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HERE was to be a 
murder trial at the 
little county-seat 
where I was born 
and where I lived as a boy. 
I was just eighteen at the 
time. Murder trials were 
infrequent in that county 
and thisoneattracted wide 
local attention. The city 
papers were preparing to 
give some space to it and 
the county papers had 
printed columns about it. 

It was the first murder 
trial I remember much 
about, though when I was 
a small boy they hanged a 
man in the jailyard, which 
enlivening and novel 
occurrence had set all the 
small boys in the village 
to making gallows and 
hanging cats and dogs, 
and even fieldmice and 
rabbits. Once we built a 
big gallows and tried to 
hang a calf, but that didn’t 
work very well—and the 
man who owned the calf 
caused some acute discom- 
fort to the amateur execu- 
tioners. Until he caught 
me, I never realized how 
much power there is con- 
cealed in the human leg 
and foot when the foot is shod with a cowhide boot. Still, murder trials and murders 
were always a fruitful topic of boyish conversation. Instead of using a trap for the 
condemned man to fall through to eternity, the local plan was to jerk him into 
the hereafter by means of a big weight fastened to a rope running over the top of the 
gallows and released by a spring. The weight was an iron affair and the tradition 
was that it weighed three hundred and sixty-five pounds. At any rate, it was kept in 
the cellar of the courthouse; and as the frequent sheriffs always had. boys in their 
families the cellar of the court-house was a favorite place of resort. Consequently, when 
conversation languished, the weight was always there to furnish inspiration for 
speculation as to whom it would be used on next and the codrdinated and congenial 
theme of murders and murderers. 

Of course, having arrived at the mature age of eighteen, I had long since ceased 
foregathering in the courthouse cellar and trying to lift the weight and discussing 
murders and the last hanging; but when this case was moved for trial, and the farmers 
began to come in, I was as much interested as I had been in the hanging of the 
unfortunate years before, and so were all my companions and friends. Our nearest city 
was thirty miles away and the daily papers came in on the morning and evening trains. 
They devoted one page to the news of the country through which they circulated and 
had correspondents in each village of importance. The correspondent for the biggest 
of the morning papers from our town was a young lawyer, a warm friend of mine. 
-It so happened he had other business to attend to at the time of the trial and he 
asked me to report it for the city paper. 


I Get Into the Business and Put a Story on the Wire 


FATHER was editor of one of the two weekly papers in our town, and naturally 
I had fussed about the printing office a good bit. Moreover, I always received 
better marks for compositions than the other boys and my rhetoric teacher had 
_prophesied a great future for me. Also, I had secretly determined to be a newspaper 
man, although my father objected strenuously, saying the business was no good. So, 
when the regular correspondent asked me to do his work, I jumped eagerly at the 
chance. The arrangement was that I was to have the pay for the work that he 
would have received had he done it. The emolument for the literature of country 
correspondence in that particular city newspaper office was four dollars a column, 
which seemed a princely compensation, for I was to have a front seat at the reporters’ 
table, was to hear the whole trial; and likely as not there would be some city reporters 
there with whom I might get acquainted and thus find an opportunity to discuss my 
ambition to be a regular reporter myself. I would have worked for nothing. 
The trial began on Monday and I made a longhand running report of the 
proceedings, got it in the afternoon mail and telegraphed a short, skeletonized 
summary of what happened after the mail closed. I have filed several million words 
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of telegraphic dispatches 
to newspapers since that 
day, twenty-five years ago, 
from all parts of the world 
and on all sorts of big 
stories; but I have never 
filed a dispatch that 
seemed quite as important 
and sensational as that. I 
was all puffed up when I 
handed it to the telegraph 
operator, who had known 
me since I was a baby, 
and she was greatly in- 
terested and promised to 
send it right away. Like- 
wise, I have dealt with 
and known hundreds and 
hundreds of telegraph and 
cable operators in my 
time, have fought with 
them ‘coaxed them, cursed 
them, bought them, culti- 
vated them, loafed with 
them; but that dear lady 
who sent my first news- 
paper dispatch, while I 
hung around nervously 
waiting to see her finish 
it, remains in my mind as 
the highest type of the ex- 
ponents of the business 
with which I was to have 
so much to do in later life. 

Telegraph operators 
have befriended me, have 
balked me, have put my stuff ahead and given me highly useful information to my 
great credit in the home office, and have held back my dispatches to my great discredit 
in the same important place; they have endangered their jobs to pull me through and 
have cost me a job or two by utter cussedness. Some of the best fellows I ever knew 
were in the telegraph business, and are yet; but never a one of them did so much for 
me, I still think, as the lady who sent my first two hundred words and told me it was 
quite intelligent. 

I was at the post-office next morning an hour before the papers came, and when 
they finally did arrive I grabbed the first one I could get. I was much chagrined to 
find that news of Congress and the legislature and a prizefight were prominently 
displayed on that first page. There wasn’t a line about the murder trial. I hurried in 
to consult the postmaster and asked him if he was sure my letter got away. He was 
sure and suggested it was possible the murder-trial story might be on some other page 
of the paper than the first. I hadn’t thought of that. It had never occurred to me 
that my dispatch could possibly be any other place than on the first column of the 
first page. I have had that feeling a good many times since, too. 


I Decide That Fate Intended Me to be a Journalist 


i FOUND the dispatch on page three, two columns, with a four-line head. I read it 
eagerly, lamenting a few typographical errors and feeling much discouraged because 
the editors had cut out half a column or so of the very best part—as I thought. The 
papers came in at nine o’clock in the morning and court began at ten. I spent that 
hour swelling around on Main Street, feeling quite sure everybody had read my story, 
and thinking perhaps the judge and the lawyers would say something about it. 
Besides, it meant almost eight dollars in money for me—a sum I had never thought 
any person could make for a day’s work. Also, it clinched me for the newspaper 
business. I was a born journalist. There was no doubt of that. And it was a cinch. 
Eight dollars for a few hours’ work that was really play! Nobody in the village made 
so much working for wages. 

I worked my head off that week and sent in columns that were printed and columns 
that were not. In the evenings I went to the hotel and talked to the city reporters 
who were on the story. Much to my surprise, they didn’t think newspaper work was a 
noble profession, highly paid, dignified and supremely important. They said reporting 
was “darned hard work,” that the pay was small and the hours long. Also, they 
said—all of them—their city editors were individually and collectively the meanest 
men on earth, and it was a poorgame all round. Later, I entertained the same ideas, 
especially about the city editors, and had the same ideas entertained, quite extensively, 
about me when I became a city editor myself. I made almost sixty dollars that 
week—more than I was to make in many a weary week afterward—and had my story 
on the first page the day the man on trial went on the stand. 
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On Saturday a man who was employed on a Sunday 
paper in the city where my paper -was published—I had 
begun to talk of it as “my” paper—came to get a story for 
Sunday morning. I didn’t know it then, but that man was 
to cross and crisscross my life for several years—princi- 
pally cross. He sat next to me at the table, and asked me 
if I was the “yap” who had been doing the trial for the 
Gazette. I said I was. ‘Pretty good for a rube!” he 
commented. I had asked the other city reporters about 
the chance for getting a job as a regular on the staff of 
some paper in the city. They told me jobs were scarce, 
that the penurious proprietors always filled up with a 
cheap jay from some college when a high-priced man was 
fired, and advised me, unanimously and profanely, to 
stick to the village or go ona farm. It was a rotten busi- 
ness, anyhow, they said—and nothing, positively nothing, 
in it. 

Still, the man from the Sunday paper seemed to have 
different ideas. He was older. He told me he had been in 
the business for fifteen years and was writing a book about 
it—a guide for aspirants. Of the book, more later; but I 
asked him if there was any chance to get a job. He told 
me confidentially there was going to be a shakeup on the 
paper I was reporting the trial for; that he was going 
back over there as city editor, and that it wouldn’t hurt 
any to go down and apply. He said he would put in a 
good word for me. 


I Besiege an Empty Office 


if COULD hardly wait for that trial to finish, although I 
was making six and eight dollars a day out of it. Onthe 
day after I sent in my last batch of copy I took the morn- 
ing train to the city and hurried up to the newspaper 
office. I had often stood outside that office, which sheltered 
the biggest paper in the city and one of the biggest in the 
state, and wondered if ever I should get a chance to work 
on it and learn the business there. I asked a man in the 
counting room where the editor’s office was. He looked at 
me curiously and told meit was up another flight. I climbed 
up, with my heart beating like a pneumatic riveter. 

There was a door with frosted glass in it at 
the top of the dark stairs, and on the door 
the magie words ‘Editorial Rooms” were 
painted. This was about half past eight in 
the morning. I knocked on the door. No- 
body came. Then I pushed it open and found 
myself in a long room with the floor littered 
with torn newspapers, proofsheets, copy paper 
and all the numerous evidences of work the 
night before. Nobody was there. 

I noticed a little coop in one corner of the 
room that held a desk and chair, and at the far 
end three other rooms. The doors to these 
rooms were labeled: ‘Managing Editor,” 
“Editor” and “Editorial Writers.”’ Thelong 
room was crowded with old desks, and along 
one side there was a table built against the 
wall, on which there were heaps of the local 
papers. That table was where we used to 
sleep when we were stuck for the long watch. 
I thought it a particularly untidy and unin- 
viting place then. Six months later it often 
seemed to me the softest bed in the city. The 
door of the little coop in the corner of the big 
room was labeled “‘City Editor.” I knew 
dimly he was the man I wanted to see. 

I sat down and waited. Presently a boy 
came in and made a pretense of sweeping up 
the floor. He was not an attractive boy and not much 
younger than myself. He looked at the littered room with 
supreme disgust. 

“These dubs must ’a’ bin brought up in a barn,’ he 
said, “the way they throw stuff around.” 

“What dubs?’ I ventured. 

“These reporters,’”’ he answered. 
Whatchu want?” 

“I want to see the editor,” I answered with such dignity 
as I could command. 

He stopped sweeping. ‘‘Somethin’ wrong in d’ pape?” 
he asked. “TI suppose some of them dubs has bin gittin’ 
the wrong dopant 

“No,” I replied. “TI want to get a position.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’,” he asserted. “They’s firin’ instid of 
hirin’.” 

Then he went on sweeping and paid no further attention 
to me. I sat there for nearly three hours and not a person 
came into that room except another boy with a big bunch 
of newspapers. He threw them on a desk and walked out. 
It hadn’t occurred to me that the paper I wanted to work 
for was a morning paper and that the men worked at night 
and slept in the daytime. That occurred to me a good 
many times later, but it didn’t dawn on me then. I fan- 
cied it must be a snap to work there. . They didn’t go on 
until afternoon apparently; and, as everybody quit at 
six o’clock where I came from, that would mean only 
ashort day. IfI could only get a job I knewI should have 
an easy time. 


“They gimme a pain! 


About noon the door was pushed violently open and a 
short man with a gray mustache came in. He was not 
much more than five feet tall, but he had a massive head 
and one of the most intelligent faces I have ever seen. He 
glanced at me and went into the room marked “Editor.” 
I heard him moving about the room, and heard him also 
shout: “Oh, boy!” No boy came. He shouted again. 
Then he said, “‘Damn those boys! They are getting worse 
all the time!” and came out into the room where I was 
sitting. He looked round, took a copy of the morning paper 
from a desk and went back. If he noticed me at all I wasn’t 
aware of it. 

Nobody came in for another half hour. I could hear the 
man in the other room swinging back and forth in his chair, 
could hear newspapers rustling, hear him thump the desk 
a couple of times and knew from other sounds he was clip- 
ping things out of papers. Then I decided I might just as 
well talk to him as the city editor, who probably didn’t get 
down for an hour or two; and I went timidly into his office. 
He was tilted away back in his chair, reading a paper and 


“Hi, There, Kid! I Forgot. 
We Did Have a Small Progressive Euchre Party” 


chewing vigorously on something I learned afterward was 
paper, for I saw him tear strips of it and put them into his 
mouth. 

‘Are you the editor?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, peering at me over the top of the paper. 
‘What do you want?” 

“‘T want a job,’ I blurted. 

“What kind of a job?” 

“T want to be a reporter.” 


He had dropped the paper and was looking at me not. 


unkindly. 

“Have you ever had any experience?” 

“No, sir—that is, not much. I have written some for my 
father’s paper-and I reported that murder trial for you.’ 

He was interested. 

“Are you the man who reported that murder trial?” 

St YWGS, Sibsi« 

“Well,” half to himself, “‘that wasn’t so bad—not so 
bad. What’s your name?” 

I told him and he scribbled it down. “All right,” he 
said, picking up his paper and smiling at me pleasantly, 
“T’ll speak to the city editor about it. You will hear from 
him. Good morning.” 

I suppose I walked-out of that room, but I don’t know. 
It seemed to me I floated out and down those dingy stairs. 
I was certain I should get a place—and I caromed round 
the city in a dream until it came traintime. 

When I got home I told my father I thought I could get 
a place on the local staff of the Gazette. _ He shrugged his 
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shoulders. ‘All right,” he said; “but it’s a poor business.” 
For the next two days I was the first person at the post- 
office at mailtime and the last to leave. Then came a letter 
in the morning mail on the third day. It was from the 
city editor and said the editor had spoken to him of me; 
that there was a vacancy on the local staff I could have; 
that if I wanted it I was to report to him a week from the | 
following Sunday. The salary, he added, would be ten- 
dollars a week. | 

I wer down. the street to my father’s office. 
got it,” I shouted to him as I burst into his cree 

- Got-what?’’-he asked. —_—-~ 

“Got a job on the Gazette.” 

“God help you!” he said, and turned to his writing. 

Money is never particularly plenty in the family of a 
country éditor and our family was no exception. However, 
my friend, the young lawyer who had let me sub for him 
on the murder trial and who.thus had really secured \my 
job for me, advanced me some out of his scanty store on 
the check he would get for me at the end of the month; and 
at two o’clock on Sunday week—exactly on the minute—I 
walked again into that bigroom. Ihad been hanging round 
the foot of the stairs for an hour for fear I might be late! 

There was a man in the little coop in the corner, writing 
in a black-covered book. Six or seven young men. were 
sitting in the long room, smoking and talking about a scoop 
the opposition paper had that morning. They paid no 
attentiontome. I stood for a minute and listened to them. 
From what I could gather it seemed certain there would 
be a hot time when the managing editorcamein. Presently 
the man in the coop looked up and saw me. 

“Do you want to see me?”’ he asked. 

“T want to see the city editor.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. ‘‘I am that unfortunate person.” 
I guessed he was thinking about the scoop too. 

I told him my name and showed him his letter to me. 

“How do?” he said, sticking out his hand. ‘‘I’ll have 
an assignment for you presently.” 


“ T’ve : 


I am Introduced to the City Staff 


HEN he took me out into the big room and introduced 

me to the men there. They all greeted me pleasantly — 
and one man, older than the rest, with much cordiality. I 
didn’t know why then, but I soon learned. My advent 
relieved him of the necessity of writing the local notices— 
the most despised job on the paper. | 

“Here’s the trouble!” sang out the city editor, and the 
menall flocked round and looked at the black-covered book 
in which he was writing when I first camein. That black- 
covered book was the assignment book, and opposite each - 
man’s name were his assignments for the day. I waited 
until the men had copied off their tasks and then looked - 
for mine. I was to see the colonel of a local regiment that 
had returned from camp that morning and get a story, | 
and I was to report a sermon at night. Also, opposite my 
name was ‘‘local notices.” 

I noticed that one man was assigned to do “‘police,” 
another “‘railroads,’”’ another “‘hotels,’”’ and so on. I soon 
learned there were regular men on these assignments, 
as on “courts and city hall’? on weekdays, and “politi- 
cians” and “‘theaters,’’ and so on; and I wondered when 
I should get a chance at “theaters” or “police,” feeling 
myself well qualified to cope with either or both right off 
the bat. However, it wasn’t long until I found out it would 
be some time before I got theaters or police, or anything 
but the dub assignments. No matter what I thought 
of my own abilities, the city editor positively refused to 
consider me except as a dub, who must be taught—and 
I am quite sure he was right, looking back at it now. 

The reporters interested me. Aside from the city 
reporters who were up in my village on the murder trial, 
they were the first real reporters I had ever seen. They 
were young, energetic, free-and-easy chaps, with a most 
amazing—to me—knowledge of all that was going on in 
the city, with the most contemptuous opinion of the big- 
wigs of the place of whom I had read for years and whom 
I imagined to be most remarkable citizens, free of opinion, 
full of youth and youthful cynicism, calling big politicians 
and city officials and merchants and others of the promi- 
nent by their first names, cocksure of every statement and 
bored by things that were new and marveloustome. They 
all smoked and most of them drank a little. They knew 
the night life as well as the day life. They spoke famil- 
iarly with policemen and firemen. They knew the café 
keepers and all the local characters of whom I had been 
reading—knew them intimately, it seemed—and disap- 
proved of most of them. I wondered if I should ever get 
to the dizzy height of calling the chief of police “Jim” and 
referring to the mayor as “‘Cornie.” 

What an underpaid, happy-go-lucky, careless and, in 
the case of several, brilliant crowd it was! Not one of them 
had a cent, or expected to have one, except on payday. All 
lived from hand to mouth. All worked fourteen, sixteen, 
seventeen hours a day at the most grueling work, report- 
ing on a paper in a small city where many yawning columns 
must be filled each day whether there is anything going on 
or not, and all loyal to the core to that paper, fighting its 
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battles, working endlessly to put a scoop over on the 
opposition morning paper, laboring until four o’clock in 
the morning for from ten to fifteen dollars a week, doing 
anything that came along from a state convention to a 
church wedding. 

Everything was grist that came to that mill and those 
boys were the millers. They are scattered now to all parts 
of the earth. Some have stuck to the newspaper business 
and some have left it; but they were a brave crowd of 
youngsters then and they took me up and made me one 
of them, and taught me the rudiments of my business. I 
worked with and against the best reporters in this country 
and abroad for many years, but I never found a crowd like 
that—my first colleagues, with whom I lived and borrowed 
and played and worked when I was both a cub and a 
dub—good friends, good reporters, good fellows! 

I went up to see the colonel of the returned regiment. 
Much to my surprise, he did not seem awed when I told him 
so distinguished a journalist as areporter for the Gazette had 
youchsafed to call on him, but asked rather shortly: “‘ Well, 
what do you want?”’ I told him and he gave me a long 
story, detailing the splendid achievements of his command 
and not omitting his own great part in the success of the 
affair. I hurried back to the office and wrote until my arm 
ached. When I turned in my copy the city editor looked 
at the bale of it and said: “‘Gosh! What did he do? 
Kill somebody? I only wanted a couple of sticks.” 


What I Did for Ten a Week 


“N7OU wait,” I thought, “until you see how important 

that article is and then you'll change your opinion.” 
However, he didn’t wait. With a sick heart, I saw him throw 
page after page of it on the floor. Next morning they 
printed about three inches of my article and not much of it 
resembled what I had written. That was a jolt, but I had 
aharderone. Thesermon I was to report was bya returned 
missionary bishop. I argued that, inasmuch as they 
wanted a report at all, they must want a good one, and I 
labored hard making notes of the sermon and in transcrib- 
ing them at the office. Then I got my seeond lesson. 
Sermons are covered only because nothing else much goes 
on in a small city on Sunday—or were in my cub days; 
and if any live news comes in the sermons are cut down. 
Some live news came in that night—a police case that 
involved somebody well known; and next morning my 
report of the sermon was reduced about ninety per cent 
when it appeared in type. 

I didn’t get to my room until four o’clock that morning, 
but I got up at seven and went out and bought a copy of 
the paper. I turned eagerly to the local pages and found 
my two little items. I was the proudest boy in the United 
States. To be sure they had not appreciated my articles 
at their full worth; but they printed some of them right in 
the paper, in the local sections, and I was a regular reporter 
on a regular paper! I wouldn’t have traded jobs with 
Charles A. Dana! I thought everybody was pointing me 
out as the brilliant young journalist of the Gazette as 
I walked down to the office, where, by-the-way, I arrived 
three hours ahead of time and occupied my leisure in read- 
ing and rereading my contributions to the sum of the 
world’s wisdom that morning. I have them yet, pasted in 
a scrapbook—two gems of English literature! Nothing 
I have ever read or written compares with those two 
items—the one about the regiment and the other about the 
missionary bishop. 

I soon discovered that all the ideas I had about the ease 
and dignity of the work of a reporter on a daily paper in a 
small city were entirely erroneous. We reported at the 
office at one o'clock and took our afternoon assignments. 


We Determined to Buy a Daily Paper for Ourselves 


_twenty-six weeks it was 


These we were expected to have 
covered and the copy in before 
six. We reported again at 
seven-thirty and got our night 
assignments, and the copy for 
those was to be in by eleven or 
twelve. Then the proofs began 
coming and nobody could go 
until the last local proof was 
read and revised. This was 
generally about one or half past. 
Thenthelong-watch manstayed 
until four, catching that assign- 
ment two or three times a week 
and watching the police station 

_and the fire alarm for any late 
crime or fire. 

Expense bills were carefully 
scrutinized. No reporter was 
supposed to take a street car if 
his assignment was within a 
mile of the office unless there 
was a great rush, and all street 
cars stopped at midnight. 
Thus, if there was a late fire 
the reporter who had it was 
expected to run his mile and 
run back in time to catch the 

last form. Ifthe fire was over a mile away, in a dangerous 
district, the city editor would allowa cab, but not too often, 
for the old man downstairs thought cabs and reporters not 
compatible with the economical conduct of his great organ 
of public opinion and instruction. 

Naturally the new man on the staff was given the 
drudgery. He had to hold copy on proof and read the 
revises. He was stuck with the long watch oftener than 
anybody else. There were seven reporters and each man 
had a day off, thus leaving six to get all the news in a city 
of almost a hundred thousand people, and, as the paper 
was a big one, to write enough stuff to fill twenty-five or 
thirty columns—and sometimes more. [I frequently had 
fourteen or fifteen assignments in a day—not big ones, 
but fourteen or fifteen places that had to be visited, 
whether they produced copy or not. 

Then there were the “local notices.’’ How we hated 
those! They were advertisements, in news-paragraph 
style, that ran from five to fifteen lines each and were 
inserted on the local pages. Each day had its quota and 
tabs telling what was to be written each day hung on hooks 
in the city editor’s room. They were for shoe stores, drug 
stores, all kinds of stores; and the advertising man guar- 
anteed they would be “bright and snappy.” Think of 
working all the afternoon and writing two columns of stuff, 
and then being obliged to go to the hook, get the tabs and 
write “bright and snappy” items about Beegin’s shoes 
and Boogin’s bread, running from five to fifteen lines! 
Those ‘‘local notices’? gave me my first pause about the 
desirability of the newspaper business as a career. 

Ten dollars a week, with no other revenue, is not a 
princely income. Still, under the coaching of my brethren, 
who were living on it, I soon learned how to stretch that 
ten dollars to cover seven days. There was a good place 
where they sold you for three dollars a ticket which entitled 
you to twenty-one meals. Inasmuch as we all slept late, 
we had an arrangement whereby the landlady left a lunch- 
eon on the table at midnight in lieu of breakfast. That 
settled the eating prob- 
lem. By bunking 
together, two men 
could get a pretty fair 
room in those days for 
four dollars, or two dol- 
lars each. That used 
up half of the ten, but 
it provided the sterner 
necessaries. There was 
a friendly tailor who 
would make you a suit 
of clothes for twenty- 
six dollars—a dollar 
down and a dollar a 
week. I never knew 
how he didit; but that 
tailor had things cal- 
culated tosuch a nicety 
that at the end of the 
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absolutely necessary to 
buy a new suit or have 
the old one drop off you 
in tatters—and we were 
always in debt to him. 
Taking out the tailor’s 
dollar—which we did 
not always do, by-the- 
way —we had four dol- 
lars left for riotous 
living, shoes, laundry, 


tobacco and everything else. Of course some of the boys 
got twelve dollars and one or two fifteen. The city editor 
was a plutocrat—he got twenty-five; and the assistant 
city editor, who was a reporter every day except the city 
editor’s day off, got seventeen. 

I remember the day I drew my first week’s salary. The 
assistant city editor was at the cashier’s window with me. 
The cashier, who was a good fellow and would advance a 
dollar or two in case of dire necessity, shoved our envel- 
opes out face down. They were small manila envelopes, 
with the name of the recipient written across the middle 
and the sum within in figures on the upper left-hand corner. 
I took my ten with a fluttering heart. It was my first 
salary as a regular reporter. It meant, too, that I had 
made good enough to last a week, at any rate, and prob- 
ably could worry through another week. The assistant 
city editor ostentatiously turned his envelope over and 
showed me that magnificent “‘$17.00”’ on the corner. It 
was wealth beyond compare. ‘‘My boy,” he said patron- 
izingly, ‘‘if you ever get so you can pull down that much’ 
you will be a real newspaper man.”’ I thought so too. 


How the City Editgr Earned His Pay 


HE city editor earned his twenty-five dollars. In addi- 
tion to giving out the assignments and being responsible 
for the local, he was supervisor of the sporting pages and 
the theatrical news, read all the copy—there were no such 
persons as copy-readers then in the small cities—wrote 
the headlines, made up his pages and took the kicks from 
the managing editor when the opposition scooped us. He 
was a busy young person, with a sour view of life and an 
inordinate desire for something that was exclusive, by 
which he meant something the other morning paper did 
not have. Likewise, he was always embroiled in bitter 
warfare with the foreman of the composing room, who was“ 
constantly trying to leave out some of his local, and as 
constantly at odds with the reporters, each of whom fought 
always to get space for his particular story or stories 
and gloomed darkly and talked of the decadence of the 
game when the city editor told him to make a quarter of 
a column of the yarn he hoped to write a column about. 
Everybody was eager and enthusiastic. All were bound 
up in their paper. They growled and talked privately of 
the penuriousness of the proprietor, and the cussedness of 
the city editor and the malignant managing editor, and the 
feeble-mindedness of the editor; but they were ready and 
willing to fight when anybody else intimated their paper 
was not the greatest in the state. They worked incredibly 
hard for pittances, walking miles and miles in snow and 
rain and heat, and toiling long hours through the night; 
but their complaints were all among themselves. To out- 
siders they were a gay and debonair bunch of young chaps, 
engaged in getting out the best paper of them all; and they 
took as much joy in “putting one over” on the opposition 
paper as they would in getting a thousand-dollar legacy. 
It was a good atmosphere to begin in. Likewise, it gave 
an experience of all sides of the business; for there wasn’t 
a man in the lot who couldn’t write heads, read proof, read 
and edit telegraph, make up, write advertising, write 
special articles and do any story passably well, no matter 
whether it was about a prizefight or a church convention. 
The routine assignments were divided under broad 
general heads. There was a police man, a court man, a 
railroad man—and so on. My first regular assignment 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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“I Want to be a Reporter”’ 


TELUS TRATED Bry: 


créme de Pierre, invented by the master, Pierre 

Piquard himself, was on the menu for this even- 
ing, and there should have been peace. The white- 
throated canary, hanging over the table of Monsieur and 
Madame Beaupetite, warbled its ravishing memories of 
the Forest of Fontainebleau; the geranium in the low 
window, at the table of General le Comte de Valeur, 
bloomed as sweetly as if its deep color was not significant 
of that valiant warrior’s gory mental deeds; peace even 
shed its pink rays from the electric paper roses on that 
violent royalist organization, the Versailles Domino Circle. 

Pierre himself, in whose heart there was also that sweet 
pain which is akin to peace, moved in the aisle of the little 
café with the lightness of foot possible only to an extremely 
fat chef, and occasionally stroked, with great complacency, 
the tiny goatee which so delicately ornamented the first 
and uppermost of his chins; for here, indeed, was a nota- 
ble gathering. From the front table, occupied by Pro- 
fessor and Madame Lamode, of the Dancing Institute, to 
the little corner table in the rear, where the gallant young 
Anatole Exquis sat with the entrancing daughter of Pro- 
fessor Montparnasse, the eminent instructor of French in 
the Jones Academy of Culture, there was not one dinner 
party that was not a credit to the superb establishment 
built up by the artistry and genius of Pierre Piquard. 

So passed the soup! With the entrée, a fillet prepared as 
only the tremendous, the breath-stopping ability of a born 
inventor could disguise it, Pierre sauntered smilingly from 
table to table to receive the adoring plaudits which were 
only his just due; for the sauce—pause a moment to con- 
template—the sauce was the wonderful sauce a la patrie, 
the fame of which had even penetrated back to the 
boulevards of that generous Paris which had given Pierre 
Piquard to America. 

Still there was peace—even more peace; for who, tast- 
ing but the tiniest drop of the soothing and comforting 
sauce @ la patrie, could conceive rancor or displeasure or 
disapproval—or, in fact, anything but blissful content? 

Behold how amiable were the diners in the Café Piquard! 

“But is it so, little one?” mildly queried Madame 
Beaupetite, smoothing the wrinkles from her brow with the 
tip of a needle-roughened finger. ‘“‘The ladies who come 
to the Maison Beaupetite do not ask for you, even when 
T tell them the hat was designed by my little Georges.” 


AN was peace in the Café Piquard. The incomparable 


With the Sardonic Smile of an Utterly Lost and Heartless and 
Abandoned Criminal, He Gazed Caimly Down at Her 
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“They are too discreet, these American ladies,” 
jauntily replied Georges, stroking his dainty mustache 
with a well-manicured white hand. ‘Nevertheless, I 
assure you that your adoring husband is pursued. I 
place a carnation in my buttonhole. I stroll, in the 
American style, on the Avenue. The ladies pass by in 
their carriages. Theysay: ‘Behold! Whois thecharm- 
ing stranger?’ I pretend indifference; but I wait for the 
answer. ‘That? Oh, that is the distinguished husband 
of the fortunate modiste, Madame Beaupetite. Is he not 
adorable!’ I say nothing. Perhaps I turn my eyes 
thus—ever so slightly—but I say nothing. I walk indif- 
ferently. I am graceful! I swing my slender cane! I 
carry my head with an air! Ilisten—‘Ah! Imust have 
my bonnets of the fortunate Madame Beaupetite.’ See, 
my angel, how your adoring Georges serves you?” 

Madame Beaupetite, who was large of waist and of 
bust and of neck and of cheek, and who used the electric- 
needle treatment freely on her upper lip, tapped her little 
Georges playfully with the needle-roughened finger. 

“Tt is perhaps true,’’ she sighed; and, devouring 
him with worshipful eyes, she rubbed a huge portion of 
the fillet vigorously about in the sauce a la patrie. 

“Then, angel,” he told her archly, “I must have a 
larger allowance. One cannot be the admired of the 
Avenue with so little money in one’s pocket.” 

““My Georges!” she breathed; and Pierre Piquard, 
catching that tone of tenderness, rolled his sad eyes to 
the celluloid grapes on the ceiling, for his heart was 
exceedingly mellow. He had seen Fanchon today! 

Fanchon! Not of course the real Fanchon of twenty 
years ago, when Pierre was slender and light, and could 
point his agile toes to the ceiling with the best of them; not 
that tantalizing sprite of the Quartier Latin, who had 
beguiled him and maddened him and loved him and flouted 
him, and led him a mad, fevered chase from café chantant to 
students’ ball—not that Fanchon. Ah, no! 

“Exquisite, mon Pierre!”’ hailed Monsieur Rossignol, 
the marvelous tenor of the Opéra Frangais, who was pre- 
paring for the ordeal of the opening night in this city by a 
course of most painful self-denial. ‘You should have the 
Cross for such a composition as this sauce.” 

““You give me much happiness, monsieur,” returned 
Pierre graciously; and raising the claret glass of Made- 
moiselle Mouton he chivalrously brushed away an imag- 
inary crumb. “It is a thousand pities that 
monsieur cannot eat.” 

“T die with appetite!’’ confessed Monsieur 
Rossignol, with a ravenous glance at his plate. 
“T taste one sip of your delicious créme de Pierre 
and I am happy—but starved! I allow myself 
one bite of your enravishing fillet and I am 
transported—but perishing of hunger! I endure 
in your café a bliss of torture, mon Pierre—but 
I must regard my voice!” 

“Monsieur does right to cherish that astound- 
ing tenor,” approved Pierre, with properly 
serious appreciation. 

“Tt is not his voice,’”’ declared Mademoiselle 
Mouton, of the chorus; “it belongs to music! 
There is none like it in the world!” 

“T am humble!” stated Monsieur Rossignol, 
with his hand on his heart. “I open my mouth. 
Ising. The world melts into tears! It is not I 
who do this! It is the voice! Listen: La, la, 
la, la! How sweet! How entrancing! It is 
because I am at peace. I have the memory of 
your beautiful créme de Pierre upon my tongue; 
the aroma of your harmonious sauce a la patrie 
arising from my palate. Listen: La, la, la, la!” 

“Wait!” gasped Pierre, overcome with the 
emotion which this tribute from one artist to 
another had inspired in him. “ Wait until you 
have tasted the canard Fanchon!” 

Fanchon again! There was nothing else in 
his mind today; nor was it Madame Piquard, 
by any manner of means. Her name was 
Fanchon too. That was why he had married 
her; and he had hoped, with the boundless 
wealth of his imagination, to surround her, like 
a shell, with his idealistic dreams of that long- 
lost Fanchon of the boulevards; but Madame 
Piquard had persisted in becoming lean and acid 
and prosaic and slipshod, except in her handling 
of money. There she was now—in the pantry. 
He could see her occasionally through the swing- 
doors, checking up every article of food as it 
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came through and calculating the profit to a sou. No; it 
was distinctly not this Fanchon whom Pierre saw in his. 
iridescent visions. Ah, no! He turned, with more pain. 
than peace, from the contemplation of the wispish and 
waspish woman who, though not a third of his weight, 
could make him tremble by the mere upraising of her 
finger. Fortunately Pierre was of a buoyant temperament; 
it pleased him to find before his eye the sprightly Désirée 
Montparnasse and to hear her silvery laughter, the sound 
of which made the distinguished-looking stranger at the 
next table turn to her with an appreciative smile. 

Anatole Exquis, seeing the glance which passed between 
his companion and the handsome middle-aged stranger, 
leaned across to the pretty Désirée with beaming pride. 

“Tt is a high honor to be with you, mademoiselle,”’ he 
pleasantly acknowledged. ‘All who behold you adore 
you—and I am proud! It displays that I, Anatole, have 
the good judgment to select the most beautiful, and the 
charm to obtain for my companions those ladies who ar 
the most sought after.”’ 

Once more, though Anatole could not see why, her 
silvery laughter rang out, and the music of it pierced Pierre 
with poignant pangs. It was just so that the mischievous 
laughter of Fanchon had rippled in those gay little picnic: 
in the Bois. Fanchon! Nothing but Fanchon! He had 
seen her today! She had taken luncheon in the Café 
Piquard. Not, of course, the elfin Fanchon of old, but a 
living, breathing reémbodiment of her—a slight, gracefu 
American girl, with the same roguish eyes and the same 
curving lips, the same oval cheeks and the same wavin 
brown hair as the Fanchon of his dreams; and so start- 
lingly like her, that, when she had first glided into the little 
café, Pierre had stopped, stunned—as if he had seen ¢ 
wraith from the realms of blessed fantasies. 

Ah, well! She had come, she had gone, and she had lefi 
behind her a world of tender memories which hurt; anc 
Pierre thanked her. She had given him more pleasur 
than pain; and, though she had torn and lacerated al 
those sentimental susceptibilities with which the poetic sou 
of fat Pierre was so plentifully supplied, still, all was no 
peace! 

The canard Fanchon was served; and in the delight o 
that delectable dish even Monsieur and Madame Lamod 
had decided to endure each other yet awhile; Madam 
Beaupetite had consented to increase the allowance of he 
Georges; Anatole Exquis was still complacently flattere 
by the open admiration of his table neighbor for bewitch 
ing Désirée Montparnasse; General le Comte de Valeur 
that fine, white-mustached old parade-ground soldier, wa 
certain to be accepted by the charming Widow Bonds, wh 
now sat with him enjoying Pierre’s delicious duck; th 
Versailles Domino Circle had happily agreed to invad 
France by way of Marseilles; Doctor Boucher and Mor 
sieur Veneneux, the druggist, had patched up their differ 
ence regarding the most recent fatal prescription. Th 
canary, over the table of the billing and cooing Beat 
petites, trilled and warbled deliciously. The sprin 
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breeze, with its hint of far-off meadows and budding 
flowers, wafted gently in at the open door. All was 
peace—all! 

_. Through that open door she came again! Pierre, light of 
foot—graceful even—was there to meet her.immediately — 
on the instant! 

“T am desolate!” he told her, beaming down on her— 
not with the hungry love he had bent on Fanchon of old, 
but with the worshipful regard he felt for a sacred memory, 
a remembrance wreathed with the fragrance of mignonette. 
“T am distracted that I have no vacant table ready set for 
mademoiselle; but, if mademoiselle can wait for but one 
little moment ——” 

“Oh, I didn’t come for dinner, Mr. Piquard,”’ objected 
the girl, feeling the impulse of friendliness as she looked 
into his eyes and liking him very much. “TI only came to 
arrange for a modest little supper after the theater.” 

“Mademoiselle has only to command!”’ breathed Pierre 
fervently, reaching into his pocket for an order book. How 
like she was to the etherealized Fanchon! How appealing— 
how bewildering—how bright the sparkle of hereye! ‘The 
Café Piquard,” he resumed, “‘belongs to mademoiselle!”’ 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t pay for it all,” she laughed, glanc- 
ing inquiringly at the thin and vinegary woman who came 
briskly from the pantry and paused just beside them, at 
the entrance to the stairway which led up to the Piquard 
living rooms. “I think that, in place of telling you what I 
want, I’d better tell you how muchI can spend. I am giv- 

‘ing a little birthday party to five of my girl friends of the 
Conservatory of Music, and I can afford just exactly nine 
dollars for the supper.” 

“Will mademoiselle leave the details of this little supper 
to me, Pierre?” inquired the artist, catching the girl’s 
latent enthusiasm with a readiness which delighted her. 

“Oh, will you?” she happily returned. 

“Mademoiselle,” replied Pierre with earnestness; “‘ with 
my own hands, I, Pierre, shall prepare it all—everything.” 

“How nice of you!” she responded, beginning to believe 
that, after all, her nine dollars was not the poverty-stricken 
sum she had felt it to be. 

“Tt is a pleasure to have the opportunity!” declared 
Pierre gallantly, his eyes feasting upon the wayward little 
curl of hair which 
had suddenly 
twisted itself in a 
shining ringlet 
overonepinkear— 
just as Fanchon’s 


do. ‘Will made- 
moiselle step this 
way a moment?”’ 
' She followed 
him back through 
the suddenly in- 
terminable length 
of the little dining 
room. Monsieur 
Lamode fell to 
stroking his mus- 
tache rapidly; 
Monsieur Beau- 
petite ceased |to 
fondle the knobby 
hand of madame 


was graceful, non- 
chalant, distin- 
guished, turning 
his eyes thus— 
ever so slightly; 
Monsieur Rossig- 
nol lifted his rapt 
gaze to the ceiling, 
and sang lightly, 
under his breath, 
in that tenor like 
which there was 
none other in the 
world—‘“‘La, la, la, la!’’—trailing from that into Celeste 


_ Aida; the gallant young Anatole Exquis openly smiled at 


her; General le Comte de Valeur stopped his impassioned 
proposal abruptly and sat with mouth agape, and his 
glistening eyes followed the swing of the beautiful little 
Ameriean; while the Versailles Domino Circle, to a man, 
rose and bowed as she deigned to pass their table. 

“Here mademoiselle’s modest little supper shall be 
served,” stated Pierre with a thrill of growing purpose as 
he threw open the door of his little private dining room, to 
the right of the pantry, and switched on the lights. 

“Thank you!” she gasped in relief as she thought of 
the Versailles Domino Circle. It had been most courteous, 
most charming in its manners, most respectful and inof- 
fensive—but it had been embarrassing. 

“Do you usually have so many people as this at supper- 
time?” she inquired. 

“Always,” boasted Pierre. “The same distinguished 
class of guests, mademoiselle—but gayer.” 

- 
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She thought of certain rather prim members of her 
party—and suddenly she laughed. Fool! Idiot! Imbe- 
cile that he was. He had thought the silvery laugh of 
Désirée Montparnasse to be like that of Fanchon in its 
sweetness, but now he cursed the unmusical ear which had 
tricked him. ; 

“Tt will be a never-to-be-forgotten lark!” the girl 
decided; yet, nevertheless, she blushed again with embar- 
rassment when she passed the Versailles Domino Cir- 
cle, and the stricken general, and the graceful Georges 
Beaupetite, who turned his eyes thus—ever so slightly. 

At each table there had been momentary disturbances of 
the tranquillity which had prevailed; but these wore 
away and peace was again in full sway over the languidly 
busy little café when Pierre Piquard, dropping all other 
earthly interests from his mind, went back to his tiny 
standing desk, in a corner of the kitchen, to compose a 
little supper for six which should be a song, a perfume— 
not alone for the little American girl, but for Fanchon! 

Over his shoulder peered the sharp features of Madame 
Piquard, and with tightly knotted brows she studied the 
skeleton of his gastronomic harmony. There were half a 
dozen dishes of which she did not even recognize the names 
and she knew that he was inventing as he had never 
invented before. Of one thing she was certain, however, 
and that was the Liqueur Paradis! Why, that was the 
Café Piquard’s most cherished possession, served only as a 
mark of distinguished consideration, and never obtainable 
for any amount of mere money! Also, there was marked 
one bottle of the ninety-eight Haut Delatrelle, which was 
fifteen dollars a quart! 

“Oh!” breathed the deceptively sugared voice of 
Madame Piquard. ‘For Monsieur le Directeur, of the 
opera, perhaps.” 

For a moment, Pierre’s startled conscience almost per- 
mitted him a lie; then his pitiful knowledge assured him 
that he could not succeed in the attempt. 

“No,’”’ he feebly denied, a numb despair taking the place 
of his pleasant indecision over the dessert—whether it 
should be rose ice-cream, molded in the shape of a heart 
and pierced with an arrow of golden macaroon, or some 
brilliant new surprise yet to be dreamed. 


The Versailles Domino Circle, to a Man, Rose and Bowed as She Deigned to Pass Their Table 


The eyes of Madame Piquard began to turn green like 
those of an excited cat in the dark. She took the paper 
memorandum from beneath his unresisting fingers and 
scanned it with a scowl. 

“Tt is, then, the supper for nine dollars!”’ she accused. 

Pierre hung his head. 

“Beast!” she hissed with such remarkable vehemence 
as to spoil an omelet soufflé for Francois in the far end of 
the kitchen—and to start anew the but recently subdued 
toothache of Jules, the waiter—and to scare out of a year’s 
growth little Jacques, the ’bus-boy—and to shrivel in the 
heart of Pierre all the brightness and joy which that 
innocent creature had ever known! ‘Pig!’ she screeched. 
“Ttalian! Spaniard! Pierre Piquard, see me in the eyes!” 

As one bidding goodby to the bright sunshiny world 
forever, big Pierre lifted his deadened eyes timidly for a 
moment to the flaming orbs of the terrific little creature 
whom he had never dared defy; and what was left of him 
shrank and shriveled until he felt the size of an aniseed. 
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With a parting hiss, which was like the eseape of steam 
round a valve joint, the fiery Madame Piquard tore 
Pierre’s gem of composition into infinitesimal bits and 
threw them into the air, and struck at them as they flut- 
tered down, and stamped on them when they lit on the 
floor!. Then she burst through the swinging doors and 
sizzled through the café and flew upstairs to her familiar 
devil, who bore the outward shape of a spiteful, red-beaked, 
green-feathered parrot! 

Ebullient as her passage had been, it created only a 
mild flurry in the peace of the Café Piquard dining room, 
for they knew her there, and her irritations soothed and 
caused smiling happiness. 

Not so with poor Pierre however. Mournfully he set 
about the composition of a new menu—a dreary, prosaic 
supper for six, which could be served for nine dollars—at a 
profit! As well argue with the lightning or plead with the 
stormy sea as to beg or reason with or cajole the relentless 
and inexorable Madame Piquard, who would be on the spot 
to check that particular supper. Pierre had already taken 
the six precious Louis XV candlesticks from their wrappings 
in the safe, but now he put them sadly back and walked 
over mechanically to confer with Francois. 

“Francois,” he observed in his mildest and gentlest of 
tones, for he was listless and lifeless. 

“Tiens!” exclaimed the nerve-racked Francois, who 
always suffered acutely from the mere presence of madame 
the proprietress; and, turning abruptly at the range, he 
upset a saucepan of boiling syrup. Most of it spread 
stickily upon the hot range, but one large splash of it lit on 
the big thumb of Pierre! 

Howling with pain and dancing as in the days of his 
youth, Pierre thrust the thumb in his mouth and burned 
his tongue. Capering like an angry goat, he rushed to the 
big sink and, making unintelligible sounds of woe, grabbed 
for the cold-water tap. Francois, clutching him frantically 
round the broad chest, saved him from that peril and, drag- 
ging him across the room, thrust his quivering hand into a 
lard pail. On the way to that haven of safety, the sym- 
pathetic little Jacques paused in the path of the procession 
for a moment to ask what the matter was; and Francois, 
grinding his teeth in unutterable rage, kicked spasmod- 
ically at him and 
hit him on the 
chin with a flying 
slipper. Panic- 
stricken, Jacques 
rushed for the 
door—to meet 
Jules returning 
with a tray of 
glasses; and the 
crash which fol- 
lowed added the 
element of sound 
to the visible and 
odorous disorder 
which arose from 
the now thickly 
smoking syrup on 
the range. 

Pierre, his huge, 
red face a drip- 
ping fountain of 
perspiration, 
turned to survey 
the wreck and 
noted the para- 
lyzed Jules. 

“Allons!” he 
roared with the 
presence of mind 
of a great general; 
and then with the 
fluency of a great 
linguist he added: 
“Become busy!” 

“Voila!” re- 
plied the agitated 
Jules; and, grabbing his tray, he ran back into the dining 
room and snatched the untouched salad from all the tables. 

A trace of the black smoke crept through the swinging 
doors. Monsieur Rossignol saw it and that marvelous 
tenor voice coughed. 

““Abomination!”’ he cried. 
haste! Some oil!” 

Wildly Jules sprang with the oil bottle and touched the 
elbow of Anatole Exquis, who promptly spread a glass of 
claret on the shirtfront which now really must go to the 
laundry. 

“‘Jules!’’ called Monsieur le General le Comte de Valeur 
in the voice which compelled martial obedience. “Return 
my salad on the instant!” 

Overwhelmed with horror as the enormity of his mis- 
take dawned on him, Jules rushed for the tray on which he 
had heaped the salads and redistributed them; but, horror 
accumulating upon horror, he gave to the choleric 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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seven!’’ yelled the quarterback. West High 
had the ball on Central’s twenty-five-yard line; 
and the rooters had suspended their vocal exercise to I 
indulge in breathless prayers to the great god Mars 
for a victory that meant a celebration in assembly next 
day and other vociferous blessings. of schoolboy indolence. 

Twenty-six was the signal for a trick play, a fake run to 
the right and a forward pass to Rogers, who nearly always 
managed to get through hisman and make a clean catch 
on the run if the interference could defend him. The ruse 
worked, and Rogers was downed on Central’s five-yard 
line. Then something happened besides football. 

“Take him out!’? commanded the principal of the West 
High. “He has no right to play in this game—and he 
knows it!” 

Yells, groans, catealls, and thinly veiled insults came from 
the West High bleachers. The principal was popular, but 
in removing the star player from the game he had issued 
a challenge to the public sentiment of his school that 
required as much nerve as it does to storm a breastwork. 

The fact was simply that Rogers had failed to make the 
academic standing required of athletes in all self-respecting 
schools. All the boys knew that he had no right to play; 
so they had smuggled him on to the line, with his face half 
covered with a huge noseguard, and put in his usual place 
at the right end the eligible substitute vouched for by the 
principal. 

“What’s the matter with Rogers?” 
cheermaster. : 

“He’s all right,’’ bellowed the West High bleachers. 

What was the matter with Rogers? What is the matter 
with the “football bunch” in every high school? How does 
it happen that, with every incentive to keep up, some of the 
squad is nearly always behind—and the principal is often 
forced to unpleasant and unpopular measures if he wants 
to keep his self-respect and the respect of this very crowd 
that hooted when Rogers was taken out of the game? 


Seren nine, twenty-three, twenty-six, thirty- 


shrieked the 


School Problems, Old and New 


ALTZING is a graceful accomplishment; an elephant 

is ausefulanimal. Itis nothing against either waltzing 
or the elephant that they do not make a graceful combina- 
tion. That is about the way the traditional high-school 
course fits boys of the Rogers type. They are boiling 
over with energy, and no amount of future reward, even in 
a football game, will make them very keen on the scent of 
a crooked construction in Cesar or a knotty quadratic 
unless they see how the trail leads to their own dens. 

All honor to the classies and to the scheme of education 
for which they stand. All honor to the “dead”’ languages, 
crystallized into everlasting life by the immortal bards 
and philosophers at whose feet all succeeding ages have 
been enlightened. From these languages our seers have 
learned their own; from them they have absorbed the 
world-stories that all modern literatures have repeated in 
endless variation. The race has needed and still needs this 
type of education; but the revolutionized social and indus- 
trial conditions of today are forcing upon us a new type 
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of education equally necessary. Hence the educational 
“Tnsurgent’’; hence the “fads and frills”; hence the 
shibboleth of “‘the ninety-five per cent’’; hence President 
G. Stanley Hall and Professor John Dewey. 

The problems of the two types of education might be 
summarized as follows: 


THE OLD SCHOOL SERVED— THE NEw SCHOOL SERVES— 


A rural population. An urban population. 
A few boys destined for the pro- ll sorts of boys destined for every 
fessions. occupation. 


City boys, who have never been 
responsible for a single task. 

Sons of every nation under heaven, 
as heterogeneous as an election- 
day crowd. 

A great many thousand boys, 
mostly unambitious and pur- 
poseless. 

A highly complex social order, with 


Boys made resourceful and indus- 
trious by farm work. 

Socially and mentally homoge- 
neous sons of American parents. 

A few thousand boys zealous for 
learning in preparation for a 
definite life purpose. 

A simple social order, with few 


occupations and few problems. dependent problems. 


In spite of this contrast, the academic high school of 
today is largely the old school. It is time for it to wake up 
to its new problem. The boy whose ambition brought him 
to the old school needed its vigorous book training. The 
difficulties of Latin and Greek set him a mental task com- 
mensurate with the physical trials he had overcome from 
tender years. If he proved able to cope with only physical 
difficulties he went back to the farm; so Latin and Greek 
performed excellent service as a fine-meshed sieve. If he 
found joy in mental achievement, as he had in the rough 
bodily struggle of the countryside, he went on to intellec- 
tual mastery, growing stronger with every victory. It was 
the problem of the old-time learning to make him a leader! 

The immature boy, emerging from the eighth grade in 
the grammar school today, goes to the high school generally 
because his friends go there and because he has nothing 
better to do. He has no definite purpose, little ambition, 
no sense of personal responsibility, no resourcefulness. His 
life has been one long response to a thousand appeals to 
his desire for novelty and amusement. It is the problem 
of the new school to make him the best citizen possible! 

Our first question in making useful citizens out of these 
youngsters is not how to teach them certain traditional 
studies. In no school subject is there a sacramental virtue 
that makes it an indispensable means of intellectual salva- 
tion. Let us remember, too, that we have boys of every 
kind of temperament, from every kind of home, with every 
kind of ability—and no two alike. The high school has a 
chance to help them for a period extending from a few 
months to four years. Their value to the community 
which is paying for the high school depends on their 
integrity, their economic efficiency, and their militant civic 
righteousness. Isn’t it a fair proposition that the school 
should study its raw material and the kind of product the 
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market needs, and that it should turn out as nearly 
one hundred per cent of marketable goods as the - 
conditions will permit? | 

January twenty-ninth. ‘I am to enter high school © 
tomorrow—one day more. They have an elevator 
down there, and an orchestra, and a school paper; and you ~ 
have six teachers instead of one; and there are societies 
and fraternities—I wonder if they willrush me! And you 
have to take a foreign language and algebra; and they some- 
times stand ‘freshies’ on their heads and put snow down 
their backs. And the goblin—I mean the principal—will 
get you if you don’t watch out.” 

February first. “I got up at five o’clock and went over 
to ‘Red’ Smith’s. I kept thinking what the boys would do 
when they saw me in long pants; and every little while I 
had a queer feeling just at the top of my belt when I thought © 
of going to high school. Well, the boss guy —they call him 
‘Blinker’ —gave us a game of talk and told us where to go— _ 
and we went, or tried to; but I didn’t always get there. I 
wonder what he’ll say when he finds I didn’t show up in 
two of my classes. There were five hundred of us freshies. — 
I took Latin instead of German or French because ‘Red’ 
did—and his uncle is a preacher.” 


The Fortunes of the Freshmen 


HESE immature boys have reached a convulsive change 
in their school lives, and now as never before need wise, 
and alert individual guidance. If the high school is to give 
this it must first bridge the gulf between the grammar 
school and itself, and profit by all that the lower school 
has learned about every boy. The grammar school and the 
high school are codrdinate parts of a big public agency 
working for the improvement of society. It would be 
about as reasonable for the salesmen of a mercantile house 
to ignore the buyers as it is for the high school to assume an 
air of independence—not to say of collegiate arrogance— 
toward the grammar school. As a rule, however, each of 
the schools goes its own way, with little notice of the other 
beyond an occasional jab. About all that ever happens in 
the way of real codperation is a report from the grammar 
school as to how many pupils are going to the high school 
and sometimes how many have elected each language or 
course. If there were coérdination, the comments carried 
back to the grammar school by the boys about condi- 
tions, methods, and teachers in the high school would be’a 
most illuminating and valuable opportunity for the latter 
institution to see itself as others see it. 4 
Suppose we follow the fortunes of a typical group 
a hundred high-school freshmen. The grammar-school 
principal was not infrequently a sort of combined father— 
or mother—confessor, social worker and home missionary 
to the community. He has dealt with the children as 
individuals for eight or nine years, and knows the personal 
peculiarities of John and Frank. He has strengthened th 
feeble wills and confirmed the growing virtues by requiring 
a pretty faithful accounting every day for the daily task. 
When they reach the high school these pupils are throwr 
at once on their own resources. They have been accus: 
tomed to prepare their lessons mostly in school under the 


cher’s eye, and they have had to “‘stay and make up” if 
e day’s work was neglected. Each pupil was account- 
able to only one teacher, who saw that a proper balance 
preserved between the various subjects and that the 
ak places were strengthened. Now they have four or 
five absolutely new subjects. They take their books home, 
it down with them in the family circle, and, while trying to 
study, listen with one ear to the evening’s gossip. Next 
day, if they fail to recite, they “‘get a zero” —an excellent 
preparation for another zero tomorrow, particularly when 
their zeros have plenty of good company. These zeros do 
their deadly work at report-time and spell failure at the end 
of the term; but, like other kinds of future punishment, are 
more efficacious for vengeance than for reform. Each boy 
recites or fails to recite to five or six teachers, no one of 
whom knows how much study other teachers are requiring 
or what kind of work the pupil is doing in other subjects. 
Every one of these teachers is a specialist in her branch of 
learning. She glances an eye of pity on the masses who are 
rotting in ignorance of her particular mystery; so her duty 
is as plain as the way to church. These teachers, more- 
over, are generally the raw recruits to the profession. 
Those whose experience has proved their success are given 
charge of the smaller classes of advanced pupils who are 
preparing for college. By these graduates the school is to 
be judged; therefore, if the teacher’s ability is doubtful, 
she is given freshmen, where her lack of skill will not show. 

Another important fact about the freshman’s teachers 
is that probably four-fifths of them are women. Far be it 
from the writer to disparage the quality of instruction 
given by women teachers; it is probably fully up to the 
average of that imparted by men. We need women in boys’ 
high schools to give the young barbarians some contact 
with the refining amenities of femininity; but, as Rosalind 
ironically implied, you can have too much of a good thing. 
The male teacher, moreover, as a rule, has been a boy 
himself, and the boy needs his influence. Hence it seems 
most unfortunate that high schools should be so largely 
““manned by women.”’ If the faculties could be composed 
of about equal numbers of men and women of equally good 
personality, the service of the schools in really shaping 
future society would be infinitely enlarged. 


Where the Fittest Do Not Survive 


Our boys are entering a new stage of life. They leave 
the home community and go downtown to school. Thus 
are opened up to them the thousand distractions of the 
center of the city—the street-car ride, department stores, 
fakers, moving-picture shows, vaudeville, poolrooms—and 
worse. In the school there are athletics, societies, the big 
study hall, the crowded corridors, the lunchroom, the 
gymnasium, and the school organization which often 
seems necessarily inexorable. To it they are not indi- 
viduals, but a mass, too often subjected to the law of the 
survival of the fittest: This is unfortunate, because it 
often happens that the fittest do not survive, and that 
those capable of the largest growth are stunted because 
the school has a single treatment for all cases. Witness 
Edison, Darwin, Beecher, Emerson, Wagner, Seward, and 
many others whom the schools discarded as dunces. ' 

Of our hundred boys, many are hopelessly lost, so far as 
the first term’s work goes, at the end of the first six weeks. 
Then they begin to drop out. 


His Pianos Will Ring Truer Than His Latin Quantities 
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What Was the Matter With Rogers? What is the Mats 
ter With the ‘‘Football Bunch” in Every High School? 


According to the statistics of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, forty-one boys will not return the 
second year; sixty-two of the original hundred will not 
return the third, and seventy-six will not return the fourth 
year. Of the twenty-four left, somewhere from five to ten 
will go to college. Here, then, are the American Beauty 
roses, for which we have pinched off ninety to ninety-five 
buds. And after all our trouble the college tells us that of 
these only one is really a rose and that the rest are really 
sunflowers. 

The disaster to many who stay in the school is greater 
than to those who are shoved out. ‘‘I must keep my eye 
on that gang!’’ remarked the principal of a high school. 
The gang comprised about a dozen boys; and the sudden 
hush as the principal and his companion passed did not 
indicate a lack of interesting material for conversation. 
That afternoon the water was turned on at the emergency 
hose in the hall near the office, and the floor was drenched 
with six or eight barrels of water before it could be turned 
off. That gang had four interests in high school in about 
the following order: first, the “‘frats’’; second, athletics; 
third, deviltry; and fourth, girls. All very human; none 
particularly fraught with educational or cultural possi- 
bilities. Worse than this, that gang, composed of school 
loafers, is typical of nearly every high school in the 
country. 

The loafer is very frequently a chronic truant. Here is 
a case that you, Mr. Principal, will recognize. Reginald 
Buehler sent word that he had gone to work and you took 

his name off the roll. Two weeks later— 
or was it six?—you found out, quite by 
accident, that his parents supposed he 
had been in school every day. He had left 
home at the usual time and in all respects 
had been a model of punctuality. His 
mother had found a queer piece of cubical 
chalk in his pocket and had wondered at 
the change in school supplies since she 
was a girl! Once or twice she mistrusted 
that she smelled—but her boy certainly 
was above such suspicion! 

Did you find out what was really the 
trouble with that culprit? Did he ever 
tell you that he hated school, that he hated 
his teachers, that he hated his lessons, that 
he hated you? Did you talk to him about 
culture and mental discipline and about 
preparing for life? Did you force him 
back into the classes he hated because the 
first article of your pedagogical religion 
was that without the shedding of Latin 
there is no remission of ignorance? 

The loafer isn’t intellectual. You may 
sugarcoat your mental pill an inch thick— 
it is still as bitter as quinine. He wants to 
do something! Then, for Heaven’s sake, 
give him something to do! In nine cases 

» out of ten, if you take the loafer out of the 
Latin class and make him roll up his 
sleeves and sweat while he is fitting two 
boards together he will be captivated. He 
will even study a book if he can see how it 
connects up with his own life—now. He 


_ interest of the loafer. 
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probably will make a bungling job memorizing the pro- 
visions of Magna Charta; but he can easily be induced to 
study the activities of the ward boss, and he can be made 
to see how this functionary’s machinations blast the 
efficiency of the fire and police departments. He probably 
won’t get frightened over the direful prospect of humanity 
threatened in the theory of Malthus; but he can be made 
to see that he is paying freight when he buys an orange. 
It probably would not be advisable to inform him that he 
is helping to support the Government when he smokes a 
cigarette. 

Another queer thing about the loafer is that he very 
often makes good. This hedoes in spite of the school which 
has done its best to spoil him by a most thorough course in 
not doing the thing he is supposed to do. When he strikes 
his gait, however, he often develops an earning capacity 
that gives a sickly grin to his professor’s chronic state of 
dignified impecuniosity. 

Isn’t it a fair proposition that the school should provide 
something for the loafer to do? Experiments have been 
made with various lines of manual activity in the school 
and with a combination of schoolwork and outside shop- 
work that have proved the possibility of enlisting the 
Moreover, when these interests are 
discovered they are always found to demand some form of 
academic work; so that the boy as he is, and not the boy 
as he might be if he were cast in the ideal mold used for us 
schoolmasters, is put to school to learn something of value 
to him. 

What have we done for the boy who, because of eco- 
nomic stress, can come only a year orso? We have tried to 
teach him to swim by giving him a chemical analysis of 
H,O. We have offered him a curriculum of admittedly 
little practical value, however well it may be devised as a 
basis for something farther on, where he can never hope 
to go. It is as if a salesman out of employment should 
ask for a letter of introduction to the owner of a big 
department store and be given a passport to Russia. 


Giving a Stone to the Boy Who Asks Bread 


“‘Meesder Brincipal,’”’ said a curly-haired son of Abra- 
ham the other day, ‘‘I vould like mine Isaac to study some- 
ding he gan use. I am a poor man, with six shildren; 
and Ikey must vork after one year—two year—not more.” 

Come, brother principal, have you not had literally 
hundreds of appeals like Isaac’s from all sorts of people? 
Here is another that is typical of a familiar tragedy: 

“Please, Professor Virgil, may I drop Latin and algebra? 
When I entered I expected to go through school and go on 
to college; but my father died last summer. My mother 
says that if I will sell papers this winter she will try to 
keep me in school until June. Then I must get a job and 
help support my younger brothers and sisters. I would 
like to take something that will help me next June.” 

Then you gave the boy a nice fatherly talk, wherein you 
painted a picture of the beauty of culture and the mysteries 
of mental discipline on a canvas already filled with compu- 
tations of rent, potatoes and coal. You ended your dis- 
sertation with a casual remark that you could not think of 
letting him drop these subjects, anyway, because your first 
official duty is to uphold the standard of the.school. 
Maybe, under your breath, you were cursing the whole 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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The Loafer is Very Frequently a Chronic Truant 


HIS is some 
time ago now 
I am working 


for G. Dagnino, 
Negri & Company, 
in capacity of confidential bookkeeper and foreign and 
domestic correspondent. I am commanding very good 
salary, sixteen dollars a week, and certainly also have 
charge of petty cash, so I am possible to live very comfort- 
ably in the Pensione Pellegrino, Guido Fusaroli, proprietor, 
West 38th Street near Sixth Avenue. 

There I become the acquaintance of B. Podeste, the 
portrait painter, and his friend, Mr. Pendini, son of Cav. 
Arturo Pendini, which is wealthy retired silk concern in 
Milano, and Mr. Pendini is of the impression that his 
father lives a charming life and will never die. In con- 
sequence, therefore, Mr. Pendini holds a situation in the 
office of Avvo. Guglielmo Suardi, Algonquin Life Insurance 
Building, with compensation ten dollars a week and 
commissions. 

Certainly also it becomes necessary for Mr. Pendini to 
be in other respects gainful, or how should he live, so he 
procures for B. Podeste, the portrait painter, customers 
who wish to present pictures to their families, at a share 
twenty-five per cent of the proceeds. In this way Mr. 
Pendini adds to his earnings, and certainly B. Podeste also, 
on account that the clients of Avvo. Guglielmo Suardi are 
among the well-to-do if ignorant Sicilians in the wholesale 
fruit and also bank and passage-ticket business. 

Among them I can mention, for example, Rocco Lo 
Medico, originally from Palermo, who conducts large bank 
and passage-ticket business office on First Avenue, which 
is being defended by Avvo. Guglielmo Suardi against the 
process of a young lady, Miss Gemma Trombetti, Province 
Potenza, who claims ten thousand dollars injuries for 
promise to marry and now resides in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and against the process ditto as above fifteen thousand 
dollars, except that young lady is named Miss Maria 
Ragione, Province Salerno, and now resides in Mount 
Vernon, New York. And so Mr. Pendini is of opinion, and 
rightfully, that this Lo Medico which he is so galante in 
one way, would be galante in another, with consequence 
that this Lo Medico makes order for portrait upon terms 
GHOFDs/$250: 

Allora B. Podeste, the portrait painter, is in attendance 
at the Banca Lo Medico on First Avenue three days a 
week for three weeks, and every time he returns to the 
Pensione Pellegrino and throws himself into chair, some- 
thing very much like Rodolfo in the last act of Bohéme. 

“TI do my possible!” he exclaims. ‘‘I cannot no more!” 

“What’s a matter now?” Mr. Pendini asks. 

“This pig Lo Medico,” he says, ‘‘he knows about art 
just for same like nothing at all.” 

Mr. Pendini shrugs the shoulders. 

‘Art he has not,” he admits, ‘“‘but money, yes. And it 
is for us to acquire.” 

“He demands too much,” B. Podeste declares. ‘‘He 
says: ‘My face you make to look like a cow on a railroad 
track.’ I says: ‘Your face is your-face, Mr. Lo Medico, 
and I paint what I see.’ ‘Then,’ he says, ‘in case of that 
it is not necessary to pay two hundred and fifty dollars for 
portrait, because at one dollar a camera paints what itsees.’”’ 
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Convince Me Mentally That if Miss 
Trombetti is Going to Buya Portrait, 
it Will Not Be of Rocco Lo Medico 
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‘And with reason he says 
it,’ Mr. Pendini replies. 

“With reason!” B. Pod- 
este cries. “He is cross-eyes 
something horrible, and he 
wants me I must paint him 
with the gaze of a vestal.’’ 

“For two hundred and 
fifty dollars why not?” Mr. 
Pendini asks. 

“And his nose,” B. Pod- 
este says, “it wanders over 
his face like a lava stream.” 

“Then make it straight,” 
Mr. Pendini directs, and so 
it goes till the end of the 
third week B. Podeste 
arrives home weeping. 

“Now whatis it that hurts 
you?” Mr. Pendini asks. 

“Me Iam artist,’ Podeste 
says. 

“Senza dubbio,’’ Mr. 
Pendini assures him. 

“Then must I to please this crocodile paint on his 
waistcoat the watch chain with gold paint in a bottle from 
a pharmacy? The cuffstuds also?” 

“If it is necessary to receive the money,” Mr. Pendini 
tells him, “‘put also the diamond pin in his necktie with 
glass from a fattoria di vetro.’’ 

At this B. Podeste beats with his hand his temples. 

“The diamond too,” he says. ‘‘I am impossible to 
please such a pazzo! He insists that I must make larger 
the diamond. He says that his credit is at stake, and if 
his clients see such a small diamond in his cravat they 
take their money elsewhere.” 

Mr. Pendini he raises high the eyebrows. 

‘Paint all the treasures of the Vatican on his chest,”’ he 
advises. ‘‘What do we care, so long as we acquire the 
money?” 

And this is certainly the song that Mr. Pendini like all 
Milanesi sings ever—“Acquire the money.” So it is a 
week later, when I arrive at the pensione I know something 
is gone wrong about the money for Lo Medico’s picture, 
because I find Mr. Pendini in the parlor seated in a chair 
similar to Rigoletto when he makes discovery that the 
Duca is getting fresh with Gilda. 

“What’s a matter with you, Mr. Pendini?’” I ask. Mr. 
Pendini he is making sospiri, which in Pagliacci I see very 
often Caruso, and it does not so affect me pathetically. 

“The worst is the matter,”’ he says, moaning some more. 
“Lo Medico is gone.” 

“Gone!” I exclaim. 

“Skipped!”’ he groans. ‘‘Run away! And only this 
morning we left the portrait at the frame-makers. Podeste 
is gone to get it now. I expect him any moment, and how 
shall I tell him?” 
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But it is not be- 
coming necessary 
to tell Podeste 
something, because 
in that instant Paod- 
este comes in the 
room and gives one 
look. Then he 
begins shivering, 
and his face has 
appearance just for 
same like Tonio 
when he is coming 
before the curtain 
and sings the 
Prologo. 

“Tt is then true,” 
he cries, and puts 
down the picture 
which he is ecarry- 
ing. “Tread inthe 
Corriere della Sera 
just now a bankeris 
gone away to hide 
himself. The paper 


Iacono, but I am 
suspect it is Rocco 
Lo Medico.” 

Mr. Pendini nods, and it is a situation tragic like 
Santuzza tells her mother-in-law Turiddu is going back 
on her. I assure you I am coming pretty near weeping 
myself. 

Allora I think it is pertinent I must do something to 
encourage them. : 

‘‘At any rate,’’ I says, “you still have the picture.” 

Then B. Podeste laughs, but make no mistake he is not 
so quick cheered up. He laughs as I am very often hearing 
to laugh Mefistofele in the opera of Boito by the same 
name, which if it is done artistic it is more tragic than tears. 
B. Podeste does it not only artistic, but from the heart, and 
I give you my word I am to witness many performances, 
but none better in the Teatro Bellini or San Carlo. 

“The picture!” he cries. “‘The picture!” 

And with this he turns and is going for to make a kick 
at the picture, when I take it away from the floor and his 
foot shoots the air. 

“‘ Aspetta!’’ I shout. “‘No rashness! I have an idea.” 

“‘An idea to do what?”’ says Mr. Pendini. 


again. 


“The picture is worth not to nobody,” he says, “except — 


to Lo Medico.” 


“Well certainly,” I says, ‘nobody is going to buy it for © 
sole purpose of presentation to Accademia di Belle Arti, { 
but if you give me the lending of the picture for two days — 


I think I can sell it for fifty dollars.” 
“Fifty dollars!’’ Mr. Pendini cries. 


“Sure,’’ I answer, “because if you don’t sell it this way 


you will get nothing.” 

“Well then,” Mr. Pendini says proud, “I am going eat 
it first.” 

But when I say fifty dollars B. Podeste gets a little 
calmer. ; 


““What’s a matter with you, Pendini?”’ he asks. “Ain’t 


Paolo Veronese, Giovanni Bellini, Tintoretto and the like 
painted pictures for fifty dollars in their day?” 

Then he turns to me and says: 

“Go ahead sell the picture, and if you get fifty dollars 
for it, personally I will buy you such a dinner as you will 
not taste outside the Biffini or Savini in the Galleria.” 

Such is the way a Milanese talks. Always they think 
they are dealing with children, but if I would sell that 
picture for compensation of dinner only, I am indeed a 


Milanese and not a Napolitano. No, my friend, I assure © 


you, I will sell the picture, yes, but not for less than a 
hundred dollars—fifty for me and fifty for them; and to 
this conclusion the same evening I am going on Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


I like all that. Indeed, except she is fat, she is not at all 
good looking, and I am not surprised that the banker Lo 
Medico tries to make a bad job better by breaching his 
engagement with her. 

Nevertheless, if she values so high his affection at ten 
thousand dollars, is it not reasonable the hypothesis that 
she will consider to purchase as a souvenir of her lover the 
picture for a hundred dollars? 


I 


Allora I am coming to her house in Paterson third-floor - 


front, and I knock at the door, which a short fellow is 
quick to open, and I am at once to perceive, by undershirt 


says Rocco Lo 


CANNOT to say Miss Gemma Trombetti is so beautiful 


“To sell the picture,” I reply, and B. Podeste laughs — 
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“‘Compare the Way the Mustache Curls With Mr. Graziadio’s Mustache”’ 


1e is wearing, the vulgarity and low social standing of the 
[rombetti family, the shirt being red flannel and with 
yatches. 

“Che volete?”’ he says in a voice very profound and rough, 
ike you could expect from a person with such a bull chest 
ind large biceps, triceps, and so forth. 

“T have the honor,” I reply, “‘to address the father of 
Miss Gemma Trombetti?”’ 

This is a mistake, as I soon see, because it is not 
the father, it is the brother, and the conversation thus 
unhappily begun takes on a pugnacious aspect. 

“____1”? he says, using to me a term so unrefined that 
it is rarely employed even among the lower classes of 
Province Potenza. ‘What do you want?” 

I am further embarrassed, in that ladies are present in 
the person of Miss Gemma Trombetti and her mother, 
which are just inside the door; and indeed as the brother 
is speaking Miss Trombetti appears. Also from the 
employment of certain language to her brother, I gather 
she is a person of violent temper and the chief wage-earner 
of her family, because her brother makes no retort, but 
when she says in English: ‘‘ Chase yourself, you big bum,” 
he goes downstairs subito. 

So I make an obeisance similar to the Maestro Arturo 
Toscanini at the conclusion of the Intermezzo di Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and I say: 

“Miss Trombetti,” in a voice simpatica like Caruso 
when he sings Che gelida manina, “I am coming to see you 
to show you a picture which I have. May I to enter?” 

She tells me to come in, and I unwrap the picture, which 
I am compelled to admit the frame alone looks worth ten 
dollars not including the glass. So she looks once, twice 
at the picture. 

“Not today,” she says. “I am enough to do with my 
money that I shall support a mother and a worthless 

brother, without I must pay two dollars a week on a 
picture of myself.” 

I bow some more. 

“You mistake,’ I explain. 
photograph enlargements. I am a friend.” 

Then I turn to the light the picture and I say: 

“Do you not recognize this?” 

Miss Trombetti she stoops down and makes critical 
examination of the picture. 

“Sicuramente!”’ she says. 
Emanuele.” 

_ Then she examines some more. 

“And,” she adds, “‘he is wearing some cuffstuds like the 
pair I give Rocco Lo Medico.” 

At this the mother, which is laying on a sofa in the back 
of the room, suddenly wakes up. 

“Rocco Lo Medico!” she cries, and then she starts out 
on a long conversation, which she says she will take Rocco 
Lo Medico by the neck and with her hands pluck out his 
heart, liver, and so forth, mentioning what she will do 
with these and other internal organs in a manner, to say 
the least, unappetizing. 

Furthermore, when the mother is nearly halfway through, 
Miss Trombetti clasps her hands together, and she gets 
going, first with little curses and then big ones, in which 
Rocco Lo Medico is wished a lot of happenings that not 
only nauseate me physically, but convince me mentally 
that if Miss Trombetti is going to buy a portrait, it will 
not be of Rocco Lo Medico. 

So while Miss Trombetti and her mother are busy, 
I pack up again the picture and let myself out; which the 
brother is leaning up against the front door, and as I pass 
he addresses me in a manner that, encumbered with the 
picture as I am, I cannot resent. This he mistakes for 
cowardice, and in consequence pursues me down the 
street, so that in order to protect the work of art entrusted 
to me I must to exert myself with unusual speed, as 
result of which I am fortunate to outdistance him. 

The next day I am obliged to confess to B. Podeste and 

r. Pendini that my efforts are without fruit, but that in 

enty-four hours longer I am confident to report progress. 
A rdingly that evening I am presenting myself at the 
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“E il Re d'Italia, Vittorio 


“T am not a pedler of 


residence of Miss Maria 
Ragione, which I congratulate 
myself to find is in a respect- 
able neighborhood of Mount 
Vernon on the first-floor front, 
and that Miss Ragione lives 
with a widowed married sister 
but no brother or father. 

But while I hold the utter- 
most sympathy for Miss 
Ragione, candor insists on the 
grudging admission that she 
is not in the first blushing of 
youth. Indeed she compares 
to my ideal of an affianced 
maiden something as the dried 
apple of commerce to the pip- 
pin ripening on the tree; but 
I am quick to perceive that 
she is not insensitive to 
masculine charms. 

So when I knock at the door, she asks me to enter in a 
voice seducting as Mimi when she imparts the information 
to Rudolfo: 


Vivo solo ioletta 
La in una bianca cameretta. 


And also I am pleased to notice that there is in Miss 
Ragione’s little room much neatness and cleanness, and 
Miss Ragione herself is dressed stylish; though for one so 
thin and even bony, pink is a little prematurely young. 
All this makes me believe that she still hopes and also 
despairs to get married; and when she asks me what it is 
that I desire of her, I become uneasy at the smile which 
she presents me with, because while my situation with G. 
Dagnino, Negri & Company is ample provision for myself, 
T have no desire for marital entanglements. 

Therefore, after I am sitting down on a sofa, I act very 
businesslike and I say to her: 

“Miss Ragione, I am here to see you for selling a portrait 
which I have with me.” 

I then unpack the portrait, which I exhibit in a good 
light. 

“You of course recognize the likeness,’’ I say, and Miss 
Ragione nods. 

“Yes, I do,” she admits, “but I am only a poor dress- 
maker, and if I would got money to buy a picture of the 
Duca d’Aosta, it would be a cheap litografia and not a 
pittura in gold and glass such as this.” 

“This is not the Duca d’Aosta,’’ I explain, “this is 
some one you know.” 

Then Miss Ragione smiles again, and I detect that as 
much as one with the complexion like a crocodile skin 
can do so, she blushes. 

“Even a portrait of yourself,’ she says, “I have not 
money to buy.” 

At this time of which I speak it is true I am wearing a 
mustache, but I look no more like the Duca d’Aosta as 
I am to resemble Rocco Lo Medico. Furthermore, when 
she says this to me she gets up from the chair on which she 
is sitting and comes and places herself beside me on the 
sofa. So I see it is time to leave, because it is not only 
most unlikely that she will buy the portrait when I tell her 
it is Rocco Lo Medico, but for the making of fifty dollars 
why should I endanger my liberty? 

Allora I rise to the feet and repack the picture. 

“Surely,” I says, “if the young lady does not recognize 
the picture, I am intruding because I must make a mistake 
in the house. Have I 
right in believing that 
I address Miss Angelina 
Ragione?”’ 

“My name is Maria 
Ragione,”’ Miss Ragione 
says soft. 

“But it makes not 
difference to me,” she 
adds, ‘“‘so will you not 
sit down again?” 

“You must excuse 
me,” I say, and I assure 
you I am perspiring like 
it would be August, 
“but Miss Angelina 
Ragione is expecting 
me.” 

So I go to the door, 
and as she shows me out 
she says: 

“Call again,” to the 
which I reply certainly, 
“Thank you,” and I am 
returning immediately 
by the ferrovia and 
not by trolley to the 
Pensione Pellegrino, so 
anxious am I to shake 
the earth of Mount 
Vernon from my feet. 


Nevertheless, I am wondering to myself what shall I say 
to B. Podeste when I shall enter the pensione, all of which 
mental speculations are set at naught by the circumstance 
that on arriving I am met in the hallway by a person who 
with the right hand grabs me around the throat and with 
the left hand takes from me the picture. 

“‘So,’”’ he says in English, although to me he has much 
the appearance of a clean-shaven Neapolitan camorrista, 
“you are the other guy.” 

Before I can to reply, Mr. Pendini comes down the 
stairs, and it is apparent from his collar that this camorrista 
is trying also to choke him. 

“You see,” he says, ‘‘I am telling the truth.” 

“And you got your luck with you too,” the camorrista 
replies, and it would appear that he is under some vow to 
speak no Italian, because even when he is to curse, he does 
so in English, which if one comes to compare for cursing 
English to Italian, it is like a beggar to a millionaire. 

“Who is this gentleman?”’ I ask, which I am using such 
emphasis on the “gentleman” as would have made it 
ironical if I am speaking of the king of Italy himself. But 
do you think the camorrista understood it? Not at all, 
because it appears he is not a camorrista but a policeman, 
and to hurt with irony a policeman is just for same like 
drawing blood from a rhinoceros with a pin. 

“You tell him,” the policeman says to Mr. Pendini. 
“T got business to attend to.” 

And then he takes the picture under his arm and leaves 
Mr. Pendini and me standing in the lobby of the pensione. 

“He, is an agent of the secret police by the name of 
Francesco Caldarazzo,’ Mr. Pendini says, “and they 
suspect that Rocco Lo Medico is in hiding at Philadelphia.” 

“But why do they take the picture?” I ask, and Mr. 
Pendini, despite that his throat is all red and sore—as, too, 
is mine, I assure you—he stands still on the bottom of the 
stair and he laughs till the rest of his face is just for same 
color like his throat. 

“They take the picture,” he said, “for to make 
identification of Rocco Lo Medico.” 


qr 


HREE days pass on, and in the evening B. Podeste, the 

portrait painter, Mr. Pendini and certainly also myself 
are dining in the sala da mangiare of the Pensione Pellegrino 
when the proprietor Fusaroli enters. 

“To see you upstairs in my private room is an agent of 
police and two ladies,” he says. “‘And oh, my friends,” he 
continues, “if you are doing something to bring dishonor 
on this house, never mind that Podeste owes me for 
lodging twenty dollars, I implore you to find quarters 
elsewhere; because if I did not myself open the street door 
it remains for my guests to see a policeman seated in my 
parlor, in which case I am nearly ruined.”’ 

“Why do you insult us like this?”” Mr. Pendini says. 
‘““We are men of honor and discretion, and if the police 
visit us, it is because we are wronged not wronging.” 

Just the same, while Mr. Pendini talks brave he acts on 
the contrary, and as for B. Podeste, he presents exhibition 
of timidness pitiable to behold. It is no use that we would 
attempt to finish our dinner, because, as they say in the 
vernacular, “Fear makes a small stomach.” So we go 
upstairs, and sure enough there is in Fusaroli’s private 
office an agent of police in uniform. In the shadow sits 
two ladies, so that I do not recognize them, and perhaps it 
is because of their presence that the agent of police carries 
himself with urbanity, except that he calls Mr. Pendini 
“Jack.” (Continued on Page 60) 


Then She Showers Kisses on His Bruised Cheeks, While He Struggles in Vain 
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“‘Loafing for Weeks in Those Hot Sulphur 
Quarries 
Which Sherman Once Said Were the Same 
Thing That War Is’”’ 


I—AN INTERVIEW WITH SATAN 


4 WAS just before Easter. I walked down Fifth Avenue 
Viewing the wealth that I never would have, I knew; 
Counting the heiresses weighted with collars worth 
Fortunes, and plumage—say, six billion dollars’ worth— 
Decked out in all they could borrow or buy themselves. 
“Say, what on earth do these worldlings deny themselves?” 
Said I inquiringly, 
Looking admiringly 
Over those gay Lenten buds, who untiringly 
Plundered the shops with a spendthrift insanity, 
Laying in cargoes of Eastertide vanity. 


Thus, as I gazed, I observed in the throng 
A dark foreign gentleman, lanky and long. 
He wore a thick ulster; he wore a false beard; 
He wore yellow goggles—but what was most weird 
Was that which I saw peeping under his coat— 
A barb-pointed tail and the foot of a goat! 
“Hello, Mr. Divvil!’’ 
I cried in delight. 
His frame seemed to shrivel 
In horrible fright. 
“Don’t call me by name!” he hissed—“ not above ground 
here. 
I'd be extradited were I to be found here; 
For you know, during Lent, they condemn me to rusticate 
Down on the Farm—it’s so dull I most busticate, 


~  G 
Wessel de mx (4 bg in, 
“I'm Planning a Milliner’s Thriitlt 
In a Hat That’s the Size of a Pili’”’ 
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Loafing for weeks in those hot sulphur quarries 


Which Sherman once said were the same thing that War is. 


So, up like a cork 
I quietly bob; 
Back to New York 
And on to the job— 
Looking over the ground for the good modern reason: 
A Manager must keep ahead of his season.’’ 
The journalist’s instinct o’ercame my compunction. 


I brought out my notebook and quizzed him with unction. 


“*Oh, sir,’”’ I began, “since you’re Master of Wiles, 
No doubt you're the fellow who plans all the styles. 
Can you give me some points on——”’ 

With cynical smiles 
The Demon broke in: ‘As you know, down in Hades 
Our Easter temptations are all for the Ladies. 
You can coax men with graft 
Or gold-bearing lodes; 
But to make women daft 
You must show ’em the modes. 
I've a corps of Designers who labor with relish, 
Seeking the feminine charms to embellish 
With styles that are novel and perfectly hellish!’’ 
He drew from his vest : 
A fashion-plate sheet. 
“Here’s a style I suggest, 
Which is novel and neat! ’’— 
It showed a slim maiden, the fashion-plate kind, 
With her skirt cut as high as the ankles behind, 
But spread out in front in a seven-foot train! — 
I shouted: ‘‘My word! 
Dear sir, that’s absurd!’ 

“What most recommends all the styles, so I’ve heard, 
Is their charming absurdity,’’ Satan commented. 

“This wonderful mode which you see represented 
Is called the New Walking Skirt, built with the aim 
To make walking difficult—it is my claim 
That walking skirts shouldn’t be walked in; which same 

Is proved by the ‘hobble’ — 
A patent of mine— 
Whose hideous wobble 
Made cripples divine 
Of skirt-shackled women who loved the design.” 
Again at the picture I looked, and a hope 
Shot through my soul like a glorified dope. 

“Joy! Joy! If our wives must wear gowns cut like this 
They'll hook up in front, causing husbandly bliss!” 
“Nay, friend,”’ growled the Fiend, with a Stygian leer; 

“«* Twas I who invented the backhook ideer. 

D’ye think I would part 

With a fashion so smart 
That it brings me twelve billion fat curses a year?” 
Struck dumb by his cruelty, horror-consumed, 
I leaned on a lamp-post. The Demon resumed: 

“Among the fresh styles of the fiercest and saddest 
I’m going to spring on the Feminine Faddist, 


“T’m planning a milliner’s thrill 
In a Hat that’s the size of a pill. 
But the Husband will wail: 
‘Holy smoke! What a whale!’ 
When he looks at the Hat on the bill. 


“‘T’m planning a corset of tin 
Which goes from the shin to the chin; 
If a lady is fat, 
In an armor like that 
She’ll never sit down—till she’s thin. 


“I’m planning a gown made of fringe 
In colors so bright that they singe, 
With a skirt rather bold— 
So incrusted with gold 
That it bends at the knees on a hinge.” 


Iheard. ‘Forty shucks!’’ I exclaimed in a passion. 
“Are all women crazy when tempted by Fashion?” 
“Young fella,’’ said Satan, “‘the best way to see 

Is to look for yourself—so, come on! Follow me!”’ 


II— AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. MONEYWORTH 


We put the Cloak of Darkness on and stealthily did go 
Into the house of Moneyworth on splendid Bullion Row. 
The lovely Mrs. Moneyworth was trying many a gown, 
Raging and raving and stamping up and down. 


Forty-seven milliners with boxes came and went; 
Ninety-’leven furriers inflamed her discontent; 

Cutters and fitters came bowing roundabout— 
Ramping and champing, she fiercely showed them out. 


“This is not the hat asked! The color’s far too strong! 


That brocade is such amess! You've got the bodice wrong! 


Ermine muff?—that shoddy stuff? You refuse to trade? 
Then the ragman gets it or I throw it to my maid! 


“Oh! Can no one fit me? With all the price I pay— 
Waist that gapes at all the seams—only meets halfway! 


Witte Lats O BN; 


“This Wonderful Mode Which You See 
Represented 
Is Called the New Walking Skirt, Built 
With the Aim 
To Make Walking Difficuit’® 


Horrid, horrid tradesmen!’’ She sudden down did sit 
And threw a lovely spasm. So, at last, she got her fit. 


III— AN INTERVIEW WITH TILLY PENNYWORTH 


Disguised as rent collectors, we sought the tenement 
Where little Tilly Pennyworth resides in heart’s content. 
Perching on a soapbox, blissfully she sat 

Attending some one’s baby and trimming up a hat. 


The frame was cheap and shoddy, the feather short and 
limp— 

The bow was second-handed, suggesting scrape and skimp; 

But, as the maiden’s needle above the threads did bob, 

The colored chromos on the wall smiled down upon the job. 


“The frame is wort’ a quarter,”’ said Tilly unto me; 

“Th’ fedder’s wort’ a dollar—and that’s some money—gee! 
The ribbon was a present from Myrtle Blickensopp, 
Who’s awful lib’ral wit’ ’er dough—she’s married to a cop! 


“Tt costs a lot o’ rhino, this racin’ wit’ th’ style; 
I’m takin’ sportin’ chances—I guess th’ risk’s wort’ while. 
In case 0’ competition, y’ got to git in line— 
Kate Sweeney’s got a cady wort’ a dollar forty-nine. 


“T’ll wear this lid on Sunday; and when the fellers see 
Me walkin’ underneath it they’ll hardly know it’s me. 
The very Saints in Heaven will whisper: ‘Look at Till!’ 
If that don’t fetch Mike Rafferty I guess there’s nothin’ will.”’ 


Perching on a Soapbox, Blissfully She Sat 
Attending Some One's Baby and Trimming 
Up a Hat 
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Being Some Observations he Keminine Fad During 


the Days the Glad Festival=By Walllace Irwin 


[V—AN INTERVIEW WITH A TIGHTWAD 


In a green taxicab that was devilish fleet 

The Fiend took me next to a narrow-gauge 
street, 

Where a narrow-gauge house on a narrow- 
gauge plot 

Displayed on the doorbell the name Spend- 
less Lott. 

Our long Cloak o’ Darkness adjusting 
with hooks, 

We slid through the door like a couple otf 


spooks. 
In the parlor sat Spendless addressing his 
ife 


wife. 
He’d plainly been having the time of his 
life; 
For Her Ladyship quivered 
With impotent rage 
As her husband delivered 
This argument sage: 


Oh, wife of mine! Oh, life of mine! 

I see it in your eye— 

To yonder shop you’re going to hop, 
Intending for to buy. 

You say your gown is broken down; 
You need a brand-new shell— 

How can this be? It seems to me 
You never looked so well. 


“T love you best when simply dressed— 

Soft colors; not too bold. 

Why don’t you wear that pink affair? 
You say it’s three years old? 

I swear, my love, by Heaven above, 
I like your old gowns best. 

And then, you know, it’s vulgar show 
To be too smartly dressed. 


“That dear old Merry Widow hat 
You had five years ago— 
Associations cling to that 
Which set my heart aglow. 
You want a change? Then rearrange 
Its rather faded wings. 
I love its contour better than 
Those flashy modern things. 


“More rare than wealth your splendid health; 

Your jewels are your eyes; 

Your throat of milk outrivals sills. 
Vain hats should not disguise 

Those masses rare of chestnut hair ; 
And your small feet, I feel, 

Inspire my muse—what though your shoes 
Are run down at the heel? 


«My lovely Mae—what’s that you say? 

I’m close? Oh, very well! 

My finer taste I seem to waste 
On you, oh, thankless belle. 

Go deck yourself with Fashion’s spoils, 
Which higher souls disdain. 

Avaunt! Here’s fifteen dollars cash. 
Go squander—and be vain!”’ 


“T Love You Best When Simply Dressed — 
Soft Colors; Not Too Bold. 
Why Don’t You Wear That Pink Affair? 
You Say it’s Three Years Old?”’ 


Sadly He Groaned — 
Then Morosely Intoned 


V—INTERVIEW WITH A PARISIENNE 


Intending the various styles to peruse, 
We stopped at the shop of Ma’mselle Charlotte Russe, 
Whose gold-and-white mart, 
Decoying the ‘‘ smart,” 
Stood close to the throb of Fifth Avenue’s heart. 
Her window was dressed 
In a style to suggest 
The milliners’ seven-and-twenty beatitudes— 
Bright-pluméd wonders in various attitudes— 
Perched like a cageful of tropic zodlogy 
Set there to dazzle the female psychology ; 
All gazing streetward as if to defy me— 
Waving the challenge: ‘I dare you to buy me!” 


Said Satan: ‘‘Those French people do have the trick 
Of showing the goods which surpasses Old Nick!”’ 
Petite Ma’mselle Charlotte Russe stood by the door 
A-marking a bonnet up five dollars more. 
Removing my lid with my courtliest wrench, 
I sought to address her in boarding-school French: 
“Beau matin, mad’moiselle, racontez, s’il vous plait 
Whereat she replied: ‘‘ Wid yer blarney, go ’way! 
It’s busy I am, and no time to kape tab 
On yer fresh foreign ways and yer cheap Dago blab.’’ 
As I quailed from her blow with a weak indecision, 
She held up a hat labeled One Hundred Dollars, 
And sang in her clear County Mayo Parisian 
The rhythmical—fiscal—confession which follows: 


“This chapeau, which you are leavin’ 
For the wealthy, as you should, 
Costs a hundred dollars even 
When the Easter trade is good. 
Sure, I soak ’em as I should 
When the Easter trade is good. 


“‘Later on, when trade grows shifty 
And the shoppers hard to find, 
I may mark it down to fifty— 
Just to show that I am kind. 
When the trade is hard to find 
Every milliner is kind. 


“When the town strikes summer's Tophet, 
I may sell the bonnet then 
For ten dollars—and my profit 
Will be just a dollar ten. 
When I sell the hat for ten 
There’s a profit—even then!” 


VI-INTERVIEW WITH A SUFFRAGETTE’S HUSBAND 


And next we arrived, in our trip up and down, 
Ata fine-looking hall in a smart part of town. 
Here many vehicles, brimming with style, 
Stretched down the Avenue nearly a mile. 
Beautiful ladies, attended by flunkies, 
Followed by footmen like overdressed monkeys, 
Entered the portals 
Like gorgeous immortals. 
Over the door flared a sign, black and white, 
“‘Grand Suffrage Rally—All Welcome Tonight!” 


Out in a cab, smoking sadly alone, 

Sat a fat Husband, with eyes dull as stone, 

Thumbing a checkbook and murmuring o’er: 
“That was a jolt—can we stand it once more?”’ 

Satan approached and said: ‘‘ Good sir, I guess 

You know some pointers on feminine dress.”’ 


“‘My Bank Account Turns Over Twice 
When Annie Makes a Speech’’ 


cables! 
real sables? 
frill? 
Bill!”’ 

Sadly he groaned— 

‘Then morosely intoned : 
quered men, 
be a dowdy hen. 
dusty as a rug; 
in a pug; 
worth eighty cents, 
pensive ornaments; 
canceled all such bets 


the Suffragettes. 


‘“‘For Annie’s on the platform 
A-lecturing with zeal. 

Her gown of grace is Cluny lace— 
Exclusive—by Lucile. 

Large diamond drops are in her ears— 
They cost a thousand each. 

My bank account turns over twice 
When Annie makes a speech. 


“Pointers!’’ he gasped. ‘‘By the Stygian 
Did you see her—the tall woman wearing 
Note the brocade and the hat and the 


Well, I’m the Husband that’s Paying the 


“‘Six or seven years ago, ere Suffrage con- 
They used to think the Suffragette would 
They thought she’d wear a trailing skirt as 
Her eyes would be in spectacles, her frizzes 
She’d wear a pair o’ dollar boots, a waist 
While her person would be minus all ex- 
But I’ve lived down all such prejudice and 


Since my beloved Annie Belle has joined 


“No Votes-for-Women rally is complete without my Ann; 
And weeks and weeks ahead of time she doth begin to plan. 


She says: ‘How can I possibly appear in this affair 


When all the other Delegates have something new to wear? 
Just look at Maud MacSwagger—don’t you know her sable 


coat 


Does more than all her arguments to fetch the East Side vote! 
She never wears a gown that’s not imported from abroad.’ 
And so it’s me that signs the checks for Keeping Up with 


Maud. 


“So Annie’s on the platform 

To bolster woman’s weal. 

Her gown is fair with jewels rare 
And fringed with bright chenille. 

The spellbound girls behold her pearls— 
But toward Election Day 

My checkbook sheds its withered leaves 
And softly fades away.” 


VIUI—THE DIVVIL, HE SAYS: 


Says the Divvil to me: ‘‘I will bid you good day. 
I’m infernally busy just now, for they say 
There'll soon be a big Presidential campaign 
That’ll simply raise all of my tidy domain. 


Well, so long, Mr. Man!’’ quoth the Monarch of Sin. 


“If you’re ever my way, why, I hope you'll drop in!”’ 
So he vanished by Subway—no doubt for a call 
On some rousing old cronies in Tammany Hall. 
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Petite Ma'’mselle Charlotte Russe Stood 
by the Door 

A-zmarking a Bonnet Up Five Dollars 
More 
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S THE Daily Even- D> 

A ing News, with 
pardonable en- 

thusiasm, pointed out at 
the time, three events of 
practically national importance took place in town all in 
that one week. On Tuesday night at 9:37 there was a total 
eclipse of the moon, not generally visible throughout the 
United States; on Wednesday morning the Tri-State 
Steam and Hand Laundrymen’s Association began a two- 
days annual convention at St. Clair Hall; and on Saturday 
at high noon Eastern eapital, in the person of J. Hayden 
Witherbee, arrived. 

The greatest of these was Witherbee. The eclipse of the 
moon took place on its appointed schedule and was wit- 
nessed through opera glasses and triangular fragments of 
windowpane that had been smudged with candlesmoke. 
The Tri-State Laundrymen came and heard reports, elected 
officers, had a banquet at the Richland House and departed 
to their several homes. But J. Hayden Witherbee stayed 
on, occupying the bridal chamber at the hotel—the one 
with the private bath attached; and so much interest and 
speculation did his presence create, and so much space did 
the Daily Evening News give in its valued columns to his 
comings and goings and his sayings and doings, that the 
name of J. Hayden Witherbee speedily became, as you 
might say, a household word throughout the breadth and 
length of the Daily Evening News’ circulation. 

It seemed that J. Hayden Witherbee, sitting there in his 
lofty office building far away in Wall Street, New York, 
had had his keen eye upon the town for some time; and 
yet—such were the inscrutable methods of the man—the 
town hadn’t known anything about it and hadn’t even 
suspected it. However, he had been watching its growth 
with the deepest interest; and when, by the count of the 
last United States census, it jumped from seventh in popu- 
lation in the state to fifth he could no longer restrain him- 
self. He got aboard the first train and came right on. He 
had, it would appear, acted with such promptness because, 
in his own mind, he had already decided that the town 
would make an ideal terminal point for his proposed 
Tobacco & Cotton States Interurban Trolley line, which 
would in time link together with twin bonds of throbbing 
steel—the words are those of the reporter for the Daily 
Evening News—no less than twenty-two growing towns, 
ranging southward from the river. Hence his presence, 
exuding from every pore, as it were, the very essences of 
power and influence and money. The paper said he was one 
of the biggest men in Wall Street, a man whose operations 
had been always conducted upon the largest scale. 


When They Were Gone, Mr. Betts Indulged Himself in the 
Luxury of a Still, Small Smile 


Irvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


y This, within the space 
of three or four months, 
had been our second 
experience of physical 
contact with Eastern 
capital. The first one, though, had been in the 
nature of a disappointment. Aman named Betts 
—Henry Betts—had come down from somewhere 
in the North and, for a lump sum, had bought 
outright the city gasworks. It was not such a 
big lump sum, because the gasworks had been 
built right after the war and had thereafter re- 
mained untouched by the stimulating hand of 
improvement. They consisted in the main of a 
crumbly little brick engine house, full of anti- 
quated and self-willed machinery, and just below 
it, on the riverbank, a squat and rusted gas tank, 
surrounded by sloping beds of coal cinders, through 
which at times sluggish rivulets of molten coal 
tar percolated like lava on the flanks of a toy 
voleano. The mains took in only the old part of 
town—not the new part; and the quality of illumi- 
nation furnished was so flickery at all seasons 
and so given to freezing up in winter that many 
subscribers, including even the leading families, 
used coal-oil lamps in their bedchambers until the 
electric power house was built. 

A stock company of exceedingly conservative 
business men had owned the gasworks prior to the 
advent of Henry Betts, and the general manager 
of the plant had been Cassius Poindexter, a 
fellow townsman. Cash Poindexter was a man 
who, in his day, had tried his ’prentice hand at 
many things. At one time he traveled about ina 
democrat wagon, taking orders for enlarging 
crayon portraits from photographs and tintypes, and also 
for the frames to-accompany the same. At a still more 
remote period he had been the authorized agent, on com- 
mission, for a lightning-rod company, selling rods with 
genuine guaranteed platinum tips; and rusty iron stringers, 
with forked tails, which still adhered to outlying farm 
buildings here and there in the county, testified to his 
activities in this regard. Again, Cash Poindexter had held 
the patent rights in four counties for an improved cream 
separator. In the early stages of the vogue for Belgian- 
hare culture in this country he was the first to import a 
family group of these interesting animals into our section. 
He had sold insurance of various sorts, including life, fire 
and cyclone; he was-a notary public; he had tried real 
estate, and he had once enjoyed the distinction of having 

read lawbooks and works on medicine simultaneously. 
But in these, his later years, he had settled down more 
or less and had become general manager of the gas- 
works, which position also included the keeping of 
the books, the reading of meters and the making out 
and collection of the monthly accounts. Nevertheless, 
he was understood to be working at spare moments on 
an invention that would make him independently 
wealthy for life. He was a tall, thin, sad man, with 
long, drooping side whiskers; and he was continually 
combing back his side whiskers with both hands 
caressingly, and this gave him the appearance of aman 
parting a pair of string portiéres and getting ready 
to walk through them, but never doing so. 

When this Mr. Betts came down from the North 
and bought the gasworks it was the general expecta- 
tion that he would extensively overhaul and enlarge 
the plant; but he did nothing of the sort, seeming, 
on the contrary, to be amply satisfied with things 
as they were. He installed himself as general 
manager, retained Cash Poindexter as his assistant, 
and kept right on with the two Kettler boys as his 
engineers and the two darkies, Ed Greer and Lark 
Tilghman, as his firemen. He was a man who 
violated all traditions and ideals concerning how 
Northern capitalists ought to look. He neither wore 
a white piqué vest nor smoked long, black cigars; 
in fact, he didn’t smoke at all. He was a short, 
square, iron-gray person, with a sort of dead and 
fossilized eye. He looked as though he might have 
been rough-hewn originally from one of those soap- 
stone clays which grow harder with age and ex- 
posure. He had a hard, exact way of talking, and 
he wore a hard, exact suit of clothes which varied 
not, weekdays or Sundays, in texture or in cut. 

In short, Mr. Henry Betts, the pioneer Eastern 
investor in those parts, was a profound disappoint- 
ment as to personality and performances. Not so 
with J. Hayden Witherbee. From his Persian-lamb 
lapels to his patent-leather tips he was the physical 
embodiment of all the town had learned to expect 
of a visiting Wall Street capitalist. And he liked the 
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town—that was plain. He spoke enthusiastically of the 
enterprise which animated it; he referred frequently and 
with praise to the awakening of the New South, and he 
was even moved to compliment publicly the cooking at 
the Richland House. It was felt that a stranger and a 
visitor could go no further. 

Also, he moved fast, J. Hayden Witherbee did, showing 
the snap and push so characteristic of the ruling spirits of 
the great moneymarts of the East. Before he had been in 
town a week he had opened negotiations for the purchase 
outright of the new Light and Power Company, explaining 
frankly that if he could come to terms he intended making 
it a part of his projected interurban railway. Would the 
present owners care to sell at a fair valuation?—that was 
what Mr. Witherbee desired to know. 

Would a drowning man grasp at a life-preserver? Would 
a famished colt welcome the return of its maternal parent 
at eventide? Would the present owners, carrying on their 
galled backs an unprofitable burden which local pride had 
forced upon them—would they sell? Here, as manna sent 
from Heaven by way of Wall Street, as you might say, was 
a man who would buy from them a property which had 
never paid and which might never pay; and who, besides, 
meant to do something noble and big for the town. Would 
they sell? Ask them something hard! 

There was a series of conferences—if two conferences 
can be said to constitute a series—one in Mr. Witherbee’s 
room at the hotel, where cigars of an unknown name but 
an impressive bigness were passed round freely; and one 
in the office of the president of the Planters’ National Bank. 
Things went well and swimmingly from the first; Mr. J. 
Hayden Witherbee had a most clear and definite way of 
putting things; and yet, with all that, he was the embodi- 
ment of cordiality and courtesy. So charmed was Doctor 
Lake with his manner that he asked him, right in the midst 
of vital negotiations, if he were not of Southern descent; 
and when he confessed that his mother’s people had come 
from Virginia Doctor Lake said he had felt it from the 
first moment they met, and insisted on shaking hands with 
Mr. Witherbee again. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Witherbee—this was said at the 
first meeting, the one in his room—“‘as I have already told 
you, I need this town as a terminal for my interurban road 
and I need your plant. I expect, of course, to enlarge it 
and to modernize it right up to the minute; but, so far as 
it goes, itis a very good plant andI wantit. I suggest that 
you gentlemen, constituting the directors and the majority 
stockholders, get together between now and tomorrow— 
this evening, say—and put a price on the property. 
Tomorrow I will meet you again, here in this hotel or at 
any point you may select; and if the price you fix seems 
fair, and the papers prove satisfactory to my lawyers, I 
know of no reason why we cannot make a trade. Gentle- 
men, good day. Take another cigar all round before 
leaving.” 

They went apart and confabbed industriously—old 
Major Covington, who was the president of the Light and 
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*ower Company, Doctor Lake and Captain Woodward, 
he two heaviest stockholders, Colonel Courtney Cope, the 
ttorney for the company and likewise a director, and 
undry others. Between themselves, being meanwhile 
illed with jubilant and soothing thoughts, they named a 
rice that would let them out whole, with a margin of 
nterest on the original venture, and yet one which, every- 
hing considered—the growing population, the new sub- 
bs and all that—was a decent enough price. They 
expected to be hammered down a few thousand and were 
yrepared to concede something; but it would seem that 
che big men of the East did not do business in that 
auckstering, cheese-trimming way. Time to them was 
»vidently worth more than the money to be got by long 
chaffering over a proposition. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ J. Hayden Witherbee had said right off, 
“the figures seem reasonable and moderate. I think I will 
buy from you.” 

A warm glow visibly lit up the faces of those who sat 
with him. It was as though J. Hayden Witherbee was an 
open fireplace and threw off a pleasant heat. 

“T will take over these properties,’ repeated Mr. J. 
Hayden Witherbee; “but on one condition—I also want 
the ownership of your local gasworks.” 

There was a little pause and the glow died down a 
trifle—just the merest trifle. ‘But, sir, we do not 
own those gasworks,” said the stately Major Covington. 

“TI know that,” said Mr. 
Witherbee; “‘but the point is 
—can’t you acquire them?”’ 

“T suppose we might,” said 
the major; “but, Mr. Wither- 
bee, that gasworks concern is 
worn out—aqur electric-light 
plant has nearly put it out of 
business.” 

“T understand all that too,” 
Mr. Witherbee went on, “per- 
fectly well. Gentlemen, where 
I come from we act quickly, 
but we look before we leap. 
During the past twenty-four 
hours I have examined into the 
franchise of those gasworks. I 
find that nearly forty years ago 
your common council issued 
to the original promoters and 
builders of the gas company a 
ninety-year charter, giving it 
the use of any and all of your 
streets, not only for the laying 
of gas mains but for practically 
all other purposes. It was an 
unwise thing to do, but it was 
done and it stands so today. 
Gentlemen, this is a growing 
community in the midst of a 
rich country. I violate no 
confidence in telling you that 
capital is looking this way. I 
am merely the forerunner—the 
first in the field. The Gatins 
crowd, in Chicago, has its eyes 
upon this territory, as I have 
reason to know. You are, of 
course, acquainted with the 
Gatins crowd?” he asked in 
a tone of putting a question. 

Major Covington, who made a point of never admitting 
that he didn’t know everything, nodded gravely and mur- 
mured the name over to himself as though he were trying 
to remember Gatins’ initials. The others sat silent, 
impressed more than ever with the wisdom of this stranger 
who had so many pertinent facts at his fingertips. 

“Suppose now,’”’ went on Mr. Witherbee—‘‘suppose, 
now, that Ike Gatins and his gowd should come down here 
and find out what I have found out and should buy out 
that gas company. Why, gentlemen, under the terms of 
that old franchise, those people could actually lay tracks 
right through the streets of this little city of yours. They 
could parallel our lines—they could give us active opposi- 
tion right here on the home ground. It might mean a 
hard fight. Therefore I need those gasworks. I may shut 
them up or I might run them—but I need them in my 
business. 

“T have inquired into the ownership of this con- 
cern,” continued Mr. Witherbee before any one could 
interrupt him, “and I find it was recently purchased out- 

right by a gentleman from somewhere up my way 
named—named 2 

He snapped his fingers impatiently. 

“Named Betts,” supplied Doctor Lake—‘‘named 
Henry Betts.” 

“Quite so,” Mr. Witherbee assented. ‘Thank you, 
_doctor—Betts is the name. Now the fact that the whole 
property is vested in one man simplifies the matter— 
doesn’t it? Of course I would not care to go to this 
Mr. Betts in person. You understand that.” 
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If they didn’t understand they let on they did, merely 
nodding and waiting for more light to be let in. 

“Once let it be known that I was personally interested 
in a consolidation of your lighting plants, and this Mr. 
Betts, if I know anything about human nature, would 
advance his valuation far beyond its proper figure. 
Therefore I cannot afford to be known in the matter. 
You see that?” 

They agreed that they saw. 

“So I would suggest that all of you—or some of you—go 
and call upon Mr. Betts and endeavor to buy the gasworks 
from him outright. If you can get the plant for anything 
like its real value you may include the amount in the terms 
of the proposition you have today made me and I will take 
over all of the properties together. 

‘However, remember this, gentlemen—there is need of 
haste. Within forty-eight hours I should be in Memphis, 
where I am to confer with certain of my associates— 
Eastern men like myself, but who, unlike me, are keeping 
under cover—to confer with them concerning our rights- 
of-way through the cotton-raising country. I repeat, then, 
that there is pressing need for immediate action. May 
I offer you gentlemen fresh cigars?” and he reached for 
a well-stuffed, silver-mounted case of dull leather. 

But they were already going—going in a body to see 
Mr. Henry Betts, late of somewhere up North. Mr. J. 
Hayden Witherbee’s haste, great though it might be, 


Combing Back His Side Whiskers Like a Man Eternally on the Point of Parting a Pair 
of Lace Curtains and Never Coming Through Them 


could be no greater than theirs. On their way down 
Market Street to the gashouse it was decided that, unless 
the exigencies of the situation should demand a chorus of 
argument, Major Covington should do the talking. Indeed 
it was Major Covington who suggested this. Talking, 
with financial subjects at the back of the talk, was one 
of the things at which the major fancied himself a success. 

Mr. Betts sat in the clutter of his tiny, untidy office like 
some elderly and reserved gray rat in a paper nest behind 
a wainscoting. His feet, in square-toed congress gaiters, 
rested on the fender of a stove that was almost small enough 
to be an inkstand, and his shoulders were jammed back 
against a window-ledge. By merely turning his head he 
commanded a view of his entire property, with the engine 
house squatting in the near distance and the round 
tunlike belly of the gas tank rising just beyond it. 

As it happened, he knew all of his callers, having met 
them in the way of business—which was the only way he 
ever met anybody. To each man entering he vouchsafed 
the same greeting—namely, “How-do?”—spoken without 
emotion and mechanically. 

Major Covington had intended to shake hands with 
Mr. Betts, but something about Mr. Betts’ manner made 
him change his mind. He cleared his throat impressively; 
the major did nearly everything impressively. 

“A fine day, sir,” said the major. 

Mr. Betts turned his head slightly to the left and peered 
out through a smudged pane as if seeking visual confirma- 
tion of the statement before committing himself. A look 
seemed to satisfy him. 
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“Tt is,” he agreed, and waited, boring his company with 
his fossilized gaze. 

“Ahem!” sparred Major Covington—‘“‘I think I will 
take a seat.” 

As Mr. Betts said nothing to this, either one way or the 
other, the major took a chair, it being the only chair in 
sight, with the exception of the chair in which Mr. Betts 
was slumped down and from which Mr. Betts had not 
stirred. Doctor Lake perched himself upon a bookkeeper’s 
tall stool that wabbled precariously. Three other anxious 
local capitalists stood where they could find room, which 
was on the far side of the stove. 

“‘Very seasonable weather indeed,” ventured the old 
major, still fencing for his start. 

“So you remarked before, I believe,” said Mr. Betts 
dryly. ‘‘Did you wish to see me on business?” 

Inwardly the major was remarking to himself how aston- 
ishing it was that one section of the country—to wit, the 
North—could produce men of such widely differing types 
as this man and the man whose delightful presence they 
had just quitted; could produce a gentleman like J. Hayden 
Witherbee, with whom it was a positive pleasure to discuss 
affairs of moment, and a dour, sour, flinty person like this 
Betts, who was lacking absolutely.in the smaller refine- 
ments that should govern intercourse between gentlemen 
—and wasn’t willing to learn them either. Outwardly 
the major, visibly flustered, was saying: ‘‘ Yes—in a meas- 
ure. Yes, we came ona matter 
of business.””’ He pulled up 
somewhat lamely. Really the 
man’s attitude was almost for- 
bidding. It verged on the 
sinister. 

‘““What was the business?” 
pressed Mr. Betts in a color- 
less and entirely disinterested 
tone of voice. 

“Well, sir,” said Major Cov- 
ington stiffly, and his rising 
temper and his sense of dis- 
cretion were now wrestling 
together inside of him—“‘well, 
sir, to be brief and to put it in 
as few words as possible, which 
from your manner and conver- 
sation I take to be your desire, 
I—we—my associates here and 
myself—have called in to say 
that we are interested naturally 
in the development of our little 
city and its resources and its 
industries; and with these 
objects in view we have felt, 
and, in fact, we have agreed 
among ourselves, that we would 
like to enter into negotiations 
with you, if possible, touching, 
so to speak, on the transfer to 
us of the property which you 
control here. Or, in other 
words, we ye 

“Do you mean you want 
to buy these gasworks?” 

““Yes,”’ confessed the major; 
“that—that is it. We would 
like to buy these gasworks.” 

“Immediately!” blurted out 
Doctor Lake, teetering on 
his high perch. The major shot a chiding glance at his 
compatriot. Mr. Betts looked over the top of the stove 
at the major, and then beyond him at the doctor, and then 
beyond the doctor at the others. Then he looked out of 
the window again. 

“They are not for sale,’ he stated; and his voice 
indicated that he regarded the subject as being totally 
exhausted. 

“Yes, quite so; I see,’ said Major Covington suavely; 
“‘but if we could agree on a price now—a price that would 
be satisfactory to you—and to us 4 

“We couldn’t agree on a price,” said Mr. Betts, appar- 
ently studying something in connection with the bulging 
side of the gas tank without, “‘ because there isn’t any price 
toagreeon. I bought these gasworks and I own them, and 
I am satisfied to go on owning them. Therefore they are 
not for sale. Did you have any other business with me?”’ 

There was something almost insulting in the way this 
man rolled his r’s when he said “‘therefore.”” Checking an 
inclination on the part of Doctor Lake to be heard, the 
major controlled himself with an effort and said: 

“‘Nevertheless, we would appreciate it very much, sir, 
if you could and would go so far as to put a figure—any 
reasonable figure—on this property. We would like 
very much to get an expression from you—a suggestion— 
or—or—something of that general nature,” he tailed off. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Betts, biting the words off short 
and square, “very well. I will. What you want to know 
is my price for these gasworks?”’ 

“Pxactly so,’”’ said the major, brightening up. 
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“Very well,’’ repeated Mr. Betts. ‘Sixty thousand.” 

Doctor Lake gave such a violent start that he lost his 
hat out of hislap. Captain Woodward’s jaw dropped. | 

“Sixty thousand!” echoed Major Covington blankly. 
‘Sixty thousand what?” 

“‘Sixty thousand dollars,” said Mr. Betts, ‘‘in cash.” 

Major Covington fairly sputtered in surprise and chagrin. 

“But, Mr. Betts, sir,’’ he protested, ‘‘I happen to know 
that less than four months ago you paid only about 
twenty-seven thousand dollars for this entire business!” 

“Twenty-six thousand five hundred, to be exact,” 
corrected Mr. Betts. 

“And since that time you have not added a dollar’s 
worth of improvement to it,”” added the dismayed major. 

“Not one cent—let alone a dollar,’’ assented this most 
remarkable man. 

“But surely you don’t expect us to pay such a price as 
that?” pleaded the major. 

“T do not,” said Mr. Betts. 

“We couldn’t think of paying such a price as that.” 

“T don’t expect you to,” said Mr. Betts. ‘I didn’t ask 
you to. AsI said before, these gasworks are not for sale. 
They suit me just as they are. They are not on the mar- 
ket; but you insist that I shall name a price and I name 
it—sixty thousand in cash. Take it or leave it.” 

Having concluded this, for him, unusually long speech, 
Mr. Betts brought his fingertips together with great 
mathematical exactness, matching each finger and each 
thumb against its fellow as though they were all parts of a 
sum in addition that he was doing. With his fingers added 
up to his satisfaction and the total found correct, he again 
turned his gaze out of the smudgy window. This time it 
was something on the extreme top of the gas tank which 
seemed to engage his attention. Cassius Poindexter 
opened the street door and started in; but at the sight of 
so much company he checked himself on the threshold, 
combed back his side whiskers nervously, bowed dumbly 
and withdrew, closing the door softly behind him. 

“Tf we could only reach some reasonable basis of figuring 
now,” said the major, addressing Mr. Betts’ left ear and the 
back of Mr. Betts’ head—“‘say, forty thousand, now?” 
Mr. Betts squinted his Stone Age eyes the better to see out 
of the dirty window. : 

“Or even forty-five?’’ supplemented Doctor Lake, 
unable to hold himself in any longer. “Why, forty-five 
thousand is a fabulous price to pay for this junkpile.” 

‘*Sixty thousand—in cash!’”’ The ultimatum seemed to 
issue from the back of Mr. Betts’ collar. 

Major Covington glanced about him, taking toll of the 
expressions of his associates. On their faces sorrowful 
capitulation was replacing chagrin. He nodded toward 
them and together they nodded back sadly. 

“How much did you say you wanted down?” inquired 
the major weakly. 

“All down,” announced Mr. Betts in a tone of finality; 
*allin cash. Those are my terms.” 

“But it isn’t regular!’ babbled Colonel Cope. 

“Tt isn’t regular for a man to sell something he doesn’t 
want to sell either,’ interrupted Mr. Betts. “I bought for 
cash and I sell forcash. I never do business any other way.” 

“How much time will you give us?” asked the major. 
The surrender was complete and unconditional. 

“Until this time tomorrow,” said Mr. Betts; “then 
the deal is off.” Doctor Lake slid off his stool, or else he 
fell off. At any rate, he de- 
scended from it hurriedly. 
His face was very red. 

‘Well, of all the ——’”’ he 
began; but the major and 
the colonel had him by the 
arms and were dragging 
him outside. When they 
were gone—all of them— 
Mr. Betts indulged himself 
inthe luxury of a still, small 
smile—a smile that curled 
his lips back just a trifle 
and died of frostbite before 
it reached his fossilized eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. 
Witherbee was saying in 
his room at the Richland 
House ten minutes later, 
“the man has you at his 
merey and apparently he 
knows it. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he had not 
already been in communi- 
cation with the Gatins 
crowd. His attitude is 
suspicious. As I view it, 
it is most certainly sus- 
picious. Gentlemen, I 
would advise you to close 
with him. He is asking a 
figure far in excess of the 
real value of the works— 
but what can you do?” 


“And will you take the gasworks at sixty thousand?” 


inquired Major Covington hopefully. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said Mr. Witherbee, and his smile was 
sympathetic and all-embracing, “that, I think, is asking 
too much; but, in view of the circumstances, I will do 
this—I will take them at’’—he paused to consider—“‘I 
will take them, gentlemen, at fifty thousand. In time I 
think I can make them worth that much to me; but fifty 
thousand is as far as I can go—positively. You stand to 
lose ten thousand on your deal for the gasworks, but I pre- 
sume you will make that back and more on your sale to me 
of the light and power plant. Can’t I offer you fresh 
cigars, gentlemen?” 

If for any reason a run had started on any one of the 
three local banks the next day there would have been the 
devil and all to pay, because there was little ready money 
in any one of them. Their vaults had been scraped clean 
of currency; and that currency, in a compact bundle, was 
rapidly traveling eastward in the company of a smallish 
iron-gray man answering to the name of Betts. At about 
the same moment Mr. Witherbee, with the assistance of 
the darky porter of the Richland House, was packing his 
wardrobe into an ornate traveling kit. As he packed he 
explained to Doctor Lake and Major Covington: 

“Tam called to Memphis twenty-four hours sooner than 
I had expected. Tomorrow we close a deal there involving, 
I should say, half a million dollars. Let us see—this is 
Wednesday—isn’t it? I will return here on Friday morn- 
ing. _Meanwhile you may have the papers drawn by your 
attorney and ready for submission to my lawyer, Mr. 
Sharkey, who should arrive tomorrow from Cincinnati. 
If he finds them all shipshape, as I have every reason to 
expect he will find them, then, on Friday morning, gentle- 
men, we will sign up and I will pay the binder, amounting 
to—how much?—ninety thousand, I believe, was the figure 
we agreed upon. Quiteso. Gentlemen, you will find a box 
of my favorite cigars on that bureau yonder. Help 
yourselves.” 

No lawyer named Sharkey arrived from Cincinnati on 
Thursday; no Witherbee returned from Memphis on 
Friday—nor was there word from him by wire or mail. 
The papers, drawn in Colonel Cope’s best legal style, all 
fringed and trimmed with whereases and wherefores, 
waited—and waited. Telegrams which Major Covington 
sent to Memphis remained unanswered; in fact, undeliv- 
ered. Major Covington suddenly developed a cold and 
sinking sensation at the pit of his stomach. In his associ- 
ates he discerned signs of the same chilling manifestation. 
Tt seemed to occur to all of them at once that nobody had 
asked J. Hayden Witherbee for his credentials or had 
inquired into his antecedents. Glamoured by the grandeur 
of his person, they had gone along with him—had gone 
along until now blindly. Saturday, hour by hour, darkling 
suspicion grew in each mind and reared itself like a totem 
pole adorned with snake-headed, hawk-clawed figments 
of dread. And on Saturday, for the first time in a solid 
week, the Daily Evening News carried no front-page 
account of the latest doings and sayings of J. Hayden 
Witherbee. 

Upon a distracted conference, taking place Saturday 
night in the directors’ room of the bank, intruded the 
sad figure of Cassius Poindexter, combing back his side 
whiskers like a man eternally on the point of parting a pair 
of lace curtains and never coming through them. 
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“Excuse me,” he said, “but I’ve got something to say 
that I think you gentlemen oughter hear. If you thought 
those two— Witherbones, or whatever his name is, and my 
late employer, Henry Betts—if you thought those two 
were strangers to one another you were mistaken—that’s 
all. Two weeks ago I saw a letter on Betts’ desk signed by 
this man Witherbee—if that’s his name. And Tuesday 
afternoon, when Betts told me he was goin’ to sell out, 
I remembered it.” 

The major was the first to get his voice back; 
shaky with rage and—other emotions. 

“You—you saw us all there Tuesday morning,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘didn’t you? And when Betts told you he was 
going to sell and you remembered about Witherbee why 
didn’t you havesense enough to put two and two together?” 

“T did have sense enough to put two and two together,” 
answered Cassius Poindexter in hurt tones. “That’s 
exactly what I did.” 

“Then why in the name of Heaven didn’t you come to 
us—to me—and tell us?” demanded the major. 

“Well, sirs,” said the intruder, “I was figurin’ on doin’ 
that very thing, but it sort of slipped out of my mind. 
You see, I’ve been thinkin’ right stiddy lately about an 
invention that I’m workin’ on at odd times—I’m per- 
fectin’ a non-refillable bottle,’’ he explained—‘“‘and some- 
how or other this here other matter plum’ escaped me.” 

The door closed upon the inventor. Stunned into 
silence, they sat mute for a long, ghastly half minute. 
Doctor Lake was the first to speak: 

“If I could afford it,” he said softly—“‘if at present I 
could afford it I’d put a dynamite bomb under that gas- 
house and blowit up! And I’d do it anyhow,” he went on, 
warming to his theme, “if I was only right certain of 
Seika up that idiot and his non-refillable bottle along 
with it!’ 


and it was 


Malley, of the Sun, was doing the hotel run this night. 
He came up to the room clerk’s wicket at the desk of the 
Royal. | 

“Say, Mac,” he hailed, “what’s the prospects? So far, | 
all I’ve got is one rubber magnate from South America— 
a haughty hidalgo with an Irish name and a New England 
accent, who was willing to slip me a half-column interview 
providing I’d run in the name of his company eight or nine | 
times—him, and an Oklahoma Congressman, with the 
makings of a bun, and one of Sandusky, Ohio’s, well-— 
known and popular merchant princes, with a line of talk 
touching on the business revival in the Middle West. If 
that’s not slim pickings I don’t want a cent! Say, help an 
honest working lad out—can’t you?” | 

This appeal moved the room clerk. 

“Let’s see now,” he said, and ran a highly polished 
fingernail down a long column of names. Halfway down 
the finger halted. 

“Here’s copy for you, maybe,” he said. “The name is 
Priest— William Pitman Priest is the way he wrote it. He 
got in here this morning, an old-time Southerner; and 
already he’s got every coon bellhop round the place fighting 
for a chance to wait on him. He’s the real thing all right, 
I guess—looks it and talks it too. You ought to be able to 
have some fun with him.” 

““Where’s he registered from?” asked Malley hopefully. 

“From Kentucky—that’s all; just Kentucky, with no 
town given,” said Mac, grinning. ‘‘There’re still a few 
of those old Southerners 
left that’ll register from a 
whole state at large. Why, 
there he goes now!” said — 
the room clerk, and he 
pointed. | 

Across the lobby, making — 
slow headway against 
weaving tides of darting, — 
hurrying figures, was moy- — 
ing a stoutish and elderly 
form clad in a fashion that 
made it look doubly and 
trebly strange among the 
marble and onyx precincts. 
A soft black hat of un- 
doubted age and much 
shapelessness was jammed — 
down upon the head, and 
from beneath its wide brim — 
at the rear escaped wisps — 
of thin white hair that 
curled over the upturned 
coat collar. The face the - 
hat shaded was round and — 
pink, chubby almost, and ? 
ended in a white chin beard 
which, as Malley subse- — 
quently said in his story, . 

4 
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a —_ 


flowed down its owner’s — 
chest like a point-lace — 
jabot. There was an 
ancient caped overcoat of 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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OR three days Clare scarcely left her 
studio except to eat and sleep. She 
had taken up a new and fascinating 
ine of work that had never previously 
nterested her, although it had been for 
ome time her brother’s specialty. This 


of the playwright, and taking this for what 


yut not only a very excellent likeness but 
iulso an extremely attractive and creditable 
sit of painting from a technical point of 
view. She had a strong faculty for visual- 
zation, and the face she was trying to depict 
aad been strongly photographed in her optic 
shalami, which are the brain centers to which 
pur visual snapshots are sent to be developed 
‘and the films placed on record. 
To her intimates in the colony Clare’s non- 
appearance at tennis, golf and the reading 
room meant simply that the girl had one of 
her periodical spells of retirement from 
social life. Ravenel explained it as sulks 
and shrugged his broad shoulders. He and 
his sister had made up their difference, but 
Clare had seemed to avoid him. 
Mrs. Wilmerding was worried. The offi- 
cial chaperon had a good deal on her mind, 
what with Ravenel, Clare, Ada Stackpole 
and the continued presence of Calvert Lanier 
and his floating home. As for Lanier him- 
self, no one so much as caught a glimpse 
of him, but sailing and fishing parties com- 
‘ing in from outside never failed to hear his 
piano as they glided past the hulk. 
Upon the morning of the fourth day of her seclusion 
Clare decided suddenly that she needed action and change 
of scene. She locked the door of her studio, and in a 
crimson sweater, crimson cap and golf skirt went down to 
‘the boathouse, and after throwing her easel and paint-box 
into her dory stepped in, hoisted her leg-of-mutton sail 
and headed across for the opposite point of land. Most of 
the younger women of the Chimney Corner were good 
boat handlers, the honors of the ladies’ regattas being 
divided between Clare and Mrs. Wilmerding. The long, 
_narrow bay and broad river-mouth made an excellent and 
safe ground for small-boat sailing. 

Clare’s spirits rose as the little boat danced across the 
bright, sparkling waters. The weather had turned warm 
with a rich quality of sunlight almost tropically intense. 
Clare’s eyes brightened as she drew the strong air from the 
sea deeply into her lungs. She was very glad to be alive. 

Her course to the promontory across the inlet took her 
within a quarter of a mile of the big hulk that was lying 
head-in to the ebb tide. Clare examined it curiously. No 
sign of life was in evidence aboard the old seafarer, and it 
struck Clare, who had always interested herself in nautical 
affairs, that Lanier was imprudent in mooring so near the 
inlet with a small kedge anchor and a manila hawser that 
looked like pack-thread compared to the bulk that it held. 
In changing his berth he had lacked the hands to heave 
in his big anchor, and so had merely buoyed the heavy 
chain cable, then knocked out the shackle and let it go, 
intending to recover it eventually when the tug came to 
tow him away. 

Clare was still thinking of Lanier when she reached the 
strip of beach where she wished to land. She furled her 
sail, then sculled in until her dory grounded, when she 
stepped out and carried her grapnel well up the pitch of 
the beach, for the tide had already turned outside and 
would be running flood inside within an hour. Loading 
herself with easel and color-box she started across the 
narrow strip of moor for the ocean side, where she meant to 
paint. The coast was rugged at this point, with masses of 
rock and broken reefs offshore. Picking her way along 
the foot of a ragged ledge that girt the land she presently 
rounded a big boulder and almost stumbled over a man 
who was sitting with his hands clasped round his knees, 
his back against the rocks, staring at the sea. He looked 
up sharply and Clare saw that it was Calvert Lanier. 

“Oh!” gasped Clare, startled and confused and letting 


drop her easel, which fell across Lanier’s ankle. “It’s 
you!” 
“Ouch!” The playwright grabbed his ankle, then 


looked up at her with a smile of amusement. 
“T’m so—sorry,’”’ stammered Clare. 
“Then I'll go away.” 
“T mean that I dropped that thing on your foot.” 


ESYies, it IS) Men 
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She Suddenly Realized the Extreme Unconventionality of Her Situation 


“I’m glad you did. I needed to be roused. You see, 
Clare, I came over here to make mental notes for a stage 
setting, and then sat down here in the sun and thought of 
something else.” He arose. 

“Something nice?” 

“ Awfully. I was thinking about you.” 

Clare’s color brightened. 

““What were you thinking about me?” 

“‘A lot of things. One was that perhaps I should not 
have painted you that picture. What did your parents 
say?” 

“T have only my father,” said Clare, “‘and he hadn’t a 
chance to see it. My brother Ravenel saw it and painted 
it out.” 

“The whole picture?”’ asked Lanier quickly. 

“Yes. I told him that I gave you a kiss for it. We had 
an awful row and I’ve been sulking, as he says, for three 
days. This is the first time I’ve been off the place since.” 

Lanier looked at her thoughtfully. Clare wondered how 
a pair of eyes could make one feel so queer when their 
gaze was so quiet. 

“Were you most upset by your brother’s act or at losing 
the sketch?” asked Lanier. 

“At losing the sketch. I’m used to Ravel’s making a 
mess of things.” 

“T’ll do you another. It will be quite different and 
probably not so good, but it will be interesting and charac- 
teristic of the way my business is done. You needn’t pay 
for this one, so they ought to let you keep it.” 

Clare gave him a demure smile. “If I decide to take the 
picture I’ll pay for it,’’ said she with her low, rich-toned 
laugh. “But I think I’d better not do either, Mr. Calvert 
Lanier. They tell me you are a bad, dangerous man.” 

“Who tells you that?” 

“Mrs. Wilmerding for one. 
the other day?” 

“T gave her a bit of curry without the rice. Have you 
heard anything else about me?”’ He gave her a keen look. 

“‘No, except that you were a bit wild in Paris. Oh, well, 
what else is Paris for?” 

“Lots of things,’ Lanier answered gravely. ‘I wasn’t 
wild there or anywhere else. There is a popular theory 
that artistic people must be wild. It isn’t true. One has 
to go about, but one doesn’t have to misbehave. If I am 


What did you say to her 


“seen talking earnestly to a chorus girl in a restaurant after 


the theater my women acquaintances raise their eyebrows. 
The chances are that I am taking advantage of my only 
bit of spare time to try to explain to her just how she is in 
danger of spoiling the spectacle. Now give me a panel and 
I will make you a sketch of Panama Bay.” 

“Of what?” 

“Panama Bay. I am not satisfied with my present 
setting for The Pearl of Panama, and I haven’t time to 


go to Panama after it. Besides, it’s not 
necessary. I came over here this morning 
expressly to study the light effects. I 
usually design scenery from memory, as that 
helps to harmonize with the imagery of the 
whole impression. But a sketch of this will 
help fix it in my mind.” 

He set up the light easel, fixed the panel 
that Clare handed him and began to paint, 
rapidly and with scarcely a glance at his 
subject. Clare, watching over his shoulder, 
was astonished at the difference in the style 
of the present work and that of the other 
day. Then the brush work had been broad 
and sweeping, whereas now Lanier began 
to pick out his different notes with no back- 
ground and acurious, almost mincing detail. 
In a wonderfully short time the canvas was 
covered with a charming scene that seemed 
to Clare to be anything but the one before 
them. The whole color scheme was raised 
in tone: brighter, richer, mellower and yet 
more intense. The gray stretch of sand 
became a glittering beach with saffron 
shadows under the palm trees which were 
not here. Purple cloud shadows rested on 
the azure bay, whereas the Maine atmos- 
phere was clear as a bell and the water, 
though bright, looked cold. Boats picked 
out here and there, and the suggestion of 
white-clad figures on the beach gave an 
added impression of warmth and _ bright- 
ness, and puzzled the eye that sought to 
reconcile the scene with that which actually 
presented itself. But as Lanier began to ~ 
cover the bare spots and pull the whole 
study harmoniously together Clare began 
to understand. He had made use of the 
topic as one might employ a crude lay figure, 
whose proportions were anatomically correct, for the 
delineation of a ravishing nymph. The sketch upon the 
easel was charming in every way; a big, illustrative pic- 
ture in miniature, curiously crowded with detail for so 
tiny a thing, but masterly in color and composition. 

“That’s all,’ said Lanier, stepping back to look at his 
work. ‘‘Amusing, isn’t it? Do you like it?” 

“Yes,” Clare answered, “but I don’t quite approve of 
it. Are you sure it’s honest?” 

“Oh, yes. You should paint what you feel, not what you 
see. I once did an excellent portrait of one of my friends 
from the head of a goat that looked just like him. This is 
not fake. Chic if you like, but there’s a big difference. 
Do you want it?” 

‘Of course I do. I must say I like the other better, but 
this is like a portrait of another side of your genius.” 

Lanier gave her one of his swift, thoughtful looks. 

“There is no such thing as genius, Clare. It is merely 
memory—the memory of something we've learned before 
in previous existences. It doesn’t all come out in the 
wash.” He laid down his brush and, dropping on to the 
fine, warm sand, gazed contemplatively at his sketch. 

Clare seated herself near by and stared at it also. 
was not thinking of the sketch but of his last words. 

“T like to think of genius as a Divine gift,’’ she said, 
“‘like—love.” She gave him a swift, sidelong look. “Do 
you believe in that?” 

Calvert picked up a handful of sand and let it trickle 
in a fine stream from the edge of his hand. 

““Yes,”’ he answered, “‘one has to believe in love. Not 
to do so would be to acknowledge oneself an infidel, and all 
infidels are fools. That was discovered long ago.” 

“That doesn’t sound as if your faith were very robust,” 
said Clare. 

“Tt’s not a blind faith,’’ he admitted. “Odd I was 
thinking of that very thing when you came along just now.”’ 

“Indeed. You told me at the time that you were 
thinking of me.” 

“T was,” he answered quietly. 

Clare threw him a startled look. Their eyes met and 
suddenly Clare’s heart raced tumultuously. 

“Yes,” said Lanier, “I was thinking of both. The 
truth is, I believe that I am falling in love with you, Clare.” 

He picked up another handful of sand and watched it 
sieve through his fingers. Clare felt as though she were 
about to choke. With an instinctive gesture she raised 
both hands to her throat. She could not speak; seemed 
unable so much as to turn her head to look at him. Her 
lips grew dry, and she moistened them with a deep, 
tremulous, indrawn breath. 

“Tt hardly seems right for me to tell you this,” he 
began very gently. ‘‘You are scarcely more than a child, 
my dear, and I am past thirty.” 


She 
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“TIs—is that all?’’ asked Clare in scarcely more than a 
whisper. Lanier looked at her with kindling eyes and his 
swift, radiant smile. 

“You darling!” he cried. ‘‘Isn’t that quite enough? 
Don’t I seem to you as old as Methuselah?”’ 

“Not for what you have done. And I’m not a child! 
I’m a grown woman! Why don’t you treat me like one?” 
She looked at him with hot cheeks and burning eyes. 

“Because it would not be fair. And as for what I’ve 
done, it isn’t much for a man who began as young as I did 
and with my opportunities. You see I never wasted any 
time at college. I began seriously to study music and 
painting when I left school.” 

Clare moved uneasily. The past interested her less than 
the throbbing present. Vaguely she resented being told 
that he was beginning to care for her, then having him leave 
the subject to talk of a career. She turned and looked at 
him with an unsteady smile on her parted lips and trouble 
in her violet eyes. Her direct, impétuous nature was 
unable to support the suspense. 

“What makes you think that you are beginning to fall 
in love with me?” she asked, trying to make her smile 
more natural. F 

“You do. But don’t let’s talk about it.’”’ He rose 
lightly to his feet. “I must be getting back to my work,” 
said he curtly. 

Tears of anger and mortification rushed into Clare’s 
eyes, but she blinked them back, then sprang up herself. 

“You are right,’’ she said with a short laugh. ‘I’m 
only a child, of course, and you are a celebrity whose work 
everybody is howling for, and I mustn’t keep you from it. 
Goodby.” 

She took the panel from the easel and laid it against a 
stone. Lanier watched her through slightly narrowed lids. 

“Don’t you want it?”’ he asked gently. 

“No, thanks.” 

‘Clare, you are not offended at what I’ve said?” 

“Not in the least. I suppose that you are in the habit of 
saying such things to the girls you meet.” 

Lanier stepped quickly to her side and took both of the 
unwilling little hands in his. She drew back impetuously, 
but he tightened his grip and she let them lie, staring at 
him defiantly. 

“Let me tell you something, Clare,” said he, and his 
voice was gentle to the point of tenderness. “I told you 
only a little morsel of the truth a few minutes ago. My 
heart is full of you, and if I thought that it would be honor- 
able I should try my hardest to win yours, dear. But it 
wouldn’t do. Just now I interest you and I hope that you 
like me, but when one stops to think, you scarcely know 
me. Besides that, I am under a cloud here, and if I were 
to urge you it would be to put a weapon in the hands of 
people who think and say the worst of me. This is not the 
time. I shall come to you later, months later perhaps, 
and then if I think that I can make you happy, I shall tell 
you things that it would not be right to tell you now. Will 
you believe me, dear?” 

“Yes,” answered Clare almost inaudibly and with 
swimming eyes. 

“Then, au revoir. Will you take the study now?” 

“Yes.” Clare’s voice was stronger and she smiled 
through her tears. ‘‘ Au revoir—Calvert—but—but I want 
to pay for it. I want to!” 

She loosed her hands, and her:arms went up and round 
his neck. For an instant their lips clung together. Then 
Clare flung herself away and without looking at him began 
to gather up her painting things. Her eyes were full of 
tears and she could scarcely see to slip the fresh panel into 
its place. When finally she looked up and round she found 
herself alone. 

Back she went to her dory, which she found high and 
dry, for the tide had fallen and was now flowing, though 
it had not yet reached the boat. She was a strong girl, and 
the effort of running the boat down into the water did 
much to restore her to herself. She stowed her effects, then 
cast loose the sail and drifted back across the inlet under 
the pressure of a faint southerly breeze. 


Once she roused herself enough to notice the weather . 


conditions, which seemed pregnant with possibility. The 
air was uncommonly hot and oppressive for that latitude, 
and up the river valley to the north a thin outline of billowy 
thunderheads was traced against a sultry sky. The shore 
loomed very high and the boats of the harbor seemed 
balanced on their keels. Clare looked at Lanier’s old hulk, 
which seemed to tower in the mirage like a drab-sided 
summer hotel. It again occurred to her that he was running 
a risk to lie opposite the harbor-mouth to one small anchor. 

Arrived at her landing, she went up the path and 
directly to the studio. Halfway up the stairs the sound of 
voices reached her, and as she crossed the threshold she 
discovered Mrs. Wilmerding and Mrs. Stackpole, to whom 
Ravenel was showing some of his recent studies. As Clare 
entered the others looked up in surprise. 

“You weren’t very long,” said her brother, when Clare 
had greeted the others. ‘‘Thought you’d be daubin’ all the 
afternoon with this bully light.” 

“T didn’t feel like painting,” said Clare shortly, and 
flung her equipment into a corner. Mrs. Wilmerding and 
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Mrs. Stackpole glanced at each other. There was an 
expression in the girl’s eyes that had caught the attention 
of both. Ravenel, who was always interested and the 
least bit jealous of his sister’s work, picked up the color-box. 

“‘Let’s see what you did,’’ said he, and unhooked the 


clasps. Clare turned upon him quickly. 
“Leave it alone,’ said she. ‘“‘I’d rather you shouldn’t 
see it.” 


“Don’t be so touchy, Sis,’’ said Ravenel blandly. “‘We 
all make mud pies sometimes.” 

Clare’s pliant body stiffened. 
“Put it down!” said she. 
rather not show it, I tell you.” 

But Ravenel was in an irritating mood. With a grunt 
he lifted the cover and stared for a second at the fresh 
panel held in the clips of the cover. His jaw dropped. 

“Why, what the deuce!’ He stared up at his sister 
with an expression of utter imbecility. “‘Have you gone 
batty, Sis? Palms—so help me—and_ natives, and a hot 
beach with dugouts—and I’m hanged if it doesn’t look 
familiar somehow! Nonsense, Clare, it’s really not half 
bad, though fussy. Look!’’ And he held up the sketch 
for the inspection of the others. 

Clare drew back, then turned and walked to a far corner 
of the studio, where she drew some water into a bowl for 
her brushes. The other two women were examining the 
sketch curiously. 

“Why, Clare,” said Mrs. Stackpole, “did you do this?” 

“No,” answered Clare shortly. ‘Calvert Lanier did it.” 
Clare’s voice was hotly defiant. 

There was an instant’s silence, which was broken by a 
sharp clatter—Mrs. Stackpole had dropped a little framed 
sketch by Ravenel which she had been holding in her hand. 

“Calvert Lanier!” said Ravenel harshly. ‘Where did 
you see him?” 

“Over on Otter Point,’ answered Clare. She crossed 
the studio, picked up her wet brushes, then walked back 
and put them in the bowl that she had just filled. Then 
she turned and faced the others. Her face was pale and her 
eyes looked dangerous. 

“T told him how you had destroyed the other,’”’ said she 
to Ranevel, “‘so he painted this for me. It’s a study for a 
stage setting in his new piece, The Pearl of Panama. 
You’d better not touch this one, Ravel. Put it away at 
once. Hereafter you can have this studio to yourself.” 
She looked at Mrs. Stackpole, who had sunk back into a 
chair and was staring at her with a curious intentness in 
her usually unruffled eyes. ‘‘Calvert Lanier painted me a 
sketch the other day, and because I paid for it with a 
kiss Hi 

“‘Clare!”’ cried Mrs. Wilmerding. 

“Paid for it with a kiss,’’ Clare continued doggedly, 
“Ravel went and painted it out, although anybody could 
see that it was a little masterpiece. That’s the sort of 
brother I’ve got! Well, what’s the matter?” She glanced 
curiously from one face to the next. ‘‘ You all look as if 
I’d confessed to having poisoned my lover!” She gave a 
low, gurgling laugh. ‘“‘Ada, you’re as white as a sheet!”’ 

For a second no one spoke; then said Mrs. Stackpole 
faintly: 

“TI—I—it is awfully hot up here—if you don’t 
mind ” she leaned back, fluttering her handkerchief 
in front of her face. 

“Tt is' hot,” said Mrs. Wilmerding evenly. 
take Ada out into the air. 

Ravenel scowled, hesitated, then closed the ecolor-box 
and turned to Mrs. Stackpole. 

“Come on, Ada,” said he. ‘‘Let’s get out in the 
breeze—if there is any. I’m gettin’ fed up on this Lanier 
person! Unutterable bounder! What the deuce does he 
want here anyway!” 

Clare turned upon him with flaming eyes. Discretion 
was thrown to the winds at hearing the man she loved 
ill spoken of. 

“Tf you were as much of a gentleman as Calvert Lanier 
I’d be proud of you as a brother, Ravel,” she cried, 
“which I certainly never have been up to this time.” 

Ravenel shrugged, then turned to Mrs. Stackpole. 

“Come on, Ada,” said he, “‘let’s get out. Clare’s going 
to have another tantrum. She’s got the habit. We'll 
leave Loretta to smooth her down.”’ 

Mrs. Stackpole rose and walked a bit unsteadily toward 
the door. Ravenel followed her, leaving Mrs. Wilmerding 
with Clare, who walked to the armchair vacated by Mrs. 
Stackpole and flung herself into it. 

Mrs. Wilmerding dropped on to a high-backed painting 
chair and sat for several instants tapping the toe of her 
shoe on the floor. Presently she said: 

“Clare, may I talk to you, dear?” 

“Of course. I’m not going to bite.” 

“Are you going to see Lanier again?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then in that case I feel it my duty to tell you some- 
thing that I otherwise would never have mentioned to a 
living soul. Calvert Lanier, as I happen to know, is not 
free to seek to interest you. He has been carrying on a 
clandestine love affair with a certain married woman in 
this colony.” 


“Tt’s mine, isn’t it? I'd 


“Ravel, 


- minutes’ conversation as he had her appeal to him to leave 
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Clare leaned forward in her chair, her eyes blazing, th 
even white teeth showing between her full red lips. 
“T don’t believe it!” she cried. ‘Who is the woman?’ 
‘Mrs. Wilmerding rose with a slow and graceful dignity. 
“T should not have told you that, my dear,’’ said she 
“even if you had not prefaced the question with an insult, 
I feel that I have done my duty. Good afternoon, m 
dear.” She moved toward the door and on the threshol 
paused and looked back with a sad smile. “When yo 
feel like it, Clare, come to me. I cherish no anger for what 
you have just said.” , 
She passed out, closing the door gently behind her 
Clare sprang from the chair, flung herself face downward 
on the divan and buried her face in the pillows. 
“Tt’salie! It’salie! It’s alie!’”’ she sobbed frenziedly 
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N LEAVING the studio Mrs. Wilmerding looked 
round for Ada Stackpole and Ravenel, but seein 
nothing of them and as it was nearly luncheon time, she 
walked slowly and thoughtfully home. 
Throughout the rest of the day Clare was constantly in 
her mind. Mr. Wilmerding had been obliged to run down 
to Boston for a day, and although she was quite alone Mrs. 
Wilmerding did not leave the house, hoping that possibly 
Clare might come to her. She was exceedingly anxious for 
a long and quiet talk with the girl, but she felt that the 
result of such an interview would be more profitable were 
it of Clare’s seeking. Mrs. Wilmerding was not only sin- 
cerely attached to Clare, but she felt also a strong sense of 
obligation to protect her from any possible danger that 
might threaten her happiness. Mrs. O’Sullivan had been a 
loyal and devoted friend to Loretta Parker, a girl of excel- 
lent family but no fortune, who before her marriage to the 
rich but desiccated Eliphalet Wilmerding had eked out a 
rather precarious support for herself and her aged mother 
in writing special articles for various periodical pub- 
lications. Mrs. O’Sullivan, who had been some years 
Loretta’s senior, had been, as it were, a sort of protectress 
to her friend, wherefore in the present state of affairs Mrs. 
Wilmerding was actuated by a double motive—her real 
affection for Clare and the discharge of a sacred duty to 
her dead friend. 
It was very evident to Mrs. Wilmerding that Clare was 
the victim of a sudden and violent infatuation, always a 
serious matter in a young and inexperienced girl and doubly 
so to one of Clare’s intense nature and strong selfwill. Mrs. 
Wilmerding doubted that there was much to be accom- 
plished at present with Clare. As for Lanier, he had ignored 
Mrs. Wilmerding’s communication, being no doubt angry 
and disgusted that his relations with Ada Stackpole should 
have been discovered. 
For a few minutes Mrs. Wilmerding seriously considered 
the possibility of going directly to Ada Stackpole, telling 
her what she had unintentionally witnessed, and asking her 
to use her influence with Lanier for the sake of Clare 
and the social atmosphere of the Chimney Corner. But 
this undertaking was one of such extreme delicacy that 
even the subtly diplomatic Mrs. Wilmerding shrank from 
it. She would have been rather surprised could she have 
known that Ada had already told the whole story to 
Ravenel, who had been loitering round the reading room 
impatiently waiting for the opportunity to put Mrs. 
Wilmerding in possession of the true facts of the case. 
Mrs. Wilmerding had told him that he was not to come 
to her house in the absence of Mr. Wilmerding. 
So far as the charming chaperon of the colony could 
discover, her best chance of protecting Clare lay with 
Lanier himself. Lanier might be a Don Juan, but Mrs. 
Wilmerding was obliged to admit that he had every trait 
of the gentleman, and her instinct told her that a direct 
appeal to his chivalry would not go unrewarded. The diffi- 
cult part wasto bring about aninterview. Mrs. Wilmerding 
knew that the playwright was very busy, undoubtedly 
piqued with herself, disinclined to further communi- 
cation and quite capable of treating a request for a few 


the neighborhood. 

It was not until she went out upon the veranda after an 
unexciting and solitary dinner that Mrs. Wilmerding came 
to any definite plan of action. The moon suggested it, 
and the moon, as everybody knows, is not always a wise 
counselor, her suggestions being often brilliant and fre- 
quently successful, but not invariably discreet. Mrs. 
Wilmerding, observing that a large full moon was hanging 
like a great celestial lamp directly over the mouth of the 
inlet, thought how simple it would be to get in her little 
boat and sail straight down that silvered highway to where 
Lanier’s big hulk was anchored. The air was so very close 
that he was almost certain to be on deck, when she might 
summon him to the gangway and possibly induce him to | 
call upon her the following day. 

Mrs. Wilmerding stepped into the house, slipped on a 
sweater, hurried down to the landing and a few minutes 
later was gliding out into the brilliant lane of light. There 
was a soft, warm air from the sea and the tide was approach- 
ing the flood. The thunderheads of the morning had 
mounted, spreading into huge, dark billows that obscured 
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he sky on the north, but no lightning sprang from them. 
Mrs. Wilmerding‘decided that there would be a change of 
veather before morning. : 

Two tacks brought her alongside the hulk, and as Mrs. 
Wilmerding looked up she saw the head and shoulders of a 
man above the high bulwarks and the dull red glow of a 
sigarette. In the bright moonlight she recognized Lanier. 

“Mr. Lanier?” she called softly. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Wilmerding,”’ said a quiet voice. 

“May I speak with you a moment at the gangway?” 
she asked. 

“With pleasure.” 

He came hastily down the accommodation ladder, a boat- 
hook in hand, and as Mrs. Wilmerding rounded gently up, 
caught her painter with the hook and took a turn on the rail. 

“Mr. Lanier,” said Mrs. 
Wilmerding a little breath- 
lessly, “I am very anxious to 
have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you.” 

“Will you do me the honor 
to come aboard?” he answered. 
“T am quite alone.” 

“Oh, that would scarcely do. 
Could you not call at my house 
tomorrow?” 

“Impossible, I’m sorry to 
say. But I am free for the next 
hour.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding took her 
resolution in both hands. 

“Very well,” said she, and 
stepped out upon the staging. 
Lanier bowed, then led the way 
up the ladder to the deck. 

“This is horribly presump- 
tuous of me, Mr. Lanier,’’ be- 
gan Mrs. Wilmerding a little 
breathlessly. 

“Less that than indiscreet, 
I’m afraid,’’ he answered, and 
she saw his smile flash in the 
moonlight. “I really think 
that we had better go below. 
The wind has almost dropped, 
and voices carry a long way 
over the water. A number of 
people are sailing about, or will 
be shortly, and I notice that 
they usually make this hulk an 
Objective point. My people do 
not return until the midnight 
train.” 

Mrs.’ Wilmerding hesitated 
for an instant. There was per- 
fect truth in what he said, and 
she thought with a shudder of 
the possibility of her clear, well- 
known voice being wafted to 
some member or members of 
the colony who might be pad- 
dling about, for the Chimney 
Corner folk were aquatic and 
the night was tempting. © 

“Very well,” she said, half 
wishing that she had never 
undertaken her errand. 

There was a standing light 
in the companionway. Lanier 
went first to show the way and 
Mrs. Wilmerding followed, half 
frightened at the huge, dark 
emptiness and the galleries 
that seemed to stretch inter- 
minably and lose themselves in 
the gloom. 

“Not over cheerful,” said 
Lanier with a pleasant laugh, 
“but the acoustics are splen- 
did and precisely those of the 


theater. This way—another 
lot of steps. Excuse me, I'll 
light up.’ 


He struck a match and pro- 
ceeded to light two enormous 
lamps, which only succeeded in illuminating the central 
area of space. Mrs. Wilmerding at the foot of the second 
flight of steps saw a spectral stage crowded with ghostly 
pygmies. She suppressed a little scream. A furry animal 
glided from beneath a portiére and the scream escaped. 
Lanier laughed reassuringly. 
“Don’t be afraid,” said he; 
tame raccoon.” 
“How do you dare remain here alone?’’ she murmured. 
“A good conscience has nothing to fear. Please take 
that big chair. May I offer you some coffee or a liqueur?” 


“Oh no, thanks. I suppose you must wonder at my 
being here?” 


“it’s only Benjamin, my 


“My surprise is eclipsed by my pleasure. Besides, I can 
guess. You have come to ask me not to tamper with the 
affections of Miss O’Sullivan.” 

“Yes; and to go away. Will you?” 

“But you told me the other day that I might remain, 
and that you would try to have me a member of the colony. 
Really, Mrs. Wilmerding, you must pardon me for saying 
that Chimney Corner promises are not articles to which 
one should tie one’s faith!” 

“Please don’t be unkind. 
say. But when I came to understand 

“But you don’t understand. That’s just what I protest 
against.”’ 

“Mr. Lanier, don’t let us quibble. 
seeing you with Ada Stackpole in your arms. 


I know that I did as you 


” 


I could not help 
Nor, 


**Paid for it With a Kiss,’’ Clare Continued Doggedly 


after having seen that tableau, could I very well help 
understanding the whole situation.” 

“Tt appears that you have, though—failed, I mean.” 
Lanier’s voice was dry as dust. ‘“‘And having failed, I 
certainly have no intention of enlightening you, if you 
will pardon me for saying so.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding’s pretty chin set firmly, and the 
combative look came into her face. 

“T am in no need of enlightenment, Mr. Lanier. The 
tableau that I witnessed the other day explains a good 
many things that had puzzled me: your determination 
to join the colony and anger at being refused; your act 
of spite in anchoring off the reading room with a big hulk 


named The Broken Word; Mrs. Stackpole’s desire to 
come here and then her almost violent opposition when 
it was learned that you were up for membership. It 
surprised me at the time, although I agreed with the 
principles she offered, which were that theatrical folk 
were not of our sort. And then, after you had been here 
a little while in this vessel, she suddenly relented and 
told me that she thought that we had made a mistake, 
and that she wished not only to withdraw her own opposi- 
tion but to beg the rest of us to do the same. The con- 
clusion is very obvious, Mr. Lanier, don’t you think?”’ 

“Yes—to a certain quality of mind,’ Lanier assented. 

“That is to say, I hope, to the intelligent mind.” 

“Up to a certain limit—let us say about thirty cents. 
But I hate to admit that it would be obvious to a mind 
of any intelligence. Let us say, 
instead, to the uncharitable 
mind.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding stiffened 
perceptibly. 

“You are not very polite, 
Mr. Lanier—especially to a 
guest !”’ 

“The poor host ought to be 
allowed a little decent treat- 
ment, my dear Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding. I merely said that I 
thought you were unchari- 
table; you say that you know 
me to be a profligate.” 

“Knowledge excuses a great 
deal, Mr. Lanier.” 

“So does thought. After all, 
thought is the legitimate father 
of knowledge. I am very much 
afraid that your knowledge is 
an illegitimate child, never hav- 
ing been fathered by thought. 
I am surprised at its origin in 
the Chimney Corner, of all 
places.”” He smiled sweetly at 
her. 

Mrs. Wilmerding repressed a 
powerful impulse to box his 
ears. Her face by this time was 
crimson and one small foot 
tapped the floor nervously. 

“T did not come here to bandy 
epigrams, Mr. Lanier— espe- 
cially those of a questionable 
taste. One additional fact that 
I discovered, as the result of a 
letter which was answered by 
a wire received today, was that 
Ada Stackpole was at one time 
supposed to be engaged to you. 
Would you, by any chance, 
care to deny that?” 

“On the contrary she was 
engaged to me. We met in 
London at a dinner given to 
her cousin, the Canadian pre- 
mier. I fell madly in love with 
her and within three weeks’ 
time she had promised to be my 
wife. I went back to France 
and got to work to earn a name 
to offer her, and a few months 
later she jilted mein cold blood 
to marry Howard Stackpole— 
and his millions. I wrote and 
told her what I thought of it, 
then doubled my working 
hours. The next I heard or 
thought of her was the other 
day when I jumped down off a 
ledge and landed almost in her 
lap. It gave me the same 
warm emotion as if I’d landed 
up to my waist in Maine sea- 
water. I must have gained by 
comparison with Stackpole, 
because she didn’t want to let 
me go, but after a short struggle 
I kissed her goodby and went. 
That was the amorous passage you interrupted.” His 
voice grew listless and held the slightest drawl. “Really, 
Mrs. Wilmerding, I wouldn’t bother to tell you this if I 
didn’t think it a bit rough on Mrs. Stackpole to get the 
name without the game. You don’t deserve to be told 
anything.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding’s blue eyes were fixed intently on his 
face. She was silent for a full minute, then said: 

“Would you swear to the truth of all this?” 

Lanier’s face hardened. 

“No,” he answered haughtily, “I wouldn’t. A Virginia 
gentleman only swears to his word in court and at the 
altar.” (Continued on Page 64) 
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her hair fall out. She’s just 
smothered it to death!” 

The words came to me dimly. I had 
been floating divinely on the wave of 
unconsciousness produced by the deft fingers of the girl 
who was rejuvenating my five remaining hairs when the 
statement brought 
me to with a start. 
Two hairdressers 
were talking over a 
late customer in the 
booth next to mine. 

“Why, I took two 
pounds of hair off 
her head if I took 
an ounce!” contin- 
ued the voice. ‘‘And 
when I laid it down 
and saw how thin 
her hair was what 
do you think she 
gaveme? ‘Er—I’ve 
a great deal of men- 
tal work to do and I 
find it makes my 
hair come out. I 
fear,’ says she, ‘I’ll 
have the fate of 
all intellectual peo- 
ple—a bald head.’ 

““Do you ever give your hair a rest, madam?’ says I. 

““T don’t know what you mean!’ says she. 

“Why, leavin’ off this, and this, and this!’—pickin’ up 
one bunch after the other. Honest, Gert, she had five 
different kinds and none of them matched! When she 
had a good look at them in the light, she sort of got huffy 
and told me to hurry, as her time was limited.” 

The girls giggled and I shrank under the big white shroud 
which made a glaring background for my scant tresses. 

Some years ago, when I was a kiddy with a good, thick 
plait, I gloried in the knowledge that our hairs are num- 
bered. I always thought that if all else failed, nothing 
could take the numbering of my hairs from me. 

Later, when long strands filled my brush each night 
and my brow extended and lengthened alarmingly, I could 
almost count my own hairs. Then the words lost some of 
their charm. They even contained a certain significance. 
Finally, when I could see my ears peeking through the 
hair at the sides of my head, I hastened to the hairdresser’s 
parlors with a plea for help. 

When my hair started to change its count I had bought 
aswitch. I hate to acknowledge this; but itisso. It was 
a very nice switch. I paid something like five-fifty 
for it at a reduction sale. Later I added a “‘rat.”’ I 
really despised the things; but I was beginning to 
look so indecent about the head that I grabbed for 
covering. 

Never did I regret those unnumbered hairs of an- 
other’s head as I did the day I bought my course-of- 
treatment tickets. My own hair was bad enough; 
but those other hairs I had tried to imbue with my 
personality—they looked mortified and distressed! 
The girl assigned to me took them off carefully—gin- 
gerly might be the word—and piled them on the 
shining table. Then she turned my hair over my 
forehead, and I could see my eyes gleaming through 
its meager growth as she brushed. 
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ZI Went Through With the Hundred 
and Twenty Religiously 


The Stuff That Rats are Made Of 


LOOKED up at her head. The hair on it was 

smooth and shiny and dressed without art or artifice. 
“What splendid hair you have!” I exclaimed. 

She smiled. “I take good care of it.” 

Yes, I thought—lucky dog, to beable to brush 
it all day long if she likes! 

“T brush it one hundred and twenty times every 
night,”’ she was saying as I rudely misjudged her. 

“Not every night!’”’ I implored—remembering how 
I pulled my rat and switch off with one hand, while 
I fixed my bed with the other and leaped in without 
further ado. 

“Yep; every night,” she nodded. “It would do 
your hair lots of good. You ought to try it. You 
can’t be careless with it though. I nearly died at 
first—getting on to it. It used to spoil my evenings 
to think that I had to brush my hair at three A. M.— 
and a hundred and twenty at that; but I’ve got good 
hair from doing it, all righty!” 

“Oh, your hair is good and mine is bad. That’s 
the difference,’ I suggested. “ 
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“Don’t you believe it! Two years ago I hadn’t enough 
to roll over a leadpencil—let alone a rat. Now look at it! 
And let me tell you, it’s all my own.” 

I wished for a sudden fire to extinguish my sad-looking 
falseness. 

“Um!” I said vaguely, too hurt to speak; and from this 
state of being I went into semiconsciousness, which was 
broken by the cruel words of the girls in the next booth. 

“Now you know,” spoke a voice, “nothing can live 
under a smothering like she gave her hair. And—will you 


.believe me?—the rat she had was Asiatic hair!” 


“For the love o’ Mike!” said the other girl. ‘The 
first thing she knows ——’” They whispered together 
annoyingly. 

“You bet your life!’’ came from the first girl. 

If I ever become presidentress—I may here state that 
I am a suffragette—I’m going to forbid people to begin 
sentences and then whisper the end. 

That word “Asiatic” stuck in my craw for several days. 
When I went back to the store, a week later, I asked 
Milly, the girl who was assigned to me, what Asiatic hair was. 

Coupled with the whispered words, it had an ominous 
sound that I didn’t like. 

“It’s hair bought in the Northern countries,’ she 
evaded. “I think your rat is Asiatic. Why don’t you 
stop wearing it for a while? Give your hair a chance.” 

“What difference would that make?” 

“Difference!” she cried. ‘Say, wearing a rat with hair 
in the condition yours is, is like feeding a sick person more 
of the germs she’s sick with. What your hair wants is to 
be let alone. A good shampoo once a month, no rat or 
switch, and a hundred and twenty a night—and in six 
months I’ll bet you’ll have hair of your own to be proud of.” 

I shook my head. “I’m a working woman. I can’t 
afford to look like a scarecrow.” 

“That’s the trouble with you all. You think a lot of 
false stuff makes you look nice. Pardon me for plain 
speaking—but it sure is the limit!” 

I protested that I only wore the ‘‘stuff” to retain my 
right to be termed a human being. 

“You just fool yourself. You'd look lots better without 
it. It throws the contour of your head all out of gear. 
And, if that doesn’t move you, what do you say when 
I tell you your rat has goat’s hair in it?” 

“Goat’s?”’ I jumped up so quickly that I knocked the 
brush out of her hand. 

“Or Asiatic hair, if that suits you better. It’s the same 
thing. What do you expect for fifty cents?” 


Finally, When I Could See My Ears Peeking Through 
the Hair at the Sides of My Head, I Hastened to the 
Hairdresser’s Parlors With a Piea for Help : 
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She wasn’t malicious, I knew; but 
the words had a heartless sound. ; 

“Are you sure it’s goat’s?” 

‘Sure thing; and that’s better than 
lots of the material that goes into rats. 
Did you ever think where all the combings picked from 
all the ash-barrels finally go to?” 

I shuddered, hoping—yet fearing—for her to continue; 
but she didn’t enlighten me further. What she said was: 
“T suppose you thought rats were made of real hair?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, some are; but when you think that genuine hair 
costs from three dollars up an ounce, you may believe me 
that the real hairs in a cheap rat are few and far between.” 

The word “rat” had begun to sicken me. 

“T believe I’ll try to do without the rat. How—how— 
what do you think of my switch?” 

She fingered it a moment. 

“Chinese!”” She said it with the air of a connoisseur. 


The Best Tonic for Vanishing Hair 


F SHE had said rat’s tail I couldn’t have been more 

unhappy. Somehow the switch seemed seething with 
human intelligence as it lay there looking at me—long, 
shiny and stiff. When she put down the brush it jumped 
with a twist and hung, like a live thing, swinging over the 
edge of the table. 

Ugh! I won’t even send my wash to a Chinese laundry — 
and yet I had been harboring a Chinese switch in the 
bosom of my family! Perhaps it was a queue! All the 
horrors of the Orient leaped tomy mind. I felt very creepy 
and goosefleshy. ‘‘There’s no doubt about it?” I asked. 

“Nope. There’s lots of it on the market. I don’t know 
what the trade would have done without Chinese hair 
when the craze for braids, long enough to go twice round 
the head, struck us a year or two ago. Everybody wanted 
’em and everybody wanted ’em cheap. The only thing 
that’s long and cheap is the chop-suey switch. So the 
stores had to take their cue,” she joked. 

“T shouldn’t think it would be allowed,” I protested. 
I told her the price I paid for my switch. 

“And plenty for what you got.’’ When she caught my 
expression she told me that a switch of fine French hair 
similar to the Chinese one would cost twenty-five dollars. 
Even this didn’t raise my gloom. 

“Chinese hair’s all right for—any one who wants it,” 
she added diplomatically. ‘ 

I recalled stories I had heard of the effect of false hair 
on the scalp, and other terrors. 

“Goodby switch!’ I said. 

She laughed. “‘You’re getting scared. It’s just as well 
too. You have the making of a good head of hair.” 

I liked Milly. She had none of the commercialism 
usually found in stores where selling is done in that 
over-my-dead-body fashion, and she seemed to take 
a personal interest inme. _ , 

“Tf people know what I know they’d never put a 
piece of false hair on their heads,’’ she confided. “I 
know its against the principles of the store to talk 
this way, but I believe in telling what will help © 
instead of ruining the little chance a body has.” 

“What’s the best tonic?” I asked. 

“Sunshine and fresh air,” she said, to my surprise, 
“a little massage, and all the brushing you can give it. 
I ain’t much for the electrical treatment. Of course 
it’s good in some cases; but massage—that’s the real 
thing. But all the massage and the tonics and the 
electricity in the world won’t help an ‘atom so long 
as women pile up their heads with false hair.” 

Little by little I drew a mountain of information 
from the girl, which frightened and yet cheered me. © 
Today, after a year of Milly’s advice, I can match 
hair with the second best of ’em. 

When I decided to give up the rat and switch I took 
my medicine like a soldier. Milly’s skillful fingers — 
started the hair follicles to working right and I kept > 
up the good work by manipulating my scalp a little 
each night. And I went through with the hundred 
and twenty religiously. For a while it hung over me 
like a nightmare. More than once the thought of it 
“spoiled my evening’’; and many nights I cursed the 
maker of brushes and the lure of vanity. Finally I 
got it though; and now I can swing off the hun- 
dred and twenty with a dash that belongs to the fresh 
morning hours. , 

‘A body’s got to be in good health before her hair’ll 
be just right,’’ Milly told me. “It ain’t thinking or 
intellect that makes hair fall out—it’s ill treatment 
and ill health.” Tr 

“Nervousness?’”’ I ventured, hoping for another 
straw to cling to. =~ = a 
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“Well, that will do it; but heavy hats are just as bad.” 

Milly rather sniffed at nervousness. 

“You can’t expect Nature to go on working where she 

in’t wanted—can you?” she said. “If you found you 
veren’t needed you’d make yourself searce—wouldn’t you?” 
I nodded, waiting for enlightenment. 
“So does Nature. Just so soon as you pile up your head 
vith hair, or cover it with hats that don’t let in a spark 
ff light, she’s going to stop putting out the hair—see? 
There’s no use making provision where there’s none 
ieeded —is there?”’ 

“But Nature should-understand that there is nothing 
lefinite about our false hair and hats, and that when we put 
hem by we need her codperation and the old foundation.” 

Milly shook her head. “Take her or leave her. You 
-an’t fool with Mrs. Nature.” 

And I guess she’s right. 

During my treatments Milly told me many secrets of 
she hair trade. , 

“People make me smile when they talk about hair,” 
she said. ‘They make a great fuss when somebody gets 
sealp trouble or dies from wearing a rat or false hair—and 
t’s the people’s own fault.” 

I knew now, had I died before I discarded my bought 

jair, there would have been no flowers from Milly. 
“A woman buys a twenty-five-cent rat. What does she 
zet? Hair? Sometimes, or goat’s hair or hemp and wool. 
These are all right, of course; but these things can’t be 
given the time and preparation or treatment that hair 
zoods for the high-priced trade get. And the folks who 
buy the cheap goods shouldn’t blame the store if they get 
stuff that ain’t cured right. If you buy five-cent beef, 
ay you’ve got to take the consequences.” 


Hair That is Worth Having 


eat told me the story of a girl who bought a low- 
| priced rat at a large and reliable store. Some weeks 
later she discovered a rash on her head. The local doctor 
treated her for eczema. The condition grew worse. A 
specialist was consulted. He pronounced the case super- 
ficial leprosy. The infection was credited to the rat and 
a suit pended. The company did all in its power. It 
sent the girl to a New York specialist, paid the bills and 
destroyed all the cheap hair goods in stock. 

“T don’t blame the store like I do the girl. She had no 
business buying trash. Anybody who does buy trash 
ought to stand for the consequences,”’ declared my friend. 

A Western paper stated one day that a woman had been 
infected by a rat and had died of blood-poisoning. I told 
Milly about it. 

“Tike as not the hair wasn’t all it should have been; 
but like as not the woman’s health wasn’t up to par. 
I don’t put all the blame on the hair; but, just the same, 
a body shouldn’t 
‘wear false hair of 
‘any kind.” 

China, I discoy- 
ered, hassupplied an 
enormous amount 
of hair. It can be 
bought ata very low 
rate; and the revo- 
lution against the 
Manehus and the 
cutting off of the 
time-honored 
queues have sent 
the price still lower. 
Twenty-five cents 
for a queue is now - 
considered a good 
price. The hair— 
which is coarse and 
harsh, bleaches and 
dyes well, and has 
supplied all sorts of 
hair terrors, from 
pads to coronet 
braids, at a ridicu- 
lously low cost. This 
cheap trade has 
ruined the business 
and caused the head 
of Dame Fashion to 
turn from a veritable 
tower of Pisa to the 
simplicity of a 
Madonna of the 
Italian School. 

Romance has suf- 
fered from the wear- 
ing of false hair. 

In the olden times, 
with lyre and pen, 
lovers sang the 
praises of their , 
ladyes’ tresses. | 


“‘and All the Time the French Were Wearing Their Hair as it 
Pleased Them and as it’s Becoming”’ 


Tt has been the theme of fairy tale and adventure. 
Rapunzel would have stood a small chance with . 
her handsome prince had she hung a two-ounce 
switch from her turret window instead of her own 
glorious growth. It is well that the age of rat and 
cluster puff had not yet undermined the luxury 
of hair, else the picturesque story of Lady Godiva 
would have lost much of its interest and charm. 
Had innocent Melisande known the convenience of 
the false braid, she could have met her irate hus- 
band at her chamber door while Pelleas crooned 
his love to a “‘ready-made” on the window-sill. 

Nowadays the lover sings the praises of his 
lady’s prowess in the sporting field and workaday 
world. He sings odes to her robust health, sturdy 
boots and mental competence. No longer is he 
“ overcome with the desire to take down her won- 
derful hair and bury his face in its fragrance.” 
This sentence now belongs to fiction alone. 

Men have not been exempt from the vanity 
of hair. From Absalom, Samson and Bonnie | 
Prince Charlie down to our own Buffalo Bill, the 
examples of masculine hair-dressing have been 
quite up to the best that sister Eve might show. 

History fairly bulges with hirsute eccentricities of the 
male. We have survivals of this penchant for wonderful 
crests in the imposing woolen wigs of the English judges 
and the flowing plumes of the cuirassiers. These remind us 
of the days when Adam wore his comb a la Chantecler, and 
Eve went meekly by his side, like Betty the hen. 

This is the age of baldness in men, and the perruquiers 
of the Continent and our own barbers are putting in 
vacuum arrangements, electric vibrators and amazing 
tonics, all guaranteed to grow hair where no roots exist. 
The same apparatus forms a part of every good hair- 
dressing establishment for women. I learned from Milly 
that in no other line of business is so much money absorbed 
as in this trade. 

“Women spend money like water here,” she told me— 
“‘and whether they need it or not. You ought to hear 
them when they come in sometimes! One will say to 
the other: ‘My masseuse is perfectly lovely. The other 
day she told me I had the most perfect skin of any of her 
customers.’ 

“<Ts that so?’ smiles the friend. ‘I never have massage. 
I don’t need it—yet. My manicurist says I have the most 
wonderful almond-shaped nails. She believes I have 
royal blood in my veins!’ And that’s what they spend 
their money for,’’ continued Milly—‘‘not for results, but 
to be flattered. If they had to scrub floors, and sweat over 
baking and washing and ironing, they’d be a sight healthier, 
let me tell you!” 

Despite the fact that she receives the largest salary in this 
hair shop and the biggest tips, Milly is sore at the deception 
in the trade and 
the necessity for 
chicanery. 

“Tean’t talk plain 
to other women 
like I do to you,” 
she said. ‘‘They’d 
get mad and go 
somewhere else— 
where the girl would 
lay it on thick and 
run down this place. 
A good many wo- 
men come in here 
with nothing the 
matter with their 
hair but the need of 
a thorough hair- 
washing, done regu- 
larly; but I have 
to massage them, 
and give them elec- 
tricity, and dose 
them with tonic and 
creams until you 
can’t tell them from 
a sacred mummy! 

“The way money 
is wasted is a sin!”’ 
she continued. ‘‘We 
have customers at 
the store who pay 
from eight to ten 
dollars a week just 
to have their hair 
brushed twice a 
day—only brushed 
and put up, mind 
you. Marcelling 
and dressingis extra. 
Then there’s treat- 
ment, that some 
have twice a week, 
at seventy-five 


“And Let Me 
Tell You, it’s Ss 
All My Own” pe 


cents to two dollars; and 
the waving is done two 
or three times a week. 
That’s a fact!” 

Milly explained that, 
though a great profit 
is made at the homes of 
the patrons, most estab- 
lishments would rather 
have the customers 
come to them, for nothing 
is easier than making a 
woman spend from five 
to twenty-five dollars 
on creams and stuffs! 
This statement mademe 
feel more keenly than 
ever the recklessness of 
the moneyed women. 

“T have one customer 
who never leaves this 
place without dropping 
at least twenty dollars. 
The other day I went 
to her house and she showed me two bureau drawers full of 
hair she never uses—and every bit of it the genuine article! 

“The quality of the trade makes the prices,’’ Milly went 
on. ‘We sell switches here from twenty-five dollars up 
that you can get in a first-class department store for from 
ten to thirty dollars. Our customers would have a fit if 
they couldn’t pay the top price. They want something 
to brag about.” 

She showed me a pair of real amber side combs and a 
back comb to match. 

“What do you think they cost?” 

I judged about eight or ten dollars. 

“Cold!” she laughed—‘“‘very, very cold. They are 
fifty dollars. And I sold them today to Mrs. I——”’ She 
named a wealthy society woman. 

“e No!” 

“Sure thing! And down at B ’s you can get a 
duplicate set for ten dollars—and, believe me, there’s a 
profit on them at that.” 

Real hair is expensive. The prices are based upon the 
market and raised to meet the demand of the trade. 


The Price of an Ash:-Brown Wig 


RAS French hair is quoted at three dollars for eight-inch 
hair to ten dollars an ounce or a hundred and forty 
dollars a pound for twenty-two-inch to twenty-four-inch 
hair. These prices are for the ordinary colors. If an odd 
shade is wanted the cost would be in proportion to its rarity 
and would be from twenty to a hundred dollars a switch. 

White hair is the most expensive of all ordinary tones. 
It comes as high as eighty dollars an ounce. This makes 
the cost of gray hair high, as white is mixed with black. 

Though French markets supply the darker shades, the 
golden hair comes from Norway and Sweden, and is as 
splendid in quality as the French. It is obtained from the 
healthy peasants; and is so chemically treated, dyed or 
bleached that any danger of infection is impossible. 

The Dutch and German peasants are very healthy also, 
and they supply large quantities of hair, but of a coarse 
quality. Their scalps are in such good condition from 
exposure to the sun and air that it is possible for them to 
grow full heads of hair in a surprisingly short time. This 
is why the peasants will sell their hair, or even barter it for 
a pretty trinket, at least so the story goes. 

“How about the Italian hair?’’ I asked. 

“Not much doing! It is coarser than the French and 
the market is not good. Neither is Spain very generous— 
the hair there is coarse too; but the Spanish women’’— 
she smiled—‘‘can use their hair to better advantage by 
keeping it than by selling it. It gets them husbands.” 

‘Something mine will never do!” I sighed. 

“T’ll wager in a year or two ” she began, grinning. 

“Tut!” said I sharply. ‘Now about red hair—where 
does that come from?” 

“The dyers,”’ she declared laconically. 

With my mind full of the beauties painted by Titian, 
Henner and others, I had rather a sentimental notion that 
red-haired women flourished abundantly in some sunny 
glade; but Milly smashed my pretty picture to atoms. 

“Most all shades of red are a cinch. Peroxide is the 
medium—and, believe me, it’s sure!’’ So much for Molly’s 
sentiment. 

“Now the colors that cannot be made and that are tre- 
mendously expensive,”’ she continued with some respect, 
“are ash blond, drab, and ash brown.” 

Hopeless shades! I’m afraid I sneered. 

“Surely nobody wants such colors!” I said. 

“Ts that so! Well, let me tell you, they not only are 
beautiful but they cost hundreds of dollars. I know of one 
woman who paid into the thousands for an ash-brown wig.” 

This woman was very lovely, according to Milly. Shewas 
also in society and wealthy. A terrible accident removed 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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T TIME of writing it is pretty 
yi generally acknowledged, by 
those in touch with the inner 
circles of authority at Washington, 
that the proposition put up to Con- 
gress will be a toll of something between seventy-five 
cents and a dollar on all ships passing through the Panama 
Canal, and that the matter will be threshed out on the 
floor according to the convictions and associations of 
the people’s representatives; but what will come out of the 
welter of discussion may be more a matter of guess than 
conviction. Look at the mass of contradictory testimony. 
The Board of Trade of New York declares for free tolls for 
American coastal 
ships. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of New York de- 
clares for one dol- 
lar on all tonnage 
through Panama, 
and puts on rec- 
ord its opinion 
that free tolls for 
American ships 
only would be 
discrimination 
against the British 
and a flagrant 
violation of mari- 
time treaty! The 
Boston Chamber 
of Commerce sets 
forth a resolution 
that free tolls for 
domestic com- 
merce would not 
only stimulate 
shipping but 
would not be a 
violation of any 
maritime treaty, 
inasmuch as for- 
eign ships are 
completely barred 
by law from domestic traffic in the United States. The Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia thinks it ‘‘a debatable question 
whether the citizens of the United States should be taxed 
for this great canal,’’ and would have the Government enter 
into negotiations with foreign countries before deciding on 
any Panama policy. 

“What!” retorts the free-toll advocate. ‘Aska by-your- 
leave from any foreign nation for the regulation of United 
States domestic commerce?” 

“Yes,’’ answers the other side, “unless you want to upset 


thirty-seven different treaties with twenty-two different . 


nations.” 

“A toll lower than Suez would not draw traffic to 
Panama,” said the president of one of the largest steamship 
companies; ‘“‘but no toll at all for coastal ships would give 
us a tremendous advantage.” 

‘Whether France can operate through the canal at all 
or not depends on the cost of the tolls,’ declared a repre- 
sentative of the French government. 


The Situation at Suez 


“A TOLL that is even ten cents too high will decide 

whether the two-billion-dollar yearly trade of South 
America comes to the United States or is diverted to 
Europe,” says John Barrett, head of the Pan-American 
Congress. 

In this connection, it is well to keep in mind that it is 
shorter and cheaper to ship into Argentina and Brazil from 
the west coast of South America than from the east. 

“Why should Panama be free any more than Suez?” 
asks the man on the street. 

“For a lot of reasons,’’ promptly answers the steamship 
man: 

“First, as to oriental trade. Suez has heavy local freight 
on both the right hand and the left hand from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean. For oriental trade, Panama offers 
only one chance of local freight—Hawaii—in a very long 
voyage. 

“Second, as to fuel. Coal on the Suez route costs only 
four dollars to six dollars a ton. Coal, up to the present, 
on the Panama-South America circuit costs anywhere up 
to sixteen dollars a ton, though the Government plans, if 
carried out, will reduce that. 

“Third, Suez is a private company and pays dividends 
up to thirty per cent. And, where the stock is owned by 
European governments, the toll is prorated back in rebates 
to the ships paying the toll. Panama is as much a national 
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undertaking for broad, general benefit to commerce as the 
‘Soo Canal,’ on which no tolls are charged; or the Keokuk 
Canal, on the Mississippi. 

“Fourth, the ships using Suez are heavily subsidized. 
The Peninsular & Oriental ships are subsidized. Morethan 
that, in the case of German ships they are not only subsi- 
dized but cargoes from German ships receive preferential 
rates from the railroads as against cargoes from other ships. 


Dead Hands are Not to Hold the Boston Water Front Any Longer Than the Commonwealth Wishes 


If we charge American ships a toll we must either subsidize 
them—as other nations do—or put through some such bill 
as the one introduced by Senator Lodge in December, 
1911, for the rebating of tolls paid by American vessels 
passing through the canal; and a national policy of either 
rebates or subsidies would be a difficult and costly thing to 
put through the House. Yet more—foreign countries not 
only rebate tolls and grant preferential rail rates and sub- 
sidies, but their ships grant rebates to the great American 
trusts.”’ 

This is not a vague charge, but a fact of which I have 
documentary consular proof in my hands—proof not given 
here because Panama must not be mixed up with trusts 
and rebates. ‘‘The ships cannot be prosecuted for these 
rebates, because they are foreign ships. American ships 
cannot bid traffic away from the foreigners by offering 
rebates. Therefore, they say, they should have free tolls.’’ 

“Why should steamship traffic ask the concession of free 
tolls—a gift of a four-hundred-million-dollar canal—any 
more than we should ask similar favors?’’ demand the 
railroad men. 

“That is just it,’”’ answers the steamship man. “Rail- 
road traffic, in its early, struggling days, did get conces- 
sions—gifts of millions and millions of acres of land, worth 
billions of dollars. We are not asking subsidies and we 
are not asking land. All we ask is a free field till we 
get on our feet. Cripple us with a toll and Panama will be 
a gift to foreign nations, with cheaper and subsidized ships. 
We shall have paid the cost as a nation; and, though toll 
from foreigners may pay interest on the investment, we as 
a nation will not reap the benefits from Panama—because 
we'll not have ships.” 

Then the no-toll party press home another argument, 
which I set down for what.it is worth. 

““As a nation we have spent,” they say, ‘‘from 1888 to 
1911, more than ‘five hundred million dollars on the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Our coastal trade has 
been exempt from tonnage tax to meet this huge outlay; 
and the tonnage tax against foreign vessels to 1904 has 
amounted to only ten million dollars. The fact that they 


pay and that we don’t pay for this has never been consid- | 


ered a discrimination or abrogation of treaty. Please 
note that! 

“Also,” they say—please note this too; it may he piffle 
or punk or pork, but what they say is: “If tonnage taxes 
against all United States shipping abroad amount to only 
ten million dollars in sixteen years, how in the name of 
punk or piffle or pork do you expect a tonnage tax on 
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Panama—which will cover only a 
small part of United States ship- 
ping—to yield yearly interest on an 
investment of four hundred million 
dollars? Put on the tax—and you 
will defeat your own end, fail to get returns on investment 
and cut the throat of an American merchant marine.” 

Meantime here are the words of the treaty, which does 
specify Panama and does not specify river-and-harbor 
improvements; and one guess at its meaning is as good as 
another: 

ARTICLE III, Hay-Pauncefote Treaty—‘‘ The canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war of all 
nations observing 
these rules on 
terms of entire 
equality, so that 
there shall be 
no discrimination 
against any such 
nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects 
in respect of the 
conditions or 
charges of traffic 
or otherwise. 
Such conditions 
and charges... 
shall be just and 
equitable.” 

If foreign ships 
cannot enter the 
coastal trade in 
any case, how 
could free tolls 
for domestic 
traffic violate the 


brought out in a 
discussion in the 
Philadelphia 
Board of Trade. 
Under the law— 
yes—foreign ships cannot enter coastal trade; but thelawas 
it stands is impossible of more than partial enforcement. For 
instance, two tramp steamers set out—one from Liverpool, 
one from New York—with cargo for the Pacific Coast. 
The foreign ship pays toll, the American does not—going 
through Panama. Both deposit cargoes at Los Angeles 
and both go north with Southern California products—the 
British tramp for Prince Rupert, the New York tramp for 
Seattle. Both load with cargoes of lumber—the Liverpool 
ship in British Columbia, the New York ship in Washing- 
ton; and both come down the coast and take on grain at 
Portland. There both ply out—one for New York, the 
other for Liverpool. In the eyes of the law the foreigner 
cannot participate in coastal trade from port to port in the 
United States; but practically it does ply from port to 
port, with a run up to a foreign point between United 
States ports. So there is the case of discrimination—if the 
British ship pays toll and the New Yorker does not. This 
is not a hypothetical case. It is happening every day with 
the tramp steamers now going around the Horn. ; 


Expert Testimony on Canal Conditions , 


HEN you come to consider the registry laws—reserv- 

ing United States registry for only those ships built 

in the United States—and the coastal laws excluding from 
coastal trade all but United States ships, you have the 
same mass of contradictory testimony. 
“Our registry laws share with our coasting trade laws 
the merit of being the most beneficent legislation now on 
our statute-books,” says Lewis Nixon. 
‘“‘ Abolish the old navigation laws! Take protection off 
the sea! Let ocean traffic be free as the sea!” says every 
leading shipping association on the Pacifie Coast. : 
“The admittance of foreign ships to our coastwise trade, — 
even under our own flag,” testified the president of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, “would be the finishing blow 
to our merchant marine.” : 
“Throw open commerce from coast to coast to foreign 
bottoms,” demanded Senator Newlands. ‘Grant registry 
to foreign-built vessels! Or add to the seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of mail contracts seven hundred 
thousand dollars more, build ships ourselves and operate 
them as part of the canal!” : 
In a lecture in Chicago, Professor Johnson, the traffi 
expert member of the Panama Commission, when asked th 
(Continued on Page so) 
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HE cake-dough humanity of Ruckersville, de- 
ih scribed in the early part of this story, was now 

being leavened in all directions by what may be 
alled the Jim Bone yeast. A vigorous carnal spirit 
ow began to manifest itself in the very saints. 
‘here is nothing like money to alleviate anxiety, whether 
vorldly or unworldly. And for the first time since the 
‘ivil War this delightful root of all evils was sprouting 
hriftily in the town. 

The chance of good wages cleared the streets of idlers, 
nd to some extent even of aristocrats, who are always 
he last class anywhere to get busy, being deterred by the 
ense of being the lilies of the field. The church was more 
rosperous than it had been for years. The pastor was 
ure of his salary and equally sure of getting all his col- 
sections, to say nothing of the honor and advantage he 
hould have among his brethren for being instrumental 
n getting a new and better church built the following 
ear out of earshot of the quarry. 

Brother Clark was far from suspecting such a thing, but 
is very sermons had lost much of that mournful spirit 
vith which he was accustomed to exhort mortals to put 
n their immortality. His gospel was more amiable and 
oothing to the flesh. He was like a man relieved of a 
ong supernatural indigestion. And it goes without say- 
ng that he was hand in glove with Mr. Bone. A certain 
ind of preacher often has a deal of trouble praying and 
asting himself into a proper relation with his Heavenly 
‘ather, but he is one of the quickest and most enterprising 
{ his kind when it comes to locating and relating himself 
equisitively to some earthly source of merely temporal 
alvation. There is not a single unscrupulously rich man 
n this country who cannot number among his closest 
lattering friends some distinguished clergyman of some 
listinguished church. Any house of God in our times 
yecomes a roosting-place of millionaires resting on the 
‘abbath from their blood-businesses, provided they choose 
his sanctuary for that purpose. And, for me, I am bound 
o say that it seems a great tribute to the nature of God 
hat such persons should still have a craving for even some 
nd of imitation holiness. But the trouble is with the 
sreachers whose ethics are dollar-marked the moment 
ome old stock-exchange gamecock takes a notion to attend 
jivine services in one of their churches. And they are so 
iaive, so self-deceived by the spirit in which they welcome 
iim and pet him with cheerful but expensive salvation! 
[he one fellow who is never deceived and never saved in 
uch a church is the old gold-wattled gamecock. He smiles 
o himself every time the collection plate passes him and he 
ouys good-natured public opinion by a liberal contribu- 
ion. God pities such men in a peculiar manner and will 
undoubtedly make special provision for the salvation of 
all railroad and trust magnates. They get so little sincere 
and faithful ministry from His cowardly servants in this 
world. 

But that is neither here nor there in this tale. What I 
set out to tell was an incident far more agreeable than 
anything connected with the prosperity of the church at 
Ruckersville—an incident for which our hero was directly 
responsible. 

It was a bright day early in November, which is often 
the most pleasant month of the year in middle Georgia. 
Every leaf on every tree in the town 
had turned, as we say—some golden, 
some red, some a deeper green—and all 
had changed to vagabonds in the wind, 
falling, whirling, drifting from their 
boughs in that last drunken revelry of 
leaves before they lie brown and dead 
and sodden under foot. 

Jim Bone sat in his dingy office, tilted 
far back in his chair with his feet on 
top of his desk. He was smoking like a 
furnace at the end of along black cigar 
and he had the appearance of a man 
who was making up his mind to carry 
through a big deal. Nothing could 
have surpassed the seriousness or the 
determination of his countenance. 
Tony Adams, who came in for some 
orders connected with a shipment of 
granite to Atlanta, observed it, sat 
down beside the little red hot stove and 
waited. He had learned that it was 
never well-to interrupt his friend when 
he wore this head-on collision expres- 
sion. Presently he took out his hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose loudly, 
thoroughly. This was a delicate way 
he had of calling attention to himself. 
It may be that Bone heard him, for he 
stirred in his chair, reached up and 
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settled his hat at a hectoring angle upon his head, and 
began to drum imperatively upon the arm of his chair 
with the fingers of his right hand. This was an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant sound to Mr. Adams, not that he had 
any of those fine social sensibilities that shrink from this 
offensive clatter of fingernails upon a hard substance, but 
upon the two or three occasions when he had been over- 
taken by his besetting sin of drunkenness the subsequent 
interview with Jim had always been prefaced by this 
furious thunder of his fingers upon the arm of his chair. 
Tony searched himself now for the cause of these signs of 
rising wrath and could find nothing in his conduct to war- 
rant them. He straightened himself with mild indignation. 
No man is so profoundly conscious of his innocence as one 
who has been guilty seventy times seven, but not this 
time. It seemed that the proud creaking of Mr. Adams’ 
chair at this moment attracted Mr. Bone’s attention. He 
lifted his feet from his desk, whirled around upon the pivot 
under him, faced Mr. Adams, and brought both feet down 
with a whacking clatter upon the floor. 

“ Ah, Tony, I was just thinking of you,” he said, gripping 
the end of his cigar with his teeth and skinning his lips 
back so.that his very molars showed. This gave him an 
expression of singular ferocity, so that Tony remained 
silent, but with the expression of a man who knows himself 
to be innocent in the face of a coming accusation. 

“You know that I have your interest at heart,” Bone 
went on. 

But Tony refused to commit himself by word or gesture. 
He sat regarding his friend with the air of an innocent 
little boy contemplating a switch. 

“And I have plans for you.” 

The countenance of Mr. Adams relaxed and brightened 
accordingly. 

“You are doing well, but I want to see you do better. 
I want to feel safe about your future, Tony.” 

“‘Jim,” said he, the tears springing into his eyes and 
giving them the soft radiance of a child’s, ‘‘you are the 
best friend, the only friend, I ever had!” 

“Tt’s time for you to settle down,” continued Bone. 

“ Ain’t I settlin’?’”? Tony demanded happily. 

“A man’s never settled till he’s married and has the 
cares of a family to hold him. ‘You must get married, 
Tony.” 

“Great Scott!’ ejaculated Mr. Adams. If Bone had 
shot at him he would not have experienced a more horrified, 
sinking sensation. 

“‘T want you to marry Mildred Percey,” said this Cupid, 
fixing his victim with his unmistakable, long-horned 
expression. 

“But, Jim, I’m not a marryin’ man,” Tony protested. 

“None of us are. Nature, just Nature, never intended 
any man to be decent enough for marrying. But you need 
a wife, same as a good horse needs a rider if he’s to win.” 

“I don’t care nothin’ about winnin’ no race, Jim,” 
pleaded Tony. ‘All I want is to trot along here beside 
you, with a day loose now and then in the pasture.” 


‘“‘You Cannot Know How Ardently I Desire to Grant Any 


Request That You Might Make, But 
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“Them days 


“Exactly,” exclaimed Bone severely. 
in the pasture are the ones I’m plannin’ to guard you 


against. It’s all right for a colt to kick up his heels 

in a paddock; but for-a horse of your age and habits, 

Tony, a bridle and martingales are the only salvation.” 
‘‘Why don’t you take your own medicine?”’ ventured 
Mr. Adams indignantly. ‘‘Why don’t you marry Mildred 
yourself?’’ 

‘““Because I aim to marry somebody else. Besides, I 
wouldn’t suit a girl of her sweet disposition. I’m a rough 
devil. I’m the kind of prose that never could be made to 
rhyme with such poetry as hers,” explained Jim in a 
noble, deprecating manner. 

Tony stared at him blankly. His round, weak, fair face 
was the picture of despair. His mouth drooped at the 
corners, the little thin yellow mustache beneath his nose 
sagged with it. His round, light-blue eyes held the expres- 
sion of innocent morning skies through which a strong and 
disastrous wind is blowing. 

“‘ And she is just the woman for you,” the matchmaker 
went on. “I have observed her closely. She has that 
sweet consideration you would need in a wife.” 

Mr. Adams responded by merely wagging his head from 
side to side lugubriously. 

“Why, Tony, you won’t know yourself in a month after 
you have married Mildred!’ he encouraged. “She belongs 
to that class of women who lay their husbands in the 
cradle the minute they get them and spend the rest of 
their days nursin’ and tendin’ them durin’ the long teethin’ 
period of life. The less you deserved, the more she would 
do and give. That’s the holy-hymn nature of women like 
Mildred.” 

This was the beginning of the argument between Jim 
and Tony Adams that lasted for several hours, and out of 
which Tony came dazed and convinced that the only 
safety for him was in marriage, and the only happiness 
would be in marrying Mildred Percey. The character and 
gentle beauty of this maiden were represented to him in 
language so eloquent and so authoritative that if he had 
been a stone he must have risen up, shaved, put on a clean 
shirt and gone to court her. He was thrilled to the point of 
a strange exhilaration as he left the office of his friend. 

“You are as blind as a mole, Tony,” said Jim, clapping 
him on the back as the latter stumbled toward the door, 
smiling sheepishly. ‘I’ve seen that she was in love with 
you ever since I’ve been here!” 

“And I thought it was you she was thinkin’ of!” 
murmured the newly inspired lover. 

“Oh, she was tryin’ to attract your attention then, Tony. 
She don’t care the snap of her finger forme. If I was to so 
much as smack my lips at Mildred she’d never get over 
it, she’d be so indignant.” 

‘‘Well, I declare!’”’ answered Tony with the air of a 
wet bird that has made up his mind to shake his tail 
feathers clear of the flood and dry himself in the pleasant 
warmth of a woman’s eyes. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of the same day Mildred 
Percey sat before a smouldering log fire in her parlor. 
She was dressed with a kind of despairing sweetness in a 
blue worsted gown with a lace yoke and a black girdle of 
ribbons, the ends of which hung down behind. The trouble 
with most women is that they have only a dressmaker’s 
sense of sex. They copy a fashion, even 
if the fashion conceals their particular 
charm. They do not dare to wear a 
bow if bows are not thestyle. And no 
instinct warns them against ruffles if 
frills are ‘‘in,’”’ even though these give 
them the appearance of a frizzly hen. 
Mildred was of this class. She was 
always copied externally from a certain 
fashion paper. She would no more 
have taken a liberty with this paper 
than she would have perverted the 
Scriptures. And this authority always 
favored blue for blondes. Therefore it 
was inconceivable to her that she would 
enhance her value—especially to man, 
who is the chief appraiser of women—if, 
for example, she had chosen a carmine 
gown for the evening. This shade of 
red makes an opal of any fair woman 
and deepens the cool innocent blue of 
her eyes with the reflected glow, so 
that beneath the azure you behold the 
effulgence of flames—a sweet fire, so 
mysterious and so dear. Besides, no 
other color is so ageless in its signifi- 
cance, or so intimately related to the in- 
stinct of life. This is why you will have 
observed that many aman prefers red to 
any other color. It is the semaphore of 
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his own nature. If he says he likes blue, or even green, 
better, you may know that he has departed from his own 
tastes and told a lie to please you, or that he has lost his 
right feeling about the significance of colors. Fortunately 
for Mildred, the fire upon the hearth did for her what she 
had not the sense to do for herself. The light of it covered 
her with warmth and infused her with a certain radiance 
quite foreign to real character. 

Still she was sad. Whenever an unmarried woman of 
thirty-five is alone and not»diverted from her natural 
feelings by some absorbing occupation, she is always sad. 
This is much worse than being married, and worried or 
anxious. It is really the absence of this kind of worry and 
anxiety that makes her sad. She was recalling a visit she 
had made to Mr. Bone’s office early in the morning to 
deliver the last of the epitaphs for the soldiers’ tombstones. 
She could not deny to herself the coolness and indifference 
with which she had been received and dismissed. In vain 
she accused him of his faults, of his uncouth manners, of 
his indelicacy, of his lack of poetic appreciation. Still the 
fascination remained. She was destined never to know 
that the explanation of this fiercely masculine enchantment 
was due to the fact that the social customs of Ruckersville 
had rendered virtue negative in women and vitality a sort 
of scandal. So when the figure of life appeared there in 
top boots, ruthlessly and bravely compounded of all the 
splendor that sometimes attends upon a man who has 
enjoyed and suffered the privilege of being as bad and as 
good as he pleased, the effect of such a personality upon 
such a woman was irresistible. However, the handmaiden 
of the Muses had the advantage of distilling her sadness 
into poetry, which is one of the most soothing uses to 
which unrequited love may be put. I have said that she 
was sad, but this does not mean that she was not really 
enjoying herself. There is nothing a woman may enjoy 
more than her own broken heart, especially when it 
inspires the tintinnabulation of funeral bell rhymes. 

She sat with her eyes tenderly suffused with tears, 
scribbling corrections here and there above the lines of a 
poem that she had just composed, which lay breathing 
like a newly-born grief upon the old writing-desk on her 
knee. 

I do not copy the thing here for its intrinsie worth, but 
merely to indicate how poorly words geared together 
in poetry express the pathos of a certain state of being. It 
was written in a languishing chirography, with supine 
l’s and t’s, and little i’s that gaped at the bottom with 
tearless griefs. 


THE HEART BOWED DOWN 


I sit and weep the whole day long, 
Unhappy is my lot; 

No balm can heal my bleeding heart, 
For, oh! he loves me not. 


The cruel shaft from Cupid’s bow 
Went straightway to the spot; 
While cold, unpiercéed his, I ween, 
For, oh! he loves me not. 

I wander lonely through the grove; 
Alas, I am forgot! 

To seek the grave my solace now, 
For, oh! he loves me not. 


No condemnation is too strong against social customs 
that can reduce love and nature in a good woman to such 
an expression of neurasthenic sentimentality. Two reforms 
at least should be worked in their behalf. First, mar- 
riageable bachelors should be forced by law to propose; 
and every magazine of fashions should have a glowing 
supplement devoted to “‘styles for women in love.” 

But nothing is truer than this—‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform’’; and if we were 
not so narrow in our interpretations of His providences, 
we should have long since discovered that often our 
Heavenly Father is a 
tender and benign 
humorist in His deal- 
ings with us. 

As Mildred sat softly 
scanning her verses 
there came a knock at 
the door. Instantly she 
arose from her chair and 
transferred this scan- 
ning to herself—that is 
to say, she put both 
hands on her hips and o 
pulled herself this way hy 
and that through her 
waist bands, smoothed 
the lace upon her bosom 
as if the inward turbu- 
lence of her spirit had 
ruffled her breast 
feathers. Then she 
touched her hair, peer- 
ing at herself in the 
mirror over the mantel, 
wriggled her finger into 


A Short, Dark, 
Fat Man Came 
to Ruckersville 
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her little curls so that they rhymed better with her ears. 
No woman, I may observe here, is willingly the poetess of 
anything but her own person. 

At last Mildred went to the door, with that anticipatory 
palpitation an unmarried woman always feels in the 
evening when she hopes she hears Fate whacking upon 
her doorsill with a valentine in his hand. She prayed 
as she laid her hand upon the knob that it might not 
be Austin Bourne. She was weary of the futility of play- 
ing Mr. Bourne’s accompaniments for him. 

Outside a man stood in the moonlight, mot- 
tled with the shadows of an old rose vine that 
swung on a trellis upon one side of the ve- 
randa. He held his hat in his hand, and it 
was to be observed that his blond hair was 
parted far over to the left in order to conceal 
a bald spot about the size of a fifty-cent piece 
that still gleamed like the human skin through 
a threadbare place. 

“Oh, it’s you, Tony. Father will be sorry 
to miss you. Come in,” said Mildred in a 
tone plainly expressing disappointment. 

Mr. Adams had never called on her, although 


he sometimes dropped in to talk to Mr. Percey i oAee * f- those of Tony both were 
or even to'trundle him back and forth along ys RRS Ae remade, thrillingly ney 
the veranda. The old gentleman was the vic- \ 4 ‘ae fie iy aie sy |“ and filled with joys un: 
tim of a mild paresis, and among other notions Cs a9 U ( speakable. After all, a 
believed that he would catch his death of cold <n thirty-five it is not so 


if the wheels of his chair touched ground. 

Mildred had put her invitation to “‘come 
in”’ last, because she expected him to refuse it 
when he learned that Mr. Percey was asleep. She was 
surprised, therefore, when he entered, hung his hat upon 
the rack and followed her back into the parlor. He parted 
his coattails and sat down upon the opposite side of the 
hearth, while she took up from the piano where she had 
laid it the sheet of note-paper upon which were written the 
verses, resumed her chair and began folding and refolding 
it. She was looking into the fire. No one ever paid much 
attention to Tony Adams. He was to be endured, not 
considered. She wondered vaguely why he had come in, 
for long since he had reached that stage of masculine dis- 
integration when a man, still on perfectly good terms with 
other men, no longer calls upon the ladies. It is not that 
they have marked him down, but it is his last tribute, 
his last gallantry to the sex—a silent acknowledgment 
that he no longer considers himself good enough for such 
modest and virtuous company. 

Several moments of firelit silence elapsed before Mildred 
suddenly realized that her visitor had not spoken either at 
the door or since he had entered the parlor. It was queer, 
this silence, like a third person, a stranger in the room. 
She looked up and was astonished. Tony had the appear- 
ance of having just finished the Marathon race. His 
forehead was thickly beaded with sweat. His eyes were 
strained and fixed upon Mildred as if he saw the goal but 
had not quite reached it. He was breathing rapidly, 
like a man nearly spent. 

“Why, Tony, what is it?’ exclaimed Mildred. 

He continued silent, but if she could have understood 
she would have known that he was still footing it in her 
direction as fast as the legs of his courage could carry him. 

‘“What has happened?” she demanded, now in genuine 
alarm. She felt rather than saw the runner, felt the ten- 
sion of the last spurt of speed. And she was mystified 
with the strange contagion of excitement. There was a 
contradiction somewhere, for at this moment Tony arose 
very leisurely from his chair, put both hands in his pockets, 
humped up his shoulders, stared at the smouldering logs, 
then reached a foot across and kicked them meditatively. 
A fury of sparks flashed out into the room, and they blazed 
noisily with the crackling, singing sound of green hickory. 

“Nothing has happened,” he announced after a thrilling 
pause. 

He had finished the race. He was there, about to fling 
himself at her feet. His excitement had passed. He was 
in for it now, as cool as a man who had nerved himself for 
death or for another life. It is not often given a woman to 
be so utterly unconscious of the presence of alover. Usually 
they see them afar off. Every woman has a field glass for 
this purpose. Mildred’s confusion arose from the fact that 
she had been watching for some one in a totally different 
direction. She sat now regarding Tony, who had faced 
about and stood with his back to the fire very near her. 
She was like a sapphire in her blue gown, inlaid with sweet 
red blazes, as she lifted her eyes to Tony’s face. 

‘Mildred, can youforgiveme?’”’ he demanded with 
a contrition very deep and genuine. 

“Forgive you what?’’ she asked with the preoc- 
cupied air of a woman who is tying a knot behind 
her where she cannot see what she is doing. 

“For being so long about it!’’ he confessed. 


S: “T do not understand,” she murmured. 


‘Mildred, all these years I have loved 
you. That’s been the one decent occupa- 
‘\© \ tion I had, loving you.” 


_ @. -* — She flushed softly, put her hand upon 
Soars S her heart, and continued to gaze at Tony. 


She Stepped Along the Streets of Ruckers« 
ville With Cosmopolitan Indifference 


~tenderly resisting fingers. 


April 6,191 


“‘Never, I believe, did any mar 

} love any woman as I love you 
* Mildred. That accounts for my 
silence. I knew I was not fit te 

kiss the hem of—the hem o 
your—I mean I wasn’t fit, don’ 

you see!” 

In the beginning God createc 

the heavens and the earth, an¢ 

He did it—according to Gene 
sis—in six days. But, for me, 

have the faith to believe that Hi 

could have done it in the twink. 

ling of an eye. The proof is 

that He can recreate a man or 
woman in half a twinkling an 
time—a performance much mo 
complicated and requiring mo 
different kinds of dex 
terity than the modeling 
of a dozen planets. In 
this instance, when the 
eyes of Mildred me 


much a question of thi 
man or that maiden, but 
it is love in any sort of 
vessel. And Tony was enjoying probably for the first time 
in his life that peculiar and most nearly divine inspiratio 
a man ever has, that of lying to a woman in the rhetorical 
vocabulary of love, and especially of confessing his sins to 
her in a manner to wring and tie her heart to him forever. — 
“Often and often I’ve wanted to come to you and con 
fess everything, and ask you to strengthen me. I felt that 
if I could only have had your love I could have been 
different,”” he went on with a sob deep and sincere. 
“Oh, why didn’t you, Tony? I’d have helped you. 
never suspected,’’ she whispered. Already she had laid 
him in the cradle of her heart, the precious infant such 2 
woman must always make of such a husband. 
There was a low stool beside her upon which she was 
accustomed to set her foot when she used the knee above 
it for an exalted pinnacle upon which the old writing-desk 
rested when she wrote her verses. Tony dropped dow 
upon it now, close to the same knee. He drew one of her 
hands to his lips and then sat holding it tight to his flaming 
cheek. At that she experienced a singular ease, which 
extended through all of her members to the last pinfeather 
of her immortal spirit. -.No magnetism is physical. It i 
always spiritual, either good or bad. Her heart hovered 
over him like a dove with sweetly folded wings. 
“You love me?” he said as if it were toomuch to hope fo 
““Yes!”’ she sighed, utterly content. 
“And to think I have missed it all these years. If I had 
only dared to hope it, how different I might have been!’ 
he groaned in delicious regret, lifting his face to her with 
the imploring-to-be-kissed look that men acquire at this 
moment and that all women expect. 
“‘Mildred,” he cried, “‘I’d never have drunk a drop i 
I’d ever have thought you could have kissed me!’’ 
Each believed the other implicitly, after the manner of 
lovers. Neither had the sense to know that he would go 
on drinking now and then to the end of his days, that 
they would go on breaking and mending each other’s 
hearts ever afresh, and that their love would abide the 
more firmly, based upon this sorrow. For love is the one 
plant in the garden of life that dies in the too salubrious 
climate of perfeet grace. It must be pruned now and then 
with the sharp edge of grief. It must be watered with a 
few feminine tears to insure new spring growths. | 
At this moment Tony came upon the little folded slip of 
paper in his lady’s other hand. She held it so tightly that 
he at once asserted a lover’s right to her confidence, 
whether poetic or otherwise. He drew the paper from her 


“May I?” he asked. 
She made such ado about it, only half consenting, and 
leaping to her feet, suffused with blushes, while turning her 
head away, that he felt at once the necessity of knowing 
her exquisite secret. 
“Darling!’? he whispered a moment later, rising and 
thrusting the precious poem into his breast and drawing 
her to him, “‘to think that you have suffered too! I could” 
kill myself for causing you such pain. Forgive me!” 
She forgave him. And she had the high air of doing it 
as if she forgave him for forcibly wresting from her the 
very scriptures of her heart as she permitted his caresses. 


XX 


HE advent of a Jewand of Cupid are oftensimultaneous 
in a town about to pull off its antebellum nightcap and 
awaken to a fresher interest in love and real estate. Jews, 
you will have observed, deal more exclusively in Cupid] 
merchandise than any other salesmen. | 
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In November of this same year a short, dark, fat man 
named Isaacs, who wore trousers that bagged in front but 
stuck tight to his legs behind, came to Ruckersville and 
opened a store for dry-goods only. That is to say, no 
molasses odor clung to his establishment. Rather it 
smelled of cashmere bouquet and toilet waters—a new 
beverage in Ruckersville. His stock was composed almost 
exclusively of feminine blandishments, hats, ribbons, laces 
and dressgoods. Cupid had been before him and created 
a market for these things—Cupid and Jim Bone, the latter 
having been largely instrumental in developing these 
material desires. Re. 

Never before had the women of Ruckersville moulted 
their summer muslins into such a variety of brilliant and 
expensive winter fabrics. The prosperity of any place 
may be judged by the extravagance of its women and the 
corresponding affluence of its merchants. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs was especially gifted in choosing 
those wares and substances that gladden the heart and 
charm the competitive eyes of women. Therefore, never 
before had the ladies of Ruckersville been so cheerful, so 
confidently anticipatory of the sweetheart future. Never 
had the married ones indulged themselves so much in 
what all married women have tastes for—durable things. 
You may always know by that one word whether the 
woman at the 
counter is married 
or unmarried. If 
she is single, she is 
looking for shades 
and effects. She 
is wondering how 
this or that will 
look by lamplight. 
But if she is a wife 
and mother, she 
leaves the mere 
question of shade 
and color to God 
Almighty and in- 
sists upon getting 
something dur- 
able. Meanwhile, 
there is not even a 
shade’s difference 
between her ex- 
travagance and 
that of the maiden. 
If there is a mer- 
chant anywhere 
around to interpret 
their vanities and 
cupidities, all wo- 
men become ex- 
travagant. Prob- 
ably only Isaacs 
knew that there 
was no difference 
between Mrs. 
Martin, who had 
a’ passion for table 
linen, and Mildred 
Percey, except 
that he must exer- 
cise discretion 
about what he 
offered to each. 
He complimented 
Mrs. Martin’s 
thrift and Mil- 
dred’s artistic 
sense, and col- 
lected as much 
from the one as he 
did from the other. 

But, coming back to Cupid and clothes, I say that the 
women were unusually happy in Ruckersville this winter 
and cheerfully anticipatory of the sweetheart future. 
Doubtless it is exactly the way a bird feels with fresh 
wings and tail feathers. Mildred Percey’s engagement had 
been announced, and she was now engaged upon an epic, 
every stanza of which was a pink or blue wedding gown. 
Leonora Bell appeared completely disguised in a red 
tailor-made coat suit. You might have mistaken her for a 
pretty little pine-cone lady nearly enveloped in a bright 
flame. And, looking back, I have often wondered if Mary 
Yancey did not owe the happy ending of her long imag- 
inary romance more to the peacock-blue frock she wore 
that autumn than to the last prediction of the fortune teller. 

For various reasons Miss Yancey had relaxed her 
vigilance upon municipal affairs during the past few 
months. Colonel Lark, the mayor, waited in vain for some 
committee of the Woman’s Club to appear. He began to 
think he would be forced to choose for himself between 
Miss Yancey and Miss Bell, which he would make the 
future Mrs. Lark; and this was a painful possibility for 
him to contemplate, for he was a kind-hearted man and 
loath to disappoint any one, least of all a charming woman. 


He was devoutly thankful that Mildred had been elimi- 
nated. And if custom had permitted he would gladly have 
asked both of the other committee belles to marry him, not 
that he was a person with Mormonistic tendencies, but he 
was endowed with a kind of universal gallantry where 
women were concerned. Every time he made up his mind 
to put on his silk hat on Sunday afternoon and step down 
to the Yanceys’, fall upon his knees and lay his heart at 
Mary’s feet, he was deterred by the thought of Leonora, 
crimping along through the lonely years, shriveling a little 
day by day, with no one to rescue her from the lady 
principalship of the Ruckersville Academy. And the 
vision was so pathetic that he set his hat back upon the 
shelf in his closet, put on his old slouch-brimmed one, and 
went down to Bilfire’s saloon and took a drink with the 
boys. On the other hand, if he made up his mind, after 
seeing Leonora in the red tailor-made coat suit, to put on 
his silk hat some Saturday evening and step down to the 
little schoolma’am’s boarding house and pour out the 
tale of his undying love to her, standing in eloquent relief 
before her parlor fireplace, he was restrained by a com- 
passionate consideration of Mary Yancey who, so far as 
he knew, would thus be left without a hope in the world 
of ever being married. And the thought of her growing 
more and more angular, taking more and more interest in 


“And to Think I Have Missed it All These Years’’ 


municipal affairs, irritating him with slimness at every 
turn, was so distressing that he would sigh, rub the brim 
of his silk hat affectionately, set it back upon the shelf in 
the closet, put on his other hat and go down to Bilfire’s 
saloon, where he would pass the evening in an unusually 
thankful mood on account of having had the courage to 
remain faithful to both of his lady loves, till such a time as 
Providence might see fit to remove one or the other of 
them from the romantic map of his affections. 

This happened sooner than any one could have expected. 
Along about Thanksgiving Day Ruckersville was engaged 
in the usual turkey-dressing expectations; in the usual 
gossip about the Jim Bone building, which had been 
finished inside behind closed doors and now stood ready for 
whatever it was intended; and in fresh speculations about 
the absence of Mr. Bone from the city, some holding that he 
was in Atlanta, closing a deal for the Broad River Power 
Company, others that he was known to have purchased a 
ticket to New York, where he was said to be complet- 
ing arrangements for the opening of the Bone building. 
Tony Adams was the one person who professed total igno- 
rance of his employer’s whereabouts and of his business. 
But it was generally conceded that Tony had become 


a “blithering ass” since his engagement to Mildred 
Percey. In the Ruckersville masculine vocabulary blither- 
ing meant impudent, unwarranted assurance and conceit. 
Tony showed every symptom of this long-eared disease. 
He strutted, held his head up, answered inquiries about his 
own and Bone’s affairs curtly, and in various ways gave 
signs of getting “‘too big for his breeches,’ which always 
makes other men hate a man and all women admire him, if 
he knows how to do it. So Tony had at least entered into 
the fine state of manhood—that is to say, he was experienc- 
ing the jealous opposition of men and the exaltation of 
women. 

Well, I say, the town was stimulated and active with 
these various businesses and speculations, when suddenly 
the lightning from the outer world hit it in another spot. 
It was rumored the day before Thanksgiving that Leonora 
Bell had had the manuscript of her last book accepted 
by a New York publishing house, and that the said 
publishers had wired her money for traveling expenses 
and an invitation to come on and talk over the details of 
the contract. If any one was mean enough to doubt 
this report he had only to look at Leonora to have it 
confirmed. Nothing in the annals of our common life ever 
has surpassed or ever will surpass the sudden exaltation 
of the little teacher into an author with a publisher. An 
author without a 
publisher bears a 
Singular resem- 
blance to a person 
who is not an 
author at all. But 
let a man or a wo- 
man who writes 
get a publisher, 
and you are apt 
to see a metamor- 
phosis that has 
doubtless aston- 
ished the very 
angels in heaven. 
I myself once knew 
a man who wrote 
a poem on The 
Watermelon, which 
was published in 
the back of an 
Eastern magazine. 
He was a simple- 
minded gentleman 
with pleasant 
manners, whose 
wife supported 
him by keeping 
boarders. But 
from the day when 
his poem appeared 
in type till the day 
of his death he was 
a proud stranger in 
our midst. He 
held himself sadly 
aloof. And if by 
chance he per- 
mitted himself to 
be drawn into 
company, he 
would take no part 
in conversation, 
but was wont to 
sit and gaze into 
abstraction or out 
of the window. 
His wife continued 
to support him, 
but with this dif- 
ference—she did it with the mingled pride and humility 
of a lesser mortal providing for the material wants of 
a superior being. Leonora Bell had something of this 
grand air that goes with having suddenly achieved great- 
ness. She stepped along the streets of Ruckersville with 
cosmopolitan indifference. The ingratiating smile with 
which she was wont to bow to the patrons of her school 
was gone. She refused to see any one. At a meeting of 
the Woman’s Club she openly resented the claim advanced 
by Mrs. Fanning-Rucker that at last the work of the club 
would be known by its fruits. She refused to be the fruits 
of anything but her own endeavors. It was a fact that 
week after week she had read chapters from this manuscript 
at the club, but at the time she had felt the inadequacy 
of the praise bestowed and she had resented the timid 
criticism offered. Now that the proof of her ability was 
before them they wished to share her glory. She was 
indignant, and showed it. The members were properly 
cowed and they unconsciously adopted the advice of 
Soerates in his reference to Alcibiades: ‘‘ Nurse not a lion 
whelp within your walls; but if there, soothe the brute.” 
They soothed Leonora, and were as much astonished at 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Presidential Outlook 


E DON’T wonder that intelligent foreign observers 

are confused by the political situation in the United 
States. Intelligent domestic observers are confused also. 
With the nominations less than three months off, no man 
ean tell who the candidate of either party is going to be. 
The Republicans may name Taft, Roosevelt or a dark 
horse. On the Democratic side there are at least four clearly 
visible possibilities. Many years have elapsed since such 
uncertainty prevailed so close to the conventions. In 1890 
Taft and Bryan were practically chosen by January; and 
Parker and Roosevelt in 1904. One goes back to 1896 to 
find the Democrats as much at sixes and sevens as at 
present, and still farther back to discover a like condition 
on the Republican side. 

The date 1896 is significant, for that was a year of 
insurgency in the Democratic camp. This year insurgency 
is so pervasive that it is impossible for select coteries on 
either side to pick out the nominee beforehand. To this 
extent presidential politics has been rendered confusing; 
but, in the important matter of choosing a presidential 
candidate, confusing the observers is as far as insurgency 
has succeeded in getting. 

The nominations on both sides may still be made by 
dickers among the leaders and may reflect not at all the 
wish of any party’s voters. Insurgency trying to operate 
through political machinery that was devised for boss 
rule naturally produces confusing results. 


Mr. Underwood as Agamemnon 


OUISIANA produces from six to seven hundred million 
pounds of cane sugar a year and contains less than 
nine thousand Republican voters out of a total population 
of over one million six hundred thousand. The Free Sugar 
Bill, therefore, is probably a pretty good campaign docu- 
ment. Canesugar is very decidedly a Democratic industry. 
Whatever benefit the South gets from protection comes 
largely through the duty on sugar; and we rather admire 
Mr. Underwood, in the réle of Agamemnon, sternly leading 
Democracy’s little Miss Iphigenia Sugar Duty to the sacri- 
ficial altar—thus enabling the party to point out next 
summer that it was perfectly willing to take its own 
low-tariff medicine. 

The billis to be considered, of course, as a campaign 
document—for there is hardly the remotest possibility 
of its becoming a law. 

Probably it will be taken up in the Senate for debate 
some time next June. When that diligent body had been 
in session three months it was still discussing the reciproc- 
ity treaties with England and France, which were sub- 
mitted to it last summer, and the election of Senator 
Stephenson, of Wisconsin, which all the rest of the country 
had forgotten long ago. The Senate will certainly do 
nothing precipitate in tariff matters. 

The income tax—disguised as excise out of deference to 
the Supreme Court—is bound up with the Sugar Bill. If it 
were likely to become a law it would be open to the objec- 
tion that it ignores the best modern thought and experi- 
ence in taxation. The five-thousand-dollar exemption is, 
of course, higher than in any other country; but an income 
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tax should be graded, not flat—the rate rising as the 
income increases; it should distinguish between earned 
incomes and those derived from investments; and it 
should take into account the patent fact that a bachelor 
with ten thousand dollars a year is better able to contribute 
to the Government than a man who has a wife and chil- 
dren to support out of his ten thousand a year. It should, 
in short, be modeled upon the English income tax rather 
than upon our crude Civil War tax. 


The End of Dreadnoughts 


HE naval gentlemen, it appears, have been fooling us 

all along on this battleship question. They have 
contended that a powerful fleet was necessary—first as 
“insurance” against war; next to protect our coast cities 
in case the insurance failed to insure. The world’s latest 
war has demonstrated the hollowness of both arguments. 
It was obvious, from the beginning, that possession of a 
powerful navy, far from insuring Italy against war, was 
precisely what drew her into war. If she hadn’t had a 
large idle fleet on her hands she wouldn’t have dreamed of 
seizing Tripoli. Having the fleet, she cannot use it effect- 
ively without bringing herself into disrepute. This is 
shown by European and American comments upon the 
bombardment of Beirut. 

Italy was within her rights in attacking the war vessels 
there; but her attack upon the defenseless town itself is 
generally criticised. It follows that the best way, to pro- 
tect a seacoast town from bombardment is to have no 
warships there, in order that no one can have any passable 
excuse for firing upon it. 

The crowning absurdity is that, though Europe is 
gradually bankrupting herself to maintain and augment 
enormous armaments, humane opinion is steadily restrict- 
ing their use. The world has far more rifles than ever 
before, but they must shoot only clean steel bullets that 
will make a neat, sanitary and comfortable wound. As 
fleets and guns grow bigger and bigger, the number of 
objects upon which they are permitted to fire is steadily 
reduced. Already, generally speaking, commercial ships 
are quite safe from them. Probably, following the Beirut 
affair, coast cities not guarded by warships will hereafter 
be quite safe. 

By the next time war occurs, probably we shall see 
super-dreadnoughts anxiously scouring the seas for months 
in search of something at which public opinion will permit 
them to shoot. 


Rattling the Fathers’ Bones 


OMEWHERE in the correspondence 

Jefferson appears a phrase like this: ‘“‘That old 
scoundrel, Coke.’”’ Yet the great father of American 
Democracy didn’t really regard the great-grandfather of 
English common law as ascoundrel. He wrote as a youth- 
ful law student who wished very much to attend a ball, but 
was compelled by a pending examination to spend the 
evening over the immortal but exceedingly dry works of 
Coke instead. ; 

We write in defense of Jefferson and all the Fathers, 
severally and collectively, against the unconscionable 
assaults that will be made upon them between now and 
the first Tuesday in November. It ought to be under- 
stood, once for all, that quotations can be drawn from the 
Fathers in support of or opposition to any possible 
political issue of today. It should also be thoroughly 
understood that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the 
quotation has no relevancy whatever as suggesting what 
the given Father would think about the given proposition 
if it were presented to him under the conditions of this 
year of grace. Lincoln undoubtedly made a good point by 
quoting the Fathers in his Cooper Union Speech before the 
Civil War. We do not recall at the moment that they have 
ever been relevantly or effectively quoted upon any cur- 
rent political question since then. When anybody begins 
lugging in the Fathers it is strong presumptive evidence 
that he has no real arguments. 

With regard to calling them in evidence on current 
issues, the Fathers might well wish that their literary 
remains bore Shakspere’s epitaph. 


of Thomas 


Politics in Cuba 


UBA also has a presidential campaign. There are the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. There is also a warm, 
extensive and diversified conflict within the Liberal party. 
There is the rather formidable National Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, representing those who served in the war of 
independence, which is headed by General Nufiez. He 
remarks concerning President Gomez’ administration that 
it ‘‘searcely lets a day pass without scandalizing public 
opinion.”’ Finally, and most disturbing of all apparently, 
there is the Independent Party of Color, headed by General 
Everisto Estenoz, ‘the eminent negro military statistician 
to whom the world is indebted for knowledge that men of 
the negro race constituted eighty-five per cent of Cuba’s 
armies in all her wars for independence.” 
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Some time ago General Estenoz was locked up for 
observing that men of his race took up arms against Palma 
because they were excluded from the jobs, and would do. 
so again if the exclusion continued. More recently the 
government issued an order forbidding negroes to hold 
political meetings under the auspices of the Independent 
Party of Color. Great clamor forced a modification of this 
order, so the colored party may hold meetings provided a 
government official is present to see that the speeches are 
notofarevolutionary character. When Secretary Knox was 
approaching Cuba reputable newspapers reported that the 
government had decided to stow General Estenoz safely in 
jail during the secretary’s visit, to make quite sure that his 
intention of calling upon the head of our State Department 
should not be carried out. 

Nobody seems to know how to deal with this specter of 
an Independent Party of Color except by locking it up. 
It is entirely impracticable to deal with the specter of a 
Veterans’ Association in that manner. Each of these 
specters contains possibilities of trouble; but thereis 
another specter—that of American intervention—which 
tends powerfully to preserve the peace. 


Who are “The Interests ?’’ 


HERE are two quite prevalent views of the situation in 

the United States. According to one, the only trouble 
with the country is politics. According to the other, noth- 
ing ails us as a nation except “the interests.’ What 
caused the panic of 1907? Why didn’t business expand 
in 1911 as in some former years? Why has money been 
scandalously cheap in New York for a long while? Why 
was winter unusually severe? The reason—if you ask 
Wall Street—is just politics. 

On the other hand, why is cotton lower than for several 
years? Why are many people poor? Why does govern- 
ment in the United States run like an automobile with 
cracked cylinder heads, which is driven by a cross-eyed man 
who is intoxicated? The answer—if you will take it from 
a large number of more or less eminent publicists—is just 
‘the interests.” 

Possibly, if we could get politics and “‘the interests” 
trussed up together, tow them out to sea and sink them, 
the country’s troubles would be over. The impossibility of 
doing that inthe case of politics is generally recognized, for 
a tremendous number of us—from Mr. Taft down to the 
village marshal—are in politics. It is not so generally 
recognized that a tremendous number of us are in “the 
interests’? too —from Mr. Morgan down to the village 
shaver of notes. , 

If you have any doubt about the dispersedness of ‘‘the 
interests’’ drop off at the first town you come to and ask 
the president of a local public service company what he 
did to defeat the bill for a public-utilities commission. 

This explanation seems necessary because a good many 
uninformed or disingenuous persons are fostering a 
delusive hope that they will get “the interests” located and 
chase them out of the country. There would be a stagger- 
ing slump in the population if they did. If ‘‘the interests’”’ 
means anything it means organized greed. Whoever talks 
about that as though it could be cured by squelching a few 
opulent persons talks nonsense. 


The Hand of Diaz 


ROBABLY one Porfirio Diaz has not been without 

consolation in his Spanish exile this spring. His aged 
hand casts a huge shadow upon the land that finally 
rejected him. It was he who, by guaranteeing tranquillity 
and offering good profits, brought in the immense amounts 
of foreign capital that played so large a part in making 
modern Mexico. 

Under his régime, Mexican stocks and bonds became 
well known in Wall Street and on European bourses; num- 
berless individual ventures were made in Mexican mines 
and plantations. Without a régime as stable and as 
anxious for industrial development as his, the foreign 
investments would never have been made. 

Diaz is gone; but the foreign capital remains and 
probably makes it impossible that a state of acute disorder 
should continue very long in the republic. Too many 
American, English and German interests would be 
imperiled; the pressure from investors for protection 
would be too great. It is all very well for this or any 
other government to warn its citizens away from Mexico. 
A government cannot warn away hundreds of millions of 
dollars of its citizens’ capital that are already invested in 
that country. } 

If there were no large investments the people of Mexico 
might be permitted to indulge their taste for revolution 
indefinitely; but the foreign money will be erying for 
stable government. Whether it will long cry in vain, if 
acute disorder prevails, is very doubtful. The Diaz 
régime may have brought on one revolution, but it tended 
strongly to make chronic revolution impossible. With 
nations, as with states, the best way to make one take a 
lively interest in you is to get in debt to him for a large 
amount. Diaz put Mexico in that position. 
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The Lightning Conductor 


\ | YRON T. HERRICK—at a rough guess, the 
T stands for Timothy, though it might stand for 
Trader and not be far wrong at that—has recently 

been sent as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 

tentiary to our sister but not sisterly republic, La Belle 

France, as we say with the second helping of the wine of 

the country —this country —at the table d’hdte. 

With no ulterior motive in view except the preservation 
of the historical verities and the deduction of suitable 
moral lessons therefrom, and with no intention of rattling 
the skeleton unduly, I may say that in his youth Mr. 
Herrick was for a time a lightning-rod agent, and on 
another occasion endeavored to bring joy to the horny- 
handed tillers of the soil in his native state, Ohio, by selling 
them, at a remarkably low price, melodious and efficient 
dinner bells, whereby the hornier-handed daughters of 
toil, who did the cooking, might summon their liege 
lords—and the hired men—to their fried pork. 

When we review the life and activities of this new 
ambassador the exceeding truth of the adage that the tree 
inclines as the twig is bent is forced again upon us; like- 
wise the symbolism of it all. The ambassador dealt in 
lightning rods; and he himself has had one up ever since, 
knowing full well, no doubt, their value and capabilities. 
He purveyed dinner bells and became impressed with the 
exceeding utility of those household instruments, for he 
has never failed to respond to the call of one since that 
time, whether dingdonged to urge to a meal or clanged to 
summon to a feast of commerce, like the formation of the 
National Carbon Company, for example, which manu- 
factures a mere smattering of all the carbons used in 
this country—not more than ninety-five per cent, say. 

The combination is as irresistible as it is symbolic. If 


you have your lightning rod up, and can 


always distinguish the dinging of the 
dinner bell from the clangor of other and 
more utilitarian bells of this latter-day 
civilization—such as gongs on the street cars 
and ambulances—you may yourself come to 
be an ambassador, which is a business, as has 
been pointed out in Congress, that does not require so 
much diplomacy as it requires large and luxuriant wads 
of dollars—dollar diplomacy, you understand; if you 
haven’t the dollars you needn’t come round. A rich man 
might make a poor diplomatist; but a poor man cannot 
make any kind of a diplomatist at all. This is a sad 
commentary on our system of government, but it gives a 
lot of congressional orators a chance to talk; so it may 


_be just as well. 


However, when it comes to that phase of it, Myron T. 
Herrick is upholstered with money thickly enough to 
allow him to be all the ambassador we have at once if he 
wanted to. You see, that middle T in his name really 
does stand for Trader, whether Myron stands for it or 
not. The ambassador isa trader. If he ever sold anything 
for less than he paid for it they haven’t found it out in 
Cleveland or New York, or in other marts of trade where 
he has traded. He wasn’t any great shakes as a politician, 
and history will allude to him presently, in such manner as 
history sees fit, as an ambassador; but there is no mis- 
understanding in any quarter as to his ability as a business 
man. Every time in the past thirty years a chunk of 
money made a parade up the main street of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Herrick went out and roped it, and brought it 
in. Likewise he knew the hiding-places of most of the 
legal tender in that vicinity, and brought that in too. 


A Perfect Business Policy 


E NEVER committed the gross error of buying at the 
top and selling at the bottom. His policy has been to 
buy in the subcellar and sell on the roof. Most men of big 
financial affairs have made big mistakes. When you come 
to tot up Myron T. Herrick’s financial undertakings you 
leave the mistake column almost entirely blank. After 
he had finished his schooling he went to Cleveland, 
fortified with his lightning-rod and dinner-bell experience 
and some other experiences along similar lines. He had 
tried his hand at newspapering, and had traveled in the 
Southwest and written letters for a St. Louis paper. Still, 
it didn’t take him long to discover that good old stuff 
about the piffling rewards of literature, and he eventually 
took up the study of law in Cleveland. Nor did the law 
appeal to him as a lucrative pursuit. He was tempera- 
mentally a financier; so he bought, with two others, a 
chunk of real estate and sold it soon afterward at one 
hundred thousand dollars profit. This decided him. He 
concluded he was cut out for a business man—and he 
was absolutely right. 
He expanded, making money every time he let out a 
notch. Presently he turned to banking. He was but 
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Secretary Taft Helped Defeat Him but President 
Taft Made Him an Ambassador 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


thirty-two at the time and had a good-sized fortune; and 
he was elected secretary and treasurer of the Society for 
Savings, of Cleveland. He made that bank one of the 
greatest of its kind in the country. While he was doing 
that he was branching out in all directions—in manufac- 
turing, in merchandising, in railroading, in real estate, in 
electric lighting; in all sorts of money-making enterprises. 
He was a trader—and is. He became president of the 
bank. He was a power in the community. He was a rich 
man. And he was a great factor in the tremendous 
development of Cleveland. 

Naturally they lighted on him in politics. He had 
political advantages that were not to be overlooked, 
including money. In 1885 he was elected a city council- 
man and served two terms. Then he took an interest in 
national politics, was variously a delegate to Republican 
national conventions, and was named as elector. He was 
a warm friend of William McKinley, codperated with 
Mark Hanna, who also lived in Cleveland, in the McKin- 
ley nominations, and remained McKinley’s close friend 
until his death. President McKinley offered Herrick the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury and also offered to make 
him Ambassador to Italy. The lightning rod was still up, 
but these flashes were not attracted by it. 

The right flash came in 1908. McKinley and Hanna 
sent a gubernatorial bolt his way, and the rod gathered it 
in and diffused the electricity through Herrick. He took 
the nomination, ran against Tom Johnson and was elected. 
Hanna was running for reélection as senator at the same 
time and the campaign was a lively one. Herrick went to 
Columbus and was inaugurated as governor early in 1904. 
There was an elaborate program of exercises, as befitted 
the induction of so distinguished a business man into the 
executive office of the great state of Ohio. 

A politician may be a business man, but few business 
men are politicians. Governor Herrick was glad to be 
governor. He had an idea that what he had to do was to 
rise in the morning, read his papers, get his breakfast and 
then go down to the Capitol and govern. He soon dis- 
covered his mistake. What was expected of him was to 
perform such matutinal duties as he saw fit and then go 
down to the Capitol and be governed. This did not accord 
with Herrick ideas; so it wasn’t long before he was all 
tangled up with the liquor question and the horse-racing 
question concerning which he had business but not political 
ideas; and he didn’t have a bit of fun. 

He was renominated; but in Ohio, as elsewhere, when 
a man gets tangled in the liquor question he always gets 
the worst of it, no matter what stand he takes. Also, 
when this question is complicated with others he has hard 


sledding. That is what M. T. Herrick had—hard sledding; 
and William H. Taft, then Secretary of War, didn’t help 
the slipping any when he went out to Akron and advised 
all and sundry to vote against the ticket nominated by his 
erstwhile old friend of Cincinnati, George B. Cox, which 
was the ticket headed by none other than Herrick. 

The Ohio folks paid a good deal of attention to what 
Secretary Taft said—more than they have paid since, by 
the way—but they took it all out on Herrick; for they 
beat him for governor and elected the other men who 
were running on the ticket with him—not gaining much, 
by the same token, for Governor Pattison, who defeated 
Herrick, lived only a short time, and the Republican 
lieutenant-governor became governor. 

After this defeat Governor Herrick returned to business. 
His commanding financial ability was utilized in the panic 
of 1907. He engaged in many large enterprises. He spent 
much of his time in New York and was held to be one of 
the great bankers of the country. For a year or two he 
has gradually been withdrawing from business; and now, 
at the age of fifty-eight, he has taken an ambassadorship. 
There was a quiver or two of the lightning rod when 
Mr. Taft became President. The rod was ready for some 
Secretary-of-the-Treasury lightning, but it didn’t flash. 
However, he will be a good ambassador. Heis able, affable, 
an excellent speaker, a most agreeable host, and—this is 
important—he has the price multitudinously. 


Forum Versus Pulpit 


ARDINAL GIBBONS and the late Thomas F. Bayard, 
of Delaware—then in the Senate—were discussing the 
comparative values of forensic and pulpit oratory. 

‘“You preachers have the advantage,” said Bayard. “It 
is disheartening sometimes to make a speech in the Senate 
and, when you are putting your whole 
soul into it, notice some of the other sen- 
ators reading newspapers and some of 
them writing letters, and not many pay- 
ing attention to what you are saying. Then, 
too, you are constantly interrupted and har- 
assed and contradicted, whereas a minister is 
allowed to talk without interruption and his words are 
listened to with respect.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ said the Cardinal, ‘‘one reason for that is 
because the ministers are supposed to be telling the truth!” 


Al Modest Request 


AMES B. REYNOLDS, of the Tariff Board, was an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury before he became 

a member of the organization that wrestled so long with 
Schedule K. Mr. Reynolds was in charge of customs 
when he was in the Treasury Department. 

A time ago, just when the Tariff Board was in the 
terrific throes of closing up its report on wool and the cost 
of the production of wool at home and abroad, and the 
five members were working practically all the time, wres- 
tling with miles of figures and yards of tabulation and other 
distractions, Mr. Reynolds received a letter from a member 
of a debating society in a Western College, addressed to 
him as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The letter read: “‘Dear Sir: Our debating society is to 
have a debate on this subject: Resolyed that the Tariff 
Board is not doing its duty and is an unnecessary expense 
and should be subject to the recall. 

““Now. Mr. Reynolds, I am on the affirmative on this 
debate and wish you would send me a list of snappy 
arguments to show that the Tariff Board is wasting the 
Government’s money, is no good and should be recalled. 
I shall be very grateful.” 


Practical Politics 


WO negroes visited a Wisconsin Democratic campaign 

headquarters and desired to know if they could do 
anything for the cause. Though they were Republican on 
national issues, they felt that here was a time when they 
were impelled by every sense of right and justice to turn 
in for the Democratic candidate. 

The state chairman, being a man of few words, said: 

“Oh, chop that! How much do you want?” 

“°Deed, suh ” protested one of the negroes. 

“Come on, now!”’ snorted the chairman, being a practi- 
calman. “‘How muchis it? What is your price? Haven’t 
you talked that over?”’ 

“Yas, suh. Now that you come to ’lude to it, we did 
talk it over comin’ up.”’ 

“How much is it?” 

“Well, suh, we decided we could work for this ticket for 
a maximum of four hundred and fifty dollars or a minimum 
of two hundred dollars!” 
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world in New York City on April 8, 

1856. I am credibly informed that 
aside from those directly interested in the affair my arrival 
caused no unusual excitement. Despite this rather quiet 
reception I remained in New York, and at the age of six 
began my studies by learning to play on the piano. My 
music teacher, Leopold Meyer, discovering in me a strong 
preference for music, persuaded my indulgent parents 
to prepare me for a musical career, and in pursuance of 
this I received instruction on the violin and in the theory 
of music. Following the great Boston Peace Jubilee, 
organized by Bandmaster P. S. Gilmore, with a con- 
stellation of musical stars from all over the world, Herr 
Johann Strauss, the Viennese waltz king, was engaged to 
conduct his own compositions at three Philharmonic 
Society concerts in the New York Academy of Music, at 
Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. The Philharmonic 
orchestra of one hundred musicians was under the direction 
of Carl Bergmann, with Leopold Meyer, my teacher, as 
concertmaster. In company with my brother Joseph I 
attended the first of these concerts on July 8, 1870, being 
then a youngster of fourteen. The waltz king stepped on 
the little platform in front of the orchestra, violin in hand, 
amid thunders of applause, and conducted his Artist’s 
Life Waltz in his own inimitable manner, at times himself 
playing the violin. 

During the second number of this most popular creation 
the waltz king showed that, notwithstanding the divine 
inspiration he possessed, he was subject to the common- 
place accidents of ordinary humanity, for he slipped from 
the little platform on which he stood and smashed his 
violin. Without hesitation and showing little indication 
of undue haste, he seized a violin from the concertmaster, 
and losing only eight bars continued Artist’s Life amid an 
outburst of enthusiasm from the audience such as I have 
never elsewhere heard. The audience realized that the 
master’s inspiration extended even to the accidents in 
music. I consider it an honor to record that the magnetism 
of that genius of dance music overwhelmed me. His irre- 
sistible ease in conducting filled me with enthusiasm, and 
was the foundation stone on which I built my musical 
career. 

At the age of sixteen I disclosed a talent for composition, 
and it is with the keenest satisfaction that my memory 
goes back to the presentation of my first waltz, Arcadian, 
at the Arcadian Club, New York. Upon that occasion the 
good-natured Albert Weber, Sr., turned the pages of my 
composition for me, spoke encouraging words and helped 
me to win my first success. This waltz was immediately 
published, and on September 7, 1873, was publicly played 
for the first time by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra at the 


I HAD my first opportunity to see the 


Franz Liszt 
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Rudolph Aronson at the Age of Eighteen 
When a Student in Paris 


Central Park Garden, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth Streets. The favorable manner in which 
this waltz was received by the audience encouraged me to 
go to Europe for further instruction. Accordingly I left 
New York shortly after the death of my mother in the fol- 
lowing year, accompanied by my three sisters, who have 
always been my devoted companions. 

Arriving in Paris early in 1874, I at once sought Pro- 
fessor Emile Durand, of the Conservatoire National, as he 
had been highly spoken of to me as a most finished and 
capable musical instructor. I became one of his pupils, 
and for three years followed attentively a course of studies 
in harmony, counterpoint, instrumentation and composi- 
tion. During my residence in Paris I attended most of 
the concerts at the Conservatoire, at the Cirque d’Hiver, 
at the Grand Opéra and at the theaters. Naturally I was 
present at the first Wagner Festival at Bayreuth in August, 
1876. I was one of the six New Yorkers at that histor- 
ical event, the other five being Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
F. Korbay, L. Dachauer, Fred Schwab, of the New York 
Times, and John P. Jackson, of the New York Herald, who 
afterward translated into English several of Wagner’s works. 


A Kaiser’s Tribute to Two Composers 


PES crowd of visitors at Bayreuth was so large on this 
oceasion that hotels were filled beyond their comfort- 
able capacity, and the people stopped sending busses to the 
railroad station for new guests. I was one of the victims of 
this overcrowding, and with my friend, John P. Jackson, 
tramped the streets until we found in a private house a 
large room containing six beds. We engaged two of these 
beds at a fabulous price, so fabulous that the rental of the 
entire six beds probably paid off any mortgages that may 
have then existed against the property. On the following 
night after the Wagner performance I aided Jackson in pre- 
paring his criticism on the work. That the cable might 
be retained until we had completed our review and his paper 
thus receive the first news in America of this great event, 
Jackson gave the operator a few hundred meaningless 
words to send over and we rushed the preparation of our 
message. The result of this clever and expensive expedient 
was that the newspaper scored a beat in its notice of the 
greatest musical event of the century. 

In honor of the grand event Bayreuth was adorned in a 
lavish and artistic manner. It offered an artistic tribute 
impulsively paid to the most illustrious art triumph of 
modern times. In the American Register, of Paris, August 
19, 1876, I wrote of this interesting festival as follows: 
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“Bayreuth is magnificently draped with 
banners, emblems, and so forth, and from 
one end of the city to the other the German 
colors are visible. The trains bring in hundreds who are 
unable to obtain accommodations in the hotels and are 
compelled to find lodgings in the neighboring villages. 
The Emperor of Germany arrived last evening and was 
received by the populace; some two thousand men took 
part in a Fackelzug arranged in his honor, the band played 
Wagner’s Kaiser March, the Prussian anthem and a 
Fackeltanz, after which the crowd dispersed. The streets 
are literally packed with people, and in passing some of 
the private residences strains from Die Walkiire and 
G6tterdammerung are heard. 

“The performance of Rheingold should have begun at 
five o’clock on Sunday evening, but was postponed until 
seven o’clock. Between these hours thousands were stroll- 
ing in the direction of the theater. About seven o’clock the 
German Kaiser arrived and was ushered into the prince’s 
loge amid the greatest enthusiasm. In a few moments the 
fifteen hundred seats of the auditorium were occupied and 
almost immediately eight or ten trumpeters—stationed in 
an opening in the amphitheater—by the playing of a few 
measures of the principal motive of Rheingold announced 
the beginning of the evening’s performance.” 

It was my good fortune during the first Wagner festival 
to have a seat directly behind that of the master himself, 
and this gave me an opportunity to see how intently he fol- 
lowed every movement on the stage and in the orchestra. 
He was a little, wiry, nervous man, and just before the con- 
clusion of each act he would spring to his feet, rush behind 
the scenes to consult with the artists, superintend the set- 
tings, and then appear before the curtain to acknowledge the 
plaudits of the audience. As the curtain arose for the next 
act he would quietly resume his seat. 

A casual happening that I chanced to witness marked 
Franz Liszt as the next person of consequence to Wagner 
himself in Bayreuth at that time. Liszt was passing the 
hotel where the Emperor of Germany was stopping, and 
His Majesty, on the veranda, recognized the famous 
“Abbé Pianist”? and saluted him first, an honor rarely 
conferred upon an artist. In this instance it showed the 
positive reverence in which Liszt was held by even 
an emperor. Another evidence of reverence to art and 
talent was given at the banquet after the completion of 
the first Bayreuth festival. Wagner, seated at a table 
with the artists of the Ring of the Nibelungen, Franz Liszt, 
Hans Richter, conductor, and August Wilhelmj, concert- 
master, was commanded to step over to the table of the 
Emperor of Germany and his guests and to be seated with 
them. This marked courtesy, however, Wagner declined, 
explaining that he must preside over his own table. 


Richard Wagner 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


After the Bayreuth festival I returned to Paris and 
resumed my studiés under Professor Durand, devoting my 
spare hours to com position, attending musical performances 
or similar and improving diversions. A grand concert was 
announced for October 29, 1876, to be given at the Cirque 
d’Hiver, with the famous Pasdeloup as director. In the 
course of the concert M. Pasdeloup introduced Siegfried’s 
Death March from Wagner’s Nibelungen. The anti- 
German feeling in France at that time was so intense, the 
hatred for all things German was so deep-seated in the 
French heart, that the beginning of the Death March was 
likewise the beginning of a most disgraceful scene. 

Before the march was reached loud outcries began, out- 
cries of “A bas la musique de lV’avenir! Ala porte Wagner!” 
and so boisterous and so persistent were these unmanly 
cries that many in the vast audience left the hall, evidently 
fearing more violent demonstrations from the riotous ele- 
ment. Some gentlemen arose and declared the manifesta- 
tion ridiculous, coming, as it did, before the march had 
been heard. This seemed to quiet the tumult sufficiently 
for the march to be played, but even its magnificent pas- 
sages could not soften the rancor in the French heart, 
inasmuch as the whistling, hooting, stamping and yelling 
recommenced and the turmoil was even increased. Mon- 
sieur Pasdeloup nearly broke his baton, vainly endeavoring 
to regain order. He tried to speak to the audience, but 
was not permitted to get beyond “ Mesdames, Messieurs! 
Respectez les exécutants, Vart, la musique!”’ 

After many efforts Monsieur Pasdeloup succeeded in 
giving an interrupted rendition of Weber’s beautiful over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, and it was accompanied, as it had 
never been before and has not been since, by the maledic- 
tions of three thousand angered hearers, who shouted at 
its conclusion: ‘‘A bas Pasdeloup!’’ The entire scene was 
one not soon to be forgotten. 

The Opéra ball, attended by me in January, 1877, is 
worthy of notice because an innovation was made in it 
that season. Hundreds of gas-jets illumined the magnifi- 
cent building wherein the ball is held, and the brilliancy 
thus produced can hardly be surpassed by modern elec- 
tricity. In previous years candles had been used, and the 
sputtering, dripping wax was so profuse as to remind me 
of a snowfall. The dissatisfaction caused thereby was 
great, and particularly vehement among the numerous 
persons whose costumes were injured. Over one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand franes were taken for tickets, and 
the estimate was made that upward of seven thousand 
persons attended the ball. This was not difficult to believe, 
for the mass was so dense as to give little opportunity to 
those who wished to indulge in dancing. 


The King of the Waltz and the King of Beasts 


N THE occasion of this Opéra ball I had the pleasure 

of meeting and conversing with both conductors, 
Monsieur Olivier Metra, idolized by Paris as composer of 
Les Roses and La Vogue waltzes, and Herr Johann Strauss, 
who had just arrived in the city. Herr Strauss expressed 
to me his fear that, judging from the last rehearsal, the 
orchestra would not perform his works properly, and he 
gave me reason to believe that he thought a prejudice 
existed against him as it did against Wagner. He assured 
me he was sehr zufrieden with the rendition of his works 
in New York and Boston, but added that, although his 
stay in those cities was pleasant, he would never again 
attempt to cross the ocean. After a few moments’ further 
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Johann Strauss 
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Massenet, the Composer of Manon 


conversation he uttered a hearty auf wiedersehen and 
ascended the orchestra platform, where he conducted his 
superb waltz, Wine, Woman and Song, to be rewarded by 
the unrestrained plaudits of the vast audience. 

In February, 1877, I attended in Paris the first repre- 
sentation of Camille Saint-Saéns’ Le Timbre d’Argent, 
given at the Théatre Lyrique. Monsieur Saint-Saéns had 
a flattering audience, as it embraced many famous com- 
posers and other talented persons well known to the Paris 
world. Among the composers of eminence I noted Charles 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Anton Rubinstein, Jules 
Massenet, Victor Massé, Ernest Reyer, Victorien Joncieres, 
Paladilhe Duvernoy and Guiraud. 

The opera was not warmly received. The libretto 
seemed to be a mixture of La Muette de Portici and Faust, 
and the music was unworthy the composer of those marvel- 
ous symphonic poems which are played wherever clas- 
sical music is appreciated, establishing for Saint-Saéns a 
reputation surpassed by few living musicians. 

In April of that year I witnessed the first performance 
of Gounod’s Cinq-Mars at the Paris Opéra Comique. The 
intention had originally been to present the opera le cing 
mars—March fifth. I also dwell with much pleasure on 
my attendance in 1877 at an early production of Bizet’s 
Carmen, given at the Paris Opéra Comique with Galli 
Marié in the title rdle. My written comments on the 
performance at that time may be of interest now. 

“Monsieur Bizet deserves much praise for the masterly 
instrumentation of Carmen throughout, and although at 
times a little heavy or Wagnerian it is pleasing to the ear. 
. . « The excellence of this work will soon place Monsieur 
Bizet in the very first rank of the rising young composers of 
France. There is hardly a doubt that Carmen will meet 
with success in New York.” 


The First Roof Garden 


POST 
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In May, having completed my studies in Paris, I left 
that beautiful city for my home in New York. Soon after 
my arrival there Mr. P.S. Gilmore, the famous bandmaster, 
honored me by placing on the program of his first concert 
for the season my new waltz, Return from Abroad, and 
at subsequent concerts my Washington, Triomphale and 
Victory marches, the first composed for the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

When I had completed some orchestral works upon 
which I had been engaged during the summer months I 
was persuaded by overenthusiastic friends to lease for 
Sunday evenings the Madison Square Garden—then known 
as Gilmore’s Garden—from Sheridan Shook and Edward 
G. Gilmore, its managers. At that time the Barnum 
Circus was performing there during the week, but the 
managers of the circus promised to move the animals’ 
cages so as to avoid a noise during my intended concerts. 
For this purpose about one-third of the Garden was 
screened off and my orchestra stand was placed in front of 
the improvised screen. 

When I began the music there came at an opportune 
moment, as though the animals had been trained for it, 
an outburst from lions, elephants, tigers, hyenas and the 
other varieties of wild creatures. This added much realism 
to the number on the program first greeted by the roars, 
which chanced to be Kontski’s Awakening of the Lion. 
As I had also included Strauss’ Sounds from the Vienna 
Woods and Litolfi’s Robespierre Overture, the savage 
addition was not unpleasant. 

This accompaniment convinced me that environment 
was one of the essentials for proper concert entertainments, 
and so firmly did this conviction take hold of me that the 
following year it led me to the organization of the Metro- 
politan Concert Company, with the valued coéperation of 
Messrs. Charles Lanier, Jesse Seligman, and other promi- 
nent citizens, and to the construction in 1880 of the Metro- 
politan Concert Hall. At this hall were given concerts of 
a popular order, with an orchestra of fifty selected musicians 
under my conductorship. 


How the People First Took to the Roof 


HE building had been designed by Mr. George B. Post 

and was modeled somewhat after the concert resorts 
in Vienna and Berlin. The raised orchestra platform 
faced the orchestra seats, of which there were about eight 
hundred; in the balcony were boxes only. Refreshments 
were served from the excellent French restaurant situated 
over the orchestra platform. A novelty, however, was a 
sliding roof in the center of the roof proper, and encircling 
this sliding portion was a promenade that made a pleasant 
summer and winter resort at reasonable prices. The build- 
ing was sufficiently large to accommodate, all told, over 
three thousand persons. 

In July, 1880, at the Metropolitan Concert Hall, [revived 
with much success some of the most popular compositions 
of Paul Jullien, who captivated his audiences at the Old 
Castle Garden in New York in 1854. It was at this time, 
too, that I composed my Sweet Sixteen Waltz for the 
famous cornet virtuoso, Jules Levy. 

After I had conducted one hundred and fifty consecutive 
concerts there, Mr. Theodore Thomas for three weeks fol- 
lowed me as conductor of the orchestra. About this time 
I evolved the plan of building The Casino, which should 
have the first real roof garden in the world. This idea was 
entirely original with me. 
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Madame Theo as She Appeared in 1882 
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Why 
Merchant- Tailored 
Clothes 

Are Best 


A HE man who 
B\\\ goes to a mer- 
chant tailor has many 
mA Aree CN, advantages. He is 
[3 able not only tochoose 
from a very wide 
range of patterns but 
to have his suit cut 
and fitted exactly to his 
individual require- 
ments. 
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A merchant tailor 
makes the most of your 
figure. Heshapes the 
suit to bring out all 
the good points of 
your physical devel- 
opment or minimize 
its defects, skilfully 
draping the cloth un- 
til a perfect effect is reached. 


A great deal, of course, depends 
upon the cloth. 


BY 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


9? 


with their exclusive patterns and superior 
draping qualities, help the tailor in secur- 
ing his best results. 


ready-made suits. We sell these fabrics only to 
merchant tailors, for they alone can do justice to 
their unusual colorings and soft, beautiful texture. 


Shackamaxon fabrics are made of the finest live- 
fleece wool—the long, perfect fibre of live sheep. 
Woven with extreme care on slow-running looms, 
they represent the highest type of cloth manufacture. 


We take such pride in the quality of these fabrics 
that the name ‘‘Shackamaxon’’ is stamped on the 
back of every yard. If you don’t find it, you will 
know the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon. 

The newest Shackamaxon serges, cheviots, clear- 
finished and unfinished worsteds for spring and 


summer can be seen at any good tailor’s. Remember, 
you cannot get them in ready-made clothing. 


Ask a Mewhant Tailor’ 


J R Keim & Co 
Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 


Be sure to look for this trademark on every yard: 
RADE-MARK ‘RE. G2U.Ss PAT. OF Fie. 


The Shackamaxon patterns are never found in } 
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Spurred on by my brothers Edward and 
Albert and urged by a restless but clearly 
defined ambition, I prepared again to visit 
Europe and sought in my brain for a new 
musical idea. I had the personal satis- 
faction of knowing that my single-handed, 
strenuous efforts had raised the Metro- 
politan Concert Hall to an honored position, 
being, as the papers kindly said, one of the 
finest concert halls ever built. When I 
finally sailed in February, 1881, I had no 
thought that the hall would become an ice- 
skating rink, a quasi theater, and then be 
demolished to make place for the Broadway 
Theater, which now stands on that site. 

The basis of the prompting that led me 
now to visit Europe was a desire to create 
in New York a place of amusement that 
should be a distinct improvement on the 
Metropolitan Concert Hall. With the 
hope of finding a suggestion I might utilize, 
I visited many of the cities of the Old 
World, and gathered from Krolls Garten in 
Berlin, from Volks Garten in Vienna and 
from Frascati’s in Paris a multitude of 
suggestions which later I was able to use 
to advantage. One evening, returning to 
my lodgings after a concert at Frascati’s, 
I considered whether such a resort would 
meet with success in New York. While 
the inquiring thought occupied my mind 
I recalled frequent visits during my student 
days in Paris to the Ambassadeurs and the 
Aleazar on the Champs Elysées, where 
each summer I had enjoyed so many 
delightful open-air entertainments with 
refreshments served al fresco. But a re- 
alization of the enormous price of land 
on Broadway showed me the futility of 


attempting to replant the Champs Elysées | f 


gardens to a central part of New York. 

To the realization of this financial 
obstruction I believe may have been due 
my greater thought, for at once came to me 
the question: Why not utilize for garden 
purposes the roof of the building I hope to 
erect, and thus escape the enormous cost 
of valuable ground space? Already had 
I christened it in my mind the Roof 
Garden, and I could mentally see an adorn- 
ment of plants and shrubbery and foun- 
tains. I imagined concerts and other 
entertainments being given there, refresh- 
ments being served—in other words, I 
mentally transported the Ambassadeurs 
from the ground floor of the Champs 
Elysées in Paris to the roof of a building on 
Broadway in New York. 


The Birth of the Casino 


I discussed the matter with Johann and 
Edward Strauss. During my visit to them 
the latter most courteously invited me to 
attend a special rehearsal of his orchestra 
and instructed me in the proper interpreta- 
tion of the Strauss repertoire. On this 
occasion I heard for the first time Johann 
Strauss’ piece, The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief, with which I was immensely pleased. 

After leaving Vienna I paid a flying visit 
to Herr Joseph Gungl, the veteran com- 
poser, at Hamburg, and he quite surprised 
me with the information that in 1848 he 
had crossed the Atlantic Ocean with an 
orchestra of thirty-six men, and had given 
several concerts at the Astor Place Opera 
House in New York. Later he visited other 
cities in the United States and intended 
going to California, but was prevented 
by the sudden decamping of eighteen or 
twenty members of his orchestra. This 
curtailment of his musical talent compelled 
his early return to Europe in 1849. Herr 
Gungl called his daughter Die Amerikan- 
erin because, though she was but six 
months old when he took her with him to 
the United States, she had, he declared, 
inhaled some of its free ideas even at that 
age. This lady has since become, as 
Madame Naumann, a famous vocalist in 
Germany. 

With the roof-garden idea safely secreted 
in my mind, and considered by me as an 
addition to the construction of a theater, 
concert hall, ballroom, reading room and 
restaurant, all in one building, I sailed for 
New York after a limited stop in Europe— 
limited in time, but particularly rich in 
the new ideas it had implanted for future 
development. 

In April, 1881, I began earnestly the task 
of raising capital to construct my projected 
building. I suggested to a number of 
public-spirited and wealthy New Yorkers 
the plan of establishing in the city a thor- 
oughly European casino, with several novel 
features introduced. This suggestion re- 
ceived such encouragement that I under- 
took at once the formation of The New 
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Vantine’s Oriental Bamboo Screen 
$5.00 Four-Fold, hand-painted panels, fancy 


cut chintz border, cherry wood frame. 


Vantine’s 


Screens and 
Canton Furniture | 
The study of the American house, tH 


the styles of furniture we affect, the 
colors we fancy in draperies and 
the ornaments we use in our rooms 
are all brought by Vantine’s to the 
Great Screen Artists of Japan who, 
in turn, depict the most charming 
aspects of nature in a diversity of 
color, materials and treatment, so 
that every sort of American domes- 
’ ticarchitecture and every color-plan 
finds its complement in Vantine’s 
Screens. 
Two-Fold Emb’d Screens 3 feet high 


_ Satin panels, handsomely silk embroidered in 
iris, wistaria, chrysanthemum, peony, cherry blos- 
som, on black, white and dark red grounds — 


4 $13.50 and. $15.00. 


Four-Fold Cloth Screens, 41/) feet high 
Hand painted designs, fancy cut chintz border; 
colors, dark blue, light blue, ecru, rose, pink, 
brown, yellow and green, wistaria, iris, weeping 
cherry, chrysanthemum, plum, floral designs and 
Fujii landscape — $4.50. 
Four-Fold Satin Screens, 41/5 feet high 
Silk floss embroidered on satin panels in cherry 
=) and chrysanthemum design, on black or dark green 
4] grounds— $30.00 to $75.00. 
Two and Three-Fold Leather Screens 
6 feet high 


In a variety of hand-painted Japanese flowers 
and figures $35.00 and $50.00. 
Four-Fold Cotton Screens, 5 feet high 
Floss embroidered panels on blue, pink, green, 
black or white ground at $8.50 to $17.50. 
From the Vantine assortment can always be 
selected screens in various sizes, painted or with 
§ embroidered panels, adapted for fireplaces, bed- 
| rooms, parlors, dining-rooms, verandas, etc., rang- 
3 ing from $5.00 to the exquisite masterpieces of 
* embroidered screens at $2560 each. 


Cantonese RattanFurniture 
Very durable and with the proper at- 
; mosphere for House, Club and Veranda. 

Indispensable on the steamer, yacht or 

motor boat. Send for booklet : “‘Com- 

fortable Summer Furniture.” 


Hour Glass Canton Chair $5.00. Illus- 

trated below. Other styles, $4.50 to $9.50. 

Tea and Game Tables to match at $5.00 

and $6.50, may also be utilized as seats. Light 

in weight, luxuriously comfortable, economical, 
sightly and almost indestructible. 


The Oriental Store. 


Broadway and 18th St., New York 


BY MAIL—For the con- 
venience of our out-of-town 
patrons, we maintain a perfectly 
equipped mail order department, 
through which you can shop 
with us by 
mail with the 
same assur- 
ance of salis- 
faction as if 
you personally 
purchased in 
our store. 


Stores ale & 
atBostonand \ 
Philadelphia 


Vantine’s “Hour 
Glass” Cantonese 
Chair for Cottage, 
Salon or Club at 


ee 
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summer 


Worn where beauty of design 
counts most. 


Stylish and practical. Keeps 
the watch and chain away from 
the heat and moisture of the 
body in hot weather, when no 
vest is worn. 


Simmons designers are con- 
stantly in touch with the big 
centers of fashion—Paris, 
Vienna, London, New York. 

The Simmons process saves the 
gold at the center, and makes better 


finish than solid gold without dimin- 
ishing its wearing qualities. 


The outside gold will not wear 
through before a solid gold link will 
have worn too thin for safety. 


The cost is one-fourth to one-fifth. 


For men and women — chains, fobs, 
bracelets, chatelaine pins and lockets. 
Look for “SIMMONS” on each piece. 


Sold by St throughout United 


States since your jeweler 
hasn’t Simmons, fill out and send us 
the coupon for Spring Style Book 
for 1912. We’ll see that you are 
supplied. 

R. F. SIMMONS CoO. 

191 N. Main St. 
ATTLEBORO 

MASS. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
191 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Please send me, FREE, your 1912 
Spring Style Book. 


Jeweler’s name 


His address 
My name 
My address ‘ 
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York Casino Company, and its completion 
meant strenuous and persistent work on 
my part. During six months I worked 
unceasingly at this, and personally inter- 
viewed at least two thousand men, finally 
succeeding in securing over three hundred 
thousand dollars for the enterprise. 

The popularity of the Newport Casino, 
at that time the most fashionable place in 
the country, suggested to me the name 
Casino for my new building, and while 
I was soliciting subscribers the architects 
were at work on the plans. The planning 
of the building went smoothly until I 
broached my idea for a roof garden. Upon 
this declaration the architects, metaphor- 
ically speaking, threw up their hands, 
declaring that such an absurdity could not 
be. No roof could be made that would 
sustain a crowd, and if it were tried the 
people would fall through to the cellar. 
They concluded their horrible warnings by 
saying: 

“How do you expect to carry fifteen 
hundred persons on the roof of a building? 
Consider the tremendous weight!” 

“Suppose you built, say, five additional 
stories over the contemplated building,” 


I answered. ‘‘ Would not the weight be as | 
great as that of the proposed roof garden | 


and its audience?” 


They answered negatively, explaining | 


that in the former case the weight would | 


be divided and in the latter concentrated. | 


But I persisted, perhaps because I knew 
nothing of architecture and its limitations. 
I went so far as to say that I was resolved 
to have a roof garden, and if I could not 
have a roof garden I should want no 
building. I finally persuaded the architects 
to give the matter further consideration, 
and when I saw them again, forty-eight 
hours later, they told me a way had been 
found to meet all the difficulties. They had 
devised a way of strengthening the founda- 
tions as much as possible and using extra 
heavy girders. 

With this I was satisfied, and in Decem- 
ber, 1881, ground was broken for the build- 
ing of the Casino. My intention was not 
to devote the Casino exclusively to operetta 
performances and concerts, but to make its 
uses more extended. 


The Services of Gounod 


Having raised, as I thought, sufficient 
money for all purposes, and the architects 
having the plans for construction well in 
hand, I sailed for Europe in January, 1882, 
in quest of attractions for my new enter- 
prise. I again visited Herr Johann Strauss 
in Vienna, and made him a fine offer to 
direct with his orchestra a season of popu- 
lar concerts at the Casino in New York. 
But the waltz king had positively resolved 
never again to cross the ocean, the memory 
of severe seasickness endured on his one trip 
being sufficient to deter him. Sadly dis- 
appointed in this failure, I went to Paris, 
hoping there to find the composer I should 
consider worthy of presiding at the opening 
of my Casino. 

At that time the reigning dance-music 
favorite as writer and conductor was 
Monsieur Emile Waldteufel, who was a 
jolly, middle-aged gentleman and a delight- 
ful companion. During a luncheon with 
me Monsieur Waldteufel regretfully de- 
clined my inyitation that he and _ his 
orchestra open the Casino. His declina- 
tion, he assured me, was solely due to his 
engagements in Paris, and the character of 
these engagements showed me he could not 
do other than decline. 

Undaunted by my double disappoint- 
ment, I visited the illustrious master of 
beautiful music, Charles Gounod, in his 
artistically appointed apartment on the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. It was early in 
the forenoon when I called and, as it was 
Monsieur Gounod’s custom to exercise in 
fencing at the hour I had selected, I found 
him sheathed in a leather costume and with 
a foil in his hand. Plunging at once into 
the purpose of my visit, I said: 

‘Maitre, I desire you as the greatest 
French composer to write an Inauguration 
March for the Casino now in course of 
construction in New York, the city where 
your Faust, Romeo and Juliette and many 
of your other works have met with such 
magnificent success.” 

“That is a little out of my line,’ he 
replied, ‘“‘but let me consider and I will 
communicate with you.” 

In the course of the following day his 
letter came, offering to write a grand 
march for orchestra and chorus for the sum 
of fifty thousand francs—ten thousand 
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Right from the Ocean 


HAT is where Campbell’s Clam 

Chowder gets its refreshing flavor. 
The clams are shipped us direct 
from the sea-board every day dur- 
ing the winter months—except 
Saturdays and Sundays. And next 
morning the entire shipment is 


made into 


CLAM Ci 


Every clam is examined, washed, and then 
opened by hand—the most expensive way; 
but it insures perfect purity and freshness. 
And it retains that invigorating tonic 
quality which makes good clam chowder 


so nourishing. 


Beside tender clams—cut small, this chow- 
der includes salt pork, cubed potatoes, 
tomatoes, onions and fine herbs. No chef 
ever prepared a chowder more wholesome 
and inviting. Order half-a-dozen at a 
time and have it handy. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


“I’m a great magician 
And you see by my condition 
How Campbell's magic satisfies 
My bungriest ambition,”’ 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo 
(Okra) 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 
Clam Chowder Pea 


Consomme Pepper Pot 
Julienne Printanier 
Mock Turtle Tomato 
Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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You CAN Afford to Use 
the Best Varnish 


In fact, you can’t afford of to. 

You can’t afford to accept the certainty of a poor-looking, 
poor-wearing job for the sake of the small saving you get 
in the gallon-cost of cheaper varnish. 

And it always zs a small saving —small in proportion to 


the total cost of the job. 


Labor makes up two-thirds of the total cost. 


another. 


Fifteen years ago two houses were built side by side at 
Wilmington, N.C. One was finished with Berry Brothers’ 
Varnish; the other with a cheaper make. The: Berry 
Brothers’ house is still in first-class condition; the other 
has been refinished several times. 


Five jobs of varnishing were given an outdoors test at 
Appleton, Wis. Four of them were finished with sup- 
posedly good varnishes; one with Berry Brothers’. At the 
end of eight months the Berry Brothers’ job was the only 
one that showed no sign of wear or deterioration, 


A prominent manufacturer wanted to make sure that he 
had anabsolutely fair testin ninedifferent makes of varnish. 
So he put samples of each in plain glass bottles of uniform 
style, sealed and numbered. The general manager was the 


The varnish itself is never more than one-third —not 
4 much chance to save even if you buy the cheapest varnish. 
ig But a big chance to lose in the final count. 
Perhaps you have thought one varnish is as good as 
Perhaps you have felt you needn’t bother your 
head about making a wise choice. 

As a matter of fact there are few things you spend money 
for in which there’s such a wide variation of quality —in 
which there’s so much risk of mis-spending. 


only one to know the key numbers. Then these varnishes 
were sent to the finisher and put to severe test. The one 
that stood out head and shoulders above the rest was 
Berry Brothers’. 


A large office building in Ohio, a short time ago, pre- 
sented an unusually good opportunity to prove out the differ- 
ence in varnish quality. The first story was completed a 
year before the rest of the building. Four different var- 
nishes were used in competitive test on this first hoor—the 
result to show which would be used on the rest of the 
building. An ideal test: same conditions, same painters— 
everything equal, except the varnishes themselves, The 
result put Berry Brothers’ ** Liquid Granite’? on the rest 
of the floors a year later—800 gallons of it—purchased 
because it was dest, not on account of what it cost. 


Such examples as these are woven all through the history of 
our business. 

They should point you to the fact that there’s a wide difference 
in varnishes. 

And that you can afford to use the best. 

The amount of varnishing you have to do makes no difference. 
Whether it’s one floor of a house or the entire finishing of a twenty- 
story sky-scraper—it is still true. 

You can afford to use Berry Brothers’ Varnishes. 


ROTHERS 


VARNISHES 


NY dealer or paintercan supply Berry 
Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes 
and will gladly get tnem for you if he 
does not carry them instock. You can 
always tell them by the well known label 
onthe can, used by us for so many years 
that it is virtually our trade-mark—your 
protection against substitution. 
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For Floors 
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This is the most famous of all Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes, because it takes care of one of the 
most extensive needs for varnish—on floors—in 
such a satisfactory way as to give it the widest 
sale of any single varnish on the market. 

To Manufacturers: Every manufacturing 
requirement in Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying 
Black Japans, Baking Japans, Stains, Lacquers, 
Fillers and Dryers can be filled under the Berry 
Brothers’ Label. 

Our special representative will call on any 
manufacturer interested in better and more eco- 
nomical finishing. 

Write us about your varnish problems. It will 
place you under no obligation and may mean a 
great deal to you in the end. 

Send for free booklet: ‘‘ Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker’’—of interest to all varnish users, large 
or small. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Established 1858, 


Factories—Detroit, Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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dollars. This offer, however, was declined 
by the directors of my company. 

It was upon this visit to Paris that I had 
the great pleasure of meeting another 
master, the distinguished composer, Mon- 
sieur Jules Massenet. My meeting with 
him was at the Grand Opera when one of 
his own masterpieces, Le Roi de Lahore, 
was being performed. In the course of our 
conversation I said to him: 

“Do you know, maitre, that your works 
are immensely popular in America?”’ 

The master looked at me with unfeigned 
surprise, and in a voice sincerely enthusi- 
astic asked: 

“Do you mean to say, my friend, that 
my music is already played over there?” 

I quote this to show in an imperfect 
way the simplicity of this very remarkable 
genius. So highly do I estimate his talent 
that had I not succeeded in carrying out 
my Casino enterprise, I should have fol- 
lowed a course of studies in orchestration 
with Massenet. 

The declination of both Strauss and 
Waldteufel, though a great disappoint- 
ment to me, did not divert me from my 
original thought that the opening attrac- 
tion at the Casino must be of a popular 
foreign flavor. It occurred to me that 
inasmuch as Maurice Grau had engaged 
the operetta queen, Madame Theo, créa- 
trice of La Jolie Parfumeuse, Pomme d’Api 
and other Offenbach réles, for a winter sea- 
son of operetta, she and her company to 
perform in French, I should do well to ne- 
gotiate with that manager and also with 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte, manager of the Savoy 
Theater, London, intending from the latter 
to secure a new Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
With Mr. Carte I arranged also that the 
Casino be illuminated throughout with the 
same kind of admirable electric apparatus 
as that used in the Savoy Theater. 

An irritating slowness of the work oc- 
casioned by difficult rock excavations 
which necessitated considerable piling of 
the ground where the Casino was to be 
built, and other urgent matters, hastened 
my return to New York, where I arrived 
in April, 1882. I used every argument 
and effort to hurry the architects and con- 
tractors, and finally, after numerous post- 
ponements, they agreed to deliver the 
completed -building to me on September 11, 
1882. This definite promise enabled me 
to negotiate with Mr. D’Oyley Carte for 
the presentation of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. I also closed by cable an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Maurice Grau for the 
appearance of Madame Theo and her 
company on the above-mentioned date. 


Madame Theo Arouses New York 


Work on the Casino was continued day 
and night, but the elaborate and artistic 
exterior, as well as the interior wood carv- 
ing and plaster panels covering walls and 
ceilings, required so much attention, that it 
became evident the theater portion alone 
could be completed by the date set. 

On many occasions until two o’clock in 
the morning I was in the workroom of 
the Casino, watching Mr. Thomas Wisedell 
busily engaged planning and drawing in de- 
tail the artistic panels of correct Moorish 
design for embellishing the interior of the 
building. After the work was completed 
Sir Edwin Arnold, one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Moorish architecture, 
during his lecture tour in America, visited 
the Casino many times, made sketches of 
the entrance portals and other parts of the 
ornamental exterior and of the interior 
panels. Sir Edwin said to me that the 
Casino was the finest example of Moorish 
architecture he had encountered. 

On August twenty-fourth, receiving a 
hearty welcome on her first visit to Amer- 
ica, Madame Theo arrived in New York by 
the steamer Labrador, accompanied by her 
manager, Maurice Grau, and her company 
of forty-six people. Her repertoire in- 
cluded Madame L’Archiduc, La Mascotte, 
La Jolie Parfumeuse, Le Grand Casimir, 
Les Cloches de Corneville, Le Timbre d’ Ar- 
gent, La Marjolaine, Niniche, Bagatelle and 
Pomme d’Api. 

To my sincere regret, and despite the 
efforts we all made, the Casino could not 
be made ready for opening on the date ar- 
ranged and Maurice Grau most reluctantly 
was compelled to transfer Madame Theo 
and her company to the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, where she achieved a pronounced 
success. 

Negotiations were then entered into 
with Mr. Samuel Grau, brother of Maurice 
Grau, representing Mr. John A. MecCaull, 
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Just think what a good car- 
bon paper must do. If it 
gives off too little carbon, 
the copy is too faint; if it 
gives off too much, the copy 
is smudged and the carbon 
paper soon wears out. 
Making good carbon paper 
is a matter of science, both 
chemical and mechanical. 


Carbon Paper 


has won the-largest sale in the 
world because it is scientifically 
made. Our experiments and 
tests have been never ending for 
twenty years. We buy over 
2,000 items from every quarter 
of the world to produce our line. 

These facts explain why one 
sheet of MuttiKopy can make 
100 copies; why 20 clear copies 
can be made at one writing; 
why weather doesn’t affect 
MuttiKopy; why its copies are 
permanent to an unequalled de- 
gree, and why they don’t smudge 
or rub. 

MuttrK opy is made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Red and Green, 
in six varieties to meet all re- 
quirements: Regular Finish, 
Light Weight, makes 20 copies 
at one writing; Medium, 8; Bill- 
ing, 6; Hard Finish, Light 
Weicht,16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


are guaranteed to make 75,000 im- 
qfjrn, pressions of the letters ‘‘a’®, 
and ‘*e’? without clogging 
the type so as to show on 
A the paper. 

Send for a Free Sample Sheet 


You need to know by actual test how 
incomparably superior MuLT1Kopy is. 


F. S. Webster Co., 335 Comres: St 


Address all letters to the Home Office. Sales Offices; 
NewYork, 396-8 Broadway ; Chicago, 222 W.MadisonSt. ; 
Philadelphia,908 WalnutSt.; Pittsburg,432 Diamond St. 


Making 


MARBLE CAKE 


Light Part Dark Part 
1% cupfuls sugar 1 cupful brown sugar 
3% cupful milk % cupful Crisco; add salt 


¥ teaspoonful soda ¥% cupful molasses 
X% cupful Crisco; add 4% cupful sour milk 
salt 2% cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful cream 3% teaspoonful cream of 
of tartar tartar 
4 eggs (white only) X% teaspoonful soda 
2% cupfuls flour 4 eggs (yolks only) 
1 teaspoonful vanilla ¥% teaspoonful cinnamon, 
allspice, cloves and 
nutmeg. 


BA pene richer than butter! You 
will think that such a product is im- 
possible until you use Crisco where you 
now use butter. For example, use it in 
Marble Cake, which requires a cupful of 
butter. The best creamery butter that 
you can secure is nearly one-fifth water, 


_ whereas Crisco is a// shortening. ‘There 


being no moisture in Crisco to dry out, 
Marble Cake made with it may be kept 
twice as long without loss of its original 
delicate flavor. You can secure this fine 
flavor at every season of the year, for 
Crisco never varies. You can realize that 
this is a decided improvement over cook- 
ing butter, which does vary incolor, in 
flavor and in richness during the different 
seasons. Every package of Crisco is 
just as rich as your first one and remains 
so, for it does not get strong as cooking 
butter does. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 


Use this recipe for Crisco Marble Cake. 
You will find that Crisco makes the white 
part equal to angel food in whiteness, and 
gives both the light and dark parts a 
fine, soft texture and a richer flavor than 
you ever have been able to secure before. 
You will find that it gives actually better 
results than butter, at half the cost. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for cake making. Address Dept. K, 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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whose operetta company was at that time 
playing at the Bijou Opera House, New 
York, for an opening date. This I made 
sufficiently distant—October 21, 1882—to 
provide for every delay. I told Mr. Grau 
I had recently heard in Vienna The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief by Johann 
Strauss, and if that operetta could be se- 
cured and presented with an adequate cast 
I should be willing to accept it for our open- 
ing. I explained to him that by an ade- 
quate cast I meant an exceptionally large 
chorus and an orchestra of thirty musicians, 
a number never engaged in operetta per- 
formancesin America. To this he assented. 
Thereupon I entered into an agreement 
with Mr. McCaull for the presentation of 
this work at the Casino. 

Rehearsals were assiduously held, extra 
workmen were requisitioned and all seemed 
to augur well for the inauguration on 
October twenty-first; but it was another 
ease of “man proposes.” The elaborate- 
ness of the decorations again interfered 
and another postponement appeared to be 
inevitable. Mr. McCaull, though, with 
a big, expensive company on his hands, 
insisted on opening. 

And open I did! 

On October twenty-second the first 
Sunday gala concert was given in the un- 
finished Casino by members of both of 
Maurice Grau’s opera companies and an 
orchestra of sixty musicians under my 
conductorship. This was the first Sunday 
concert beginning a regular course of 
Sunday concerts ever given in the United 
States. 

Following the concert six more perform- 
ances of The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief 
were given under most unfavorable condi- 
tions, owing to the continued low tempera- 
ture in the Casino. During the entr’actes 
ladies and gentlemen stamped heavily 
through the foyer to keep warm. In face 
of this discouragement I decided to close 
the theater until it was entirely finished. 


A Famous Cast 


The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief opened 
the completed Casino on December thir- 
tieth, and the cast was that of the previous 
presentations, excepting in the case of Mr. 
Francis Wilson, who replaced Mr. Gaston 
as Don Sancho. The theater was filled to 
its utmost capacity and the audience pro- 
claimed the play a success, a judgment 
fully verified by the succeeding one hun- 
dred and thirty performances. This opera 
was withdrawn only to make room for the 
Maurice Grau French Opera Company, in 
accordance with an agreement previously 
entered into. 

Following five Jullien concerts with my 
orchestra and famous vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, including Mesdames Emma 
Thursby, Emma Juch, Zelda Seguin, 
Emily Winant, Teresa Carrefio, Alexander 
Lambert and Jules Lévy, the French 
Opera Company was scheduled to appear 
with Madame Theo on March 17, 1883. 
Madame Theo played in La Jolie Par- 
fumeuse, scoring a great success. Later 
Victor Capoul with Madame Derivis ap- 
peared in Gounod’s Romeo and Juliette 
and Massé’s Paul et Virginie, and during 
the last week of their engagement Madame 
Theo and Capoul appeared conjointly in 
La Fille de Madame Angot and La Mas- 
cotte. These productions were followed by 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Sorcerer, presented 
by the McCaull Opera Company, including 
Mesdames Lillian Russell, Laura Joyce, 
Madeline Lucette, Louise Paullin, Julia 
De Ruyther, John Howson, Digby Bell, 
George Olmi, Charles J. Campbell and 
A. W. Maflin. On May fifth Offenbach’s 
amusing operetta, The Princess of Trebi- 
zond was produced with a cast embracing 
most of the capable artists mentioned above. 
The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief was re- 
vived on June eleventh and continued 
until July seventh, making a total of two 
hundred and thirty-four representations to 
its credit at the Casino. 

The first meeting of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, then in course 
of construction on a site diagonally op- 
posite to the Casino, was held in the foyer 
of the Casino on May 23, 1883. 

The inauguration of the world’s first roof 
garden on July 7, 1883, brought realization 
to my dreams. The Champs Elysées had 
been transported to Broadway; the Ambas- 
sadeurs lifted from Paris and placed upon 
the roof of a building in New York. 

Editor’s Note—Thisis the first of two articles by 


Rudolph Aronson, The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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STEPHENSON | 
UNDERWEAR HILLS 
( STALEY BRAND ) 
towel ager 
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EMEMBER, please, that the label 


above is a guality mark. It stands for 
underwear satisfaction—long-wearing 
quality—unusual comfort—the result of a quarter- 
century of underwear designing and manufacturing. 


Before you buy Underwear this season be sure 
you see Stephenson Union Suits or Stephenson Two- 
Piece Suits. This zs different underwear. Different 
in cut—more man-/ike—sloping shoulders, shaped 
arms, elastic cuffs, correct legs, a flap that covers— 
and no freakish notions of design. 


Our fabrics equal the finest imported. 


For Spring and Fall, our Double Spring Needle Union Suits 
and ‘Two-Piece, light weight Worsted Mixtures are models of 
class and distinction. 


For Summer wear, see our Double Spring Needle Web gar- 
ments—in Cotton, Lisies and Silkelines. 


Stephenson Underwear costs little more than inferior garments. 
But Underwear is one thing that you should zot try to skimp on. 


Ask the most progressive dealer in your town for Stephenson 
(Staley Brand) Underwear. He has it, or will get it for you. 
Stephenson Underwear Mills: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Largest producers in the world of exclusively Men’s Underwear. 
$1.00 per garment—and up. 
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“Tell “Baby? The Story Tonishea 


“Once ‘pon a time there was a Daddy and Mother who had a little child like you. Out of their 
great love for this child grew a great wish—they wished for their ‘Baby’ the greatest gift of after years— 
the gift of music—and they reasoned it out just as we have—like this— 


‘Now, ‘Baby,’ you’re two years old and it will be af least an Apollo Player Piano in our home. And just as surely as a 
five years before you can start taking music lessons. Though we child brought up in a German speaking family will be able to 
know that you are just about the smartest ‘Baby’ in the whole | speak German, you're going to be musical because you're going 
world, we could hardly expect you to play well before you to be brought up with music—/frue music—the music of the 
had studied and practised at least three years. So—since ten wonderful Apollo Player Piano. And we might add that ‘Daddy’ 
years is a long time to go without music, we are going to have _—_and ‘Mother’ are going to enjoy it too—” ; : 


Tomorrow set about making this story “come true.” Learn what the Apollo Player Piano is—learn 
what it will do for you and your children. We are willing to rest our case with you on the strength of 
what an investigation will develop. Your name and address will bring you back literature that is worth 
reading for its own sake as well as that of the information it contains. Write right now. ; 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES:9422 FINE@ARISO BUILDING: ‘CHIGAGSG 
NEW YORK S H-OeWREROLOMESeaee Ob. F IFT He. A. Vaben Use 
Tone qualities of the Melville Clark Piano are exceptional 


Books Gratis 


Write for them. Read- 
ing the books is the 
next best thing to 
hearing the Apollo 
play. Send 
today. 
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Lhe Senator’s 
Secretary 


F ANY person stops you on the street 

and emotionally asks you whither our 
polities is tending and trending, you tell 
him our polities is tending and trending 
toward the booby-hatch. 

The first national convention is away off 
in the middle of June, but already we have rE 
reached a frenzy of conversation, challenge, ’ ¥ 
claim and contradiction; and, by the time (QO es e 
the safe and sane patriot who is to make the ; Bill 
keynote speech at Chicago—Charles W. | f ANNs - — 

Fairbanks has been suggested; could any- | }} HI | A 
thing be safer and saner than that?—gets | }} 
up and exudes some of the glories that have 
come to this country because of Republican | |} KN 
rule, they will have begun building ells | ff 

and wings and tiers of padded cells on all 
available asylums and retreats. 

That will not be because the populace at 
large is clamoring for admission—because 
the populace is bearing up well under the 


= i 
The Wash Test for Hose 


Mice carefully a pair of ordinary 
hose and a pair of Wayne-Knit— 
You'll note the ordinary hose will lose 
its shape — while Wayne-Knit will re- 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


Eke 


tain its shape —for they’re shaped to 
fit in the knitting —not stretched to 
shape like ordinary hose—for the shape 
to come out in the first wash. 

Wayne-Knit will fit trim and neat 
‘round the ankle. The colors won’t 
fade—they’re fast—the hose will wear 
for they’re made from high quality 
materials— 


HOSIERY 


won't burn the feet for the dyes are hy- 
gienic—absolutely sanitary. Each pair 
has a‘‘Comprehensive” Guarantee, 


Wayne-Knit Pony Stockings for 
Children will stand up under most 
Severe tests—will heep their shape  % 
and always be cool, well fitting and 
comfortable, 


All points of wear are 
strongly reinforced with 
Inter-woven Sea Island 
3 Cotton. Heels and toes knit 
Leas with four threads. Knees 
iE and soles double strength. 


Wayne- Knit 
Hose clingto foot 


and limb with- 
| & out wrinkles, 
' i; Keep feet cool 


and comfortable. 
For Men, Women, 
and Children. Pure 
Silk, lisle, soft cotton, silk and 
lisle, Priced from 25c to $2.50. 
Get the best—ask your 
dealer for Wayne-Knit. 


Wayne Knitting Mills 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
The Largest Knitting 


Mills of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery in the World. 
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Burnham & Mornll 


Sich Flakes 


10c. and 15c. sizes (Except in Far West) 
Choicest fresh cod fish—mildly 
salted, thoroughly cooked, her- 
metically sealed the day it’s 
caught—ready for immediate 
use—no waste—no spoilage— 
keeps everywhere—econom- 
ical—nourishing—delicious. 
Nothing like it for Codfish 
Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish 
Hash, Fish Chowder, etc. At 
grocers—full size 10c. tin sent 
prepaid on receipt of 10c. 
Helpful book of recipes FREE on request. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
Packers of the Justly Celebrated Paris Sugar Corn. 


strain and will so continue. It will be 
because the press agents and campaign 
managers and assistant campaign managers 
and disinterested friends and saviors of 
the people, and gentlemen who desire jobs 
and gentlemen who have been divorced 
from jobs, and gentlemen who think they 
are reformers and reformers who think 
they are gentlemen, and protagonists and 
propagandists, and muckrakers, and pro- 
bono publicists, and denizens of the high 
grass who see a way to get into print, and 
professional politicians and political profes- 
sional men, and statesmen, and all known 
brands of patriots and cranks and cranked, 
and gents with missions, and uplifters, and 
let-the-people-rulers, and the criminal rich 
and predaceous plutocrats, and the grand 
army of the indicted, and members of the 
Ananias Club, and governors who want to 
run for vice-president, and correspondents — 
and many others not classed—have taken 
the game so seriously that their aggregated 
reasons have tottered on their collective 
thrones—which won’t be such a tremendous 
totter at that; or, in other words, said 
reasons haven’t so very far to tot. 


Catch-as-Catch-Can 


Just as soon as Joe Dixon took charge of 
the T. Roosevelt adventure as general 
manager, with the aid and comfort—if such 
it be—and advice of Medill McCormick 
and Gifford Pinchot, and Amos of the same 
family, and Jimmie Garfield and salt-rising 
Stubbs—not one with an ulterior motive, 
to be sure—Joe began hurling challenges 
at Colonel Friend-in-Need McKinley, who 
is the challenge receptacle for the Taft 
outfit; and the Friend-in-Need caught 
them all deftly and hurled them right back 
again. Until that time, the only frenzies 


| we had observed had been the mercenary 


frenzies of the press agents, who are frenzied 
at so much a week, Sundays off and no more 
nightwork than is necessary. 

However, the injection of The Colonel— 
The Real Colonel—into the mess started 
everybody to running round in circles, 
including The Colonel, like sandpipers, and 
to piping @ la the same inconclusive bird. 
“T challenge you,” said Joe Dixon, ‘“‘to 
accept this challenge which I now challenge 
you to accept”; and “I challenge you to 
challenge me a challenge that is the kind 
of a challenge I would challenge you,” 
replied Friend-in-Need McKinley. Where- 
upon Dixon hurled a defi, and T. R. hurtled 
his hat into the ring, and McKinley 
hurried out a dare, and Gifford Pinchot 
said they didn’t dast, and Dewey Hilles 
said they did dast, only they wasn’t goin’ 
to; and in half an hour by the clock the 
whole kit and caboodle of them were 
yammering and yelling and yowling every- 
thing from liar to assassin, and back again. 

One side said the Steel Trust was finan- 
cing the other side, and the other side said 
the Harvester Trust was financing the one 
side; and both sides hoped it might come 
true. They dug up old letters of The 
Colonel’s and The Colonel dug up new ones 
to confute the old ones. They accused the 
Taft men of using the power of the presi- 
dency to help nominate Taft, and they 
asked The Colonel to hark back a bit and 
recall what he did four years ago when he 
was nominating Taft, and eight years ago 
when he was nominating himself. They 
accused everybody of everything; and 
everybody denied, in toto and by items; 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Suppose 50,000 bankers throughout the world had 
agreed to cash your personal checks 


Suppose hotels, railways, steamship lines and the best 
shops, in every civilized country, knew they 


were good 


Suppose your identity were established everywhere 


W ouldn’t money matters in traveling be simple? 


““A.B.A.” Cheques give you all the above advantages. 
They are safe, self-identifying, convenient, economical. 


Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100, 
with value in foreign moneys en- 
graved on them. Accepted by 
hotel men and others dealing with 
tourists in every civilized country. 


An easy means. of identification 
anywhere, by your counter signa- 
ture. A relief from the constant 
annoyance and expense of chang- 
ing money when passing through 
foreign countries. 


As useless to thieves as unsigned 
checks. Protected against forgers 
and counterfeiters by W. J. Burns 
National Detective Agency. 


“*A.B.A.’’ Cheques make money 
matters, when traveling, as easy 
as they are at home. You never 
have to carry large sums of cash. 
Just sign a cheque and pay your bill. 


eC, ~ 

A.B. A’? Cheques are sold, by 
all banks handling them, in a handy 
wallet containing whatever assort- 
ment and amount you wish. The 
best travel funds in the United 
States and Canada, as wellas abroad. 
Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
Street, New York, for information as to 
where the Cheques may be obtained in 
your vicinity, and explanatory booklet 
**The Most Convenient Cheque.”’ 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only Travelers’ Cheques which 
can be accepted, under the law, for U.S. Customs Duties. 


‘BUY TH 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Of 


course you've 
heard of the 


Spencer Steam 
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or Hot Water Heater. You’ve read 


—how it reduces heating bills 3 to 12; 
—how it successfully burns the small, inexpensive 


sizes of hard coal; 


—how, owing to its unique water-jacketed maga- 
zine, it requires coaling but once every 24 hours 
in ordinary weather, or 12 in severe; 


—how it keeps up heat for 10 to 12 hours without 


attention. 


Possibly you've been a bit skeptical 
about these unusual claims—they’ve 
sounded ‘most too good to be true, 
but— 


Do you think we would keep on 
spending thousands of dollars to merely 
tell you these things, if they were not so? 


Do you think the sales of the 
‘“‘Spencer’’ would have increased 
nearly 1000% in the last six years, if 
the heater, itself, had not lived up to 
our claims? 


Our advertising is not to sell you 
anything directly, but to set you think- 
ing there must be something in our re- 
markable claims for the ‘‘Spencer”’ 
money-saving and labor-saving features. 


To more fully realize the truth of 
these unusual economies, we want you 
to send at once for our two free books— 
a descriptive catalog and an interesting 
collection of letters giving the unbiased 
testimony of 60 “Spencer” users 
throughout the country. 


Chicago, . . 
Philadelphia, . . . 


Should you desire to get first-hand 
information from some owners in your 
immediate locality, we can supply you 
with such list on request. Or, should 
you prefer to leave the question in the 
hands of your architect or heating en- 
gineer, ask them about the “Spencer.” 


The ‘‘Spencer” is not only best for 
residences, but it is an ideal heater for 
apartments, flats, schools, churches and 
public buildings of all kinds. Owing 
to its ability to keep up heat for 12 
hours at a stretch, it does away with 
the services of a night fireman. The 
owner of a building equipped with a 
“Spencer” haslittle difficulty in securing 
and holding tenants. 


All we ask is that before you 
decide on any heating equipment, 
you investigate the “Spencer”— 
the heater that gives the most 
efficient heating with the greatest 
saving of money and labor. Just 
mail us a postal today and we'll 
gladly send you both books free. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, 


200 Peoples National Bank Building, 


BRANCHES: 
New York City, 501 Fifth Ave., Cor. 42nd St. 


SCRANTON, PA. 

Boston, vc json eee © 79 Milk St. 

St. Louis, Century Bldg. 

. « 160N. Dearborn St. Detroit, « CR abou a « Ford Bldg. 
+ s. » ol Mors Bldg... Buffalo, 5 4) see eee White Bldg. 


Canadian Sales Representatives : 
Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., 92 Princess St. 


Toronto, The Waldon Co., 208 Lumsden Bldg. 


and everybody then took turns in accusa- 
tion. The click of the typewriters at the 
various headquarters sounded like pneu- 
matic riveters. Any person who had a kind 
word to say for the placid and astonished 
Mr. Taft was immediately portrayed as 
a villain and a traitor to the state by the 
Dixon frenzy factory; and any person who 
said The Colonel is a great man was con- 
victed of high crimes and misdemeanors 
in flimsy copy produced by the McKinley 
machinists that was at once sent to the 
newspaper offices and handed to the 
correspondents by special messengers. 

“Great!’? yelled the Dixon defiers. 
“What do you think of this? At a poll 
taken at Oyster Bay on the occasion of a 
family reunion of the Roosevelts the vote 
stood thus: For Roosevelt, six; for Taft, 
none.” ‘‘The country is rising for Taft!” 
countered the McKinley metaphorers. 
“This is conclusively shown by a poll taken 
in the White House: For Taft, seven; for 
Roosevelt, none.” ‘‘Kansas is aflame for 
Roosevelt!’? yipped the Dixon declarers. 
“New York is solid for Taft!’’ responded 
the McKinley mystifiers. And they chal- 
lenged and rechallenged, and claimed and 
declaimed, and confuted and refuted and 
disputed and imputed, and tried to put 
the country into as much turmoil as they 
themselves are in. 


Hot Shot From Turkey Trot 


Nor was the opportunity for the denizens 
of the high grass overlooked. They came 
out in droves. Mr. I. Stroppem Tonsor, 
the well-known barber of Beardstown, 
wrote in that he had supported every 
Republican candidate for president since 
1327, but he could not and would not 
support Mr. Taft; and the Dixon damagers 
played it up for three pages of flimsy. 
Whereupon, a well-known business man 
from Turkey Trot denounced T. Roosevelt 
for his Columbus speech and got five hun- 
dred words of typewritten publicity. The 
old boys who bolted Blaine in 1884, and 
who found out then how easy it was to get 
into the papers for one glorious day, all 
came marching to the front and gave their 
reasons why they are or are not for the 
present candidates. All the stuffed stiffs 
who have been living in the past, and have 
an ‘“‘ex’’ hitched to their names, tried to 
break in—and succeeded. 

All is fish that comes to the campaign 
manager’s net—which isn’t strange, for, to 
carry the figure of speech along a lap, the 
campaign managers seem to think the en- 
tire population of the country is composed 
of suckers. 

The seekers for publicity, however, were 
not all amateurs, and are not. The pro- 
fessional boys took.a hack at it. Many 
a representative in Congress, noting the 
absence of his name from the daily prints, 
wrote in support of Mr. Taft or against 
him, and was rewarded when he feverishly 
grabbed for the papers next morning by 
seeing his letter printed, in whole or in 
part, with his name signed to it. The press 
agents attended to that. Inside of two 
weeks the campaign got to the ‘‘ You lie, 
you villain—you lie!” stage; and the 
accessions to the Ananias Club were num- 
bered by scores. Leading citizens hopped 
into the limelight and were crowded 
out by other leading citizens who wanted 
to declare themselves on the vital topics of 
the day, with an eye to getting a little 
newspaper space. It was a picnic for the 
seekers for publicity, and it still is. 

Nor did the Republican managers have 
a monopoly of it. The Democratic cam- 
paign managers were just as busy. To be 
sure they didn’t get so much space, for 
they had no Colonel as a property. Still 
they are fairly well equipped; and the 
Wilson people think of a lot of mean things 
to say of Clark—as, of course, the Clark 
people think of mean things to say about 
Wilson. Mr. Bryan is constantly letting 
go cheerful little deprecations of various 
aspirants; and the Harmon outfit is putting 
out tearful stories about ‘Uncle Jud,” 
well calculated to have a tremendous effect 
on homes for decayed gentlewomen; and 
the Underwood folks are bestowing a casual 
x where they think it will do the most 
good. 

The gross result of it all is reams and 
reams of typewritten copy that is shoved 
into every newspaper office in the country; 
and the net result of it is an impression of 
a band of vorticular dervishes, howling and 
whirling at the Capitol, while the rest of 
the country proceeds calmly about its 
business. The truth of it is that the 
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LTHOUGH thousands of 

j AN eyes are fixed on the 
play, it is you(be youman 

or woman) who really bears the 
closest gaze, And so through life, 
critical eyes are on you nearly 
every minute, everywhere you go. 


Now, in business or society when 
certain eyes are upon you, you win 
what we want more easily and more 
quickly according to the degree you 
please and attract. Hence the great 
value of a skin that is clearer and 
cleaner and more wholesome than 
the average. 


In spite of the havoc which our 
modern life works upon the skin you 
can keep yours above the average 
by the use of Pompeian Massage 
Cream. You've doubtless heard 
many people praise Pompeian. Why 
not discover for yourself, by means 
of a trial jar, how 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


keeps the skin healthy and attractive? 
Though you can get Pompeian at your 
dealer’s (some 50,000 sell it) we are glad 
tohave you make a test before you buy. 
Remember that Pompeian is a natural 
means to skin health. It cleanses the 
pores completely and exercises the facial 
muscles marvelously. Therein lies skin 
health. The trial jar test proves this. 
Millions before you have made the test 
to their great delight and benefit. 
Pompeian helps you to win what you 
‘want in business or society. Read, sign 
and send the coupon today. 


// MASSAGECREAM \ 


MADE BY 
THE POMPEIAN MF'G.CO, 
CLEVELAND,O U.S.A. 
TORONTO,CANADA. 


Above is style of 50c and $1.00 jar sold 
by dealers. Not size of trial jar 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 


jSueaeeeuaaeeeaaauseeusesaasueunesuaee 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find 6c (stamps or coin) 
for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Address 


State 


Don’t forget. 
It’s Clothes Time. 


PRING and new clothes 


travel together like a well- 
mated man and wife. 


You've been wanting 


THELSYSTEM 
Clothes for Young Gentlemen 


You may think you haven't, but you 
have, for these are the clothes which 
have beenmodeled with excellent taste 
and tailored with supreme skill for fel- 
lows like yourself. 


Here are clothes which are crammed 
so full of style—have such elegance— 
fit so nicely—and are priced s0 fairly 
that you'll want to grab a suit and run. 


Don’t force us to talk too long about 
them. Be a good fellow. See them 
at our dealer—spare him a minute, 
you'll enjoy it. Are you on? 


Send 24c for new and original 
set of College Posters or 2c for 
Style Magazine illustrated below. 


H. M. Lindenthal & Sons 


Boston CHICAGO New York 


THE [SYSTEM MAGAZINE 
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excitement exists only among the profes- 
sionals. It is like the claque at a theater, 
or the paid performers in a café, who appear 
to be incited to song and laughter by the 
music and the surroundings, and are—for 
so much a day or night. The term “pro- 
fessional” embraces all classes of those who 
have, hope to have or have had a con- 
nection with politics, either for the pay 
therein or the so-called honor of it—and the 
other large class who have nothing to 
do but try to mix in affairs; who want to 
seem to others to have importance—those 
pitiful people who strive desperately to 
gain some notice for themselves by tacking 
on to a man or a movement. ¥ 

This country—and the people in it—is 
in no particular doubt about whom it 
prefers as candidate for president, either 
on the Republican or the Democratic 
ticket. Likewise, most of this country is 
calmly aware that it will have small voice 
in the selection of the delegates that, in 
turn, will select the candidates. Presently 
the people will have that voice, but they 
haven’t it yet, except in a few states. 
Hence the country, knowing what kind of a 
candidate it wants, is waiting to see what 
kind of candidates it will get, and will 
vote for the candidate of the two selected 
who nearest approaches the specifications. 
And—just as an offhand prediction a long 
way ahead of the event—the more radical 
of the two candidates will be the one 
elected. 

However, all the pother and blather con- 
tinues and will continue. It is still held to 
be a part of the game to claim everything 
and admit nothing. And the ballyhoo 
seems to be having an effect along other 
lines. A large number of citizens have 
been stirred to vociferation here and there. 
There was Representative Theron Akin, 
of New York, for example, who flocks by 
himself in Congress as the only representa- 
tive of his party—which is the Akin party. 
Theron rose to his feet a few days agone 
and referred to Senator Root, of New 
York, as “‘that refrigerated vulture of the 
dead”; and he said as much about the 
President because of some trouble over 
post-office appointments. Akin printed 
his speech in the Congressional Record and 
there was talk of an investigation, the 
House having the investigation fever very 
badly, as the twenty-six inquiries now 
under way show. It isn’t quite clear what 
the investigation was to be about, unless 
to discover whether Senator Root is 
refrigerated or not; but Akin crawfished, 
and it isn’t to be held. 


Hobson’s Choicest 


At about the same time, Captain Rich- 
mond P. Hobson broke forth in an address 
to his constituents of the Sixth Alabama 
District and produced a line of flossy 
self-commendation that is well worthy of 
preservation. 

The captain wants a renomination for 
Congress, and in summing up his claims he 
observes: “‘I am now in a strong position 
to push broad, constructive measures to 
bring about effective Federal aid . . . 
in all the great fields of development and 
progress now stretching before our people. 
Moving, as I am, in midstream of the 
great current of progress, I do not be- 
lieve that you would deliberately recall me 
for any untried swimmer, developed in the 
eddies near the bank. 

“TI appreciate the honor of the office; 
but it is not the honor I seek, but the oppor- 
tunity for service. With me service is a 
passion. My life’s aim is to render a 
maximum of service to my day and 
generation. With the office as a fulcrum, 
I am already bringing to bear the great 
leverage of the Federal Government— 
especially upon the rising generation. I 
can see clearly the road as it is opening up. 
The land of Canaan is just over the way; 
with the approach of the Panama Canal 
a new day is dawning. 

“We have in the South the pure, unde- 
generate Anglo-Saxon blood, for whose 
service the world is calling to meet the 
new problems of the age. 

“Tf you will stand by me I will lead you 
far on the way to the happy realm where 
Alabama will lead the South, where the 
South will lead America, and where Amer- 
ica, extending peace and liberty and gospel, 
will regenerate the world!” 

It isn’t the tariff, or the trusts, or the 
income tax or the merits of one candidate 
or another that is bothering the politics 
of this country. It is the curse of cacoethes 
loquendi. 


Did You Ever Hear of the 
“Grape Cure”? 


OW, every year, thousands of health seekers repair to the 
famous foreign grape growing districts, to eat grapes and 
nothing but grapes as the sovereign tonic that builds up the 
blood, instills new life and energy, aids digestion and increases 
the appetite. 
No need, though, for you to wait until grape season comes 
to prove these wonderful health-giving qualities. 
All the magic chemistry of the grape—the natural con- 
stituents contained in pulp, juice and skin—are preserved for 
you intact by 


AIrmours Grape Juice 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow — 


in the splendidly equipped Armour factories, located in the hearts of the great 
erape-growing districts of New York and Michigan — only big, sweet, luscious 
Concords are used for Armour’s Grape Juice. 

They go to the press the day they are gathered. 
or wither. 

No sweetening or diluting of any sort. ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE 
is just the pure, rich, naturally sweet juice of the finest quality grapes, preserved 
from fermentation by sterilization and air-tight bottling. 

ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at foun- 
tains, buffets and clubs. It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure 
combined. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Address Armour and 
Company, Dept. 110, Chicago. 


None are held over to spoil 


ARMOUR «xe COMPANY 
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PrestO-Lite 


If You Want Full Service 


from your automobile or 
motorcycle —both night 
and day—you must have a 
dependable lighting system. 


Don’t overlook that all-im- 
portant point when you buy. 


Then is the time to 


|PREST-O-LITE 


The Light Universal 


Insist Upon 
Prest-O-Lite 


It is the only safe, sure, effi- 
cient and economical light- 
ing system giving satisfac- 
tion, night after night, to 
350,000 owners. 


Its satisfactory service includes 
15,000 exchange stations, in 
every town and village where 
automobiles go. 


Don’t take chances by driving 
at night with a cheap, un- 
safe, unreliable generator or 
imitation gas tank. 


One accident costs ten times 
the price of Prest-O-Lite. 


Be sure you get Prest-O-Lite. 
Insist! 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
BRANCHES 


at Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago (2), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Denver, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, s Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle. 


CHARGING PLANTS FOREIGN AGENCIES 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, E. Cambridge, Honolulu, H. I., Manila, P. I., San Juan, 
Hawthorne, Ill., Indianapolis, Long Island City, - R., Toronto, Can.; Vancouver, B.C.; Cit: 
Angeles, Minnesota Transfer, Oakland, of Mexico; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany; 
Omaha, Seattle, Waverly, N. J. Australia. 


EXCHANGE AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


MAKERS OF 
Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks 
Prest-O-Tire Tubes 
Prest-O-Tire Tanks 
Prest-O-Carbon Remover 
Prest-O-Welder 
Prest-O-Starter 
Prest-O-Liter 


Ash for literature°on any or all 
of them. 


JENSE . 


The Real Joke - 


AM DAVIS, brother of Bob Davis, 

editor of the Munsey publications, is 
also a writer and is famous throughout the 
West as the worst speller since Chaucer. 
Once, a good many years ago when Sam 
was a reporter on a California paper, some- 
body pointed to the sign, Shoe Reparering 
Done, painted on the window of a Greek 
cobbler’s shop, and suggested that Davis 
might make a squib out of it. 

“What’s wrong with it?”’ inquired Sam. 

“The spelling of the second word makes 
the joke,’ explained the other, thinking 
Sam had not caught the point. 

‘Oh, I see,’”’ said Sam; and he copied the 
sign down faithfully and went to his office 
and wrote a paragraph about it. The 
proofreader, knowing Davis’ weird origi- 
nality in the matter of spelling, supposed 
the mistake was Sam’s; and, lacking a 
sense of humor, he corrected Reparering to 
Repairing and let it go at that. 

The managing editor saw the paragraph 
when the paper came out and wondered 
why his star reporter should have used up 
valuable space telling about a cobbler’s 
announcement that was perfectly proper 
and intelligible. 

“Sam,” he called across the city room, 
“‘what is there funny or unusual about this 
squib?” 

Sam went over and read the paragraph 
over his chief’s shoulder. 

“Why, don’t you see?” he chuckled. 
“Just look how that dern fool spelt 
Repairing!” 


Twelve Miles From Here 


HARLES H. HALL, of Missoula, who 

occasionally runs for attorney-general 
of Montana on the Democratic ticket— 
usually in years when Montana goes 
Republican—says two French Canadian 
citizens of his home town were traveling 
down a river in Montana in a houseboat. 
One of them knew the river and the other 
did not. 

They anchored for the night on a bar. 
Along toward daylight the craft went 
adrift. Three hours later the motion awoke 
one of the travelers. He poked his head 
out of the door. An entirely strange 
section of scenery was passing. 

“Baptiste! Baptiste!’”’ he yelled. ‘Get 
up! We ain’t here!” 

His comrade roused himself and looked 
out. 
“No, by gar!” he said—‘‘we’re twelve 
miles from here!” 


Some Skiff 


CAMP MONTGOMERY, the character 
comedian who died lately, made his 
first trip abroad on the Mauretania. The 
weather was bad from the very outset and 
for three days Scamp stayed below. 

On the fourth day he climbed out on 
deck. The big ship—she was the largest 
in the world then, the Olympic not having 
been put in commission—was wallowing 
through seas that ran twenty feet high. 
Scamp made his way to where two serious 
English tourists were holding a private dis- 
cussion in a sheltered spot and, seizing one 
of them by the lapel of his coat, he gasped 
out: 

“Say, bo, I put it to you—ain’t this 
some skiff and some creek?”’ 


Why Miss Mary Quit 


Miss MARY SASSEEN was making 
the race once for state librarian in 
Kentucky. Inthe interests of her candidacy 
she reached a town in the blue-grass section 
on the very afternoon that a Confederate 
monument was being unveiled. 

As the daughter of a Southern soldier, 
and also as a prominent woman of the state, 
Miss Sasseen was welcomed at the cere- 
monies and given a place with the guests 
of honor up on the platform. 

After the invocation, all hands sang 
Dixie. Miss Sasseen, who had’a good voice, 
joined heartily in the singing. A few 
minutes later the master of ceremonies 
made an announcement that she did not 
catch, and immediately one or two quaver- 
ing voices struck up the opening lines of 
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It is no simple matter | 

tochange your location 

or to begin business 
for yourself 


T is a very serious step. 

You have got to be sure 

you have a market that | 
will not cease to be one. 
We don’t expect you to 
move your factory to Des 
Moines, or to establish a 
branch, or to begin business 
on your own account, until we 
have thoroughly satisfied you 
that we have the market at | 


Des Moines 
The City of Certainties 


‘The members of Greater Des Moines 
Committee are all business men who 
have built up their enterprises in Des 
Moines. We know the city, we 
know its trade territory. We know 
the market is constantly growing; 
we know the increasing agricultural 
wealth of lowa. The demands upon 
Des Moines grow faster than our 
ability to meet them. Des Moines 
today does not meet over one-third 
the demand of its trade territory. 
Our people buy good things. They 
are discriminating. ‘They want the 
best. Des Moines is pre-eminently 
a city forthe man with the ability, 
the capacity and the genius to de- 
velop his business and himself. The 
market for him is ready. 

Begin today to acquaint yourself with 
Des Moines. Yourletters will have 
frank, personal treatment. Either 
write us fully your desires, or fill 
the coupon below and mail it now. 


Greater Des Moines Committee 
131 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Certainty Coupon 


Greater Des Moines Committee, 
131 Coliseum Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Send me ‘‘' WEALTH” and the Des Moines 
Certainty Book. 


My business is. 


Name. 


Address 


34 Length 
Quarter 
Sleeves 


Suit that- 


—can’t gap in the seat 


An exclusive Superior feature, 
_**the lap without the gap,” has 
banished forever all union suit dis- 
comforts. This is a seat that can’t 
spread open because it interlocks 
like the ends of a collar. And it 


— can’t bind in the crotch 


—pbecause it has no buttons in back 
to prevent free movement. It ad- 
justs itself izstantlyto every position, 
always stays shut and a/qways sets 
snug and smooth. Another exclu- 
sive Superior feature — 


gives double wear 
where the wear is hardest 


This is a reinforced crotch that 
takes all strain off the front buttons, 
crotch and leg seams, and makes 
impossible the ripping, tearing 
stretching so common there. And 
the Superior—a/qways fits perfectly. 
Its fabric is so elastic it gives entire 
freedom of action, yet never loses 
its figure-knit design. Cuffs and 
ankles are fashioned so they never 
““creep.’’? And there is a Superior 
size for every man. 


All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 to 
$5. In Canada $1.50 to $7. 

Most good dealers have it — Get 
it today for Summer comfort. 


THE SuPERIOR UNDERWEAR Co. 
Derr. F, Pigua, OHIO 


‘Sn 2 a ee ee = a: 
itl lth Wh: cal 
THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 
amon 


Write now for handsome free book of styles 
and fabric samples. P 
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The Bonnie Blue Flag. Grieved inwardly 
that so few in such a large assemblage 
should know the words and music of that 
famous Southern warsong, Miss Sasseen 
rose and joined in lustily. She was halfway 
through the first verse when the master 
of ceremonies tapped her timidly on the 
shoulder. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, “but this 
was intended for a duet!” 


An Excellent Reason 


ENRY CLAY MINER, the New York 

theatrical magnate, had a bad attack 
of grippe in the winter and went South to 
recuperate. He stopped a few days at a 
small town in South Carolina. When he 
got ready to leave for the North he found 
the official bus had already started for the 
station. There was no conveyance, public 
or private, to be had; and in order to catch 
his train Mr. Miner was compelled to labor 
afoot over a mile and a half of dusty road, 
with a valise in each hand. 

When he staggered up to the tiny station 
there was no one in sight except an old 
darky, who was sitting on the platform. 

“Uncle,” inquired Mr. Miner, “why in 
the name of goodness did they build this 
depot so far from the town?” 

The old man scratched his head. 

“T don’t know, boss,” he said—‘“‘onless 
it wuz because dey wanted to git it closer 
to de railroad!” 


Abie Ben Adhem 


Abie Ben Adhem, boss of old Swilkoot, 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of loot, 

In which he saw himself a favored son, 

With honors crowned, with praise for work 
well done. 

Then forthwith Abie burst the bonds of old — 

Unpunished wrong had made him wondrous 


bold— 
And said: “I'll oil afresh my good machine 
And strip the toga from old Isaac Green; 
A six-years’ run in rich, broad clover fields 
A statesman makes and—golden harvesis 
yields.” ; 
So Abie laid his wires a la the plan 
That worked so well when others like him ran. 
By means corrupt he rounded up the mob 
And boldly cried: ‘“‘It’s done! I’ve cinched 
the job!” 
Again he’d dreamed. Alas, for human aims! 
Election night the wires flashed wide the 
names 
Of those who ‘‘also ran”’—of the distressed ; 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


— J. Lb. Sherard. 
A Natural Desire 


IKE CUNNINGHAM, aChicago char- 

acter, got a job as stagehand at one 
of the Chicago vaudeville theaters. In his 
first week it fell to him to don a police- 
man’s uniform, and at the conclusion of 
one of the scenes in a comedy sketch he had 
to chase a comedy tramp across the stage, 
meanwhile brandishing a big club. 

On Wednesday night he went to the 
dressing room of the comedian and said: 

“Say, do me a favor—will you?”’ 

“What is it?”’ asked the actor. 

“When I chase you acrost the stage 
tonight let me ketch you and beat you up,” 
said Mike. “My mother’s out front in the 
audience!”’ 


A Strange Custom 


MITTY is a character in Park Row, 

New York. He was born on Manhattan 
Island and, until the last holidays, he had 
never been outside the confines of Greater 
New York. Then he went to spend Christ- 
mas with a cousin over in New Jersey. 
When he returned one of his friends asked 
him what he thought of the country at 
large. 

“T don’t care fur it,” said Smitty. ‘“‘Dat 
Joisey is sure a funny place! Why, all de 
towns over there is got different names!” 


Christmas Spirits 


LABAMA is a prohibition state. Early 
last December a gentleman from the 
rural district, who was preparing for a “‘big 
Christmas,’ went to the postmaster at 
Jacksonville and said he wanted to get a 
money order. The postmaster, while as- 
sisting him in making out the application, 
inquired to whom.the order was to be made 
payable. The applicant told him. The 
postmaster then asked him: “For how 
much?” 
“One gallon!”’ was the answer. 
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You can dress well at $10 to $25 
and be absolutely sure of satisfactory 


service. 


; ‘HIS thing of awaiting the test of time for your clothes is 


needless. 


When you buy Clothcraft Clothes at $10 to $25 


you can be sure they’ll give the right service. 


Take your pick from many good styles and patterns. See how 


well the suit fits, the minute you try it on. 


‘Then you can buy 


with absolute safety, as service and satisfaction are guaranteed. 


for Thrifty Men & Young Men 
CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES atioic%2s 


The Clothcraft guarantee, backed by dealer 
and maker, assures things you usually have 
to take on faith—absolutely pure wool cloth; 
first-class trimmings and workmanship; _per- 
manent shape; satisfactory wear and service. 


Thus your investment is protected before 
you spend a cent. 


Style and workmanship are fully up to the 
standard set by the Clothcraft guarantee. The 
styles are determined by a corps of master 
designers in touch with the world’s fashion- 
centers; and Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring 
produces workmanship that would not other- 
wise be possible at the price. 


All Wool 


Go to The Clothcraft Store. See the good- 
looking, good-feeling fabrics. Notice how 
well the clothes fit — especially how the coat- 
collar sets in close at the back of the neck. 


Ask the dealer particularly to show you the 
Clothcraft Blue Serge Special, No. 5130, at 
$15. It’s the result of a new idea in clothes- 
making that permits us to add to other Cloth- 
craft advantages the best blue serge we’ ve ever 
put into a $15 suit. 


If you don’t know a Clothcraft Store, write 
us today for the address of the nearest one. 
With it we’ll send you a Spring Style-Book 
and a sample of the 5130 serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 


Founded 1850— Oldest American 
Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 


620 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. 


Ceyeland 
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isons, to aid, guide and help you get the most for 

your money in an automobile: and to show you 
what we sincerely believe to be the most exceptional 
popular priced automobile value on the market today— 
our $1200 thirty-five horsepower touring car. 


TL ison is to be a page of sense, facts and compar- 


You have eyes to see with, ears to hear with and 
ahead to do your deciding and we are willing to rely 
on your own good judgment. 


Choosing your first car seems like a great problem. 
What car to get and why? What price to pay? What 
to expect for that price? and many other perplexing 
questions clog your head. You seem to be unable to 
arrive at any satisfactory or definite decision. 


You see so many ofthem. And each one seems 
to be about the same as the other. They all look good, 
ride good, run good and sound good. All the fascinat- 
ing literature is well written, attractive and more or 
less convincing. The salesmen you talk to have an 
air of earnestness about them as they carelessly toy 
with such words as efficiency, economy, dependability, 
reliability, silence, power, etc. You can talk to fifty 


such men selling fifty different popular priced cars and 
you will come away with a good impression of each 
one. But one thing that you will be unable to account 
for is the wide difference in price. 


You will distinctly remember that the main speci- 
fications of each car—that is, the power, size of the 
motor, wheel base, seating capacity, size of tires and 
wheels, construction, general finish, etc. — were all 
about the same, but why the great variation in price? 
One car was priced at $1400 — another at $1600 —another 
$1500—still another at $1350, etc. ‘‘ Why this great 
difference in price for cars that are all practically iden- 
tical?’’ keeps running through your brain. 

Here is the answer: 


The greatest difference in popular priced cars today 
is the difference in price. 

And this difference is due to the great difference in 
the plants that produce them. 

The facilities of an automobile plant absolutely 
govern the selling price of each car; thus, the greater 
the facilities, the lower the selling price of the car. 
Therefore, the plant with the best and largest equipment 
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Model 60-T— Five-passenger fore-door touring; wheel base, 1 
finish, Overland blue, gray gear and wheels; equipment, three 


An Appez 


can give you more car 
with a much smaller eg 

The Willys-Overle 
their kind in the indu 
25,000 cars. We claim 
the largest and most co 
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The Willys-Overlan¢ 
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THE 


*, 35: Remy magneto; tires, 34x 4 inches, quick detachable; 


id brass finish, two gas lamps and generator. Price, $1200. 
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our purpose and 
Oney. You want 


power, speed, comfort, service, wear and appearance, 
Here are all of these fundamentals for $1200— 
practically as you get them in any $1500 car made. 
Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth, thirty- 
five horsepower motor — the most modernly designed 
four cylinder motor made. Here is acar that seats five 
large passengers comfortably; for it has a wheel base 
of one hundred and eleven inches. The upholstery is 
of good leather, hand stuffed with fine hair. All the 
comfort you want. The body is finished in our famous 
dark Overland blue and the wheels in battleship gray. 
The body lines are graceful, pleasing and simple. The 
transmission is of the selective type, three speeds and 
reverse — fitted with the fine F. & S. annular bearings 
which are used on the most expensive cars inthe world. 
The frame is of pressed steel and has a single drop. 
The crank and gear casings are of aluminum. You get 
astandard magneto. The front axle is a one piece drop 
forged I section fitted with the famous Timken bear- 
ings. The operating levers are in the center of the car 
where they should be. Not onthe outside or tacked 
to the inside of the fore door, but in the center where 
they belong, so that you can have free use of both fore 


any, loledo, Ohio 
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doors. Allother methods are obsolete. The tires are 
34 x 4. The handsome lamps are finished in solid black 
with brilliant heavy brass trimmings which set off the 
lamps to splendid advantage. 

Do you find more than this in any $1500 car? 

And bear in mind that this car is made by the most 
modern methods in the greatest automobile plant ofits 
kind in the world. 

Compare the facts. That’s all we ask. 

Just as soon as you get down to brass tacks, and 
make a careful comparison of the facts in each case, 
you will realize that in this car for $1200 you get what 
practically any $1500 car can offer you. 

And why should you pay the difference? 


If $1200 can get you about as much as $1500 why 
pay $1500? 

Ask yourself this question. Make your compari- 
sons. Andthen we know you will decide, of your own 
free will, in favor of this Model 60 — which is, proba- 
bly, the greatest automobile value in the world to-day. 

Our catalogue will give you all the detailed facts. 
When you write, please ask for book A24. 
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Sonnets of a 
Sutifragette. 


| By Berton Braley 


T, 
READ a lot about the Suffrage Cause. 
In nearly every paper that I get 
There’s something said about the Suffra- 


Popularity 
and Economy 


of Upkeep 


Saves ‘‘fussing 
with the fire’’ 
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4 H.P., Single Cylinder, 1912 Model Indian: Price, $200. 


POPULARITY 


Of all motorcycles registered in those States requiring registra- 
tion by law, 33% are Indians. The next make has 13.9%; the next 
11.84%; and the balance is divided among over 30 other concerns. 

The Indian’s popularity is due simply to the fact that the major- 
ity of riders consider it the best ‘‘all around’’ motorcycle in the 
world today. The Indian’s records, officially confirmed by the 
Federation of American Motorcyclists, leave no room for doubt as 
to its supremacy—no matter what the contest, Endurance, Reliability, 
Economy, Hill-climbing, Speed, Touring Efficiency. 
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7 H.P., Twin Cylinder, 1912 Model Indian: Price, $250. 


ECONOMY 


‘The extraordinary economy of the Indian has rapidly made it known as 
the tourist’s motorcycle. 3134 miles on 1 pint of gasolene is officially recorded 
as one of the Indian’s achievements. The official upkeep figures of the 
Detroit, Mich., Police Department, and its half dozen twin-cylinder Indians, 
are worthy of study. From May 12th, 1911, to January 1st, 1912, these six 
machines covered an aggregate of 30,000 miles with a combined total upkeep 
cost of $13.13, or an average of $2.18 per machine. “These machines have 
proved so thoroughly efficient and so economical to maintain that the Detroit 
Police Department has placed an order for six additional Indians, 1912 model. 


Free Engine Clutch and Magneto supplied with 
all 1912 model Indians without extra charge. 
Other reasons why you should select the Indian for your Summer tours or week-end trips 


will be found in our free catalog. Or any of our 1,200 Indian agents will gladly demonstrate 


the machine. Drop us a postal for free, illustrated catalog, describing all 1912 models and 
improvements. ; 


The Hendee Manufacturing Company 


839 State Street Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Chicago Branch 
1251 Michigan Avenue 


Pacific Coast Branch 
235 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 


London Depot 
184 Gt. Portland Street 


Denver Branch 
138 16th Street 


370) gette 
And Woman’s Rights and “‘ brutal, man-made 
laws.’’ 


It’s funny, but this ‘‘ Votes for Women”’ draws 
Its leaders from the very smartest set. 
I don’t know what it’s all about; and yet 

I think I’d like to join it—well—because! 


Why should I be a frivolous young thing, 
Thinking of gowns and dances—and of 
men— 
When I might help to make the welkin ring 
With “‘ Votes for Women!”’ like the Upper 
Ten? . 
My sheltered life has been too calm and quiet ; 
The Movement calls me—and I guess I'll try it. 


IT 


It was a lovely meeting—yes, indeed; 
Perfectly dear! And there was such a 
crowd— 
Lots of my friends; I simply bowed and 
bowed. 
I tell you men had better start to heed 
The warning we have given them to read. 
The leader was delightful—but a dowd! 
My gown was stunning, and I felt so proud— 
For being nicely dressed is half my creed. 


The speeches that I heard were simply grand; 
And I met Mrs. Harry Van der Groat— 
One of the social leaders of the land. 
I wonder why she cares about the vote! 
If I had all her money I’d—but there! 
The meeting was a dandy, I declare. 


iit 


I have decided. I am going to be 
A leader in the cause of Woman’s Rights. 
Though lots of well-known Suffragettes are 

frights 

And hardly seem to know the A, B, C 

Of wearing clothes, that needn’t frighten me. 
My speeches may not be a great success, 
But I look pretty well and I can dress; 

And Yellow quite becomes me—luckily. 


I have a simply stunning yellow gown 
To wear tomorrow night at our bazar. 
We’re going to show the women of this town 
What poor, downtrodden slaves they really 
are! 
And, as a little cash is very handy, 
We hold a fair—and I shall sell the candy. 


IV 


He had the finest eyes; and such a chin— 
A firm, determined chin; a lovely smile; 
And wore His suit in such distinguished 

style. 

Of course I noticed Him when He came in. 

And when He sauntered over to my booth 
And asked how much my candy was a pound 
I couldn’t say a word or make a sound— 

I guess I must have blushed, to tell the truth. 


I don’t know why He made me feel that way— 
I’m not afraid of men; for I’m enrolled 
In Woman’s Cause and armored for the fray, 
And we who join the fight must needs be 
bold— 
His eyes were brown; His hair was tinged with 
gray— 
I don’t know how much candy ’twas I sold. 


V 


The legislature met and we were there— 
A small committee and the president— 
And hours and hours and hours we vainly 
spent 
Getting the pitying smile, the wooden stare, 
From men who didn’t seem to know or care 
What we were after. All about we went, 
Explaining what we wished and what we 
meant, 
While Solons listened with a weary air. 


I wore the best I had and looked my best; 
But even that seemed not to help our bill. 

Our views were surely clear and well expressed; 
Yet we had failed most dismally, until 

We made our little pilgrimage to see 

The Speaker of the House—and it was He! 


VI 
I didn’t know a thing to say or do— 
To find Him there just took away my breath! 


My poise all left me; I was scared to death! 
It really made me very angry too— 


The Boss Oven 
fits on top of any 
oil, gasoline or 


When we are gaining our free- 
dom from the reign of blustering, 
capricious old King Winter to 
enjoy the smiles and frowns of 
coquette Spring, our homes and 
other buildings must be warm 
enough—but not too warm. In 
your bedroom, or any room, the 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


can be set to keep all rooms warmed by 
steam or hot water just comfortable — 
say 60° all night, 70° all day; or, as you 
like it. You set an indicator hand on 
the REGITHERM at just the degree of 
warmth you want all over the house, 
Then the Sylphon brass bellows inside 
the regulator box expands and contracts 
automatically —imparts motion by a 
chain to the draft and check dampers 
of the boiler or furnace. Results: no 
cold rooms, nor over-heating on windy 
days—no waste of fuel. There is no 
clock-work, no electricity, nor anything 
about the REGITHERM to wear out. 


The REGITHERM is also valuable for stores, 
dry kilns, Turkish baths, etc., and it controls 
steam or water heating valves in factories 
where painting, gluing or drying work 
demand uniform temperature day and night. 
You should have “New Heating Aids” book- 
let (free) which tells about the REGITHERM, 
Sylphon Packless Radiator Valves, Norwall 
Air Valves for increasing heating results and 
cutting off coal wastes and caretaking. Shall 
we mail it? 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department R CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Bas stove. 


e 
Watch it bake! 

The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and 
fits on top of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
You can watch your baking through the 
glass. You can see it at any time, with- 
out chilling or jarring the baking, by open- 
ing the door; and you never have to stoop. 

The Boss Oven heats in two minutes. It 
keeps a uniform heat, saves fuel—saves 
worry. The glassis guaranteed not to break 
from heat or tosteam up. Be sure you see 
the name ‘“‘Boss”’ on the front. 260,000 
now in use. 

Write today for the free illustrated 
Boss Recipe Book, which shows all the 
new oven styles and gives 16 pages of new 
recipes with 6 pages of cooking and serving 
helps. Address The Huenefeld Co., 2500 
Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by all good dealers 


Boss OveN 


The Oven with the Window 
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No. 519-19. Arrow-head Motif. Width 
7% in., length 9% in. Equipped with 
Coin Purse, Card Case and Mirror. 


The prices” are. moderate. 
There are over one thou- 
sand ordova atticles of 
equal beauty. 


Send for booklet. 
SE Shop) 
This trade bia i is a guar- 
antee of permanence, work- 


manship, richness of color 
treatment a’ d elegance. 


Sold everywhere by high 


grade one! & 
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519-19. Pine Cone Motif. Width 7% in., length9\ eee ‘ 
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Should make me act like any bashful child! 
cent though I didn’t show it, I was wild 
Until we'd finished with that interview. 


Al ui Wes | To think a man I scarcely even knew 


Oh, He was very nice and heard it all— 
The little speech our clever leader made— 
And asked us to repeat sometime our call 
And thanked us for the visit we had paid, 
And bowed us out, as gracious as a king— 
Although He hadn't promised anything. 


VIT 


Today I had a ferrible surprise: 
One of the legislators acted rude 
And leered at me and made some horrid, 
crude, 
Familiar speech—the sort that I despise. 
The Speaker heard it; and with blazing eyes 


Be srossest the floor and grabbed the fellow’s 


oe told him He would make things good 
and warm 
Unless the person would apologize. 


And so he did—the masher was abject; 
He almost groveled as he said his piece 
And promised he would be more circumspect 
And that familiarities should cease. 
The Speaker left soon after this began; 
But, oh, I think He is the grandest man! 


VIII 


We marched in a procession on the street 
To give the Cause publicity; and I 
Carried a Votes-for-Women banner high, 
Despite the stares of many men we’d meet. 
I didn’t care, because the most élite, 

The smartest women in the town, were by, 

Tramping along with all us smaller fry— 
(My gown, in spite of mud, was rather neat) 


t 


‘But all at once I saw Him on the curb 


Lifting His hat and giving me a smile. 
And, though I didn’t let it much disturb 
My peace of mind, I worried quite a while; 
In fact, last night I hardly slept a wink, 
Thinking: ‘‘ What will He think? What will 
He think?”’ 


IX 


My dear, I hate to knock; but, just the same, 
I don’t see why some orators will go 
Dowdy and shabby, looking like a show 

And wearing things you simply couldn’t name. 

The one we heard last night is known to fame 
For eloquence—and she spoke well, I know ; 
But by her looks I think her maid must throw 

Her garments at her—really, it’s a shame! 


Of course we’re trodden down and all of that— 
She put that very well and made it clear; 
But, my! she wore the most outlandish hat— 

And such a waist!—and such a skirt, my 
dear! 
Man is, I know, our tyrant and our jailer; 
But let us not forget our ladies’ tailor. 


Xx 


There are some dowdy women on our list, 
But most of us are pretty neatly gowned ; 
Yet all the cartoon pictures I have found 

Show us as Frights too frowsy to exist; 

I don’t object to any other twist 
The artists give their pencils—let ’em gibe 
In any way they like to suit the tribe; 

But when it comes to clothes we must insist 


On being shown in gowns more up to date, 
And hats of vintages since nineteen-four. 
For it there’s one thing well-dressed women 

ate 
It’s being caught in styles that are no more; 
We are not sensitive—no, not a bit! 
But, please, dear artists, make our dresses fit. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


he Goggle-Eye 


ie rock-bass, or goggle-eye, is a fish 
that will now and then furnish good 
amusement tothe fly-rod. Sometimesit lies 
under old milldams; sometimes along reedy 
bars at the edge of lakes, or again in slug- 
gish creeks of considerable depth of water. 
It is not absolutely squeamish as to the 
brand of fly it likes, though a white fly in 
the evening or after dark is perhaps best for 
it. This and other fishes feed to some ex- 
tent on crickets, grasshoppers and the like, 
which fall from the overhanging grasses on 
the water and are swept down by the wind 
or in the current. 

The dragonfly is another insect much 
coveted by bass, rock-bass and other fish. 
For this reason, the artificial fly is some- 
times unexpectedly deadly in waters where 
no one has ever given it a trial. Of course 
the rock-bass is not very sporty after it is 
hooked, but it is mighty good to eat when 
properly caught and properly fried. 
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There is but one 
‘TrueBlue’ serge. 


In no other 
clothes, made any- 
where by anybody, 
will you see the same 
character of serge as in 
Kirschbaum ‘‘ True Blue’’. suits. 

No other with the same depth 
of lustre and richness of finish; 
the same Quality look. 

Because—expressly to gain 
distinctiveness, every piece of 
this serge is REFINISHED by 
the Kirschbaum process, in the 
Kirschbaum factory. 


Each“True Blue” suit is hand- 
tailored. All of the little tailoring 
touches are there, giving the 
garments the refinement of ex- 
clusive custom making. 


In ‘‘True Blue” you will be 
“On bie re Dita 
from the aver- 
age serge-clad 
man. Here is 
thelabeltolook 
for, when you 
buy your serge suit. 

The illustration shows the 
Kirschbaum $18 Special in ‘*True 
Blue’ serges ; one of ten models 
at prices ranging up to $35. 


Ask at better-class stores for 
Kirschbaum Guaranteed Hand- 
tailored All-wool Suits and Top- 
coats, $15 to $35. 


Dealer’s name sent on request. 


Art Calendar Free 


Beautifully done in colors, show- 
ing Americans in Rome, wearing 
the approved styles for this season. 
Sent free on mention of ‘‘The Post.”” 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 
The House With the All-wool Policy 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Copyrighted 1912 by 
A.B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


The Kirschbaum 
$18 Special 
‘*True Blue’ Serge 
The serge that CAN’ T ‘‘fade a shade.”” 


Fine twilled and soft; with a beau- 
tiful finish produced alone by the 
’ Kirschbaum refinishing process and 
to be had in suits only under the 
Kirschbaum label. 

Absolutely all-wool, hand-tailored 
thruout, and with snap that only 
Kirschbaum Clothes possess. 

Look forthe ‘‘TrueBlue” label, under 
inner breast-pocket—the Guaranty of 
hand-tailoring, all-wool and fast color. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
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“Extra Service” Tires 


Federal Tires are selected by tire users who demand the 


limit in mileage and endurance. They are “‘Extra 
Service” tires because they are quality tires through 
and through: 


The Federal RUGGED TREAD Non-Skid Tire was the sensation of 
the shows—/nvestigate. 
Federal Tires are supplied through leading dealers. Interesting tire book free. 


FEDERAL RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE 


Branches and Agencies— New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, Portland, Louisville, Indianapolis, etc. 


EVENING POST 


BUSINESS 
HELPS 


RETTY nearly any good man can 
keep a job. He may not be able to 
advance—may not be able to get much pro- 
motion; but that’s another matter. Once 
a man gets his start, he can usually make 
good enough to hold his place—it’s the 
getting the start that’s likely to be so hard!” 
It was an old and experienced business 
man who said this; and, though he spoke 
lightly and with a certain whimsicalness, it 
was clear that he meant it to stand for his 
sincere belief. 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘‘it’s usually a hard 
thing to land a job—and particularly hard 
for men of diffidence. It’s very difficult for 
most employers to understand that the 
very man who is most diffident and back- 
ward in speaking for himself may be the 
very freest and frankest in speaking for his 
employer—in talking up for the house; and 
therefore many a good man loses his chance. 
Or perhaps, instead of being too modest, 
he shows the other kind of manner and 
strikes the employer as being too egotisti- 
eal or ‘smarty.’ Or perhaps he just fails to 
hit it off, without there being any special 
reason for it. 

““Few employers are mind-readers; only 
the greatest are judges of capacity in ad- 
vance of achievement. In considering the 
buying of steel or cloth or machinery there 
are certain tests that can be made before 
the goods are accepted or rejected, but it’s 
hard to make a good advance test of an 


applicant fora job. Almost every man acts: 


differently toward a possible employer than 
he does toward anybody else. Heis seldom 
perfectly natural. He cannot even write a 
perfectly natural letter of application. How- 
ever, all this isn’t any reason why he should 
not face the situation and try, so far as 
possible, to see what ought to help him to 
land the job. Every employer is from 
Missouri and wants to be shown!” 
Among employers who make it difficult 
for some good men to please them is one 
who prides himself hugely upon his system; 
and, on the whole, the system seems an ex- 
cellent one. When he wants a salesman he 
has samples of his goods put before the 
applicant, and says: ‘‘Now just think 
I’m a customer you want to sell things 
to. Go right ahead and talk these things to 
me as if you’re going to make me buy.” 
And he leans back and critically listens 
and watches, every little while putting in 
something in an effort to disconcert. 


Judging by Looks and Manner 


Well, he has certainly got some good 
salesmen that way; but he has just as cer- 
tainly missed some of the best, for many 
most excellent men, who would talk with 
gusto and impressiveness to a real cus- 
tomer, are quite unable to forget that this 
man is the wished-for employer. In other 
words, not every good salesman is an actor; 
and yet the test is not, so unreasonable, 
after all, for the better actor a salesman is 
the better salesman he will be. The man 
with imagination enough to see a customer 
in an employer is likely to see good things in 
the stock he starts out to sell. The weak- 
ness of this employer’s system was in his 
own inability to recognize good material in 
the type of man who would make an excel- 
lent salesman in spite of being unable to 
take the test as a bit of reality. 

Another man who employs many salesmen 
put it to me this way: 

“‘T always try to have a brief but thor- 
oughly natural talk with any man who 
wants me to employ him. To get a cus- 
tomer’s attention a salesman must be able 


to please; and if words and manner are - 


such as to impress me pleasantly I take it 
they are likely to impress most other people 
pleasantly; if they impress me badly they 
are likely to impress other people badly. 
For I think most of us are pretty much 
alike. A likable, plausible, interesting man 
is going to please pretty nearly every one; 
and I lay much more stress on looks and 
manner than upon words, for words can be 
learned more easily than good manners and 
facial CEPESSION can be learned.” 


Clothes ieriner tae expression — 
these three are vital; and, in spite of the 
difficulty of it, it is quite feasible to acquire 
a desired manner and expression; and few 
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Bailey’s Rubber sine 5 
_ Rolle 


Makes, Keeps s 
Restores Beau 
Nature’s Own 


For sale by all deal- 
° ers, or mailed upon | 
‘ I receipt of price, 
A Sample Jar of Face Crea 
GIVEN with every Rolle: 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brus! 
Clean Hands for Every One by Using 


BAILEY SRUBBER LENGTH 6% INCHES 
_TOWLET BRUSH ‘ __ Paro. 
= (i ae 
Uy UDAGTOTOCENO Price 25c., mailed 


Always clean and sanitary, can be used by tl 
whole family. Use with soap and water. 


Baby’s Teetk 


cut without irritatio 
a The flat-ended teet 
} expand the gums, keey 
ing them soft; the rin 
comforts and amus 
the child, preventi 
convulsions and cholet 
infantum. 


maqnaae eTHING.- ai 
Ne 
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Mailed Pst price, 10c. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


: ° 
Sewing Finger 
Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or embroid- 
ery. Three sizes — small, 


medium and large. Mailed, 6c. each. 


: PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
cee BRISE 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polaees the enamé 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. 
used with any tooth wash or powder. 

children’s use. No _ bristles to come out. 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


ONGEVITY is 

4promoted by 
friction; declining 
energy and decay 
follow decreasing 
circulation. 


Bailey’s | 
Rubber Bath| : 
Flesh Brush ae 


i Imma! ‘B00 00) 


byits healthy, urgen 
action opens th 
pores and assist 
them in throwing o: 
the waste which the 
blood sends to the f 
surface. It quickens 
the circulation and 
renewed vigor 
courses through the 
body. 


A rigid handle is 
furnished to reach ev- 
ery part of the body. 


Sentonrecetpt of price. 
Catalog Free of Every- 
thing in Rubber Goods, Size 


c. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Bowie St, Bost 


Spreads a wide or narrow strip—thin 
even, quickly 


The metal spreader that you get in the car. 
tonalong with the air-tight, screw-cap bottle o 


is the neatest little contrivance for applying 
glue ever devised. You can spread a wide 
strip, as shown in the picture, ora narrow one 
by using the end of the spreader. Besides, 
you can get the thin blade into crevices where | 
a brush—clumsy and sticky—would never go 
There’s no waste either—you don't leave more on the 
spreader than you used in yourwork. Nor can the glue 
dry out under the air-tight screw cap. 10c everywhere, 
Send for Glueism,” a free book suggesting 
newand valuable economtiesin homeand office. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 95Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mas: 
Library Slip with Every Bottle and Tube. ; 
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things are more important in impressing 
the man from whom you hope to obtain a 
job. Many a man and many a woman has 
permitted an unhappy or peevish expres- 
sion to become habitual and has thereby 
failed to secure a wished-for chance; where- 
as attention and determination can almost 
always conquer this particular handicap— 
always supposing that the person himself 
recognizes the fault and wants it conquered! 

I remember hearing the manager of a 
great department store say: ‘A man or a 
woman in business should always control 
facial expression.” 

It was a man who was very, very wise in 
the ways of the world who long ago wrote: 

“There is nothing more certain than 
that you may form what countenance you 
please. An open, serene, intelligent coun- 
tenance, a little brightened by cheerfulness, 
not wrought into smiles or simpers, wil 
presently become familiar and grow into 
habit.”’ 


After all, then, when even facial expres- 
sion can be conquered, and when manner 
may, with care and determination, be con- 
quered, one has a fair chance to become 
able to make a good impression. And as to 
clothes, I often think of the experience of 
an acquaintance who, years ago, shortly 
after moving into a Western city, found 
himself very hard up and out of a job. He 
was a man of unusual ability, but that did 
not seem to help him; he could not make 
employers believe it! Desperate, he one 
day went to the office of a retired man of 
affairs, widely known as being both wise 
and kind-hearted. 


Good Clothes a Good Investment 


“T am a stranger to you, but have come 
in the hope that you will help me with 
advice.” Thus my acquaintance began. 
“T am out of work, have a wife to support, 
have spent my savings, am practically a 
stranger here and have but fifty dollars in 
the world. 

“The man looked at me as if taking an 
inventory.”’ Thus thestory was told to me. 
“He looked at me with not unpleasant in- 
spection and certainly not with offensive- 
ness. I had gone to him—a stranger—for 


advice, and I knew he ought to look me |’ 


over before giving it; yet I felt myself flush 
uncomfortably, for as he looked at me I 
felt a realization of just how worn and 
almost shabby my clothes were, though 
they were neat and clean. The man smiled 
at me with a sort of friendly helpfulness. 
‘I am going to give you advice just as 
frankly as you ask for it,’ he said; ‘and I 
mean my advice very seriously. If I had 
only fifty dollars in the world and wanted a 
job I would spend the fifty dollars on a new 
suit of clothes!’ And I followed his advice 
and won out.” 

Well, perhaps this need not be followed 
literally in every case, but there is so much 
of sound common-sense in it, and so much 
knowledge of human nature, that it is 
worth thinking about whenever one is in a 
similar situation. 

“T may buy a suit of clothes for ten dol- 
lars,’ remarked a wealthy man who had 
won a reputation for intense economy, “‘ but 
that doesn’t mean that I want to see only 
ten-dollar suits round me. I can afford 
to wear a ten-dollar suit—my employees 
can’t!” 

Whenever I think of the value of a pleas- 
ing manner there comes to me the memory 
of two sisters who found it necessary to 
earn their own living and thereupon be- 
came excellent at stenography. In looks 
and in general appearance they seemed 
identical except—an important excep- 
tion!—that one had a charming and viva- 
cious expression and the other was almost 
dour; but for this it was practically impos- 
sible to tell one from the other, for they 
usually dressed alike. 

Once upon a time it happened that the 
dour-looking one was out of a job—could 
not get a job; whereupon an inspiration 
came to her sister; for, her pretty face 
aglow, she responded to an advertisement, 
giving her sister’s name, and secured the 
place. ‘I do not think I did wrong,” she 
says; “for we needed the money and I 
knew my sister was quite as good a sten- 
ographer as myself, so there was no taking 
advantage of the employer. If he wanted a 
face and not a stenographer he had no busi- 
ness to and deserved to be disappointed!” 

Presumably he was disappointed next 
morning when he found a face changed 
from glowing charm to an uninteresting 
coldness; but he never suspected. He must 


VERY roof in the above view of 

the Kansas City business section, 
with the exception marked X, 1s a 
Barrett Specification type of roof. 


Such a preponderance 1s not un- 
usual. 


A bird’s-eye view of any American City, 
Chicago or New York for instance, will show 
enormous roof areas laid along the lines of The 
Barrett Specification, testifying to the almost 
universal approval which such roofs have won. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are greatest in 
durability, and their wet cost per foot per year 
of service is far below that of any other roof 
known. In other words, Barrett Specification 
Roofs give more protection per dollar of 
expenditure than any other kind. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are suitable for 
use on flat-roofed buildings of every kind 
where skilled roofing labor is obtainable. 


If you are interested in the proposition and 
would like further information, we should be 
pleased to have you write our nearest office. 


Special Note We advise incorporating in plans the full 


eee ee WORKING OfL ENS Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is 
desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING-—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified, 
and subject to the inspection requirement. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification, with diagrams, 
ready for incorporation into building specifica- 
tions, free on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland wg s 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis : 
New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 


| Canadian Offices:—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 
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The Clothes That Experts Choose 


N every trade there is a name which experts consider the best in its 
especial line. You know whatit isin your business; but likely few 
outsiders know it. It is not always the most-advertised name. 


In the field of Fine Clothing the name is Schloss. Remember it. 
It is well-known in the business. For forty years it has stood for the 


best of materials, workmanship, style and fit. 


It marks a special 


excellence very apparent to the practiced eye. 


Buy a Schloss-Baltimore Suit this Spring, and choose as an expert would. The added 
value you will get is well worth asking for. Write, and we will tell you which of our 
two thousand retailers is nearest you. Remember the name,—Schloss-Baltimore. 


| Schloss Bros. & Co. *%S2* Baltimore and New York 


A alin 
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Siur-on 


‘STAMPED IN THE 
BRIDGE 


H-7 Guards, properly adjusted make 
Shur-ons 


Surely On To Stay On 


H-7 Guards make Shur-ons a source of 
comfort and satisfaction to those who have 
never been able to even wear eye-glasses. 
If your optician will not supply H-7 Shur-on 

Guards, write us. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO, 
Established 1864 Ave. H, Rochester, N.Y. 


| mann Simplified Hangers. 


HARTMANN Xclo~=Acle 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 


are the most practical, trouble-saving Wardrobe 
Trunks built. They havea capacity guaranteed equal 
to that of any 10-inch higher trunk in existence— 


proved by hundreds of packing tests. 


The ‘‘ Rite-hite”’ is fitted with the celebrated Hart- 
Complete, yet compact. 
The arrangement of drawers and other useful com- 
partments for large hats, etc., makes use of every inch 
of space. 


Saves Cost Quick 


No waste room—no excess baggage charges and 
bother—no mussy garments, All saved by the “Rite- 
hite,’ which is built of three-ply veneer, reinforced, 
with heavily brassed, cold-rolled steel trimmings, and 
guaranteed for vears of service and hard use, 

Send for our handsomely illustrated booklet and let 

. us give you the name of your nearest dealer, 


THE 
Hartmann 
Trunk Co. 


f 203 W. Jackson 
ase te Boulevard 
i a CHICAGO 
eS 602 American 
**Rite-hite’’ Woolen Bldg. 
40 in. and 45in,high NEW YORK 


have supposed that the change was due to 
deliberate policy, and the girl held on to 
her place for over a year. Then came the 
same thing over again; for, after some 
unsuccessful efforts on the part of the 
dour-face, the other sister once more suc- 
cessfully personated her long enough to get 
a position. 

Lam not holding up this kind of deception 
for imitation, but merely as an example of 
the good effect of a pleasing personality; 
and the experience ought to have set the 
sister of unfortunate expression to studying 
how to change her face and her manner— 
which she certainly could have done. In 
giving herself a cheerful and attractive ap- 
pearance she would have gone a long way 
toward changing her very nature to cheer- 
fulness and charm, and thus kept the de- 
sired appearance permanently. 

Any appearance of carelessness is bound 
to jar an employer and keep him from em- 
ploying an otherwise capable man. Care- 
lessness is the unpardonable sin in business; 
for it can never be foreseen when perhaps 
even a trifling carelessness will have seri- 
ous results. A mistake in dating the letter 
of application; a mistake in the name of 
the business man addressed; a mistake in 
ordinary spelling—such things are looked 
upon as vital. I know of a young man who, 
quite competent to fill a desirable vacancy, 
applied for it in a well-worded letter in 
which, referring to his own qualifications, 
he stated that he was a graduate of a cer- 
tain well-known business ‘‘colledge.’”’ He 
did not get the place. 

Recently a big store advertised for a 
man, and it may be remarked that, con- 
trary to general belief, big houses quite 
often advertise for help—they do not by 
any means always have an understudy 
ready to take a place. 

This particular advertisement drew a 
large number of responses, all of which 
came by mail; and among them one letter 
stood preéminent. It was well typewritten, 
showing that a good typist had been em- 
ployed—and that showed judgment to be- 
gin with. The phrasing was good, showing 
clear-headedness and the ability to state a 
ease succinctly and with effectiveness; and 
there was evident a strong desire to have 
the place. References and experience were 
irreproachable; and, in fact, the entire 
letter gave so admirable an impression that 
there would have been no doubt of the 
man’s getting the job had it not been for 
one important fact—which was that the 
letter was unsigned! 


Different Tactics for Different Jobs 


It might easily have been possible to dis- 
cover who he was through some of his refer- 
ences, but no effort was made to do this. 
Instead, the application was completely 
ignored. It was realized that a man, no 
matter how competent and able, who could 
leave his name off a letter—and especially 
an important letter—could never be fully 
trusted to have his wits about him. 


I referred to a strongly expressed desire 
to have the job as one of the factors in 
influencing an employer favorably; and, 
indeed, pretty nearly every employer wants 
to find an applicant in this frame of mind. 
There are cases in which a man can be coy 
and hesitant and hold out for better terms, 
but that is when the employer goes after 
the man and not when the man goes after 
the employer! Perhaps it is unreasonable 
on the part of an employer and perhaps it 
isn’t; but, however that may be, the fact 
remains that an employer is likely to give 
little heed to a half-hearted application, 
for he fears to acquire a half-hearted man— 
and he is likely to pay little attention to 
any one who even hints at being above the 
job. You must want an employer if you 
want him to want you. 

I have been told of one man who, when 
he learned that a certain corporation wanted 
an assistant, telephoned personally to each 
one of the officers and principal stock- 
holders, wrote a dozen or so individual 
letters, and in addition got a number of 
friends to speak for him. He got the job— 
in that case the corporation wanted an ag- 
gressive man for a position requiring con- 
stant assurance; and so these tactics had a 
strong appeal, which they might not have 
had if the desired position had been of a 
different kind. With some employers, too 
much assurance in making an application 
would be as disastrous as too little. All of 
which points out the advantage of studying 
each case for its own particular campaign. 


Sunshine 


Wafers 


Free 


_ 


Thin wafers made of whole wheat 
flour, buttered, salted and toasted 
crisp—they spur the appetite with 
their delicious nutty flavor. 


Gap We % 
Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


are as thoroughly wholesome as they are 

ood to eat. Just the things for the evening 
“bite” and the between-meal lunch—or to 
put in your grip when you travel. When | 
once you've tasted them you'll think ofa 
score ofuses. The one biscuit that is liked 
as well by men as by women and children. 


Send a Postal for Samples 


Give your name and address and the 
name and address of your grocer. Ask your 
grocer for Sunshine Toasted Whole Wheat 
Wafers—they are one of the Sunshine Spe- 
cialties, the Quality Biscuits of America. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (ompany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits SA 
348 Causeway Street 
Boston, Mass, 


MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 


Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
Saving met kkeeping. ibes and illus- 
trates 40 Record Forms with full explanation of their use. 


We will send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 


John C. Moore Corporation 


733 Stone Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 


BOYS! This Ball Glove and 5 0 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 months) 


Edited by WALTER CAMP, each issue 
of this magazine is filled with clean, fas- 
cinating stories and instructive articles 
of intense interest to every live boy. De 
partments devoted to The Boy Scouts 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
' | Colored covers and beautifully illustrated 
| throughout. This fielder’s glove is made 

.' by one of the foremost American man 
facturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, 

leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. Guaranteed. Sat 
JSaction, or money refunded. Order today. , 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 465 Main St., Smethport, P 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c a copy. 
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SS ‘styie MILK ¢ e re 4 
OLATE ALMONDS ae 
¢ 4 i] 4 wks Fy at ‘ 


(In Gold Boxes Only) 


Milk Chocolate 


Almonds 


Fresh, brittle almonds, 
covered with milk 
chocolate of the usual 
Johnston goodness. 
Try a box of these 
quality almonds and 
learn the vast differ- 
ence between John- 
ston’s and the ordinary 


kind. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
our 50c or $1.00 package will 
be sent prepaid upon 
receipt of stamps 
or money 
order. 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to cover postage 
and packing, we will send to your address an 
introductory package. Offered for a limited 
time only. 
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Vil agree that Notaseme 25c Hosiery favorably com- 
b2S with expensive hosiery. Judging by comfort and 
‘r, you'll agree Notaseme deserves a higher price. 
\ging by price, you'll find it is “‘the greatest quarter 
hery value."’— For all the family. Dealers or direct. 
Waseme Hosiery Co., Phila., Pa. 


10 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. The best typewriter 
in the world; as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. Back 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribbon, uni- 
versal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted 


everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Free for a very small service. 
No selling necessary. 


and to learn of our easy terms and full 
Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
, Say to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER." 
_ The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
it. 29, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One applicant, talking with the general 
manager of the company whose employ he 
wanted to enter, madesuch a long catalogue 
of his own virtues that the manager rasped 
out: “It isn’t so blamed important to know 
how to do a whole lot of things as it is to be 
able to do the thing right in front of you.” 

Whereupon came the swift retort: “But 
the more things aman knows the more likely 
it is he’ll know that particular thing!” 

He got the job. 

No one can make a greater mistake than 
to ask in advance about hours of work. 
Even an employer who in practice wants 
his employees to have short hours will re- 
sent an expressed desire for few hours. He 
may in this, again, be unreasonable or not; 
but whether or not he is unreasonable is 
quite immaterial. That is his position, 
his feeling; and: it will be heeded by any 
applicant with common-sense. Employers, 
through the mere fact of being employers, 
are in a position to have their whims re- 
spected; and so the only course is to respect 
them. When the applicant of today, grum- 
bling at such things, becomes the employer 
of tomorrow he will be just the same. 

Another thing to avoid is too great insist- 
ence on the amount of salary. Of course, 
self-respect and a decent sense of one’s own 
value will make any man reasonably anxious 
to obtain reasonable pay; but if a man is 
out of a job altogether, instead of being in 
the position of trying to get from a poor 
job to a better one, he had much better snap 
up almost anything; and in any case he 
should consider the position and its possi- 
bilities more than the immediate return. 


A Start at Nothing a Day 


Years ago, a young lad, having left his 
farm home to try his fortunes in a small 
town, entered a branch office of what is 
now one of the greatest corporations in the 
United States. The local manager received 
him crustily, but let it be known that there 
was really a possible job. 

“T’ll work for nothing for six months if 
you’ll let me learn how the work is done,” 
said the lad, at length; whereupon the 
manager, looking at him with a start of 
surprise, agreed—and the working and 
learning were begun. 

Outside of business hours it was up to 
the lad—who had but a few dollars in the 
world and was too proud to send back 
home for more—to make his living. He 
milked a cow and for this was given a quart 


_of milk a day; he earned a few cents a day 


earing for another man’s horse—another 
few cents for sweeping out a store; a little 
more by doing any kind of odd jobs he 
could unearth. 

The manager, hard and crusty, was 
nevertheless fair, and, watching the boy 
with sympathy and interest, saw to it that 
he learned the work thoroughly and at the 
end of the six months secured for him a 
minor position—but one with real money !— 
with the same company at a branch in 
another town. That was half a century 
ago; and now that man earns a huge salary 
as president of the company whose service 
he entered on the terms of nothing a day 
for six months! 

One never knows just what point is going 
to have its effect on an employer. This 
reminds me of going into a manager’s office 
one day just as a well-dressed, well-set-up 
chap, with a chagrined and disappointed 
look on his face, was coming out. 

“T was almost hiring that man,” said 
the manager; “‘and I would have done so 
if it hadn’t been for his references.” 

“Yet he looks as if he might have pretty 
good ones,’”’ I suggested. 

“That’s just it! He has altogether too 
good ones—or, at least, too many of them! 
He came to me with a personal introduc- 
tion from a friend, and after he had talked 
a little in a sensible, manly sort of way he 
took out a bunch of letters and began show- 
ingthem. The letters are from good people 
and are excellent—you noticed that he’s 
a likable sort of chap; but when I began 
to realize that every one was from a man 
who had employed him, and that he is still 
only twenty-three years old, I got cold feet. 
You see, it’s clear that nobody can keep 
him; but each man sincerely wishes him 
well and passes him along. I think it’s 
drink—young as he is, he is beginning to 
show signs of it—it’s almost certainly 
drink; but in any case he’s not the man I 
want.’ He paused andsmiled. ‘If he had 
been wise and had showed only one or two 
letters I really think I’d have taken him 
on—and then in a few months I suppose 
I’d have passed him along.” 
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se 
The form that proved to an incredu- 
lous man how he could effect big 
savings by doing teal printers’ print- 
ing on the Multigraph. 


Their saving on 
one form alone was 
52% when they 

= printed it on the 
te Multigraph. 


HE Wilbur Stock Food Company, of Milwaukee, 

had proved the effectiveness of Multigraphed 

letters in their direct mail campaigns. One 
after another, they had installed three Multigraphs 
which they were using successfully. 


‘The time came when they needed a fourth,and they ordered it. By this 
time we had proved to ourselves, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
Multigraph would do real printers’ printing—at much less than printers’ 
prices. We knew that the Wilbur Stock Food people could save a lot of 
money by doing their printing on the Multigraph; so we sent a machine 
equipped for printing. Then our representative called to explain. 


ij Produces real printing and form-typewriting, rapidly. 
ecoromically, privately, in your own establishment 


The man in charge of the Multigraph department was incredulous—naturally. 
He took the Multigraph man to one higher in authority. 

**This Multigraph man is making some big claims for Multigraph printing,” 
he said. ‘‘What shall we do with him?’’ 

“*The Multigraph is fine for circular letters,’’ said the chief. 
comes to printing it’s no good—can’t be.’’ 

**Pick out one of your most difficult forms,’’ replied the Multigraph man. 
**The Multigraph will print it to your satisfaction, and save you a lot of money.”’ 

The Wilbur people began to be interested. ‘They selected the circular repro- 
duced above —measuring 5144x814 inches. Printing two at atime, the Multigraph 
turned out 150,000 of the circulars at a cost of $72. The printer’s charge for the 
same quantity had been $150, so the Multigraph saving was $78 —52%. 

‘The printing equipment stayed. 

Four days later the chief walked into the Multigraph office. 

“*You recollect you made some big claims for Multigraph printing? Well, 
I’m convinced.’’ And he handed over a signed order for another Multigraph — 
the fifth—equipped for printing. 

Today all five Multigraphs are getting business and saving money for the 
Wilbur Stock Food Company. Chances are ten to one that the Multigraph can 
do the same for your business—and you’re absolutely 
safe in investigating. 


YOU CAN’T BUY A MULTIGRAPH 
UNLESS YOU NEED IT 


We hold to that rule because we wish every Multigraph we 
sell to stay sold. That’s why we insist upon making your 
business prove its own need of the Multigraph. 

To assist you in producing the proof we shall be glad to place 
the time of our nearest representative at your disposal. 

If you wish to inform yourself before requesting us to send 
a representative, let us send you literature, samples and such 
data as we may have pertaining to your line of business. Write 
today. Use the coupon. 

Ask us also about the Universal Folding-Machine and the 
Markoe Envelope-Sealer. ‘They save time and money for any 
office with large outgoing mails. 


**But when it 


a 


What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 

enclose it with your request for 

information, written on your bust- 

ness stationery. We'll show you 
what others are doing. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
LES CO. 


SALE 
1800 E. Fortieth St., 
Printing: 

Booklets 
; | Folders 
Envelope-Stuffers 
House-Organ 
Dealers’ Imprints 
Label Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 
Bill-Heads and Statements 
Receipts, Checks, etc. 
Envelopes 


Cleveland 


ewriting: 


The American Multigraph Sales Company 
Executive Offices Cleveland Branches in Sixty Cities 


1800 E. Fortieth Street Look in Your Telephone Directory 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, England ; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 


Circular Letters 
Booklets 
Envelope-Stuffers 
Price-lists 

Reports 

Notices 

Bulletins to Employees 
Inside System-Forms 
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y) An offer of “the 24 best 


| VERY few days we discover that we have again pro- 
duced ‘‘absolutely the one best record ever made.” 

First we hear from Mr. Henry Russell, director of the 

Boston Opéra and our Consulting Director of Opera, 
whose opinion is authoritative; then we open a letter 
from a Columbia dealer, who judges every record issued — 
everybody's records—by the sales standard. Then the 

boy brings in a telegram from one of our wholesale 
branch managers, who is fairly sure to know what he 
likes, and why. ‘Then we receive an enthusiastic mes- 
sage from our own laboratory superintendent, whose 

| 


ae 
records 


Now: We have been quietly filing these SF 
testimonials for some time, and we have a 
listed below 24 records that constitute a musical series 
entirely unique in the opinion of its several sponsors. 

Every record buyer is entitled to his own opinion— 
and we have noticed that the average record buyer would 
say so, if we didn’t. Buta series of records with such in- 
dorsements to recommend them must have extraordinary 
interest for you—and we are paying $4000 for this half of 
this $8000 announcement to suggest that you make it a 
point to have your dealer play them for you, or send them 
all—or any one of them —to your home on approval, if 


he operates that way, as many Columbia dealers do. 
Double- 


olumbia’s Records 


65 cents up to $7.50 


(for Columbia Grafonolas and Graphophones; 
and for all other disc talking machines) 


are sold under this GUARANTEE, printed on every envelope: 
\ ' Y E GUARANTEE to every purchaser of Columbia Double-Disc Records 


= 


enthusiasm is not at all easily aroused. Then come 
congratulations from our cold-blooded musical critic, 


whose business it is to find fauw/ts. And so on. 


(FRONT) 


that the material used in their composition is of better quality, finer surface 
and more durable texture than that entering into the manufacture of disc 
records of any other make, regardless of their cost. We further guarantee that their re- 
producing qualities are superior to those of any other disc records on the market and 
that their life is longer than that of any other disc record, under any name, or any price. 


Je 
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The List of 12 Ten-inch Records (g.24,,,.) The List of 12 Twelve-inch Records (5.23...) 
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Any one of these Records delivered by your dealer at the price named—or the complete 
series for $8.65 


“HERD GIRL’S DREAM,” ( Double-Disc No. A587, 65c. This selection has already had the 
largest sale of any record in the world). Violin, Flute and Harp Trio, by STEHL, LUFSKY 
AND SURTH. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘Invincible Eagle March,”’ Banjo Solo by 
Vess L. Ossman, with orchestra. ; 

“SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD,” (Double-Disc No. A835, 65c.) Counter-tenor 
solo by FRANK COOMBS, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘ Nelly Was 
a Lady,” sung by Frank Coombs, with orchestra. 

“JUANITA,” (Double-Disc No. A903, 75c.) Sung by ARCHIBALD BROTHERS QUAR- 
TETTE, unaccompanied. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘ The Two Roses,’’ sung by 
Archibald Brothers Quartette, unaccompanied. 

“HUNGARIAN DANCE NO. 5,” (Double-Disc No. A1095,65c.) Played by PRINCE’S ORCHES- 
TRA. Coupled on the reverse side with “Hungarian Dance No. 6,”’ played by Prince’s Orchestra. 

“CONSTANTLY,” (Double-Disc No. A915, 75c.) Sung by BERT WILLIAMS, with orchestra. 
Coupled on the reverse side with “I'll Lend You Anything I’ve Got, Except My Wife,” 
sung by Bert Williams, with orchestra. 


*““COOPER’S SONG,” from Boccaccio, (Double-Dise No. A1070, $1.) Baritone Solo by CECIL 


FANNING, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘ Vaquero’s Song,” from Natoma, 
sung by Cecil Fanning, with orchestra. 


“ROSARY,” (Double-Disc No. A227, 65c. ), Violoncello Solo by VICTOR SORLIN. Coupled 
on the reverse side with ‘‘ Motor March,” Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman, with orchestra. 


“ON THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER,” ( Double-Disc No. A1103, 75c.) Soprano Solo by 
GRACE KERNS, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with “‘Irish Lullaby,’’ Soprano 
Solo, by Beulah Gaylord Young, with orchestra. 


“LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG,” (Double-Disc No. A968, 75c.) Violin, "Cello and Harp Trio, 
played by STEHL, RICHARD AND SCHUETZE. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘Song 
Without Words,” Harp Solo, played by Charles Schuetze. 


“HOLY CITY,” (Double-Dise No. A242, 65c.) Tenor Solo by HENRY BURR, with orchestra. 
Coupled on the reverse side with ‘“‘Take the Name of Jesus With You,’ Duet by Harrison 
and Anthony, with organ. 


“BEAUTY’S EYES,” (Double-Disc No. A941, 75c.) Tenor solo by REED MILLER, with orches- 
tra. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘Forgotten,’’ tenor solo by Reed Miller, with orchestra 


“LIBERTY BELL MARCH,” (Double-Disc No. A118, 65c.) Played by COLUMBIA BAND 
Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘Manisot March,” played by Columbia Band. 


Whether or not there can be such a thing as an authoritative choice of records, certainly no list of similar indorsement has ever been scheduled before. 
well-informed musical enthusiasts have time and again named to us their one preference ae a the records ever made anywhere, as the ‘Mad Scene,” 

ine Day, 
“Prelude in C Sharp Minor,” 
from Rigoletto, sung by Eugenie Bronskaja; “Nearer, My God, To Thee,” 


Lydia Lipkow ska; the ‘‘Shepherd’s Song,”’ from Tannhaduser, sung by Rosa Olitzka: 
Jose Mardones; ‘Die Beiden Grenadiere,”’ sung by Alexander Heinemann, 

‘Ernani, Fly W ‘ith Me," from Ernani, sung by Celestina Boninsegna; “Caro. Nome,” 
Ov erture, ” played by Russian haath Orchestra; ‘‘ Vocal Gems,” 


Liszt’s ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody No. "played by Prince’s Band; ‘‘La Paloma,” 


All these records are listed in em ew 200-page book of Colnbia Double-Disc Records which we will send you free. 
music, best records of music for the dance, best records of standard ballads, best records of instrumental solos, best comic records and best record novelties. 


i Columbia Phonogra 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers os 
and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. Owners 
of the Fundamental Patents. 


“One 


from The Mikado, sung by the Columbia Light Opera Company; ‘ 
sung by Florencio Constantino; and ‘‘ Maria! Mari!,’’ sung by Lina Cavalieri. 


ie 6 Any one of these Records delivered by your dealer a the price named—or the complete 


series for $26.2. 


“ISOLDE’S LIEBESTOD,” from Tristan and Isolde. 
LILLIAN NORDICA in German, with orchestra. 
“LIBERTE!” from Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. (Double-Disc No. A5289, $3.) Sung by MARY 
GARDEN, in French, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with “Il Est Doux, Il 

Est Bon,” from Herodiade. Sung by Mary Garden, in French, with orchestra. 

“DICH THEURE HALLE,” from Tannhauser. (Double-Disc No. A5281, $3. ) Sung by OLIVE 
FREMSTAD, in German, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with “Elsa's Traum,” 
from Lohengrin. Sung by Olive Fremstad in German, with orchestra. 

“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” (Double-Disc No. A5283, $3.) Sung by ALICE NIELSEN, 
in English, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with “Home, Sweet Home,” sung by 
Alice Nielsen, in English, with orchestra. 

“HOME TO OUR MOUNTAINS,” from II Trovatore. (Double-Disc No. 45370, $4.) Duet by 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO and MARIA GAY, In Italian, with orchestra. Coupled on the re- 
verse side with ‘‘ While Yet in Languishment,”’ from Il Trovatore. Duet by Giovanni Zenatello 
and Maria Gay. In Italian, with orchestra. 

“MARY OF ARGYLE.” (Double-Disc No. A5132, $1.50.) Sung by DAVID BISPHAM, with 
orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with “Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes,” sung 
by David Bispham, with orchestra. 

“THOU BRILLIANT BIRD,” from Pearl of Brazil. (Double-Disc No. A5350, $3.) Sung by 
BERNICE DE PASQUALI, in Italian, with orchestra. Coupled on reverse side with ‘‘O Luce 
di quest’ Anima,” from Linda Di Chamounix. Sung by Bernice de Pasquali, in Italian, with 
orchestra. 

“EVER OF THEE,” (Double-Disc No. A5244, $1.25.) Sung by MARGARET KEYES, with 
orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘Angel’s Serenade,'’ sung by Margaret Keyes, 
Contralto, with orchestra. 

“SCENES THAT ARE BRIGHTEST,” (Double-Disc No. A5159, $1.) Violin, flute and harp 
trio, by STEHL, LUFSKY AND SCHUETZE. Coupled on the reverse side with the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, played by Prince’s Orchestra. 

“O TERRA ADDIO,” from Aida. (Double-Disc No. A5331, $1.25.) Sung by the COLUMBIA 
ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side with ‘‘Selections 
from Aida,” played by Prince’s Orchestra. 

“THE LAST HOPE,” (Double-Disc No. A5355,$1.) Played by PRINCE’S BAND. Coupled 
on the reverse side with the Gloria from Mozart's 12th Mass, played by Prince’s Band. 
“BARCAROLLE,” from Talesof Hoffmann. (Double-Disc No. A5274, $1.25.) Duet by IDELLE 
PATTERSON AND MARGARET KEYES, with orchestra. Coupled on the reverse side 
with Schubert’s Serenade, duet by Idelle Patterson and George Clarence Jell, with orchestra. 


(Single-Disc No. 30652, $3.) Sung by 


But, you will be interested to know that 
from Lucia Di Lammermoor, sung by 
"from Madam Butterfly, sung by Carolina White; “Ave Signor,’’ from Mefistofele, sung by 
piano solo by Josef Hofmann; “Polish Dance,’ piano solo by Xaver Scharwenka: 
played by Siena 8 Band; ‘Festival 


h Company, onl 


‘Saved By Grace,” 


Write for our “recommended” list of best records of sacred 


= Largest Manufacturers 


of Talking Machines in the re ee Sy es 


Ss 
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‘a splendid success renewed 


This page carries a special offer to music lovers who do not yet own a Columbia. 


This new Columbia Grafonola “Favorite,” with 12 double-disc records (24 
selections), subject to three days’ free trial, for $59 cash—or for the same price at 
$7 down and $5 a month; no interest, no extras. Call on your nearest dealer! 


—— —— ee — 


This is the first Grafonola ever offered at its price or anywhere near it. | 
We believe it is the best that can be constructed and sold at its price, 
or near it—the first instrument of the enclosed type offered at anything 


like its price capable of all the tonal quality of the $200 instruments. 


———S—- 
(Trade Mark) 


The 24 selections on the 12 double-disc records include 
the famous “Rigoletto” Quartette and also the splendid 
“Lucia” Sextette, for which two selections alone many talking 
machine owners have had to pay $13. Or your own selection 
of records to the same value will be supplied. (Record album 


extra, 10-inch, $1.50; 12-inch, $1.75.) 


The Columbia Grafonola ‘‘ Favorite” is a notable combination 
of high quality and low price. The mechanism is fully cabineted, 
|| the reproducer operating beneath the lid, and the sound waves being 

led through the tone-arm to the tone-chamber, where they are 
greatly amplified and then thrown out through the open- 
ing, subject to reduction at your will by the partial 
i} or complete closing of the small doors. The cabinet 
| work is of the highest possible craftsmanship, the 
|| wood used being eitherselected grain quarter-sawn 
oak, or strongly marked genuine mahogany, hand 
polished. . No finer finish is applied to a thou- 
sand-dollar piano. The turntable 1s revolved by a 
powerful spring motor, which plays three records 
at one winding and may be re-wound while play- 
| ing. The operation of the motor is absolutely 
silent, and its speed is regulated on a graduated dial. 


If you have been waiting till the perfected ‘‘talking 
machine’’arrives, don’t wait any longer; it’s here. 


! 
|| closed type of instrument could be offered for less than 
| $200, here is the perfect instrument at a quarter of the price. 

This is the objective point we have been working toward for four years— 
and the only mistake you can make ts the missing of it! Don’t miss it—seize it! Call on your nearest dealer! 


\ If. you have not been ready to purchase till the en- 


| 
Box 219, Tribune Bldg., New York *iresexs 


Every one of those records is exclusively Columbia Exclusive selli ights > rhere h == os \ 
° ae ee 4 a. « Exclusive selling rights granted where as — 
Se Dealers: Don’t disappoint your customers. Write us for offer. Dealers Wanted: we are not actively represented. * SSS Ai 
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Authority 
Styles 


EASTER 


Style 

No. 230 . 
Tan Russia 
Calf, Button 
Oxford. 
Blarney Last. 


$4.00 
$450 
$500 


UNION 
MADE 


Our Booklet, “‘Style Talk,’* FREE 
Shows the requirements of the sea- 
son’s fashion in men’s shoes for 
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HE utmost in style, but 
not at the expense of 
comfort—or—the utmost 
in comfort, but not at the 


expense of style. 

As for style—Ralston Shoes are 
made for particular men. For 
men who want the newest of 
the new—who insist on shoes, as 


well as clothes, that lead the race 
of Fashion—and for men who demand 
the conservative, who are quietly fas- 
tidious. One extreme to the other. 

As for comfort—Ralston Shoes are 
made on foot-moulded forms— not 


le rs sane ; 4 
merely made so that a foot can be got- fi Suppose subsidies did cost some millions pee Sori ponte 
ten into them, but built to the exact [#]| a year, that would be a paltry outlay com- Vialin anid Sight Singing 


shape of the human foot. So YOU can 
get Ralston Shoes that fit your feet. 
This means comfort for you from 
the beginning to the end. You put 
them on and wear them with ‘imme- 
diate and continued pleasure—no 
excruciating ‘‘ breaking in.” 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 


985 Main Street 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Sold in over 3,000 towns. Ask your 
dealer for them. 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’’ 


A man may experiment with a 
ovelty or fad underwear once— 
ut he always comes back to 
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Flow Boston Plans to 
Profit From Panama 


(Continued from Page 22) 


cause of the decline of the merchant marine, 
declared it to be the high cost of operation 
compared to foreign, and “‘the impossible 
registry laws—which should be changed to 
allow Americans to purchase foreign-built 
ships for the United States flag.” 

“The registry laws,’ says the Federal 
Commissioner of Navigation, “have not 
compelled American capital to stay at 
home. They have restrained the increase 
of American shipping in a very positive 
manner. Within a year this has prevented 
the American owners of a fleet of eighteen 
steamers from transferring their ships from 
foreign to American registry.” 

When you come to consider the sugges- 
tion of a subsidy as a stimulation to a mer- 
chant marine you are in a still worse tangle 
of utter contradictions. You find ship- 
builders like Nixon saying that subsidies 
will help but little; and you find the entire 
marine commission saying that subsidies in 
some form—naval reserve, mail, loan for 
first cost—are the only remedies for the 
declining marine. 

Briefly as possible, the pros and cons 
stand thus: Every other maritime nation— 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Portugal, Spain—grants subsidies 
or bounties in amounts varying from 
seventy-five thousand to two or three million 
dollars. Yes, but—retorts the other side— 
the most successful lines are not supported 
by a subsidy. The best two German lines 
have prospered for fifty years without a 
subsidy and the shipowners of Germany 
have requested the government not to grant 
any more subsidies. Government aid, in- 
stead of increasing the French marine, has 
brought it to almost utter decay. Ships 
are built for the subsidy, not for the trade. 
In spite of England’s generous postal sub- 
sidies and practical endowment of one line 
through advances for the first cost of the 
steamers, not more than five per cent of 
England’s big tonnage is subsidized. 


pared to the saving of three hundred million 
dollars a year paid to foreign carriers. Free 
tolls for United States ships would be the 
best subsidy of all, say the American 
companies, with lines already running. 


Boston’s Shipless Pier 


Shipping is the one unprotected industry 
in America, say the advocates. So long as 
protection prevails as the national policy 
the marine must be helped or it will decline. 
Wages at Newport News are fifty to one 
hundred per cent higher than in Europe, 
and the rates for white crews on the Pacific 
Coast are the highest in the world. To be 
sure, the Dingley Tariff admitted building 
material for United States ships free; but 
ships built under that section of the tariff 
are so hampered by stipulations as to the 
length of time they may engage in the coast- 
wise trade that the one ship—the Dirigo— 
built under that section of the law suffered 
such disadvantage that the experiment will 
never be repeated. Then—answer oppo- 
nents to subsidy—if protection be at the 
root of the decline of the marine better 
begin at the root rather than pile up more 
burdens, and make the taxpayer support 
still another fostered industry. 

Look back over the mass of weltering 
opinion as to the best policy for Panama; 
you have not really got anywhere, have 
you? That is what Boston thinks. While 
Americans have been cross-cutting one 
another in remedies the foreigners have 
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Famous Quartette 


THE RESULT OF 


Our Music Lesson 
Mandolin and Guitar, Twa 


Difficult Instruments, Easil 


Learned in Their Own Homes 


Any Instrument Taught 


Read what Mr. P. Gatz, in the above 
picture, wrote after finishing his course: 

“Having completed your mandolin and 
guitar course, I think your school the finest in 
the country for correct playing. There is no 
doubt about one becoming an accomplished 
musician through correspondence.” 


(Signed) PI GAVTZ 
Leader of the Vienna Quartette. 


Just Fillin and SendtheCoupon 


Request by postal or letter will do 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
225 Fifth Ave., Box 226, New York City. 


Gentlemen— 

Please send me particulars how I can learn the 
instrument after which I have marked X, with the aid 
of your FREE COURSE OF LESSONS. It is under- 
stood that this places me under no obligation and that 
my only expense while learning shall be for the neces- 
sary music, which amounts to about two cents a day. 


The illustrated booklet you will receive is very | 
interesting and contains much useful information. i 


Name ee 


Address_ = 


Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Cy Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your 
shoes? Many people wear shoes | 
a size smaller by shaking Allen’s | 
Foot Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Aching, hot feet and for 
Breaking in New Shoes. If you have 
% tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
yy Foot= Ease givesinstant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 
Do not accept any substitute. 


“Ina pinch FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mai 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


Roxford is the staple underwear of this 

country—the old-fashioned balbriggan 

idea in the modern styles for Men and 
Boys— 


50c, 75c and $1.00 a garment 


At allreliable haberdashers and department 
stores. Write for the little Roxford Book. 


been getting away with the goods—captur- 
ing the carrying trade of the sea. Yet 
more—industrial centers have been moving 
from the East to the Middle West and from 
the West to the Pacific Coast. What if 
they should take to moving down to the 
Gulf States? 

Wake up, down East! says Boston. We 
have put ourselves on record for free tolls 
for the coastwise trade; but stronger treat- 
ment than theory is needed in this case. It 
is almost a case for surgery without an 


use Allen's, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. 


Foot-Ease.”” 


CORNELL Cottages, Garages, Churches, | 
School Houses, and Portable Building: 


Roxford Knitting Co. 


Philadelphia 


anesthetic, in order to be quite sure that 
the patient will wake up. = 

Now remember that Boston and Salem 
once ranked second.in supremacy on the 
seas. Look at the harbor-front. One of 
the best harbor-fronts is controlled by the 
dead hand of the old estates that used to 


of every kind are built in sectional units 
Cornell Portable Buildings are better and less i 
price than home made. They are water and weather proof 
Painted inside and out, colors your selection, I Ilus- 
trated Art Catalog, 4c stamps, tells more. 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
413 Lehigh St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


| 
| 
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Jab Puncture 


Worn Through 


Don’t Blame Your 
Tires— Protect Them 


OU need never have a punc- 
ture, blowout, cut—or any 
other tire trouble. You can 


ride on good roads and bad with- 
out ever the need for a single tire 
repair. You can get many times the 
wear from one set of tires. You 
can save a large per cent of your motor car up- 
keep cost. You can have every moment of 
motoring full of pleasure and free from worry. 
Just safeguard your tires with 


Standard Tire Protectors 


Quickly and easily applied to your car—no 
mechanical attachments—held firm and tight 
simply by inflation pressure. Sand or gravel 
cannot get between the Protector and the tire, 
Prices for 1912 are on an average of 20 per cent 
lower than heretofore, while the rubber and 
fabric, the only practical materials for tire pro- 
tection, are of a newly improved wearing and 
resisting quality—almost like armor plate 
around your tire. 


Free Book on Tire Protection 


It explains the whole problem of tire protec- 
tion — shows just how Standard Tire Protectors 
are the greatest motoring economy ever put into 
service. It illustrates both the smooth tread and 
our famous non-skid tread, giving you skidding 
protection in addition to tire protection, at one 
single cost. Write for this Free Book today. 

—— Our new scale of prices 
Dealers for 1912 includes larger dis- 
counts to you—large as, if not larger than on 
most any other automobile accessory. Advance 
orders show a five-times increase for this year 
in the demand for Standard Tire Protectors. 
Get your share of this 
business. Write us at 
once for New Price List 
and Discounts, 


The Standard Tire 
Protector Co. 


ft. 409 E. Market St., 
Akron, Ohio 


GALI) 2 crystallize Ambition! 


Stop wishing — Act! Law is powerful, 
honorable and well-paid. Our College 

w Course is complete, easily mastered 
and highly endorsed. Write for the 
catalogue and ‘‘evidence.'’’ Read the 
testimonies of hundreds of graduates. 
Oldest and best. 21 years of success. 
Write now! 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
227 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


for old gold or silver, diamonds, 
watches, gold jewelry, new or 
broken, anyquantity. Ship by mail 
eo weary _We send full value the day goods are re- 

and if our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
ds at our expense. We also sell diamonds, watches, 
oy at half the usual price. 4 ct., genuine diamond 
.50. Write for eaten ae 2000 bargains. Bank 


‘rence. Established 
arty Refining Co. 431 Liberty Aye., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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have the clipper trade; and the other 
deepest-draft harbor-front is controlled by 
a railroad. So Boston waked up in a pon- 
derous sort of fashion and straightway 
built, at great cost, a magnificent com- 
monwealth public pier. Do you know 
what happened? Just what will happen to 
Panama if we don’t look out—the fine new 
pier lay idle and unused for twelve years. 
No ships! 

Was it a conspiracy on the part of the 
railroads? Not in the least. Not by the 
longest stretch of the muckraker’s imag- 
ination! The railroads that bring most of 
the export trade to Boston come from the 
North and the West. The railroad that 
controls the best pier comes from the South. 
Look where the new pier was placed! About 
as inconveniently far from the terminals 
as it could possibly be placed. Why does 
Montreal, with her disadvantage of half a 
season, capture so much of the export grain 
trade? Because the terminals are in such 
perfect connection with the water-front 
that grain can be loaded cheaper and quicker 
there; and where the handling reduces cost 
an eighth or an eightieth of a cent, there the 
export trade will go. So Boston sat back 
rubbing a sore bump of considerable size 
in her self-esteem; and Boston did some 
hard thinking. 

To regain her old supremacy she must 
become an industrial and shipping center — 
that is, she must make herself the cheapest, 
shortest, best and most convenient shipping 
point, as she used to be. That meant: 

1—Terminals. 

2—The best channel near those terminals. 

3—Most important of all, it meant ships. 

She can easily retain her place as ascen- 
dent for the fishing fleet—the second 
largest fishing fleet in the world—but this 
matter of Panama traffic and a world 
marine? Boston got out some maps and 
did some measuring, and you had better 
get out maps likewise, or you will not credit 
the facts of distances on a world which looks 
flat but is really round. 


Some Surprising Comparisons 


Suppose Panama really does change the 
face of the map and bring traffic down to 
the sea-front on the Atlantic and Pacific 
and the Gulf, how much traffic will there 
be to feed a Boston merchant marine run- 
ning from Boston to, say, Seattle, along the 
Gulf ports and up and down South America. 
The traffic would not be likely to come 
down over the different divides—that is, it 
would not be likely to come by water; so 
Boston drew a heavy line on the map down 
the backbone of the Appalachian system, 
across the South below St. Louis, and up the 
backbone of the Rockies. Outside the 
black line, feeding the rivers and railroads 
coming down to the sea-front, is the traffic 
of fifty million people—the bulk of the 
industrial population of the United States. 

Good! That is the principle on which 
the old clippers did so well—they carried 
all the ocean-front trade of the country. 
Now what distances would the traffic of the 
fifty million people have to traverse to 
reach the outside world in a Boston marine? 

The distances are a surprise when you 
measure them up: 


MILES 
Boston to Panama. 2077 
Los Angeles to Panama . 2935 
San Francisco to Panama 3302 
Vancouver to Panama 4019 
Boston to Rio Janeiro 4708 
New York to Rio Janeiro 4778 
Philadelphia to Rio Janeiro 4828 
Baltimore to Rio Janeiro 4840 
New Orleans to Rio Janeiro 5228 


Galveston to Rio Janeiro 5348 


In other words, according to Boston 
charts—which may, of course, not be the 
same as New York and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore charts—Boston is nearer all 
Europe, all Africa, all South America and 
half of Asia than the other leading seaports 
of the Atlantic. Itis one of the cases where 
the bulge of the coastline and the bulge of 
the earth throw you out of your calculation. 

And about this time, of course, you can 
guess the story. Boston contracted what is 
known either as the harbor fever or ‘‘the 
hotair fever,”’ according as it is a friend 
or an enemy who is speaking. It was the 
kind of fever that induced the common- 
wealth to set aside nine million dollars for 
harbor investigation, harbor commissions, 
harbor improvements. The harbor fever 
accomplished -yet more. It got through 
an act for-power of public condemnation, 
which may never need to be invoked; but 
it went through. Dead hands are not to 
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ann Learn More— 
Earn More— 


“TALKING TO WIN” IS A NEW BOOK WHICH 

SHOWS HOW KLEISER’S COURSE IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MENTAL POWER AND PERSONALITY WILL 
SPEEDILY ENABLE YOU TO 


There is no accomplish- 
ment which will add more 
to a man’s popularity and 
Se influence than the ability 
to make a g : Fifteen minutes a day devoted 
to the Kleiser Course in Public Speaking will bring success. In the free book 
“TALKING TO WIN” there is testimony that must convince even the most skeptical. 


4g The ability 
to speak 

- convinc- 
ingly, the consciousness of a sure poise and bearing, will wield a mighty influence in 
board meetings; members of fraternal organizations who can speak confidently and 
fluently are generally the ones to whom the honors fall. ‘“‘ TALKING TO WIN” 
explains the value of the Kleiser Course in this respect. 


“Thave found your instruction very 
helpful in overcoming the errors of 
previous experience, and during the 
campaign ending Nov. 8th I have found it much easier to addressa large audience thana 
small one.’’— Hon. J. D. Garber, in the book ‘‘ TALKING TO WIN.” Tothose who have 
political ambitions we say: Send forthis book; it will put you on the road to leadership. 


g : Not only does the Kleiser Course 


give practical instruction in Public 

Speaking, but it fits a man to con- 

verse entertainingly in social circles. It broadens his knowledge of life; it starts his mind 

thinking along new channels, and will make him the center of a circle of eager listeners. 

The ability to talk fluently, persuasively, convinc- 

ingly, is a most important factor towards increased 

aia sales. ‘‘The Course of Public Speaking offered by 

Mr. Grenville Kleiser is the best thing forsalesmanship obtainable. I enrolled on that 
account, and found it a great help when selling,” says one salesman, 


H What a priceless asset is a strong 
memory—a memory that never 
fails — that can always be relied 
the memory; and for this reason 


Underlyingthe Kleiser 
Course in Public 


ete f 
Ag 
Nd 
FUNK & 

WAGNALLS 

COMPANY 
Dept. 415 
NEW YORK 


Without cost please send me, by mail, the Book 
“Talking to Win” and full information regarding 
Kleiser’s Mail Course in Public Speaking and the 
Development of Mental Power and Personality. 


cians, business men; in fact, men 


profession and business. 


Earnest— Ambitious 
People— Do Thist> 


The New Book “Talking to Win"’ is not for 
children or curiosity seekers. Grenville Kleiser 
(former Yale instructor) has a message for you in 
this book that is bound to awaken your interest 
and give you new courage and inspiration to 
build up a bigger future. No matter what your 
business or profession, if you are ‘‘drifting,’’ or 
“inarut,”’ and are struggling to release yourself— 
do not put off for one moment in applying for this 
Free Book ‘‘ TALKING TO WIN.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 


Name 2 


Local Address 


Street and No., or R. F. D. 


Post Office 


Date a eSiale = 
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Ask Your Painter to 


You This Portfoli 


Wouldn’t it be a great help, in selecting a 
color scheme for your house, to see just how 
it would look painted two or three different 
ways? 

“The Paint Beautiful" portfolio shows, in exact 
tints and shades, eighteen of the latest and most 
attractive color schemes for house painting. Among 
them you will find some house similar to your own, 
and you are certain to get, from the different sugges- 
tions offered, ideas that will help you to choose colors 
that will make your house look its best. 


BF 


Show 


And if your painting contract specifies 


Carter White Lead 
“The Lead with the Spread” 


and pure linseed oil, you will be assured of such 
bright, lively colors as can be made only with a 
perfectly clear, white base, and you will be insured 
against paint troubles for years to come — no cracking, 
no peeling and the surface in good condition to repaint 
without burning or scraping. 

Carter is distributed through more than 10,000 re- 
tailers and at wholesale in all jobbing centers. Any 
painter or paint dealer can get it for you on short notice. 


Carter White Lead Company 


12050 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago and Omaha 


Write for Free Book 
“Pure Paint” 


It is now in its fifth 
edition and has proved 
a most useful text book 
on house painting to 
many thousands of 
property owners. We 
will send with it six 
color plates like those 
in the portfolio. 


Every onewho has paint- 
ing to do should send for 
this free book at once. 


the Drudgery of Ironing. 
You Can Do It. Get Her 


THE IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING 
FLAT IRON 


On Ten Days FREE Trial 


Tes: she can do her ironing in half 


the time, better and easier, at one- 
; : tenth the cost of the old way. Besides 
“SB saving her strength, health and nerves. 
ony" How can any woman be sweet and gentle 
Saas ge “=. and pretty after ironing all day over a hot 
& — stove? Think of the steps she takes back 
= and forth from stove to work! It’s miles, 
[ besides the labor of pushing a heavy, poorly heated iron. 
The IMPERIAL SELF-HEATING FLAT IRON heats itself from the inside with 
gasoline or denatured alcohol. Better and cheaper than gas or electricity. 
| No wires or tubes. No hot stove, no tiresome steps. No waiting for 
) heat. The handle is always cool. 

No changing irons or fussing with half-cold irons. The Imperial is 
instantly regulated to any desired heat. Always clean, no wip- 
ing or waxing. Use all the starch you want. You can iron 
) it to a perfect gloss. 

Burns 5 hours for 1 cent. Safe, cleanly, odorless. Light weight— 


| only 51% Ibs. Use indoors, on the porch or out on the lawn. At 
home or traveling, in hotel rooms or camp, Always ready for in- 
| 
| 


stant use. Take off the cover and get a meal on it. Costs little. 


Pays for itself in three months, Saves servants’ wages. Makes 


servants better contented and more efficient. Beware of substi- 
tutes. Insist on the Imperial—the “‘world's best’’ self-heating iron, 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE— 


Sent FRE 
IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 26, Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘* Ironing Comfort,’’ and 
10 Day FREE Trial offer. Write today. 


1202 W. Harrison Street, 
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hold the Boston water-front any longer 
than the commonwealth wishes. The new 
port directors, under Mr. Bancroft, went 
vigorously to work. They are like powder 
touched by a match if you say the words 
“merchant marine” to them now; and 
they are likely to have twenty-five million 
dollars more at their disposal. They are 
asking for it; and there is every chance it 
will be granted. 

Do not imagine that a policy of wholesale 
public condemnation and public appropria- 
tion is to be undertaken. It isn’t! Assessed 
values will be paid, and the properties 
taken over will yield a revenue to the city 
for yet future harbor improvements. One 
of the first’ results of this policy will be, not 
fewer and crippled railroads but a new 
transcontinental coming in to Boston for 
its Atlantic harbor; and that railway has 
one of the finest piers in Seattle and is 
now building grain freighters for Panama. 

Having planned for terminals and water- 
front under state control, the biggest diffi- 
culty of all yet remains: What about 
ships? Will Boston depend for ships on the 
railroads that come and use her terminals 
for steamer lines of their own? Not much! 
Not if Boston knows it! It was the rail- 
roads, financed by her old clipper-owners, 
that quite unintentionally took away her 
shipping ascendency. ‘Steamship lines 
must have ample financial support if they 
are to meet all forms of competition,” say 
the port directors in their report. ‘The 
directors recommend that they be author- 
ized to guarantee the securities of steam- 
ship companies not in excess of their actual 
cost, up to twenty-five million dollars, upon 
such conditions as will secure to the port 
such connections, service and rates as are 
satisfactory.” : 

Call it subsidy, guarantee, subvention— 
any name you like. 
isn’t it?—and in marked contrast to the 
other Eastern harbors that are still wasting 
time discussing the theory of restoring a 
marine. If you are going to do a thing—do 
it! If you want a marine—get to work on 
plans to build it! If there are difficulties— 
move ’em! If there are contradictory 
theories—don’t waste time over ’em! Go 
to work and build! That is Boston. 


Boston as a Beacon Light 


Twenty-five million dollars is a hefty 
chunk of money for a careful-minded state 
to count out. Is it too much? Well, here 
is Boston’s answer: “If Antwerp could 
spend forty-five million dollars since 1909, 
and Hamburg one hundred millions since 
1880, and Manchester eight-five millions 
since 1885, and Liverpool one hundred and 
fifty millions since 1859, surely Boston can 
spend twenty-five millions to bring the 
commerce of the world back to her state’s 
doors; but—free tolls, please!’’ 

They tell you down in Philadelphia that 
a certain mayor, of esteemed memory as 
to big harbor plans, ‘“‘bit off more than he 
could chew.”” Hereis Boston doing more than 
Philadelphia has yet dreamed of doing! 

The trouble with Philadelphia is that the 
city, as a city, is not yet alive to the possi- 
bilities of Panama. They tell you there that 
Philadelphia has ample docking facilities 
to take care of all commerce that can pos- 
sibly come. The trouble is—as Boston has 
found—marine traffic in large volume 
doesn’t come! It has to be brought! Yet 
the director of docks and ferries, in his 
report of 1910, is constrained to confess: 
“One potent reason that has actuated the 
Government in making liberal appropria- 
tions toward the improvement of Boston, 
Baltimore and New York is the fact that 
those cities have been carrying on large 
works of improvement. Philadelphia has 
allowed matters to drift and take care of 
themselves. Therefore much of the com- 
merce of the port has slipped away and 
gone to other ports where better induce- 
ments were offered, while many of our 
wharves have been permitted to fall into 
decay. Happily a change is taking place.” 

Philadelphia, too, feels the new move- 
ment. Of the Delaware River frontage— 
according to the dock report—only eight 
per cent is controlled by the city, which, 
says the report, “emphasizes the fact that 
the city does not own sufficient water-front 
to control port facilities.” According to 
the report of 1911, Philadelphia, with a 
population of nearly one million and a half, 
has spent during the past twenty years four 
million dollars on her harbor: Inthesame 
time Manchester, with a population of 
pe a million, has spent eighty-five million 

ollars. 


That is ‘‘going some,” ° 
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You must be sure of the quality of your 
corset—by quality we mean the 
materials used in the making. 


Warner’s 
Rust-Proof 


Corsets are made of fine, firm, smooth fabrics, 
guaranteed to wear well, not to rép or tear. 

Boning. The boning is the flexible rust-proof bone 
guaranteed not to rust or break — but through its 
flexible light quality to comfortably shape the forn 
into the corset. 

Making. The designs are scientifically and carefull: 
made—no part of the corset can possibly gi 
out—it may wear out in time. 

“Security”? Rubber Button Hose Supporters—thor 
oughly reliable for strength, attached to a 
Warner’s Corsets—made to shape fashionably, fi 
comfortably, to outwear any other corset, and no 
to rust, break or tear. 


$1.00 to $7.00 Per Pair 
Every Pair Guaranteea 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago San Franc’ 


FIT LIKE A GLOVE —soft, pliable Elk 
uppers that always remain soft; flexible 
Chrome soles always easy on the feet. A 
shoe that’s built for service and gives it. 
That is why the “American Boy” Outing is | 
the most popular boys’ summer shoe made; 
and has been for 12 years. Also made in 
the Menz “Ease” for men. Name 


always on sole and yellow 
label, 


Menz “Ease” 
6 to 11 $3.00 


“American Boy ” 
1 to 544—$2.50 
10 to 13/2 — $2.00 


CATALOG“C” 
illustrates all 
heights Menz 
Ease” and 
oe . 
American 
Boy” 
Fo 
years we hg 
specializedon 
Menz “Ease” ¢ 
American Bo 
Both are built in 
«_, heights, cut from Mi 
Ease” Elk,andhaveea 
ed a reputation for solid ca 


fort and honest every-day servi 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “C” conta 
sample of Menz ‘‘ Ease’’ Elk. We probably hi 
a dealer near you, but if we haven't we can in! 
duce the shoes direct to you from our facto 

regular retail prices, delivery prepaid. ’ 


All that is new and beautiful in artistic de- 
signs for class pins, badges and fobs. Prices 
the lowest, consistent with quality and 
workmanship, Our line is out -of-the- 
ordinary and suggests most unique and 


1e Power of Your Good 
Name —Plus Ours 


ur own good name is not enough 
en ours can help you. 

Viodern competition makes of 
ue the smallest “feather in the 
les,” and it is by no means of 
all moment that you link your 
n good name to ours —the name 
1ind which stands the greatest 
npany in the paper industry— 
e “EAGLE A.” 


THE AMERICAN 
ING PAPER (© 
ook for the It’s a 
EAGLE A” Good 
Vater-Mark Habit 


n Thirty-Four Bond Papers, ranging in 
se from Eight to Twenty-Four Cents a 
ind, appears this Water-Mark of Quality, 
ich is known wherever paper is bought 
| used. 

yne Hundred and Forty Wholesalers, and 
1 Thousand Printers and Lithographers 
ad ready to give you “EAGLE A” Papers. 
et us suggest an “EAGLE A” Bond Paper 
t adapted to your needs. Write us. 
ERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
fain Street Holyoke, Mass. 


sk your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers. 


imbach’s Double-W ear Rubber Heel 


FES LIBS, 
hie 


° 

Gives Double Wear 
Because wearer can change heel from shoe 
to shoe in an instant. This wears heel 
level. No running over, hence no slipping. 
No nails to scratch floors, Absolutely 
sanitary. No countersinks to carry snow 
and dirt. Solid rubber—perfect cushion. 
Any shoemaker can set the fasteners. 
Send‘us 50c.; outline of heel with your 
repairman’s name and address, We willsend 


a pair of heels with a coupon good for the 
attaching of the heels FREE. 


HEIMBACH RUBBER HEEL CO. 
876 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


ijeimbach’s 
Bowble-Wwear 
Ripper NeeISH) Mir 


oY) ee a 
BITES 20 fore 


A New Book of 
20 Plans show- 
ing photo views Cc 
Wy) as actually built 
| and large floor plans for 20 
| selected types of Keith's best 
j ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing $2,000 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, inexpensive 
homes. Send silver or stamps. 
‘ — _— M,. L. KEITH 
m= s« B11 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BLISTERED 
THUMB 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Monsieur Lamode the salad upon which 
reposed the discarded cigarette of Georges 
Beaupetite! 

It was then that Jules fled; and, reach- 
ing the kitchen, he beheld upon the thumb 
of Pierre Piquard—that chef so deft that 
it was the pride of his life that he had 
not burned himself or an entrée in fifteen 
years—a huge, white blister! 

After that, it was nothing that Jacques, 
sent in to remove the salad plates, should 
drop a few of them on the way; it was 
nothing that the custards had been forgot- 
ten to scorch in the oven; it was nothing 
that the coffee should turn bitter as worm- 
wood—these things were insignificant as 
compared with the tragedy which had 
befallen that sacred thumb, and the nerv- 
ous influence of that palpitating disaster 
seemed to creep out into the dining room 
like a deadly miasma. 

The very air seemed to be full of the thrill 
of it—to quiver and tingle and work upon 
all the unhealed edges of every raw and 
recent cut in the volatile temperaments 
congregated there. 

Monsieur Lamode suddenly leaned for- 
ward to madame, his black brows scowling 
fiercely. 

“However, this is what shall be!” he 
angrily told her. ‘‘ Your cousin, Philippe, 
must never visit our house again!” 

“Voila!’? assented Madame Lamode, 
with deadly calmness. ‘“‘Then it is fin- 
ished! I go back to Paris on the instant— 
and, with me, my cousin, Philippe!” 

“You ask too much!” indignantly de- 
cided Madame Beaupetite. ‘‘To walk on 
the Avenue, to wear a fresh carnation 
every morning, to buy cigarettes, to play 
billiards of an afternoon—one does not 
need more than ten dollars a week. With 
more, you will entertain who knows what 
woman!” 

“You insult me!” retorted her little 
Georges, holding his head with an air. “I 
do not need to entertain who knows what 
woman with spending money. If it is that 
they would spend it—gladly.” 


“T’ve changed my mind,” scornfully an- 
nounced the Widow Bonds. “I’ve de- 
cided, General, that the man whom I marry 
must be something more than merely 
affable and agreeable.” 

“True,”’ admitted the general, though 
reluctantly. ‘“‘He must be brave, hand- 
some, distinguished. What, then, would 

ou?” 

‘‘He must beaman!”’ snapped the widow, 
stillrankling with the effect her young com- 
patriot had produced on him when she had 
passed back to inspect the little private 
dining room. 


“Sir!”’ shrilled Anatole Exquis. ‘‘ You 
have stared too much at my companion! 
You annoy me!” 

The silvery laugh of Désirée Montpar- 
nasse rang out, but there was a metallic 
note in it. , 

‘Sir!’ replied the distinguished-looking 
middle-aged stranger. ““Mycard! Istrike 
you!” 

The president of the Versailles Domino 
Circle looked about the long table with 
a searching eye. 

“There is a spy among us!”’ he sternly 
declared. ‘“‘I have long suspected it!” 


This was but the beginning. Pierre 
Piquard himself, finding his dinner in con- 
fusion, came out to serve, and the mere 
presence of that huge, excruciatingly jan- 
gling bundle of nerves tended to intensify 
the pulsing personal atmosphere of the 
little room, until it would have been no 
surprise to have heard any one of them 
start shrieking and babbling—with Pierre 
as the most likely candidate. 

That needed explosion, however, was fur- 
nished in another way; for just after the 
bitter coffee was served there was the start- 
ling clang of firegongs from every direction. 
Firemen, brought on an alarm from some 
one who had seen the dense smoke rolling 
out of Pierre’s kitchen window, poured into 
the place, with axes and hose, and were only 
restrained from chopping and flooding on 
general principles by the opportune appear- 
ance of terrible little Madame Piquard! 

Meantime the street had filled up with 
an excited throng and the patrons of the 
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We Pall buy was ere. 
VINDEX SHIRTS 
at 25% advance 


\ 

INDEX Shirts \ 

are worth 25% \ VINDE,X 
more than theirreg- \ 
ular retail price. This \ 
we guarantee. It is | \ 


the Vindex method. 


If a Vindex Shirt is not 
25 % better value than other 
shirts at its price, if it does 
not give you 25% better 
service, we, the makers, 
will buy it back, not at the 
regular price, but at the 
actual value we know it 
contains, 7s regular price plus 


25%. 


Thisis the broadest and most 
sweeping guarantee ever offered. 
Vindex Shirts made in accordance 
with the Vindex method, will stand 
it or we wouldn’t dare make it. 


This is Vindex’s second season on the 
market, yet 2743 Furnishing and De- 
partment Stores will confirm its unusual 
value and merit. Eventually all Hab- 
erdashers will sell Vindex Shirts. 

You will like Vindex patterns, and Vindex 
making. Vindex Shirts are priced at $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and up, but valued 25 % more. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Vindex Shirts 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


REG.US. PAT. OFF 


MAKE 


Look for this label 


sedi 


ome 


agai rn 


SE 


Write us for telling booklet—‘“‘ Jim Dandy’’ 


The Vindex Shirt Company yn.) eh 
112 to 124 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. : 


Our Factory 
Price 


$625 


Quarter-sawed 
oak Craftsman 
Chair, Maro- 
kene Leather 
2 cushion, height 
The Best Way The Old Way 37 inches,width 


c : ; Brooks 
The Only Blouse Without a || 337° °°?'" BB chairNo.11 | 
Drawstring 3 
HE only blouse made that is made ° 
‘| ready to wear. No strings to break, Write For Book of 
pull out, or tear the hem; to come 


untied or dangle. Ain adjustable band that Craftsman Furniture 


buttons securely, gathers just right for 
perfect fit and style. vee laundered. 


Schaffner 
Brothers 


Mail a postal for beautifully illustrated 64-page 
book of Craftsman furniture showing chairs, rockers, 
TAPELESS settees, tables. Made of quarter-sawed oak. Wide 

variety of designs— very best workmanship. Finished 
ts BLOUSE in color you choose. Shipped in complete sections — 


PATENTED easily assembled in a few minutes. 


ae, x 

is the one remedy for the blouse troubles of boy and mother. At Factory Prices 

Saves wear, trouble and time. Costs no more. your saving is material. By buying direct from the factory you 
Extra buttons insure correct waist size. The “‘Tape- greatly increase the purchasing power of your money. Money 

less"* way is the des¢ way for fit and style. Back Guarantee on every piece. Mail post card for free book—NOW. 
Amply cut of best materials and lasting colors. Perfectly 

tailored with collars attached, soft and laundered, or neck- BROOKS MFG. CO. 

band. Look for the trademark. Good dealers sell the ~ - * 

Schaffner Tapeless Blouse. Price 50c and upwards. Write us. 6004 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


SCHAFFNER BROTHERS, Cleveland, O. 
Manufacturers of a full line of youths shirts— 
plaited or negligee. 
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(CHOCOLATES 


“Crest” Chocolates are the latest Lowney 


product. 


finest chocolate coating that can be made. By 


Certainly we have provided the 


the choice 


of special natural products from the tropical countries where 


good things grow Lowney’s “Crest” Chocolate 


more delicious than chocolates ever were before. 


S are made 
Every 


box with the crest and name on it is sold at one dollar a 


pound, and is worth it and more. 


No girl can resist their 


lure. They are packed with the greatest care for appetizing 


appearance. They are a perfect gift. 
most exacting connoisseurs have been searching 


Get them of your dealer if he has them. 


They are what the 


for. 


If not send us amount and we 


will forward promptly, prepaid, with card enclosed if desired: 


Lowney’s “Crest ’’ Chocolates, assorted, 1/2 Ib., 1 Ib., 
3 Ibs. or 5 lbs. at $1 a pound. 


Lowney’s “Crest” Caramels, 12 Ib. or 1 Ib. at $1 a 


Lowney’s “Crest” Nugatines, 2 lb. at 50c. for th 
pound. 


Also, Lowney’s Fancy-Full, no cream centers, 1 Ib., 
3 lbs. or 5 lbs. at 80c. a pound. 


Lowney’s Vesta Creams, all soft centers, 1 Ib. at 80c. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 


2A DS5 


pound, 
e half- 


2 Ibs., 


BOSTON 


When you see these tires on a 


car you see a 


car that cannot 


skidonwetorgreasy pavements 


Pennsylvania 
Vacuum Cup 


TL; 


ires 


In addition, theiramazing serv- 
ice qualities effectually chase 
the bugbear of unreasonable 


tire expense. 


Non-Skid Guarantee 


Buy a pair of Vacuum 
Cup Tires, and if, after 
reasonable trial, they do 
not fulfil every claim we 
make as to their anti- 
skid qualities returnthem 
and receive back the full 
price you paid. 


Mileage Guarantee 


While our, guarantee of 
4,000 actual miles is ex- 
ceptional, our experience 
has proved this guaran- 
tee to be far more con- 
servative than even the 
lesser guarantees on ordi- 
nary tires. 


Over 100% increase in sales and production has 
reduced the price of Vacuum Cup Tires for 1912 
to about the zame prices asked for the ordinary 


run of non-skid tires. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Reorganized February 1, 1910 


Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Detroit, 247 Jefferson Ave. 
Minneapolis, 917 First Ave., S. 
, 514 East 15th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of New York 


New York City, 


1700 Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of California 


San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. 


. Los Angeles, 930 S. Main St. 


An Independent Company with an Independent 


Selling Policy 


NON 
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| Café Piquard, cocked and primed with 
quivering desperation, had dispersed into 
the poisoned night! 

| It is of record that, because of Pierre 
Piquard’s blistered thumb, Monsieur La- 
mode, that night, with a large ivory paper- 
knife in his hand, chased Madame Lamode 
through the streets of the city to the 
boarding house of her cousin, Philippe, who 
crawled down the fire-escape, and sprained 
his ankle by falling through the skylight of 
a Chinese laundry in his haste to get away. 

Monsieur Rossignol sang the role of 
Radames so far off key that the piano, 
manipulated by the leader, was the only 
| instrument of the orchestra which followed 
him through the Celeste Aida aria. In- 
censed to the bursting-point, the nightin- 
gale walked down to the footlights and, in 
seven patois, cursed collectively and sever- 
ally every member of that musical organi- 
| zation, from the piccolo to the kettledrums. 
First applauded and then hissed for this 
perfervid oratory, he cursed the audience 
in a nitro-glycerinous mixture of English, 
French and Italian, and was decorated 
with the Order of the Ancient Egg! Three 
house policemen, attempting to quell the 
disorder, were first laughed down and then 
knocked down for their pains. A panic 
ensued; and the audience, pouring into the 
street of the stricken city, met the riot call 
which had been turned in to quell the 
verbal disorder emanating from the win- 
dows of the murderously revolutionary 
Versailles Domino Circle. 

Meantime, in the pale moonlight filtering 
through the trees of Roosevelt Park, two 
stealthy figures met, accompanied by the 
necessary witnesses. These figures were 
Anatole Exquis and the distinguished- 
looking stranger, with their seconds, and 
Doctor Boucher and Monsieur Veneneux, 
and the intimate friends of both parties— 
and Park Policeman Jerry Mulhoony, who 
was the most interested spectator of all. 

“‘T’ve no authority to pinch yez unless 
somebody gets hurt,” stated Jerry. “So 
go to it!” 

There, in the silent watches of the night, 
the desperate encounter took place! Steel 
sparked upon steel, and the wary antagon- 
ists circled about each other like lithe pan- 
thers, seeking an opening for a deadly 
thrust— watching lynxlike, with eyes which 
flamed luminous in the weird darkness. 

Presently there was a shriek of horror 
from Doctor Boucher; and rushing reck- 
lessly in between the antagonists, at a mo- 
ment when they were resting their blades 
lightly together in a mutual agreement for 
breath, he thrust upward the deadly steels. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried. ‘“‘The button 
has slipped from the foil of Monsieur 


Exquis!”’ 
Officer Mulhoony 


| 


Horrors! So it was! 
loaned his electric searchlight; and in that 
moment it was discovered that the brave 
doctor’s hand was violently scratched! 
Melted to tears by the sight of so much 
blood, the late antagonists threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms and fondly 
kissed! 

Faint, but manful, Doctor Boucher re- 
mained conscious while the druggist 
bound up his hand; and then further dis- 
played his valor by walking unaided to a 
cab, in the shelter of which he fell into a 
slight coma while he drove home for the 
necessary medical attention after his terrific 
experiences! 

He was not permitted to retire, however, 
for at his office a ghastly call awaited 
him. His old friend, General le Comte de 
Valeur, rendered frantic, desperate, deso- 
late by the Widow Bonds’ firm and final 
refusal, had attempted suicide by taking a 
deliberate overdose of tartar emetic and 
was expecting soon to be near the point 
of death. 

Gathering his courage anew, Doctor 
Boucher rushed to the home of his old com- 
rade and, trembling with agitation, wrote 
an immediate prescription, which, by a mis- 
take in the choice of symbols, called for 
two ounces of arsenic. This prescription 
was sent in hot haste to the pharmacy 
of Monsieur Veneneux, was promptly re- 
turned and as promptly swallowed by the 
groaning and contrite general! 

Two minutes later, Monsieur Veneneux 
rushed into the room, as pale as death. 

“Diable!”’ he cried; ‘I have made a 
mistake in putting up your prescription!” 

“What did you put init?’’ demanded the 
agonized Doctor Boucher. 

“Sacré bleu!” exclaimed the druggist. 
“T do not know!” 

There was but one thing to do. They 
sat down and waited! 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FeSec, | 
one simple thumb 
ressuie fills It 

in -£ seconds 


—and it will not leak in 
the pocket or when writ- — 
ing— that’s the ‘‘meat’” | 
of the story of 


© 
be 


& Fountain Pen 


Now then, here’s the prop- 
Osition in a nutshell—the 
Conklin Pen fills itself (and 
cleans itself, too) by dipping 
it in any inkwell and simply 
pressing the “ Crescent-Filler”’ 
—no parts to unscrew 

—no inky dropper to muss with 
—as clean as a whistle 


—and all done in 4 seconds. 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up at best dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and 2 illustrated 
booklets brimful of sparkling humor 
from cover to cover, all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
268 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


SPRING BLOSSOMS— 
with their freshness and fragrance—may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beau- 

tiful complexion. That velvety smoothness 
of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE 
that wonderfully adherent yet ; 
invisible boon to women 
who know. Thesame de- 
pendable toilet requisite 
for over forty years. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c.a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 
ro cents for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 42, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SS SS 


M4 is only one of 
This Bungalow 75 attractive 
and artistic homelike homes illustrated 
in the new 1912 edition of our big book 
“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS 
100 pages 

220 illus- 


This comfortable California bungalow of 7 rooms — designed 
& upon most up-to-date lines and suited to any climate—can be 
% built for $2700. If thinking of building you should send to 
@ day for a copy of our latest book — 
: “PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 
® containing exterior and interior views, elevations, floor plan: 
& costs, descriptions and valuable ideas. We have built over 2000 
% homes and will send complete architect's blue print plans fo 
& only $5.00. _60c coin or stamps will Pease oe our big n 
#% Bungalow Book—postpaid. WRITE FORIT TODAY, 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
 -- Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World. 
es 333 H Hill 8t., Los Angeles, California 


our tools- 


ire they worn 
like this? 


f so, inferior quality of metal and 
Ity process of manufacture ex- 
in it. An imperfect tool is next 
worthless. 


illings « Spencer 
TOOLS 


**The Tools that are Guaranteed’’ 


aain in perfect condition through- 
-a lifetime under ordinary usage. 


All tools are drop-forged of high- 
de steel, properly hardened, and 
efully assembled, insuring strength 
1 easy action. 


Automobilist, motorcyclist, motor 
at owner, bicyclist, machinist or 
useholder—there is a BILLINGS 
SPENCER tool to meet your every 
=d. 

ook forthe B.&S.trade-mark on the tools 
buy. 
On sale everywhere. 


Write today for 
free catalogue H. 


: Billings & Spencer Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers 
of drop-forgings 


Established 1869 


Conn. 


Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 


city Can = $ 7 y) 50 


re your own Garage — make sure no one is using your 
without yourknowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly Ga- 
‘charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 


lwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


»ped complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of 

Any man can set it up, ready for use, in a few 
rs. Blue prints and simple directions come with 
ment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet 
, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car and all 
pment. Absolutely Fireproof, eatherproof, 
estructible. Locks most securely. An artistic 
eture any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with 
description and illustration, sent on request. (65) 


JARDS MFG.CO., 640-680 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Not yet, however, was Doctor Brouche 
to rest from the inflictions brought upon 
the world by the blistered thumb of Pierre 
Piquard. While he sat by his sick com- 
rade, doing all that a friend could do with 
no other means than deep sympathy, a call 
came from the home of frantic Madame 
Beaupetite. At the conclusion of a heated 
dispute between herself and Georges, she 
had spanked Monsieur Beaupetite with 
unusual severity and put him to bed with- 
out his supper—and her adoring Georges 
had contracted a violent case of hysteria! 

All this was as nothing. On this event- 
ful night, so fraught with tragic episodes, 
so punctuated with heroic deeds, so packed 
with thrilling occurrences, Pierre Piquard, 
maddened by the pain of his blistered 
thumb, driven distracted by the clang and 
the clamor of the rabble outside his ordi- 
narily peaceful café, crazed by the unpar- 
alleled disorder in his always immaculate 
kitchen, rushed upstairs with a maniacal 
gleam in his eye. 

From the cupboard at the head of the 
stairs he seized a clothesline; and armed 
with this formidable weapon he burst into 
the front room, where Madame Piquard 
was leaning out dispersing the populace. 

‘Pierre!’? screeched the parrot com- 
mandingly as he entered the room. 

The wrongs of years welled up in Pierre’s 
maddened breast. He swung the clothes- 
line round his head and batted that bird of 
evil across the room, where it landed, with 
a cackle and a thump, in the open water 
cooler! 

“Nom de Diew!”’ it croaked, and shivered 
violently. 

The scrawny figure in the window 
turned and girt up its voice for the usual 
evening program. 

‘Pierre!’ it shrilly began—but there it 
stopped; for the wild and desperate Pierre 
suddenly grabbed the wife of his bosom 
and planted her firmly in her stout little 
sewing chair, and tied her until he had no 
clothesline left. With the sardonic smile 
of an utterly lost and heartless and aban- 
doned criminal, he gazed calmly down at 
her—and lit the lights, and wrapped up his 
blistered thumb in her best linen handker- 
chief, and went out and locked the door 
and tiptoed downstairs. 

At eleven-ten, six bubbling American 
girls, headed by the one who looked like 
Fanchon, effervesced into the clean and 
peaceful Café Piquard where, though all 
the tables were occupied, the leader of the 
party saw no faces she had seen at dinner- 
time. The long table, however, was oc- 
cupied by a traveling class of French 
students, seeing America for the benefit of 
La Patrie; and these—every single dapper 
youngster—rose and bowed gallantly and 
looked pathetically wistful, as if they 
begged to be adopted, when the six bright- 
eyed and laughing girls, bold in their 
numbers, clustered past them. 

Pierre Piquard himself met them at the 
door of the little private dining room and 
threw it open. It was decorated with all 
the pink-paper-rose-covered lights from 
the main dining room, and with the 
fragrant geranium and the white-throated 
canary. On the table, twinkling with tall 
white candles, were the six priceless Louis 
XV_ candlesticks; and at each place, 
flanked by a tiny glass for the rare Haut 
Delatrelle, stood a cunning thimble glass of 
the Liqueur Paradis! 

A babble of delight rose from the happy 
birthday party—and the one who had 
come to Pierre with the nine dollars looked 
up at him in beaming gratitude. 

“How charming!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt is a special occasion,” explained the 
happy Pierre. “It is in honor of amemory, 
an ideal, a dream—of Fanchon!”’ 

He held the chair for the girl who looked 
like her. He smiled beatifically. Pierre 
Piquard was just plumb chockfull of peace! 
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Grain and Hay 
Business 
si cceMante timmy EES 


How 130,000 
Cut Their Costs 


It has taken 20 years’ experience investigat- 
ing thousands of businesses in hundreds of lines, 
involving millionsofdollarstomake these books. 


One is now a text book in the University of 
In fact, all are text books — in 


Wisconsin. 
130,000 progressive business offices. 


These books don’t talk glittering generali- 
ties, but in simple, easy-to-understand 
language, get right into the heart of your in- 
help answer 
question ‘‘How can I do business at less cost?” 
For instance, they show how, with a 


dividual problems, and 


Burroughs 


Bookkeeping Machine 


a storekeeper can get in a few minutes the sales and 
expense figures by clerks and by departments. You can 
show up your business so you see just where you are 
strong and where weak, and, therefore, how to build 
Select the book that fits your business, 


your profits. 


jot it down on the coupon and mail it today. 
will mention any special difficulties, we will try to help 
you solve them—without cost or obligation. 


Read the coupon carefully. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Matkers of adding and listing machines, listing and non-listing calculating machines— 
86 different modelsin 492 combinations of features—$1 50 to $950, easy payments if desired 


Select Your Book 


the 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen :—Please send Special 
Service Literature applying to the 


business 


My Name 


Position 


If you 


Firm Name_____ 
* 


Address 


Unless this coupon is filled out, it will 
be necessary to enclose 50 cents for each 


book desired. 


Years of close study to the requirements of 
those who know the best stationery at the right 
price has resulted in the production of the 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It meets the needs of the most fastidious cor- 
respondents. Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot 
supply you send us his name and we will send 
you samples free. Write for package No. 3 


Samuel Ward Company 
57-63 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in Overcoat 
Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does All that Higher Priced 
Machines Do. Over 24,000 in Daily Use. Bennett Portable 


price. It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
chine Factory, sold 
~ Ona money-back- 
4 unless- satisfied 
guaranty. Wt. 
m@760z. You 


wert can carry for 
=| home use, busi- 
ness or trips. 

sae Sennett pemriter © ==3) Proposition. 
C. G. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


ATENT 


EE Bennett 
logand Agta. 


SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow- White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


Gh Monroe 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 


GROUP of St. Louis men were dis- 

cussing a banker in that city who has 
the reputation of hard-bargaining close- 
fistedness, and who invariably gets his 
pound of flesh. 

“‘Oh, well,” said a man present who 
hadn’t taken part in the general hammer- 
fest, ‘‘he isn’t so bad. I went in to see 
him the other day to get a loan of ten thou- 
sand dollars and he treated me very 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places 
for dirt, odors, decaying food and danger- 
ous microbes found in other refrigerators. 
SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION, It tells you how 
: to keep your food sweet and wholesome —how 
to cut down ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 


It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ‘* MONROE."' The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 


“What shall we have for 
dessert?'’—is answered 
ver a hundred times in_ the illustrated Knox 
acipe book, ‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
‘eople.” It also contains many recipes for 
andies, salads, jellies, ices, etc. 


This Book Sent Free 


for your grocer’s name and address. If 
he doesn't sell Knox Gelatine send his 
name and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
5 Pure, Plain courteously.” homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping out 
9 IN “en: h h 9” with a damp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice bills, 

\ Sparkling | Did he lend you the money?’ food waste and repairs. The ‘‘ MONROE” is ces on 30 days’ trial. 


223 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“No, he didn’t lend it to me; but he 
hesitated before he refused!” 


We pay the freight and guarantee “‘full s: 
money back.’’ LIBERAL 


sold at factory oats 
atisfaction or 
CREDIT TERMS IF DESIRED. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 9, 


Lockland, Ohio a Sold Direct 
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Those old Daguerreotypes of 
grandfather and grandmother and 
Aunt Mary and then the quaint 
pictures of father and mother 
taken just after the war— money 
couldn’t buy them from you. 


Are you forgetful of the fact 
that future generations would 
cherish just such pictures of you? 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


orem, 


Your Teeth—an Asset or a Liability 


Clean, sound teeth are an asset. Keep them so and secure 
increased dividends in good digestion—good health— 
good appearance. 


Your own neglect will convert them into a liability—en- 
dangering the profits they are meant to earn. 


Be certain of the safety and efficiency of the dentifrice you use. 


COLGATE oS 


RISBON DENTAC CREAM 


TRADE MARK 


is a safe dentifrice—thorough in its cleansing efficiency 
without harmful grit—thorough in its antiseptic action 
without over-medication. 


Its twice-a-day use checks the growth of decay-germs and is made 
pleasant by the delicious flavor. 


Purchase Colgate’s at your dealer’s 
or we will send you a generous 
trial tube for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address: Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of the famous F 
Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 


Established 1806 
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THE NEWSPAPER 
GAME 


(Continued from Page 5) 


was “railroads, undertakers and morgue.” 
That meant that I was expected, in addi- 
tion to any other assignments the city 
editor might wish me to cover, to visit all 
the railroad offices; go to the station when 
the big trains were due; go to the big un- 
dertakers and copy the death certificates; 
visit the morgue twice a day to see if any 
bodies were there and where they came 
from. It meant, also, a walk of six or 
seven miles each afternoon, for no reporter 
could use a street car, except at his own 
expense, on a routine assignment. 

The city wasn’t much of a railroad 
center; so my duties consisted in visiting 
the railroad offices, where the agents inva- 
riably tried to hand out advertisements 
about excursions and such in the guise of 
news—and rarely had any real news—and 
visiting the stations and talking to the 
station master and dispatchers and other 
officials. ‘These visits usually resulted in 
the exciting information that “ Mr. McGuf- 
fin’s special car, Lotus, went east on Num- 
ber Seventeen last night,’ though every 
time the brakeman or engineers or anybody 
else gave an excursion or a picnic I was 
expected to boom it for days. Then, after 
the little grist of local railroad items— 
occasionally there was a good story—I read 
the exchanges and clipped a dozen or so 
railroad items of general interest, which 
were pasted up and followed the local news 
under a headline like ‘‘Clicks from the 
Rails,’’ or some other nifty caption. 

Unless the death certificate was of some 
important person, when it was necessary to 
hunt up facts for an obituary, the news 
secured at the undertaker’s shop was 
written in stereotyped form, giving the 
name, age, time of death and place of 
funeral of the deceased. These were run 
under a standing headline: ‘‘The Dead.” 
There were about twenty undertakers who 
must be visited each day, in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the city. If you took a 
chance and skipped one it was always cer- 
tain the opposition railroad, undertakers- 
and-morgue man would visit that identical 
place that day and get a prominent death 
good for a spread obituary. After I had 
been on this run for a week I nearly lost 
my job by writing an obituary of some 
esteemed person and leaving out his name. 
It got into the paper that way and the 
scholarly managing editor threw fits and 
profanity all over the office. 


My Copy Taken for Music 


It was before the days of typewriters or 
linotype machines and my writing was bad. 
How I envied one of our reporters who 
wrote a perfect hand and turned in copper- 
plate copy! He was a great favorite with 
the printers and used to go up to the com- 
posing room and swap stories with them; 
while, whenever I went through those 
sacred precincts, the printers used to rap 
with their composing sticks on their cases, 
an emphatic and disconcerting sign of typo- 
graphical disapproval. One day the fore- 
man reported in the local room that Shorty 
Anderson, a printer, had thrown a “take” 
of my copy back on his desk, contemptu- 
ously saying: ‘I can’t set that junk! It 
ain’t copy. It’s music—and I ain ’t got no 
music characters in my case.” And an- 
other time the chapel held a meeting to 
protest against my copy; but here Shorty 
Anderson was my friend. I had supplied 
him with a convivial Latin motto for the 
saloon of a friend of his, and he came 
to the rescue, urging that the young fellow 
be given a chance. So I wasn’t discharged. 

Presently a new man came on and the 
city editor passed the railroads, undertakers 
and morgue and the local notites to him. I 
was given police and soon was on terms of 
easy familiarity with the chief—whom I 
called “Jim’’—the captains, the lieuten- 
ants and the detectives. We discussed 
crime learnedly—but I soon learned that 
the idea of the police was to print nothing 
about what happened in a criminal way 
until they had “investigated”; and as I 
broke this rule several times they came to 
look on me with suspicion, and it was neces- 

sary to get another reporter to do “police.” 
I had become reasonably expert, at proof- 
reading and could write my own headlines. 
Our biggest head, except on a most sensa- 
tional story, was what we called a four- 
head—a line, a pyramid, another line and 


| THIS is one of the 
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of Quality 
CHOCOLATES 


So thoroughly delight and satisfy 
that all who have tasted them won- 
der how it is possible to produce 
such lumps of enjoyment in a single 
piece of Milady Chocolates. The 
box was never surpassed in beauty 
and “Class” is written on your vi- 
sion when you behold it. 


Every Piece a Surprise 


Pound Box 85c, Extreme West $1.00 
King of Bitter Sweets 


Appeal to all lovers of the tinge of 
bitter along with the creamy, sweet 
center, that leaves nothing more to 
be desired but another box of Rex. 
Get a box at your Dealer. 


Full Pound 60c 
Queen of Milk Chocolates 


Just fits the taste. A rich, smooth 
Milk Chocolate, wholesome, and full 
of goodness, rich in flavor, and so en- 
ticing you'll always want 
Titania. 


Full Pound 60c 


At your Dealer, 
or sent direct 
upon receipt 
of price. 


AMERICAN 
CANDY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


595 Suit 16% 
23 


forty biggest suit values 
ever offered to the 


women of America. 

The other thirty-nine are 
illustrated and described in 
our beautiful fashion book, 
which also contains forty 
samples of all-wool fabrics. 


BIG STYLE 
BOOK FREE 


You want this book. 
You want it because it 
describes a wonderful 3m 
new selling method Va 


which enables us to 
offer garments to you 
at wholesale prices. 
You wantit because it is the 
key to NewYork’ slatestand 
most modish styles and best 
tailoring. Every stylish wom- 
an, economically inclined, 
should have this beautiful 
fashion book. You can have 
it FREE. A post-card will 
bring it. Write for ittoday— 
now, before you forget. 


WANTED 


We want Ladies to represent our 

interests in every locality. Big 

money making opportunily. 
Write for particulars. 


NEW YORK GARMENT COMPANY, hee ie 


1168 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


-. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


4 For Invalids and Cripples —— = 
Worthington Co. gy 


(© 508 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. ay (2) 


A real shampoo 
for men! 


Try this method of washing 
your hair tonight and learn the 
delightful feeling of athoroughly 
clean scalp. 


First rub the scalp, fully five min- 
utes, to loosen the dead skin. Then 
apply a hot lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it in thoroughly, 
using the tips of your fingers, Then 
rinse in gradually cooler water, having 
the final water really cold. Rub again 
with the hands till the hair is dry. 

Woodbury’s softens the scalp, gently re- 
moves the crust and stimulates the pores. 
Used regularly in this way will soon make 
a marked improvement in the health of 
your hair. Getacakeof Woodbury’stoday. 

Write Today for Samples 

For 4c we will send a sample cake. For roc 
Ron ples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, 
Woodbury's Facial Cream and Woodbury's 
Facial Powder. For 50c a copy of the 
Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and 
scalp and samples of the Woodbury prepara- 


tions. The Andrew Jergens Company, 2603 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere X e 


My Camera 


Vest Pocket . 


The Wonderful Little 


Ensignette 


Size only 17#gx3%x% in. 


a practical folding 
camera using 6 exposure 
daylight loading films, 
opens with one motion 
ready for instant use. 
Made entirely of metal, 
beautifully finished. 


Actual picture 142x2% in. 


Bya 
New Method 


Post card Pictures 314x5'/2 are male with this 
little wonder. 


Price, $1022 
Sold only by INDEPENDENT Dealers 


List on application. Sent prepaid on receipt of the price. 
loney 
klet 


lly refunded if desired. Sample photo and 


G. GENNERT 


Established 1854 


24 & 26 E. 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


320 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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a twenty-word pyramid to close it up. The 
first four-head of which I was really proud 
was over the story of the death of a tele- 
graph lineman. His name was Finnegan 
and he fell off a pole. I remember the first 
two parts of the head and I thought it 
looked fine in print: 


FATAL FOR FINNEGAN 


Fearful Fall of Fully 
Fifty-Five Feet! 


The long watch lasted until four o’clock 
in the morning, which was the time the 
presses started. All the rest left about two 
o’clock, unless there was a penny-ante game 
guing, which there usually was after the 
proofs were all done. The long-watch man 
was expected to go over to the central po- 
lice station twice and see if anything had 
happened. There was a fire-alarm gong in 
the office. On snowy or rainy nights we 
usually took a chance and called up the 
police station by telephone. On nights 
when we were very tired, as we usually 
were, the long-watch man stretched out on 
the file table along the side of the room and 
went to sleep, relying on the friendly night 
man at the station to call up if anything 
happened. One night when I had the long 
watch I went to sleep on the files and went 
home at half-past four thinking all was well. 
It so happened that shortly after our own 
presses started that morning one of our 
pressmen fell off the press and broke his 
neck. The full story appeared in the op- 
position paper, but our paper had never 
a word—and the accident happened in our 
own building! I never quite understood 
how I held on to my job after that—but I 
did. However, I heard a few things about 
myself from the managing editor. 

Naturally, in so small a city, there was 
not enough purely local news to fill the 
many columns set aside for local in our 
paper, and each week each reporter was 
ordered to write two or three “specials,” 


-which were stories of a semi-news nature or 


on any interesting topic or thing that had 
come under his attention. If they could 
be made humorous so much the better. 
This was great training for young writers. 
We produced all sorts of yarns and I got to 
be pretty good at it, having a fertile imagi- 
nation and being new to the city, where odd 
things the others passed by attracted me. 


The Mystery of Lock Sixty:Six 


Also, I worked off some of the composi- 
tions the rhetoric teacher had commended. 
We had one star man at this sort of thing, 
although most of the specials turned in and 
printed were very fair as newspaper copy, 
and some were brilliant. I remember my 
pride in this star man, as the youngest 
member of the staff, when he put over his 
famous “Mystery of Lock Sixty-Six’’ se- 
ries. He got a hand and arm of a dead man 
from a medical student he knew and chopped 
off several fingers and cut the arm in two 
or three pieces. Then he went out to Lock 
Sixty-Six on the canal and dropped in a 
finger, shortly afterward discovering said 
finger floating in the water. He came back 
and wrote a masterly story about his dis- 
covery. He speculated graphically on the 
problems of where the finger came from, 
whose finger it was and why the police had 
not reported a missing man. The police 
pooh-poohed the story. 

Next day he found two more fingers and 
whooped it up again. The police were 
stirred. The other papers took it up. Next 
day he dropped in and took out a section of 
an arm; and when his third story appeared 
the entire police department was running 
round in circles and the people were ex- 
cited. I can see him now, writing his story, 
smoking an old cob pipe, with a section of 
that dead arm propped up on his desk be- 
fore him. Then, at the end, he explained 
it all and made the police ridiculous. 

Once a circus came to town on Sunday 
to show on Monday. On Monday morning 
we had a sensational story about the es- 
cape of a blood-sweating behemoth of Holy 
Writ, telling how this ferocious animal had 
broken out of his cage and ravaged the 
countryside. Most of the town went down 
to see and hunt the escaped beast and the 
story made such a hit with the circus pro- 
prietor that he took our star man and made 
a press agent of him. Another Sunday 
night the striking apparatus of a big clock 
in a church steeple became disarranged and 
the bell on which the hours were struck 
boomed out at irregular intervals all night. 
This was enough for our star man. He sat 
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Cut Your-Coal Bill in Half 
MEUNDERFEED Does // 


HE EFFICIENCY, as well as economy, of UNDERFEED 
heaters, was emphasized the past winter—the coldest in many 
years. UNDERFEED users and dealers everywhere so testify. 


ae = 


The Underfeed booklet, sent free on request, 
clearly explains the Underfeed way of producing 
clean, even, adequate heat, regardless of weather 
conditions, at a saving of 1 to 24 the usual cost. 


If you intend to build; if your heater (new or 
old) is unsatisfactory; or if you still use stoves 
or grates, install an Underfeed furnace or boiler; 
soon pays for itself in low cost of heat, and adds 
to the selling or renting value of your property. 


Underfeed Furnace 


Adapted forall buildings (large orsmall), residences, 
offices, institutions, schools, churches, halls, etc. Simple in construction, substantial and 
durable; is easily operated, and requires less attention than heaters of the ordinary type. 


beckWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR STEAM-HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS FURNACES-BOILERS 


In the Underfeed, cheaper grades of soft bustion results. Noclinkers. The few remaining 
slack coal and peaand buckwheat size of hard ashesare easily removed by shaking the grate bar. 


iel lean, heat : = 
and soft coal yield as much clean, even heat as Saved $40 in Coldest Winter 


highest priced coal in other heaters. Coal is fed 
from below—pumped up underneath the fire by R. C. Harris, Pres’t, Century Saw Mill Co., 810 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, wrote: ‘I have used the 


an easily operated lever, acting ona plunger. 
See diagram below showing vertical section of | Underfeed two winters, the last the severest ever 
experienced here, Had no trouble whatever in 


feed device and fire pot, which applies to both 
keeping the house above 70 while my neighbors 


furnace and boiler. : 
Fire is on top and sides, BETWEEN the fresh coal and had difficulty in getting heat at all. Havecut my 
coal bill from $85 to $45 each winter and have not 


radiating surface of fire pot and dome. 
This principle insures greatest heating effi- skimped coal either. Have looked after the 
firing of the furnace since I was a youngster 


ciency. Smoke and gases, wasted in ordinary j 
heaters, pass up through the firein the Underfeed, and have never come in contact with one which 


are consumed, yielding moreheat. Perfect com- equals the Underfeed in satisfactory results.’’ 
WRITE TODAY for our free furnace booklet or boiler catalog and fac- 


simile testimonials. Our Engineering plans also are free. Use coupon, 
giving name of local furnace or boiler dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE. Williamson Co., 329 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
; DEALERS —Get Our Sales Agency Plan. WRITE TODAY. 
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THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


I would like to know more about how tocut down the cost of 
my Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEED 253422005?" 
BOILER BOOKLET 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
Name Street 
Postoffice State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 
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Kill Gophers, Rats, | 
Squirrels, QUICK! 


Mickelson’s Kill- Em- Quick 
Gopher Poison saves city people 
many dollars by killing rats and 
mice. On the farm, we guarantee it 
to kill gophers for ess than Ic per 
acre! Kill-Em-Quick Gopher 


POISON 


also kills prairie dogs, field mice, 
squirrels, pocket gophers and other 
crop-destroying rodent pests Sold 
in 50c, 75c and $1.25 boxes—at 
nearly all druggists or direct, ex- 
press prepaid. Write for free booklet. 
Mickelson Kill-Em-Quick Co., 
Desk 7 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Man, 


* Why not get our rapid 
Druggists sale and special profit offer? Write1 


BERUTAGRI I 


minutes’ current from an 
: ordinary lamp socket 
starts a 


WY Dtraitfireless Electric Stave 


Imprisoned heat cooks the 
food, our ‘*‘water-sealed’’ ovens 
# keeping all the rich, savory 
flavor. Improves the best of 
food. Electrically heated grid- 
dle plate Fries and Toasts perfectly. 
Oven Boils, Bakes and Roasts, cheap- 
y erthangas. Saves Fuel, Time, Heat, 
Money, Temper and Energy. 


m See pee to you Free 
. actory prices. 
\Detrotfireless Stove Co 


Get our Catalog 
109 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DD i 
THE BEST.CHEAPEST AND Samy 
SUREST POISOM 
an d 
ts 


FOR GOPHERS ARO SGVINATL® 
rece 


Each 
Electric 


Fireless 


The Dealer Who Sells Jap-a-lac Knows 


that it has the quality—that it makes sales and repeat sales for him. That it is a good 
aha ea yoreame line for him to tieto. He knows that the housewives use 

- Jap-a-lac for not only one but many things. 

And that Jap-a-lac sales mean a continuous 
chain of profits for him. 


at 


: Renews 
Everything from Cellar to Garret 


Jap-a-lac is made in 21 colors and Natural (Clear). It is made in 
sizes—10c and up. The 10c can is new this year—contains enough 
to Jap-a-lac a simple piece of furniture. The wise dealer knows 
that he is money ahead when he does not substitute any other 
product for Jap-a-lac. Let us send you the Jap-a-lac booklet of 
money-saving suggestions. Proposition to dealers on request. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories : Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Can. Branches: New York, Chicago 
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dignifies type. 


S. D.WARREN & CO. 


We want to send this Beautiful Specimen Book 
to every man who issues Booklets or Circulars 


It is full of suggestions for any one interested in good printing. It shows how 
the velvety surface of Cameo Paper enriches illustrations, deepens halftones and 
The surface of Cameo is absolutely without gloss; yet it takes 
the finest halftones and gives them a deep, rich effect, like photogravure. 

The next time you plan a booklet, tell the printer to use Cameo—it will 
appreciably decrease the dead waste of unread copies. 


162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


CARAER ANTRDOA) Wes. HORSE 


SIN ERWARE CRAY BESENT 
RENLE PARRY BAY RASS 
‘CU ARE MID RA 


TAU CHEE S 


.&C.Hardtmuth’s 


' 


IN 17 DEGREES 
AND COPYING. 


IN I7 DEGREES 
AND COPYING, 


is the greatest book on the culture of Roses and other 
plants ever published. 86 pages, exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience. Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, bulbs. sseds, etc., world’s 
best for home planting. It's FREE. Write today 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 410, New Castile, Ind. 


are those that show lines 
of detail that the eye can _ 
not grasp. The pictures 
snapped with 4 


y i he 
OERZ carers 
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record scenes that cannot be — 

posed—actions that transpire 

and are gone forever, That is £ 
professional. photog: 


he: fe Ps 
A Goerz ie an be fited to the” 
camera you owa now, vet ae 


will be sent to you for the aging E 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co.“ 


323 East 34th St., New York 


POULTRY LESSONS FREE 


Send your name on a postal so you ees 
can get Gilcrest’s big book and also i 
facts about his new Poultry Lessons— ff 
free to buyers of 


IN! 
Successful “SroopERS 
Don't buy @aszy incubator till you write 


to Des Moines Incubator Co., 548 ¥ 
Second Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


CUBATORS — 


Says 
Home Oil 


Tommy: 


by every test. 


tests. 


when things are oiled with Home OI. 
because HoME Ott is a guality oil—best every way — 


All Goes Glidingly 


That’s 


It took years to produce 


Made by the 
LIQUID VENEER 


People 


because it first had to beat them all in the friction, heat, cold and safety 
That’s why a money-back guarantee goes with every bottle. 
That’s why it is sold everywhere. 
oiling outside as well as inside the home. 
for your money when you buy HoME OIL, 
directions—just go ahead and oil. 

Write for free trial bottle and prove its high quality. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
326-D Liquid Veneer Building 


That’s ics it mt best oc) 4 
ust eorcy Trial 
Bottle 


Free 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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down and wrote a thrilling story about an 
escaped maniac who had climbed up in that 
steeple and was pounding on the bell; and 
when the paper came out next morning half 
the police in the city marched down there 
to capture the madman. 

I went to work in the spring, and early 
in the fall the shakeup my friend of the 
Sunday paper had predicted came along. 
He came in as city editor. His first effort 
at getting in touch with the staff was to 
assign each member the task of reading the 
book on journalism he had written. We 
all had to read it in order to learn how to 
be reporters, though we considered our- 
selves about as good a bunch of reporters 
as the country boasted outside of New 
York. I never have known why, but thet 
man, who helped me get my job, took a 
great apparent dislike to me and made me 
the most miserable young man in the news- 
paper business. Heloaded impossible work 
on me and hazed me fiendishly. 

Finally he got me. One night at mid- 
night, after the cars had stopped running, 
when there was three feet of soft snow on 
the ground and the snow was still falling, he 
came out into the local room and said: ‘‘I 
am sorry, but I have overlooked a very 
important meeting at Number 94 Yancey 
Street. It must be covered and you will 
have to go and get it.” 

Number 94 Yancey Street was four 
miles from the office. I asked if I might 
have a cab and he refused. I started out 
about midnight and plowed through the 
snow for those four miles, wet, cold, cursing 


him at every step. I didn’t get there until - 


nearly three o’clock. I rapped on the door 
of the house. A man stuck his head out of 
the window. I asked him for the details 
of the important meeting. 

“What meeting?” he asked. 

“The meeting about the new railroad 
that was held here tonight.” 

“Why,” said the man, “we had no rail- 
road meeting here!” 

“Wasn’t there some kind of a meeting?” 
I persisted. 


“Not that I know of,” he said, and shut. 


the window. As I turned away, burning 
with rage and resolving to whip that city 
editor next day if I went to jail for life, the 
man opened the window and said: ‘Hi, 
there, kid! I forgot. We did have a small 
progressive euchre party here tonight, but 
I don’t think it was very important.” 


Trouble in the Office 


I started back, so tired I could hardly 
walk. Just then the snowplow came along 
and the good chap who ran it let me ride up 
to Main Street with him on it, which was 
cold and wet, but better than walking. 

Next day I went down prepared to club 
the head off that city editor. I told my 
closest friend, who had been having it 
rubbed into him and was willing to help 
out, but who prudently suggested we wait 
until after payday, as we might need some 
money to go to some other town. 

That very night, about one o’clock, a fire 
alarm came in from the lumber-yard dis- 
trict. The city editor rushed out and or- 
dered the short-watch man to go. Then he 
sent the long-watch man and, at regular 
two-minute intervals, fired out everybody 
else. I was about the fifth man out; and I 
got as far as the first block up the street, 
where I met a fire-lieutenant I knew, who 
told me all about it. I came back, wrote 
the story and turned it in. Meantime the 
city editor had sent out my chum, who went 
up to the fire, which was of no account, got 
the story and walked back. Hecameinand 
sat down to write. 

“What are you doing?” asked the city 
editor. 

“Writing this fire,’ he said. 

“Huh!” he sneered. “That fire story 
has been in type half an hour. You didn’t 
seem able to cover it in any decent time 
and I got another account of it.” 

“By !” shouted my chum. “If 
this is journalism working here under this 
man I'll quit now and go and pick gravel 
with the chickens.” 

“So will I!” I said. 

That night we sat up for hours deciding 
what we,would do. We determined to buy 
a daily paper for ourselves. Weknew where 
there was a paper for sale in a small Western 
city. And we bought it. I was not yet 
nineteen and he was barely twenty-one; 
but we bought it. Youth is impetuous and 
we were young! 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of six 
articles on The Newspaper Game. The second 
will appear in an early number, 
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pleasure 


You men who find 
shaving an effort 
that endsinasmart- 
ing, sore face, can 
now have a cool, 
smooth, comfort- 
able shave by 
using the 

£" 


New ys” 
TORREY 
Honing Strop 


The sharpening side is dressed with 
our wonderful new sharpening prep- 
aration, that will last a lifetime with- 
out renewing. Just strop your razor 
on this surface once or twice a week 
and on the leather finishing side before 
and after each shave. 


TORREY'S 
“HONING: 
mASTRSP | 


az, 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Torrey Honing Strop. If he cannot, 
write to us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Our booklet, all about 
shaving, sent free on request. 


Get a Torrey Razor—the best made 


Every dealer who is not now selling the new Torrey Honing 
Strop should write at once for our special proposition, 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 


Dept. A Worcester, Mass. 


“Pelouze” Electric Iron 


Has Heat Control At 
Finger Tip y. 


No need to reach up to the chande- 4 
lier switch—nor disconnect the cord 

at iron. Heats quickly—about /4/S 
half usual time. Has hot point 

and edges—no extra stand re- 

quired — saves constant lifting— 
consumes less current than 


You Can’t Burn Your Hair 
with a Pelouze Electric Curling Iron. Never gets too hot. 
Handle revolves. Cord can’t kink. 


less than one- 

third cost of§ “™ 

alcohollamp. Iron al- 

ways bright and clean. Complete with nickel plated stand, 


$3.50. 1f yous dealer hasn’t Pelouze electric devices, we 


will send you name of nearest dealer. Write for booklet. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIL. 


Raising Fruits and Vegetables in 6 Sou. 

States, traversed by S. A. L. Ry. Land 

cheap. Water plentiful. Healthy climate, 

Net $500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 

year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 

Florida. Raise Oranges, Grape Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles, Jllustrated booklet free. 

J. A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt. + 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 512, Norfolk, Va. 


AGENTS Big Profits 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled steel. 
Horsemen delighted. Takes — 
just half the time to clean 
a horse. Keeps the teeth — 
always clean; no clogging | 
— with hair and dirt. Easy — 
seller. Big profits. Write for terms and sample. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 4868 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio ~ 


That Protect and Pay . 
P TEN Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and FREE 


Big List of Inventions Wanted / 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. ' 


Sell to dealersin yourtown. Be our 


e 
Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums, 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c. FRAMES 15c. 

Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. 
Views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. | 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2354, 1027 W. Adams St, Chicago, |} 
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expression of motor-car ideals. 


Peerless standards at their best: 


Six-Cylinder Touring Torpedo 
eR ES te $4,200 
**48-Six’? 5,000 
**60-Six’’ 6,000 

Four-Cylinder 
“°40-Four’’ 
24-Four’ aes 


= | OR the coming season, Peerless Service 
ell! to users will be an extension and broad- 
ening of that which has given so much satis- 

» faction to Peerless owners in the past. 
By the instruction of owner and driver, 


“"38-Six”” Five-Passenger Touring —$4,200 


'48-Six” Stven-Passenger Touring—$5,000 


Announcing the Peerless Models for 1913 


mot] EER LESS Motor Cars for 1913 are ready for immediate delivery. By 
this earlier production of the new models, buyers are afforded the 
-unusual opportunity of a full season’s enjoyment of the highest 


The Peerless line for 1913 embraces the following models—each reflecting 


Limousine Landaulet Berline-Limousine 


Advance catalog upon request. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland 
: Makers also of Peerless Motor Trucks 


| 


$5,200 
6,000 
7,000 


$5,300 

4,200 Ee 50 Ce RENE A ape ° 
and by frequent inspection with any neces- 
sary adjustments, this service is designed to 
keep every Peerless car constantly ‘‘tuned 
up,” and to forestall the necessity for major 
repairs. 
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““60-Six?? Sizx-Passenger Torpedo — $6,000 
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\\ 
‘\\ The Real Test 


of a Typewriter 


is what it does and how Jong it does it. 


No 


matter what you pay, this must be the 


basis of your purchase. 


Think, 


then, of the record of thousands of Royal Standard Type- 
- . (a4 . . . . 

writers in the strenuous © grind”’ of railroad, insurance and big 

corporation offices, and in important departments of the 


United States Government. 


This record proves beyond 


question or doubt that the Royal measures up to the highest 
standard known among typewriters—in materials, work- 
manship, endurance, speed, action, quality of work and 


general adaptability, 


The Best Built Typewriter in the World 


Our GUARANTEE: That the Royal Standard Typewriter is made 

of the highest grade materials obtainable, and by the miost skillful 
workmen money can hire. That it will do work of the best quality 
for a greater length of time at less expense for upkeep, than any 
other typewriter, regardless of price. This guarantee attached 


to every machine as in above illustration. 


Write for The Royal Book 


Then prove the big meaning of the Royal Record and the 
big economy of Royal Price, by having a machine demon- 


strated in your own office. 
Write New York office. 


No obligation whatever. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 


Factory of the 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Harttord, Conn. 
Photo, Sept. 1910 


Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment of many 


dishes. 


meal. 


It adds zest to every 
It aids digestion. 


Thisillustration 
is nearly double 
| the actual size, 
These rubber 
bristles do not 
| shed nor soften. 
| Their firm and 
clinging touch is 
refreshing; rubs 
the dirt off, not 
in, They are 
pointed, edged 
and webbed to- 
gether and re- 
move all secre- 
tions,making the 
teeth white and 
glossy. Use them 
for awhile and 
you'll never go 
back to animals’ 
bristles. 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 
and Hashes. A necessity for good 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


Has a Velvet 


Touch 


and is a boon to sensi- 
tive teeth. With it you 
can give them the thor- 
ough brushing they need 
without pain. This pure 
Para rubber brush keeps 


your gums healthy, pre- 


vents erosion and 
formation of tartar. 


‘ Rubero 


outwears other 
brushes and iseasily 
cleansed — frequent 
sterilizing does not 
injure it. 

We'll send you one 
by mail if your 
druggist cannot 
supply you —45c, 
no postal charges. 


BOWERS RUBBER WORKS, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Al PORTRAIT OF 
MR. LO MEDICO 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“The boss wants to see the three of yous 
down to headquarters, Jack,” he says, em- 
ployingjthe plural form]‘‘ yous,” which I am 
informed is the characteristic of English as 
spoken in Jrlanda; and he then asks us to 
put on our hats and coats like good fellows 
and get amoveontous. This we do with- 
out delay, and when we again enter the pri- 
vate office of Mr. Fusaroli the agent of 
police turns to his female companions. 

“Now, ladies,” he says, “we’re ready 
for you,” and as the two females arise, I see 
that one is a fat one and one a thin one, 
which as they come into the light further 
discloses themselves seriatim as Miss 
Gemma Trombettiand Miss Maria Ragione. 
This circumstance increases the embarrass- 
ment of our journey from the Pensione 
Pellegrino to the Municipio, corner of 
Grand and Center Streets, for the silence 
which Mr. Pendini maintains as disgruntle- 
ment on account of being addressed “‘ Jack” 
is added to by Miss Trombetti and Miss 
Ragione, who sit widely apart in the Fourth 
Avenue car and look at each other like San- 
tuzza and Lola. Indeed they are so dis- 
turbed one by the presence of the other 
that neither is aware of me and makes no 
sign of recognition. 

Only Podeste talks, and remarkable to 
say he abuses me continuously for my 
stupidity in bringing in the portrait when 
the officer of the secret police, Caldarazzo, 
is there—just as if I had planned it. As for 
the agent Irlandese, he sits through the 
journey in mastication of tobacco, and 
from long experience his salivary glands 
are so little affected that not until we 
alight in Grand Street does he find it neces- 
sary to void the attendant wmore, which 
occurs without apology on the skirts of 
Mr. Pendini’s overcoat. 

It is then that Mr. Pendini breaks his 
silence, and well for him that the officer is 
Irlandese and not a renegade Neapolitan 
like the agent Caldarazzo, in which case 
murder of a surety befalls him. As it is, 
however, we proceed without mishap to the 
second floor of the Municipio, where we 
are told to wait in a small room, and at 
presently enters the agent Caldarazzo. 
Fastened to his left wrist by some manette 
of shining metal is a young man, which he 
is wearing a suit of black clothes much dirty 
and with wrinkles. His white shirt is 
stained with blood and one eye is closed 
and green with bruises, while with the 
other he weeps. Nevertheless it is plain 
to see that he closely resembles B. Podeste’s 
portrait of Lo Medico, and is correspond- 
ingly an innocent man. 

“Well,”’ Caldarazzo says, ‘‘here is that 
Dago, Rocco Lo Medico. Now identify him.” 

But Mr. Pendini shakes his head. 

“Scusa,”’ he says, “‘but this is not Rocco 
Lo Medico.” 

Whereupon the fellow weeps aloud. 

“My name is Annibale Graziadio,’’ he 
wails, and Caldarazzo hits him with his 
open hand. 

“Shurrup!” he says, and then he turns 


oO me. 

“‘Ts he Lo Medico?” he says. 

‘IT do not know,” I reply. ‘I never saw 
Lo Medico.” 

“You're a liar,’”’ he says; 
well he’s Lo Medico.” 

Then he addresses Podeste. 

“You,” he says in Italian, as Podeste 
does not comprehend English. “Is this 
not Lo Medico?” 

Podeste looks hard at the felon. 

“Kill me if you will,” he says, “‘but this 
is no more Lo Medico than I am. I don’t 
know who he is.” 

At this Caldarazzo makes a frown like a 
basso profundo on G one octave below 
middle C. 

“Have you not painted Lo Medico’s 
portrait?” he demanded. Podeste nodded. 

“And you don’t know him when you see 
him?” he went on. Again Podeste nodded. 

“All right,” Caldarazzo said, “I will 
attend to you presently.” 

He now turns to Miss Gemma Tromhbetti. 

“You, Missis,” he says in English again. 

“Non parlo Inglese,’ Miss Trombetti 
says, and I see that. Caldarazzo has 
finalmente received his dues, for it is appar- 
ent that Miss Trombetti is afraid not at all. 

“Ei vuoi, Signora,”’ he repeats to Miss 
Trombetti, and nods toward the felon. 

**Signora!’”’ Miss Trombetti shrieks. ‘I 
am not Signora, I am Signorina, you ——” 


“you know 


° 
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A clear 
business head 


and heavy, rich, oily cigars 
don’t jibe. Too heavy for 
your nerves. They dull your 
senses and slow you up. 
You need a bright eye, 
strong heart and steady 
nerves if you expect to be 
somebody. Stick to the 
mild, delightful, satisfying 


biel’ Purna 


MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM since 1857 
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The laces with 
the shape 


Madenarrow inthe center 
to slide freely through the 
eyelets; and doubly rein- 
forced to give extrastrength. 

But broad and flat at the 
ends to tie into a neat bbw— 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


All pure silk. Black, 
tan, and white — men’s 
andwomen’s. Every pair 
in a sealed box and 


_guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair at all shoe, 
dry-goods, and men’s furnish- 
ing stores, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Write 
anyway for booklet. 


Nufashond Shoe 
Lace Co, 
Dept. A, 


FOR WALLS ~ 
AND 2 
CEILINGS 
Goes on Like Paint; Looks Like Wall Paper; You Can Wash It 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- 
graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the © 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CoO.,, Brooklyn, N. Y. r 
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Look for name 
in shoe 


The 
Zenith 


The Name 


““Florsheim’’ 


brings to your mind a high 
grade shoe bearing all the 
marksofsupremequality. The 
Florsheim Shoe is nationally 
recognized as a standard of 
comfort, service and enduring 
style. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape’ shoes and oxfords, 
or send us your name and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial’’ Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose 
leaf booklet containing 25 of 
the leading styles —it’s free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 
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i THE Z PUSH BUTTON IND 28 


Most Comfortable Easy Chair In The World. 


**Push the Button’? and back of chair adjusts itself in- 
stantly—to any one of twenty different positions. Concealed 
Newspaper Basket provides handy place for newspapers, 


periodicals, books, sewing materials, etc. Disappearing 
Foot Rest makes chair extremely comfortable—Slides out 
of sight when not in use. Over 1,000 styles—Prices to suit 
everyone. Insist on getting a Royal—lf your dealer does 
not handle our line, tell him to write us. We'll supply him 
atonce. Then you can buy from him. Seea Royal today. 


Sold by all the best furniture dealers 
ROYAL CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Learn at Home 
Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at 
barexams. Makeyourhome 
auniversity. Course covers 
same ground as Harvard, 
Michigan and other big law 
colleges. We antee to 
coach free students who fail 
topass the barexams. Schol- 
arship open —pay only for 
text and postage. Write now. 


2354 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MOVINC WEST? 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
érn States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 29 Broadway, NewYork 

1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


American Corres. School of Law, 
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And then Miss Trombetti uses epithets 
in reference to the secret police agent 
which two dashes multiplied by fifty would 
not even suggest. At last she gets tired. 

“Who are you anyhow?” she finally 
demands. 

“T am a detective,’ Caldarazzo says 
with meekness, having now the wind out 
of his sails and quite abashed. 

“A detective!”’ Miss Trombetti says. 
“You! Why, you couldn’t detect a whale 
in a bathtub, because this poor one here is 
as much like Lo Medico as you are like a 
man, which is not at all.” 

Saying so, she sits down and crosses her 
legs, while she turns her back on us like 
one saying: “It is finished for all of me.” 

Finally Caldarazzo seeks Miss Maria 
Ragione. ; 

“EF yuot, cara signorina mia,” he says in 
respectful tones. “Is this not the man 
Lo Medico?” 

Miss Ragione rises to her feet. Her thin 
chest goes up and down like bellows and 
her leathery cheeks grow dark with blood. 
Also she is beginning to cry, and then she 
throws her arms round the felon’s neck. 

“‘ Ah carino mio,” she says. “‘What have 
they done to you?” 

Then she showers kisses on his bruised 
cheeks, while he struggles in vain. At 
length, when Caldarazzo is bestowing on 
us glances of mixing triumph and hate, the 
door again opens and the Irlandese agent 
of police leads in another lady. For one, 
two seconds this lady stands still in the 
doorway while Miss Ragione continues to 
kiss the felon, and then the lady utters a 
ery like Carmen when she is seeing that 
Don José is laying for her with the stiletto. 
I can assure you also that just as Don José 
chases Carmen round the stage, so this 
lady chases Miss Ragione, and if it would 
not be that the Irlandese at last grasps her 
firmly in his hands, Miss Ragione surely 
gets a share in the fate of Carmen; for in 
her clenched fists the lady holds two hat- 
pins ten inches long. Moreover, it is 
necessary for the Irlandese to place his 
hand over this lady’s mouth so that 
Caldarazzo can question Miss Maria 
Ragione. 

So,” he says, ‘‘you identify the prisoner 
then as Rocco Lo Medico?” 

Instead she answers, Miss Ragione looks 
at the lady which the Jrlandese is holding. 

“Who are you that you come between 
me and him?” she asks. 

The lady grows again very much excited. 

““Who am I?” she shrieks. ‘‘Who am 
I? I am the wife of that faithless one 
there, that is who I am.” 

After this she begins to say some things 
about Miss Ragione and the prisoner, 
which it becomes again necessary for the 
Irlandese to stifle her, while Caldarazzo 
urges Miss Ragione to answer his important 
questions. 

“Tell me,” he says again, “do you 
identify this man to be Lo Medico?” 

Miss Ragione makes herself straight 
with haughtiness. 

“I was going to,” she said, “but now 
that I find him to be a married man, I'll 
have nothing more to do with him.” 

Allora Caldarazzo takes a keyring from. 
his pocket and unlocks the manette, saying 
as he does so in English: “If you don’t beat 
it quick there’ll be a bum-looking bunch of 
dagos round here.” 

But I am not to be so easily put off. 

“‘Give us first the picture,” I say, “then 

we will go.” 
_ “You'll get the picture tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ Caldarazzo says again in English— 
“and a bat in the eye right now if you 
don’t beat it good and quick.” 


Iv 


& WE are walking down the stairs, the 
ladies having separately preceded us, 
B. Podeste asks us what it is the secret 
police agent says, because he does not to 
understand English, and Mr. Pendini tells 
him; whereat B. Podeste shrugs his 
shoulders. 

“The picture could be the Gioconda 
even,” he declared, “‘and I am not coming 
to fetch it. I have had enough of this 
fellow Caldarazzo.”’ 

Pendini stares at him with indignation. 

“What do you think?” Pendini asks, 
“T am going to fetch it? Yours is the 
picture, Podeste, not mine.” 

“Well,’’ I say, suddenly conceiving an 
idea, ‘‘when it comes to this question I, too, 
have an interest in the picture, in so much 
as I am still negotiating its sale.” 

“All right,” Mr. Pendini says, ‘do you 
fetch the picture then.” 
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The individuality of the Stevens- 
Duryea goes deeper than beautiful 
It manifests itself, 
for example, in easy riding and 
thorough-going comfort not found in 
any other car. 


lines and finish. 


One reason is the Stevens-Duryea flexible 
“three-point” support of its power-plant. This 
gives a buoyancy and steadiness that ease every- 
body and everything: the driver, the passengers, 
the mechanism and the tires. 


The other reasons are given in our Individuality Book and the 


Stevens-Duryea Catalogue—sent on request. Address Dept B 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 
**Pioneer Builders of American Sixes ”’ 


Model AA, Six-cylinder 
Seven-passenger 
Touring Car 


Price This Cabinet 52¢°;2 : 
$12.00 | ished golden, 44” tone. 20” || Live MenWanted—100% Profit 


= Slide, roll front, paper 
cabinet, etc., as shown, 
We sellitata low priceto 
introduce our Office Fur- 


ab iactosy = To Sell Little Giant Lift and Force Pump 
, Stoppage in waste pipes causes 
r 90% of plumbing troubles. 
WHY HELP TO MAKE THE 
PLUMBER RICH when the 
Little Giant Lift and Force 
Pump is guaranteed to remove 


ai, niture—Desks, Chairs, 
et] Lables, Files, Book Cas- 
—_ es, etc. Ask for prices 
Band Catalog No. 228. 
We Make Good 
Upholstered Furniture 


We also make 


School, Church obstinate obstructions and clean 


alldrain pipes? Generaland local 


Ne and Opera- @ Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor se vey 
Quality Seats, Lodge and Library Suites, Davenports and eee ad Sak igs, ee Lae 
Excellent }@ Furniture. Couches in Oak and Mahogany, Flan- itseK. 2 


: No experience required. 
Money-making terms, booklets and circulars free. 


J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, New York City 


B ders, mission andregular. Coveredin best leather money 
will buy — every piece guaranteed. Ask for prices and Catalog 
No. 428. E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co., McClurg Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Schwarzlose 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


*“ Faultless,” 8 Shots, repeating. Imi- 
tates no other. New and superior fea- 
tures. Most compact, lightest, most : 
accurate. Shoots .82 Cal. Colt Automatic Cartridge, 
obtainable everywhere. Krupp Steel Barrel, rifled by 
A.W. Schwarzlose, whose Automatic Arms are used 
by European armies. Moderate in price. 

Send for illustrated description, expert opinions, etc. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 88 Chambers Street, New York 


PATEN Tiittcrerawant Oven patents. Sead 


for 3 free books; inventions wanted; prizes, etc. I get 

patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 

RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EXPERIENCE employ my 


PAT CNTS method in securing Patents. 


So will you eventually. Why wait? Just send for my 
FREE book. WM. T. JONES, 801 GSt., Washington, De. 


THAT PAY. Book “What & 
How to ent — Proof of For- 
tunes in Patents "’ 
WANTED. Special Offers. 112-page Inventors Guide FREE 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F St., Washington, D.C. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’S oe 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on yoursideboard at home. 


INS Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 


RS FOR BOATS | ly 


Made in the Largest ‘ 1 

Plant in the World repo pary reer Mg 

devoted exclusively ‘Also 344to36H.P. 

to manufacturing 2 
cycle marine gasoline engines. Guaranteed by a 

big responsible concern. Write for big catalog— 

tells and shows you all about these high grade 
motors and how they are made. 


Gray Motor Company, 4126 U.S. Motors Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 


Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 
Dialogs, Monologs, Hand Books, 
Drills, Operettas, Jokes, Make- 


up Goods, etc. Catalogue free. 
ST. S. DENISON ECO., Dept. 20, Chicago. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., S 


INVENTORS OF WIDE 


Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE, 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C. ,and NewYork City. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, Iowa. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
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‘AIADDIN 


a ae 
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Aladdin Houses defythe coldest and stormiest climates 


N every section of this wide country you will find these sturdy houses giving 
100% satisfaction and every single one the pride of its owner. On the wind- 
swept plains of the Dakotas, in the scorching rays of Florida’s summer sun, 
or on the bleakest coast of Maine, you will hear the warmest praise from every 
owner; praise for the staunch construction; praise for the unsurpassed timber and 
lumber, praise for the wonderfully low cost. 


Charming Little Bungalows, City Dwellings, Farm Buildings and Garages 


eat The Aladdin catalog illustrates 
<u S over one hundred designs of 
Sy) pretty bungalows, modern city 
dwellings, summer cottages, 
barns and garages, and shows 
complete photographs, floor 
plans, specifications and 
descriptions for each design together with the prices for the complete buildings. 


The Aladdin system eliminates the necessity for skilled labor 


Every single piece of material in an Aladdin house is cut in our mill to its proper length, 
breadth, and thickness and ready to be nailed together without further measuring, sawing or 
fitting. The Aladdin system of cutting and fitting saves over half the labor required in the 
erection and completion of the house and more than cuts the time of erection in two. Yet, 
Aladdin houses are real dwellings in every sense of the word. Each house consists of every item 
of material necessary for the erection and completion of the building with the exception of the 
foundation and chimney. A completed Aladdin house is exactly the same as any first class 
dwelling house. But it is better and lower in cost than you can secure in your own town. 


Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, Florida, Texas, 
Kansas, Oregon and Toronto, Canada 


S. 5 : 
~ ARO ao Oe BE 


a 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped from the four greatest of lumber producing sections of the 
country. High prices are thus eliminated and the material is purchased from the original producer. The price 
on each house includes material guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of the house as follows: all framing 
lumber cut to fit; siding cut to fit; flooring cut to fit; all outside and inside finish cut to fit; windows, frames, 
casings, Stairways, glass, hardware, locks, nails, paint and varnish for the outside and inside, shingles, plaster 
board for all rooms, with complete instructions and illustrations for erection eliminating the necessity of skilled 
labor. Seven years’ success of Aladdin houses has proven their money-saving and time-saving advantages. 
Dwellings of from two rooms to twelve rooms are illustrated with prices from $125.00 up. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Michigan 


Send stamps today for Catalog 20 


Buy Farm Land 


4 at $10 an acre up adjacent to £ 
8 the Southern Railway and 
# watch it increase in value 

Plenty of rain—no drouths— 
no blizzards, Rapidly growing 
cities demand more farm produce. 
Beef, pork, poultry, sheep and dairying pay hand- 
somely, Big profit in truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton, nuts and 
apples. Great industrial openings in all parts of the South. 
Subscription to ‘‘Southern Field'’ and state booklets, Free. 


M. Y. RICHARDS, L. and I. Agt., So. Ry., Room 83, Washington, D. C. 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALLLEAKS . 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- § 
out Heat, Just squeeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface, Patches all » IT; 


machinery. Fine for motorists. AGENTS WANTED 


Send 10ce for trial tube. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


MARVEL SOLDER CO, 


HOGS Their Training, 
wae, Care and Treatment 
® THE AMATEURS’ DOG BOOK 


® Plain and practical. 160 pages, fully illustrated. 
, Formerly sold for $1.00, now by mail 25c, 


es THE DENT CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y 


B 4 A s. I 2 Then read much 
orn in prt e about yourself 

in a fascinating 
monthly Store Paper, printed for one firm in,any town. 
Ask your dealers in Hardware for Free copy of Hard- 
ware Helps, or send two cent stamp for April number to 
FRANK F. AUSTIN, 30 E. Randolph &t.,Chicago,Ill. 


"10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 28s 2's 


i paid to any place in the 

», United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days’ free trial from the day 

’ you receive it, If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we claim 

“@) for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for 

any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for 
freight and you will not be out one cent. 


’ \ LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 


Qe yee ee, to rider at lower prices than any other house. Buy direct 
\fj of us at factory prices. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices. 


: toa cee 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED iges*hgownaed sstrics torte and exhibip canis 


You 

ffi. astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we 
will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our cat- 

alogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 

bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

# SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 

will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
\ rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line’ at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information, It only costs a postal to geteverything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“That I will,” I reply, “but I cannot 
promise that it will be sold for fifty dollars. 
The best offer I can anticipate now is 
thirty.” 

Again Podeste shrugs. 

“Tintoretto sometimes received less for 
a Saint Sebastian or a Nativity,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘and the framing and glazing 
cost only five dollars. What do you say, 
Pendini?”’ 

“Take it,” Pendini says to me, “‘and we 
will make good our promise about the 
dinner.” 

So the next morning I send word to G. 
Dagnino, Negri & Company that I am 
sick, and again I go to the Municipio on 
Grand Street. There I wait one to two 
hours, and before I get the picture I am to 
give the Irlandese fifty cents and two other 
men a cigar to each. At last I am to get 
the picture which by good fortune is 
uninjured. With another cigar to still a 
third official I procure some newspaper, 
and having wrapped up the portrait I walk 
downstairs to the street. 

In front of me I see a familiar female 
figure accompanied by a man who proceeds 
feebly, as though affected with reumatismo, 
and then I can congratulate myself, I 
assure you, because soon I recognize the 
prisoner Graziadio and his wife. Accord- 
ingly I hasten after them, and when I come 
up to them I discover that Mr. Graziadio 
is clothed in a new black suit with collar 
and necktie, and except for the stiffness 
of his limbs and one very much green and 
blue eye no trace remains of his late ordeal. 

“Scusate mi, Signore,” I say. “I am 
having the honor to address Mr. and Mrs. 
Graziadio?”’ 

Now is the test, I say to myself, because 
either he will abuse me as one of the 
participants in his trouble, or he will be 
grateful because I did not identify him. 
So that when they stop walking and turn 
round, my heart gives a jump I assure you. 
To my surprise, however, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graziadio regard me blankly, and it then 
occurs to me that neither one in the 
excitement last night noticed me at all. 
Therefore, I quickly try to make up a story. 

“Mr. Graziadio,’”’ I say, “I am the 
emissary of a friend and I would like to 
speak to you.” 

Mr. Graziadio shakes his head. 

“Tf it is from that omicida Caldarazzo, 
save your breath,” he replies, ‘‘ because 
I will pursue him with the law until he is 
beggared and in prison.” 

“Besides,” Mrs. Graziadio says, “‘we 
have eaten nothing since yesterday morn- 
ing.”’ 

“That is just it,” I declare. ‘I am 
emissary of a friend who instructs me to 
invite you to breakfast at the Ristorante 
Promessi Sposi across the street.’’ 

For a moment Mr. Graziadio hesitates 
and I seize on to the opportunity. 

“We will eat first,” I add, ‘‘and explain 
afterward.” 

So I lead the way to the restaurant, 
which I see the sign of across the street, 
and pretty soon Mr. and Mrs. Graziadio 
are vis-d-vis with me at a table and drinking 
coffee by quarts. .At last after the edges 
are off the appetite Mrs. Graziadio says: 
“And who is the kind friend?” 

That is to me just the point. Who shall 
this kind friend be? I think hard and then 
I get a quite happy inspiration. 

“Signora Graziadio,” I say, and my 
voice is tremolo and sweet like Mimi when 
she says, “‘ Marcello date retta é assai buona 
Musetta.”” “‘Signora Graziadio, believe me 
when I tell you something: I am a friend 
to that unfortunate lady, Miss Maria 
Ragione, and she is asking me to explain 
something to you which I beg you will 
listen.” 

When I mention the name Ragione Mrs. 
Graziadio nearly chokes on her coffee, which 
gives me time to go on without interruption. 

“She makes big mistake,” I continue, 
“when she kisses your husband.” 

“There!’”’ Mr. Graziadio cries. ‘‘Did 
I not tell you for three hours last night and 
you would not hear me?” 

Mrs. Graziadio is now recovered her 
breath, and she nods skeptically the head, 
like one who is saying: ‘‘ Ben trovato!”’ 

“She was deceived,’ I announce, ‘by 
this picture.” 

Whereupon I take the newspaper from 
B. Podeste’s picture, and going to the next 
table I display it in a good light. 

“Would you not yourself be deceived?” 
I conclude. 

It is the first time that Mrs. Graziadio 
sees the picture, and she gasps with aston- 
ishment, for now that Mr. Graziadio is 
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again clothed decently the likeness is more 
striking.” 

“This portrait,” I go on, “is the prop- 
erty of Miss Ragione. She had it painted 
of Rocco Lo Medico who was her affianced 
lover, by my friend B. Podeste, the famous 
Milanese portrait painter, at a cost of five 
hundred dollars. It is all that she has to 
remind her by now, and in Ker name 
I crave your forgiveness for what happens 
last night.” 

I sit down at the table again, leaving 
the picture in its exposed position, while 
I wipe my eyes affectingly with my 
handkerchief. 

“Some more omelet, Mr. Graziadio,” 
I press him. ‘“‘Remember you are Miss 
Ragione’s guest.” 

He helps himself with liberality, and 
then I point out the diamond pin on the 
portrait. 

“Observe what nobility it gives the 
torso,” I say. ‘‘Two and a half carats it 
must weigh.” 

Mrs. Graziadio, it seems, cannot take 
her eyes off the portrait, and is just for 
same like spellbound. 

“The gold chain and gold studs in the 
cuffs are wonderfully lifelike,’ I observe, 
“vet I wish you to notice that but for the 
studs, chain and diamond, the portrait 
could be of Mr. Graziadio himself.” 

“Mr. Graziadio owns also gold studs and 
chain,’ Mrs. Graziadio says, tossing the 
head, ‘‘and if his bank and passage-ticket 
business is not ruined by this affair, he will 
soon buy a diamond pin.” 

“Have no fear, Signora,” I say. ‘The 
police are only too glad that they shall hush 
up their blunder. Mr. Graziadio will not 
suffer by this.” 

I look at Mr. Graziadio, who is eating 
omelet like sixty, as it says in the 
vernacular. 

“Moreover,” I persuade, “‘he will buy 
the diamond anyway, because a stone of 
two and a half carats worn in the necktie 
is, in a manner, a guaranty of his being 
solvent.” 

I then become confidential. 

“Why, do you know,” I say, “it was the 
intention of Rocco Lo Medico to have hung 
in his bank a duplicate of the very picture 
which was made by Podeste, the idea being 
that the duplicate portrait, with the gold 
and diamond, would add to Lo Medico’s 
reputation, which up to the time of his 
embezzlement was excellent.” 

I say no more for a while, letting the 
idea, so to speak, take root and deeply 
sink in. 

“And,” I continue, “this duplicate 
picture is now in the artist’s possession.” 

For three minutes or four there is a 
silence. 

“Would he sell it, do you think?” Mrs. 
Graziadio asks with some timidness. 

“‘T think he would,” I say in nonchalant 
manner. 

“But five hundred dollars is tremen- 
dous,”’ Graziadio suggests. ; 

“Ah!” IT exclaim, ‘‘but that was for an 
original sitting. For the duplicate he is 
charging Lo Medico very much less.” 

I then regard absently the excellent 
portrait again. 

“‘Compare the way the mustache curls 
with Mr. Graziadio’s mustache,” I say, 
and that apparently settles it. 

“Do you think he would take two hun- 
dred and fifty for it?’’ Mr. Graziadio asks, 
and I hope I did not to turn pale. At any 
rate I blew my nose with my handkerchief 
before replying. 

“Perhaps,” I say at last. ‘“‘Who can 
tell?” 

‘*But you are a friend of his,’’ Graziadio 
insists. ‘‘Can you not try to negotiate 
this for us?” 

Can I? !!and !!! 


. . . . . . . . 


After a decent delay of two days, I send 
them the picture via P. R. R. freight, and — 
draft for two hundred and fifty dollars with — 
bill of lading annexed. Not only is the 
draft paid, but there also arrives letter 
from Mr. Graziadio, saying that the dupli- 
cate picture more than equals the original 
and he is well satisfied. So am I, and so are 
B. Podeste and Mr. Pendini, who accept 
with pans the thirty dollars. : 

They did not, however, treat me to the 
dinner after all, but that is the way wit 
these dishonest Milanesi. They are indee 
uomini senza fede, and one can say wit 
Dante: 


Ahi, Milanesi, womini diversi 
D’ ogni costume, e pien d’ogni magagna ; 
Perché non siete voi del mondo spersi? 
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Steamed Beans or Baked Beans. 


Which do You Prefer? 


T’S only a question of what you 
want. Only a question of getting 
what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manu- 
facturer who offers steamed beans— 
or the grocer who sells them—or 
anyone who wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that 
there shall be no misrepresentation 
on thecan. Only beans that ave baked 
can be labeled ‘‘baked.’’? Steamed 
beans cannot be labeled ‘*baked.”’ 
To be sure of the kind you are getting, 
read the label on the can. 


** Heinz’’ Baked Beans are the only 
well-known brand on 
the market today that 
can use the word 


*“baked’”’ on the label. 


** Heinz’ Baked Beans are rea//y 
baked—in our great ovens under 
intense dry heat. 


They come out brown, mealy and 
tender—delicious—digestible, and 
with that real Boston baked bean 
flavor that cannot be drought out by 
any other than the baking process. 


Another thing, “‘Heinz”? Baked 
Beans have the moisture 4daked out. 


By actual analysis, “‘Heinz’’ Baked 
Beans contain 25% less water than 
boiled and steamed beans—25 % more 
nutriment—food value—the quality 
you pay your money for. 


So °‘Heinz’’ Beans, though they 
sell at the same price as boiled and 
steamed beans, are actually one-fourth 
cheaper. 


For just these reasons, °‘Heinz”’ 
Baked Beans are the leading brand 
on the market today. And, remem- 
ber, while you pay the same price, 
the grocer willingly pays a little more 
for °°Heinz” to give you their extra 
flavor and food value. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


There are four kinds of Heinz 
Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans With Pork ‘| . 


and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Pork and Beans 
(Without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Beans (With- 
out Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
at our risk. If you don’t 
prefer them to any other 
you have ever eaten, your 
erocer will refund full pur- 
chase money. 


WITH PORK AN? | 
TOMATO SAUUE 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 
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From “‘here”’ to “*there”’ 
and back again—one-third 
of the motoring world will 
oo this year in Ford Cars. 
Seventy-five thousand new 


Fords—all alike—put into 
service in a twelvemonth— 
it’s telling testimony to 
their unequalled service- 
ableness and economy. 


There is no other car like the Ford Model T. 


It’s lightest, rightest—most economical. 


The 


two-passenger car costs but $590, f. o. b. Detroit, 
complete with all equipment—the five-passenger 


but $690. 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 


will send Catalog No. 101—and the name of your 
nearest Ford representative. 


"1 


Something New 


A Lighter that lights 
every time. 


' Kraemer Lighter 


Always ready—always works. 

Answers every purpose of a 
match — without the risk of 
accidental fires. 

Just the size of a match box 
and in an assortment of neat, 
attractive designs. 

Every man needs one! You 

will want to carry a Kraemer 

Lighter when you see one. 
Write for illustrated booklet of 

designs. 

Satisfaction guaranteed by 

/ makers. 

Sold by most good dealers 

‘4 everywhere. If yours does 

bss not have it send us his 

_ name and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
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Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you haye read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century's Experience 
in the business. They tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Buila Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book 
is FREE, Write today. Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO.,105 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


MOTORS: 
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Build Your Own Boat 


Build your own boat by the Brooks System. 
We shape and fit the parts—then ship to you. 
All you need do is nail them together—simple di- 
rections—you're certain to have as staunch and hand- 
some a boat as the boat builder could turnout. You 
save % of his price, 
for 23-foot motor boat, only §25. 
a hammer, saw and screw driver you'll be successful. 
We guarantee you satisfaction or return your money 
Write for Brooks Boat Book 
describing scores of row boats, canoes, sail and motor 
boats, 72 pages, richly illustrated. Tells how to build 
from complete materials or from patterns costing from 
$2.00 to $12.00, Write postal for this free book today. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 8404 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Knock-down frame and pattern 
If you can handle 


The stropper 
that strops 
any razor diag- 
onally. 
Guaranteed 
for life. 


Because they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, punc- 
ture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely joined 
together that a leak is impossible. 
anteed against puncture — leaking — waterlogging — warping —drying 
out — opening seams—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 
The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. 
powerful— simple —can be operated by the beginner —start like auto- 
mobile motors —one man control— never stall at any speed — exhaust 
silently under water. 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing 
boats—row_ boats— cedar canvas-covered canoes, 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 


THE W.H.MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


PROFITS 


Dow mes 


| 


Brandt's Patented Automatic Ra- 
zor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any razor, old style or 
safety. Big seller. Every man wants one. 
Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 


w A. Brandt Cutlery Co.,42 Hudson 8t.,N.Y. 


The Mullins Steel Boats are guar- 


Light — 


EVENING POST 


THE APPLE OF 
DISCORD 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T—] beg your pardon, Mr. Lanier ——” 
Mrs. Wilmerding’s voice was rather faint. 
“Of course I believe you. My—mind is 
rather confused ”” Her head went 
back against the chair. Lanier, glancing 
at her, quickly saw that she was very pale. 

“Have you told Clare anything of this?” 
he asked sternly. 

“T—yes. Oh—I’m_ so sorry —so 
sorry Her voice was tremulous. 

“You ought to be!”’ There was a cut to 
Lanier’s voice, and his intense though 
suppressed anger was projected by the 
whole weight of his powerfully intense 
nature. It pierced Mrs. Wilmerding like a 
cold blade. Her pallor increased and her 
eyelids fluttered. Lanier went on, too 
angry to notice the condition of his guest. 
“Tt is through people like yourself that 
tragedies occur, Mrs. Wilmerding. What’s 
the matter—are you ill?” 

For one of Mrs. Wilmerding’s arms had 
dropped limply to her side. Lanier sprang 
up from his chair, glanced sharply at her 
face, then stepped to the buffet, where he 
dashed a little cognac into a tumbler and 
went quickly to herside. Dropping on his 
knees, he slipped one arm behind her neck, 
for her head was swaying to the side, and 
raised the tumbler to her blanched lips. 
“There, there! I’msorry. It’s not so bad 
as all that—come now!” 

All the harshness had gone out of his 
voice. Mrs. Wilmerding’s head swayed 
toward him until her mass of chestnut hair 
rested against his cheek. 

“Don’t take it so much to heart,” 
Lanier went on, his voice soothing, almost 
caressing. ‘‘After all there’s no great 
harm done. Come, taste this cognac.” 

She raised her arm, resting her hand on 
his shoulder, then swallowed a little of the 
cognac, shuddering as the strong spirit for 
an instant stifled her breath. 

“T’m so sorry,” said Lanier in the same 
low, comforting voice. ‘I wouldn’t really 
hurt you for anything. What’s that?” 

He turned sharply at a peculiar gasping 
sound from behind him. His eyes fell on 
the tame raccoon which was fishing about 
with one paw in the water pitcher. Lanier 
gave a nervous little laugh. Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding raised her head, dropped her arm from 
his shoulder and moved slightly in her chair. 

“How silly of me,” said she with a faint 
smile. ‘I’m all right now. Oh, Mr. 
Lanier, I’ve been such a fool, such a fool! 
Will you forgive me?” 

“Ofcourse. [lost my temper. I’m very 
nasty sometimes dé 

“T must go back now,” said Mrs. Wil- 
merding, “‘and try to straighten out the 
mess I’ve made.” 

“Wait until you are feeling a bit more 
yourself. A little more cognac?” 

“No, thanks.”’ She settled herself more 
comfortably in her chair. Lanier resumed 
his former seat on the piano bench. Mrs. 
Wilmerding looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Tell me,’’, said she presently, “though 
I know I don’t deserve to be told—do you 
care for Clare?”’ 

Lanier smiled. ‘‘A week ago,’ said he 
with a sort of boyish frankness, ‘‘I never 
could have believed it possible that I could 
care for any woman enough to want to 
marry her. But the miracle has happened. 
I am crazy about Clare and I want to 
marry her.” 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” 

“No. It didn’t seem quite right. It 
was like this ” and Lanier told of their 
accidental meeting on the sea beach. 

“Then you expect to leave tomorrow?” 
asked Mrs. Wilmerding. 

“Tf my man has been able to get thetug.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad Clare didn’t tell me 
that. If she had, I should not have come 
to see you tonight—and should have gone 
blundering along in the same horrid error. 
Really, I’m an awful fool, Mr. Lanier; but 
I did mean it all for the best. Is your 
piece finished?” 

“Practically. Would you like to see the 
décor of the first act?” 

“T ought to be going, but I should 
like to see it, and to hear that Cham- 
pagne Chorus that the men were all so 
enthusiastic about. What time is it?” 

“Only ten.” 

“This is horribly indiscreet.” 

“My people will not return until after 
midnight, and I never have callers. See, 
here’s my stage.” 


| NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


The largest number of successful clients is our proof of 


Patents that PROTEC 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps fo: 
our new 128 - 
R.S. & A.B. Lacey, Dept. 35,Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


April 6, 1912 


NKEE TOOLS 


Drilling out a brake 


Right and Left spider bolt. 


Ratchet. And 
Double Ratchet 


Two Speeds 
Besides the various | 
® ratchet adjustments, 
this “YANKEE” 
Breast Drill has 
twospeeds. The 

change, fast or _ 

slow, is made 
by a partial 
turn of this 


Five different 
adjustments made 
with this shifter 
Pree 
(1) Plain Drill 


lever, with- 
out remoy- 


(2) Left-hand ing drill from 
Ratchet Aue es or 
h i 
(3) Right-hand the ratchet 
Ratchet movement, 


(4) DOUBLE Ratchet 
(5) Gears Locked 


The DOUBLE 
Ratchet is a big 
time saver and 
convenience when 


work is in close def ants chads 
quarters. Any ; : is 
movement of the No. 1555— 


crank, forward or 
back, causes the 
drill to cut 


a 
““YANKEE”’ Breast Drill 


appeals to garage men, and other up-to-date 
workers, not only because of the time and labor 
it saves, as compared with any other tool for 
like purposes, but because it works with 
splendid eficiency in ways and places where no 
other drilling tool can be worked at all. 


Your dealer can supply you 


AUTOMOBILISTS—Write for booklet,“ 'YANKEE' 
Tools in the Garage”. 

Mechanics and Householders—Write for“ ‘YANKEE’ 
Tool Book". 


Three-jaw chuck 


“Get That Ball!” 


Get the D & M Baseball if 
you want a ball for serv- 
ice—a ball exactly bal- 
anced and with per- 
fectly even wrap- 
ping—kind the Zags 
pitcher likes. g 


D&S 


baseballs are guaran- 
teed for nine innings 
without ripping or los- 
ing shape. Made on 
league specifications 
with a core of pure, : 
live Para rubber. Chosen, on quality, by 
“Uncle Sam ”’ for his soldiers and sailors. 


All D & M Baseball Goods 
Are Fully Guaranteed 


Ask your dealer for 
our1912catalogand 
“Official Baseball 
Rules for 1912 ""— 
FREE. If he hasn’t 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER- 
MAYNARD CO. 


Department P 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Brand WATERPROOF 
A waterproof collar perfect in its 
linen finish and texture. Saves 
_ Collars other, time and laundry bills. 
5¢ 4ll dealers. Style Book Free. 
The Arlington Company 
725 Broadway, New York 
Established 1883 ie 


Cuffs 
Oc 


age book of intense interest to Inventors. 


ERE’S the greatest im- 
provement in motorcycle 
construction—the Thiem Tawo- 
speed Hub, Turn of crank starts motor. 
A slight pressure on the low-gear pedal 
and you’ re off, steadilyasanauto. Another 
pressure, and you are on high gear. Every 
variation of speed at yourcommand. You 
can stop in congested traffic, in deep sand, 
or in the middle of steepest hills and 
restart without dismounting or pedaling. 


The first tested and proven 


Two-speed Motorcycle 


Nine years of grueling road service has proved 
the success of the Thiem Two-speed Hub. In 
use on 90% of European motorcycles for 
years. No other American machine has it. 
This advantage with many other exclusive 
features put the Thiem years in the lead. 
Duplex Three-way Carburetor permits 25% 
saving of gasoline—handle bar control en- 
ables you'to keep your hands on handle bar 
at all times—patented Cushion Spring Seat 
and Forksabsorb all jars and shocks. The most 
noiseless, most comfortable and cleanest of 
Motorcycles. Let us prove the truth of these 
strong statements. 


| Write for Catalog 
which describes many ex- We have some open 
clusive improvements. ) ¥ 
Prices $145 to $235, 25% | tettitory and an ex 
| lower than others. ceptionally strong 
proposition fora few 


| JOERNS-THIEM |} P= 
| MOTOR CO. high-class men to act 
356 Cedar St., ST. PAUL |] as our Sales Repre- 
sentatives. 


Every Step 


_ you take on a hard heel counts on your 
_ time card of life, registering at the base 


i 


of your brain. 
| Bailey’s “Won’t Slip” 
Rubber Heels 


| put the turf under every step, has no 
hard surface in it (all rubber) and 
“Won't Slip.” 

Thousands of wearers have proved this 
scientific construction to be superior to 
all others. Insist on having them and: 
enjoy life. 

At dealers, 50c applied. Mailed 35c. 
Send diagram of the heel of your boot. 
Dealers, write for prices. 


To you we will mail a pair on receipt of 
25 cents and dealers’ names in your town. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEMORY 
the BASIS 

of All 
Knowledge 
You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book “How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
. . , Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 

dence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 

| DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 
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Lanier lighted the candle footlights and 
the charming first scene was presented 
almost as vividly as in a theater. Seating 
himself at the piano he played the opening 
chorus. Mrs. Wilmerding, herself a musi- 
cian of no poor ability, was charmed. Her 
curious adventure, coming so unexpectedly 
in a life monotonous for a woman of her 
active mind, got into her blood, and it was 
not until a little ship’s clock rang sharply 
six bells that she suddenly realized the ex- 
treme unconventionality of her situation. 
Lanier had been playing one of his songs 
and as the music stopped there reached 
the ears of the two a curious humming, 
swashing sound, and a gust of air striking 
sharply through the open porthole made 
the lamps flicker. Lanier started up from 
his bench. 

“My word!” he cried. ‘‘I believe it’s 
starting in to blow. Listen to that!” 

They looked at each other, startled and 
alarmed, and in the pause the big hulk 
took a slow heave to starboard. 

““Good heavens!” cried Lanier; “it must 
be blowing a gale. I’ve never felt any such 
motion in here!’’ 

He started for the companionway, Mrs. 
Wilmerding at his heels. Up they went, 
and as Lanier thrust his head through the 
hatch a fierce gust of wind almost drove 
his breath back into his lungs. He stepped 
out on to the deck, Mrs. Wilmerding 
following. 

They looked round. On all sides was 
white, seething water. Farin the distance 
a few scattered lights sparked out; then 
suddenly a broad beam swept across the 
foaming waters and was gone again. 

Lanier turned and gripped Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding’s arm. 

“Do you see that?” he cried hoarsely; 
“it’s the light on Otter Point. We’re out 
at sea!”’ 

Had he said “We are sinking!” the 
shock could have been no greater. Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s knees tottered under her. 

“Wait here a second,” cried Lanier, and 
darted away forward. A moment later she 
saw the flash of a lantern far up in the bow. 
Two or three minutes passed, then finding 
the loneliness intolerable she made her way 
forward, clinging to the rail, for the hulk 
was rolling with a long, rhythmic swing. 
She found Lanier hauling in a dripping 
cable and finding considerable difficulty in 
doing so. Mrs. Wilmerding watched him. 

“Look at that!” he snarled. ‘Somebody 
has cut us adrift! Somebody has played 
me a scurvy trick,” he added quietly. 
“However, we’re in no great danger. This 
northwesterly squall is driving us straight 
out to sea and tomorrow we'll be sighted 
and picked up. Nothing can possibly hurt 
us.” 

But Mrs. Wilmerding saw it differently. 
The dangers of the sea were the very least 
of her cares. It was the possible shipwreck 
of her reputation that struck through 
her with an icy chill. Mrs. Wilmerding, 
the duenna of that exclusive colony, the 
Chimney Corner, to be found floating 
round the Atlantie with Calvert Lanier, the 
playwright—and nobody else! 

“But what about me?” she cried. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Lanier, you must take me back. Can’t 
you anchor and sail me back?” 

Lanier shook his head. ‘‘My other 
anchor is in the mud off the reading room,” 
said he. “There’s a spare kedge in the 
lazarette, but we haven’t the strength to 
get it up. I’d put off in a boat but for two 
things. In the first place, I don’t believe 
we could beat back against this wind and 
in this water—we’d be driven out to sea. 
Another thing to consider is that this hulk, 
drifting about alone, is a great danger to 
navigation. I must stop aboard and tend 
the lights until she’s picked up.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding wrung her hands. 
“But what can I ever say?” she wailed. 
“How can I ever explain my position?” 

“We will say that you got caught in the 
squall while sailing on the bay and were 
forced to take refuge on the hulk,” said 
Lanier. ‘In the height of the squall my 
cable parted and we went adrift. T’ll 
frazzle out the strands. Come, Mrs. Wil- 
merding, it’s not so bad. Weare sure to be 
picked up tomorrow. There’s nothing to 
do but to wait. Come, we’ve had excite- 
ment enough for a little while. Let’s go 
below and get a bite to eat. Who do you 
suppose cut that cable anyway?” He 
leaned down and studied her face —‘‘Our 
jealous friend, young Ravenel?’ 

“Don’t!” groaned Mrs. Wilmerding, 
and covered her face with her hands. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Ideal 


Summer Shoe 


Do your feet swell, sting and scald 
in warm weather? 


The Dr. Sawyer Piano-Hammer-Felt 
Cushion Insole (patented No. 858,- 
368) overcomes the scalding ten- 
dency by resisting not only the 
moisture, but the heat. 


The “JOY OF WEARING” Dr. 
Sawyer Cushion Sole WHITE 
HOUSE SHOES is due to this cool- 
ing quality and the velvety feel to 
the sole of the foot. 


Price $5.00 


Men’s Glazed Kangaroo Oxfords. 


Made over our famous Foot Form 
Last, a last that we shall continue 
indefinitely, enabling you to pro- 
cure high or low shoes over the 
same last. 


The heel is what we call our “Sen- 
sible Heel,” being neither too high 
or too low. The single sole with 
the moderately long vamp, produces 
those genteel lines so necessary to 
a dressy shoe. 


If you cannot procure these shoes at your dealers send us $5.00, stating 
size and width worn, and we will send you a pair, express prepaid. 


Send for STYLE BOOK No. 2, Showing Complete Line. 


Our artists will send 
you plans in colors for any 
rooms you wish to decorate— 
Free ofcharge. Writeforthem! 


Original plans for ceiling, frieze, side walls and 
stencils made by designers in touch with the modern 
They will study 
the size, lighting and arrangement of your rooms— 
And there will be no 

It will enable your 
local decorator to give you as artistic results as the 
high-priced men from New York or other big cities. 


ideas of the large Art Centers. 


give you individual service. 
charge for this expert advice. 


tographer. 


New Homes 


Architects specify 
Alabastine. Put on 
the first coat —after 
the walls settle you 
can put on second ~ 
coat without the ex- 
pense and muss of 
washing off. 


Alabastine Company 


New York City 
Desk 19—105 Water Street 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
619 Grandville Road 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is distinguished for its exquisite water color tints. 
vogue for the new decorating than wall paper or paint and costs 
+ farless. All kalsomine colors appear crude 
beside the soft-hued Alabastine tinting. 


Send for this Free Book 


of Beautiful Rooms 


Go into twenty artistic homes with our pho- 
See how adaptable is Alabastine — 
perfect harmony throughout yet a distinctive 
treatment ofeach room. Absolutely sanitary— 
goes furthest on the walls, easiest and quickest 
to apply —no waiting or muss, and neither 
chips, peels or rubs off when put on properly. 


Full Five Pounds 
White 50c; Regular Tints 55c 
Write for The Alabastine Book—today 


‘ WnegGoy, Saint Louis, Mo. 


P.S.—_BUSTER BROWN SHOES for Boys and Girls. 


There’s Extra Wear in Every Pair. 


More in 


WY 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and 


geuerator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; 
sliding gears. Four cylinders, 344 x 5% inch bore and stroke; Bosch 
magneto; 106-inch wheelbase; 32 x 344 inch tires. Color, standard 
Hupmobile blue 


Long-Stroke ‘‘32” Roadster, $900 


F, O. B. Detroit. Same chassis and equipment as Touring Car above. 


The Unit Power Plant 


With cylinders, intake and exhaust manifolds and water 
jackets cast in one piece, valve mechanism enclosed, bore of 
344 inches and stroke of 544 inches, the motor is compact, 
rigid, silent, highly efficient in pulling power, and vibration- 
less. The cover plate which protects the valve mechanism 
from dirt, keeps oil in and at the same time admits of ready 
access. In having three large-size bearings for the crank- 
shaft instead of the usual two in the case of block motors, 
additional strength and steadiness are imparted. The 
crankshaft bearings are Babbitt metal cast in bronze 
shells —well-nigh indestructible through wear if properly 
adjusted and lubricated. The upper part of the crank case 
and the entire clutch and transmission housing are one 
piece of highest grade aluminum alloy. The lower half is 
pressed steel, supporting the motor unit and forming a 
dust-tight pan. Thus engine, clutch and transmission are 
a compact unit, with no working parts exposed. 


The Large-Size Clutch 


In design and size the clutch compares favorably with 
that of a 60 horsepower car—so large that the car may be 
started on high gear without noise or jerk. Multiple discs, 
13 inch diameter, running in an oil-bath. Clutch brake to 
stop whirling and facilitate gear-shifting. 


Transmission of 40 H. P. Size 


Selective sliding gears, affording three forward speeds 
and reverse, large enough for a 40 h. p. car. Mounted on 
Hyatt high-duty roller bearings. Large gears are of acid 
open hearth steel, smaller ones of electric alloy steel—both 
hard and long-wearing. Imported F & S Annular roller 
bearings and ball thrusts throughout. 


Fly-wheel Pumps Oil 


Instead of a small pump—liable to stoppage and break- 
age—the flywheel, by pressure, pumps the oil to all parts 
of motor, clutch and transmission. Grit is segregated in 
sediment chambers. This system is not only highly efficient 
and automatic, but economical, as the oil is used and 
circulated over and over and over again. 


Full-Floating Rear Axle 


Here again is superiority to the usual practice, in the 
full-floating rear axle—so strong structurally that no truss 
rods are needed. Wheels run on Bower high-duty roller 
bearings mounted on the axle casing, while the axle shafts, 
bolted to the hub flanges, turn the wheels, but bear no 
weight. The front axle, too—one-piece, drop-forged—is 
amply strong for the severest service. 
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MARE 


The Secret of the Increase 
Power of the Long-Stroke “32” Hupmobile 


A motor car’s ability to get over the road—to make the grades— 
to haul the load—is truly defined by its pulling power, and 
by nothing else. 


Thus, because rated power is merely a mathematical computa- 
tion, based on the motor’s bore and stroke, it cannot be 
an accurate indication of what the Hupmobile Long- 
Stroke ‘‘32,’’ or any other car, can actually do, 


On the other hand, pulling power is increased or decreased by 
these most important factors: — 


1—Relation of piston stroke to cylinder bore. 
2—Motor design. 
3—Efficiency of the carburetor. 


4—The degree of simplicity attained in the general chassis 
construction. 


5—The degree to which friction is reduced in the working parts. 
6—Weight of the car. 
Let us see how and why it is greater in the Long-Stroke ‘‘32”’ 


1—A stroke neither too long nor too short, but in ratio to the bore 
as.1.7 to 1—the mean average of the most widely used 
European practice. 

2—A motor with cylinders cast en bloc; valves at the side, protected 
from dust and dirt. The adaptation of the best European de- 
signs to American conditions. The Long-Stroke “32” goes a 
step farther by providing three liberal crankshaft bearings— 
instead of the two usual in unit cylinder construction — shut- 
ting out the possibility of undue crankshaft strains. 

3—Absolutely automatic carburetion—assuring correct mixture at 
all speeds and under all loads, without resort to adjustments. 

4—A chassis stripped clean of every complication. Motor, clutch 
and transmission a compact, space- and weight-saving unit, 
permarently aligned and dispensing with a shaft and universal 
joints between clutch and transmission. 

5—Friction reduced to the last limit by the finest domestic and 
imported ball and roller bearings at allimportant points out- 
side of the motor. One universal joint between transmission 
and full-floating rear axle, instead of two. Practically straight 
line drive. 

6— Weight 200 to 300 pounds under that of many cars of equal size 
and rating. That much less dead weight to dissipate power. 

Each of these is a distinct and unusual advantage in itself. 

Collectively, and because they enable a greater proportion of the 

‘ engine’s power to do its real work—they set the Hupmobile Long- 
Stroke ‘‘32”’ apart from and above cars of its price. 

Their incorporation in the $900 Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’ Hupmobile is the 
result of the work of a homogeneous engineering and factory 
organization, held intact since the inception of the company; 
and the designs of E. A. Nelson, who designed the original 
Hupmobile and all succeeding models. 

Catalog mailed on request. 


Hupmobiles are now being built in the new factory, 


which, in point of equipment and facilities, ranks 
among the finest motor car plants in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1229 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


1 


April 6,1912— 
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15,000 Runabout Owners 


The Hupmobile Runabout, from the very first, was 
considered the standard of the runabout type; and it still 
retains that distinction. It has the enthusiastic friendship 
of 15,000 owners in all parts of the world. It is Mr Nelson's 
first Hupmobile; and today is manufactured, in all essen- 
tials, on his original designs In fact, economy of operation 
and efficiency of service have never shown it necessary to 
make radical changes in those designs. 


The Famous Runabout Power Plant 


Every Runabout motor is the duplicate of that which 
drove the Hupmobile World-Touring Car on its notable 
globe-girdling tour. It is one of the simplest, most sturdy 
and most efficient automobile engines ever designed. 
Cylinders cast in pairs, valves at the side and three-bearing 
crankshaft. It is combined with the clutch and trans- 
mission into a unit power plant. The clutch is multiple 
disc, of fine saw-blade steel; the transmission of the sliding 
gear type, with two speeds forward and reverse. 


Ingenious Oiling System j 


Motor lubrication is by the splash system, which is used 
in many of the costlier cars. The oil reservoir is at the 
right of the motor cylinders, where the oil is kept warm and 
in fluid state, regardless of weather. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the flow of oil to motor is controlled by the throttle, 
so that the amount of oil entering the crankcase is regulated 
by the speed of the motor—high speed, more oil; lov 
speed, less oil. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto 


The Runabout was the first car of its price to include 
the world-famous Bosch high tension magneto without 
extra cost. Control of the car is simplified by the time of 
the spark being fixed. The spark is so timed that the 
explosions in the cylinders occur at the point of highest 
compression—which is not always the case when the driver 
has control of a variable spark. Many of the leading 
European cars employ the fixed spark, and the practice is 
growing in America since the Hupmobile Runabout 
initiated it. i 


Timken and Hyatt Roller Bearings 


In rear axle and wheels and in the front wheels, Timken 
and Hyatt roller bearings are employed. The front wheels 
run on the former; the rear wheels on the latter. The 
differential gears and pinion at the rear of the drive shaft 
are also fitted with Hyatt and Timken rollers. The front 
axle, like the rear, is more than amply strong to bear the 
weight of the car and withstand road shocks, being a drop 
forging of high carbon steel. 


Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world-touring car 
around the world —4 cylinders, 20 h.p., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 
Equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools 
and horn, 


| 
f 
| 

| 


20 H. P. Roadster, $850 

F. O. B. Detroit, with same chassis as Runabout above, except wheel 
base of 110 inches, and same equipment; also highly-finished steel box | 
on rear deck. 
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RATAGEM AND SPOILS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


pattern that had been fashionable per- 
aps twenty years ago and would be fash- 
ynable again, no doubt, twenty years 
ence; there were gray trousers that had 
ever been pressed apparently; and, to 
mish off with, there was a pair of square- 
oed, high-heeled boots of a kind now seen 
aostly in faded full-length photographs of 
‘entlemen taken in the late seventies— 
joots with wrinkled tops that showed for 
our inches or more and shined clear up to 
he trouser-line with some sort of blacking 
hat put a dull bluish iridescent blush upon 
he leather, almost like the colorson a dove’s 
yreast feathers. 

“Thanks for the tip, Mac,” said Malley, 
ind he made off after the old man, who by 
iow had turned and was maneuvering 
lown the corridor toward where a revolv- 
ng door turned unceasingly, like a wheel in 
, squirrel’s cage. ‘‘Oh, colonel!” called 
yut Malley on a venture, dodging through 
he human currents and trying to overtake 
he stout, broad figure ahead of him. An 
“xceedingly young, exceedingly important 
yerson, who looked as though he might be 
yrominent in the national guard or on some 
rovernor’s stafi, half rose from a leather 
ounge and glanced about inquiringly, but 
‘he old man in the cape and boots kept on. 

“Major!” tried Malley vainly. “ Major! 
Tust a minute, please.”’ And then, “Judge! 
Dh, judge!”’ he called as a last resort, and 
it that his quarry swung about on his heels 
ind stopped, eying him with whimsical, 
nild blue eyes under wrinkly lids. 

“Son,” he said in a high, whiny voice 
which instantly appealed to Malley’s sense 
of picturesque values, “was it me that 
you’ve been yellin’ at?” 

Malley answered, telling his name and 
that he was a reporter for the Sun. A 
moment later he was surprised to find 
lhimself shaking hands warmly with the 
older man. 
| “Malley, did you say?” the judge was 
inquiring almost eagerly. ‘‘ Well, now, son, 
I’m glad to meet up with you. Malley isa 
fairly familiar name and a highly honored 
yne down in our part of the country. There 
was a captain in Forrest’s command of 
your name—Captain Malley—a mighty 
gallant soldier and a splendid gentleman! 
You put me right sharply in mind of him 
too—seem to favor him considerably round 
the eyes. Are you closely related to the 
Southern branch of the family, suh?”’ 

Malley caught himself wishing that he 
could say “Yes.” The old judge showed 
almost a personal disappointment when 
“Malley confessed that none of his kins- 
people, so far as he knew, ever resided south 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“No doubt a distant connection,” 
amended the judge, as though consoling 
both himself and Malley; ‘‘the family re- 
semblance is there shorely.”’ He laid a 
pudgy pink hand on Malley’s arm. “You'll 
/pardon me for presumin’ on such short ac- 
/quaintance, but down where I come from it 
‘is customary, when two gentlemen meet up 
‘together at about this hour of the evenin’’’— 
‘it was then three o’clock P.M., Eastern time, 
‘as Malley noted—“‘‘it is customary for them 
to take adram. Will you join me?” 

Scenting his story, Malley fell into step 
by the old judge’s side; but at the door of 
‘the café the judge halted him. 

- “Son,” he said confidentially, ‘I like 

this tavern mightily—all but the grocery 
here. I must admit that I don’t much care 
for the bottled goods they’re carryin’ in 
stock. I sampled ’em and I didn’t enthuse 
over ’em. I wish you’d go up to my cham- 
ber with me and give me the benefit of your 
best judgment on a small vial of liquor 
I brought with me in my valise. It’s an 
eighteen-year-old sour mash, mellowed in 
the wood, and I feel that I can recommend 
it to your no doubt discriminatin’ palate. 
Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company, suh?”’ 

Malley, smiling to himself, went with 
the judge, it struck him with emphasis that, 
for a newly arrived transient, this old man 
seemed to have an astonishingly wide ac- 
quaintance among the house staff of the 
Hotel Royal. A page-boy, all buttons and 
self-importance, sidestepped them, smiling 
and ducking at the old judge’s nod; and 
the elevator attendant, a little, middle- 
aged Irishman, showed unalloyed pleasure 
when the judge, after blinking slightly and 
catching his breath as the car started up- 
ward with a dart like a scared swallow, 
inquired whether he’d had any more news 


yet of the little girl who was in the hospital. 
Plainly the old judge and the elevator man 
had already been exchanging domestic 
confidences. 

Into his small room on the seventeenth 
floor Judge Priest ushered the reporter 
with the air of one dispensing the hospi- 
talities of a private establishment to an 
honored guest, made him rest his hat and 
overcoat—‘rest’’ was the word the judge 
used—and sit down in the easiest chair and 
make himself comfortable. In response to 
a conversation which the judge had over the 
telephone with some young person of the 
feminine gender, whom he insisted on ad- 
dressing as Miss Exchange, there presently 
came knocking at the door a grinning negro 
boy bearing the cracked ice, the lump 
sugar and the glasses the old judge had 
ordered. Him the judge addressed direct. 

“Look here,” asked the judge, looking 
up from where he was rummaging out a 
flat quart flask from the depths of an 
ancient and much-seamed valise, ‘‘ain’t 
you the same boy that I was talkin’ to 
this mornin’?”’ 

“Yas, suh,” said the boy, snickering, 
“Horace.” 

‘““Where you came from they didn’t call 
you Horace, did they?” inquired the old 
man. 

“Naw, suh, that they didn’t,” admitted 
Horace, showing all his teeth except the 
extremely rearmost ones. 

“What was it they called you—Smoke 
or Rabbit?” 

“Ginger,” owned up Horace delightedly, 
and vanished, still snickering. Malley 
noticed that the coin which the old man 
had extracted from the depths of a deep 
pocket and tossed to the darky was a much 
smaller coin than guests in a big New York 
hotel customarily bestowed upon bellboys 
for such services as this; yet Horace had 
accepted it with every outward evidence of 
a deep and abiding satisfaction. 

With infinite pains and a manner almost 
reverential, as though he were handling 
sacred vessels, the old judge compiled two 
dark reddish portions which he denomi- 
nated toddies. Malley, sipping his, found 
it to be a most smooth and tasty mixture. 
And as he sipped, the old judge, smiling 
blandly, bestowed himself in a chair, which 
he widely overflowed, and balancing his 
own drink on the chair arm he crossed his 
booted feet and was ready, he said, to hear 
what his young friend might have to say. 

As it turned out, Malley didn’t have 
much to say, except to put the questions by 
which a skilled reporter leads on the man 
he wants to talk. And the old judge was 
willing enough to talk. It was his first 
visit to New York; he had come reluc- 
tantly, at the behest of certain friends, upon 
business of a more or less private nature; 
he had taken a walk and a ride already; he 
had seen a stretch of Broadway and seen 
some of Fifth Avenue, and he was full of 
impressions and observations that tickled 
Malley clear down to the core of his 
reportorial soul. 

So Malley, like the wise newspaper man 
he was, threw away his notes on the Bra- 
zilian rubber magnate and the merchant 
prince of Sandusky; and at dark he went 
back to the office and wrote the story of old 
Judge Priest, of Kentucky, for a full col- 
umn and a quarter. Boss Clark, the night 
city editor, saw the humor value of the 
story before he had run through the first 
paragraph; and he played it up hard on 
the second page of the Sun, with a regular 
Sun head over it. 

It was by way of being a dull time for 
news in New York. None of the wealthiest 
families were marrying or giving in mar- 
riage; more remarkable still, none of them 
were divorcing or giving in divorce. No 
subway scandal was emerging drippingly 
from the bowels of the earth; no aviator 
was descending abruptly from aloft with a 
dull and lethal thud. Malley’s story, with 
the personality of the old judge deftly set 
forward as a foil for his homely simplicity 
and small-town philosophy, arched across 
the purview of divers saddened city editors 
like a rainbow spanning a leadish sky. The 
craft, in the vernacular of the craft, saw 
the story and went toit. Inside of twenty- 
four hours Judge Priest, of Kentucky, was 
Broadway’s reigning favorite, for publicity 
purposes anyhow. ; 

The judge kept open house all that next 
day in his room at the Hotel Royal, receiv- 


ing regular and special members of various 
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ae Y boy got me eating it. He’s crazy about it in sandwiches, 
on bread, crackers, toast. Now we eat it together, for 
luncheon, ’tween meals— any hungry time. 


“It’s good to taste, and good for you, too.. Just peanuts, roasted, 
salted, ground to creamy butter. And those Beech-Nut glass jars 
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Brand. It’s never sold in bulk, always airless-sealed in glass jars. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
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interesting model plantatCanajoharie. Make it avacationside-trip. 
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The Largest Baseball Buildings 


in America are Covered with 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


The importance of fire-proof con 


struction was so vividly demonstrated 


to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the Polo Grounds in New 


York by the disastrous fire which 


destroyed their $200,000.00 structure 


last year that they decided to take no chances of a repetition. They 
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EVENING POST 


city staffs. 
lady writer of the Evening Journal, had a 
full-page interview, in which the judge, 
using the Southern accent as it is spoken 
in New York exclusively, was made to dis- 


| cuss, among other things, the suffragette 


movement, women smoking in public, 
Fifth Avenue, hobble skirts, Morgan’s raid, 
and the iniquity of putting sugar in corn 
bread. The dialect was the talented Miss 
Margaret Movine’s, but the thoughts and 
the words were the judge’s, faithfully set 
forth. The Times gave him a set of jingles 
on its editorial page and the Evening Mail 


| followed up with a couple of humorous para- 


graphs; but it was the Sunday World that 
scored heaviest. 

McCartwell, of the Sunday, went up and 
secured from the judge his own private 
recipe for mint juleps—a recipe which the 
judge said had been in his family for three 
generations—and he thought possibly 
longer, it having been brought over the 
mountains and through the Gap from Vir- 
ginia by a grandsire who didn’t bring much 
of anything else of great value; and the 
World, printing this recipe and using it as a 
starter, conducted through its correspond- 
ents southward a telegraphic symposium of 
mint-julep recipes. Private John Allen, of 
Mississippi; Colonel Bill Sterritt, of Texas; 
Marse Henry Watterson and General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky; Sen- 
ator Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, and others, 
contributed. A dispute at once arose in the 
South concerning the relative merits of 
crushing the mint and merely bruising it. 
An old gentleman in Virginia wrote an 
indignant letter to the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. He said it should be bruised 
only—and a personal misunderstanding be- 
tween two veteran members of the Pen- 
dennis Club, of Louisville, was with difficulty 
averted by bystanders. For the American, 
Tom Powers drew a cartoon showing the 
old judge, with a julep in his hand, march- 
ing through the Prohibition belt of the 
South, accompanied by a procession of jubi- 
lant Joys, while hordes of disconcerted 
Glooms fled ahead of them across the map. 
In short, for the better half of a week 
Judge Priest was a celebrity. And on the 
fourth day the judge, sitting in the pri- 
vacy of his chamber and contemplating his 
sudden prominence, had an idea—and this 
idea was the answer to a question he had 
been asking himself many times since he 
left home. He spent half an hour and 
seventy cents telephoning to various news- 
paper offices. When finally he hung up 
the receiver and wriggled into his caped 
overcoat a benevolent smile illumined his 
broad, pink face. The smile still lingered 
there as he climbed into a cab at the curb 
and gave the driver a certain Wall Street 
address, which was the address of one 
J. Hayden Witherbee. 


J. Hayden Witherbee, composing the 
firm of Witherbee & Company, brokers and 
bankers, had a cozy flytrap or office suite 
in one of the tallest and most ornate of the 
office buildings or spider-webs in the down- 
town financial district. This location was 
but a natural one, seeing that Mr. J. Hay- 
den Witherbee’s interests were widely scat- 
tered and diversified, including as they did 
the formation and construction—on paper 
and with paper—of trolley lines; the float- 
ing of various enterprises, which floated the 
more easily by reason of the fact that water 
was their native element; and the sale of 
what are known in the West as holes in the 
ground and in the Hast as permanent min- 
ing investments. He had in his employ a 
competent staff, including a grayish gentle- 
man of a grim and stolid aspect, named 
Betts. 

Being a man of affairs, and many of 
them, Mr. Witherbee had but small time 
for general newspaper reading, save and 
except only. the market quotations, the 
baseball scores in season and the notices of 
new shows for tired business men, though 
keeping a weather eye ever out for stories 
touching on the pernicious activities of the 
Federal Grand Jury, with its indictments 
and summonses and warrants, and for the 
United States Post-Office Department, with 
its nasty habit of issuing fraud orders and 
tying up valuable private mail. Neverthe- 
less, on a certain wintry afternoon about two 
o’clock or half-past two, when his office boy 
brought to him a small card, engraved— 
no, not engraved; printed—smudgily 
printed with the name of William Pitman 
Priest and the general address of Kentucky, 
the sight of the card seemed to awaken 
within him certain amusing stories which 
had lately fallen under his attention in the 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


rinted columns; and, since he never over- 
ooked any bets—even the small ones—he 
told the boy to show the gentleman in. 
The reader, I take it, being already ac- 
quainted with the widely varying conver- 
sational characteristics of Judge Priest and 
Mr. J. Hayden Witherbee, it would be but 
a waste of space and time for me to under- 
take to describe in detail the manner of 
their meeting on this occasion. Suffice it to 
say that the judge was ushered into Mr. 
J. Hayden Witherbee’s private office; that 
he introduced himself, shook hands with 
Mr. Witherbee, and in response to an in- 
vitation took a seat; after which he com- 
plimented Mr. Witherbee upon the luxury 
and good taste of his surroundings, and re- 
marked that it was seasonable weather, 
considering the Northern climate and the 
time of the year. And then, being re- 
quested to state the nature of his business, 
he told Mr. Witherbee he had called in the 
hope of interesting him in an industrial 
property located in the South. It was at 
this juncture that Mr. Witherbee pressed a 


large, dark cigar upon his visitor. 


““Yes,”’ said Mr. Witherbee, “we have 
been operating somewhat extensively in 
the South of late, and we are always on the 
lookout for desirable properties of almost 
any character. Er—where is this particu- 
lar property you speak of located and what 
is its nature?” 

When Judge Priest named the town Mr. 
Witherbee gave a perceptible start, and 
when Judge Priest followed up this disclo- 
sure by stating that the property in ques- 
tion was a gasworks plant which he, hold- 
ing power of attorney and full authority to 
act, desired to sell to Mr. Witherbee, com- 
plete with equipment, accounts, franchise 
and good will, Mr. Witherbee showed a 
degree of heat and excitement entirely out 
of keeping with the calmness and delib- 
eration of Judge Priest’s remarks. He 
asked Judge Priest what he—the judge— 
took him— Witherbee—foranyhow? Judge 
Priest, still speaking slowly and choosing 
his words with care, then told him—and 
that only seemed to add to Mr. Witherbee’s 
state of warmth. However, Judge Priest 
drawled right on, 

“Yes, suh,’”’ he continued placidly, ‘‘ac- 
cordin’ to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, you are in the business of buyin’ and 
sellin’ such things as gasworks, and so I’ve 
come to you to sell you this here one. You 
have personal knowledge of the plant, I be- 
lieve, havin’ been on the ground recently.” 

“Say,” demanded Mr. Witherbee with 
a forced grin—a grin that would have re- 
minded you of a man drawing a knife— 
“say, what do you think you're trying to 
slip overon me? I did go to your measly 
little one-horse town and I spent more than 
a week there; and I did look over your 
broken-down little old gashouse, and I con- 
cluded that I didn’t want it; and then I 
came away. That’s the kind of a man I 
am—when I’m through with a thing I’m 
through with it! Huh! What would I do 
with those gasworks if I bought ’em?”’ 

“That, suh, is a most pertinent point,” 
said Judge Priest, “and I’m glad you 
brought it up early. In case, after buyin’ 
this property, you do not seem to care 
greatly for it, 1 am empowered to buy it 
back from you at a suitable figure. For 
example, I am willin’ to sell it to you for 
sixty thousand dollars; and then, pro- 
vidin’ you should want to sell it back to 
me, I stand prepared to take it off your 
hands at twenty-six thousand five hundred. 
I name those figures, suh, because those are 
the figures that were lately employed in 
connection with the proposition.” 

‘“‘Blackmail—huh!” sneered Mr. With- 
erbee. “Cheap blackmail and nothing 
else. Well, I took you for a doddering old 
pappy guy; but you’re a bigger rube even 
than I thought. Now you get out of here 
before you get thrown out—see?”’ 

‘‘Now there you go, son—fixin’ to lose 
your temper already,” counseled the old 
judge reprovingly. 

Mr. Witherbee had already lost it, how- 
ever—completely lost it. He jumped up 
from his desk as though contemplating acts 
of violence upon the limbs and body of the 
broad, stoutish old man sitting in front 
of him; but he sheered off. Though old 
Judge Priest’s lips kept right on smiling, his 
eyelids puckered down into a disconcerting 
little squint; and between them little men- 
acing blue gleams flickered. Anyway, per- 
sonal brawls, even in the sanctity of one’s 
office, were very bad form and sometimes 
led to that publicity which is so distasteful 
to one engaged in large private enterprises. 
Mr. Witherbee had known the truth of this 
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_ Investigate This First! 
Fe 1912 Caloric 


Fireless Cook Stove 
The Only Fireless Cook Stove Made With Steam Valve and Porcelain Lining 


It is the most solidly built, most durable, 
best looking and best cooking Fireless. 

Its porcelain lining is like the porcelain 
lining of a bath tub—ypermanently white, 
easily cleaned. 


to Caloric cooking. They increase the utility 

of the Caloric many times. Yet they are sup- 

plied without extra charge with every Caloric. 
Think about a Caloric Cook Stove now. 


It is a lifetime investment. Give it reason- 


It is practically indestructible. No wear able care and it will be in business when 
out. No rust out. your grandchildren are learning how to cook. 
Calorie S Radi It costs so little, it saves so much and it 
aloric Soapstone Radiators means so much to have just the right thing, 
These are the best absorbers and radiators that anybody who is ever going to buy a 


of heat known to science. 

Any good fireless cooker will save you 
money. But the Caloric Cook Stove saves 
you most money, because its specially pre- 
pared soapstone radiators soak up the heat 
fastest and hold it longest. 

They heat the Caloric ovens to a temper- 
ature of 400 degrees. 


Cooks Everything 

Because of this degree of heat you can 
bake and roast as well as boil and stew and 
steam. You can roast a chicken to a turn. 
You can make a pie with the flakiest of 
crusts. You can bake an Angel Cake that 
will melt in your mouth. And you can cook 
from three to nine different dishes at a time. 


Fireless at all can best afford to buy a Caloric 
Cook Stove now. 

The Caloric is sold by dealers in 6,000 
cities. Go to your dealer and ask him to 
show you the Caloric. 


Write for These 


We will gladly send you our complete Cata- 
log, showing every size and style of Porcelain- 
Lined Caloric Cook Stoves. This will tell about 
the aluminum cover lining and the solid wood- 
work. 

Where we have no dealer we ship direct and 
pay the freight. Wherever railroads go, we go. 
Investigate the Caloric. Address Dept. 17. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 


(Note the steam valves, of which only the umder- 
side is visible—one in the center of each lid.) 


Our Steam Valve Exclusive 
This: is an exclusive Caloric patent. It 
permits the excess of steam to escape, while 
retaining all necessary heat. 
No other Fireless Cooker has this valve. 
Yet it is the ome big factor in securing 
perfect results in baking and roasting. 


160-Page Caloric Cook Book Free 
— Over 300 Recipes 


Teaches you the wasteless method of Caloric 
cooking. No experimenting, no lost time. Just 
follow directions and produce a perfect dish. 
Aluminum Cooking Sets Accompany the Caloric 

These are especially designed and adapted 


Cook With a Caloric 
and Make Kitchen 


Economy Easy . 
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RUBBER 


50¢ Attached 
All Dealers 


Just note 

that 

Friction Plug 
in the 

back part of 
the heel— 

right where the 
wear comes 


It not only pre- 
vents slipping — on 
wet sidewalks and 
pavements—but makes Ca?’s 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels 
outwear the old-fashioned 
kind, The extra quality of 
rubber affords greater re- 
siliency. 

There are no holes in the heels 
to track mud and dirt into the 
house. And they cost no more than 
the ordinary kind. 

All very good reasons why you 
should insist upon Cat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heels—the name is easy to 
remember. 


To The Retail Trade 


It pays to give the public what they 
want. The majority want Cat’s 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. Order 
from your jobber today. 
The Foster Rubber Co.,105 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Office: Eastern Township 
Bank Bldg,, Montread, 


M7 


FREE 
Send us thename 
of your shoe deal- 
er and we will 
mail you a Cat’s 
Paw Bangle Pin. | 


roe HEEL 5 
gstth RUBBER | 


\ [plea eabiyetins : I Scnxe 
i} Oye LITT Tm, A 
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all independent dealers. 


alog, “The Settled Fact.” 


MEETING PPI ORE A 


“Snap Shots and Education.” 


NY subject worth photographing is worth preserving in the 
most perfect photographic form. 


subject with a camera that will give an ‘‘amateurish’’ result — 
nor use a film that will bring out anything less than the maximum in 
detail of high lights and transparency in shadows; that does not 
preserve the full color values of the subject. 

Then—never print on any paper that will not make the most pleasing 
and artistic of pictures. 


The Superb 


Camera is the production of a great organization that has made 
98 per cent. of all professional cameras made in the United States 
during the past sixtyyears. It possesses professional quality, although 
its beautifully planned and constructed mechanism is simplified so 
that a child can photograph successfully with it. 

It is as easy to secure Ansco Film as any other. 

Cyko Paper (the prize winner at all photographic exhibitions), like 
the superb Ansco Cameras and Ansco Film, may be secured from 


Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, from $2 to $55, are shown in our cat- 
Elbert Hubbard has published a preachment, 
We shall be glad to mail both to you. 


Independent dealers everywhere sell Ansco products. 
Let us put you in touch with your nearest Ansco dealer, 


ANSCO COMPANY, Bingha 


Re a tris, SEE et on 


SATURDAY 


THE 


Never photograph such a 


mton, N.Y. . 


ee ree 


} Fire-proof, storm- proof, vandal - proof. 
Easy to put up or take down. 


No wood! 


Made in rigid, patented perfect joining sec- 
tions — steel frames covered with heavy cor- 


rugated rust-resisting iron. 


THE GORDON PORTABLE 


is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years! Cheaper 


= . than wood. 
Dealers: Write 

for propo- — 

sition 


y Write today for 
special Garage Folder giv- 
ing complete descriptions, 


sizes and prices. 
y THE GORDON MFG. CO. £ 
| 36 Forest Av. Middletown,0. 


L| Other styles of all- 
metal portables 
for many pur- 


poses. Ask 
about them. 


tom of lighter. 


lifetime. 


up at night, etc. 


Curling Irons. 


Grab’s Everlasting Lighter 


No matches required, Pressing lever gener- 
ates a spark and ignites the wick, which is 
supplied with fuel from reservoir tube at bot- 
r. A very powerful light. 
reservoir with benzine when needed. 
Portable, simple, economical — lasts a 
Neat, attractive design, 
beautifully nickel plated. Invaluable in 
cases of emergency, sickness, getting 
Price 25 cents each. 
Special Holder furnished for heating 
Price Complete, in- 
cluding the Lighter, 50 cents. 
Write for free illustrated folder. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., L-3 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Fill 


t, ‘Writing for Profit,” tells 
how; gives proof. NAT. PRESS ASS'N, Dept. 67, Indianapolis 


New Business 


Quick profit. No canvassing. No ex- 
periencenecessary. Workall or 
sparetime—travelingorathome, 
Mandel Post Card Machine 
Makes Photos on Post Cards 
Without Using Plates orFilms 

Tremendous new opportunity 
everywhere—atfairs, picnics, on 
K) the streets, inthe country—ev- 
erywhere. Machineweighs only 
6)bs.—carry itaround from houseto 
>} house—always ready. Makes post 
cards two sizes (3x 4% and 2x3 
inches) atrate ofthreeaminute, right 
indaylight. Nodark room. Complete 
instructions with outfit. Absolutely no experience required. 

With total investment of but $26 you can build a business 
of tremendous profit—all your own. First sales from post 
cards shipped with outfit practically returns all money in- 
vested. Profits commence immediately —500% on every card. 
Don’t delay. Write today for free Booklet. 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
174 Ferrotype Bldg. or Dept. 174 Public Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. New York City, N. Y. 


The Expense 
is Ours! 
This magnifi- 
cent, MOTH- 
PROOF Pied- 
mont Red 
Cedar Chest 
sent anywhere 
on 15 days’ 
free trial. Place 
it in your own 
home at our expense and see for yourself 

what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece of furni- ™“ 

ture itis, Moth,mouse,dust and damp!proof. Direct from factory 
to youat factory prices. Freight prepaid.Send for big illustrated 
free book showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 41, Statesville, N.C. 


MARIENFELD *Uxrncame 
FOR BOYS 
SILVER LAKE, CHESHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Announces its Seventeenth Season, July and August, 1912. For Cir- 
culars, address DR. HANFORD HENDERSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


One man easily 
handles entire 
outfit— 
setting up, 
drilling, 
raising and 


Speed of 
engine 
controlled 
by simple 
* lever at 
drilling 
end of 
machine, 


Big Profits in Well Drilling! 


Farmers, City and Suburban Dwellers everywhere are 
calling for drilled wells—for a dependable water supply. 
Meet the demand with Armstrong Well-Drilling Outfit— 
simplest, strongest, speediest machine made for every 
depth—every formation. Profits $25 to $75 per day. 
Write at once for our Big Free Well-Drilling Book 
and full information. Armstrong Machines have 
been built for service since 1867, 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1564 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 


EVENING POST 


when his name had been Watkins and when 
it had been the Bland Brothers’ Investment 
Company, Limited; and he knew it now 
when he was Witherbee & Company. So, 
as aforesaid, he sheered off. Retreating to 
his desk, he felt for a button. A buzzer 
whirred dimly in the wall like a rattle- 
snake’s tail. An officeboy poked his head 
in instantly. 

“Herman,” ordered Mr. Witherbee, 
trembling with his passion, ‘‘you go down 
to the superintendent’s office and tell him 
to send a special building officer here to me 
right away!” 

The boy’s head vanished, and Mr. With- 
erbee swung back again on the judge, 
wagging a threatening forefinger at him. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
he asked. ‘Well, I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do—I’m going to have you chucked 
out of here bodily—that’s what!” 

“Now, son,’ said Judge Priest, who 
hadn’t moved, “‘I wouldn’t do that if I was 
you. It might not be so healthy for you.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be trying any of your 
cheap Southern gunplays round here,” 
warned Mr. Witherbee; but, in spite of 
his best efforts at control, his voice rose 
quivering at the suggestion. 

“Bless your heart, son!” said the judge 
soothingly, ‘‘I wouldn’t think of using a 
gun on you any more’n I’d think of takin’ a 
Winchester rifle to kill one of these here 
cockroaches! Son,” he said, rising now for 
the first time, ‘‘you come along here with 
meaminute—I want toshow yousomething 
you ain’t seen yet.” 

He walked to the door and opened it 
part way. Witherbee, wondering and ap- 
prehensive, followed him and looked over 
the old judge’s shoulder into the anteroom. 

For J. Hayden Witherbee, one quick 
glance was enough. Four—no, five—five 
alert-looking young men, all plainly marked 
with the signs of a craft abhorrent to Mr. 
Witherbee, sat in a row of chairs beyond a 
railing; and beyond them was a sixth per- 
son, a young woman with a tiptilted nose 
and a pair of inquisitive, expectant gray 
eyes. Mr. Witherbee would have known 
them anywhere by their backs—jackals of 
the press, muckrakers, sworn enemies to 
Mr. Witherbee and all his kith and kind! 

It was Mr. Witherbee who slammed 
the door shut, drawing Judge Priest back 
into the shelter of the closed room; and 
it was Mr. Witherbee who made inquiry, 
tremulously, almost humbly: 

“What does this mean? What are these 
people doing there? What game is this?” 

“Son,” said Judge Priest, ‘“‘you seem 
flustered. Ca’m yourself. This is no 
game as I know of. These are merely 
friends of mine—representatives of the 
daily press of your city.” 

“But how did they come to be here?”’ 

“Oh!” said the judge. ‘“‘Why, I tele- 
phoned ’em. I telephoned ’em that I was 
comin’ down here on a matter of business, 
and that maybe there might be a sort of an 
item for them if they’d come too. I’ve 
been makin’ what they call copy for them, 
and we're all mighty sociable and friendly; 
and so they came right along. To tell you 
the truth, we all arrived practically to- 
gether. Yousee, if I was sort of shoved out 
of here against my will and maybe mussed 
up a little those boys and that there young 
lady there—her name is Miss Margaret 
Movine—they’d be sure to put pieces in 
their papers about it; and if it should come 
out incidentally that the cause of the row 
was a certain gasworks transaction, in a 
certain town down in Kentucky, they’d 
probably print that too. Why, those 
young fellows would print anything almost 
if I wanted them to. You’d be surprised!” 

As Mr. Witherbee listened, Mr. Wither- 
bee perspired freely. At this very moment 
there were certain transactions pending 
throughout the country—he had a tele- 
gram in his desk now from Betts, sent from 
a small town in Alabama—and newspaper 
publicity of an unpleasant and intimate 
nature might be fatal in the extreme. Mr. 
Witherbee had a mind trained to act 
quickly. * 

“Wait a minute!” he said, mopping his 
brow and wetting his lips, they being the 
only dry things about him, ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute, please. If we could settle this—this 
matter—just between ourselves, quietly — 
and peaceably—there wouldn’t be anything 
to print—would there?” 

“As I understand the ethics of your 
Eastern journalism, there wouldn’t be any- 
thing to print,’”’ said Judge Priest. ‘“‘The 
price of them gasworks, accordin’ to the 
latest quotations, was sixty thousand—but 
liable to advance without notice.” 


‘you keep that door shut—tight! 


. tificate of deposit in a New York bank 


April 6, 1912 


“ And what—what did you say you’d buy 
’em back at?” 

“Twenty-six thousand five hundred was 
the last price,’ said the judge, “but 
subject to further shrinkage almost any 
minute.” 

“T’ll trade,” said Mr. Witherbee. 

‘“Much obliged to you, son,” said Judg 
Priest gratefully, and he began fumbling i 
his breast pocket. ‘“‘I’ve got the papers 
made out.” 

Mr. Witherbee regained his desk and 
reached for a checkbook just as the offic 
boy poked his head in again. : 

“Special officer’s comin’ right away, sir,’ 
he said. 

“Tell him to go away and keep away,” 
snarled the flurried Mr. Witherbee; “and 
Shall 
make the check out to you?” he asked 
the judge. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t care to bother 
with checks,” said the judge. ‘All th 
recent transactions involvin’ this here gas- 
house property was by the medium of th 
common currency of the country, and 
wouldn’t care to undertake on my own re- 
sponsibility to interfere with a system that 
has worked heretofore with such satisfac. 
tion. I’ll take the difference in cash—if you 
don’t mind.” 

“But I can’t raise that much cash now,” 
whined Witherbee. “TI haven’t that much 
in my safe. I doubt if I could get it at my 
bank on such short notice.” 

“‘T know of a larger sum bein’ gathered 
together in a much smaller communit; 
than this—oncet!”’ said the Judge reminis- 
cently. “I would suggest that you try.” | 

“T’ll try,” said Mr. Witherbee desper- 
ately. ‘“‘I’ll send out for it—on second 
thought, I guess I can raise it.” 

“‘T’ll wait,” said the judge; and he took 
his seat again, but immediately got up and 
started for the door. ‘‘I’ll ask the boys and 
Miss Margaret Movine to wait too,” he 
explained. ‘‘You see, I’m leavin’ for my 
home tomorrow and we’re all goin’ to have 
a little farewell blowout together tonight.” 


Upon Malley, who in confidence had 
heard enough from the judge to put two 
and two together and guess something of 
the rest, there was beginning to dawn 
conviction that behind Judge William Pit- 
man Priest’s dovelike simplicity there 
lurked something of the wisdom that has 
been commonly attributed to the serpent 
of old. His reporter’s instinct sensed out a 
good story in it, too, but his pleadings with 
the old judge to stay over for one more day, 
anyhow, were not altogether based on a 
professional foundation. They were in 
large part personal. 

Judge Priest, however, caressing a cer- 


doing a large Southern business, insisted 
that he had to go. So Malley went with 
him to the ferry and together they stood on 
the deck of the ferryboat, saying goodby. 
For the twentieth time Malley was promis- 
ing the old man that in the spring he would 
surely come to Kentucky and visit him. 
“Son,” the judge was saying, ‘‘I don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed anything more 
than this here little visit,and I’m beholden 
to you boys for a lot. It’s been pleasant 
and it’s been profitable, and I’m proud that 
I met up with all of you.” 
“When will you be coming back, 
judge?” asked Malley. 
“Well, that I don’t know,” admitted the 
old judge. ‘‘ You see, son, I’m gittin’ oni 
years considerably; and it’s sort of a hard 
trip from away down where I live plum’ up 
here to New York. As a matter of fact,’ 
he went on, ‘‘this was the third time in m 
life that I started for this section of the 
country. The first time I started with 
General Albert Sidney Johnston and a lot 
of others; but, owin’ to meetin’ up with 
your General Grant at a place called Pitts 
burg Landing by our people and Shilo 
by yours, we sort of altered our plans 
Later on I started again, bein’ then te 
porarily in the company of General John 
Morgan, of my own state; and that time 
we got as far as the southern part of the 
state of Ohio before we run into certain 
insurmountable obstacles; but this time 
I managed to git through. I was forty-od¢ 
years doin’ it—but I doneit! And,son,”’ 
called out as the ferryboat began to quivel 
and Malley stepped ashore, ‘‘I don’t mind 
tellin’ you in strict confidence that, though | 
the third Confederate invasion of the North — 
was a long time gittin’ under way, it proved 
a most complete success in every detail 
and particular when it did. Give my be! 
regards to Miss Margaret Movine.” 


THE SATURDAY 


THE RECORDING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


yer whelpishness as the ancient Athenians 
nust have been at the cavorting of young 
Alcibiades. 

The title of her work—she persisted 
n calling it that—was Young Animals I 
dave Known. The young animals were 
che little girls she had taught. Never, 
yerhaps, had the embryo frailties of femi- 
ainity in all its forty phases of the forty 
rirls been so keenly delineated. If Miss 
Bell had cut.the cuticle on their little backs 
and skinned them after the manner of 
jressing rabbits she could not have left 
ess of it on them. And it is a fact that 
-he book has since made her famous. The 
only thing to set down here is that she 
mmediately resigned her position as lady 
orincipal, packed her things, and left for 
she East with the air of one who at least is 
‘ree from the envy and littleness of small 
oeople. From time to time during the next 
year wonderful accounts of her appeared 
n the Eastern papers. Ruckersville was 
dositively pop-eyed at the biographical 
sxaggerations in these interviews. They 
pitied Leonora because the reporters lied so 
about her, all to suit the Southern atmos- 
ohere and her old Southern family, a 
setting very interesting if one single word 
of it had been true. Of one thing there 
could be no doubt— Miss Bell was weeding 
a wide row in the metropolis of American 
life. The fact that it was mostly weeds was 
the knowledge Leonora herself got after she 
ceased to be exploited in the Sunday 
supplements. 
| But, coming back to the present Novem- 
ber in Ruckersville, Mary, I have said, had 
relaxed her vigilance upon Colonel Lark 
and municipal affairs. This was due in 
part to the fact that the Woman’s Club had 
been overtaken by a diffidence since the 
appearance of The Town Testament papers. 
There had been something embarrassingly 
accurate in the gentle philosophical expla- 
nation of their civic reform activities as 
interpreted by the Recording Angel. They 
preferred to wait until the said Angel 
passed them by. This appeared to be the 
case now. For, since the first installment 
of The Town Testament, the bowels of the 
elub’s inner life had not been exposed. 

But Mary’s municipal interests had been 
interrupted more by the invalidism of 
Agnes than by the old Angel. From being 
the gentlest, most self-effacing of all 
feminine creatures, Agnes had become the 
most tyrannical and exacting. Your meek 
woman is a veritable Tartar, once she 
learns to feel her oats as an invalid. For 
years she had yielded obedience to the 
superior will of her elder sister; but sud- 
denly, with the advent of this strange 
backache and the doctor, Mary found the 
tables completely turned upon her. She 
became the slave of Agnes, the Boswell of 
her complaints in the town, the handmaiden 
‘and second-fiddle, in short, to a strong and 
hysterically dominating personality, such 
as invalids know so well how to develop. 
_ Now, however, since the cooler weather, 
things were moving more smoothly. Agnes, 
having got the distinction of an operation— 
never before accorded to a woman in 
Ruckersville—was enjoying it, although 
she held on to her former symptoms, be- 
grudging herself each pain as it passed. 
She sat proudly weak in her invalid’s chair, 
frequently with a thermometer in her 
mouth, hoping to prove a little fever, just 
enough to have the doctor; or she lan- 
guidly entertained her friends with accounts 
of how she felt under her anesthetic. 

Thus it happened that Mary had time to 
resume, in some part, the even tenor of 
her way. Ata meeting of the club, imme- 
diately after the departure of Leonora, a 
‘report was called for from the committee 
“appointed to wait upon Colonel Lark with 
'a petition against spitting. on the streets. 

_ Instantly Mildred Percey arose, showing 
a delicate primrose coloring in her cheeks. 
“Madam President,’ she murmured, 
'“T want to ask to be relieved from duty 
upon this committee. It is not that I am 
| no longer interested in the improvements 
and sanitation of our grand old town, 
but’”’—she hesitated, lowered the lids over 
her eyes, then lifted them and fixed them 
softly upon vacancy—‘“‘but I am so busy 
now that I can scarcely find time for 
committee work.” 

A smile flitted like a winking, winged 

butterfly from faceto face around theroom. 

_ “You are excused, Mildred, under the 

circumstances. We all know how absorbed 


you must be at present !’’ said Mrs. Fanning- 
Rucker in her most complimentary and 
intimate manner as she passed from Mil- 
dred to Mary with an interrogation point 
in her eye. ; 

“Madam President,’’ responded Miss 
Yancey, “although left alone upon this 
committee, I am unwilling that the matter 
shall fail of attention. I shall take it up 
with the mayor at once, and hope to report 
progress at our next meeting.” 

This was on Monday after Thanksgiving. 
On Tuesday afternoon Colonel Lark was 
seated alone in his office. He was not 
smoking. He was chewing, having just 
finished a game of checkers with Captain 
Martin, who had offered him his tobacco, 
from which Colonel Lark had cut a thick, 
three-cornered quid of delightful succulence. 
He was still idly fingering the man on the 
checkerboard, and utterly unmindful of a 
frightful predicament that was about to 
overtake him. Colonel Lark was a man 
without premonitions, or fate might have 
warned him. As it was, he lazily fumbled 
a king in the double corner and rolled his 
quid from one cheek to the other. He 
would have expectorated before now, only 
the cuspidor was on the front side of the 
desk and he was behind it. This would 
necessitate his rising and walking around 
it. He would do so presently, as soon as 
he had studied out this move, disastrous to 
a king in the double corner. At this 
moment there was a knock at the door. 

““Come!”’ said the colonel. He was 
expecting the captain back. 

The next instant he started to his feet, 
astonished and desperate. A vision in 
peacock blue was advancing upon him. 
Never had Mary looked so well, so nearly 
pretty, and she was alone. 

Colonel Lark was noted for his manners, 
and he never surpassed in chivalric effect 
the bow he now swept before Miss Yancey 
as he attempted to conduct her to the 
chair he had just vacated. It was all the 
more impressive because of his silence. 
But she declined to consider the chair 
behind the desk. 

“Oh, no! That is the mayor’s chair. 
T'll sit here!’’ she retorted sweetly, com- 
posing herself in the one nearest the cus- 
pidor and looking up at the colonel, 
smiling. 

She had outwitted him, but he was not 
yet beaten. Sweeping her another bow, 
with a face that expressed every emotion a 
woman loves in a man, he started for the 
door, the plain intimation of his manner 
being: 

“Excuse me for a moment, while I stop 
this racket out here and arrange that we 
shall not be disturbed!”’ 
ee But she instantly arose and intercepted 


im. 

“Oh, no! Colonel Lark; if you take any 
trouble about me I shall be sorry I came, 
and really the noise does not disturb me!” 

As a matter of fact, the passing footsteps 
had already died away upon the distant 
staircase in the hall outside. The colonel 
fell back before her. He could neither 
reach the cuspidor nor the door. And it 
was impossible for him to speak. The idea 
of lowering his head and spitting upon the 
floor before alady he refused to contemplate. 

Mary lifted her veil till it shrouded her 
forehead like a band of mist. She drew off 
first one glove, then the other. Next she 
unfolded a long foolscap sheet containing a 
copy of resolution spassed by the Woman’s 
Club, setting forth the dangers to health 
in permitting persons to spit on the street 
or in any public place. Learned authori- 
ties upon tubercular troubles were quoted 
to support their contentions. The petition 
was signed by every member of the club 
“‘and other leading citizens.”’ 

Mary explained all this as she unfolded 
the petition, spread it upon the desk, and 
turned it around in his direction so that 
he might read for himself. She thought 
she could not mistake the eloquence, the 
pleading emotion of that noble face, as he 
bowed his head over the paper. In her 
own embarrassment and self-consciousness 


. at being alone and defenseless in a man’s 


office, she had not observed that he had 
not yet spoken to her in mere words. In 
fact, he had a countenance so rhetorical in 
the gallantry of its expression that she 
might easily have failed to notice the 
absence of speech. 

The colonel, with lips tightly compressed, 
appeared to study the petition long and 
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HETHER your floors are old or new, of soft wood or hard, painted 
or unpainted, stained or unstained, or covered with linoleum or oilcloth, \ 
you can easily keep them in a beautiful, bright, sanitary condition with A 
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FLOOR FINISH 
‘ Look for this Trade-mark ona Yellow Label. Beware of imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish ‘ EE 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood floors, oil cloth and 
linoleum. By following the directions on each can of ELASTICA, 
you can easily secure a beautiful, sanitary, faultless surface which | 
defies the hardest sort of wear—a floor which is heel proof, castor proof ] 


and “boy proof.” Send for Book 84, [lo oweR } 
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‘‘How toFinish Floors’’—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich 
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_ 


One bristle shedding tooth brush can do a lot of serious damage. Why take 
the least semblance of risk; there's a RUBBERSET Tooth Brush waiting for 
you atthe nearest druggist. _ It’s the safety tooth brush—impossible for a single 
bristle to come out of the hard rubber base. Shaped to clean between the 
teeth. A\ll shapes of tufts—each brush in a box. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories, Newark, N. J. 
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ANY thousands of the bet- 
ter class of farmers and 


A ae country home owners are 
A Flood f White  (\ & giving up the old-fashioned, un- 
0 ¢ ¢.¢ pleasant and dangerous ways of 
7. . yy 6, Y, lighting for this new and more 
Electric Light // 
g y) Vy) 9 Within the next five years the | | 
y) 4 @ country home that does not possess § |) 
Bursts From ? y) @ its own compact, little electric light 4 } 
64 «plant will be rather an oddity. ii 
¢ d Now that electric light is on tap on ‘ t 
C t H | 7 7 the farm, the countryman’s triumph 4 | 
oun by omes e ¢ A over the city dweller is complete. The ‘ 
G A eek oe luxury of oak Vie i] 
° t : electric lgnt—1s now i1nstalle a . 
Robbins & Myers re) y «2 extremely reasonable cost. i 
“STANDARD” Generator 64% AY 
Makes This Oe: | 
Possible at y AL 
Little Cost ! J; 


(58) 


instantly hitch to gasoline or steam 
engine or to water power. Electric 
light in a jiffy. Manufacture 
it as you need it with the 
“STANDARD” Generator. 


Provides ample power 

for any number of elec- 
tric globes between 5 
and 182. 
Let us, without any obliga- 
tion on your part, figure the 
cost of supplying electric light 
to all your rooms and buildings. 
Write for free information and 
catalog. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
‘ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCHES: NewYork, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Rochester 


Besides Being the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Small Motors we Manufac- 


ture a Complete Line of Direct and Alte 
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necessary. 100% PROFIT. Unusual se 
in the Hands of Satisfied Customers. 


LISTEN e Here is a record of success— 
° H C. Wingo sold 720 machines 
in six weeks, Stauffer sent in third order for 300 ma- 
chines. Stevenson averaged 30salesaday. Kirgan 
sold six in 10 minutes. Sworn statements if desired. 
It's great —the biggest, easiest, lightning seller of 
the age. Half-minute demonstration does the trick. 
A positive Automatic Razor Sharpener—absolutely 
guaranteed. The thing all men have dreamed of. 
Perfect in every detail—under every test. The 
machine that brings to a keen, smooth, velvety 
edge any razor—safety or old style—all the same. 
Handles any and every blade automatically. 


money are limited only by your individual ability. 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
THAT HONES AND STROPS ANY 


y Abso- i. “: 

Guaran- fy lutely 
teat perfect : 

* initswork. Has 

Proveditsvalueby | 
the demand of thou- 
F, sands of razor users in © 
y every partoftheU.S. 


every 
razor— 
safety or 
old style 


AGENT 


Investigate this exceptional opportunity to make money. 


Send Today For 
Free Trial Offer 


Actual experience not 
lling proposition. Over 250,000 Machines 
I want live Agents, General Agents and 


Managers at once everywhere. No charge for territory. 


START NOW: Reed every word ofthis 


* extraordinary offer. 
am offering good, honest men an opportunity to get 
into a business of theirown. No experience nec- 
essary. 100% profit. Sells onsight. Everybody 
enthusiastic. Men being appointed every day. You 
can work at home or travel—give all or spare time 
to the business—but you will be your own boss. 
Men are eager to buy the Clauss Never Fail Razor 
Sharpener. They are greatly enthused over its mar- 
velous accuracy and perfection. It saves money, 
Saves time, saves extra expense going to barbers 
because of dull razors —saves buying extra blades. 


Hundreds of My Men are Making at the Rate of 


$45 aWeek and More 


All or Spare Time as Never 


Fail Salesagent 


_ _ You ought to do equally as well. REMEMBER, if we didn’t have a good, straightforward prop- 
osition of the highest character, this advertisement would not be in The Saturday Evening Post. 
unexcelled opportunity presents itself for your recognition, and the possibilities for your making big 


An 


All I require is that you make an honest effort. Get 
busy. Make bigmoney. Attain a sweeping success. 
Let’s get together NOW. I've got the plan and the 
goods. Everything to help you succeed— prompt 
shipments— absolute square deal. It costs you 
nothing to learn about this opportunity. Don’t 
delay—territory is going fast. 

For any ‘Razor — either 


$100.00 Reward old style or safety — 


that cannot be sharpened and kept in the best of con- 
dition on the NEVER FAIL, provided the blade does 
not need grinding. 


Free Special Advertising Introductory Plan starts you. You 
must succeed. High class work, fascinating, permanent. 
Send name and address 


SEND NO MONEY at once and get com- 


plete information, together with Free Trial Offer. 

You have nothing to risk and everything to gain. 
INVESTIGATE. . It only costs you a postal and you 
have a life chance here to get in business for Sanat 
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THE NEVER FAIL CO, 


1322 Colton Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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carefully. As a matter of fact, he saw not a 
line of it. His mind was like a rabbit run- 
ning around in him this way and that, 
seeking a means of escape. Once he looked 
up stealthily from beneath his brows and 
measured despairingly the distance between 
him and his handkerchief, which was a 
ruffled ball of still unimpeachable linen, 
quite beyond his reach at the extreme end 
of the wide desk where he had carelessly 
tossed it during the game with the captain. 
He hoped that her attention might have 
wandered and that he might seize it as a 
last resort with which to relieve a situation 
that the ever-increasing size of his quid 
was fast rendering desperate. 

But Miss Yancey was regarding him 
steadily, with her chin resting in one white 
hand and with a charming refuse-me-if-you- 
ean smile. And even at such a moment of 
unparalleled agony he did not fail to register 
the thought that if Mary was nearing forty 
her smile was at least ten years younger, 
and that it became her and interpreted 
the still coquettish maiden spirit of her 
youthful nature. 

“Really, Colonel Lark, you know you are 
hard to convince about these new sanitary 
movements! You have never granted us a 
single concession,’’ she chirruped. 

He wagged his head as if to imply that 
this should never be said of him again. But 
he could not return the smile. His cheeks 
were distended, and he dared not relax his 
lips the hundredth part of an inch in 
amiability. 

“And,” she went on, observing this 
seriousness as a sign of possible contrition, 
“you can find no excuse for not using your 
influence with the council to get this 
ordinance passed. The masculine habit of 
expectoration is horrid in itself, and it is 
conceded by the best authorities as one of 
the most repulsive and frequent methods of 
spreading’ disease.” 

A dumb man’s prayer could never have 
exceeded in eloquence the countenance that 
eae poet the committee from the Woman’s 

ub. 

“All we ask is that you impose a fine of 
five dollars for every offense; and that this 
fund be used for purchasing and erecting 
an iron railing around our soldiers’ graves 
in the new cemetery.” 

Her victim started and threatened to 
frown. The women of Ruckersville were 
crazy about their dead Missionary Ridge 
heroes, he reflected, but could not voice his 
jealousy. 

“May we not count on you? Oh, do say 
yes!’’ She clasped her hands and entreated 
him with sweet animation. 

It had come to it. He’d be damned 
before he would consent to such graft at 
the expense of a man’s natural privilege 
with his own mouth! But for once she 
had the innocent opportunity of enforcing 
the obnoxious measure. He swallowed 
bravely. 

““Miss Mary,” he began, reaching across 
and imprisoning her fingers between his 
palms in a manner so tender that a little 
dim faded pink petal appeared in each 
cheek beneath the misty veil, ‘““you cannot 
know how I feel, how ardently I desire to 
grant any request that you might make, 
but ——” 

Slowly his eyes glazed, the bright fires 
of love and courage languished in them, 
his features changed, blanched. Great 
beads of sweat covered them. His head 
fell forward upon her hands. The last thing 
he remembered was seeing her rise and 
float from her chair, hop up and down 
beside him like a blue pencil of June sky 
jumping high waves in his behalf. 

How long he remained unconscious he 
never knew, but till the day of his death, 
many years later, his devoted wife main- 
tained that if the dear colonel had not had 
a “‘stroke”’ in her very presence, showing 
how much he needed a woman’s care and 
devoted attention, she never could have 
brought herself to accept him. The 
colonel himself would have died rather 
than reveal the truth. And he enjoyed 
a toleration and consideration from her 
accorded to few husbands. 

She lived in constant fear of another 
“stroke,” to avoid which she would have 
suffered her right hand to be cut off or an 
eye to be plucked out rather than cross 
him in the slightest matter. Nothing 
would induce her even to mention again 
the ordinance against spitting in public 
places; and to the deep chagrin of the 
Woman’s Club it was never brought before 
the town council. 
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You’re Looking For 


if you have any kind of wall and ceiling problems 
in any kind of new or remodeled building. 


“BEAVER BOARD and its Uses” will hold 
your interest from cover to cover; for its 
illustrations are from photographs of actual 
rooms and cover the widest range of wall 
and ceiling problems. Send for it at once. 


BEAVER BOARD 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 


Walls and Ceilings 


The number of ways Beaver Board is used is no less re- 
markable than the beauty and durability of the result. 

Its freedom from the settling, cracking and repairing of lath 
and plaster; the superiority of its attractive painted pebbled 
surface over unsanitary wall-paper; its economical cost and 
ease of application are but a few of many points brought out 
in the book. 


Look for 
this 
Trademark 


The Architectural Department of The Beaver 
ompany cooperates with every user. This free 
service enables you to get the full benefit of the 
success achieved by thousands of others. 
Beaver Board is sold by Builders’ Supply, Lumber, Hard- 
ware and Paint Dealers, and Decorators, in sizes to meet 
all average requirements, 


The BEAVER COMPANY of Durraro 
403 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The BEAVER COMPANY. LIMITED 


343 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa, Canada 
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to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
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30 Days’ Free Trial 

360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt Shipment. 170,000 

» customers testify this is the 
greatest stove offer and the 
Kalamazoo the finest stove 
made, Ask for Catalog No. 152. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Thousands of young folks who long for a 
vacation trip will stay at home next summer 
just because they. feel that they cannot afford 
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trips last summer with money earned through 
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sulture, mental discipline; and upholding- 
-he-standard fetish, and wishing you could 
rive the boy what he needed to help him 
neet his problem; but if you were diplo- 
matie you held your peace—and your job— 
ind showed to the next newspaper reporter 
hat called a complimentary letter you had 
‘eceived from the registrar of Yale on the 
sxcellent record of Reginald Smythe, 713. 

The high school is failing to solve its 
social problem for two reasons: first, be- 
sause its course is too narrow; second, 
secause the method and scope of its teach- 
ng is cramped into the Chinese shoe of 
cradition. The one thing it is trying hard- 
ast to do is to meet the entrance require- 
ments of the colleges. Though the college 
jas broadened its own curriculum so as 
so meet all the varied demands of our com- 
dlicated social and industrial order, it is 
mly beginning to accept for preparation 
imything but the old subjects—language, 
nathematics, science and history. Until 
the colleges broaden the scope of their 
mtrance requirements, the high school will 
de greatly narrowed for hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils who will never see the 
nside of college halls. The majority of 
doys do not know whether or not they will 
zo to college when they enter school. It is 
sherefore necessary for them to keep in the 
deaten track, for fear they will be excluded 
rn the great and terrible day of entrance 
eckoning. 

The broader course that will meet the 
reeds of all classes of boys—from the “‘foot- 
valler” to the bookworm—must place on 
in equality its foreign languages, mathe- 
natics, history, civics, economics, soci- 
slogy, agriculture, business training and 
nanual arts. Moreover, the content of the 
2ourses in each of these lines, and the aims 
and the methods of instruction, must be 
jJetermined by the capacity of the students 
as they are and by social and economic 
needs, rather than by the foundations re- 
yuired for advanced courses or by profes- 
sorial theories as to the complete and 
ogical organization of subjects. 
| The first essential of any program of 
studies is proper provision for the mother 
congue. At present, under the guidance of 
the college professors, we are dissecting 
mder our pedantic microscope a few of our. 
sreat literary masterpieces, classifying their 
jualities of style, writing learned disserta- 
ions in schoolboy English on questions 
thout which no schoolboy cares a peg- 
sop, learning some facts about the lives of 
their authors, and rendering most of our 
oupils immune to any appeals of noble 
sentiment in prose or verse they might run 
icross in their journeys in the world. If, on 
she other hand, we began with the boy who, 
is Lowell says, is occasionally — 


; known to unbend or to revel once 
In base, hockey, marbles, or kick up the 
| devil once, : 


we should perhaps read Sherlock Holmes 
irst; but we should certainly find a short 
‘oad to Shakspere and Scott. Then, in- 
stead of classifying qualities of style or 
smothering the author with philological 
sxegesis, we should try to develop in the 
»oy an unfailing appetite for great literature 
shat will prove a moral resource and a 
sontinuous means of self-education. 


| The Danger of a Little Learning 


We should train him to express himself 
wally; to make complete sentences; to 
wrange his ideas in coherent order; to 
‘ome to the point. We should try to get 
1im to sound his final consonants, form his 
rowels, modulate his voice—in other words, 
0 speak like a gentleman. We should in- 
vist that he learn to write a letter that can- 
10t be misunderstood; that he give a clear 
iecount of his own experiences; that he 
px ress his opinions in convincing and force- 
‘ul English. If he does this we shall forgive 
fe if he never tries to rival Scott’s story of 
vhe fall of Torquelstone, or if he hasn’t a 
jingle idea on The Emotional Element in 
uycidas. 

"The high school should provide a wide 
‘ange of mathematics, from the exacting 
hheory that the engineer must use daily, to 
he practical business arithmetic, with the 
id of tables and short cuts, that the 
nerchant or broker must have at his fingers’ 
mds. And everybody should be permitted 
‘0 take the kind of mathematics he needs. 
\t present, practically every boy entering 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the high school is required to take algebra. 
With thousands this study never gets 
beyond the stage ofa highly organized 
puzzle. In 1910 thirty-eight and four- 
tenths per cent of the first-year pupils in 
the state of New York failed to get a rating 
of sixty per cent in this subject. Algebra 
and the foreign languages form a veritable 
bed of Procrustes, on which is annually 
sacrificed all opportunity of advanced 
education for tens of thousands of boys. 

Foreign languages—yes, for those who 
want them. At present, nearly every pupil 
in an American high school is compelled to 
study at least one foreign language. Com- 
paratively few ever read or write any of the 
foreign languages after school days are over, 
and the present methods of instruction give 
little facility in speaking them. For the vast 
majority of boys, therefore, this study is of 
value only for its contribution to the stu- 
dent’s general language sense and to his 
fundamental grasp of English words. This 
is a considerable benefit to those who 
study the language for several years; but 
it has not been proved that the study of 
foreign languages is the best possible use of 
time for all pupils. The absolute prescrip- 
tion of foreign language for everybody 
rests on the idea of the old “faculty psy- 
chology’’—that the mind is an aggregation 
of watertight compartments instead of a 
central power plant. This notion died 
when psychology ceased to be mere specu- 
lation and became a science. Mental dis- 
cipline under the new régime means any 
hard task successfully accomplished. As 
ex-President Eliot says: 


We have lately become convinced that accurate 
work with carpenters’ tools, or lathe, or hammer and 
anvil, or violin, or piano, or pencil, or crayon, or 
camel’s-hair brush, trains well the same nerves and 
ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily called 
thinking. 

In this process the languages must stand 
on their merits alongside the hammer, the 
violin and the pencil; and many educators 
are becoming convinced that, for a consid- 
erable proportion of our pupils, foreign- 
language study is about as indispensable as 
Paris gloves for the armless wonder. 


Experiments on a Half a Hundred 


The high-school course should be rich 
in science. Through this study the boy 
should understand the world as he sees it— 
in plant and animal, in wind and weather, 
in heat, light, mechanics, electricity, chem- 
istry, bacteriology and hygiene. He should 
become able to read the world’s story in hill 
and valley and stone, and see the Divine 
hand in the universal rule of immutable 
law. If the scientific process is to become 
habitual it must find a point’ of contact 
with his life and must deal with problems 
which he sees are of vital interest to him. 
Scientific explanations of the curiosities of 
every-day life and investigation of the rea- 
sons for well-known phenomena will do 
more to establish the habit of careful think- 
ing than any quantity of notebook records 
of the averages of careful weighing and 
measuring, and slow, tedious puttering 
with materials that the pupil will never use 
again. This is what the high schools are 
doing today at the dictation of the colleges, 
in order that the high-school science may 
form a basis for the advanced courses of 
the college. On the other hand the valuable 
asset to the pupil is an understanding of the 
scientific basis of his environment that will 
stimulate his mental curiosity and cause 
him habitually to solve his life problems by 
scientific methods. Thus he may become 
useful to society; for the laboratory method 
of impartial examination, accurate classifi- 
cation and well-founded inference works 
certain confusion to the demagogue in poli- 
ties, the swindler in business and the fanatic 
in religion. 

The high school must give every boy 
some experience in handling material 
things. Nowhere else in the course is there 
so great an opportunity to fasten the inter- 
est of the motor-minded boy who refuses to 
sit down and study a book. The writer saw 
an actual experiment with fifty boys of the 
typical school-loafer type that was a ter- 
rific jolt to his classical pedagogy. These 
boys had proved absolute failures in the 
traditional course. There was hardly one 
who had not repeated Latin, algebra or 
ancient history—or all of those branches— 
from once to half a dozen times. They 
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Prevents Sore ‘Throat 


OST sore throats are caused by 


germs. 

Antiseptic gargles and mouth washes are 
helpful, but they do not &i// the germs. 

Dioxogen is more than an antiseptic, it 
is a germicide. 

Dioxogen kills the disease germs. 

Germs flourish in the mouth and throat. 
The least inflammation gives them a foot- 
hold where they multiply with marvelous 
rapidity. 

Then comes the sore throat—the ‘‘white 
patches’ —the pain—the fully developed 
tonsilitis, quinsy or diphtheria. 

Dioxogen relieves sore throat; used 
freely every day as a gargle and mouth 
wash,—prevents it. 

It is harmless, even if swallowed. 
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; ce TRAVELERS INSU 
feeling that my children Hartford, 
e | den to you, I would gladly do Gentlemen: . - ‘ rN ge ed ts 
so, because the house is too heavy a burden. for Please accept my thanks for your kind re- ~ 
me. It is impossible to meet the notes on the” mittances which you have sent.me each month, — 
home and provide a comfortable living for the following the sudden death of my husband. It 
children. is hardly necessary for me to tell you how 
As TI see the little sum of money, that . much this monthly income kas saved me from 
George left, growing smaller each’ day, the un- © worry and possible privation. © . 
certainty of the future has assumed.a.serious My husband's untimely death left me the 
aspect. The shock of George’s sudden death  care.of two children and _ I shudder as I think 
was enough without this unexpected worry of | What might have become of us without his 
things which are all new to me. forethought and your promptness. 
Devotedly, Very truly yours, 
Charlotte: (Mrs. J. B. F.) Sarah B. F—— 


WHICH OF THESE LETTERS WOULD YOUR WIFE WRITE? 


S the father, upon your. forethought. and labor rest the. welfare, 

decent living and. happiness. of your wife and. children. In case 

of your death, our Guaranteed Low. Cost Monthly Income Policy means 

a monthly income for your family—not a princely fortune, but enough 
to ‘*make both ends meet.’’ 

Our interesting booklet tells all about it; write for one today. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly 
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“Johnny” Evers 
From Troy, the Collar City 


says: 


‘Si Wee: GEO. P. IDE & CO., 
; Troy, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: —I have a whole lot 
of satisfaction in wearing Silver 
Collars. Those Linocord button- 
holes are mighty fine —they’re so 
easy to adjust. 
Yours respectfully, 


ia (Signed) JOHN J. EVERS 


Second Baseman, Chicago Cubs 
Troy, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1912. 


Name of collar illustrated 


HUNTER 
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“Your Size” Collar L 


You are always careful to buy ‘‘your size’? when you buy collars, 
Be equally careful to buy collars that remain ‘your size.”” A collar is 
from % to ¥% an inch larger after its buttonholes stretch or rip. 


o 
| Ide 
a )Collars®) 


sy In Canada, 3 for 50c 
Slade’, 


Wie keep their original size and shape because they have Linocord button- 
= holes that won’t stretch and don’t tear out. 

Write for our Attractive Style Book 
= GEO. P. IDE & CO., 491 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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_ 1 sell direct to you a strictly 
igh grade $60 outfit, guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, or I refund money instantly. 
Beautiful white porcelain enameled cast-iron 
ey §6bathtub, 5 feet long. Latest design golden oak 
W closet. One-piece sanitary porcelain enameled 
lavatory. Easy to install — full instructions free. 


Running Water System, $42 


Save money on a modern Steam or Hot Water Heat- 
ing Plant. Write today for my big plumbing and heat- 
ing catalog, giving full descriptions and prices on 
bathroom and running water outfits, heating systems, 
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THINK OF THE ADVANTAGE 

of having an extra pair of 

cuffs right on the shirt, out’ 

of sight, yet always ready, 
withoutattachingordetach- 

ing. Simply a turn gives you 

A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Cuff 

““Cufturn’’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or 
plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 4 


New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 


i gasoline engines, hydraulic rams, pumps, pipe, valves, 
= lighting plants 
and fixtures. 


Write today 
_}|M.J.GIBBONS , 


SPONSON CANOES 
Absolutely non-capsizable. Sponsons (air cham- 
bers) built right into sides of the canoes. Preserve 
the graceful lines yet make a paddling, sailing or 
motor canoe absolutely safe. Far superior to ordi- 
nary air tanks in bow and stern. Investigate— 
write for catalog now. 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 10 Depot Sq., Waterville, Me. 


5 MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
“Ruane Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
j House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 
_Rot. Absolutely safe, Every boat has water- 
47 tight compartments, socannot sink, 20 different 
7 designs, Demonstrator AgentsWantedinEvery 
Community. Write TODAY for FREE Illustrated 

; ane and Special Factory Prices. 


Ideal Launches are speedy, safe and seaworthy. Simple 
enough for a child. Contain the famous Gile marine 2-cycle’ 
| engine. Starts, stops and reverses with one lever. Every boat 

guaranteed. Roomy—yet trim. 16, 18 and 20-foot sizes. 
Shipped ready to run. Write for beautiful launch and engine 
catalog—brimful of money-saving launch pointers. Act now. (2) 


Gile Boat and Engine Co. ubing?on"'Micu. 
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were selected because of their proficiency in 
failure, and were placed in charge of a good, 
red-blooded man in a thoroughly equipped 
woodworking shop. They made working 
drawings of pieces of furniture that they 
wanted to build, then went at the job with 
good quartered oak. Every surface and 
every joint was inspected by the teacher; 
and that meant thatit must be good enough 
to pass muster in any first-class shop. The 
course was no snap, but the shop was busy 
before and after as well as in school—and 
it delivered the goods. It was a lotion to 
the soul of the principal—who had been a 
Nemesis on the track of these boys and their 
like for many years—just to watch them 
work. He would have classified perspiration 
from one of those foreheads with the prover- 
bial pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
but—mirabile dictu!—he really saw them 
Sweat. : 

Bill Davis had been in school four 
years without passing all of the first-term 
subjects—he had cost the district more in 
the time of principal and teachers than he 
ever seemed likely to earn; but Bill put 
together a tabletop so well that you had to 
look hard to find where the boards were 
joined. He decided to abandon his father’s 
plan to make him a Latin professor and 
become a pianomaker. It is a safe gamble 
that his pianos will ring truer than his Latin 
quantities. 

Of those fifty boys, the shop failed to 
reach just one. Their academic work, too, 
improved—particularly in one subject, of 
which more hereafter. The old-line course 
of study had nothing for these boys. The 
school was teaching them only idleness. 
Ought they, therefore, to be dumped on the 
street or ought the school to provide for 
them as well as for the boys whose tastes 
conform more nearly to our schoolmasterish 
ideal? 

The school should provide business train- 
ing based on actual commercial processes. 
It should give the boy who must go to 
work next June—because he has lost his 
father—a preparation that will make him 
worth more money to hisemployer. Todo 
this it will make sure that he can write a bill 
legibly, add it up correctly and know that 
it is right. It will hammer at his English 
until he can give an accurate report and 
read and follow intelligible instructions. It 
will give him some idea of the social, polit- 
ical, and economic questions of today—in 
short, it will do all that a school can do to 
fit the boy to ‘‘ carry the message to Garcia”’; 
and then neither school nor society will 
worry if he does not know the occasion of 
the Third Punie War, the use of the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse, or the formula 
for x + y to the nth. 

There is one more task for the school 
more important than any of those already 
enumerated—that is, training in citizen- 
ship. To be sure, we now have courses in 
history and civics; but as yet practically 
nothing has been done in training for the 
everyday duties whose fulfillment makes 
for righteous community life. As he 
started from home the other morning, the 
writer saw a young man empty the tobacco 
from a tin box into his pipe and throw the 
box into the street. Teaching which devel- 
oped community consciousness would have 
been likely to remove this individual’s 
indifference to public rights. 

Our history courses have been based on 
the idea of a complete chronological survey 
of the world’s progress. Therefore we have 
begun with the Stone Age, followed with 
Oriental, Greek, Roman and medieval his- 
tory, and have brought about one boy in ten 
down to Taft and his Insurgent tormentors. 
The rest of the boys have tumbled off into 
the lava streams that ingulfed Pompeii. 
All the way along, we have taught facts 
as something in remote and sacred isola- 
tion from the present. The result of this 
process wasillustrated recently in a teachers’ 
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examination. Fifteen candidates, mostly 
college graduates, were asked to show a 
parallel between the free distribution of 
grain in Rome and certain activities of the 
Tammany type of-politician. Two of the fif- 
teen saw the connection. One knew the 
meaning of Schedule K. One, in Decem- 
ber, 1910, did not know that there had been 
a recent election! What a fund of infor- 
mation she could have gleaned from any — 
Republican county committeeman! Let 
us all give thanks for the muckraking 
magazine. It is a better teacher than the 
teachers. 

Suppose now we come at our Roman 
history from a modern viewpoint. Shall 
we not see in the Gracchi the Rooseyelts 
and La Follettes of today? Shall we not 
recognize in Julius Cesar the most consum- 
mate of bosses? Shall we not discover in 
the agrarian troubles the twentieth-century 
fight for public control of natural monop- 
olies? May we hope to see our servile wars 
fought and won with the ballot, and a gov- 
ernment for and by the people emerge in- 
stead of the rule of a Nero of high finance? 
We have taught civics that began by mem- 
orizing “‘We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union,” and soon. We have been amused 
by the ingenuity of our fathers in including 
in their scheme of free government “three- 
fifths of all other persons”! We have 
memorized the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment in Article 1, Section Eight, the 
terms of office and the salaries of certain 
fortunate personages, from president to 
poundmaster; but somehow our study of 
civics has not helped us in improving our 
street-car, express, telegraph, and railroad 
service, not to mention such irritating 
trifles as the city tax rate, the mayoralty, 
the boss, and the awfully common common 
council. 

The fifty boys who went to making furni- 
ture were also taught a new type of civics. 
They tackled the city government first. 
They dug up the city charter, interviewed 
the heads of the city departments, found 
out a lot about policemen, firemen, school- 
teachers, ward bosses, the dominant party 
organization, and the commission form of 
government. So far as the records of the 
school revealed, not a boy of the fifty had 
ever absorbed a schoolbook except through 
the physical integument; but for once that 
crowd began to study. Was it worth while 
for those boys to work in the shop—to 
investigate the government in which they 
were to have a voice? At that time—three 
years ago—there was not a college east of 
Chicago that would give them a minute’s 
entrance credit on fair terms for any of this 
work, 

In closing, let me repeat: All honor to 
the classics and to the type of education for 
whichtheystand. They have helped to give 
the nation its literature, its institutions, 
its laws. We still need them and there is 
not the slightest danger they will not per 
sist; but we need something more. We 
need trained men for all our varied activi 
ties. We need every citizen to think i 
terms of community and social life. The 
boys in our schools can’t all be doctors 
lawyers, preachers and teachers. They are 
crying out for equal opportunities—a thing 
very different from identical opportunities. 
If it is true, then, that the public needs a 
new kind of service from the boys in the 
high school, and that the boys need the 
training that will enable them to give that 
service, it is up to the high school to broaden 
its course and modernize its methods. 


Isn’t it True That— 


1—The public is paying for the high schools? 
2—The public is therefore entitled to the larges' 
possible service to all the people? 
3—The high school’s largest service is the best possiblt 
training for economic efficiency, good citizenship 
and full and complete living for all its pupils? 


ghey. 


Value 


— Demountable Rims — On very few. 


— Wheelbase — 116 inches. 
— Tires — 36x 4 inches. 
— Equipment — Not complete. 


: Self-Starter — On very few. 


CLASS B 
$2000 to $2500 
Cylinders — 4, cast in pairs. 
Horsepower — 32 to 34. 

Full Chrome Nickel Steel Construction — No. 
Demountable Rims— On very few. 


CLASS C 
$2500 to $2800 
— Cylinders — 4, cast in pairs. 

— Horsepower — 32 to 34. 

— Full Chrome Nickel Steel Construction — No. 
—Demountable Rims — No. 

= 8 —No. 

— Wheelbase — 120 inches. 

— Tires — 36x 4 inches. 

— Equipment — Not uniformly complete. 


CLASS D 
$2800 to $3200 
e- tcp —4, cast in pairs. 
— Horsepower — 36 to 40. 

—Full Chrome Nickel Steel Construction— No. 
@-— Demountable Rims — Not as a rule. 

— Self-Starter — No. 

— Wheelbase — 124 inches. 

— Tires — 36 x 4 inches. 
. — Equipment — Not uniformly complete. 


CLASS E 
$3200 to $3500 
f - Cylinders —4 and 6, cast en bloc and in pairs. 
| @— Horsepower — 43 to 45. 

— Full Chrome Nickel Steel Construction — No. 

—Demountable Rims — In a majority of cases. 

— Self-Starter — No. 

— Wheelbase — 123 inches. 

— Tires —36 x 4 inches. 

@® — Equipment — Not uniformly complete. 


CLASS F 
$3500 Up 
3- Cylinders — 4 and 6, cast en blog and in pairs. 
— Horsepower — 48. 
— Full Chrome Nickel Steel Construction—In ex- 
ceptional cases. 


—Demountable Rims — Yes, 
Self-Starter — No 


— Wheelbase — 126 inches. 
— Tires — 36 x 4 inches. 
— Equipment — Not uniformly complete. 
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Everitt “ Six-48 ”— $1850 —Wheelbase, 127 inches; Tires, 36 x 4 inches; Demountable Rims; Equipment complete, including Disco Self Starter, 
Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite Tank, specially-designed tire irons on rear, horn, tools, etc. 


: 

: [.:) Everitt “ Four-36””— $1500 —Construction throughout of the same high type as the ‘‘Six-48."" Wheelbase, 115 inches; Tires, 34 x 4 inches; 
Demountable Rims; Equipment complete, including Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite Tank, specially designed tire irons, unusually 

‘ Be) high-grade tool equipment, and Disco Self-Starter. 

j\ 

\ 


Standard “ Everitt-30 ’’—$1250 — Wheelbase, 110 inches; Tires, 34 x 314 inches; Quick Detachable Rims; Equipment complete, including Silk 
Mohair Top, Windshield, Two Gas Lamps, Three Oil Lamps, Generator, Horn, Tools and Repair Kit. 


Six Startling C i 

On the left hand side of the page are six sets of specifications compiled from 
official figures furnished by manufacturers of forty of the finest cars in the four and 
six cylinder field. In each and every class—for the purpose of making a direct and 
positive comparison with the Everitt—the highest average horsepower, the longest 


average wheelbase and the finest type of construction possessed by these cars have been 
credited to that particular class. 


So you have here, on the one hand, a composite picture of the best and the most 
that can be bought from $1850 to $4000; and on the other, the opportunity to contrast 
therewith the concrete value incorporated in the Everitt Six-48. From C) to 
on the right and on the left, take the specification features one at a time. 


On: cylinders, instead of four—six cylinders possessing power vastly more easily controlled, more easily and smoothly 
developed, more flexible in its application. Increased efficiency on the level, on the hills, in traffic; more perfect 
balance ; less wear on tires; ability to get under way—to pick up—without delay or preparation. 


In its mono-bloc cylinders, the Everitt Six presents the further advantages—almost exclusive to itself among American 
sixes—of less weight, a shorter motor, perfect alignment of cylinders and exhaust manifolds, facilitating the induction 
and expulsion of fresh and burned gases. 


(2)—Net until you reach the price of $2500 and higher do you find power so great as that of the Everitt Six—48 horsepower. 
All the poweryou can possibly use—all that you will ever need — developed in a continuous flow, without labor or vibration, 


3 — You are compelled to turn to cars at $3500 and more to find the full chrome nickel steel construction that individualizes 
the Everitt Six. Even then, it is encountered only in exceptional cases. 
Among metals, chrome nickel steel, more nearly than any other, is impervious to the destructive tendencies of friction, 
wear and crystallization. That is why the Everitt Six axles, drop forgings, connecting rods, crankshaft, drive shaft — 

all parts subject to stress and strain—are made of chrome nickel steel. 


4 — Demountable rims are regular equipment—almost as a matter of course. They are requisite to a thoroughly equipped 
car — without extra cost to the buyer—and that is the way they come to the buyer of the Everitt Six. 


Qt Everitt Six was one of the first of the new season models to be equipped with a self-starter. The buying public 
has learned the convenience of the self-starter; the tardy manufacturer is confronted with the alternative of furnishing 
it or seeing some other car receive preference. 
We sensed the public demand; when the Everitt Six was announced, the Everitt self-starter was incorporated as regular 
equipment. 
(6)-! wheelbase, the Everitt Six is on a par with cars at $3500 and more. The reach from rear wheels to front is 127 


inches—long and luxuriously easy riding —a shock absorber of high efficiency and satisfying comfort. 


Ohy2: comfort of long wheelbase is accentuated and supplemented by the big 36x 4-inch tires—a generous, flexible cushion 
of air between passengers and the roadway. On large tires, too, the wear is less than on smaller. 


—In equipment, the Everitt Six is complete. It comes to the buyer outfitted with Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Self- 
Starter, Demountable Rims, Lamps, both gas and oil; Prest-O-Lite Tank, Horn, Tools and Repair Kit. Not an extra 
to buy. 


Now cast up the Everitt Six features as against those of the cars listed in the 
left hand column. Always keep before you the fact that the Everitt Six is 
an $1850 car. Draw your own conclusions; and pay a visit to the nearest Everitt 
dealer for the express purpose of seeing and riding in the Everitt Six. We will 
gladly abide your decision. 


Metzger Motor Car Company, 108 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. ohn eee : 


Use this Coupon 


METZGER MOTOR CAR CO., 
108 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Send 1912 catalog and dealer’s name, 
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OU will recog- 
nize at once the 


excellence of the 
new Spring Styles of 


A 


*“CORRECT STYLES 
FOR MEN.”’ 


They maintain the reputation which these famous hats enjoy among men from 
ocean to ocean. The expression of the best in hat designing, they are accepted, 
season after season, as the leading men’s stiff and soft hats of America. 


Put into these hats is the utmost value that you can obtain at the price you pay — 
an honesty of workmanship, quality of material and perfection of detail that you 


can get in no other hats at the price. 


Guaranteed by your dealer and by us. 


Price $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Spring and Summer Style Book E, and we will fill your order 
direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c tocover expressage. 


We are Makers of the ilies Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories: 
Danbury, Conn. 
Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada 


Straw Hat Factory: 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hawes, von (jal 


INCORPORATED 
Panama Factory: New York 


Offices and Sales- 


rooms: 


1178 Broadway 
New York 


48 Summer Street 
Boston 


[] \ 
The WASA TUB TEST 


The laundry soon tells the 


tale. A cotton collar only 


makes a few trips before it shows it. A linen collar makes 
trip after trip and comes back time after time after the 


cotton one has been thrown away. 


LINEN collars only. 


Barker Brand 


are made of pure, sun bleached 
Irish Linen and sell at 2 for 25c. 
Made in %, 4%, 3% sizes to insure fit. 
A hundred styles to choose from to 
insure comfort and style. A guide 
for your protection is the dog's 
head trade mark and the stamp 
“Warranted Linen.’’ 

Barker Brand Warranted Linen 
Collars are sold everywhere. 


WM. BARKER CO., 


The moral is to buy 


Warranted 
Linen Collars 


Generally by the leading deater. 
If you cannot easily procure 
them send us $1 and we 
will send you 8 prepaid. Send 
for our free style book 
and tell us your collar 
troubles. We have 
had 46 years’ experi- 

_ence and may be able 
to help you. 


Makers, Troy, New York 


CANTON | aD 
WARRANTED | LINEN # 
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WOMANS CROWN 
AND CROSS 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


her hair and the roots also were destroyed. 
A wig was the only thing left for the poor 
soul. A well-known hairdresser undertook 
to find her the exact shade that hers had 
been. The woman went into a sanatorium 
while he made his hunt. The American 
markets held no such color. He went to 
Europe. After hunting for two months, he 
found a little model in a village patronized 
by artists. Her hair was the facsimile of 
Madam Croesus’. She would have sold it 
for two hundred dollars, but some one told 
her she could get two thousand for it. 
That price finally purchased the girl’s hair! 

This, combined with the man’s charges, 
the cost of the trip and the cost of making 
the wig brought the price up to four thou- 
sand dollars. However, the wearer has the 
satisfaction of knowing that no one sus- 
pects it is not her own hair—not even her 
husband! And if one can fool a husband 
money is well spent! ; 

“Of course, in cases like that a per- 
son’s got to wear false hair; but that’s 
the only excuse, I think. You can’t maké 
others believe it though,’ Milly resumed. 
“Women went hair-mad a few years ago— 
just as they can’t get the hair plain enough 
now. Then they supposed they were copy- 
ing the French style. French! Poof! 
Nothing to it! They copied the style that 
some old French fox fixed up for Americans 
because he knew they’d travel along just 
as soon as they heard the magie word,” she 
continued knowingly. ‘‘And all the time 
the French were wearing their hair as it 
pleased them and as it’s becoming. No 
other race in the world, except the half- 
civilized and the heathen, fix their hair 
as badly as we Americans!”’ 

Thinking this over, I came to the con- 
clusion that she was right. At the opera, 
in Paris, where you see all kinds of people, 
I distinctly remember the becoming head- 
dress of the refined French women. It 
was, in each case, peculiar to her style of 
beauty and showed nothing inharmonious 
or incongruous. 

“Tt takes our own people to show us how 
dreadful we look!” added my friend. “I 
never was much for putting on things that 
didn’t come in my satchel; and since I’ve 
been in the hair business I’ve learned 
enough to make me thankful for the lit- 
tle I’ve got, and to make me satisfied to 
leave alone what ain’t mine by Nature.” 


Caught by Contracts 


T OUGHT to be borne in mind always 

that notes in certain forms, which one 
gives to a certain person, may pass into the 
hands of other persons, and that these third 
persons can collect them without regard to 
any collateral agreement which the maker 
may have had with the one to whom he origi- 
nally gave the note. Men are often aston- 
ished at this. It used to be a custom of 
certain swindlers to go through the country 
selling some domestic article and to take a 
note, which they prepared, from the pur- 
chaser—at the same time assuring the pur- 
chaser that it would not be collected except 
upon certain conditions and the fulfilling of 
certain guaranties with respect to the arti- 
cle. Then these swindlers would take the 
notes, discount them in a bank and disap- 
pear. Whenthe notes fell duethe maker was 
compelled to pay them, and was astonished 
to find that all the collateral agreements and 
guaranties were of no benefit to him. 

The rule to follow is that if one makes 
a contract in writing he should put into 
it everything relating to the contract in 
any manner; there must be no agreements 
or understandings on the side. If there 
are any such suggested put them into 
the written paper with the other things. 
Another suggestion that has been repeated 
over and over again is to read carefully 
every paper that you sign. 

There lived in a Southern town an eccen- 
tric lawyer who handled a great many 
estates. He made it a rule never to sign 
any agreement on the day on which it was 
drawn. When the terms were finally agreed 
to and the paper prepared for signatures he 
got up from the conference, put the copy in 
his pocket and went home until the next 
day. Such precaution is perhaps extreme, 
but no man has ever devised a better rule 
than to ‘‘sleep”’ on a contract when it is a 
long, involved paper. 
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Here’s a Present 


From Our 


“Little One” to Yours 
“The Little One 
Book of Games 
and Paper Dolls 
for 1912.” 


UST see how much 

fun your little boy 
will have playing 
these games. How 
happy your little girl 
will be with these 
dollies. It’s a present 
we can well be proud 
of—showing that we 
know how to make 
your children happy 
almost as well as we 
know how to dress 
them. See how your 
children can be frol- 
icking, rollicking boys 
and girls in 


z 
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Rompers and Blouses 


sold at 50c each, made for tugs-of- 
war and rough-and-tumble play— 
for school days and Sunday school. 
Rompers made for boys and girls in 
sizes 6 months to 6 years — Blouses 
made for boys 6 years to 14 years. 


These garments are made better than even you could 
make them with all your loving care. Handled only 
by clean, healthy, happy work people in well-ventilated, 
sunshiny, sanitary factories. Each garment is cut on a 
special pattern, full and roomy. All seams are felled, 
having no rough edges to chafe the tender skin. Double 
lockstitching prevents ripping. Buttons staunchly sewn 
on to stay. Neckbands scientifically cut and shaped to 
exactly conform to the child’s neck. 


Rompers are piped with soft muslin to prevent irritation. 
Exactly sized to allow proper length between neckband 
and crotch, so as to avoid puckering and binding. Fitted 
over the knee with a more durable elastic at bottom, 
specially woven to prevent rot from washing. Sleeves 
made long enough to strike the wrist. Everything is done 
to crowd extra value into them. Go to your dealer and 
ask him to show you ‘‘The Little One.’’ If he hasn’t 
them, send us his name and we will send you FREE 
“‘The Little One Book of Games and Paper Dolls for 
1912.'’ Be sure to name your dealer and tell us whether 
or not he sells ‘* The Littie One,'" when you write for the 
FREE copy of the book. The Little One Trade Mark 
means Satisfaction or money back. 


WISE BROTHERS, 56 Leonard St., New York City 


after, until paid for. A frac- 
tion of what others charge. 
Don’t Even Pay $20 for any 
=e typewriter made, until after 
| wesend youan EMERSON 
\ for your thorough trial. 
Many of our customers 
pronounce the EMER- 
: SON by far the best type- 
writer made—wholly visible; universal key-| K 
tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, 
strong, lightest touch. 
YOUCAN EARN ONE, foraslight service, without pay- 
ing us one cent. We will mail you names of people in your 
town or state who have recently earned EMERSONS 
without cost, or you may exchange your old typewriter, 
or have a sample, or MAKE BIG ‘MONEY representing 
us. Liberal reward for your spare time. Reference— 
McHenry Co. State Bank, Woodstock. For allouroffers,on 
apostalcard orin a letter tous, say :‘*Mail me your offers.”"’ 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 
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Y At Our Risk 


Try Come-Packt Furniture and 
yg satisfy yourself, that it is double 
value—honest all through—a joy and 
an economy. . 
This Handsome Mission Li- 
[brary Table, Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, has 44 in. x 28 in. 
top. Choice of eight finishes 
Write for our big free 
catalog. Itshows 
several hundred 
more beauties. 


66, 


\, FurnitureCo. |- 
\. 414 Fernwood 
AX, Avenue 

Toledo, 
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MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer's, or send 10c for a 2 oz. trial bottle. 

THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 
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The Limited Started Right 


Here is a brief, ““inside”’ history of the most remarkable high-powered, 
six-cylinder automobile ever produced. 


In 1906 we made plans to bféild an Oldsmobile 
“*Six’’ which should be actually superior to all exist- 
ing types, in touring comfort, speed, silence and 
reliability. 

In 1907, after exhaustive shop tests, the first car was 
completed and road tests began. In 1908 an officer 
of the company drove a finished car many thousand 
miles. 

In the course of these try-outs, the running gear re- 
ceived as much consideration as the motor. It 
was found that, within certain limits, the larger the 


diameter of wheels and tires, the more luxurious were 
the riding qualities. 

In 1909 regular deliveries to the public were made. 
Then the wheel diameter was increased and the 
famous 42 inch tires became the standard equipment. 
The output was over-sold. 


Veteran motorists were amazed at the riding qualities 
revealed by the large tires. Ruts, bumps and cobble- 
stones seemed to disappear by magic. Record high 
mileages were secured, sometimes treble the pre- 
vious average. 


The Limited of today, with its wonderful, long stroke 
motor and a multitude of improvements and refine- 
ments, is far ahead of the Limited of 1907. By the 
same token, it js ahead of other six-cylinder cars. 


Although the seven-passenger touring car now runs 
on 43x5 inch tires, it is designed so skillfully that 
body, bonnet and wheels are in proper artistic pro por- 
tion. The center of gravity is low, entrance and exit 
are made easyand all the lines are graceful and pleasing. 
While daringly original five years ago, the principles 
of its construction were sound, so we may say that— 


The Limited started right, has been perfected to the utmost—and is today without serious competition. 


Touring, Tourabout, Roadster and Limousine bodies. Prices $5000 to $6300. The Oldsmobile 
catalogue describes all styles of the Limited, the Autocrat and the Defender. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Copyright, 1512, Olds Motor Works 


Sent gratis. 


DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHERATON 


Com munity Silver 
the 
family plate- 


COPYRIGHT, 1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 


A “COMMUNITY” 


C.COLES PHILLIPS. 


OF INTEREST 


LOUIS XVI 


guaranteed for 
50 Years 
6 Teaspoons, $2.29 


(IN CANADA, $2-50) 


Advance agents of home health | 


No other group of men 
in all the world do a 
workequalin Aractical 
good to that performed 
by the present-day body 
of earnest, skilled heat- | | a i tt) 
ingexpertsin uniformly \F am mitt | Nipe-el 
sanitarily and health- |\ ¥ Pe 
fully warming and ven- 
tilating the home,school, 
church, shop and office 
with 


= 


= 


= 
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Prove it by looking at the official health 


I(, AN Dt AL maps of your city—which will show you’ 
Ss how free from colds, rheumatism, pneu- 
RADIATORS BOILERS monia and consumption are those districts 

where the homes are warmed and ven- — 
tilated by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. That is why they are 
used in all hospitals and sanitariums, and endorsed by all eminent surgeons. 


These outfits produce nothing but clean, vital-giving, pure warmth — suited to a baby or 
an athlete. With the aid of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, the modern 
Fitter will contract to change the air as many times per hour as desired in any build- 
ing, yet keep the sree ut constantly at 70 degrees or any other degrees wanted. 


From our Testing Laboratories in the U. S., Germany and France (the only 
three laboratories of their kind in the yorid) are published the results of ex- 
: fe haustive tests, and which furnish the basis for the world’s engineers to scien- _ 
N tifically and completely warm and ventilate a cottage or a monster building. 

a 7 You will be surprised at the small outlay needed for a really great heating 
rhe om Be y plant—one just suited to your home, your climate, your conditions. You'll 
_ = see that it is an investment—not an expense. You'll figure the increased value 

aA bly ver nat | ane as ce Bale it will give your property. You'll figure more heat from every ton of fuel. 
AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, You'll figure the health insurance of a warm, evenly heated, comfortable home. 

costing the owner $205, costing the owner $125, 


were used to heat this were used to heat this You'll figure the saving of work and worry and the great satisfaction all the The fireinan IDEAL Boil- 
er need not be rekindled in 


family will take in a house thus changed into a home. an entire heating season. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any One charging of coal easily 
reputable, competent Fitter. This did not include costs And when you find that an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators are a lifetime investment, that they don’t lasts through the longest 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are extra and wear out or rust out, that they are easiest to install, that there is no tearing up necessary, then you'll be ready to zero night. There can be 
vary according to climatic and other conditions. talk business to us as advance agents of healthful home heating. Ask for book (free) ‘Ideal Heating Investments.’ no fuel waste. 


cottage. cottage. 


eee eee ae see 


We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. ALL the dirt and trash is drawn from the rooms 
through smail iron suction pipes leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. Attach hose to iron suction pipe opening in baseboard of any room, 
turn an electric button to start the machine in cellar, and with a few gentle strokes of the hollow, magical ARCO WAND, you instantly and 
thoroughly clean carpets, rugs, floor, walls, ceiling, draperies, moldings, mattresses, drawers, corners, crevices, etc. Put with ease into any 


old or new dwelling or building. Costs little monthly for electricity to run. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. \ 


eee 


Sold by all dealers. Write Department 8 
N ; 816-822 Michigan Avenue 
o exclusive agents. i 


Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, 
GSCEG APS = 


Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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BASEBALL fan, fairly successful in his own LDS Wy CO managing, and has been worked out step by step and 


business, wrote me a letter in the cham- then checked up with actual results. Why give it 

pionship season of 1911 about the running of away? If we have something valuable why not let 
} our team—the Athletics. He said he had a plan our club monopolize it? Well, a system on paper is one 
to how the men should be played—which was not the thing, and asystem in practice—in actual play—is decidedly 
y I was playing them. His letter ran like this: another thing. Hereafter, our club must rely on the certain 
“Your infield, as at present constituted, is the youngest application of principles rather than on a knowledge of how 
1 fastest in the big leagues and is doing wonderful work! to play winning ball. The desire to win is so strong that 
‘e idea occurred to me that, with Baker on first and every manager is on the keen scent for the best methods in 
Innis on third, the field would be just as fast, and at the handling aballclub. It’s asure thing that the wisemanager 
ne time would give what in my opinion is needed—a isn’t going to copy the plans and specifications of the tail- 
ger man at first base. You can take this for what it is ender in the league. I feel that our rivals are right up to the 
ines : fence—that they will get a look-in somehow; so I might 
That’s what I did. Baker’s natural position is at third just as well let them look over the fence and see how we do it. 
d he was playing the bag as well as any man in our Here’s the formula: Get the right stripe—get them 
gue—much better than most third-sackers. For some young and green; teach the youngsters all you know; 
ae McInnis was a problem tome. The club signed him handle them right; forget the scoreboard and play for the 
‘asubstitute shortstop—the position he played as a high- game—never for individual averages. It’s as simple as 
1001 boy —but we found that he was not the ideal infielder; keeping tally in “scrub”? with pebbles—the theory of it. 
d by infielder is meant a man who can play either sec- To put it in practice I guess a manager must show some 
d base, shortstop or third reasonably well—first base executive ability, as they say in humdrum business. 
not included. McInnis, however, sure can hit the ball, _ There’s no use wasting time with a player who isn’t 
d the regular team needed his batting. I lay awake ambitious to rise in his profession. Youngsters of the right 
any a night—though the fan who wrote to me was stripe see that it is only common-sense to keep in the best 
eping soundly, no doubt—trying to figure out where to possible physical condition. Excesses of any kind will ruin 
vy McInnis. Finally I had the hunch to put him on first. the cleverest ballplayer that ever faced a pitcher. ‘And 
snew that some one must be found to take Captain Davis’ by excesses I don’t mean drinking and moral uncleanliness 
ice, and the substitute we were carrying was not up to only; I include eating to excess. One of the greatest 


2 job. So I told McInnis to grab a mitt and play first in rie Conn ane Watching @ Big Game players of the last ten years ate his way out of the American 
actice at every opportunity. He did so. And the way he League. Here’s how we look at it: 

veloped was amazing! When spring practice was over he was playing the position Before we played the Cubs for the world’s championship in 1910 I had one talk in 
‘the first-sacker’s manner born. Our problem was solved—at least so I thought. particular with my men about the series. I told them that we had something On 
‘Then came the letter from the business man suggesting that we rearrange the infield Chicago and ought to win; but, win or lose, we wanted to come out of the series without 
mbination, though, in his own words, that combination was “doing wonderful work!” any regrets. I reminded the boys how after some world’s series there were stories about— 


* course I have become hardened to outside advice. I guess managers of ball teams get I don’t know how true they were—that the losing club had dissipated, and so hadn’t 
ore advice about their own business than any other class of men—I shouldn’t except shown its best baseball. If nothing else that was mighty poor business. Nothing like 
iblic officeholders. Letters come by hundreds; and the funny part of it is that many of that must be said of the Athletics, I insisted; and my players agreed with me. Then I 
em are signed by successful men who would resent any outside interference in the told them that I wanted each man who could do so to say that he wouldn’t take a drink 
anagement of their business affairs. No doubt this was true of the man who wrote me for the two weeks covered by the series and the preliminary practice; but I made the 
yout my business. I thought I was justified in having a little fun with him; so I wrote point that any player who couldn’t go without his drink was to say so. I wanted him to 


m a polite letter, thanking him for his interest in the club and winding up in this fashion: speak right out. We called the names—and every man promised. | 

“Perhaps you have overlooked the fact, but the club is paying me a large salary to One of my old players, who did not handle a ball until the deciding game, did some 
anage the Athletics., I am supposed to be worth it. Now, my friend, it’s all right for great work on the coaching lines. After the fourth game he was so hoarse he could hardly 
yu to send me a confi- speak—had a bad cold and 
mtial letter telling me seemed in for a case of 


grippe. He came to me 
that evening and said: 

“Connie, I’m half sick. 
T need something to brace 
me up or I may be in bed 
tomorrow. If you don’t 
mind I want to take a ~ 
drink.” 

“ All right,” I told him. 
“Do as you like—but I’d 
rather die than take a 
drink!” 

“That settles it,’ he 


yw to run the team and I 
ypreciate your trouble in 
.e matter; but I have a 
vor to ask: Don’t let the 
ub-owners know that 
yu are doing my thinking 
r me.” 

To my surprise the 
ttermade him mad. He 
roteback: “‘Iamasgood 
my line as you are in 
yurs!”’ I hadn’t said a 
ord about his business. 


shouldn’t think of advis- said, “‘no drink for me!” 
g any man in another Next day I put him in 
ae how torun his affairs— the game. He got on first, 


stole second at a critical 
moment and helped turn 
the tide of victory in our 
favor. And he did it with- 
out his drink! Not one of 
the regulars or the substi- 
tutes took so much as a 
glass of beer during those 
two weeks—I am morally 
certain of that. We came 
out champions; but, had 
we lost, there would have 
been no regrets that could 


ave trouble enough look- 
1g after my own. Why, 
‘should hesitate to offer 
ivice to the managers of 
ther ball clubs. They 
ave their way of doing 
ings, I’m glad to say— 
ad I have mine. They 
uink their way is best, 
nd—well, I’m rather 
artial to ours, not alto- 
ether because my system 
as succeeded quite well, 


s s PHOTO, BY W. N. JENNINGS, PHILADELPHIA, COPYRIGHT, 1910, AM. B. B, CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 
ut because it plies on The World’s Champions of 1910. Reading From Left to Right: Top Row —Livingston,- Murphy, Collins, Dygert, have been helped. 
1e pee neence ° : enty- McInnis, Lord, Hartsel, Strunk; Second Row—Krause, Plank, Derrick, Thomas, Houser, Bender, Coombs, Baker, It was easier for me 
ight years’ playing and Barry; Lower Row— Morgan, Atkins, Davis, Mack, Oldring, Lapp, Donohue, and Vanszelt, the Mascot when we played the Giants 
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last fall. I had something to work on; and all there was 
to do was to draw conclusions from the preceding world’s 
series and let the players see for themselves that our 
best chance torepeat was to follow the samerules. So I 
gave them this talk: 

“Boys, you were mighty successful against the Cubs. 
Now I feel that that success was due, to a certain extent, 
to your not taking a drink—any of you. I am going to 
ask you to do the same thing in this series.. I know 
there will be times when the temptation may be great. 
If one of your friends sees you taking a drink he will 
naturally want you to have one with him; but if you are 
not taking it you can say to your friend, ‘I’m not drink- 
ing,’ and that makes it easy to refuse. I think you will 
agree with me—because you know it’s good business.”’ 

The players agreed. Every man promised and they 
all kept their word. And we beat the Giants! 

These incidents, which were all in the game, merely 
go to show the importance of the player’s condition in 
major-league baseball; but I should not mention these 
happenings if I thought the general public might draw a 
wrong conclusion because the men abstained from drink 
during theseries. They are not of the drinking class. Sev- 
eral of the Athletics have never taken a drink in their lives 
and others confine their drinking to a bottle of beer a 
day. One and all, they are temperate. . Take twenty 
young men out of any business or banking house and 
you will find they cut up more and are more given to 
careless living than my squad. Hotel men tell me they 
would rather have twenty major-league ballplayers as 
guests than twenty men in any other business. I guess 
you could include almost all of the professions and not 
work any injustice. The fact is that a big-league player 
has to be in fighting trim day in and day out or he is sent 
to the minors. It’s the survival of the fittest. 

It wasn’t so twenty years ago. Star ballplayers were 
few compared with the present crop and they took advan- 
tage of their rarity. Boozing was common among them. 
I know, because I was a major-league player in the eighties 
and nineties. I know, because I tried to manage the Pitts- 
burgh club—and failed. I was catching for Pittsburgh 
when the club-owners called me into the office in the mid- 
season of 1894 and offered me the management. I was 
knocked off my pins. When I recovered from the shock I 
told the officials that they would make a mistake to swap 
horses in midstream—that the manager was getting all out 
of the team that the players seemed willing to give. My 
argument decided them to let things run for a while as 
they were; but in six weeks they again sent for me and 
offered me the management. I started in to give them the 
same old song, but they wouldn’t listen; so I agreed to 
take the reins. I told the players that there would be no 
change in the rules that season, and there was no change 
in their conduct. 


When Killing the Umpire Was Fashionable 


HE next year I tried to have them cut out the dissi- 

pation and for a time succeeded. Up to midseason we 
led that great Baltimore club. Then there were injuries and 
the players seemed to lose heart—consequently to dissi- 
pate; but it was a pretty good year. The National was a 
twelve-club league then, and 
Pittsburgh finished seventh. 
Chicago, which landed in 
fourth place, led us by less 
than three games. In ’96 we 
finished one notch higher; but 
our playing, on the whole, was 
notso brilliant, and financially 
it was a poor season. As a 
manager I was a failure all 
right. That’s why I went to 
the minors—went of my own 
accord. It was a sore point 
with me that I hadn’t been 
able to control the men off the 
field. They wouldn’t take 
care of themselves and I 
couldn’t make them—not the 
class of players I had in those 
days. Ispent many a sleep- 
less night trying to figure out 
how to enforce discipline, but 
I couldn’t solve the riddle. 
It was simply that I didn’t 
know how to handle men. 

Necessarily the conduct of 
players off the field twenty— 
yes, twelve—years ago was 
reflected in their barroom man- 
ners on the field. Rowdyism 
was the rule, not the excep- 
tion; and—a point to be re- 
membered—the public upheld 
the players in their rowdy 
tactics. I remember a game 
in Cincinnati about 1896. 
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Series: 
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Home:zRun Baker 


Killian, one of the greatest southpaws of the game, was 
pitching for Pittsburgh, and Lally, the lone umpire, was 
calling balls and strikes behind the pitcher’s box. The 
batter knocked a hard-hit ball along the third-base line, 
scoring the run that put Cincinnati in the lead. It was 
difficult to tell whether the ball went fair or foul, and the 
Pittsburgh players protested the decision which allowed 
the run. Killian grabbed Lally bythe sleeve and tried to 
pull the umpire over toward third to show him that the 
ball was hit on foul ground. Lally would not listen and 
pulled away. Killian then hit Lally in the face, and 
pitcher and umpire “rough-housed”’ it before the specta- 
tors. The police came on the field and arrested Killian 
and took him to the station; but next morning the magis- 
trate, who was a baseball fan, merely censured Killian 
and let him off. Lally showed good judgment in not 
appearing to give his side of the story; for if he had 
appeared, judging from the remarks made by the guardian 
of the law, the magistrate would have fined them both. 
And note this: No action whatever was taken by the 
league! For such conduct now a player would get a 
suspension of at least thirty days—if not a life sentence. 

Confession, they say, is a good moral stimulant. I was 
a little raw myself in those days. I don’t like to blame the 
umpire, who has the most thankless job of any one on the 
ball field; but in the days I am speaking of the umpiring 
sure wasrank! Self-preservation was the cause of many of 
their bad decisions. Umpires felt that they were not safe 
unless they gave the home club the benefit of the close 
decisions. I shall always remember a game at Kansas 
City. It was after I went to the minors and was managing 
the Milwaukee Club. I was catching that game. Kansas 


City had a man on second base when a hit was made 


The Press Box Before the Game That the Largest Number of Newspaper Men Ever Attended in a World’s 
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into short center field. The center-fielder picked up the 
ball cleanly and started it on a perfect line for the plate, 
The base-runner, who had rounded third and was making 
for home, should have been out by at least twenty feet; 
but all at once I felt myself moving away from the plate, 
and when the ball came over the rubber I was fifteen feet 
out of my position, with five or six of the home players 
still shoving me! I called the umpire’s attention to 
this illegal interference; but Italked in vain. My, but 
I was sore! And I determined to get even. 

We had the last time at bat; and in the ninth inning— 
with men on first-and second, and one run needed to 
tie and two to win—one of our players hit to right field 
for a long single. Of course our man on second scored 
easily, but the man on first should have been held at 
third. I was coaching on the third-base line; and, yell- 
ing to the runner to come on, I started in ahead of him, 
dashing along the path as if I were the base-runner. |] 
made the slide home, knocking the catcher out of the 
way—and the real base-runner came in behind me and 
scored the winning run. Of course Kansas City pro 
tested and mauled the umpire all over the field; but, 
for some reason, he allowed the run. My opinion is 
that, because I made the slide to the home plate, t the 
umpire thought I was the base-runner, and asthe catell 
dropped the ball he had to call me safe. 

Let’sdrawacomparison. In 1907, at Philadelphia, the 
Athletics and the Detroits played the series that decided 
thechampionship. There was animmense crowd ee 

which was held back by ropes in the far outfield. Un 

the ground rules a hit into the crowd went for two bases= 
nomore. With the score a tie, Captain Davis went to bat 
in the fourteenth inning, and knocked a long hit far over 
the left-fielder’s head. Crawford tried for the ball, leaning 

on the barrier in an attempt to catch it; but it sailed o 

his head into the crowd. If he had mounted a stepladde 
he couldn’t have touched it. Now—and note this fact in 
connection with what I shall say about the present-day 
fan—not a single person in the crowd tried to interfere 
with Crawford, though each and every man was “pulling” 
for the Athletics to win; but a policeman happened to pass 
in front of Crawford as he backed up against the ropes and 
the Detroit player claimed interference. The best that 
could have been said for the protest was that advantage 
was taken of a slim technicality to defeat the merits of play, 
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HAT was our amazement when one of the umpiré 

allowed the protest and called Davis out! Murp 
the next man up, followed with a clean single, which should 
have scored Davis with the winning run; but no run w; 
counted and the score was a tie when darkness calla 
halt at the end of the seventeenth inning. That decisio 
cost us the championship. 

If an umpire had made such a decision in the early days 
of baseball against the home club he would have been very 
roughly handled by the players and perhaps mobbed by 
the crowd. But on this occasion nothing happened. Some 
of the fans jeered at him, but not a hand was raised against 
him—which goes to show that the baseball public has come 
right along with the players as an exponent of fair play, 
Indeed, if public opinion did 
not actually demand a cessa 
tion of rowdyism on the ball 
field, certainly there was 
plenty of backing for President 
Johnson when, in the early 
days of the American League, 
he wisely insisted that the 
umpire was to be supreme : 
the playing field. 

In learning how to handle 
men as a manager in the 
Western League I soon settled 
on one point—namely, thai 
the first thing was to get the 
right men to handle: men wht 
would subject themselves t 
discipline. That’swhy I came 
to look with favor on the {cok 
lege ballplayer, and the col: 
legian has had a prominent 
place inmy baseball alb 
ever since. We had, on th 
Milwaukee team, Fultz, 6 
Brown University; Sparks, 0 
Alabama; and Husting, of t 
University of Wisconsin. So 
of our older players dissipa 
to a certain extent, but hi 
were three youngsters who ha 
no vices of any kind. The 
were always in condition 
play their best ball, whe 
others who sometimes diss! 
pated after the game were no 
invariably fit to give their bes 
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rice to the club. 
ase college men 
sned my eyes 
the assistance 
ch the collegian 
Id render to a 
fessional ball 
m. They could 
an example to 
players coming 
m the indepen- 
at and minor 
gues. This they 
ve done, accord- 
z to my own 
yerience. 
[he college 
ayer, in my 
{gment, has done 
reat deal to raise 
» moral stand- 
ls of the national 
stime and to 
ike the game 
at it is today; 
t in paying this 
rited tribute I 
ist say that at 
2 present time 
2 collegian takes 
better care of 
nself than do the 
ayers we get from 
e different clubs 
roughout the 
untry—for it 
ems to be now quite generally recognized that a major 
aguer, With a career on the diamond before him and sure 
oney in his pocket, must cut out all bad habits. Here is 
e place to emphasize one plank in my baseball platform 
lopted in 1900—to have as many college boys as possible 
1 the squad. 
Though every rule is supposed to have its exception, I 
m’t believe a rule enforcing discipline permits of an 
ception. However, I made such an exception; and I’d 
itter acknowledge it before some critic gets after me 
ith his fountain pen. Speaking frankly, I ran the risk of 
juring the discipline of my team by carrying a player 
ho frequently broke my rules; worse still, he would 
ave the club without permission—and again and again 
took him back, restoring him to good standing. To 
ake the confession full and complete I did this because 
» was a great pitcher who could win games, and for the 
rther reason that, because of his eccentricities he was a 
ytable drawing card both at home and throughout the 
ague circuit. 
Without the hearty codperation of my players I could 
>t have handled “Rube” Waddell, who was one of the 
-eatest left-hand pitchers that baseball has ever seen. 
This eccentric performer first came under my manage- 
‘ent in 1900. Pittsburgh had suspended him, and the club 
ave me the privilege of getting Waddell and playing him 
a our Milwaukee team if I could locate him. That 
aseasy. No matter where Rube happened to be, he was 
lways in the newspapers. To the sporting writers he was 
godsend, for when there was nothing else to write about 
Vaddell was good for a column—and the story was not 
uried in the local paper; it invariably got on the wire and 
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PHOTO. BY ARMIGER : 
The Left Field Bleacher, Shibe Park, at 10 A.M. The Game Was Called at 2 P.M. 


Collins Rounding First and Hitting His Stride 


was telegraphed about the country. So I located Waddell 
at Punxsutawney, a little town in Pennsylvania, northeast 
of Pittsburgh, where he was playing on an independent 
club. Perhaps as a reason for hitching up with him I 
might say that my pitching staff at that time was all shot 
to pieces; and the same was true in 1902, when I put 
Waddell into a Philadelphia uniform. I wrote and then 
wired to Punxsutawney, urging Waddell to join our team. 
One collect telegram came from him declining my offer, 
but I kept after him. There was not a day for two weeks 
that I didn’t send him either a letter or a telegram. At 
last he wired at my expense: “‘Come on and get me!” 


Getting Rube out of Punxsutawney 


HE first train took me to Punxsutawney. When I 

arrived my bankroll was not any too heavy —about one 
hundred dollars; and how it melted away! Rube piloted 
me along Main Street and into one store after another. 
I can’t remember how many bills of his I had to pay; but 
the only thing that saved me from temporary bankruptcy 
was that our train left at noon; and I remember I had 
just enough money to provide us with meals en route 
to Milwaukee. I can’t say that I left for home altogether 
in a cheerful frame of mind, though I had landed my 
pitcher. 

Waddell certainly pitched grand ball for Milwaukee; 
and so, when the courts took away three of the Athletics’ 
pitchers in 1902 I started on the track of Rube and located 
him with an “outlaw” club on the Pacifie Coast. Dll 

“never forget my experience in getting him East! A 
railroad ticket had been sent to him, together with 
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advance money. 
He was on the 
train, all ready to 
start, when a party 
: bd in L of his friends, among 
Bie | i | them the baseball 
ae] Pah, aS ; y manager, persuaded 
he vith Z him to get off and 
Ms #3: remain with the 
outlaw club. I 
learned afterward 
that they made all 
sorts of threats and 
told Rube he would 
be locked up in jail 
in case he deserted 
the California 
team! These 
threats he took 
seriously. I might 
have been a long 
time hearing about 
this if a fan had 
not taken the same 
train and come 
East. He wit- 
nessed the occur- 
rence and told me 
what took place. 
My next step was 
to wait until Wad- 
dell went to another 
town with his club. 
There we had an 
agent kidnap Rube 
and take him out 
of the state. This agent kept me posted every day by 
telegram how the journey was progressing, and I met 
them in Kansas City. We left for Baltimore the same 
day and reached there a few hours before the game 
the Athletics were to play. Rube had been traveling 
for seven days; yet he insisted on pitching, much against 
my judgment. He was hit pretty hard in this game, but 
he had full revenge two days later, when, before a large 
crowd, he held the Baltimore club runless—only twenty- 
seven men going to bat and fourteen striking out—a 
feat talked about to this day. Moreover, he made a 
great hit with the fans, especially in the last inning 
when, with two men out and Cronin, the Baltimore 
pitcher, at the bat, he stopped momentarily and, wav- 
ing his hands at the crowd, told them it was all over— 
to go home! The crowd refused to go, however, until he 
had struck Cronin out. From that day on Rube was the 
idol of every fan in Philadelphia. 

Many times the question has been asked: “How did 
you get along with Waddell for six years?” Well, I made 
up my mind that the only way I could possibly handle this 
player was to let him think he was fooling me—to appear to 
swallow every excuse he made. 

My experience with Waddell was that, whenever he was 
pitching wonderful ball—unbeatable ball—it was neces- 
sary to keep him as close to you as possible. He was 
inclined to run wild whenever he was “going good,” as 
we say in baseball. Success went to his head. If he was 
pitching only fair ball, however, he was one of the easiest 
men in the profession to handle. He was always ahead of 
the other twirlers in the number of games pitched and in 
games won. (Continued on Page 53) 
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T HALF pasteleven 
o’clock, one cold 
November morn- 

ing, Marcus Wachs, 
doing business as the 
Finefit Waist and Dress 
Company, sat in his 
office on West Twentieth 
Street and for the 
benefit of his designer, Max Podgorsky, evidenced all the 
symptoms of an apoplectiec seizure. ‘‘What do you want 
from me, Max?” he shouted. ‘‘Take my life! Shed 
my blood!” 

“T don’t want your life oder your blood, Mr. Wachs,” 
Podgorsky said calmly. ‘All I am asking is you should 
pay me what I am worth.” 

‘What do you mean—what you are worth?”’ Marcus 
cried. ‘‘Ain’t I am always paying you what you are 
worth? Three thousand dollars a year ain’t enough for 
you, Max? Whatdoyouthink you are, Max—ajudgeofthe 
Soup-ream Court oder a president from a bank? What?” 

Max shrugged resignedly. 

“‘T am a designer by waists and dresses, Mr. Wachs,”’ he 
said; ‘‘which Sammet Brothers, B. Gans and Polatkin & 
Scheikowitz would oser give a judge of the Soup-ream Court 
ten dollars a week if he would come to work in their place, 
Mr. Wachs, aber me they stand willing to pay thirty-five 
hundred a year already—and that’s all I got to say.” 

At this ultimatum Marcus discontinued his efforts at 
apoplexy and grew suddenly calm. ‘“‘Nu, Max,” he said, 
‘give me a couple days to think it over.” 

“T already give you a month, Mr. Wachs,’” Max 
retorted, ‘‘and my contract expires next week.” 

“Sure, I know,’’ Max replied, and his voice broke 
pathetically. ‘‘Aber give me a couple days more, Max, 
and I guess it would be all right.” 

Max hesitated for at least five minutes. 

“Schon gut, Mr. Wachs,” he said at last; ‘I will wait 
two days more, aber no longer.” 

As the designer left the office, Marcus Wachs leaned 
back in his chair and rolled a rank unlighted cigar 
between his dry lips. In this attitude he remained until 
the office door opened and there entered Jonas Flowerfield, 
collector for Amity Lodge 123 I. O. M. A. 

“Wie geht’s, Mr. Wachs!” Jonas said. 
long life.” 

Marcus Wachs nodded sadly and extended a limp hand 
in acknowledgment of this salutation, imposed by the 
ritual on one meeting a mourner for the first time after his 
bereavement. ‘‘Don’t mention it,” he said. ‘I suppose 
you called about my lodge dues.”’ 

Jonas nodded and sat down. 

“Well,” Marcus added, “‘ifit ain’t one thingit’s another!” 

“T give you right, Mr. Wachs,” Jonas commented. 
“Aber your uncle Harris Wachs was an old man, and it 
ain’t no more as you could expect.” 
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‘‘Ain’t it?’’ Marcus said almost angrily. 
“Well, I’ll tell you the truth, Mr. Flowerfield: 
Not only I didn’t expect it, but I was 
surprised yet.” 

“Surprised!”’ Jonas repeated. 

““That’s what I said,’”’ Marcus continued. 
“T always thought the feller would live to 
be anyhow ninety—out of spite yet!” 

Once more he leaned back in his chair; 
and, as Jonas Flowerfield maintained an 
embarrassed silence, Marcus cleared his 
throat and prepared to minister to his own 
bruised sensibilities with a few well-chosen 
epithets. 

“Of course the feller is dead, Mr. Flower- 
field,’ he began hoarsely, ‘‘and about the 
dead I shouldn’t tell nothing but good— 
particularly a cutthroat like him, which 
honestly that feller was sucha Rosher, under-' 
stand me, that if I would open my mouth 
to say anything about him at all, I couldn’t 
help myself—I would got to talk bad of the 
dead. Such a dirty lowlife the feller was! 
So I would keep still about him.” 

Jonas Flowerfield nodded sympathetically. 

“But he left your father a big property — 
ain’t it?” he asked. 

“He left the old man all his property,” 
Marcus Wachs corrected—“‘for life.”’ 

He paused and his head became palsied with emotion. 

“For life the old man gets the property,’’ he continued. 
‘‘Which you could figure it out yourself, Mr. Flowerfield, 
when an old man like my father is got a weak heart and 
kidney trouble at sixty-eight years of age he ain’t going 
to live to be a hundred exactly.” 

‘‘Well, there’s one good thing,” Flowerfield commented: 
“You are rich and your Cousin Ellis is rich; and so you 
don’t need none of Harris Wachs’ money—ain’t it?”’ 

‘“What d’ye mean, I am rich, Mr. Flowerfield?’’ Marcus 
cried indignantly. ‘‘Certainly I ain’t a Schnorrer exactly; 
aber if you think I am so rich as all that you are mistaken— 
that’s all. Besides, it ain’t Harris Wachs’ money I care 
about—it’s the idee of the thing. Harris Wachs comes 
over here from Telshe thirty years ago, which he didn’t 
got twenty dollars to his name, understand me; and his 
two brothers— Mordecai, which is my father, and Tzvee, 
which is Ellis’ father—gives him enough money he should 
go out with a pack, peddling. The other brother, Dovid, 
was a big Schlemiel and lives and dies a Schnorrer, y’under- 
stand—so naturally he couldn’t help Harris none; aber 
what is the result, Mr. Flowerfield? MHafterward, when 
Harris goes to work and dies a rich man, understand me, he 
turns round and leaves all his money to Dovid’s daughter 
Esther after my father should be dead, which the girl 
wouldn’t got long to wait—six months oder a year at the 
outside.” 

“Ellis must feel pretty sore too,” Flowerfield said, 
“considering his father didn’t even come in for a life 
interest even.” 

“How could Uncle Tzvee come in for a life interest 
when he is dead?’’ Marcus demanded. 

“Ts Ellis’ father dead?” Flowerfield asked. 

“Sure he’s dead,’ Marcus explained; “and, though 
I don’t want to say nothing about him neither, Mr. 
Flowerfield, if a feller’s got an idee that schnapps makes a 
good breakfast food, y’understand, and also fairly washes 
himself in it for the rest of the day, understand me, he 
don’t need to carry no endowment policy. Straight life 
insurance is good enough for such a feller.” 

“But anyhow, Mr. Wachs, you couldn’t blame the girl 
none that the old man leaves her his money,”’ Flowerfield 
remarked. 

“T don’t blame her, because I don’t know her. Further- 
more, I don’t want to know her,”’ Marcus said. ‘Only one 
thing I got to say, Mr. Flowerfield: When a girl is an 
orphan, understand me, and my wife takes pity on her four 
years ago to send her a couple dresses which wasn’t hardly 
worn yet, understand me, and the next day comes the 
dresses back, without a letter or nothing, y’understand— 
such a stiffnecked girl I don’t want nothing to do with 
at all!” 

“Might the dresses didn’t fit her, maybe,” Flowerfield 
suggested. 
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‘Any size should 
ought to fit a Schnor. 
rer,’ Marcussaid; “but 
anyhow, she ain’t g 
Schnorrer no longer,’ 

“I know she ain’t,’ 
Flowerfield said; “‘an¢ 
that’s just the point J 
was thinking about 
With you, of course, 
you couldn’t do noth: 
ing on account you are 
already married; abe 
Ellis is still a youn 
man, in a way, so t 
speak, and there ain’ 
no Din against oni 
cousin marrying an 


other.” 
“What!’? Mareu 
shouted. “That olé 


fool marry Unel 
Dovid’s Tochter!”’ 

“Sure! Why not?’ 
Mr. Flowerfield said 
and with this query van: 
ished every prospect 0 
collecting Marcus 
Wachs’ dues. 

“Why not?” Mar. 
cus Wachs exclaimed, 
“A question! I’m s 
prised to hear you yo 
should talk that way, 
Flowerfield, after all I 
am doing for the Order, 
I think you forget you 
self, Flowerfield.’’ 

“What do you mean I forget myself, Mr. Wachs?” 
Flowerfield protested. ‘I ain’t said nothing out of the 
way. All I says is Ellis Wachs ain’t so old, which, let m 
tell you, Mr. Wachs, Ellis is also a member of Amity 
Lodge in just so good standing as you are—better even.” 

Marcus rose abruptly from his chair. 

“What are you trying to do,’”’ he demanded—‘‘ma 
trouble round here?”’ 

“T ain’t trying to make trouble,” Flowerfield declared 
“All I was going to say was iM 

“T don’t care what you was going to say!’’ Marcus 
interrupted. ‘If you want to turn round and make up 
matches between an old feller like Ellis Wachs—which hi 
is fifty years if he is a day, Flowerfield—go ahead and de 
so; aber don’t you hang round here no longer, because 
I wouldn’t stand for it.” 

“T ain’t hanging round here,” Flowerfield said as h 
started for the stairs. ‘‘I am coming here to collect you 
dues, which if you don’t want to pay ’em we could alwa 
sue you for ’em in the courts yet.” 

Flowerfield paused at the top step. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “if you wouldn’t got so shor 
with me I was going to make for you a valuable suggestion, 
Mr. Wachs, which now I wouldn’t make to you at all.” 

He began to descend the steps, and it was not until he 
had reached the first landing that Marcus’ curiosity got 
the better of him. 

“Was it about Uncle Dovid’s Tochter—the suggestio1 
you was going to make?” he called. 

Again Jonas Flowerfield paused. : 

“Never mind what it was about,” he said. ‘‘There’ 
plenty business men as yourself would be willing to take a 
a partner a young feller which would got the gumption t 
marry Miss Esther Wachs.”’ 

He punctuated his retort with rapid nods and glare 
defiantly at the crestfallen Marcus. 

“And so, therefore,” he concluded, 
somewheres else with my suggestion.” 


“T would go 
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ROM the business premises of the Finefit Waist and 

Dress Company, Jonas Flowerfield proceeded imme | 
diately to Hammersmith’s café, on Fifth Avenue, since 
Jonas never resorted to the enameled-brick lunchrooms 
until he had thoroughly canvassed the restaurants of the 
cloak-and-suit district for luncheon invitations. Be it 
remembered in this behalf that not only was Jonas collector 
for Lodge 123, but he performed a similar office for Rambam | 
Lodge 59, the Clionia Relief Association and two minor 
orphan asylums. Moreover, he followed the concomitant 
occupations of marriage, business, real-estate and insur- 
ance brokerage; and accordingly he possessed a wide 
circle of acquaintances. Indeed, he seldom rendered him- 
self susceptible to a luncheon invitation without bein 


ia 


ed by some lodge member to join in the coffee and 
stry course, and no sooner had he passed Hammer- 
ith’s cigar counter than he was hailed by no less a 
‘son than Ellis Wachs himself. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Flowerfield?’’ he cried, and his 
dial tones reflected a clear conscience in the matter of 
ge dues. 

‘Wie geht’s, Mr. Wachs?”’ Jonas replied, employing the 
1al salutation: “I wish you a long life.”’ 

‘That’s all right,” Ellis rejoined. “Sit down and drink 
up coffee with me.” 

‘Much obliged,” Jonas said, and immediately he helped 
nself to a piece of rye bread and a dill pickle. 

“Of course, Mr. Wachs, your uncle was an old man,” he 
itinued after he had swallowed the first mouthful, 
nd it was only to be expected.” 

“T don’t miss him much,” Ellis said. 
‘ce some Mohnkuchen?”’ 

*T guess I would have a piece cheesecake,’’ Jonasreplied, 
id a moment later he attacked a segment of pastry that 
‘itself was not only a hearty meal, but ought to have 
isfied the normal appetite to the point of suffocation. 
“Yes, Mr. Flowerfield,’’ Ellis went on, “I couldn’t say 
eel lonely at all without the old man.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you none,” Jonas replied. 
iin’t do much for you when he was alive.” 
“Much!” Ellis exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, the feller never even 
ined me a button, Mr. Flowerfield; and I suppose you 
ard what for a will he made?”’ 

Jonas nodded sadly. 

“T guess it wasn’t any more as you expected,” ay 
narked. 

“Tt was a whole lot more as I expected,”’ Ellis rejoined. 
Vhat I expected was that the very least the feller does 
th his money is to leave it to a Home oder a Free Loan 
sociation, because, you know as well as I do, Mr. Flower- 
ld, the only reason so many people acts charitable is to 
ite their poor relations.” 
“T give you right there,” 
poor, Mr. Wachs.” 

“Me I ain’t poor at all,’”’ Ellis declared—‘‘ Marcus 
ither; aber Miss Esther Wachs was working for years as 
sokkeeper by a children’s clothing 
neern, Mr. Flowerfield, and I’mreally 
prised that old cutthroat should 
hve his money to her.” 

“But she ain’t got it yet,’ Jonas 
minded him. 

“Yet it wouldn’t be long, Mr. 
owerfield,’’ Ellis continued, ‘‘on 
count last week after the funeral I 
us over to see Uncle Mordecai, and 
want to tell you he’s on the naked 
The least little thing like a cold 
ert the indigestion, and Esther wouldn’ t 
it to hold on to her job no longer.” 
'“‘What for a looking girl is she?” 
“Well, T'll tell you, Mr. Flowerfield,” 
ilis said. “Of course I ain’t no judge 
women, on account I never got much 
' do with ’em; but if you would ask 
e my private opinion I would say 
.at, for a girl which would be twenty- 
«x next Shushan Purim, I really 
vuldn’t tell you if she is good-looking 
‘er not—especially as I ain’t never 
iid no particular notice to her.” 
“Then she ain’t so good-looking?” 
ynas hazarded. 
.“Ziemlich,” Ellis continued; “her 
ves ain’t so bad. Her eyes is hazel- 
‘own mit little black specks in ’em. 
er hair is also brown aber how brown 
sactly I couldn’t tell you on account 
didn’ t notice much.” 
“Ts she a good-tempered girl?”’ 

“A girl mit a wide mouth is usually 
yod-tempered,’”’ Ellis replied. ‘“‘Also 
1e’s got pretty good teeth—big teeth.” 
_“T suppose she’s pretty smart?” Jonas Flowerfield said. 
| “Smart she must be,’”’ Ellis declared, ‘“‘because mit a 
ose which it is straight and quite big, understand me, a 
rlis usually smart. One thing good about her I could say, 
tr. Flowerfield—she’s got a pretty good figure—about 
airty-eight bust, I should judge, and forty-one skirt— 
wty-one oder forty-two—on account, as I tell you, I 
idn’t notice much.” 

“What for a dresser is she?’’ Jonas inquired. 

“Now you are asking me something which I couldn’t 
aswer at all,” Ellis answered. ‘The only thing I noticed 
bout her is she’s got on a black marquisette mit an imita- 
on filet yoke, which a concern like Marcus Wachs sells 
t about a dollar seventy-five; but why do you ask me all 
iis, Mr. Flowerfield?”’ 

Jonas finished half of his coffee and polished his mustache 
ith his napkin before replying. 

“Well,” he said, “I got an idee—that’s all.” 
“An idee!” Ellis cried. “What d’ye mean—an idee?”’ 


*Wouldn’t you 


“He 


he 


Jonas cried; “aber you ain’t 


“T mean this,” Jonas replied: “‘I got a certain idee which 
I would ask you a simple question. I would ask you, Mr. 
Wachs, wnberufen, how old you are?” 

“How old am I!” Ellis exclaimed. 
asking me such a question for?” 

“Never mind why I am asking you,”’ Jonas said. 
asking you—that’s all.” 

“Nu, if you must know,” Ellis replied. “I am coming 
here in ’88. My father, selig, died in ’92—from ’11 makes 
nineteen; so I am fifty years old next Shevosa v’Tamuz.” 

“Why, you are a young feller already !”’ Jonas exclaimed. 

“Well, I left off playing marbles some years ago since,”’ 
Ellis said; ‘“‘aber if this is some life-insurings proposition 
you are giving me, all I could say is, talking ‘life insurings 
to an old bachelor like me is wasting good breath after bad.” 

“T’m not wasting good breath, Mr. Wachs,” Jonas 
hastened to say, ‘because I ain’t talking life insurance to 
you. That would come later on account after a man gets 
married he needs a little protection for his wife and chil- 
dren; so that’s why I says you are a young feller, because 
my grandfather, olav hasholem, gets married for the fourth 
time yet at eighty—and one of his wives was his own 
cousin too.”’ 

Ellis sat back in his chair and gazed at the shadchen 
insurance broker. 

“You mean,” he said, “you got an idee that me and 
my cousin, Miss Esther Wachs, would make a match 
together?” 

Jonas nodded. 

“Sure! Why not?” he said. ‘There ain’t no Din 
against it—and then you could laugh Marcus Wachs in 
his face yet.” 

For a brief interval Ellis remained silent and then he 
shook his head. 

“What for do I want to get married, Mr. Flowerfield?”’ 
he asked. ‘I got doch a good room in the Prince Clarence, 
Mr. Flowerfield, and the eating there is fine.” 

“Sure, I know,” Jonas continued; “but you could 
always use money in your business—ain’t it?” 

Ellis shrugged. ‘‘Before I would get married to bring 
money into my business, Mr. Flowerfield,’’ he said, “a 
whole lot of banks must got to be shut down.” 


“What are you 
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He Hobbled Away to the Door and Paused to Wink Again 


“Aber if you would got eighty thousand dollars more 
capital in your business, Mr. Wachs, you could double 
your trade—ain’t it?” 

“Double it!” Ellis cried. ‘‘I could treble it. Only, 
what’s the use talking, Mr. Flowerfield? At the most, 
Uncle Harris left only thirty thousand dollars in the first 
place, and in the second place I wouldn’t get married, not 
if you would pay me a hundred thousand dollars in the 
third place!” 

“That’s where you are making a big mistake, Mr. 
Wachs,” Jonas retorted. “I was speaking last night to 
Henry D. Feldman, which he is one of the executors of 
your uncle’s will, understand me, and he says in the 
lowest estimate the old man left seventy-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it if he did,” Ellis commented. 

“You couldn’t help it if he leaves that much money,” 
Jonas went on, “‘aber you could help it if you let it slip 
through your fingers; because if you got any particular 
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feller which you would like to take for a partner, Mr. 
Wachs, all I ask is he should be not too old and a single 
feller, understand me, and I could fix it up with Miss 
Wachs for him.” 

“That’s a pretty big order to fill, Mr. Flowerfield,”’ 
Ellis said, ““when you don’t even know the girl even.” 

“Never mind I don’t know the girl!’’ Flowerfield cried. 
“T got my methods, Mr.’ Wachs, and I never made a 
failure yet.”’ 

“‘T don’t doubt your word for a minute,” Ellis answered 
him; ‘“‘but I don’t want a partner, with or without money, 
Mr. Flowerfield, because I am running a garment business 
now for twenty years without a partner, and I wouldn’t 
begin today to break somebody in he should do business 
the way I do.” 

“Never mind you should break somebody in!” Flower- 
field cried. ‘‘Ain’t you got some one working for you which 
you are willing to take for a partner?” 

As Flowerfield spoke, Ellis was in the act of washing 
down his dessert with a glass of ice water; but suddenly 
he paused with the tumbler poised midway between the 
table and his lips. 

“Lipsko!”’ he exclaimed, banging down the glass. 

“What Lipsko?”’ Flowerfield asked. 

“My designer—Henry Lipsko,” Ellis replied, 
snapped his fingers impatiently toward the bar. 

“Gimme a Bissche schnapps, Louis,’ he said to the 
waiter who responded. ‘I want to talk the thing over 
with you, Mr. Flowerfield.”’ 

Flowerfield nodded. 


and 


“For you also schnapps, Mr. Flowerfield?’” Louis 
inquired. 
“‘T still got some coffee left, Louis,” Flowerfield replied; 


“so I guess you could bring me a rye-bread Schweizer 
Kédse sandwich and a package of all-tobacco cigarettes.” 
He crossed his legs unconcernedly as the waiter departed. 
“And now, Mr. Wachs,”’ he said, “‘tell me all about this 
here young feller.” 
11r 
if IS a singular commentary on the life and works of 

Harris Wachs that but two individuals in the entire 
universe pacer mourned his demise; and these two were 
not only strangers to his blood, but 
had no claim to an expectancy so far as 
his estate was concerned. 

“That’s the way it goes, Landberg!”’ 
cried Morris October to Harris Land- 
berg, who was the “‘company” of M. 
October & Company, the copartner- 
ship mourners in question. ‘A book- 
keeper works for you for years already 
till she knows your business better as 
you do yourself even—and then her 
uncle goes to work and dies on her and 
leaves her a lot of money.” 

“What do you mean—knows the 
business better as I do myself?” Land- 
berg demanded indignantly. “‘I know 
just so much about the children’s 
clothing like you do; and further- 
more sy 

At this juncture the office door 
opened and there entered Miss Esther 
Wachs herself. 

“Mr. Landberg,” she said, “the 
sponger is here; and I should think, 
Mr. October, that if you’re ever going 
to look over those monthly statements 
I gave you yesterday you’d begin 
doing it now.” 

Morris October wheeled round in his 
chair and took up a pile of statements. 

“Right away, Miss Wachs,” he said 
huskily; but Landberg proved less 
tractable. 

““Couldn’t Saffran talk to the 
sponger?”’ he protested. 

“Mr. Saffran is busy, Mr. Land- 
berg,”” Miss Wachs retorted; ‘‘and as 
you and Mr. October have been talking here for pretty 
near an hour I thought you would like to see the sponger 
yourself, Mr. Landberg.”’ 

Landberg cleared his throat twice by way of launching 
some incisive repartee; but, under the influence of Miss 
Wachs’ steady gaze, he broke into a gentle perspiration 
and walked slowly away. 

“Mr. Landberg is like a whole lot of people, Mr. 
October,” she said—‘“‘he needs stirring up once in a while; 
otherwise he would fool away his whole day over nothing.” 

October nodded guiltily. 

“That’s all right, Miss Wachs,’’ he admitted; 
I couldn’t blame him much. He’s all broke up.” 

‘All broke up!” Esther repeated. ‘‘What about?” 

“About enough,” October said. ‘We are losing a good 
bookkeeper, Miss Wachs—a first-class, A-Number-One 
bookkeeper.” 

Esther shrugged her shoulders impatiently. ‘‘Now look 
here, Mr. October,”’ she declared, “‘I’ve told you that just 
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so soon as my Uncle Mordecai dies I shall give up my 
job, and not before. So all the jollying in the world won’t 
change it.” 

“T ain’t jollying you, Miss Wachs,’”’ October protested. 

“‘Besides,”’ Esther went on, ‘‘ Uncle Mordecai may live 
to be ninety for all I know.” 

“Not while you are working for us, Miss Wachs,” 
October replied mournfully. ‘‘With some other concern, 
yes—I would give the feller a hundred even; but with us 
the least that happens us is he dies next week already —such 
luck we got it!” 

“Tt’s wicked to talk like that!” Esther cried. ‘“‘The 
poor old man never did you any harm, Mr. October.” 

October waved his hand in a gesture of impatience. 

“T wouldn’t argue with you, Miss Wachs,” he said, 
taking refuge in the pile of statements and Esther turned 
to leave. She had hardly left the room, however, when 
the elevator door opened with a jarring noise and Jonas 
Flowerfield alighted. For a brief interval he peered about 
him; and then, catching sight of Morris October through 
the half-opened door, he walked squeakily forward. 

“Mr. October, ain’t it?” he said. 

Morris nodded. 

“My name is Mr. Flowerfield,” Jonas continued, “‘and 
I am coming here to see you for something which if you 
would be a father of a family, Mr. October, you must got 
to be interested in.” 

October made a hasty survey of Jonas Flowerfield’s 
frock coat and the white tie, which is the badge of the entire 
tribe of collectors for charitable institutions. 

“T’ll tell you, Mister Flowerfield,’’ he said at last, ‘I am 
father of a family after seven o’clock in the evenings 
uptown; but here and now I am in the children’s clothing 
business.”’ 

“Sure, I know,” Jonas replied; ‘“‘but 

“Mr. October,’ Esther interrupted, for she had noted 
the color of Flowerfield’s tie also and had hastened to her 
employer’s rescue. 

“What is it, Miss Wachs?” October asked. 

“‘ Are the statements ready for me yet?” she continued; 
but before October could answer Jonas jumped to his feet 
and an ingratiating smile overspread his newly shaven 
features. 

“This ain’t Miss Esther Wachs, is it?”’ he cried. 

Esther bowed stiffly, but Flowerfield’s enthusiasm 
remained unabated. 

“You don’t tell me!” he said. ‘‘Why, Ellis Wachs was 
only talking about you to me this morning.” 

“He has good reason to,’’ Esther commented shortly 
and turned again to Morris October. “If you have those 
statements I’ll i 

“That’s where you make a big mistake, Miss Wachs,” 
Jonas hastened to say. ‘‘He speaks of you in the highest 
terms. To me especially he wouldn’t do otherwise, on 
account he knows me and Dovid Wachs learned in the 
same religious school together forty years ago already, 
in Telshe.” 

As he paused for breath, Jonas Flowerfield’s smile 
became fairly ecstatic, for he knew that he had struck the 
right note at last. 

“Did you know my father?’ Esther exclaimed, clasping 
her hands. 

“A question!” Jonas said. “I knew your father, excuse 
me, a damsite better as his own brothers knew him; in 
fact, up to a dozen years ago him and me was still very 
good friends already—but you know how it is yourself, 
Miss Wachs, the older people gets the more they are liable 
to drift away one from another.” 

At this juncture October punctuated his visitor’s 
reflections with a hard, dry cough. 

“Here is the statements, Miss Wachs,” he said 
significantly; but Jonas barely noticed the interruption. 

“Of course, when I heard your poor father passed 
away—olav hasholem!—I says to myself, ‘I must look 
up the Tochter,’” he continued; “‘aber I always thought 
what is the use?—on account she must be married, with 
children and a home; and she don’t got no use for an old 
snoozer like me coming round.” 

“What d’ye mean, married, mit children and a home?” 
October cried indignantly. “How old do you think Miss 
Wachs is anyway—forty?” 

“T don’t think nothing,” Jonas retorted. ‘I know how 
old she is. She will be twenty-six next Shushan Purim.” 

Esther nodded and smiled. 

“And at twenty-six my mother—olav hasholem!—had 
five children already,’ Jonas concluded. 

October rose to his feet, trembling with rage. 

“What for a way is that to talk to a young lady?”’ he 
demanded. 

“An old friend of the family could say such things,” 
Jonas replied stoutly; ‘and I’m sure Miss Wachs ain’t 
insulted none.” 

“Not a bit,’”’ Esther assured him. 

“T didn’t think you would be,” Jonas went on; “aber 
I am taking up too much of your time already, otherwise 
I could tell you a lot of funny things from the old days 
already when your father and me was boys together.” 

“Why don’t you come round and see me?” Esther cried. 
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Jonas 
“Write me down the address before I am 


“With the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
declared. 
leaving.” 

“T’ll go right back and do it now,” she replied, and as she 
left the office Jonas reseated himself and sighed heavily. 

“Yes, Mr. October,” he said, ‘‘an orphan like Miss 
Wachs has got a very hard time of it.” 

““What d’ye mean she’s got a hard time of it?’ cried 
October. ‘“‘Miss Wachs is making here twenty dollars 
a week and we couldn’t treat her better if she was a 
millionaire’s daughter already.” 

“Sure, I know you treat her all right,’ Jonas agreed; 
“but, even so, what is it—an orphan’s life? No father, no 
mother—no nothing! Such a girl should get married, 
Mr. October.” 

“Well, what d’ye want me to do?”’ October asked. 
“Marry her? Because I must tell you right now, Mr. 
Flowerfield, not only I am already married, but I also got 
business to attend to, understand me; and if you are only 
coming here to fool away my time you should be so good 
and make an end.” 

“Of course, if you are busy,” Flowerfield said, rising 
from his chair, ‘‘I would come in and see you again. All 
I wanted to do is to show you this here annual report of the 
Babette Relief Association, which the object of the society 
is giving marriage portions to poor orphans. Five dollars 
makes you a member, ten dollars a patron, and a hundred 
dollars a life member; and we would like to see your name 
here among the list of life members.” 

“You stand a swell chance,”’ October said, “‘on account 
I am at present figuring on a couple of marriage portions 
for two young ladies which is already in high school, 
Mr. Flowerfield.”’ 

“Also orphans?” Flowerfield asked. 

“Not unless I worry myself to death mit charity col- 
lectors, which I ain’t got no intentions of doing,” October 
concluded as he wheeled round in his revolving chair; 
“so you should please close the door behind you when 
you go out.” 

Five minutes later Jonas Flowerfield entered the place 
of business of Ellis Wachs, and in his waistcoat pocket 
reposed Miss Esther Wachs’ address, written in her own 
legible hand. 

“Nu, Flowerfield,” Ellis cried as he entered, “how did 
you make out?” 
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Flowerfield sat down heavily and wiped his feature 
with a handkerchief. 

“First thing,” he said, ‘‘I want you you should tell m 
all you ever heard about Dovid Wachs when he was a boy 
because I got an engagement to go round and see Mig 
Wachs tonight yet.” 

IV 

Wika as was the chosen profession of Philip Saffrar 

though, pending the successful termination of hi 
Regents’ examination, he pursued the occupation ¢ 
shipping clerk in so perfunctory a manner as to be regy 
larly discharged by M. October & Company every oth 
Thursday—the dismissal to take effect the followin 
Saturday night. 

In the abstraction of his studies, however, Philip neve 
suspected that his reémployment, which invariably hap 
pened on Saturday morning, was due to any other tha 
the agency of Providence; and when, on the afternoon o 
Flowerfield’s visit, Miss Esther Wachs sought to remon 
strate with Philip for his diffidence, he received her prote 
in sulky resentment. 

wl could look after my own affairs, Miss Wachs,” 
said, “which I wish you the same.’ 

“But,” Esther insisted, ‘this is the third time yc 
shipped goods to Wilmington, North Carolina, that we 
meant for the Bon-Ton Store of Wilmington, Delaware. 

“What is past is past, Miss Wachs,” he said; ‘“‘an¢ 
anyhow, I am doing my best here. I assure you if I cou 
get this here first-year Latin off my mind I would fee 
like a new man. Physiology comes to me natural; by 
first-year Latin, Miss Wachs, I couldn’t get in my hea 
atralliz 

He passed his fingers distractedly through his way, 
brown hair; and as Esther noted the bony wrist and long 
thin hand she could not repress a sigh. 

“Are you keeping on with the cod-liver oil emulsion? 
she asked abruptly, and Philip blushed. 

“The fact is,” he stammered, ‘‘I clean forgot it sing 
yesterday already.” 

Esther’s brows contracted in an impatient frown as sh 
looked at him. 

“You'll forget to draw your wages next!’’ she cried. 

“A little thing like that I could easy forget,’’ Phili 
replied; “but, anyhow, Miss Wachs, don’t get mad ¢ 
me and I would try I should remember everything— eve 
first-year Latin.” 

As he left the office, Esther sighed again and plunge 
into a pile of statements by way of forgetting Philip’s thir 
bloodless face and great dark eyes, which for the past si 
weeks had been growing daily more sunken. Five time 
she added up the first column of figures; and havir 
obtained a different footing at each operation she gathered 
the papers impatiently together and thrust them into th 
drawer of her desk. Then she looked at her watch. 
was nearly six o’clock, and as she turned to put on her ha 
and coat Morris October entered. 

“Miss Wachs,” he said, ‘‘here’s a gentleman wants t 
see you.” ; 

At the conclusion of this announcement he backed ou 
hurriedly on to the toes of no less a person than Marcu 
Wachs himself. 

“Excuse me!”’ he muttered; but the resulting agon 
promptly caused Marcus to forget his well-rehearsed | 
introductory remarks; so that, after repressing the wav 
of profanity which surged to his lips, he greeted his cous 
with a husky: 

“How d’ye do?” 

Esther nodded calmly while she continued to put oi 
her hat. 

“You don’t remember me—ain’t it?”’ he said. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” Esther retorted. ‘‘You’re m 
cousin, Mareus Wachs.”’ 

“That’s right,’’ Marcus said. 
we could sit down here?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’”’ October cried from behind the partitio! 
where he had lingered unnoticed. ‘‘Come right into m 
office, Mr. Wachs.” 

He led the way to the firm’s office and drew forwal 
two chairs. 

“Nobody would disturb you here,” he declared, ‘‘a 
nobody is going to hear what you got to say.” 

“For my part,’’ Marcus replied, ‘‘the whole world cov 
hear what I got to say.” 

He sat down heavily and placed his hat on the floor. 

“Yes, Mr. October,” he continued, ‘‘all I am coming 
here for is to ask my cousin she should be so good and 
bygones alone, understand me, on account my father is @ 
sick man; and he wants before he dies she should go up 
and see him once.” 

“Sure! Why not?” October said. ‘‘ Any time she war 
to go up there morning oder afternoon we are perfec! 
agreeable.” 

“Sure, I know you are agreeable,’”’ Marcus said; 
I want her she should go up with me right now, 
October.” 

“Right now!” October exclaimed. 
bad as all that?” 

Marcus nodded sadly. 
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‘This afternoon he had a spell and they sent for me I 
yuld come uptown,” he answered; ‘“‘so I called in right 
ay Doctor Eichendorfer, and he says it might be any 
1e now. He is coming again this evening.”’ 
‘I’m sorry,” Esther murmured. 
Marcus nodded again. 
‘Three dollars a visit that Rosher charges,’”’ he said; 
ut, anyhow, my father is doch your uncle, Esther, and he 
7s to me: ‘Marcus,’ he says, ‘tell her from me I know we 
vt been so friendly in late years,’ he says; ‘but she shall 
ne anyhow.’ And I says: ‘I would go right down and 
> her.’ When I left him he was reading in a book of 
alms, which Uncle Dovid gives him when they was 
ys already.” 
“Ai, rachmonos!”’ October cried; and Esther wiped her 
2g with her handkerchief. 
“So you see the old man is pretty low, 
acluded with an appealing look at Esther. 
“T’l] go with you immediately,” she said; and five min- 
as later they entered the subway en route for Marcus 
achs’ residence on One Hundred and Eighteenth Street. 
rtunately for Marcus, the rush-hour crowd in the train 
ide conversation impossible, and thus it was not until 
sy alighted together at the Hundred and Sixteenth 
eet station that he felt obliged to invent new episodes 
- the further mollification of Esther’s feelings. 
“The old man is getting kind of wandering in his mind,” 
said as they walked up Lenox Avenue. “He keeps 
king about things which happened to him years ago, 
en him and Uncle Dovid was boys together. It often 
ppens that way just before people is dying.” 
Esther’s face grew stern. 
“Just before my father died,’’ she said, ‘“‘his mind was 
sar. He worried about what was to become of me. 
‘our uncle and cousins will look out for you,’ he said.” 
Marcus cleared his throat with a rasping noise. 
“Some people is sensible right up to the end,” he com- 
ented, and for the rest of their walk he remained silent. 
“My wife will be glad to see you,” he remarked finally 
they ascended the steps of his house. ‘She always 
ought very high of you on account you never needed no 
pine nor nothing.” 
| 


” 


Marcus 


And a moment later Mrs. Wachs confirmed this state- 
ent by clasping Esther round the neck and bestowing 
her unwilling cheek a series of smacks that penetrated 
en to the sickroom abovestairs. 
“‘Wsther!’’ Mordecai cried feebly; and she was led forth- 
'th to his bedside. Here, at least, was reason enough for 
r visit, and Esther could not prevent her tears as she 
nt down and kissed the old man. 
“Nu, popper,” Marcus asked cheerfully, “how are you 
sling tonight?” 
“A little better, Gott sei Dank!’’ Mordecai said in thin, 
ierulous tones. “So this is Esther—what?”’ 
She pressed his hand and sat down without removing 
Tr coat. 
“Take from her the lady’s coat, Marcus,’’ Mordecai 
lid; “she’s going to stay and take supper with us.” 
“Sure she is!”” Marcus cried; and after she had 
rendered her hat and coat he withdrew from 
ie room and closed the door gently behind him. 
“Nu, Esther,” Mordecai began, half raising 
mself from the pillow, ‘why ain’t you been to 
e me before?” 
'“T didn’t know you wanted me to,’ Esther 
plied. 
“Why shouldn’t I want you to?’ Mordecai 
iked. “T am doch your father’s brother—ain’t 
9” 
_ Esther made no reply, and for a few minutes the 
d man lay back on his pillow without speaking. 
'“*Who do you live with now, Esther?” he said 
; last. 
| «Tm boarding,” Esther said. 
“Boarding!” Mordecai exclaimed. “‘That’s a 
'e!”’ 
'“T’m very comfortable,’’ she declared. 
“Boarding and comfortable ain’t in the same 
‘etionary at all,” Mordecai commented. “A nice 
‘tilike you, Esther, should ought to get married.” 
'“T have a good position,” she said, and 
(ordecai nodded feebly. 
' “Sure, I know,” he said; “aber if you would 
»t sick what happens to you?”’ 
“T have some money saved up,” Esther replied. 
“Even so,” Mordecai continued; ‘the best 
ivings for a girl is a husband mit a good business 
his own.” 
Again helapsed into silence, which was presently 
roken by a gentle knocking at the door. 
“Come!” he cried, and a moment later the scowl- 
ig face of Marcus Wachs protruded itself into the 
om. 
“Fllis is here,’’ he said abruptly. 
“Ellis!” Mordecai repeated. ‘‘What does he 
ant?” 
| “Ionly wanted to see how you was coming on,” 
llis said in hearty tones, for he had followed on 


the heels of his cousin; and as he spoke he pushed his way 
past Marcus into his uncle’s room. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Wachs?” he said, catching 
sight of Esther—“ or rather I should say Esther.” 

Under the frowning gaze of his cousin Marcus, he 
grasped Esther’s hand and shook it vigorously. 

“Well, Uncle Mordecai,” he went on, “the whole family 
is under one roof—ain’t it?” 

Mordecai smiled, for there was no resisting Ellis’ 
infectious good spirits. 

“Yousee, Marcus,” Ellis continued, “he’s better already. 
All he needs is some one should cheer him up.” 

“Jokes is out of place in a sickroom, Ellis,” Marcus 
retorted with a scowl. 

“ Jokes is never out of place nowheres, so long as people 
is feeling good enough to appreciate ’em, Marcus,” Ellis 
rejoined; “and if you wouldn’t be all the time looking so 
rachmonos, Marcus, might your father would feel better 
maybe.” 

“Bllis is right, Marcus,” Mordecai said. “It would be 
plenty time to sit mourning for me after I am dead.” 

“Which wouldn’t be for a long time yet,” Ellis added. 
“Why, it wouldn’t surprise me in the least, Marcus, if 
Uncle Mordecai would even get married yet before he dies. 
At sixty-eight such things ain’t impossible.” 

““What’s the matter with yourself?”’ Mordecai asked 
with a ghost of asmile. ‘You ain’t fifty yet even.” 

“Nu, popper, you are talking too much,”’ Marcus inter- 
rupted, glowering at his cousin. ‘‘The doctor says you 
should be kept very quiet.”’ 

“Tn that case,” Ellis said, “I guess I would be going.” 

“Wouldn’t you stay to supper, Ellis?”” Uncle Mordecai 
asked. 

Ellis was about to refuse the invitation; but when his 
eyes rested on his cousin’s face it bore an expression of 
such profound chagrin and disgust that Ellis promptly 
reseated himself. 

“Why, thank you, uncle,” he said. “I guess I would.” 

“Then I must tell ’em downstairs,’’ Mareus said 
hoarsely, ‘they should send out to the delicatessen store 
for something extra for you, Ellis.” 

“Delicatessen suits me, Marcus,” Ellis replied. ‘A little 
smoked Gdnsebrust wouldn’t go bad.” 

Marcus choked with rage as he left the room, but Ellis 
remained entirely unmoved and smiled amiably at Esther. 

“Yes, Miss Wachs,” he said, ‘“‘with me and Uncle Mor- 
decai, getting married is really a joke; but with you that’s 
something else again. A nice girl like you shouldn’t got to 
got no difficulty in finding a husband.” 

“T am just telling her that,’’ Mordecai said. ‘“There’s 
lots of young fellers with good prospects which they would 
make a good husband for Esther. Me and Marcus was 
only talking about it yesterday.” 

At this naive declaration, the amiability suddenly 
departed from Ellis’ smile and it assumed the fixity of a wax 
display form. 

“Tsthatso?” hesaid. “Did youhave any one in mind?” 

“Well,’’ Mordecai began, ‘‘we was thinking a 
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“Popper,” said Mrs. Marcus Wachs, who at this 
juncture appeared in the doorway, “here’s a gentleman 
to see you.” 

She stood to one side; and as Ellis turned in his chair 
he broke into a copious perspiration, for he recognized the 
newcomer to be none other than Max Podgorsky. 


Vv 


\Vei See oes suspicions Ellis may have harbored with 

respect to Podgorsky’s presence in his cousin’s house 

that evening were wholly confirmed by the manner in 
which Marcus arranged the seating of his guests at supper. 

All the way downstairs he had been noisily clearing his 

throat, and when he reached the dining-room door he 

assumed an elaborately careless attitude and made what 
he intended to be an offhand announcement in the tones of 

a chairman calling to order a county convention held in 

an armory building. 

‘““Bsther,”’ he bawled, “sit next to Mr. Podgorsky!” 

And then, after falling over the edge of the rug, he glared 
defiantly at Ellis and plunged into a chair at the head of 
the table. 

“You are working long by the Finefit Waist and Dress 
Company, Mr. Podgorsky?”’ Ellis asked as Mrs. Wachs 
began to carve the roast fowl in front of her. 

“Tt will be two years next week,’’ Max replied. 

“That’s along time a designer should stay contented in 
one job,” Ellis said, reflecting on the importunities of his 
own designer, Henry Lipsko; but Marcus construed this 
comment as a reflection on his business methods. 

“What d’ye mean stay contented?’”’ he demanded. 
“Max not only stays contented with his job, but he is 
going to renew his contract yet next week already.” 

Max gazed about him at the members of the Wachs 
family, and he began to conceive the suspicion that he was 
being inveigled into a declaration against interest in the 
presence of five hostile witnesses. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wachs,”’ he protested, “but I think 
you are getting a little too previous in your remarks.” 

’ Marcus began to experience what the patent-medicine 

advertisements describe as hot and cold flashes. 

“‘Lass bleiben, Max,’’ he muttered hoarsely; and Esther 
attempted to relieve the situation by helping herself to 
a second portion of the chicken, though her plate was not 
half empty. 

“Excuse a boarding-house appetite, 
apologetically. 

“Tt ain’t only boarding houses,” Ellis volunteered; 
‘‘hotels is the same way too. When I order roast chicken 
at the Prince Clarence, Esther, it looks like roast chicken 
and it acts like roast chicken—the way the gravy gets over 
your clothes; aber for all it tastes, understand me, it might 
just so well be roast beef oder roast lamb.” 

““A hotel oder a boarding house,” said Max Podgorsky, 
“‘is a wholesale business like any other wholesale business; 
and most fellers which runs wholesale businesses you 
couldn’t expect it of them that they got much taste. Now 
a retail ladies’ tailor makes one suit and it’s got an indi- 

viddle touch, y’understand; aber a manufacturer 
could make a couple of dozen suits just the same 
style mit the same goods, trimmings and findings, 
understand me—and the individdle touch ain’t 
there.” 

_ “YT don’t agree with you,” Ellis retorted. “The 
individdle touch is what makes a designer a 
designer. Otherwise he ain’t no designer—he’s 
just a cutter.” 

Marcus was torn between a desire to take the 
conceit out-of Podgorsky and his resolution to be 
just as disagreeable as possible toward his cousin 
Ellis. He therefore contented himself with a 
noncommittal shrug. 

“Mr. Podgorsky is right in a way,’ Esther 
interrupted, ‘“‘and so is Ellis; though the trouble 
with us is, our designer shows such individual taste 
in making up the sample that, when we come to 
ship the order, our customers complain that the 
goods aren’t up to sample.” 

Max Podgorsky frowned ominously. 

“The trouble in every garment business is that 
everybody knocks the designer,” he said. “There 
ain’t a Schlemiel which is working in the place, 
from the shipping clerk up to the boss, understand 
me, which he don’t think he knows more about 
designing as the designer himself.’ 

“With some designers it ain’t to be wondered at 
eat all,’’ Marcus commented indiscreetly; and Max 
Podgorsky straightway forgot his réle of prospec- 
tive suitor and remembered only the dignity of 
his calling. 

“Sure, I know,” he said bitterly;} “because 
some designers would stand for anything—but 
not me, Mr. Wachs.” 

Mrs. Wachs tried to head him off by ringing the 
bell for the maid, but he was not to be diverted. 

“Yes, Mr. Wachs,” he continued, “everybody 
wants to learn me my business, Mr. Wachs; but 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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named Wilkin- 

son,a gentleman 
of indefinite age. 
He has a false leg 
and only one eye, 
is bald, wears store 
teeth and dyes his 
whiskers. I know 
this latter state- 
ment to be true 
because yesterday 
Wilkinson wanted 
to borrow a dollar 
of me so he could 
get his whiskers 
redyed—he said he 
was going to bemar- 
ried, and felt rather 
awkward about not 
having his whiskers 
look fresh in a case 
like that. I do not 
like to lend Wilkin- 
son a dollar in any 
circumstances, least 
of all for purposes 
such as indicated, 
and I told him that 
a human fragment 
like himself had no 
business getting 
married. He pon- 
dered for some time 
over this and at 
length remarked: 
“Well, a man has 
to do just the best 
he can, don’t he?” When you stop to think 
about it there is philosophy in that remark of 
Wilkinson’s. Take, for instance, the question 
of getting for yourself a piece of land, a home 
in a country where vines and fig trees will grow. Your 
selective opportunity is not so large as it once was. It is 
the same way with Uncle Sam. Not long ago he could offer 
a fine free farm to any one who would take it off his hands. 
Today he simply has to do just the best he can. The free 
farms in the approved rain-belt country have gone long ago. 
The remaining cheap lands in the West are for the most 
part to be held only by irrigation or dry farming. Either 
is something relatively new to the Eastern American farmer 
now disposed to move westward. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the science of dry 
farming has the slightest resemblance to the dye in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s whiskers, but certain it is that at just the 
crucial moment when we were in need of some new science 
of agriculture to make available a vast acreage of soil long 
thought hopeless, that new science of utilizing the scanty 
rainfall and raising crops in arid regions came to the fore 
and, to a certain extent at least, altered, transmogrified 
and improved our national whiskers. It was the best 
we could do, and in the wholly hopeful and resourceful 
American fashion we made that best pretty good. 
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A Gamble With a Good Average 


ODAY there are thousands of homes on land which less 
than a decade ago was held quite worthless. The dry 
farmers themselves are not given to much talk, but there 
are numberless railway presidents and land agents who 
tell you that for their part they would not have any kind 
of a farm but a dry farm as a present. All discounts out 
for enthusiasm, the crops are there to show for themselves, 
over thousands and thousands of acres of lands reclaimed 
by modern science. If the crops are not invariably regular 
and invariably great at least their average is good enough 
to induce Eastern money-lenders to advance good stiff 
mortgage money on these lands; and that is the best proof 
of all that dry farming makes good to a commercial per cent. 
It is interesting to speculate what would have been the 
political or commercial complexion of much of the West 
today had necessity proved herself the mother of inven- 
tion twenty years earlier. The great land boom of the 
early eighties was a spontaneous and ebullient overflow of 
our eager population, a far less preoccupied and deadly 
advance westward than the present insistence on some 
place for the forward plow. People knew nothing of dry 
farming at that time. A vast empire of cheap land, in 
which a home could possibly be made to stick, in the lights 
of those days, lay open for settlement, and it was rapidly 
settled. I saw countless little shacks in 1886 on the arid 
antelope range of the Southwest. Two years later where 
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were they and where were their late occupants? They had 
gone back to their wives’ folks. All the mortgage money 
advanced on that country was lost, or at least was not 
repaid until the dawning of another day in agriculture. All 
the old skin-hunters and cowmen of that country would tell 
you that the soil was so hard you couldn’t drive a nail in it, 
and that it never rained there and never was going to rain. 
Western Kansas got a black eye in those days. She has 
two perfectly good eyes today and is able to wink either 
one of them at all scoffers. An advance in the science of 
agriculture didit. The rain belt never changed. 

The story of our land laws and the distribution of our 
public domain has largely been one of hit-or-miss wisdom. 
The only unqualifiedly good land law was the old Home- 
stead Act of Galusha A. Grow, and the virtue of that ran 
out when our advancing population arrived at the eastern 
edge of the high, arid country where dry farming now 
obtains. Before that day arrived many things had hap- 
pened which apparently were not known about in Washing- 
ton. The open range used by all, the fenced range gobbled 
by a few, the passing of the cow and the coming of the 
sheep, and the passing of these in turn to make room for the 
little nester and his plow—all went forward under an 
inflexible land-law system that was planned for wholly 
different agricultural conditions, namely, those of the 
Mississippi Valley. The theory at Washington was that a 
hundred and sixty acres of land were enough, and that one 
quarter-section was just the same as another. 

At last changed conditions forced themselves upon our 
lawmakers. The tendency of the Government today is to 
throw open wider regions of lands newly made practicable 
and to distribute them in larger single holdings, because 
this is a necessary thing. The Kinkaid Act, applying to 
the short-grass country of Nebraska, makes the homestead 
six hundred and forty acres, four times as large as the old 
farming homestead used to be. This law works out to the 
benefit of the cowman who wants range, but it is yet more 
essentially beneficial to the farmer who is trying to make it 
stick, and who knows he cannot live at dry farming on a 
quarter-section of land of that description. The Mondell 
Act extends this idea, increasing the homestead from one 
hundred and sixty to three hundred and twenty acres in 
many arid states and territories. This legislation has been 
forced into the statute books by the new science of arid 
agriculture, which not only has stretched the homestead, 
but also is bound to stretch indefinitely our national 
possessions in land that will support a ee 

Encouraged by these new developments, cle Sam 
has chirked up considerably of late, has got some new 
store teeth and a bottle of whisker dye, and confidently 


‘of pessimism and proclaim themselves to be optimists 
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contemplates reén- 
tering the holy state 
of matrimony. He 
is going to do his 
best. 

How good is that 
best of Uncle Sam 
today? To how 
many total acres 
has our national soil 
been stretched? 
No one actually 
can answer that. 
It may be a hun- 
dred million acres 
or twice that or 
one-fourth that, 
Land does not look 
the same on th 
ground as it does 
on the map or the 
real-estate folder 
or in the Govern- 
ment tables of acre 
age. There is a 
great deal of arid 
land that never can 
be used for dry 
farming at all, and 
sometimesthere are 
strips of this sort of 
land even in dis 
tricts that on the 
average may be 
called suitable for 
dry farming. 

Any settler takes 
a considerable 
chance in making his selection of land, and no 
man living today can tell just what is his per 
cent of success in that chance. It is undoub 
edly true that grains in time adjust themselves to 
arid environment, and this spells increasing success. It is 
also without doubt true that some parts of the arid count: 
raise crops on less rainfall than do other parts. The rai 
fall west of the Rockies is less than that in many parts just 
east, but the farmers out there for years have got along 
with it and have raised good crops. The hopes of the vast 
Inland Empire of the Northwest center on dry farming 
which will unlock many resources impossible to be reached 
by any irrigation scheme. The best proof of at least a cer- 
tain good per cent of success you may see for yourself in the 
fields of oats, wheat, barley, rye, specialized grains, in the 
high and dry country on both sides of the Rocky Mou 
tains. If you call dry farming in this country a gamble 
and you must if you keep quite within the truth—at least 
it is a gamble that wins big enough sometimes to keep uf 
its average. This is not far from the truth regarding 
agriculture in any part of the country. 


Methods Bettered but Not the Soil 


Be any farmer moving westward to the arid regions 
to engage in this somewhat speculative pursuit mus 
remember that there has been no such revolution in sciencé 
as to leave him in any case safe and sure of success. The’ 
has been no change in climate, no improvement in soil 
There has been no increase in rainfall. A way has simpl} 
been discovered by which, through the agency of contin 
uous hard work, an existing and fluctuating rainfall cal 
be utilized. That is to say, though the environment ha 
not altered, human beings have been taught how the} 
can adjust themselves to that environment. 

The rain belt has not moved westward one iota, althoug 
we always used to think it was moving westward. The 
farm in the Nile Valley today as they did thousands ¢ 
years ago, but it does not rain there one drop more no¥ 
than it did when Potiphar’s wife wore her hair in cut 
papers. You must take these facts as they lie on thi 
ground and not as they lie in the real-estate literature 
Even so, the per cent of dry-farming success noi 
approaches that of old and accustomed agricultural opera 
tions in proved countries; and this over a large region one 
proved out by two waves of settlers to be “uninhabitable. 
Our soil certainly has been stretched. 

This increase in practicable acreage is fine for the horny 
handed plowman, and fine also for many men to whosé 
hands the plowhandle is about the most remote thing in 
the world. We might anticipate certain shrieks of ang 
from land agents and railway folk who can’t see any dy 
Uncle Sam’s whiskers at all. All these decry the evil habit 
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low an optimist is a man who is always ready to spend 
our money for you. ‘If I had fifty thousand acres or so of 
ry land which had cost me maybe two bits an acre, and if 
could sell it for twenty-five or thirty-five dollars an acre 
> dry farmers, I would maybe be the cheerfulest little 
ptimist in the world. Indeed while the land boom is on 
verybody is an optimist. The bands play and the sun 
hines and the luminous ’pink stripes come out all round 
he world. Everybody is ready to spend your money for 
ou, and all goes as merrily, at least, as the Wilkinson 
jarriage bell. But the best way for the dry farmer who 
as on his soul the serious business of making a new home 
or himself and family in a new country, and that on a new 
asis of farming, is to be neither too much of an optimist 
‘or too much of a pessimist, but to be a good business man, 
yeighing both sides of his venture before he goes into it. 

What then, in the light of a cold and dispassionate rea- 
on, are the per cents and processes of success in this essen- 
ially interesting game? What are the rules of the game 
nd how must it be played? 

It seems safer to admit that the land-seeking movement 
if today is just a trifle hysterical, just a trifle fostered by 
‘ood business men. It has, however, in it a far larger 
yer cent of actual homeseekers and a far less per cent 
if adventurers than any westbound wave we ever knew. 
‘he Easterner who wants cheap lands must go West and 
nust take what he can find. That means arid land, and 
rid land means dry farming, and dry farming means 
,othing easier than a continual fight with Nature. Above 
il, the man going West ought not to undertake that poorest 
»f all deceptions, the deception of oneself. 


Dry Farming a Perpetual Fight Against Nature 


HAVE been interested in this new phase of Western 
settlement chiefly because it occupies the land which 
nany years ago I knew principally as a hunting range for 
iuntelope, and which at that time everybody thought would 
hlways remain an unclaimed portion of the wide-open 
yut-of-doors. Finding that early conviction wrong, I have 
recently spent considerable time in trying to discover how 
some of these closely interworking cogs of our advancing 
sivilization really are going to operate. 

I am especially interested, however, in the human side 
of this land-stretching proposition. It is going to produce 
‘or us an entirely new breed of American men. The 
sypical dry farmer of the arid West is half nester and half 
cowman. He is one of the many stalwarts who have won 
He will continue to live in the free 
slectric air of the cowman’s high plains, but he will live on 
the products of the soil. He will live under the cowman’s 
slean blue sky, in the cowman’s clean dry air, but he will 
cemain far from neighbors, alone, independent, self-reliant. 
Holder of our last advancing skirmish line, we may well be 
glad that he is precisely what he is and will be—indomi- 
table, resourceful, not to be discouraged. We have always 
developed just such men when we needed them. 

How wide is this skirmish line which these men are going 
to hold for us—how big is the new dry-farming country? 
In terms of the past it is roughly coincident with the old 
antelope range. The line between the rain belt and the 
arid country is roughly coincident with the line dividing 
the old antelope range from that of the white-tailed deer. 
If you stood at the mouth of the Rio Grande and looked 
north and a trifle west of north, clear to our boundary line, 
andindeed a thousand miles north of our northern boundary 
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Coming Through the Rye in Dry Wyoming 


line, you would be pretty much squinting up the line 
which divides the proved from the possible in modern agri- 
culture. Our Government bureaus call the western half 
of Texas, most of Kansas and Nebraska, part of Eastern 
Colorado, nearly half of the Dakotas, “debatable ground 
between the region in which irrigation is not considered 
necessary and that which is known to be too arid for 
successful agriculture without irrigation.” 

There are, however, very large extents of land marked 
on the Government maps under the same description, 
which are located in Eastern and Western Washington, 
Upper Oregon, Western California, Northern Montana; 
and there are many dots and splashes indicating valleys 
and benchlands of the same description scattered irregu- 
larly over Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, California, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah. These dots and splashes on 
the maps extend into Texas, especially into the Panhandle 
country. Compiled by Government experts to the best of 
their ability, the indicated acreage of these land statistics 
is perhaps not so great as that which the dry farmers 
eventually may prove to be feasible. Continually we learn 
to use tomorrow what we rejected today. Into some of 
these indefinite districts must go the young or the old 
prospective dry farmer who finds that land has become too 
expensive back in the Middle West. 

It is only fair to say that the immigration boards of most 
Western states want these new settlers, and endeavor 
to treat them fairly, not attempting to proceed on land- 
boomers’ principles, but trying to warn the newcomer in 
regard to the peculiarities of the country which he intends 
to make his home. Some of the literature of the Colorado 
State Board of Immigration may be quoted to this effect: 

Dry-land farming is a continual fight against relentless, unfavorable 
conditions. Success depends upon the man—his courage, his knowl- 
edge and judgment, and his persistence. Physical strength and 
endurance of both men and women is a large factor in this struggle. 
With the best seeds and methods of tillage, there will be some years of 
total failure and many others of short crops. It is safest to lay plans 
that will furnish a living with an average of two failures each five 
years. There have been three consecutive years of no crops, followed 
by as many years of good crops. 

Conditions are much more favorable than they were twenty or even 
ten years ago. There has been no increase in the rainfall, but the 
methods of storing and holding moisture in the soil are better under- 
stood. Today there are dry-land plants that will produce crops with 
limited rainfall and seeds of these crops that have been selected and 
bred under arid conditions are the best for use. 


It is customary to call Mr. H. W. Campbell, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the father of dry farming; and without doubt 
that gentleman has done more than any one of our day in 
the practical development of this new and highly useful 
form of agriculture, the result of which will be to add con- 
siderable empire to our Western realm. Mr. Campbell is 
perhaps not the first man to discover the essential principles 
of this new science. Not long ago this matter came up in 
the presence of Mr. John P. Irish, a well-known Californian, 
who had oceasion to say: ‘‘I should rather be disposed to 
call Horace Greeley the father, or say the grandfather, of 
dry farming; for, more than forty years ago, Greeley, in 
some of his agricultural writings, called attention to the 
fact that the bottom of a chip might be moist while its top 
had become entirely dry from exposure to the air. That, 
of course, is the whole secret of dry farming.” 

Two truths, then, we may call established: The first is 
that dry farming in the nature of things cannot be a uni- 
versal certainty, because it does not change Nature, but 
only uses Nature; does not increase rainfall, but only 
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conserves rainfall. The second truth is, that the selection 
of lands for dry farming must always be much of a gamble, 
even in proved districts. One man may hit a strip which 
looks like all the country about him, yet fail to raise crops 
upon it; whereas his neighbor, distant but a mile or so, 
may be more favored. For instance, there is sheet water 
under much of eastern Colorado, but this water seems to 
lie in strips. Maybe you find it with your well and maybe 
you do not. One sturdy settler, who had been hauling 
water forty miles in barrels to his homestead, was asked 
why he did not dig a well. ‘It is closer to water overland 
than it is straight down,” was his grim comment. 


Optimistic Prophecies and Pessimistic Figures 


E OUGHT not to discredit any well-founded state- 

ments on either side of amooted question; but we ought 
to meusure up one statement against another, one condition 
with another. Thus, Professor Thomas Shaw, an acknowl- 
edged soil expert and now in the employ of the Great 
Northern Railroad, made the statement in a public speech 
at Great Falls, Montana, that in his belief the plateau east 
of the Rockies and north of the Belt Mountains would 
annually raise a hundred million bushels of wheat. His 
remark, based on several years of success, is enthusiastically 
quoted all through the arid West; but now comes along a 
cold, hard, heartless man, formerly an engineer for the 
Reclamation Service in upper Montana; and this gentle- 
man is rude enough to point out to the professor certain 
rainfall figures with which the latter had not been familiar. 
These figures were taken from the records of Fort Shaw 
and show that the average rainfall in that part of the 
mountains from 1867 to 1886—twenty-one years—was 
10.65 inches. The maximum was 16.14, the minimum 
4.24. From 1869 to 1875, there were seven years which 
were extremely lean and dry, the greatest rainfall being 
8.32 inches. It might be well to append the figures in full, 
which are: 1869, 7.46; 1870, 8.82; 1871, 5.03; 1872, 
7.27: 1873, 6.90; 1874, 4.24; 1875, 5.67. 

In the earlier days of our history when we were settling 
the humid Middle West, there was a certain amount of 
evenness in conditions, and the farmer going into any given 
state in that region could pretty well tell in advance what 
he was going to meet. In regard to the arid parts of the 
West of today this condition of affairs is not so generally 
applicable. After all, success in dry farming depends upon 
rainfall, and this seems to go in strips, so that the statistics 
of one district do not apply to all others. This accounts for 
the fact that even in the “yellow year’’ of 1910, when there 
was a general failure of crops over the dry-farming country, 
there were some few favored districts where very decent 
crops were raised. It goes without saying that a general 
and universal run of several such bad years in succession as 
the lean years at Fort Shaw would break any country, for 
it would require too heavy capitalization, at too high a rate 
of interest, to make it a commercial proposition. 

In dry farming an acre of ground is cropped only every 
other year—or at least this practically is the rule. Com- 
bine this fact with the luck of wet years and dry years, 
or a succession of dry years, or a variation as to rainfall in 
your district, and you will be able to get a fair view of the 
entire question of dry farming. This is something which 
you surely ought to do before engaging in that business. 
In other words, be an optimist after you have got into a 
business and not when you are going into it. 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Potatoes, Tubers or Spuds Grown Dry, But None the Worse for the Windmill 
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Old Reliable Dips Imto the Mirage and Gets a Ho 
By MARIRIS 


HE sun rose 
and for an in- 
stant hung 


midway of the hori- 
zon—a fiery furnace - 
door, glaring over the edge of the world. Out flowed a 
molten blast—a ravenous, consuming stream that sizzled 
across the desert. Widening as it came, the scarlet-yellow 
torrent rushed on and on, scorched the grim, brown knolls, 
filled the hollows with lakes of quivering heat, scintillated 
on*the chocolate Nile and flashed into sharp silhouette a 
solitary tugboat. 

This tugboat—bulldoggish, irreverent, British—hurled 
its defiant smoke into the sky; for was it not transporting 
Colonel Spottiswoode and Zack Foster, Effendi, to the 
Beni Yeb Plantation, where Fergus Cameron extorted 
fifteen thousand cantars of cotton annually out of the dry 
Sudan? Cameron had conquered a foothold in the desert; 
with these Americans the British cotton growers would 
subdue unto the plow that vast Ghezireh, south of 
Khartum. The tugboat continued puffing. In front, to 
the east and west, stretched those barren immensities 
of the Sudan—brownish, brickish and dingy red through 
all these shriveling ages. Behind it lay Upper Egypt, 
strangled in the sand. 

Colonel Spottiswoode slept on deck, else he could not 
have slept at all. At the first dazzle of light he got up. 
There was no rolling over for a second nap after that sun 
made ready for business. He stepped into a pair of heelless 
slippers and stood at the rail in his pajamas. 

Lyttleton Bey—veteran of many a Dervish fight— 
warned him from the next pallet: ‘I say, Colonel Spottis- 
woode, you’d better put on your helmet; that sun might 
bowl you over.” 

‘Why, the sun is not half up.” 

“No matter; half of it does the grubby work—then it’s 
label your bedding to the hospital.” 

Zack Foster, Effendi, posed on the forward deck. 
Nobody need remind Zack to put on his helmet; he had 
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Colonel Spottiswoode Ran Down, Buckling on His Pistols 


never once re- 
moved it since 
the Colonel made 
that gladsome 
purchase. The 
Cairene shopkeeper handed it down—dazzling white, 
broad blue streamers, polka dots. Zack saw those flut- 
tering speckles crossed rakishly fore and aft—and sur- 
rendered. He strutted the streets of Cairo for three days 
while the Colonel and the syndicate bought supplies. In 
it he had startled the sleep of Egypt, flitting through 
Luxor on donkeyback, like a black bat with blue wings. 
In it he had ‘suffocated on the narrow-gauge train to 
Shellal, where the windows were of smoked glass to shut 
out the desert glare, but where nothing could shut out 
the desert dust. On the mailboat from Shellal to Halfa 
Zack donned his helmet and defied the sun. 

Beneath the sloping bank at Halfa lay their special 
tugboat which was to convey them to Beni Yeb, where 
the Southern planter would confer with the Scotch 
pioneer before proceeding to yet more savage lands. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon the pitiless white sunshine 
glinted on the river and dazzled on the desert. The 
white-clad white men in white-clad chairs lounged be- 
neath their awnings on the afterdeck. The tug headed 
straight across the current for the landing at Beni Yeb. 

A triangular gleam marked the roof of a house which 
threw out its flat, cemented angle from a clump of 
palms, flanked by denser vegetation. The vivid greens 
contrasted brilliantly with all those dirty yellow mines. 

Lyttleton pointed. ‘‘Look, Colonel. That proves 
what irrigation can accomplish.” 

At this moment Colonel Spottiswoode was not think- 
ing of irrigation. His eyes and mind were fascinated by 
a sparkling mirage which he had been watching for an hour. 

‘“That water is perfectly plain,” he remarked, ‘‘and those 
palmtrees as distinct as trees on this side of the river.” 

“So they are,’”’ assented Lyttleton. 

“‘And you say it’s all imagination?” 

‘Not exactly imagination; rather an 
optical illusion. For instance, you and 
I might count those palmtrees and will 
agree as to the number; both of us 
see the same thing—which cannot be 
imagination.” 

The Colonel counted: “One, two, 
three—I see seven palms: four in a clus- 
ter, two others close together and one 
stands off a little farther to the left.” 

Lyttleton nodded. ‘“‘Quite true, quite 
true; that’s what I see.”’ 

“See that small rocky island in the 
little lake? Why couldn’t I take my rifle 
and splash a bullet in that water?” 

“T faney you could—if the water were 
there. Many a poor beggar has gone to 
his death trying to splash his canteen in 
mirage-water.”’ 

“Tell me about them.” 

Lyttleton settled deep in his wicker 
chair; he loved the desert and loved to 
talk of it. “‘These Ababdeh Arabs know 
every foot of Nubia. They have regular 
routes, unmarked, like the course of a 
vessel at sea; but they travel almost in- 
fallibly from well to well. Of course, if 
they veer to right or left and miss a well, 
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and shrivel up. Well-known landmarks 
become invisible, distorted or unrecogniz- 
able. Sometimes the ghost of a familiar 
rock or treewill confront the famished beg- 
gar from a totally different direction and 
lure him tothe Belly of Stones. Main cara- 
van routes are marked with bleaching 
bones, like bricks along a garden walk.” 

“What sort of a country is it out yon- 
der—behind that ridge?’”? The Colonel 
pointed to the empty west. 

“No end o’ leeway, sand and sky; a 
few roving Arabs, goatherds, outlaws, 
religious fanatics, unpleasant people— 
yet—oh, well, one never gets bored.” 

Lyttleton had seen much of these tur- 
baned tribes and the mystical grip of the 
desert held him fast. Like others who 
once tasted service in this land, many 
times he had quitted it forever—only to 
wander back and back again. 


their nerves go to fiddlestrings; they die ~ 


“‘Cunnel, I Ain’t Gwine to Let You Wash in Dis Stuff. 
*Tain’t Nothin’ But Coffee Paste’’ 


Colonel Spottiswoode was beginning to understand this 
horizon fever. ‘‘Seven palms,” he mused; then he caught 
sight of Zack puffing at a cigar and displaying himself 
before the servants, particularly the attentive Said, who 
jumped whenever this worshipful black Effendi shouted: 
“Whar he!” 

Colonel Spottiswoode smiled and called: ‘‘Zack! 
Zack!’’ 

““Comin’, suh!’’ Zack marched like a soldier, for 
McDonald had hinted to the negro that Arab traders in 
Wady Halfa mistook him for a certain famous Sudani 
officer, who had fought in Mexico under Marshal Bazaine. 
Zack touched his helmet and grinned. 

The Colonel nodded toward the mirage. ‘‘ Zack, how’s 
your eyesight? Can you see that spring?” 

“‘Sholy, Cunnel; I jes been watchin’ dat spring.” 

‘“We’ve made a bet; how many trees do you count?” 

Zack squared himself to meet his responsibility. He 
squinted and counted, and counted and squinted; then 
announced: ‘‘Seben, Cunnel. I figgers out seben trees— 
ef I makes no mistake.” 

“Told you so, Lyttleton. Now, Zack—you’re an old 
bear hunter—how far is that spring from the house?” 

“Lordy, Cunnel, dat spring ain’t nowhars away fum dat 
house. ’Pears to me like it mought be right in de back yard. 
Jes medjer fum dat big tree—dat bigges’ one off by itself— 
not dem chunky trees nigh to de ribber.” 

Zack indicated a lone and unusually tall palm that stood 
somewhat away from the Nile in direct line behind the 
plantation house. ‘‘Dat spring is jes ’bout betwixt forty- 
nine and fifty yards behin’ dat tree—ef I makes no mis- 
take. Howsomever, ef you-all is got a bet I’m gwine to 
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step it off jes as soon as we git to de landin’. 

“Lyttleton, I’ll bet that Zack’s right.” ‘ 

Zack’s attitude justified the boss in betting on his cor- 
rectness; but McDonald, with a Scotch mind that never 
jibbed its job, inquired: ‘This is the man you were speak- 
ing of, who gets labor for your plantations in America?” 

“Yes, sir; Zack’s the best on earth when it comes to 
rounding up a bunch of niggers. How about it, Zack?” 

Zack bulged out like a goatskin bag that is swelling up 
with water. “‘I reckon dat’s so, Cunnel. I kin git niggers 
whar d’ain’t no niggers. Dey jes nachully sprouts up 
outen de groun’ ef dey knows I wants ’em.”’ 

“How do you manage it in America?’? McDonald 
hammered away diligently at his job of pounding out the 
statistics. 

Zack tendered him the goods: ‘“‘Lordy, mister, it’s jes 
dat easy, ’tain’t no pleasure to brag about it. Niggers 
follers each other same as sheep; dey gits de travel itch an’ 
loves to move. Ef a man knows his business he jes finds 
de ole bellwether and pokes a notion in his head dat ram- 
blin’ time is come. I picks me out a place whar de niggers 
ain’t made enough to pay fer rent an’ vittles; den I dresses 
up real fine, gives em a few cigars and brags on de Cunnel’s 
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” growin’ a bale to de acre jes by stickin’ seed in de 
un’. Nigger needn’t do nothin’ ’cept take a seat an’ 
it. Den I specify dem reg’lar rations what Cunnel issues 
Sad’dy night. Niggers ain’t studyin’ dat bale to de 
e, but reg’lar rations ev’y Sad’dy night—dat’s what 
ches ’em.”” 

McDonald weighed these statements from a British 
nt of view. ‘That’s what we want in the Shilluk 
intry—a man who can induce those blacks to work.” 
Zack smiled benignantly, as if the British officer were a 
ld. ‘“Shucks, mister, is dat all? You jes make yo’ min’ 
y. Ole Reliable don’t promise nothin’ what he can’t 
| I'll have dem niggers swarmin’ roun’, same as follerin’ 
sireus peerade.’’ 

These few kind words from Zack Foster, Effendi, reas- 
ved Bimbashi McDonald, who joined his friends in 
tching the preparations to receive them at Beni Yeb. 
For miles that towering chimney had split the horizon 
athe trunk of an enormous decapitated palm. Sunshine 
ttered on the corrugated iron roof of the pump house; 
xy heard the whirring of wheels; an English engineer 
ne to the door in his overalls. Shifting groups of turbans 
cledrounda British helmet. The man beneath the helmet 
re white cotton clothes, innocent of starch, always spot- 
s in the morning, always spattered at night; the calves 
his legs, wrapped in leather, looked remarkably solid. 
“‘That’s Cameron,” said McDonald, pointing; but the 
jlonel would have known. 

Zack clapped his hands and shouted: 
id appeared. 

“Hustle, you niggers, wid dem gripsacks; we gwine to 
; off dis boat.” 

Said understood the British language—that is, he 
umbled on a word or two in high places and caught the 
neral drift. Zack’s 
fro-American 


“Whar he!” 
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ish, Said’s legs were 
mble and his wits 
ere quick. ‘“‘Very 
gh Effendi,’”’? and 
> hustled—which 
ways tickled Zack. 


‘It was night when 
argus Cameron led 
s straggling squad 
ck to the planta- 
on house after a 
ee-hour ride over 
ie fields of Beni 
eb. Herodeslowly, 
r the American at 
is side sat awk- 

ardly on that 
normous camel. 
‘is own camel 
ropped promptly to 
os knees. Kali 
‘hacked the Colo- 
el’s and the big gray 
sllow snarled. 
“Lean back, Colo- 
el Spottiswoode— 
ir back!’’ Cameron 
rarned his guest; 
cali brought the un- 
ainly beast to the 
round and the Colo- 
el stepped off. 
ack’s feelings were 
urt in the beginning because these white folks didn’t pro- 
ide him with a camel. ‘‘I kin ride plenty o’ dese little ole 
oan horses at home.” Not being seasoned to horseback, 
is feelings were continually hurt by that nervous, wiry 
.byssinian stallion, and Zack finally climbed down asstiffly 
$s a man with glass legs. 

“Tt is a revelation, sir—a revelation,” remarked the 
Jolonel. ‘‘I never saw lands lie better—or better land.” 

“Oh, the land is all right enough; it is the people.” 
Yameron spoke wearily. ‘‘We are at a standstill for lack of 
abor. I could put four thousand feddan in cultivation. 
3eni Yeb needs two hundred hoe men and women; fifty 
lowmen; two hundred at the grading. I could use five 
undred men tomorrow.” : 

Colonel Spottiswoode laughed. ‘‘Better get Zack to 
iustle em up for you. Last fall he got me two carloads of 
legroes in two days.’’ 

“Sho did—sho did.” 

Cameron was Scotch and serious; he looked thought- 
ully at Zack and would consider the matter further when 
ie got all the statistics. 

The beasts were led away and four dusty white men 
tepped on the broad terrace and entered the house. 

“Me for a tubbing,” said McDonald. 
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“And change the kit a bit for dinner,’’ added Lyttleton. 

After three hours in the whirling sand they needed the 
tubbing and the change of kit. Colonel Spottiswoode went 
straight to his room and Zack limped upstairs behind him, 
as a hound limps home from a long chase. 

These Englishmen would dress for dinner—wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the name of England 
they always dress for dinner. With his face gritty and his 
eyelashes full of sand, the Colonel said: “Zack, pour some 
water in that basin.” 

Zack poured about a cupful and then stopped. ‘‘Cunnel, 
I ain’t gwine to let you wash in dis stuff. ’Tain’t nothin’ 
but coffee paste. Lemme git some clean water right quick.” 

“Hurry up.” 

“?’Tain’t gwine to take me no time. I’ll run back to dat 
spring "bout fifty yards behin’ de house.” 

The Colonel heard what Zack said—heard distinctly 
and remembered afterward. With his mind full of queer- 
looking people and the strange life around him, he never 
imagined that Zack would ramble off into the desert for 
water out of a mirage. Zack grabbed his wool hat and 
started for that mystic pool, where only angels may drink. 

The moon rode high in the heavens, big as a wagon- 
wheel, clear as a mirror, and so very near that if he had 
had a stepladder Zack could have tickled the old man in 
the face. Zack himself was not tickled. He was disgusted. 
“Dat’s jes like a nigger. Git a bucket o’ water for Cunnel 
out o’ de fus’ ditch he comes acrost!’’ He paused beside 
the tiny canal that wound in and out among the shrub- 
bery; it flowed sluggishly with muddy eddies and looked 
like streaky brown gravy. ‘‘Huh! Cunnel wouldn’t let 
nary one o’ his mules git washed in sech water ez dat.” 

He paid no heed to a group of servants who rose from 
their haunches and salaamed. He passed the stables; 


Zack Melted Into the Colonel’s Horse and Looked Uneasily at His Late Associates 


passed the low hovels of the fellaheen. Through an 
opening in the hedge went a little ditch; so did Zack. 

The lone palm was easy to find; he walked beyond it for 
about fifty yards. ‘‘Dat spring oughter be right here.” 
But it wasn’t. Zack kept going—walked some more, then 
halted. Everything was level and shiny in the moonlight, 
white wastes and no shadows—nothing but here and there 
a clump of Sodom apples. Zack shied skittishly around 
these things, for he had been warned that they would put 
out his eyes. The spring persisted in being absent. ‘Huh! 
Dat sho is curious.’’ 

He glanced back, got his bearings from the palm and 
moved in a direct line. Then something happened. Two 
somethings happened. They didn’t come from anywhere; 
they just happened—right up out of the ground. It was 
a clump of Sodom apple bushes—Zack hadn’t paid ‘“‘no 
particular min’,” but he felt certain they were Sodom 
apples; anyhow, it was something that let out a snarl and 
a roar and then began a mighty scrambling. The bushes 
scrambled and so did Zack. He glanced back over his 
shoulder at two big gray things, four times taller than he, 
that sprawled every which way and reached out to get him. 
It did ’em no good to reach out. Zack wasn’t there. Even 
if that pair of camels had not been hobbled, they could 
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never have caught Zack in his first quarter of a mile—not 
until his breath gave out and he sat down on a little ridge 
of sand. ‘‘Huh!” he gasped. ‘‘What you reckin dat 
wuz?” 

Whatever they were, the two big gray things dropped 
down on the sand and Zack knew that he would never dis- 
turb them. The bucket had been abandoned long ago and 
forgotten. 

“Dis sho is one big ole sandbar,’’ Zack observed, and 
began to glance around him. Hobbled camels run almighty 
crooked and Zack had dodged zigzag, like a rabbit. The 
lone palm had vanished. Zack’s guidepost was gone. 
True, there was another big tree to his left, but Zack knew 
he had not run from that direction. He looked uneasily 
for some road or path. There was none. Zack would have 
been in the middle of a bad fix if he hadn’t glimpsed a 
light. A light is real—it gives something to travel by; a 
fellow knows he’s going to somebody. Folks make lights. 
Zack got up and started toward this one. “Huh! Nobody 
can’t git me los’—leastways not in open groun’ like dis. I 
knowed de big house wuz dis way—knowed it all de time.” 

At first Zack kept his eyes skinned for Sodom apple 
bushes. ‘Then he forgot, trudging along with his head 
down, studying an excuse to give the Colonel. At a dis- 
tance, the black speck from which the light came had been 
nothing more than a blur upon the sand. Gradually it 
began to disintegrate into separate specks that resembled 
haystacks; other black specks seemed to be moving about 
among them. Zack drew nearer. A pack of dogs dashed 
out—not exactly dogs, but ghosts of dogs, or skeleton 
dogs—all legs and mouths—and tails so incredibly slender 
that they looked like a succession of knots tied in a plow- 
line. These dogs never barked and Zack distrusted their 
intentions; he was afraid of dogs that didn’t bark and 
niggers that didn’t 
brag. It gave Zack 
a crick in the neck 
trying to watch all of 
them at once. He 
cast his eyes round 
for a brickbat. 
Bricks don’t grow in 
the desert and Zack 
hated to fool away 
his time throwing 
loose sand. He 
eouldn’t run away 
from those limber- 
legged gallinippers, 
so he slapped about 
him with his wide- 
brimmed hat and 
yelled. 

A black speck 
straightened up from 
in front of a ragged 
tent, beeame a man 
and ran toward him, 
shouting gibberish. 
Zack had a premoni- 
tion that he was not 
going to be popular 
with this man. 
“Mister, oh, mister, 
will yo’ dog bite?” 

The answer did not 
reassure Zack; it was 
more of an avalanche 
than an answer. 
Swarms of people 
came running, some 
with plenty of 
clothes and some 
with none—long- 
legged skinny folks, blacker than Zack ever feared to be. 
Zack did not see all that happened. He had only two eyes. 
Everybody was doing things at once. Some of the folks 
picked up spears that glittered in the moonlight. 

Zack edged away from them and bumped into a group of 
women. They ducked and disappeared like prairie dogs. 
A pot-bellied black child ran out, perfectly naked, stared 
at him for an instant, turned and fled without a sound. 
Fifty men closed round him. Zack talked mightily, but 
nobody paid any attention. An old man—a very old 
man—sat cross-legged on a mat in front of a tent. He 
looked up in the moonlight and Zack thought he was blind. 
Zack was half right, the Sheik Tabira being one-eyed. 
Tabira’s face was no bigger than a cocoanut, with features 
squeezed together and smoothed out as if some one had 
tried to rub off the face when it was soft. Lifting that 
dime-sized countenance, Tabira listened to much chatter. 
The first word he spoke was a question, but Zack would 
not have known what he was talking about even if he had 
understood their language: ‘‘Is it the Expected One?” 

The jabbering broke out again—a gabble of geese scared 
up at midnight. Some said “No” and some said “‘ Yes” — 
everybody said something. A big man came striding out 

(Continued on Page 68) 


HE moment I 
saw the sign 
I knew that 


old Fletcher was 
dead. This is how 
the sign read: 


FLETCHER’S UP-TO- 
DATE 
DRUG STORE 


WE SELL AS 
CHEAP AS ANYBODY 


Not In A Trust! 
Watcu Us! 


IT had known 
Phineas Fletcher for 
twenty years. Ihad 
learned from neigh- 
bors and from him- 
self that he had 
dispensed drugs in 
this one store for 
over forty years. 
For over forty years he had been a conservative, pains- 
taking, right-living pharmacist, loving the old ways, setting 
his face against advertising, pushing and all innovation, 
and refusing as steadfastly as possible to embark in the 
numerous side lines into which his competitors had gone. 
Fletcher must be dead—for, with the breath of life in him, 
no flaring sign would have defaced his premises. 

As I entered the brilliantly illuminated drug store this 
conviction deepened. Could Phineas Fletcher have per- 
mitted this vast accumulation of articles that shone under 
the glare of the electric light? Into the staid old phar- 
macy had come a mass of cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacco 
pouches, hairbrushes, clothesbrushes, leather purses, bath 
costumes, soaps, perfumery, razors, strops, cameras, films 
and illuminated postal cards. In less than a year the store 
had completely changed its character. Even the clerk, 
whom I had long known casually, seemed different. There 
was a new exaltation about the broad, red, alert face of 
Solomon Stragow. 

“Hello, Sol!” I asked. ‘‘How is Mr. Fletcher?” 

“Dead, thank you! Arterial sclerosis.” 

“Dead?” 

“Died six months ago. I’m boss now. You'll see things 
whiz.” 

“Poor old Fletcher!’ The old druggist was dead and a 
new druggist dispensed in his stead. ‘‘I suppose I must call 
you Mr. Stragow now?” 

“We don’t care about names here, so long as we get 
your trade. Want anything in the line of soaps, razors, 
cameras, candy, brushes, traveling bags, cigars—or—or 
drugs? Anything you don’t see, ask for. This is going to 
be a live-wire drug store—the livest thing on the avenue!” 

With a sudden shock I realized that the old dusty busts of 
Galen and Hippocrates were no longer in their accustomed 
places on the top shelf. 

Stragow explained. ‘We have no room for dead ones 
in this shop. In forty years Galen never brought a cent 
into the store!” 

“And you’ve torn down Mr. Fletcher’s laboratory?” 
I asked, aghast at this new iconoclasm. 

“Had to!” replied Sol Stragow. ‘Needed room. New 
department. I’m changing everything. I’m soon going to 
clean out those wooden counters and put 
in glass. Double my display space. Can’t 
see through wood. What do you think 
of these electric lights? Nothing dingy 
about them—eh?”’ 


I Had Loved the Old Druggist as 
One Loves a Quaint Ancient Text 


A Profit in Postage Stamps 


OOR old Phineas Fletcher! Electric 

light had ever been his pet abomina- 
tion. I remembered how the old man 
stumbled round his dimly lit store, and 
how even the feeble gas jet was not turned 
on until darkness had settled on the 
place. He knew that a brilliant light 
attracted the human moths flitting about 
the streets, but a dim light was better 
for meditation and quiet converse. Had 
the ghost of Phineas Fletcher revisited 
the glare of Fletcher’s Up-to-Date Drug 
Store, it would have fled affrighted and 
returned no more. 

I liked this young barbarian, Solomon 
Stragow, as I had liked Mr. Fletcher— 
only in a different way. I had loved the 
old druggist as one loves a beautiful 
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illuminated manuscript, 
an old sonnet, a quaint 


ancient text. I liked 
Stragow as one likes the 
Flatiron Building or a sixty-horse-power automobile. 
Solomon Stragow was young America—narrow, energetic, 
pushing, irreverent, efficient! 

Just now he was a trifle inflated and self-important. 
Who is not at times? I never have a success but my whole 
being expands and I think what a paragon I am! And 
for Solomon Stragow to become proprietor of Fletcher’s 
Up-to-Date Drug Store was a bigger thing in its way than 
anything I have ever done and been proud of. 

“You see, it was this way,” vouchsafed Stragow: ‘‘ When 
I saw that poor old F was on the last lap I offered to buy 
the store—stock, fixtures, good-will. Once upon a time 
this place was worth ten thousand dollars, but you see the 
Sanders Corporation put one of their chain drug stores 
within three blocks and cut prices and got the trade. Old 
Fletcher was cranky and he wasn’t up to date—and busi- 
ness had been rotten. So he let me have the store for five 
thousand dollars. I had two thousand cash, and an old 
friend of my father went on my note for three thousand. 
So here you see me—proprietor!’”’ As he uttered the word 
“proprietor”? a smile of ineffable delight spread over his 
broad face and his youthful red cheeks became redder and 
redder. 

“Where did you get the two thousand?” I asked him 
with curiosity. 

“Saved it. I’ve been out of college six years. I’ve 
averaged twenty-two dollars a week. It’s cost me and my 
mother about fifteen dollars to live. Seven a week for six 
years does it. 

“T suppose you'll think,” he went on, “that, now I am 
proprietor” —again the broad smile—‘‘I’ll spread myself 
and take it easy; but I won’t. We’re still living on fifteen 
a week and I’m working all the time there is. When I was 
clerking for Mr. Fletcher I got here at eight in the morning 
and knocked off at nine in-the evening. Now that I am 
working for Sol Stragow, I begin at eight A. M. and close at 
midnight, with two hours off at lunch. I’ve figured it out 
exact. Ninety-eight hours a week—fifty-two weeks in the 
year.” 

“Ninety-eight hours a week!” I gasped. 

“Tf you were to come here and want paregoric or aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, or even a postage stamp, at eight 
in the morning or eleven-thirty at night, and you found the 
place closed, you’d go elsewhere and stay elsewhere. And 
what you’d do, others would do. There’s so much com- 
petition in this business that we’ve got to keep long hours. 
Besides, I like it. 

“Tt’s not really work for me,” he explained, ‘‘now that 
it’s my own place. It’s a game. Every night when I get 
home I think of what I’ll do the next day. I’ve always 
got new plans—new schemes for pushing the business. 
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I’m always meeting ne 
people. When a new cu 
tomer comes in I t 
wait on him better thar 
he’s ever been waited on before. I try to make him thi 
it is a special pleasure to this proprietor to wait on him 

“Hiven if he buys only a stamp?’ 

“Yes, even if he buys only a stamp. Now that’s whe 
Mr. Fletcher was wrong. He did not like to sell stamr 
He used to get hot and argue with people and tell them 
go to the post-office. My way is better. I make a pro 
of five dollars out of every five dollars’ worth of star 
I sell!”’ 

Clearly this piece of information should be useful to # 
Federal authorities! 

“Tt’s this way,” explained Stragow: ‘When a gent] 
man comes in here and asks for a stamp he isn’t sure he 
get one, and he’s apologetic anyway. If you are friend 
and thank him just as though he’d bought a dollar hai 
brush, he feels grateful. Like as not he’ll ask for five cent 
worth of chewing gum or a cigar, because he’s got to b 
these sometime anyway. Stamps sell other things; 2 
it’s the five-cent and ten-cent sales—not the dollar article 
that make up the business. It’s the same way with the 
side lines. If a man gets used to buying his writing pap 
here he’ll send his prescriptions also.” 

““Wouldn’t it be better,” I suggested, “if you could do 
straight prescription business? What’stheuseof a diplom 
from a college of pharmacy if you are going to sell razors? 


JS. WATSON 


The Pills of Yesterday and Today 


See. was Mr. Fletcher’s theory,” replied Stragoy 
“You remember the old man always used to sa 
‘Pharmacy is a profession, not a business! Dispens 
honest drugs and the profits will take care of themselves 
Well, I say: ‘That’s a good theory—only it won’t work 
If I took out my side lines my customers would go t 
Sanders or some other druggist. If we druggists had t 
depend on prescriptions nine-tenths of us would starv 
as Mr. Fletcher came near starving.” 

I did not like this theory of Stragow, but evidently tk 
facts were on his side. I remembered now how old Mi 
Fletcher had once read me a paper, written for the loe 
pharmaceutical society, on The New Order in Pharma 
I recalled how the old lips trembled and the old hand 
shook as he thundered his denunciation against the com 
mercialization of the pharmacy; against the invasion a 
the drug store by the corporation; against the displace 
ment of the pharmacist by the trained business man. 
right-thinking pharmacists, contended Fletcher, shoul 
unite to combat these developments; yet Fletcher ws 
dead and the up-to-date druggist was alive and prospei 
ing, and commercialization and the introduction of side line 
had grown apace. The regular prescription business wa 
not large enough or growing fast enougl 
to make a living for all the druggists. 

The facts lie on the surface. Todai 
there are in the neighborhood of forty-fiv 
thousand drug stores in the United States 
Some of these are one-man shops. Som 
have five, ten or more employees. The 
average is probably two or three people 
toashop. In other words, there are prob- 
ably one hundred thousand, or perhaps 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
men and boys at work in American d 
stores. Fortunately the American peopl 
are not sick enough to keep all these 
people busy compounding prescriptions 

Moreover, physicians do not prescrib 
drugs as drastically as formerly. In th 
good old days the family doctor wo 
joyfully prescribe a fearful and wonderfu 
concoction of a dozen drugs, which was 
almost as difficult to compound as to tak 
Today the same physician prescribes res 
sleep, fresh air and other things which yo 
do not buy at the drug store and on which 
there is no profit. The sale of drugs 
increases, for no other nation in the world 
doses itself as does the American. Mos 
of these drugs, however, for better or fo 
worse, are not compounded in the lit 
prescription department, but are mani 
factured in bulk in great factories and. 
handed over the counter like a cake of! 
soap or acigar. It is a package trade 
like a pound carton of sugar or coffe 
You need not be a registered pharmaci 
to sell a bottle of Luke’s Laxative « 
Brown’s Baby Pills. It takes half an hou 


ill a prescription; it takes half a minute to sell a patent 
licine or a proprietary article. The prescription business 
shrunk. 
fevertheless, the occupation of the druggist is not 
e—nor is it going. From time whereof the memory of 
1 runneth not to the contrary, you could buy a stamp 
. drug store} and it is probable that, in the days of 
yuchadnezzar, and Cambyses the Babylonian youth 
ntered into the pharmacies of Babylon to take a look at 
city directory. The drug store, like the hotel, is a 
lie convenience. So, when the soda-water fountain 
quered America, there was no place for it except in the 
g store. As the compounding of drugs became rela- 
ly less important, the sale of ready-made drugs and 
other articles became more important. The druggist 
ame in part a retail merchant, not only because there 
eso many of him but because there grew up a strong 
thborhood demand for many small articles manufac- 
2d on a large scale and advertised all over the country. 
» drug store became one of the heirs of the village gen- 
_store which, when it migrated to the city, split into 
‘parts. One part became the department store, cater- 
to everybody and selling everything. The other part 
t up into the corner grocery, 
neighborhood tobacco shop, the 
goods store and the drug store. 
» pharmacy became a store 
ch sold everything else. 
‘hineas Fletcher was not alone 
yng druggists in deploring this 
amercialization of the phar- 
2y. Many druggists felt and 
. feel that a noble profession is 
ag degraded. They predict that 
art of pharmacy, which once 
duced a Lavoisier, a Scheele, 
hevreul, and other great chem- 
, will decline into a mere hig- 
ig trade. The conscientious and 
.orable pharmacist will beforced 
compete with shrewd, pushing 
Nl perhaps unscrupulous trades- 
a rivals. The result is not only 
»rofessional, but uneconomical. 
y spend years over the study of 
wmacy if half your time is spent 
elling patent medicines, mixing 
colate sundaes and making 
nge for the man who wants to 
:phone? 

t is into a difficult and anoma- 
3 position that the new-fledged 
wmacist is graduated. He isa 
ter-trained man than was the 
ggist of a generation ago, forthe 
rance requirements and the cur- 
ila of the colleges of pharmacy 
re advanced wonderfully. And 
/ in some respects this better-trained man has less need 
loccasionfortraining. Despite pure-drug laws, his initia- 
2and responsibility are decreasing rather than increasing. 
cannot compound as scientifically as can the best manu- 
‘turing pharmacists, and he cannot produce as cheaply. 
e physician and the patient often prefer a well-known 
\prietary medicine, manufactured on a large scale and 
‘vertised nationally, to the product of the chance phar- 
ley which may use the best drugs and skill—or the worst. 
le pharmacist’s pestle tends to beecome—like the officer’s 
prd—a sign of authority instead of an effective tool. 


When Greek Met Greek 
'GAINST the flood of patent medicines the pharmacist 
- is equally helpless. He must give what is asked for; 
1 the public asks for all kinds of patent medicines— 
1eficial, harmless and poisonous. The druggist—whether 
yprietor or clerk—is a professional man and a commercial 
n, and yet he works much longer hours than does the 
vyer, banker, merchant or salesman. He is obliged to 
ster the pharmacopeeia, and yet he is also compelled 
sell razors, cigars and bathing caps. 
Yn the continent of Europe they manage these things 
ferently and, according to Achilles Polykranas, better. 
hilles is a semi-successful but disgruntled pharmacist in 
w York. He was a graduate of Athens, proficient in six 
guages and in the pharmacopeeias of many nations; 
i he had practiced his profession in Constantinople, 
nice, Marseilles and Alexandria. In the latter place he 
t an American traveler who advised him to try his luck 
the New World. 
When Polykranas first plunged his bewildered head into 
American drug store he fancied himself for a moment in 
yazar or a café. He could not forget the somnolent 
armacies of continental Europe, about which hang an 
of professional dignity, and he had expected to bestow 
oriental obeisance upon his learned confrére, the 
rerican pharmacist. But, on entering, he saw no learned 


ifrere. The young lady behind the perfumery counter _ 


was nonchalantly making sales and simultaneously chew- 
ing gum, chatting with a fellow clerk and admiring in the 
glass the hirsute pyramid which towered above her head. 
The youth opposite was dispensing a raspberry ice-cream 
soda with an air which struck Polykranas as unprofes- 
sional. Everywhere Achilles saw buying and selling—he 
heard the men joking about the cigar counter as he heard 
the ring of the telephone bell and the click of the cash 
register. “If this is pharmacy,’’ he mused, “‘then am I no 
pharmacist!”’ A few months later Achilles encountered 
his American benefactor on the streets of New York. 

“How goes it?” asked the American, somewhat elated 
at having made Achilles and the United States of America 
mutually acquainted. “Great business openings—eh?” 

The Greek shook his head sadly. 

“The great business, yes; but the great profession—it 
is nothing! In America, I, Achilles Polykranas, of the 
grand University of Athens, sell—shaving mugs!” 

And still what can the individual druggist do about it? 
We need skillful, well-trained men to dispense drugs and 
we need them everywhere, but we cannot afford to pay 
enough for our prescriptions to keep forty-five thousand 
drugstoresthriving. The dispensing of drugs and the selling 
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‘“‘Want Anything in the 
Line of Soaps, Razors, Cameras, Candy, Brushes, Traveling Bags, Cigars—or—or Drugs?” 


of shaving mugs seem ill-assorted business companions; and 
yet each operation helps to make the other possible. Unless 
the average drug store runs side lines it will not prosper, 
and we shall not have so many as we need. And, whether 
we use drug stores or not for such purposes, we shall 
require many shops in small towns and in various city 
neighborhoods for the sale of numerous small specialties. 

Unfortunately for the small druggist, however, the very 
developments that force him into side lines also tend to 
make those side lines and the whole drug business less 
profitable. If you ask the average druggist how business 
is, and what is the matter with it, he will tell you that the 
whole trade is intolerably overcrowded. He no sooner 
settles in a virgin territory than a new drug store comes to 
compete with him. Competition forces down prices, cuts 
down profits, increases the cost of getting the business, and 
makes the work more strenuous. “There are too many 
druggists in the world,” says the druggist. 

Though it costs more money to open a drug store than it 
did a generation ago, still, with two thousand dollars or 
even one thousand—according to location—a man can 
edge into the drug business. He can hire a registered 
pharmacist to compound the drugs and can devote his 
efforts to the management of the store. The number of 
men with a few thousand dollars to invest is increasing 
faster than ever before in America; the number of gradu- 
ates of colleges of pharmacy, despite higher requirements, 
is also increasing. No wonder some one is always start- 
ing up a drug store just across the street! No wonder 
competition cuts deep into prices and profits! 

That is the lower millstone. The upper millstone is the 
chain of stores, the corporate drug store, the department 
store doing a drug business. The drug business has 
largely become a selling of specialized articles. In the sell- 
ing of many specialized articles, which may be standardized 
and are not perishable and not bulky, the big store has an 
advantage over the little store and the business man has 
an advantage over the pharmacologist. 

Take the little one-man pharmacy: Its owner is a very 
small capitalist who has made his investment and is taking 
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his risk. He is a man with a little knowledge of business 
and a great knowledge of his profession. Let us suppose 
this man’s time to be worth to himself thirty dollars a 
week. He does not sell illustrated postal cards as quickly 
or as efficiently as does the seven-dollar-a-week girl in the 
large corporation pharmacy. He does not sell brushes and 
toilet articles as efficiently as does the twelve-dollar-a- 
week clerk at the perfumery counter of the corporation drug 
store. He cannot even do his prescription work so quickly 
as could an equally well-trained man in a larger establish- 
ment, because he is constantly liable to interruption 
and must have his eyes and his mind everywhere. 

The druggist in a one-man pharmacy has not the advan- 
tages of a division of labor and he must necessarily devote 
much of his valuable time to comparatively simple and 
untrained work. He has not the equipment or the con- 
veniences. In serving a customer he walks from one end of 
the store to the other to get the article required; in the 
corporation drug store it is the customer who does the 
walking. “You'll get that at the perfumery counter,” 
says the clerk. 

In buying and in store management the pharmacist 
whose time is worth thirty dollars a week is at an equal, 
though a different, disadvantage 
with the five-thousand-dollar-a- 
year expert of the corporation 
store. The éxpert saves his salary 
many times over. The big store 
buys far more efficiently. It ab- 
sorbs the profits of the wholesaler, 
the jobber and the importer of 
drugs. The corporation which 
runs a dozen or, it may be, a score 
of drug stores under one manage- 
ment has the advantages of unified 
control, of better buying facilities, 
of better credit facilities. It can 
afford to sell.a few articles at a loss 
in order to bring the customer to 
the stores. It can afford large ex- 
penditures for advertising. It can 
bring new methods into the drug 
business. It can concentrate its 
great resources upon a narrow 
field and ruin a single druggist by 
putting a store next door to him. 


A Personal Equation 


N THE grocery business the 
chain of stores has not driven 
out the corner grocer, but in the 
drug business the corporation 
pharmacy is likely, if not to de- 
stroy the little pharmacist, at 
least to restrict his activities seri- 
ously. There are many differences 
between the drug and the grocery 
trades. You do not go to the drug store as often as you do 
to the grocery, and therefore you do not insist upon its 
being so near. It need not be ‘‘just round the corner.” 
The grocer sends a daily reminder to you in the shape of 
a clerk asking for orders; the apothecary does not and 
cannot do this. The grocer appeals more exclusively to 
women than does the pharmacist, and women are more 
tied to the home and therefore to their neighborhood— 
they are more personal in their business relationships. 
For much of your trade you drop into any attractive drug 
store, and you put your toothbrush in your pocket, your 
cigar in your mouth or your soda water in your stomach— 
and you do not care whether you are three blocks or three 
miles from home. But you will not carry home a bushel of 
sweet potatoes or three pounds of lard. The retail drug 
business is less dependent on neighborhood and on neigh- 
borhood traditions than is the grocery; it is a business 
that can be systematized, standardized and overseen. Itis, 
therefore, adapted far better than is the grocery to control 
by large corporations. 

There is another side, of course, as there always is. A few 
days ago Stragow refilled a prescription that had been 
made thirty-five years before. It had first been filled out 
by Fletcher, and the man for whom it was made would 
never have taken it to a chain drug store, even if com- 
pounded for nothing. Many men are more conservative 
in medicine than they are in politics; and even in the 
drug business neighborliness counts. The corporation drug 
store must pay high rents and high advertising rates; and, 
though it can skim the trade in the best centers, it cannot 
establish branch stores everywhere. The share of trade 
held by the corporation drug store is large and is increas- 
ing relatively and absolutely; but much trade always 
remains to be competed for by the ordinary druggist. 

The resulting competition is keen—as keen as the razor 
that forms part of the new druggist’s stockin trade. Itisa 
competition which ruthlessly wipes out the inefficient, the 
easy-going, the old-fashioned, the unfortunate. Itis a com- 
petition that puts an enormous strain upon the owners and 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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OHN BEHM’S words, heard of his 
9) others were soft as honey; his 
frown, invisible to them, was as a 
sharp sword. The painful apprehension 
that occasionally visited the two old men 
flashed from James’ eyes to William’s 


eyes. 

Thrice John began to speak; thrice he 
stopped. 

‘““Women,’’ said he ponderously— 


““women—women ” It sounded 
like an apostrophe to the sex; it was, 
after all, only a very ordinary compli- 
ment. 

““Women are nice!’’ Then, squat- 
ting on the lowest step of the porch, his 
hands on his knees, John Behm swallowed 
hard. 

If he expected a response he was dis- 
appointed. Back of him the two pairs 
of eyes continued to hold each other in 
desperate grip; but the two old men did 
not speak. William, large, handsome, 
cheerful and partially paralyzed, was 
almost seventy years old; James, small 
and anxious, who had lost one hand and 
one foot in the war, was sixty-five. 
John was sixty. Their little house was 
like a ship in its neat compactness; the 
three men suggested sea captains, who, 
their journeys done, watched in con- 
tentment and peace the rest of the world 
go by. A Sabbath quiet filled the air; 
about their little barn the pigeons cooed 
softly; outside their yard the road 
wound gently down to the tiny church of 
their small sect and gently up to the 
domain of the Widow Geiss, to whose great farm their 
little establishment was like a gatehouse or a hunting lodge. 

Again John took a deep breath. 

“Women,’’ he began—‘“‘women are necessary in this 
world. Women—women— wom ——”’ 

After a long time William’s deep, shaking voice helped 
him out. William spoke as though he were at the same 
time terrified and vastly amused. He had not been out 
in the world like the other two; in moments of strong 
emotion his native Pennsylvania German still made his 
speech rich. ‘De greatest sing in de world is spelled wis 
sree little letters—l-u-f.”’ 

“Tt is so,” said John with approval. 

Then John rose to his feet and looked uneasily up the 
hill. He was small and strong, and he still had the spring 
of a three-year-old. 

“Tam going in the church,” he announced. “It is time.” 

Both James and William looked up the hill; then they 
looked at John. He was their nurse, their man of affairs, 
their purveyor of news, their support, their idol. He did all 
the work on the farm and in the house, he even performed 
their religious duties, since he was the only one who could 
go to church. And now a woman was going to get him! 

“Tt is early yet,’ faltered James, who could have wept. 

“Tt is nothing of the kind!”’ contradicted John crossly. 
“T guess you know we have this morning a lot-drawing 
for a preacher.”” He began to back away as though he 
must move while he talked. “It is nothing to do at the 
dinner till I get back.’”” He turned and began to walk 
swiftly. At the bend in the road he ran a few steps. 
Then, deacon in the church though he was, John Behm 
stopped and shook his fist, and said an ugly word. 

Back on the porch, his brothers still stared at each other. 

“T hate her like snakes!’’ declared James in a solemn 
whisper. They never spoke of the Widow Geiss by any 
other title; she was the only woman in their masculine 
lives and she was an impertinent intruder. ‘‘She makes the 
chills walk over me; I can tell always when she is coming.”’ 

“You better not hate your sister.’’ William tried to be 
facetious, but the words were a groan. The danger had 
come suddenly too near to be faced flippantly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she don’t want him after all!’ 

“Want him!” mocked James. ‘‘Why should she come, 
then, all the time snooping round—say! Why did she 
have to sit here three hours yesterday? Tell me that! 
She had work to do at home.”’ 

“She was waiting for him,” groaned William. 
love. Don’t you wish she was in love with you?” 

“T get too much of her as it is.” 

“She is powerful rich,’”’ reminded William. 

“She is powerful stingy,’’ answered James. 

“She gives us all the time presents,’ said William. 
“You can smell her chicken cooking in the pot.” 

James thrust his chin down and out. He had the gift 
of imitation. 


“Tt is 


AP 


“De Greatest Sing in de World is Spelled Wis Sree Little Letters—L«su:f’’ 


““*Tt is here a chicken,’’’ he announced in shameless 
mockery of the Widow Geiss. ‘‘‘I pitied it. The glee 
knecht’’’—little servant—‘‘‘he killed it by mistake. I 
pitied it that it must go to waste.’”’ 

‘James!’ reproved William. ‘It wonders me at you!” 

“Let it,’ said James defiantly. Then his voice rose 
shrilly: ‘‘What does he care for money? What will we 
do alone? Do you believe ——”’ James leaned forward, 
whispering. Down the road came a buggy, drawn by a 
brisk horse. The Behms both saw and heard it. ‘‘Do you 
believe she has asked him yet?” 

William’s great shoulders heaved with laughter. 

“You needn’t laugh,” said James. ‘“‘ You needn’t think 
he would go away of himself. Ask him! Of course she 
will ask him; she x 

“Ruhig!’’—Be still!—said William. 

At this instant the Widow Geiss drove to the gate. She 
was little and thin and sharp and capable, and her expres- 
sion was a good deal as James had pictured it; but there 
was hardly a man in the county who would not have been 
glad to get her and her great property. It was cruel in 
her to want the ewe lamb of James and William. She 
pulled in her horse with a strong hand. It seemed to the 
two old men that her voice had acquired a new shrillness, 
an ominous sharpness. 

“Wie geht’s?”’ she cried. ‘‘ How are you this morning?”’ 

“We are well,”’ answered William. James never spoke 
to her. 

The Widow Geiss made bold inquiry: 

“Where is, then, John?” 

“He is gone already to the church.” 

““Why did he go so early?” 

“We have a lot-drawing for a preacher.” 

To any one else the Widow Geiss would have expressed 
her contempt for this method of deciding affairs. She was 
an orthodox Lutheran and had no faith in the divine 
supervision of the lot. 

“T am coming this evening to bring you ice cream,’’ she 
announced. Then she continued with that necessity for 
explanation which is upon those who seldom give gifts: 

““We made some this morning and it is too much for us.” 

The widow waited for no answer, but drove away, sitting 
well forward upon the seat of her buggy. 

“She would catch up to him if she was going the same 
way,” said James. 

“Perhaps she will drive after him,” chuckled William. 
The sight of the Widow Geiss calmed his fears; he became 
less frightened and more amused. The widow made chills 
walk over him also—all women did; it was not possible 
that John would marry her. Now he could not resist the 
pleasure of teasing James. ‘Perhaps he is sitting along 
the road waiting for her.” 

“He isn’t!”’ shouted James. “He don’t want her; it is 
her that is after him. He ” James could not go on 
however. After along time he told William in a trembling 
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voice that he was crazy. “Now we wil 
have her this evening,” he groaned. - 

‘But she will bring us ice cream!” — 

“Tee cream! What do I care for ie 
cream? It is to me always too cold. 
is like her; it makes me always goose 
skinny.” 

“Well, now, James!’ laughed William 

It was after twelve o’clock when Joh; 
came home. All signs of unhappineg 
had gone from his face. He might hay 
been an accepted lover. 

“We had our lot-drawing,” he e) 
plained, with satisfaction. ‘‘ Youn 
Albert Wolf, he gotit. In other church 
any one that wants can be a preacher 
but we take all that want—then one} 
chosen. We put it out of our hands; w 
have nothing to do with it. Albe 
Wolf is better than Peter Vogel; hei 
better than young Beidleman; he is th 
best of all.” 

John/took the chicken from the stoy 
and made the gravy; then he helped hi 
crippled brothers to their places at th 
table and comfortably the three ate t 
gether. The chicken had come from th 
Widow Geiss; the potatoes had been he 
gift; the pie had been made by her hand 

“You might just so well have it,”’ sh 
had said as she offered the pie. “Th 
pigs will get it anyhow.” 

“She was here,” said William wit 
sudden hilarity. His spirits had ris 
filled with food, he was certain his 
brother did not contemplate marryin, 
any one. He could not help teasing 
“She was here,” he said. “She is coming this evening 
again with ice cream. I think those that are not wante¢ 
should go to bed; they should clear out; they 

Then suddenly there came upon the Behms the mog 
solemn moment of their lives. William laid his kni 
down upon his plate; James’ mouth opened slowly. Joh 
had risen in his place and had begun to speak—sternly 
impatiently —as though he had been tried by them beyon 
endurance. 

“Tt is time a woman comes into this family,” he declared 
“Tf one has a chance for such luck it is right for him t 
take it. She is a good woman; she has property; she cal 
work. That is what I have to say.” 

Poor James produced a sound between a gurgle and 
sniff; otherwise there was silence. 

“And it ought not to be put so long off,’’ declared Joh 
still more impatiently. 

“That is so,’’ agreed William with a mighty effort. 
John really cared for the Widow Geiss they had treate 
him shamefully. ‘‘ You have right, John.” 

“You will have everything you want,” said John. ‘Yo 
will have somebody to look after you when I am dead 
you ” 

‘She take care of us!’’ wailed James. 

“And James and I can come to see you every day 
and 4 

William sank back in his chair. 

“James and you!”’ he faltered. 
with you yet?” 

“Why, surely!’’ John’s voice shook. “TI guess she wi 
not turn us out. I guess she will loan her buggy for James 
and I guess we dare sit sometimes a little on her porch wit 
you; I guess Ae 

“Sit on her porch with me!” gasped William. ‘Yo 
mean she will let you come down here to see James an 
me! You 

“T!” shouted John Behm with exultation. 
the one!” 

“Who, then?’ demanded William helplessly. 

“T!” cried John once more. “No woman wants me. | 
is you she wants; she ——” 

“ce But coe ate 

“Don’t she sit all the time here with you?” 

nabut 

“Don’t she ask all the time how you are?”’ 

“But —— 

“You ask her if she don’t want you. 
wants you!”’ 

William was at once appalled and filled with admiratio 
Even thus would John sacrifice himself! He would gi 
up ease and fortune as he had given up many things fe 
their sakes. John had spoken in praise of the widow as I 
man in his senses would speak unless he saw her through 
the eyes of love. And he was giving her up—all hel 
orchards and fields and meadows! There was no 


“Will you take Jame 


“Tam 


Of course sh 
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gue—no use to talk; John had a glib tongue—he could 
Ik the tail off a dog. There was one thing to be done 
ywever. 

“We will draw lots,” said William loudly. ‘We will 
on settle which is to get married. If a lot can decide 
ie thing it can decide another.” 

The three Behm brothers finished the Widow Geiss’ 
ticken in quietness and awe. John was composed; he 
id complete faith that the lot would fall to William. 
"illiam was also able to consume a second piece of pie; 
also seemed to have some certain consolation. Only 
umes had difficulty in swallowing. Whatever happened, 
umes would be bereft of a brother. One moment he 
-ayed that John would be spared to him; the next 
coment he remembered that he and William had not been 
parated for an hour in thirty years. And had William 
aring all these years deceived him? Had he, during all 
iese years when he laughed at woman, had leanings 
yward her himself? Had he now specific leanings toward 
ie Widow Geiss? Otherwise, how could he trust so 
aportant a matter to chance? Confusion—terrible, dis- 
essing —settled down upon the mind and soul of James. 

It was William, as the family scribe, who prepared the 
t. He could not write so well as John; but it was one of 
1e few things which his infirmity allowed him to do at all, 
1d to him all necessary writing was carried. 

William took two slips of paper of equal size, put a cross 
pon one and gave them to James, who with his single 
and shook them in John’s Sunday hat. William drew 
rst, with closed eyes, according to the rule of lot-drawing. 
hen John solemnly lifted out the other paper. He 
nfolded it slowly —the cross was upon it! 

William held out a shaking hand. He could have wept 
or himself and James in their loneliness and helplessness. 


HAD been a reporter 

[ for eight ornine months, 

had had my salary raised 
-om ten to twelve dollars a 
veek and had already dem- 
nstrated two things to my 
uperiors when my partner 
nd I bought our daily 
ewspaper. 

The first was that I had a 
ort of a talent for making 
riends with and getting the 
onfidence of all sorts of 
yeople, from the highest to 
he lowest; and the second 
yas that I had a sort of tal- 
mt also for seeing the odd 
yr unusual or humorous side 
of an occurrence and could 
yrite what I saw—rather 
imateurishly, but well 
ough to bring out the 
particular thing that inter- 
ested me. In other words, 
| was good — for a young- 
ster—on local color and 
auman interest. Further- 
jnore, I had demonstrated 
that I hated the routine, 
jwas likely to rebel under 
Jiscipline, had all the cock- 
sureness of youth, would 
work like a galley slave 
when a story interested me; 
out would slide through e 
with the least possible exertion when the story was not 
co my liking, and that generally I was a rather opinionated 
and bumptious young person. 

It is probable I was a good deal of a trial to my city 
‘editors and to the managing editor, but they didn’t dis- 
charge me; and I was grateful for that, though I felt at 
ltimes I was not properly appreciated, as every other 
‘enthusiastic and ambitious boy does. I was sure I could 
do the theaters better than the regular theater man and 
‘felt slighted when a big story came along that I did not 
have a hand in. I was big, healthy, running over with 
animal spirits and certain I had struck my vocation. 
There wasn’t any doubt in my mind that I could make 
a great success of that daily newspaper, for I thought I 
knew it all—and this after seven or eight months at the 


was to own a paper—work for oneself instead of for 
wages. There was nothing in reporting. That was amply 


“You deserve it, John,” he said. “ You get it just right. 
We will get along fine, John. She is a fine woman, John.” 

To the horror of James and William, John brought his 
fist down in the midst of the dishes with a mighty bang; 
his face grew purple; he clutched the chair before him as 
though his fury threatened to lift him from his feet. 

‘© All these years I took care of you!”’ he shouted. ‘All 
these years I did everything for you; all these years I stood 
by you—and now I must do this thing yet. I have all the 
hard things to do; I——” 

“John!” cried William. 

“Itisso. Itread the dirt for you and now I must dance 
your way yet. I[——’ 

“John!” William put out his well arm and seized his 
brother. “Don’t you want to marry her?” 

“Want to marry her?” John sat down heavily in his 
chair. “I don’t care who she is or what she has. I don’t 
care if she has gold dollars in bags and a thousand farms, 
or if I myself come in the poorhouse. I don’t want her. 
I don’t want anybody. The married man needs not to say 
‘God chasten me!’ God has chastened him. Outside the 
women are smooth, but inside they have claws; and this 
one is like a cat! I have my work by you and I like it. 
I like to have my things myself. Oh, why ”’—John laid 
his head on the table and spoke in a muffled voice—‘“‘Oh, 
why should I have this thing to do when you want her 
and you like her, and i. 

“T don’t like her!” declared William. “I know her. 
No man could tame her in a thousand years! And this is 
a fuss over nothing, because ”” William’s eyes twinkled 
like a hickory fire. He wished to yell with laughter, but 
he had respect for John’s religion and the seriousness 
of lot-drawing. “I am a miserable sinner. I will take 
anything you say to me—but I put a cross on both papers.” 


I Remembered Tad Had Said the Plant Wasn’t Much 


demonstrated by the fact that two such colossal geniuses 
as my partner and myself were working for twelve dollars a 
week apiece—fully as much as we were worth, by the way — 
and one or two others on the staff, not half so good, were 
getting the monumental wages of fifteen and seventeen 
dollars. The difference between twelve dollars a week and 
fifteen, when either sum is the total income, is greater than 
may appear to the casual reader. That extra three dollars 
meant many things that were unattainable when it did 
not come in on payday. With a daily paper of our own in 
a flourishing city, we figured we could easily earn a hun- 
dred dollars a week, which meant fifty dollars each; and 
fifty dollars was as much as the managing editor received — 
a plutocrat who belonged to clubs and rode in cabs, 
smoked two-for-a-quarter cigars and had several suits of 
clothes. 

Tad—who was my partner—and I talked until daylight 
about the plan. He had had the idea for some time, for an 
uncle, or a cousin, or a relation of some kind of his, had a 
paper in a small Western city that he wanted to sell so he 
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And William held out his own lot, crumpled in his hand. 

It was dusk when, sitting in the little kitchen, the three 
Behms said their last word about the Widow Geiss. 

“But she is coming,” James finally reminded them. 
“She is coming with ice cream!” 

“It is enough that we have eaten her chicken and 
potatoes and pie today already,” said William. “What 
shall we do?” 

John rose from his chair and crossed the room. 

“We don’t have to eat her ice cream?” said he; and 
with that he closed door and shutters. 

In less than half an hour the Widow Geiss drove to the 
gate and tied her horse. Then, ice-packed pail in hand, she 
tried the door. The door was locked. 

“John!” she called. 

“See!” whispered William within. 

‘“‘William!’’ demanded the widow more loudly. 

“Listen once!” said John. “It is you she wants.” 

“James!’’ the widow’s tones rose high. 

The Widow Geiss put down her pail and pounded at the 
door. Again she called; again she pounded. She walked 
round the house and tried a shutter. 

“Are you dead—say?” she demanded. 

“John! Let me in!” 

The widow’s voice had softened; it reminded John Behm 
of the cooing pigeons; it left no doubt as to the person 
upon whom the widow had set her heart. John was terrified. 

“You won’t be sorry, John!” said the voice again. John 
flushed crimson in the darkness; he was mortified before 
his brothers. ‘‘Listen, John! I “ig 


John would hear no more. Standing in the middle of the 
kitchen floor he lifted up his voice. 
never before had he told a lie. 
““We have gone to bed 


It is safe to say that 
“You can’t get in!” said 


7? 


John loudly. 


could resume the practice of 
law. Tad outlined the 
scheme to me. He was to 
get a few days off, go out to 
the city, see the uncle, look 
over the proposition and 
come back and report. He 
was sure his relative would 
give him a rock-bottom 
price and make easy terms. 
Also, he was sure his rela- 
tive would be fair and 
square, and that this was 
the greatest journalistic 
opening for two bright 
young men—without much 
capital but with a capacity 
for work—in the country. I 
thought so too. Neither of 
us knew a single thing 
about any other opening in 
any other city. Nor did 
we look for any. We felt 
this was a providential 
offering for escape from the 
bondage in which we were 
held, and we scraped 
together enough money to 
buy Tad a railroad ticket 
—out and back—and get 
him a berth each way and 
his meals. It didn’t take 
a great deal of money, but 
we had a hard time gather- 
ing it. As I remember it, 
we borrowed about all the available capital of our asso- 
ciates and then had to coax the cashier to advance us five 
dollars each on our salaries, which was a good deal of a task 
and took some very fluent and impressive reasons. 

Tad left one Tuesday night and I stayed on at work, 
walking round in a sort of a rose-colored dream and seeing 
myself a great editor in a great state. I was to be the 
editor and Tad was to run the business end. Our capaci- 
ties for these various employments were about equal. I 
had been a reporter in a small city for less than a year, and 
he had graduated from college with the idea of studying 
medicine. Neither one of us knew a bill payable from a 
passport, and our knowledge of the politics and other local 
complications of the place we intended to make our home 
was exceedingly vague. I was not yet nineteen and he was 
a shade over twenty-one—a powerful combination! 

Tad said the reason he wanted me to go into partnership 
with him was because of my facility for making friends, 
which gave me a jolt. I supposed this opportunity had 
sought me out because of my highly developed editorial 
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capacity. However, I was so anxious to show what I could 
do that I swallowed even that and waited impatiently for 
his return, occupying my spare time with plans for running 
the paper. I could see many places where our own paper’s 
methods were deficient and privately I knew the city 
editor was a dub—and I had my doubts about the mana- 
ging editor. Our editor was the man I tied to. He could 
put out a “ You-lie-you-villain-you-lie!” editorial, showing 
how any person who questioned the policies of the Repub- 
lican party, whether in Washington or the fifth precinct 
of the Third Ward, or any of the leaders, was a perjured 
assassin of character; and I read his editorial articles 
avidly. 

The days dragged along until the end of the week. Then 
I had a telegram from Tad saying he would be in that 
night. I was at the station to meet him, burning with 
eagerness to hear his report. I knew all the station people 
and had no difficulty in getting into the trainshed. Tad 
looked very important as he came from his car. 

“What luck?” I asked. 

“Great!” he said. 

“Can we get it?” 

Could we get it? 

“Yep!” 

That settled it. I was to be a great editor. I felt like 
throwing up my hat and spending the last quarter I had 
for a telegram to my mother. I didn’t, though I borrowed 
a stamp and wrote her, and used the quarter for sandwiches 
in the place where Tad and I retired to talk it over. He 
was stone broke. Indeed, he had lived on a nickel that 
day, getting a bag of peanuts at a station down the road 
and eating a few of those every time the dining-car waiter 
came through with his various calls for meals in the dining 
car. The trip had cost more than we had planned. 

“It’s a bully chance!’’ he told me as we went at the 
sandwiches. ‘‘The city is a fine little place and the paper 
is all right. My relative wants to go to another city to 
practice law, and he is willing to make a low price to us for 
the paper. It isanevening paper. There is another paper 
there that has been going for twenty years, and a weekly 
paper; but we can run them out in a short time when we 
get in there with our knowledge of the business. They are 
awfully slow and old-fashioned. The paper is four pages 
and hasn’t been looked after. The plant isn’t so big as it 
might be, but we will soon fix that. I likethetown. It’sa 
bully little place, and the country round it is prosperous.” 


Oh!—the pathos of that question! 


We Become Sole Editors and Proprietors 


“HAS the paper been making any money?” I asked 
incidentally, for we had talked for an hour of the 
various editorial reforms we proposed to institute. 

“‘T guess so,” he answered vaguely; “‘for it has got a 
lot of advertising. It had almost two pages the day I was 
there. I suppose,’’ he commented, ‘‘that is where the 
money comes from.” 

“T suppose so,’”’ I answered, and then we went back to 
our editorial policy. Neither of us was interested in the 
advertising or circulation, though that was to be Tad’s end 
of it. We talked a long time about the style of the firm—a 
most important feature—and argued whether his name 
or mine should come first. Finally we settled it by pitch- 
ingapenny. I won. My name was to be first and his was 
to follow the ‘‘and,’’ which firm name was to be followed 
by the words, “‘Sole Editors and Proprietors.” 

We stayed there until they shut the place. As we were 
walking up the street it occurred to me to ask how much 


He Was Anxious to Close the Deal—Did I Have the 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars? 


the paper would cost. That part of it 
had been given little consideration. The 
main thing was to find out whether the 
proprietor would condescend to sell to us. 

“What does he want for the outfit?” 
I asked in an offhand way. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

Twenty-five hundred dollars! I 
stopped in the street and looked blankly 
at Tad. Where would we get twenty- 
five hundred dollars? For the first time 
it appealed to me that money must 
change hands in a transaction of this 
kind. I hadn’t thought of that part of 
it before. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars!”’ I 
shouted. ‘‘ Why not twenty-five million? 
Where can we get twenty-five hundred 
dollars?” 

“Oh,” reassured Tad, “‘it isn’t all in 
cash. He will sell it to us for five hun- 
dred dollars down and take a mortgage 
for the rest.”’ 

I breathed more easily—though five 
hundred dollars was more money than 
I had ever seen at one time in my life. 

“‘Well,” I said grandly, “we'll take it.”’ 

“Sure!’’ Tad replied, and we parted 
to go to ourrooms. I walked down to 
the office and went up to the local room. 
Two of the boys were on the long watch and the rest had 
gone. They were reading the last revises. How I pitied 
them—slaves; mere cogs in a great wheel! While I—I was 
a Great Editor! 

Next day we went into the financial end a little. We 
thought if we got two hundred and fifty dollars each to 
make up the five hundred, and a hundred each for expenses 
and railroad fare and money to have on hand until we 
could begin to collect on the advertising, we could get 
along. So we started out to raise the three hundred and 
fifty dollars each. It was hard work. At the end of two 
days we wired our benefactor we thought two hundred and 
fifty dollars would be enough—and two hundred and fifty 
dollars more at the end of amonth. He sent back a “rush” 
telegram saying that would be all right. This seemed very 
kind of him. We felt under obligations. We never had a 
suspicion that, his haste might mean anything else but a 
desire to help two bright young chaps make a start for 
themselves. 

I decided to get three hundred dollars if I could. I soon 
discovered that three hundred dollars is a mighty sight 
easier to say and to write than to get—an experience 
common to everybody who has needed that much money. 
My rich friends all had excuses. They couldn’t quite see 
the proposition in the bright light I did. Finally I turned 
to a source that had never failed me in times of dire 
necessity and the money came, with a blessing. That three 
hundred dollars was the greatest amount of money I had 
ever had at one time. It seemed like a fortune It wasa 
fortune, for with it I was to grab the world and shake from 
it fame and wealth and power. Tad got some money. I 
forget how much—but some. Then we both resigned, 
giving the customary week’s notice, and wrote to our bene- 
factor that we would take over the paper on a certain 
date—about a fortnight ahead. 

I left for the seat of my future operations one raw night 
in March at ten o’clock. The boys came down to see me 
off. That afternoon one of the city 
papers had printed a story of the ven- 
ture. The first line of the head was: 
“Reporters Become Proprietors.” It 
was a fine send-off. I have the clip- 
ping yet. The editor and the manag- 
ing editor had wished me luck, but 
had expressed chilling doubts of the 
success of the venture. The boys of 
the local staff were frankly envious. 
They thought it was great. 

It was the first long railroad journey 
I had ever taken and the first time I 
had ever been in a sleeping car. I 
watched the other passengers to see 
how they went to bed and finally turned 
in. I had the joint capital of the firm, 
with the exception of enough to bring 
Tad out a few days later, pinned in the 
inside pocket of my vest. I wore my 
vest to bed—an unnecessary precau- 
tion, for I was so excited I didn’t sleep 
a wink, but tossed about all night and 
looked out the windows as we stopped 
at the stations. Those stops that night 
are literally burned into my memory. 
I can call the stations as they occurred 
until this day; and every time I ride 
on that road, which I have done a 
hundred times since, I look out at 
those places and that night ride comes 
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back vividly. I can tell the railroad peculiarities of ev 
station we stopped at. Some have new station buildings 
now, but some have not—and I know them all. 

The train crawled. I was anxious to get at the work o 
being the architect of my own fortune When we got t 
the flat country it made me a bit homesick. I was used t 
hills and valleys. It seemed so bare and depressing. I 
was a twenty-four-hour journey and the train was more 
than an hour late, so it was nearly midnight when thi 
porter told me it was time for me to get off. We pulle 
into a rather pretentious station and the porter took my 
bag and set it down outside. It was blowing a gale of half 
sleet and half snow. A hack or two and a couple of hotel 
busses stood near the station. I took the bus for the hotel 
Tad had said was near our office and rode up, peering out 
through the steaming windows to try and see something of 
the place. I noticed the street lamps were dim and far 
apart and that there were few lights in the houses. Finally 
the driver turned into a paved street and rattled up in 
front of a big, square, slate-colored place he said was the 
hotel. I was cold and somewhat discouraged. My entry 
to the scene of my future triumphs lacked many of the 
features I had pictured to myself. 


A Curtain: Raiser to Our Future Triumphs 


IVE or six men and a dozen women were sitting around 

a big stove in the middle of the office. I registered and 
the clerk said he would have a room for me as soon as the 
troupe that had played there that night left. They were 
going out on the one o’clock train, he said. Part of them 
were in the room then, gathered around the stove. I 
pulled up a chair next to a little, black-eyed, swarthy 
woman. 

She looked at me curiously. 

“You leev here?” she asked. 

“No,” LT replied; ‘‘but I expect to.’ 

“God help you!” she said, patting my arm in a motherly 
way. 

“Why?” Lasked. “‘What’s the matter with this place?” 

Then she told me she was the premiére danseuse of the 
company that had played there that night. They had a 
spectacular show, with a small ballet in it. Business had 
been very bad—not only there but elsewhere. The com- 
pany was about to break up. She had walked about the 
city. It did not impress her, and the fact that the residents 
had refused to come out and see one of the world’s greatest 
dancers.made it certain to her that the place was of no 
consequence. She asked me all about myself and I told. 
her. 

“Too bad!” she said. 
young man!” 

We talked some more. She had been having an incredi- 
bly hard time—getting no salary and dancing before 
unresponsive audiences. If she could only get back to 
New York! Presently the porter bawled out the train and 
the actors and actresses bundled on their wraps and crowded 
into the omnibus. The little premiére patted me on the 
shoulder again. ‘‘Keep enough to get home with,’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Goodby and good luck!” I didn’t know it 
then, but that was golden advice. She waved her hand at 
me as she stepped into the omnibus. The driver whipped 
up and the omnibus rattled away. I have often wondered 
whether she got back to'New York—and how. I never 
heard of her after that. 

The morose night clerk showed me up to my room. It 
was cold and cheerless. I crawled into bed, but I didn’t 
sleep any that night.. I was homesick. All my ideas 0. 


“Too bad—and such a nice 
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s»oming a great editor had vanished. I wished I was back 
the local staff. I could see the boys reading proof and 
ar them roasting everybody on the sheet. I could smell 
» scorched matrices from the stereotyping room; see 
» foreman cutting the copy into short takes to hurry up 
> last local and telegraph; could hear the city editor 
hting for space and see the foreman grimly shoving 
lleys of type into the leftover rack. I smelt the hot, 
cy odor from the pressroom and could hear the whir- 
-g of the presses. I was the most homesick young man 
‘the United States! 
‘Next morning, before I had breakfast, the man who was 
ling the paper came around to the hotel. He was a tall, 
‘\daverous man, with a sweeping black mustache and a 
tive eye. He was very cordial. He sat with me at 
eakfast and told me how great the opportunity was. 
ue only thing that led him to sell was his love for Tad, 
1om he wanted to see started in life, and the fact that 
's profession—the law—was calling for him. He was 
‘xious to close the deal and—did I have the two hundred 
id fifty dollars with me? I cheered up a lot under his 
-k and gave him the money, signing some kind of a paper 
' had prepared. Apparently it made no difference to 
n that I was a minor and that my signature was of no 
nsequence legally, and I never thought of that phase of 
le transaction. What he wanted was the two-fifty. 


I Take Possession of the Plant 


| 
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HE TOLD me how to get to the office, and excused him- 
; self. Later, I learned that he took the first train out of 
iwn, leaving me to introduce myself to the employees as 

e of the new “sole editors and proprietors.” He said 
/hn, the city editor, would explain it alltome. Iwas not 
‘spicious. It seemed all right. So, after paying over the 
oney, I bade him goodby and went to the office. 

"The place wasn’t half a block from the hotel. The former 
«ner said I couldn’t miss it. I did, though; and I 
‘ked a man where the office of the Evening Eagle was. 
“Right there,” he said, pointing 

- a one-story wooden building 
jat sat with a gable end to the 
‘reet and was unpainted, dilapi- 
ated and not much larger than 
ar woodshed at home. I stood 
id stared at it. I had expected 
find the paper housed in a brick 
uilding of some kind, at least. 

ill, I remembered Tad had said 
e plant wasn’t much and that 
ie of the first things to do, after 
e money began to come in under 
ir powerful editorial and busi- 
ess stimulus, was to buy some 
»w presses and type and fix up a 
asiness office. I went into the 
ilding. It was divided into three 
arts by partitions. In one room 
iere were an old, flat-topped 
bsk and a tall desk such as 
pokkeepers use. In the other 
yom there were another desk and 
‘big pile of advertising electro- 
vpes and a lot of similar junk in 
2aps on the floor. The compos- 
.g room was in the rear. It had 
aree or four sets of type cases, a 
‘roof press, some galley racks and 
ome other furniture. One man 
as setting type. Hewasasmall, 
mshaven man, who chewed 
»baecco and wore a very dirty 
ollar. 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Hello!’’ I replied. 

“Want something?” 

“T am one of the new proprietors,” I informed him with 
3 much dignity as I could command. In reality, instead 
* feeling dignified, I felt like crying. It was all so different 
‘om what I had pictured it. 

\ He laughed—one of those laughs that make you want to 

‘ill the man who laughs! 

1 itched to slaughter him—but I didn’t. He was the 
jaly person, apparently, from whom I could get any 
information. 

He looked at me pityingly. 

“You don’t say!” he said. ‘Well, I’m damned glad to 
pe you, for if we’re going to get this rag out today we’ve 
jot to have some copy pretty quick.” 

“ Are you the only person who works here?”’ I asked him. 
| Where is the city editor and where are the reporters?” 

He laughed again. ‘“He’ll be in pretty quick,” he 
»plied. “He’s gone down to the depot to see if he can’t 
at some of his back wages from the old boss.” 

I walked out in the other room, sat down in a rickety 
aair and looked round. It was sickening! Still, I was in 
wr it; and I took some paper, sharpened a pencil and 
rote a long editorial article which I headed ‘‘Salutatory!” 


“*Keep Enough to Get Home ie - 


I told the printer to use triple leads, so it would look more 
important and also take up more space. In this editorial 
article I informed the citizens of the city of the change of 
ownership; told of the great capabilities of the new owners; 
put them squarely on the platform of being for a bigger, 
better and busier town; promised to fight all municipal 
and political graft; to bring about much-needed improve- 
ments; to hew to the line and let the chips fall where 
they might; to support all worthy local enterprises; to be 
unflinchingly independent in politics, choosing for support 
none but the best candidates—and a lot of similar flubdub. 
I remarked in capital letters that we had come to stay, 
had invested our capital here because we believed in the 
glorious future of the town, and solicited support for our 
great enterprise from all citizens, stating we would play 
no favorites but would give the citizens a bright, newsy 
paper; in fact, I said we intended—and had the capital to 
carry out the intention—to make this one of the leading 
papers of the state and a lasting credit to the city. 

As I was writing, a man came in. He was a rather 
shabby man, with a heavy black mustache, and carried an 
old, faded umbrella, which he gripped tightly in his hand. 

He stood uneasily and looked at me. 

“What is it?” I asked, rather peremptorily. 

“Nothing,” he said—‘“nothing much. Only I’m the 
editorial staff.” 

“John!” shouted the printer—‘‘ John—dodgast you!— 
where’s your local?”’ 

“Great Scott!” I thought. ‘‘That printer seems to be 
boss round here. I’ll soon change that.” 

“All right, Chet,” John replied. ‘All right. 
right at it. Only this man is using my desk.” 

“T’m the new editor,” I said, again drawing heavily on 
my reserve stock of dignity. 

John looked at me the same way the printer had. Then 
he faltered: 

“Am I discharged?” 

Fancy a man asking me if he was discharged! Fancy 
my having the power to discharge any one! 
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“‘Goodby and Good Luck!”’ 


“No, my man,” I said patronizingly; ‘‘you are not 
discharged. I shall keep you on until I see what you can 
do. Of course, if you prove your worth I shall be glad to 
retain you. At present any arrangement I may make with 
you is but temporary. I must try you out.” 

I have thought for many years since that moment that 
John should have batted me over the head with his umbrella. 
I deserved it, for I soon found John and that printer were 
the only real friends I had in that state. John’s salary, 
I may say, was eight dollars a week under the old régime. 

“John,” squeaked the printer, “did you get any dough 
out of the old man?” 

John hurried into the composing room and whispered to 
the printer. 

“All right,” I heard the printer say; ‘‘we’ll tap him.” 

John came back to the desk where I was sitting. 

“Tf you don’t mind,”’ he said meekly, “I’ll write up 
what local I’ve got. We go to press at four o’clock.” 

“Four o’clock!’”’ I shouted. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
print only one edition in the afternoon?”’ 

eb hag always found one enough!’’ And John grinned 
a little. 
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“My dear sir,” I said in my most important manner, 
“that will be changed. We intend to give the people of 
this city an up-to-date afternoon newspaper. We shall 
have a noon edition, a home edition and a street edition, 
and issue extras whenever the news is worth one.” 

“Well,” said John, “that’s all right; but you can’t start 
today.” 

“Why not?” 

“There ain’t enough paper on hand for the edition, for 
one thing, and the telegraph won’t be here in time for no 
noon edition.” 

“Telegraph won’t be here in time!’’ I parroted blankly. 
“Why not? Isn’t the telegraph coming in all the time?” 

“Tt comes in by express at two o’clock,” said John 
simply. 

“By express!’’ I was dumfounded. We had the full 
press report back in the old shop and two specials—to say 
nothing of cords of stuff from special correspondents. 

“Yes,” explained John. ‘‘Our telegraph is six columns 
of plate matter sent in from Chicago every morning by 
express. If the train is late we have to hold the paper 
until it comes. Once there was a wreck and we couldn’t 
get it out that day at all!” 

“Let me see yesterday’s paper,” I demanded. 

John got one. It was a six-column sheet of four pages. 
On the first page there were two columns of plate matter; 
then, in the middle, two columns of display advertising; 
and, to finish up the page, two more columns of plate 
telegraph matter. There was a column of wishywashy 
editorial matter on the second page and two or three 
columns of plate matter, including the two columns of 
telegraph left off the first page, and some display advertis- 
ing. The third page had two columns of local news, set in 
big type, and advertising; and the last page was mostly 
advertising of the type called “‘foreign’””—that is, it was 
patent-medicine advertising and that sort of stuff, and 
not local advertising. From a casual inspection, judging 
from the amount of advertising carried, the paper was 
prosperous if any money at all was being taken in for it. 

“T don’t like that,’ I said to 
John, pointing to the two columns 
of advertising on the first page. 
“T shall put that stuff back in the 
inside of the paper.”’ 

“T wouldn’t if I were you,” 
John advised. ‘‘That’s the only 
cash advertising we have and we 
have to give them that position 
to get the money.” 

“The only cash advertising!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘What, in Heaven’s 
name, is the rest of this stuff?” 


The Dead Ads 


sol bees got to get up my local,” 
said John, and sat down at 
the desk. 

I studied the paper. It was a 
poor thing. The telegraph news 
was reasonably fresh, but it humili- 
ated me to think it was cast in 
plate, shipped from Chicago by 
express instead of coming in over 
our own wire. Still, I reflected, 
it would cost a heap to get wire 
service and entail the employment 
of alot of printers to set the stuff. 
So I resolved not to cut it off until 
Tad came, at any rate, and we 
could talk over wire arrangements 
and buy a suitable service from 
the press association. The local 
news was unspeakable. It was 
mostly personal items about 
people who took the trains in the 
morning, a little sloppy society, a rank story about a meet- 
ing of the common council and some stuff about a church 
fair. ‘We'll liven that up,” I said grimly. 

John turned in his local. Meantime another frowsy 
printer had come in and taken a case. I found out that 
the pressman was not due until three o’clock, that we had 
an arrangement whereby we bought our power from a 
near-by factory and that our edition the afternoon before 
was four hundred copies, from which the revenue was 
considerably less than two dollars. Both Tad and I had 
forgotten to ask what the circulation was. Still, that made 
no difference, for we would make the paper so much better 
than it had been the people would just have to buy it. 

It took some tall hustling to get even that small grist 
of matter put into type. John’s copy made me writhe and 
I edited it as much as I dared. Chet, the printer, told me 
if I cut out much of it we wouldn’t have anything to fill 
with unless we shoved in some more dead ads. 

“Dead ads?” I asked. ‘‘What are dead ads?” 

Chet took a copy of the paper of the previous afternoon 
and swept his hand comprehensively over the entire back 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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with the law courts. That portion of 

the recent speech of a leading presiden- 
tial candidate which related to the recall 
of judges received the greatest applause in a popular 
assembly. The public prints are crowded with scathing 
and denunciatory articles; and one finds prominent judges, 
leading attorneys and conservative law journals pointing 
out the defects and inadequacies of our judicial system. 

Criminal cases are discussed wherein thousands of 
veniremen are examined beforea jury can be had, weeks and 
months of the time of the court taken up with preliminary 
proceedings and enormous sums expended before the actual 
trial begins—and after that a prolonged appeal and often a 
reversal on technicalities. Civil cases are brought sharply 
to public attention, like that of Williams vs. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, which 
was tried seven times and was in court twenty-two years, 
and the Hillman case, which was reversed twenty-three 
years after the first trial. And one finds the Congressional 
Judiciary Committee formulating an indictment like this: 

“Frequently cases are tried a great many times and are 
dragged through nearly a quarter of a century before a 
trial is had so free from all technicalities as to meet the 
approval of the appellate courts, though such technicalities 
did not, in the least, affect the substantial rights of the 
parties, the real merits of the case having been properly 
adjudicated upon the first trial. This means a substantial 
denial of justice to the litigant of small means.” 

Though it should not be assumed that all the’ lurid 
attacks on our judicial system are justified in fact, there is 
evidently enough here to indicate the dissatisfaction of the 
citizen and to foreshadow the assembling of a great public 
sentiment. It will not avail to dismiss this subject with 
the explanation that this sentiment is political capital, or 
the imaginings of “‘muckrakers,” or the clamor of the 
socialist. It is true that by assembling the errors and 
inadequacies of any institution or profession one may 
formulate an indictment. For instance, universal suffrage 
could be desperately arraigned ex parte; and, in the profes- 
sions this is equally true; surgery, which has advanced from 
searing with an iron the wound of a screaming patient to 
dressing it during unconsciousness, so that it does not 
even become sore—if one were to collect its errors, its inad- 
equacies, and the like, he might very well demand that 
every surgeon who operated on a patient should be hanged. 


I: IS evident the people are not satisfied 


Wheels of Justice Clogged by Too Much Law 


HERE is another thing to be borne in mind in the 

presence of this public clamor—namely, any man can 
destroy that which only the greatest industry and ability 
can buildup. There need be no genius lying in the hand 
that fires the Temple of Diana! 

To be of any value, then, those who attack our judicial 
system must be able to point out how the things of which 
they complain may be corrected. It is the intention of 
this paper to suggest precisely how the reforms demanded 
in our legal procedure may be effected. It is not urged 
that all these suggestions are the best that will occur to 
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those who have this subject in serious contemplation; but 
they are along the lines of a proper reform—and they may, 
perhaps, indicate the best. 

In the beginning it ought to be said that the expense, 
the delay, the technicalities and inadequacies of the law, 
of which the people complain, can be removed without 
drastic legislation or the jeopardy of new and hazardous 
methods. How is this to be done? Let us look the situa- 
tion in the face. Suppose the system of banking in a state 
were considered inefficient, antiquated, incumbered with 
useless forms, expensive and attended with unnecessary 
delay in the transaction of business—what would happen? 
Simply this: all the men engaged in that enterprise within 
the state would meet together and endeavor to formulate 
a plan by which those evils could be corrected and the 
system of banking put on a practical and efficient basis. 

Now this is precisely the method to follow in bringing 
our legal procedure up to a practical, swift, economic and 
efficient system. All the judges of courts of record in each 
state ought to get together and formulate plans for a more 
efficient administration of justice. This would mean, 
perhaps, that the judge would have to abandon a certain 
antiquated oriental idea of exclusive and esoteric dignity 
and accept the modern, practical spirit of codperation and 
the view of the average man—that the administration of 
justice is merely a part of public business, like any other 
requirement of organized society. As the system now 
stands there is no more coéperation among the judges in 
a state than there is among the pellets of shot in a bag. 
Every inferior judge works in his own little circle, without 
any regard for the whole system of justice in the state 
and merely with an eye to making his decisions conform to 
the opinion of the court of appeals. He therefore permits 
all the latitude he can in the trial of causes in order that 
he may not be reversed. Consequently the very first thing 
to do is to bring the whole judicial body of the state 
together as a codperative unity, organized and working 
together for the common good. 

Now what could this judicial body do to correct the 
evils complained of if it were assembled in such a spirit? 
In the first place, it could simplify all the forms used in 
legal procedure so they could be definitely known, and so 
that controversies could come up in an orderly fashion, 
without quibbles over the language of the forms. As an 
example, the involved, absurd form of murder indict- 
ment under the common law has in some states been sim- 
plified by statute to a form of not more than a dozen lines; 
and this could be done with all forms of crime. It could 
be done also with declarations and all forms of pleadings 
at law and in equity. So that at one stroke—and perhaps 
without the enactment of a single statute—a vast deal of 
the delay, the expense and the endless quibbling over the 
sufficiency of pleadings could be removed. 

One can hardly appreciate how much time of the courts 
has been uselessly consumed in states like Virginia and 
West Virginia in this quibbling over forms. Cases have 
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because the statement of the case be 
with the word “‘ Whereas”’; and the cor 
hampered by decisions upon common-} 
forms, held that the allegations consequently were by ¥ 
of recital instead of being directly charged. Expens 
criminal trials have been reversed because of words omit 
from the indictment, as, for instance, indictments 
burglary must contain the word ‘‘burglarious,” and th 
must be no abbreviation of words. Cases in various ju 
dictions have been reversed because a single letter i 
name was incorrectly included, and because of sim 
technical refinements. 

The conduct of all criminal trials could be simpli 
and shortened by the adoption of a single rule—nam 
that no appeal should be allowed unless the record shoy 
that substantial justice had been denied the prisoner. 
the matter now stands, the inferior trial judge is afrai¢ 
curtail the examination of witnesses and to abbreviate : 
shorten criminal trials, lest he violate some one of 
innumerable delicate technical safeguards which 
antiquities of the law have preserved to the criminal. 
is not that the judge is pleased with these elaborate tri 
It is that he fears to proceed otherwise. If he felt that 
Supreme Court was at his back, firm in its resolution 
refuse an appeal unless substantial justice were actui 
denied the prisoner, the trial of criminal causes in t 
country would shortly become the swift, brief, effici 
proceeding that it is in England.. He would shorten 
examination of witnesses, confining it precisely to | 
points in issue; there would be no more preliminary qu 
bles over the validity of forms and there would be 
difficulty in securing a jury. 


How to Make Jury Duty More Popular 


i THE trial judge had the right to force every ven 
man who was not related to the parties, and who ] 
no direct knowledge of the matter, summarily to take 
place in the jury box, and if the trial judge was firmly s 
ported by the determination of the court of appeals 
refuse an appeal upon that question unless the discret 
of the trial judge, in selecting a jury, had been so abu 
as to indicate bias or prejudice on his part, then he co 
get a jury in a day; and he could ruthlessly break up 
habit of men drawn on a jury panel to disqualify th¢ 
selves for service. Moreover, if these criminal trials y 
thus shortened, men would not object to their civic duty 
jurors. It is the long, tedious trial from which the j 
endeavorstoescape. A hardship, which in substance is 
less than an indeterminate sentence to penal servitude 
thing which the citizen simply will not put up with. 
Now as to technicalities in civil suits such as th 
pointed out by the Congressional Judiciary Commit 
and upon which cases are reversed and sent back 
retrial, resulting in great expense, delay and sometimes 
actual denial of justice—these results could be alm 
entirely removed if the judges of the superior courts in} 
states, codperating with the inferior judges, should } 
down the rule that they would decize on the merits) 
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ease which came before them in sufficient form to 
to the litigants due process of law. This would be 
stic rule, permitting the appellate courts to correct 
ices and to follow the law where the trial court had 
A certain form of procedure must be adhered to, 
ases may come up in an orderly fashion, that there 
confusion, and that the business of the courts may 
charged with expedition. However, if one has been 
tted to state his claim, bring his witnesses and make 
zument in his behalf, that is enough for the plaintiff; 
’ one has been permitted to state his defense, bring 
tnesses and make his argument, that is enough for 
sfendant. Then, unless substantial justice has been 
j him, the court of appeals ought to close the door in 
ee. Why should a damage case that required weeks 
and involved the expenditure of large sums of money 
llified and returned for retrial because a form filed in 
suld conclude “‘And this he is ready to verify,’ 
dof “And forthis he puts himself upon the country’’? 
igress has been asked to enact that no case shall be 
sed in a Federal court on a technicality unless the 
complained of has injuriously affected the substantial 
_of the parties. This is along the lines suggested 
The benefit to be derived from it, however, depends 
the spirit in which it is enforced. It does not essen- 
matter in what exact language one formulates this 
{tion to get rid of the technicality in the law courts. 
sssential thing is that there shall be a spirit of codp- 
m moving all the judges and, behind that, a deter- 
ion on the part of the appellate judges to see that 
antial justice is done in every case, irrespective of the 
of procedure. If the trial judge felt that the cause 
\ went up from him would be reviewed in that spirit 
ould have the courage ruthlessly to remove every 
ical impediment. The remedy for the abuse of the 
of appeal is already in the hands of the judges. 
ad of permitting an appeal in all cases as a matter of 
as in many jurisdictions, it should only be permitted 
iuse. Instead of standing open to every litigant, the 
to the appellate court ought to be guarded. 
appeal should be allowed unless a certain number of 
iembers of the court of last resort were of the opinion 
substantial justice has been denied the litigant. In 


jurisdictions the certificate of one judge that, in his 
on, there is probable cause for reversal has been found 
the court of a great number of unnecessary appeals. 
Federal courts—that is to say, the courts of the 
.d States—and the courts of the states ought to adopt 
a rule, refusing appeals unless there has been a 
‘est miscarriage of justice. 
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The motion to dismiss appeals, which is usually enter- 
tained by most appellate courts, could be a most effective 
instrument for the purpose of weeding out unnecessary 
appeals. This motion is usually confined to irregularities 
of procedure merely, as the practice now stands; but it 
could easily be made to go to the merits of the case. How- 
ever, the matter ought to begin earlier than that. One of 
the heaviest items of expense in appeals is the printing 
of the record. 

Now if the record, as made up by the clerk before it is 
printed, could be taken to a judge of the appellate court, or 
to the full court, or to a certain number of the judges, for 
examination—under such a rule as the one indicated—the 
litigant would know before he went to the expense of 
printing his record whether or not his appeal would be 
permitted. Such a plan, with certain modifications, is in 
use in some jurisdictions and helps to hold back vexatious 
appeals. 

Our appellate judges are criticised because they do not 
decide cases promptly when they are heard upon argu- 
ment, as the English appellate courts do. This criticism is 
not fair for several reasons. One of them is that, under 
our present procedure, the records in cases are too volumi- 
nous for the judges to familiarize themselves with the 
testimony. 

If the above rules of procedure were adopted these 
records would be greatly abbreviated, the cost of appeals 
would be lessened, the judges would be enabled to handle 
cases more swiftly and the decisions of all causes would be 
hastened. Any man who examines a record sent up to an 
appellate court will at once see that the substantial matter 
in it could be easily condensed into a tenth of its volume. 
The same testimony is repeated over and over and the 
same objections are made over and over again. It was 
estimated in the Hyde case, recently tried in Kansas City, 
that the objection “‘incompetent, irrelevant and imma- 
terial’? was repeated five thousand times, and that it was 
used fourteen times in twenty minutes. 

All this useless surplusage which cumbers a record would 
be removed by the trial court if this court were supported 
by the determination of the superior court to refuse every 
appeal, except where substantial justice had been denied 
the litigant. 

There is another difficulty with which our courts of last 
resort must contend that does not embarrass the English 
courts. With us the trial judges, usually elective, are 


continually changing, and new and untried men are con- 
stantly coming to the bench. Our appellate courts must 
be on their guard constantly, therefore, to see that the 
They 


administration of the law is orderly and uniform. 
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DECORATIONS BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


OME months ago, in the downtown section of a 
certain city, a policeman was taking a prisoner to the 
station house, followed by the usual crowd. The 

prisoner was a slightly-built young fellow, well dressed and 
intelligent. His clothes were pulled about as though he 
had been roughly handled. Blood trickled from his right 
fingers and he walked along dazed and helpless. The 
officer was a much larger and more powerful man. He 
pushed the prisoner ahead of him briskly, with a business- 
like unconcern that roused the indignation of the crowd. 

“That officer is a brute!’’ declared an indignant woman. 
“He choked this young man shamefully. I am going to 
report him!”’ 

“Madam, I will go with you,” said a business man, “for 
I saw it myself.’’ 

“A good thing their clubs were taken away,’’ echoed the 
crowd. “The police are a lot of thugs!” 
The affair got into the newspapers. 
made against the policeman. The prisoner became a 
martyr. After maintaining silence several days under a 
fire of newspaper criticism, the chief of police was forced 
to hold a hearing. When the policeman was backed by 
his officers, shown to have a good record and cleared of 
blame, the newspapers said that simply proved once more 
that the police would always hang together in defiance of 
public opinion. Many quiet people in that city, going on 
newspaper accounts, were troubled by the thought that 

the police force was corrupt. 

Now the zealous persons who testified that they saw the 
officer roughly take the prisoner by the throat and hold 
him until he was choked into docility were quite right— 
except in one important point. The most careful examina- 
tion at the station house would have failed to show any 
signs of choking. What the officer really did was to get 
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do not dare to decide cases without making a careful 
examination of the whole record. If our appellate judges 
had below them a body of trained, experienced trial judges, 
such as are to be found on the English circuits, then they 
could presently act with the same expedition; but the 
policy of this country, as a rule, is against life tenures in 
office, and this is one of the disadvantages inherent in that 
policy. 

While our attention is being directed particularly to the 
English courts and the excellence of their procedure in 
contrast with our own, it ought to be pointed out that there 
are many things about the English courts which the 
American people would perhaps not be pleased to accept. 
One of them is that the costs in English courts are estimated 
to be much greater than in our own, the English idea being 
to penalize the unsuccessful litigant for coming to court. 
Other things are the extreme formality of the English 
courts and the absence of any relation between the barris- 
ter who tries the case and the litigant. The litigant, in 
England, must first employ a solicitor, and if the matter 
goes into court the solicitor must employ a barrister. The 
barrister tries the case and under no circumstances does he 
have any relations with the litigant. This means that the 
litigation is entirely removed from the touch of the parties 
themselves and turned over to a quasi-judicial officer who 
tries it, independent of the parties. Now all this is adverse 
to our system. The American idea is for the people to 
retain the administration of justice in their own hands and 
to keep in touch with it. And the extreme formalities of 
the English courts would be apt to result, in this country, 
more in ridicule than in anything else. 

It does not cause an Englishman to smile when he sees 
the legal machinery of his Government sitting in wigs and 
furbelows, gravely considering the right of coheiresses to 
carry the Great Golden Spur at the ceremony of a corona- 
tion and solemnly citing the case of Maude, Joan, Isabel, 
Sybil and Eve, daughters of Walter, the son of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, decided in 1219; or to see the judge of 
their criminal courts sitting in the gorgeous costume of a 
Prisoner of Zenda romance, with a little bunch of posies in 
his hand. These things show an adherence to custom, 
precedent and form that does not appeal to the average 
American. 

The swiftness and efficiency of the English courts, how- 


_ ever, we should do well to seek. The remedy is in our own 


hands. The judges of courts of record in each state have 

only to take up the matter and work it out along the lines 

indicated. It would, perhaps, not require the enactment 

of any new laws by the legislature; but if it did there will be 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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control of his man by a skillful police hold, involving only 
moderate pressure of the thumbs on two neck muscles—a 
device effective and harmless. The bleeding of the 
prisoner’s hand was due to a slight cut on the right fore- 
finger, made in taking away a revolver, drawn when he 
was taken. Disarming was also done with a professional 
police hold. A little resentment and extra force on the 
part of the officer would have led to something more than 
a cut on the trigger-finger—that finger could have been 
broken against the trigger-guard. In their anxiety about 
the apparent cruelty shown in making this arrest, the 
complaining citizens quite lost sight of the fact that the 
prisoner had been taken into custody for violently robbing 
a woman of her purse. Police records established his 
identity as a dangerous criminal; and two weeks after the 
investigation he was convicted of felony and sent to prison. 

This is a fairly typical incident in police work. Given 
a police force of any size, and the same little chain of 
happenings unwinds itself in various ways, leaving public 
distrust of the police. From time to time the community 
is glad to see a police “shake up,” regardless of the real 
merits of the case. At longer intervals distrust becomes 
national, and then the magazines publish articles about 
police corruption, police leagues with the world of crim- 
inals, the subtle ramifications of police power—and so on. 

Much of this mistrust is based on misunderstanding of 
the policeman and his work. He is a figure both familiar 
and interesting to the public; yet at the same time the 
public knows little about his everyday duties, the ways he 
goes about them, and the methods he uses in getting his 
work done. Everybody understands the heroic side of 
police duty, of course, and there is always admiration for 
the officer who stops a runaway, carries people out of a 
burning building, goes into the water after a would-be 
suicide, and the like. The public also follows adventurous 
details of police work as embodied in feats of detection. 
This interest is perpetually kept alive by detective stories, 
which are jolly good fiction, on one hand, with practically 
no bearing on real police methods, on the other. 

The plain, routine, bread-and-butter side of police 
work, however, comes in for little public attention. Nine- 
tenths of a policeman’s duties are as matter-of-fact as the 
work of a carpenter and are performed by methods that 
make police work a regular trade. In addition, the police- 
man usually puts in a number of hours daily that would 
draw protests from the carpenter; and the responsibilities 
he shoulders are exceedingly heavy. 

The policeman is a man with a trade. He is diligent in 
his calling. He is steadily growing more and more capable. 
New methods are being developed to facilitate his work 
and new standards govern him. 


Recruits That are Not Caught Napping 


Y WAY of giving an insight into police work, some 

details have been drawn from the practice of two 
great departments—those of London and New York. 
These are representative, for they show police methods 
and tendencies in the two greatest cities in the world, 
where the utmost liberty is accorded citizens by law; 
London and New York together develop police practice 
for a very large proportion of the globe. 

If an American tourist walked down into that crooked 
part of London known as Westminster some fine Monday 
morning, he might come across a line of several dozen 
young men, drawn up at a big barracks. They are husky 
fellows and their cheeks have fresh English roses, because 
they have just been brought up from the country, Most 
of them have been farm laborers or country mechanics. 
Some have never set foot in London and the majority 
know little of the town. Their grasp of the three R’s is 
often very slender indeed. They stand awkwardly, 
craning their necks at every movement, trying to find some 
place to stow their strong red hands, and wondering what is 
to be done to them next—and who is going to do it. 

This is the weekly batch of recruits for the metropolitan 
police force. In four weeks they will be constables in 
uniform, posted somewhere in London, ready to direct 
people to any part of the town, with a more practical 
knowledge of law than many attorneys, and wise in the 
rights and wrongs of city life. 

Not so long ago the London police were recruited chiefly 
from the army. Training being military, discharged 
soldiers were preferred, and the ideal policeman was a 
showy six-footer, in whose very appearance was embodied 
the majesty of the law. Today, however, the search is for 
men of average height, with the agility, stamina and 
balance of the athlete. The majesty of the law is upheld 
by teaching them the law. Country lads are preferred 
because they are not familiar with the artful dodges of the 
city youth and have none of his false sophistication. They 
come with minds open to instruction. 

The chief inspector in charge of this school still thinks 
resentfully of his own training as a recruit years ago, under 
a bygone system. For three weeks a burly drill-sergeant 
put the squad of recruits through military drill, with the 
one purpose of teaching every man to act upon orders 
without thinking. The future inspector happened to be a 
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recruit with more than average intelligence and individu- 
ality; so the drill-sergeant took particular pains to bully 
that out of him. When he was turned out on post as a 
constable he knew nothing at all of real police duty. 

Today the idea is to encourage the recruit to think at all 
times; and kindness and sympathy mark his instruction. 
Drill is confined to foot movements that teach the men to 
handle themselves and to physical training that enables 
them to handle others in emergency. Nine-tenths of the 
instruction is mental; and probably in no other educa- 
tional institution in the world is so great a mass of detail 
and downright technicality covered as in the police schools 
of London and New York. 

Put a man in the London “bobby’s” uniform and set 
him down anywhere in Greater London, and immediately 
a multitude of diverse occurrences will be brought to his 
attention, calling for decisions. 

An old lady asks for an obscure street. The officer tells 
the location offhand, names the bus or tram to take, and is 
sympathetic as she explains that when she’s ‘‘worrited”’ she 
always feels ‘uncommon queer in the ’ead.’” Many of 
London’s streets are but a block or two long. Duplication 
of names is endless; but the training school makes the 
recruit a walking street directory. 

Suddenly an automobile turns the corner and takes a 
wheel off a hansom. The chauffeur scoots for it—not so 
fast, however, but that the officer gets his number; for, 
at the school, auto numbers are exposed to the class for a 
second or two to be correctly written down. Then he 
makes a report on the wrecked hansom. Names, wit- 
nesses, time, locality, damage, injuries, owners, contribut- 
ing causes must all go down. There will be at least thirty 
points of fact to cover in even a minor occurrence. The 
school teaches him to report—report—report. It recog- 
nizes no such thing as a minor occurrence. The rule is: 
‘Report everything except a change in the weather.” 

Next day, in court, the offending chauffeur may be 
on trial, with the constable appearing against him. The 
policeman states what happened; and the chauffeur’s 
attorney sarcastically undertakes to prove, by cross- 
examination, that the bobby is mistaken, prejudiced, 
illiterate and incompetent. 

Here comes in some further traning he got at the 
school. Far more than half a policeman’s duty anywhere 
is the collecting and presenting of evidence. The public 
and the newspapers are often scornful because a policeman 
was in no hurry to arrest the thief; but he knows that 
evidence comes first and that, with that in hand, he can 
arrest the thief afterward as a detail. Evidence must be 
fact and unshakable. If the bobby cannot prove his 
charges in this cab case he may be humiliated and see a 
real offender go unpunished. If he is wrong on a point of 
law in making an arrest or an accusation he may be 
punished himself. The magistrate and attorney are men 
of education, earning comfortable incomes. The London 
bobby’s education is probably limited and he gets 
something like a dollar a day. If the magistrate has for- 
gotten a point of law he ean step aside and look it up ina 
book, and then, with considerable dignity, lecture the 
bobby for not knowing so simple a thing. 

““We hope to show,” says the attorney, ‘‘that this han- 
som was on the wrong side of the street, and that it was 
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damaged by the driver’s own neglect to allow room fo 
vehicles to pass him. How far do you say the hanso 
was from the east curb when struck, officer?” 

“Better than fifteen feet, sir,’’ is the reply. 

“Fifteen feet!’’ echoes the lawyer caustically. “Do yc 
know fifteen feet when you see it? Come, just let us hay 
your idea of fifteen feet on the floor there.” 

Now, at the training school the officer spent considerab bl 
time on measurements—the number of feet in a yard, ¢) 
number of yards ina mile. He hands up a diagram of th 
affair, showing distances and positions in feet and inch 
made with a tapeline. The attorney becomes silent an 
the chauffeur is fined and made liable for civil damage: 

Frequently, as he*walks his post, the officer noti¢ 
hard-looking citizens. So he jots down a description ¢ 
them, following methods learned at the school. Identifie 
tion plays an important part in his training. The ela 
of recruits is lined up for this kind of teaching and a strange 
carefully dressed by the instructor, comes before them: 
a couple of minutes. After that each student writes 
description. The inspector dresses his dummies mo 
ingeniously. Today one will wear a number of confusi 
colors, and the written descriptions must give such detai 
as will make recognition possible. Tomorrow the cloth 
will be plain, but the dummy wears false teeth and hai 
couple of tiny bloodspots on his boots. 

Half an hour later the constable on tour comes acer 
a case that calls upon his knowledge of law. A cab drij 
up and a passenger steps out and hands the driver hal 
crown—about sixty cents. The cabby pockets the ¢ 
and says: ‘‘Thank you very much, sir.’ 

“Here; let me see what I gave you,” says the passeng 
and, when the coin is returned to him, he hands ba¢ 
two-shilling pieee—which is only fifty cents. 

“There; that’ll be enough for you.” 

“Ho, 1s’y! ’Ere! ’Ere!” protests the cabman. 
do you think of that?”” He appeals to the policeman; 2 
if the latter decides rightly that passenger must be tal 
into custody for lareeny—for as soon as the money w 
into the cabman’s possession it was his and taking ba 
any part of it was a theft. 
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The ‘“‘Coppers”’ of Little Old New York 
NOTHER quick law decision comes to the policem 
late at night. He has caught a thief carrying a bi 
dle of stolen goods and is taking him to the station— 
London has no patrol wagons or police telephones. 
are going along together when suddenly there is a wom 
scream in a house they are passing: 
“Help! Murder! For God’s sake, help!” 
That ery, in the dead of night, is unnerving even to} 
veteran. An untrained policeman would be in a quanda 
for if he responds his thief will get away. Such emergene 
however, are foreseen in the course of instruction and de 
with by legal analysis. The act which established 
metropolitan police, in 1829, says that their duties s 
be to protect life and property, prevent crime, preserve 
peace—and so on; and these duties are performed in: 
order given by the law. First of all comes the saving 
life. Therefore the policeman is justified in deserting 
prisoner to enter the building. He may tell the priso 
that if he waits in custody the circumstance will be t 
the judge and count in the prisoner’s favor. He may 
the prisoner to accompany him into the building; but 
the terms of the law itis clear that the policeman’s 
duty is to protect life, to respond to that cry. By W 
simple way of going back to fundamentals, many kno 
points are readily solved by constables. 
A London policeman deals with many other situati¢ 
He must be able to care for sick or injured persons u 
medical aid comes. He must understand what to do ab 
a crippled horse, a stray dog, a broken wire or mai 
open door in the night, a plundered letter-box. At alm 
any corner he may meet a thief with a bundle, a 
personage, a deserter from the army or navy, a fore 
ambassador, a cab tout, a destitute person or a well-kni 
criminal. There is a procedure for each and it does 
do to get them mixed. One situation the policeman 
tackle courageously and come out with his prisoner 
commendation. In another he may be just as zeal 
but may merely entangle himself in an act of Parliam 
unless he knows precisely what to do. 
The New York police deal with quite as many ¢ 
plications, and their work is made difficult by an enorm 
variegated foreign-born population, and by a less kin 
public sentiment. The London bobby today enjoys a: 
degree of good will as a going concern. Part of it he! 
earned by his civility and patience, and the rest is due 
English respect for law. The New York “‘copper’’ is ey 
bit as good a fellow at bottom, just as conscientious im 
work and just as progressive in methods; but he is liv 
down a past when political influence often set free his p) 
oner, on the one hand, and made the policeman the seal 
goat for the prevalence of crime, on the other. Within 
past five years, however, the whole character of the h 
York force has changed. A new type of policeman is n 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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7TER Mrs. Wilmerding left, Clare sat 
for a long time, her hands in her lap, 

is staring straight at the blank wall. 
did not believe what had been told 
Jabout Lanier. The problem with which 
mind wrestled was what had led Mrs. Wilmerding to 
sve such a thing, for Clare was sure that Mrs. Wilmer- 
- must believe it to have said it. Clare reviewed 
tally all of the matrons of the colony in an effort to 
out the possible object of such a slander. In order 
heir general attractiveness Ada Stackpole came first, 
antly to be dismissed. Ada, with her calm, unruffled 
ire, serene eyes and utter indifference to men—Clare 
lost smiled at the idea. One by one she took them 
lonly to lay them aside as invulnerable. 

Tho, then? Clare wrinkled her broad forehead and 

ddered until her mind grew confused. Mrs. Wilmerding 

been so sure. Clare thought of the expres- 
of Mrs. Wilmerding’s face as she had given 
the information. It had been pale, more 

1 usually intense, with a sort of fierce ruth- 

lness as if filled with a determination to 

)mplish her object at any cost—and sud- 

ly Clare’s eyes opened wide and she sat up 

ekly and with a gasp. 

fould it be possible that Mrs. Wilmerding 

) herself in love with Calvert? The idea 
amazing, preposterous, absurd—and yet — 

re’s heart beat as though to suffocate her. 

‘here were several significant things. Mrs. 

merding had fought so bitterly against 

\ier’s admittance to membership, then after 

icall upon her had completely changed her 

(tude. Ravenel had told Clare the night 

ore that Mrs. Wilmerding had asked for his 

«ce in favor of Lanier. Clare knew her friend 
a full-natured woman tremendously attract- 
to men. She thought of Mr. Wilmerding, 
_again she almost smiled. Mrs. Wilmerding 

self was both literary and musical and knew 

ay people in literary and musical circles. It 
med extremely probable that Mrs. Wilmer- 
gmust have met Lanier and might have been 
mgly attracted to him. Clare recalled the 
uliar demeanor of Mrs. Wilmerding when 
> Broken Word had dropped anchor off the 

ing room. She had looked positively ill. 

; then, Clare knew that Loretta was addicted 
spells of faintness. Full-blocded women 
juently are. 

Yevertheless there were other significant 
ags. Clareknewthat Ravenel had appointed 

iself Loretta’s cavalier, and she began to wonder if his 
lent treatment of Lanier’s sketch might not have been 

brotherly resentment than a cubbish jealousy. Did 

venel know or suspect anything? Clare wondered. 

3he left the studio and went into the house. Her father 
1 not yet returned, and she found Ravenel reading the 
Jers, a glass of whisky and soda on the table at his elbow. 
looked up as Clare entered, studying her face in a swift 

‘nee as if trying to assay her state of mind. 

\‘Rayel,” said Clare abruptly, “why has Loretta 

‘ned so bitter against Calvert Lanier? The other day 

. was all for having him made a member of the colony.” 
\‘Is she bitter?” asked Ravenel evasively. 

1‘ You must know how she feels about it.” 

\‘Humph,” grunted Ravenel, wondering what Mrs. 

‘lmerding could have said to Clare. ‘‘Maybe she’s 

lous.” 

Ravenel had meant to imply that possibly Mrs. Wil- 

rding might be jealous of Lanier and Clare’s attraction 

him, but Clare was not in a frame of mind to grasp this 
nt of view. 

‘Then, underneath it all, Loretta really likes him?” 

d she. 

Ravenel grinned. He rather liked to tease Clare and 

s quick to grasp the opportunity thus offered. 

'‘She wasn’t acting as if she altogether hated him when 
vutted in the other day,’’ he said. 

)What do you mean?” asked Clare. ; 
Ravenel did not miss the quick hardening of Clare’s 
tures. 

He was slobberin’ over her hands and she was beaming 
him as if he was a brand-new pup just presented by her 
3st beau. ‘His Continental manners,’ she called it when 
icked. Continental rot! Don’t know what might have 
ppened if I hadn’t broken it up. First time I ever saw 
retta really fussed. You’d better put a muzzle on your 
lvy, Sis. He’s apt to bite the wrong person.” 

Clare turned rather white. Ravenel noticed it and his 
art smote him. He was really fond of his sister, though 
outsider would have guessed it. 
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“There, Sis, I’m only joshing you,” said he. ‘There 
was nothing in it. Loretta has actually about as much 
use for him as I have for a performing poodle. But don’t 
you bank too much on Calvy; he’s a mighty uncertain 
quantity. I happen to know.” 

“What do you know?” 

“Never mind. I know.” And Ravenel returned to his 
Scotch and his paper, nor could Clare get another word out 
of him. 

She did not try very hard. She was wondering vaguely 
if her brother could possibly be cad enough to have given 
Mrs. Wilmerding some slander about Lanier, through 


Staring Straight at the 
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jealousy, and if it was this which Mrs. Wilmerding had 
implied to Clare.. Whatever it might be, Clare could not 
believe any wrong of Lanier. Her whole instinct was 
opposed to it. She had fallen in love with the playwright 
and she believed in him, and would continue to believe in 
him until she had some positive proof that he was unworthy 
of it. At any rate he was to leave the next day and he had 
promised to come to her again and, as the day wore on, the 
black cloud passed over and Clare found herself dreaming 
of what might be by-and-by. 

After dinner Major O’Sullivan and Ravenel went off to 
play bridge and Clare found herself alone. For a while she 
watched the riding light of the old hulk and the faint 
speck from one of the portholes. Higher and higher 
climbed the moon, and as the big mellow globe went up 
Clare’s spirits went down. She wanted Lanier and she 
wanted him very much, and suddenly it occurred to her 
that it would be very easy to get into her dory, slip down 
to where the old hulk was lying, and maybe catch sight of 
him on deck and eall a last word of farewell... She knew 
that he would not ask her to go aboard, but it would be 
something to catch a glimpse of him and to hear his voice. 


So down she went to the landing and 
hoisted her little sail and started off, notic- 
ing as she did so that the tide was running 
strongly into the harbor. The hulk was less 
than a mile away and it was not long before 
Clare was gliding alongside. She was opposite the open 
porthole when suddenly she heard the sound of Lanier’s 
voice. Clare’s heart gave a sudden leap. He was down 
below, and why could she not slip up and call to him? 

Quickly dropping her little sail, Clare got out an oar and 
sculled noiselessly alongside. The open porthole came 
opposite her face, for the instant blinding her with its 
stream of light. She was just about to call when she heard 
Lanier’s voice say in a tender, caressing tone: 

‘After all, there’s no great harm done.” 

Clare’s vision cleared. There directly in front of her but 
with her back turned sat Mrs. Wilmerding. Clare recog- 
nized in an instant the luxuriant chestnut hair, and her 
heart seemed to freeze as she saw that Lanier was on his 
knees beside the chair, his arm round the woman’s neck and 
her head resting against his shoulder so that the heavy 
hair brushed his cheek. Almost as this tableau was photo- 
graphed upon Clare’s vision she heard Lanier say in that 
same soothing voice: 

“T wouldn’t really hurt you 

Clare gasped and dropped down on to a thwart. The 
dory drifted clear. Clare dropped her face in her hands 
and rocked her body slowly back and forth. 

‘Liars! Liars! Liars!’? she moaned. ‘‘There are no 
honest people in the world. Ugh!—the beasts!” 

Her boat, caught in some sort of an eddy as the big, light 
hulk swung slowly on her cable, scraped forward alongside. 
Clare did not notice it until something cold and rough and 
wet rubbed against her cheek. She looked up, startled, and 
saw that the slack cable was directly across her dory. 
Although the girl did not realize it the tide had stopped 
flowing and it was slack water. 

In her nervous condition the shock of the wet cable 
against her face threw Clare into a perfect fury of rage. 
Quick as a flash she whipped up a heavy fishknife 
from under her thwart. 

“T’ll cut the beastly thing and let them drift in 
with the tide and ground on the mud flats beyond 
the reading room,” she said to herself, half aloud 
and between her teeth, and started to saw away at 
the hawser. The knife was keen and it did not 
take long. With dull eyes Clare watched the slack 
ends drop into the water. In her state of mind it 
did not strike her as peculiar that there should 
have been no strain on the cable. 

She shoved her boat clear, hoisted the little sail 
and was wafted away, not once looking back. It 
was not until she had climbed up the path to the 
house that she began to realize the thing that she 
had done. But she was still too wretched to be 
repentant, and the shock to her faith in all she 
held most dear had a numbing effect on her mind. 
Dry-eyed and feverish, she went into the house and 
flung herself on a divan, where she lay with her 
face in her hands, her breath coming almost in sobs. 
The shame of it! Theinfamy of it! Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding, her dearest friend, her mentor, whom she 
regarded as a woman quite apart from all others! 
And Lanier, whose sweet, strong nature and won- 
derful talents had made him seem to her a sort of 
demigod! 

Presently the tears came and Clare sobbed as if 
her heart would break. This relieved the tension 
and after a little she sat up, pushing the hair back 
from her face, and began to think of what she had 
done. A flush of shame swept over her, and at this moment 
she suddenly discovered that the wind was blowing hard. 
Clare, assuming that it was still off the sea as it had been 
when she came into the house, felt relieved. It occurred 
to her that when she had cut the hawser of the hulk it had 
been almost slack, and this would mean that it was near- 
ing the full of the flood tide. Even then, she thought, there 
would still be current enough for an hour to float the old 
vessel on to the wide stretch of mud flats. The channel 
into the river was narrow and tortuous, and Clare could 
not see how any actual harm could result from her act. 

A window blew open at the end of the house and a cold 
draft of air swept in. Clare got up to go and close it and 
suddenly realized that it was one of the long French 
windows that opened from the dining room on to the 
veranda at the north end of the house. A sudden wave of 
fear swept through her. Could the wind have sprung up 
suddenly out of the north? She rushed to the door and 
went out. A chill blast smote her and sent her loosened 
hair flying about her face. There was no doubt of it; the 
wind was shrieking down from the head of the harbor in 
strong, squally gusts. 
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Clare’s knees swayed beneath her. A squall from the 
north—and the hulk lying almost opposite the harbor- 
mouth! She felt suddenly sick and faint. 

The gravel of the path crunched under a rapid step, and 
the next instant Ravenel came into the zone of light from 
the open door. 

“Ravel,” cried Clare, ““how long has it been blowing 
like this?” 

“Oh, about half or three-quarters of an hour. What’s 
the matter? Leave the dory on the wrong side of the 
jetty?” 

“Oh, Ravel, I’ve done the most terrible thing!”’ 

“What?” Ravenel ran up the steps. ‘‘ You look like a 
Fury, Sis. What have you done that’s so terrible?”’ 

“‘T cut Lanier’s hulk adrift. She must have been driven 
out to sea!” 

“‘Great Scott!” gasped Ravenel. “‘Whyinthename——”’ 

“T thought that she would drift in and ground on the 
flats. The tide was coming in—or I thought it was—and 
the breeze was on shore. I never thought of a burst out of 
the north.” 

“But, Lord o’ Love! why did you want to cut him 
adrift?” 

“Oh, Ravel—he—he told me that he was going away 
tomorrow—and after dinner I thought I’d sail past 
and—and call goodby to him 2 

“Little idiot —yes?”’ 

“‘T went alongside and there was a porthole there, and I 
looked in and—and there was a woman with him!” 

Ravenel laughed harshly. ‘‘So you got jealous and cut 
him adrift? My word, but you’re a savage!” 

“Ravel!” 

“What?” 

“The woman was Loretta!” 

“Loretta!” 

“Yes. That was too much. I went mad, I think. She 
had told me this morning that I must see no more of Lanier, 
because—because he was having a love affair with a 
married woman here in the Chimney Corner.” 

“And so you thought it was Loretta?’’ Ravenel’s voice 
raised in pitch. ‘‘Why, you little silly!” 

“But you told me yourself that you found him kissing 
her hands.” 

Ravenel groaned. ‘‘Oh, was there ever such a mess! 
Listen, Clare, it’s not Loretta, it’s Ada Stackpole. And 
there isn’t any love affair. Ada told me all about it this 
morning. She was engaged to Lanier and jilted him to 
marry Howard Stackpole. Loretta and I saw Ada and 
Lanier on the beach together the other day and misunder- 
stood. Loretta does not know the truth, and there’s not 
the slightest doubt but that she went out aboard the hulk 
to try to persuade Lanier to leave you alone.” 

Clare was silent. She could not tell her brother what 
she had seen and heard. Indeed there was no chance, for 
Ravenel went on swiftly: 

“Loretta must not be found on the hulk with Lanier. 
Her reputation would be ruined. How long ago did you 
do this crazy thing?” 

“About two hours.” 

““There’s only one thing to do—I must chase them 
with the Gull and take Loretta off.” 

“Oh, Ravel, couid you?” 

“JT think so. The hulk will drift smack off before the 
wind. Say she makes three knots an hour; in two hours 
and a half she’ll be about seven and a half knots offshore. 
I can do ten knots before this gale, so I ought to be able to 
overhaul her easily in an hour and a half. It’s dark and 
clear and I could see her ridin’ light four or five miles off. 
Let’s see, who will I take with me?” 

“Take me!” cried Clare. 

“Not much! It’s too rough a job! Feel that wind?’”’ 

“Tt’s not going to last! Ravel, if you won’t take me I'll 
go crazy! We’ve been out in worse than this.” 

Ravenel looked down at the bay, then to windward. A 
lighter zone of sky had appeared in the north, and the 
heavy black clouds were almost overhead. The night 
was not absolutely dark and it looked as though the squall 
might soon blow over. 

“All right,” he growled, ‘“‘come on, then. We’ve no 
time to lose.” 

Clare grabbed up her sweater and struggled into it, then 
roughly tied up her loosened hair. They hurried down to 
the landing and tumbled into the yawl’s dingey, an able 
little tub built for heavy water, like all the boats of that 
part of the coast. The Gull’s moorings were not far off 
the landing, nevertheless it took all of Ravenel’s elastic 
strength to keep them from being swept away to leeward, 
which might indeed have happened had it not been for the 
partial protection of the cliffs. Once safely alongside, they 
swarmed aboard the stanch little craft, hoisting in the 
dingey after them and lashing it down securely on deck. 

The Gull was an able little boat, about thirty-five feet 
on the waterline, of good beam, with a high freeboard, 
medium draft, a self-bailing cockpit and flush decks. She 
had been built for cruising, but was a smart sailer and 
very comfortable, having a long cabin house and being 
very roomy below. Her rig was something between a 
ketch and a yawl, the mizzensail being larger in proportion 
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to the mainsail than is common on the latter rig. Ravenel 
had owned her for two years and was thoroughly 
acquainted with her. He was an excellent boat-handler, 
and had that primitive instinct for location that is often 
worth more to the mariner than are his instruments of 
navigation. 

Clare went below and slipped into an oilskin overcoat, 
then came up to lend her brother a hand. 

“We'll run out under jib and jigger,’”’ said Ravenel. 
“Tight up, Sis. Let’s see where the wind is—just.’”’ He 
clambered aft and held a wind-match before the binnacle. 
‘“Nor’west b’ north, so we must steer southeast b’ south. 
We can’t miss ’em. The tide sets pretty straight out for 
a few miles, and that old tub is too light to feel it much 
anyway.” 

“How about getting the boat over and alongside?” 
Clare asked. The girl was no bad boat-handler herself. 

“Basy enough. The hulk will probably be drifting 
several points off the wind and makin’ a good lee. Besides, 
there’s not much sea so close under the land. I'll get as 
close as I can and let you go alongside. If it should be too 
rough we’ll hang on until it moderates a bit. This won’t 
last long.” 

He hoisted the mizzensail, then went forward and 
cleared the jib halyards. ‘“‘Let her go off on the port tack, 
Sis,” he called, then throwing the mooring line off the bitts 
he ran up the jib. The stanch little Gull heeled slightly 
as the sails were sheeted home, then started to forge ahead. 
Ravenel clambered aft and took the tiller. 

‘Southeast b’ south,” said he. “‘Go down and fry some 
coffee, Sis.” 


’ 
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ANIER went on deck in the gray dawn, to find that the 

wind had backed round and was blowing hard from 

the west. The sky was overcast, the clouds low and heavy 
and the sea short and angry. 

The masts had been taken out of the hulk, so Lanier 
unshipped the awning ridgepole, tacked an ensign reversed 
to one end and with some difficulty managed to get the 
pole erected and lashed to one of the awning stanchions. 
He was just finishing this bit of work when he heard his 
name called and looked back over his shoulder to see Mrs. 
Wilmerding standing at the head of the companionway. 

“‘Good morning,” said Lanier with a smile. “‘Did you 
manage to get some sleep?” 

“A little. I see you’ve been busy.” 
distress signal with a little shiver. 
terrifying, does it not?” 

“Tt’s very necessary, as otherwise a passing vessel 
might think that some little tug had anchored her tow and 
gone in after help to haul her in against this breeze. Look, 
there’s the land.” 

The light was getting stronger, and away to the northeast 
loomed a thin, blue, broken line. 

“That must be Grand Manan,” said Lanier, and threw 
an anxious look to windward, then over the side. The 
hulk was drifting fast, and it occurred to Lanier that if 
the wind kept on backing round it would not be long before 
they found the rockbound island uncomfortably under 
their lee. With their present drift they should clear it 
easily, but there was no telling how long this might hold. 

“There seems to be no vessel in sight,’’ said Lanier. 
“We might as well go down and get breakfast.” 

They went below, and Lanier set about to build a fire in 
the stove of the little kitchen while Mrs. Wilmerding pre- 
pared the coffee and sliced the bacon. Once she looked at 
Lanier and laughed. 

“The situation has its ridiculous as well as its serious 
side,” said she. ‘If we get out of this scrape unscathed 
there will be a vacancy for the position of chaperon to 
the Chimney Corner.” 

Lanier smiled and his eyes kindled as they rested on his 
companion. 

“You are an awfully good sport, if you don’t mind my 
saying so,’”’ said he. “‘As a matter of fact, we are in no 
danger. There’s lots of traffic through here and we’re 
bound to be sighted before noon. What bothers me the 
most is who cut that hawser. I have a disagreeable sus- 
picion that it may have been my man. I had to get after 
him pretty sharply the other day, and yesterday he got his 
wages. I wonder if he could have been hound enough to 
have done the trick.”’ 

Mrs. Wilmerding nodded. ‘Very possibly,” said she. 
“You spoke last night of Ravenel. He would never have 
done such athing. He is hot tempered, but has nothing of 
that sort in his nature. If Ravenel had felt that he had a 
quarrel with you he would have come aboard and had it 
Oubag 

“That is what I think. I was too angry to be reasonable 
when I mentioned him.’ He glanced into the stove. 
“You can start the coffee now. I’ll get some bacon and 
eggs.” 

Between them they prepared an appetizing breakfast to 
which both did justice, after which they went on deck. As 
Lanier had feared, the wind was still edging round the wrong 
way and the weather seemed to be thickening. Several 
times they sighted sails, and several steamer smokes were 
to be seen far in the distance. As the morning wore on 
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the wind worked gradually into the southwest, and sud- 
denly Lanier, who had been leaning on the rail, pipe in 
mouth, chatting with his guest, straightened up with a 
gasp of dismay. ; 

“What is it?’’ asked Mrs. Wilmerding. 

“Fog,” he answered quietly. “I’ve been afraid of 
tbat.i 

Seaward the horizon had contracted, and as they 
watched they could tell from the irregular horizon that a 
big fog bank was moving in upon them. Sky and water 
presently merged in a dull gray monotone, and presently ; 
fine drizzle began to drive in with the hard, southwesterly 
wind. Soon the colorless wreaths of vapor were swirli 
about the hulk, blotting out the bows, which reappea 
to be again obscured as the long wisps and wreaths of f 
were whipped about by the driving wind like smoke, 
lashed through with the cold, fine rain. Mi 

“There’s no good in this,” said Lanier, knocking th 
ashes out of his pipe. 

Mrs. Wilmerding glanced at him inquiringly. Her face 
was rather pale, but her eyes were bright and fearless 
The stray tendrils of hair that had escaped from under her 
little woolen cap were curling under the dampness. 

“It lessens our chances of being picked up, of course,’ 
said Lanier, “but something ought to pass us before 
long.” He glanced at his watch. ‘‘Half-past twelve 
Suppose you go down and get some lunch together, ther 
have a bite to eat and come up afterward to relieve me aj 
the bell. Wait a minute.” 

He went below, presently to reappear with a shotgun 
and a canvas sack filled with cartridges. 

“Tl fire the gun at intervals,” said he. ‘‘We may raise 
somebody out of the fog.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding nodded and went below. As she wa 
ransacking the pantry she could hear at intervals the dong 
dong, dong, dong of the ship’s bell with now and then the 
faint report of the fowling-piece. She made a hasty meal, 
then went on deck to find Lanier standing by the bell, 
swathed in oilers, his dark eyes glowing like jewels from 
his fog-rimmed face. 

“All right,’’ said he cheerfully. ‘Just keep the bell 
going every minute or so. I won’t be long.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding took the lanyard and was about 
strike the bell when Lanier held up his hand. 

“Listen!” said he. 

From somewhere in the fog came a faint, sad, wailing 
note, lifeless, echoless, evasive. It died into nothingness 
Lanier picked up the shotgun and fired both barrels i 
quick succession. They listened intently. Again cami 
the sighing sound. Lanier seized the lanyard and thre 
all of his strength into the clamor of the bell. There wa 
no response. 

The hulk was drifting almost broadside to the wind, he 
stern to the weather angle. Under the lee thus offered we 
an area where the sea was comparatively still. Sudden} 
from somewhere in the fog beyond this sheltered zon 
came the muffled blast of afoghorn. Lanier struck the bell 
Then from the leeward came a hoarse, muffled voice 
amphoric through a megaphone. 

‘Ship aho-o-oy! What ship is that?” 

Lanier raised his cupped hands to his mouth. 

“Barge — struck — adrift — and —in —need — of —assis 
ance!’’ he called with all the force of his lungs. Hardly 
had the sound died away when there came the muffle 
answer: 

“That you, Lanier?” 

““Yes; who are you?” 

**O’Sullivan,”’ followed by the swift command: ‘Har 
down, Clare, we’re right on to her!”’ 

There was a splashing, which rose above the hiss of thi 
waves, and the two aboard the barge caught sight of 2 
gray, ghostly shape that glided past and was swallowe¢ 
up. Next came the sound of flapping canvas and th 
sudden clatter of the sheet blocks on the travelers. The 
silence. 

“Thank God!’ said Lanier, and looked at Mrs. Wi 
merding with a white, pinched face. 

“Were we in such danger?” she asked, startled at 
expression. 

“Yes. Four hours more would have taken us on to th 
rocks of Grand Manan!” 

““And you never told me.” 

“‘What was the use? Listen, here they come back.” 

A voice from the fog: ‘‘Hello—Lanier.”’ 

“Hello.” 

“Ts your ladder down on the lee side?”’ 

6c Yes.”’ 

“Then stand by for a boat. Keep your bell going.” 

“All right.” 

Lanier turned to Mrs. Wilmerding. ‘‘Go to the lad 
der,” said he. ‘Watch your chance to get into the boat 
Be careful; it’s going to be a ticklish job.” 

“And you?” 

“T’ll follow.” 

Mrs. Wilmerding obeyed. Lanier, standing by the bell 
kept his eyes glued on the vague outline of the fog to lee 
ward. Minutes passed; then suddenly a skiff swam out 0 
the swirling mist, a figure in a red sweater at the oars 
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“Clare!” cried Lanier, his heart in his mouth, for he 
ould hear the thrashing of the staging at the foot of the 
ecommodation ladder as the hulk wallowed sluggishly in 
ie beam sea. Leaving the bell he ran to the rail, took a 
oathook from its slings and hurried to the ladder. 

' “Go down,” said he to Mrs. Wilmerding. ‘Watch 
‘our chance to jump aboard. I'll fend off.” 

| Under the lee of the hulk the boat came on stub- 
iornly. It swashed alongside abaft the staging. Clare, 
hipping her oars, scrambled to her feet and caught at the 
junwales. Lanier, at the foot of the ladder, got a grip with 
lis hook, then drew the boat as near the staging as he 
flared. ‘‘ Watch your chance and jump for it,” said he to 
Irs. Wilmerding. ‘Go aft, Clare.” 

| Profiting by a moment’s lull he drew the boat ahead and 
breast the ladder. 

“Now,” he said, and Mrs. Wilmerding half leaped, half 
ambled into the stanch little craft. Scarcely was she 
board when Clare scrambled past her and flung herself 
ice downward on the staging, where the next sluggish roll 
if the hulk sent the water swashing about her. 
| “What are you doing?” cried Lanier. 

“Get in the boat,’’ answered Clare. 
‘ll row.” 
| “I’m not going. Get back in the boat. 
'ere!”’ 

' “Calvert, you must come! 
'an Grand Manan.” 
“Can’t help it. 
Vhat if a passenger steamer hit this thing? 
rown the whole crowd!” 

' Clare turned swiftly. 
tied. 

| “But, Clare 
| “Take the oars!’’ screamed Clare. Out of the murk to 
seward came the muffled voice of Ravenel: 

) “Ring that bell!”’ 

| Lanier rushed up the ladder, fled forward and hammered 
Inthe bell. It was answered from the fog by such a clatter 
s might come from beating a tin bucket 
vith a marline-spike. An impatient 
oice clove its way through the wind 
Ind fog and rain. 
“Hurry up! 
yrever !”’ 

| Lanier, staring into the void, gave a 

by of dismay. Spinning away to lee- 
‘ard went the boat with Mrs. Wilmer- 
ling at the oars. Lanier turned, aghast, 

lind saw Clare running toward him. 

| “T cast her off,’ Clare half sobbed. 
“But why—Good Lord, why?” 

‘ “Because—I—I cut you adrift!” 

' “You what?” 

| But Clare had turned and was staring 
ter the boat. There came the rattle of 
anvas and they saw the dim shape of 

he yawl forging into the range of vision. 

‘he next instant boat and yawl had col- 
‘ded. Mrs. Wilmerding had grabbed 

or the shrouds. A shriek came through 

he fog and Clare and Lanier saw Ravenel 

ish forward, grab the woman’s arms 
ind swing her bodily on to the yawl’s 
eck. The small boat, half filled, was 
orne away on the crest of a wave and 
isappeared. Then a puff of air strik- 

hg the yawl’s forestaysail, her bows 
wung off and the fog swallowed her. 

| Clare looked up at Lanier, who was 
varing at her with a bewildered, pallid 
ice. “I can’t go now,” said she with a 
‘itter smile. 

' Lanier smote the bell, but no answer 
ume. He struck it several times rap- 
lly, then paused to listen. There were 
aly the hiss of the waves and the swish 

* the rain across the deck. 

“Ravel’s got his hands full with the 
at,” said Clare. ‘Besides, Loretta 
as probably told him what’s happened. ° 
he chances are he’s borne away for Seal 
ove to get help—a tug or something.” 
Lanier did not appear to have heard. 

-e was staring at Clare. 
| “What did you mean by saying that 
ou had cut me adrift, and how did you’ 
nd us?” he asked. 

Clare’s face hardened. Lanier, study- 
ig it intently, noticed that there was a 
aggard look about the eyes and that 
1e lids were red and swollen. 

“T went out to say goodby to you,” 

id Clare in her characteristic, direct 
ay. “I ran alongside and looked in, 
ad saw you making ‘love to Loretta.” 

“What are you talking about, Clare? 

making love to ay Wilmerding? fe 


{ 


“Get in and steer. 
I’ve got to stop 
Ravel says you're drifting 


I’ve got to stop here and ring the bell. 
It would 


“Take the oars, Loretta!’’ she 


Can’t hang on here 


“Yes. You had your arm round her neck and her head 
was on your shoulder. It made me wild and—I cut your 
hawser.”’ She looked down at the deck. ‘“‘I—I thought 
that of course the hulk would drift in and ground on 
the mud flats beyond the reading room.’ She looked 
up from under the brim of her dripping sou’wester. “Thad 
no idea the wind would shift and blow you out ¢o sea.”’ 

Lanier was staring at her with a curious intentness. 

“And after that?” he asked gently. 

Clare’s heavy eyes turned to him defiantly. 

‘““When I saw what had happened I told Ravel. He 
called me a few names and said that we must get Loretta 
before it was known where she was, so we went out aboard 
the Gull and followed you. I don’t see how we missed 
the hulk, as it was only about two hours later, but it was 
blowing hard and the spray was flying and it was hard to 
see anything. After running four hours, Ravel said we 
must have missed you, so we put about and stood back. 
Not finding you then, we kept beating back and forth. 
Then the fog came in, and we heard your gun.” 

“You’ve been at it all night with no sleep?” 
Lanier. 

“Of course.” 

Lanier stepped forward and took her gently by the 
arm. Clare flung herself away. 

“Don’t touch me!” said she in her deep, throaty voice. 
Lanier loosed his hold of her. 

“Come with me, Clare,” he said firmly. 
to the skin and all tired out. Come below.” 

“T’ll stay here,’’ said Clare. 

Lanier’s dark eyebrows drew a straight line across his 
forehead. 

“Come,” said he, “‘you’ve made trouble enough 
already. Now do asI tell you. Come below and get dry 
and rested and some food. It will be dark when we strike, 
and we may need all of our strength to save our lives!”’ 

His voice was stern, harsh, authoritative. Clare stared 
at him wide-eyed. She had never thought of his being 
able to speak like that. Her eyes were still defiant. 


cried 


“You are wet 


A New Vibration Seemed to Strike Through the Ancient Timbers of the Hutk 


ho 
on 


“Come with me,” said Lanier, and moved toward 
the companionway. Clare hesitated for an instant, then 
followed. They had almost reached the hatchway when 
both stopped to listen. A peculiar sound was coming up 
from the sea. It was such a noise as water makes when 
tormented by a variety of obstructions to its course; a 
short, angry splashing and murmuring as of countless 
voices talking confusedly together. The force of the wind 
seemed suddenly to increase. 

Lanier threw a startled look over the side. All about, 
the waves were leaping up and down almost vertically and 
the face of the sea was churned into suds and spume. 
Harder and harder blew the wind. Clare turned to 
Lanier. 

“It’s the last of the Fundy ebb,” she said in a dull 
voice. ‘‘We must be over a shoal. The tide will have 
turned in another hour and then we'll go on fast. Look, 
it’s driving off the fog!” 

Something was certainly driving back the fog, for as 
they looked they could see that it was thinning on all 
sides, blown along the water in smoky streaks, whirled 
away in wisps and eddies. It was a curious effect: the 
spouting waves which mounted higher and higher but 
never advanced, their crests breaking both ways, bub- 
bling, leaping, while here and there green, sudsy masses 
boiled up from beneath, spreading in smooth patches that 
formed little whirlpools as they dissolved. One might have 
thought the sea a great, seething caldron of water and the 
dissipating fog the steam given off. 

Then down came the rain in torrents, blotting out all 
that lay beyond the distance of half a mile. Lanier 
looked at Clare. 

“The fog will clear with the turn of the tide,” said he; 


“there’s no danger of collision now. Come, there’s 
nothing for us to do up here in this deluge.” 
He led the way below, Clare following in silence. The 


girl was too tired to look more than apathetically at the 
curious spectacle of the model stage, where the little actors 
and actresses were bowing and swaying with a marvelously 
lifelike effect to the slight staggering mo- 
tion of the hulk. Lanier led her aft and 
threw back the portiéres in the door of a 
large and comfortable room that had about 
it little to suggest a ship’s apartment. 

“Come in,” said he curtly, and Clare 
entered. Lanier hauled open a series of 
drawers. 

“Rig yourself out in dry underclothes 
and put on one of these white flannel 
suits,” said he. ‘“There’s no use in 
standing on ceremony now. Chuck your 
wet skirt out the door and I’ll dry it be- 
fore the stove. I’m going to get you 
something to eat and drink. Wait a min- 
ute; you’d better have alittlestimulant.” 

Clare sank on a locker, too exhausted 
to answer. She heard a cork pop from 
somewhere, and a moment later Lanier 
appeared with a bottle of champagne 
and a glass. 

“Take a little of this,’’ said he in the 
same dry tone, and set the bottle on the 
dressing table. Then he went out, flinging 
together the portiéres after him. 


xT 


ANIER was at the piano, playing 
softly, when the portiéres rustled 
slightly. He glanced back over his shoul- 
der and saw Clare standing against the 
heavy crimson hangings. Her face was 
flushed and her eyes downcast. A heavy 
white sweater enveloped the upper part 
of her body and was pulled down snugly 
over her hips. She wore a pair of tweed 
golf trousers and heavy woolen stockings. 
“The flannels were too loose,’ said 
she, ‘“‘so I put on these.” 

“They are better,” said Lanier, and 
turned to his music again. “Easier to 
get about in,”’ he added in a casual tone. 
“There are some eggs and bacon and ~ 
some hot soup and sandwiches and things 
onthetable. You’d better eat something 
and then rest up a bit. The weather has 
cleared, but it’s raining cats and dogs.” 
And he went on playing a weird, splash- 
ing improvisation that had just been 
suggested by the sound of the sea. 

Clare hesitated and her color deepened. 
She glanced uncertainly at Lanier, then 
seated herself at the table, for she was 
very hungry. There had been nothing 
but hardtack and some tinned corned 
‘beef aboard the Gull. 

Suddenly she looked up from her meal. 

“Are you insured?” she asked. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Your New Address 


If you intend changing your place of residence 
on or about May 1 kindly write immediately. 
Please give BOTH your present address and 


your new one and state on what date you will 
move. By doing this now you will avoid the 
loss of any copies of the weekly. Address 
the Circulation Department. 


Will Mr. Bourne Come Back? 


HE term of Jonathan Bourne, Jr., senior senator from 

Oregon, will expire March 38, 1918. Notwithstanding 
this fact he is on the job in Washington, has been on the job 
for the last sixteen months, with the exception of one week’s 
holiday, and will remain on the job, attending to his official 
duties, undisturbed by the impending election. He is, 
however, a candidate for another term in the Senate, and 
his method of making no campaign for reélection is unique 
and without precedent in the popular-government move- 
ment. To the people of Oregon, Senator Bourne puts the 
novel issue frankly. 

“Tt is up to you,” he says to the citizens of his state, “‘to 
demonstrate whether you have the intelligence to recognize 
and appreciate good public service by retaining public 
servants who make good, or whether you prefer to return 
to the old campaign system—use of money, character 
assassination, personal contracts, sophistry, misleading 
statements and skillful straddling of leading questions.” 

That this “‘may sound egotistical’’ the senator acknowl- 
edges, but he insists that his desire is to see how the 
people will avail themselves “‘of this opportunity of self- 
expression.” He believes that it is a common-sense 
business proposition which the voters must determine for 
themselves. When his term expires the Government will 
have expended fifty thousand dollars in his training for the 
office of United States senator. Has this money been well 
expended ?—that is the question as Senator Bourne views 
it; or, in his own words: ‘‘In business, demonstrated 
efficiency is the sole measure of retention or promotion of 
the employee. Thus it should be in government. I am 
giving you the opportunity of demonstrating that in 
Oregon such is the ease.”’ 

Under the Oregon law the candidate may designate 
twelve words to be printed after his name on the official 
ballot. Senator Bourne has selected this as the principal 
plank in his platform: “‘Advocates substitution of general 
welfare for selfish interest in all government operations.” 

Jonathan Bourne has been a useful senator, representa- 
tive of his state, which he has widely advertised through- 
out the country. His greatest service to the “general 
welfare’? has been his initiative of the presidential pri- 
mary. He originated the idea, secured its adoption by 
the legislature of Oregon in. 1910, and has advocated 
the extension of this primary to other states by speech, 
pamphlet and letter. The result of this unceasing 
labor for popular government has been the enactment 
of presidential primary laws in Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
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North Dakota, New Jersey, California, and more recently 
in Michigan and Massachusetts. He will never let up until 
this shall become the sole method of selecting candidates 
for the presidency. 

He has exposed the misuse of Federal patronage. His 
speech in the Senate on this subject broke all records for 
the ‘“‘best sellers” —Over a million copies were requested 
in ninety days. As chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post Roads he has pulled a strong oar in 
Congress for the parcels post. His present campaign— 
of making no campaign for reélection—is decidedly the 
interesting event of the year. And the result, if favorable 
to his candidacy, must necessarily have an important 
influence in other states and upon officials high and low. 
Sticking to the job may become necessary, if not popular, 
with public servants from the titular head down to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 


Our Title to Panama 


A bet JUSTIFY ourselves for grabbing the Panama Canal 
Zone we must appeal to an unwritten law of eminent 
domain. We took the zone much as a railroad takes right- 
of-way across a farm against the owner’s wish—because, 
by digging a canal across it, we could make the strip of 
land infinitely more useful to the world than Colombia ever 
could. Under some pressure from Washington, the Colom- 
bian administration had agreed to accept ten millions in 
cash and a royalty of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year for the zone; but the Colombian senate refused 
to ratify the treaty, alleging that it had no constitutional 
power to alienate territory—though the real reason, no 
doubt, was that it hoped to exact a larger sum from the 
United States. Then came the transparent little byplay 
of a revolution, backed by our encouragement, our war 
vessels and our marines. The important difference between 
our case and that of the railroad is that the road must go 
into court and pay the farmer whatever damages the jury 
awards, while we ourselves fixed the damages for the zone. 
It is always well to acknowledge facts frankly when 
everybody knows them anyway; but the proposal to 
arbitrate Colombia’s claim for damages is excessively 
awkward. It comes at,a time when European nations are 
rather annoyed by our proposal to charge their ships heavier 
toll for using the canal than our own ships pay. Unless the 
toll question is settled to their satisfaction, a jury com- 
posed of England, Germany and France might hand down 
a judgment in favor of Colombia for asum that would make 
us wince. It seems to be the part of true statesmanship 
in this dilemma to talk loudly about the benefits we confer 
upon the world’s commerce by digging the canal and to 
regard our acquisition of the zone as a closed incident. 


Cuba’s Difficulties 


NLY ten per cent of the land in Cuba is under culti- 
vation. About forty per cent of the people live in 
towns and cities, and the productive power of a large part 
of this urban population is very low; but, with nine-tenths 
of the soil lying idle and no inconsiderable portion of the 
population in a state not far above idleness, Cuba has 
a foreign trade of two hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year, which suggests how liberally Nature has treated the 
island. Nature’s most bountiful gifts in the way of soil 
and climate, however, often have a string tied to them. 
Generally speaking, man works best, both industrially and 
politically, when half frozen and in imminent danger of 
starvation. To get the chief necessaries of life—food and 
shelter—with very little effort is not, as a rule, conducive 
to thrift or to stable views of government. 
A surprisingly large part of Cuba’s wealth is possessed by 
a small class. The land is mainly owned in great tracts. 
Statements made by responsible persons as to the preva- 
lence of indigence among the natives stagger credulity. 
There is universal suffrage; and the proportion of electors 
whose chief assets are one shirt and one vote is undoubtedly 
very large. However unevenly or unjustly wealth may be 
divided in the United States, a great part of the wealth 
and a great part of the voting power are in the same hand. 
That this condition is favorable for the successful working 
of free government will scarcely be denied. It is not found 
in Cuba. Much wealth, in which the bulk of the electorate 
has no share, constitutes one of the basic difficulties of 
Cuban politics. Another difficulty is that a large part 
of the business, property-owning class—whether Spanish, 
American or Cuban—would shed no tears if the United 
States intervened. 


Al Worth-While Leadership 


{pee day is not very far distant when America can lead 
the world in medical science as undeniably as she now 
leads it in astronomy and electrical science. To be sure, 
we still send our young men to Paris and Vienna for clin- 
ical experience at their great hospitals. This is not, as 
it might appear, an unqualified acknowledgment of the 
superiority of foreign physicians and their methods, but 
rather.a recognition of the fact that the conditions of 
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Continental life yield a vast number of cases in which 
diseases can be studied in more advanced and aggravated 
forms than can commonly be observed at home. { 

Already the American doctor who visits Continenta 
medical schools and glances at the names on the backs of 
the textbooks in daily use experiences a glow of satisfac. 
tion as he notes how many of them have been copied from 
the physicians’ doorplates in Philadelphia. Every year 
American medical men command a greater measure of 
esteem and respect from their Old World confréres. 

Philadelphia has the honor of being the oldest and most 
productive medical center on this side of the Atlan 
From the days of Rush to those of Leidy and Keen a 
Mitchell, she has been famous both for the numbers of h 
eminent medical men and for their contributions towa 
the advancement of medical and surgical science. The 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Jefferson Medical College continue to uphold the high 
traditions they have inherited. g 

With the foundation of the Johns Hopkins Medica 
School, in Baltimore, within the memory of the present 
generation, a new era in American medicine began. 
side study and laboratory work go hand in hand. 
brilliant results the whole world knows. This is th 
essence of the teaching policy that must become universe 
if we, as a nation, are to lead the world in medicine 
Another policy we can profitably import from Europeai 
universities: We must pay our professors as high salarie 
as men of like ability in other fields command in commer 
cial life. It has ever been a penny-wise, pound-foolis] 
policy to muzzle the ox that treads out the corn. 

Is it not worth while, then, to press our advantag 
along the lines of modern progress and make our large 
American cities the recognized medical centers of the world 


Herding in Street Cars 


“TT IS curious,” observes the Scientific American, “ho 
few electric roads in this country have serious 
investigated the problem of providing sufficient seats ¢ 
the rush hour.”’ In making this statement, however, ou 
highly valued contemporary scarcely lives up to its nami 
for everybody knows that the tighter the car is packe 
the greater the company’s profit; and the merest novie 
in science can see at a glance that the way to get the mos 
people into a car is to put them in perpendicularly, wit 
straps to hang by. 
The curious thing is how few city governments hay 
been compelled by an outraged public to investiga 
seriously the question of sufficient seats at rush hour 
We will all turn in cheerfully for a law prohibiting excessi1 
labor by factory women, or to compel a storekeeper 1 
provide seats for saleswomen; but the factory woman ar 
saleswoman spend probably one hour a day riding to an 
from work under conditions of nervous and physical strai 
much worse than any they encounter in factory or shop 
and we docilely accept the street-car company’s explan 
tion that it is really quite unavoidable! -The Scientii 
American points out that in Chicago street cars forty-fo 
per cent of the floor space is occupied by seated passenge 
in Liverpool, sixty-five per cent. 
If constructed on the Berlin plan, Chicago’s cars woul 
seat eighty-six persons instead of forty, as at present 
and Chicago has decidedly better street-car service thai 
some other American cities, The typical city street ¢ 
at the rush hour is a monument to the inexhaustibl 
patience of the American public. 


Female Anti-Suffragettes 


ANY women, from whom the public hears little, ar 
deeply concerned over this female-suffrage questiol 

A letter that lies before us states their tragic situatio 
substantially as follows: The United States and Englar 
are being cajoled and heckled into granting votes 1 
females. Able and energetic women are constantly pres 
ing this proposal upon the masculine public as the cause 
of womankind; and when did woman ever fail to car 
a point with man if only she stuck to it? Look at Eve an 
Adam! Female suffrage, our correspondent urges, how 
ever, is not thé cause of womankind; countless women are 
earnestly opposed to it, feeling that woman’s true sp 
is the home, and that for her to enter the political a 
would be a loss rather than a gain. Female suffrage, how- 
ever, has been made a political question. So how can @ 
woman oppose it without going into politics? Unless 
women do oppose it, the case, in time, will undoub 
go by default. Can the female opponents of suffra 
agitate in order to prove that agitation is unbecoming 
women? Can they parade and massmeet and petition 
lobby for the purpose of demonstrating that woman’s 
sphere is the home? Can they seek the public ea 
rivalry with the suffragettes who are imperiling wo 
whole position in society by seeking the public ear? 
The situation is tragic; but very likely our corresponde 
takes too dark a view of it. English suffragettes ha 
been doing more this winter to delay female suffrage th 
any women opponents of suffrage could possibly do. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts &lbout tle 


An Answer for Pope 


“{OLONEL ALEXANDER POPE has waited a 
long time—the better part of two centuries—for 
wy, an answer to his celebrated conundrum: ‘Who 
all decide when doctors disagree?’’ And he will 
idoubtedly be pleased to learn that we are now pre- 
wred to enlighten him on this important subject. To 
» sure, the Colonel ceased to have an earthly interest 
the matter along about 1744; but there can be no 
jestion he has maintained a pale, ghostly concern in 
e reply to his inquiry since that time. 
‘Hence we say to Alexander that the person who 
:cides when doctors disagree is a portly and peri- 
itetic party by the name of William Howard Taft, 
10 occasionally drops into Washington, District of 
»ylumbia, to note how things are going—visits that 
‘autiful city between trains, now and then, so to speak. 
ior is it without significance that Mr. Taft, having 
ached a decision in this regard, has set all our mili- 
Iry heroes agog and gogged not a few others simul- 
neously —this being one of the few decisions at which 
‘has arrived during his tenure of office; from which it 
ay be inferred that Mr. Taft is not a very decisive 
rsen. However 
| Naturally when Mr. Pope penned this immortal line 
: had some particular doctors in mind—and I am 
2e to say that Mr. Pope has nothing on the gifted 
ithor of these remarks; for when said g. a. penned 
is immortal answer he likewise had particular doctors 
mind—that is, the doctors weren’t so all-fired par- 
2ular, but they were particularly in mind, if you may 
ll it sueh—the mind. One doctor held in cerebric 
spension is Leonard Wood, M. D., and also Major- 
jeneral U. S. A.; and the other is F.C. Ainsworth, 
. D., and—not to be outdone—himself entitled to 
cite Major-General U.S. A. after his name, provided 
: puts there, too, that simple little word “‘retired’’— 
aich, when all’s said and done, is exactly the milk in 
is particular cocoanut. 
A large number of flaccid people, who have desired 
formulate a stinging rebuke to war as an occu- 
ition or amusement or diversion, have preserved 
eir vocal sanctity by alleging that war is what General 
verman said it is—and the General was right. Still, 
: would have amended his description had he been 
ared to observe a doctor at the head of the general 
aff and a doctor at the head of the adjutant-general’s 
fice; and would have exclaimed that it isn’t war that 
hell, but the War Department! Still, that’s all over 
yw. The martial doctors no longer disagree officially, 
cause one of them has been retired. Doctor Wood has 
sen declared victor and Doctor Ainsworth is at liberty to 
jsume the practice of his profession, should he so desire. 
And, strangely enough, Doctor Wood was merely the 
insultant in the case. The operation was performed by 
loctor Taft and suggested by Doctor Stimson; but—and 
iis is the place to stick a pin—Doctor Wood prescribed 
.e treatment. And that is a peculiarly Leonard Woodsy 
tribute. There never has been a minute when the good 
‘octor has not known definitely the treatment needed to 
icure him such results as he personally desired —and never 
jmoment when he has not had his prescription ready. It 
tay be he never did have the inestimable privilege of going 
| West Point and it may be he was a volunteer; but at 
\is precise moment he is at the head of the general staff, 
ihere, no doubt, he decided to be some years ago. And 
e moral of it all is that if one has military ambitions and 
‘in a position to gratify them he should first become 
‘doctor; and, second, restrict his practice to those who 
juve the appointing power. 


Two Who Got Something Besides Typhoid 


‘It is an odd fact that two of the most powerful officers in 
ne army began their military careers as surgeons in that 
‘my; but there is nothing odd in the further fact that 
hen these doctors had attained these positions, one as 
hief of the general staff and the other as adjutant-general, 
iey differed radically. There was nothing odd and every- 
ting human in the professional jealousy that ensued. One 
»etor or the other inevitably had to take down his sign. 
here were too many doctors on Military Row by one. 
) the struggle began early and it ended with Wood’s 
taining the practice—just as any other similar struggle 

which Wood was entered would have ended; for Doctor 
Tood has a way of getting what he starts after, as has 
sen observed often. 

A hundred years from now, when a bulging-browed 
storian is digging into the records to find just what were 
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the results of the Spanish-American War, he will, if he 
desires to set forth the truth, write down that the results 
of the Spanish-American War were Theodore Roosevelt 
and Leonard Wood. If anybody else got anything out 
of that memorable combat—besides typhoid fever—that 
person or those persons have escaped the notice of all 
reasonably diligent students of current events. To be 
sure, T. R. cashed in rather a larger stack; but Leonard is 
still on the payroll—which has its compensations. 

They went to war together—these two—the Doctor as 
colonel and the author as lieutenant-colonel of the Rough 
Riders. The author finally emerged as governor of the 
state of New York and proceeded, by uneasy stages, to be 
president of the United States, as is well known. Wood 
remained in the army. He had no knowledge of politics 
beyond the rudimentary conception of the advantages 
that may accrue to an able and industrious physician who 
has a warm and personal friend in the White House. Nor 
was his confidence misplaced; for you will observe he is at 
the head of the general staff, having been exceptionally 
favored by the fact that he has had three friends in the 
White House—to wit: Messrs. McKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft, with the accent on the Roosevelt combination. 

However, lest there should be gathered from this classi- 
fication of the Doctor the impression that his rise from 
physic to power has been due to this fortunate acquaintance, 
I hasten to say that he has developed with his advance- 
ment, and that at the start he had the material in him for 
development. It is quite possible he would not now be at 
the head of the general staff had he and Theodore Roose- 
velt not gone soldiering together; but it is quite impossible 
that he would not have been an important man in thearmy, 
for he has ability of a marked order and along many lines. 

What Wood needed was opportunity. If there had been 
no Spanish War a good many things that have happened 
wouldn’t have happened—including Wood. Still, there 
was a Spanish War, and coincidentally there was a Wood. 
The combination started this captain and assistant surgeon 
on his career. Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Wood was stationed in Washington. They were 
out-of-doors men and friends. Somebody—it may have 
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been Wood or another—had the idea of forming a regi- 
ment of cavalry made up of men who knew how to ride 
and how to shoot—plainsmen and cowboys was the 
original plan. Wood wasmade colonel. Roosevelt was 
made lieutenant-colonel. Then Wood was detached 
for other duty and finally went to Cuba as governor- 
general. He began to show executive ability there and 
was promoted. They put him into the regular estab- 
lishment as a brigadier-general in 1901, and two years 
later President Roosevelt made him a major-general. 
Wood was a doctor, not a trained soldier; and he 
chose to go to the Philippines to learn soldiering. He 
was successful there, remained several years and was 
brought back and made commander of the Department 
of the East. Then, in 1909, he was made chief of the 
general staff. Wood is a determined, forceful, aggres- 
sive man—but politic when necessary. For example, 
when Doctor Ainsworth was burning up paper with 
the heat of his official communications in the months 
that preceded the showdown, Wood was always suave 
and polite and cool and collected. He is a good soldier 
and has ambitious plans for the army, based on an 
exact knowledge of conditions and an appreciation of 
needs tempered by a conception of possibilities. He 
wants alot—but he gets what he can. Heis nota West 
Pointer, of course; but there are a good many West 
Pointers who will admit he is making a strong, capable, 
efficient and intelligent chief of the general staff. 
Unless you thoroughly appreciate the viewpoint of the 
West Pointer as applied to the army officer who is not 
a West Pointer, you will have difficulty in understand- 
ing just the flattering praise of these admissions. In 
case you do not grasp that viewpoint, allow me to 
assure you that praise for a volunteer or a civilian from 
a West Pointer is one of the scarcest articles to be found 
within the confines of our military establishment. 


Old School Democracy 


Wy E SOUTHERNERS,” said Colonel John Irby, 
who at present is secretary to Mayor Speer, of 
Denver, and a good deal of a power in Democratic 
politics out there—‘‘ We Southerners are held to be 
aristocratic in our tendencies; but I assure you it is 
not the fact. We are very democratic. Now a few 
nights ago we held a dance—a democratic dance—in 
this city and among those who attended was my friend, 
James R. James, a Southerner born and bred and a 
splendidman. Hesaw a mighty fine-looking girl who was 
not dancing and politely asked her for the pleasure. She 
very graciously permitted him to dance with her. 
“‘Mr.James, who isa gentleman of the old school, suh, paid 
her several well-deserved compliments, at which the young 
lady blushed prettily and delightedly. Finally he said: 
““*Tt seems to me that on some previous occasion I have 
had the exceeding pleasure of looking on your beautiful 
face. Have I been so honored?’ 
““*Oh, indeed, yes!’ exclaimed the girl. ‘You have seen 
me before. I have been cooking for your family for the 
last year!’”’ 


Old Friends are Best 


ILLIAM LADD, of the famous banking family of 

Portland, Oregon, is fussy about his hats. He likes 
them easy and comfortable on his head. One day he 
wanted a new derby and went to buy it. 

The clerk showed him a lot of hats. Ladd tried them 
all on, but none suited him. Finally he picked up a hat 
and put it on. It was very comfortable. 

“T’ll take this,’’ said Ladd. 

“All right, Mr. Ladd,” said the clerk. 
please.”’ 

Ladd paid the money and went along. When he got 
home he discovered the clerk had sold him the old hat he 
had worn into the store. 


“Five dollars, 


Boast or Boost 


SEATTLE orator was telling the assembled multitude 

how essential it is for all Washingtonians to get 
together and proclaim the virtues of that city to the 
outside world. 

“Now, my friends,’ he shouted, ““what we want to do 
is all to get together and boost Seattle! We got to tell the 
world about our wonderful city. We got to work in 
harmony. We all got to boost. Everybody get busy and 
boost —boost —b-o-a-s-t—boost!’’ he spelled at the top 
of his voice. 
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Both Blacksmith Shops Were Crowded With Wagon Wheels to be Mended and Mules to be Shod 


xxI 
T MAY be easy enough to portray some imagi- 
i nary conception, but nothing is more difficult 

than to dramatize life itself. In the imaginary 
situation the author creates, owns and controls his 
characters. He may say to his hero ‘‘Come!”’ and he 
cometh—with a drawn dagger if necessary—to bring in the 
desired climax; or to the heroine ‘“‘Go!”’ and she goeth, in 
a manner sufficiently sensational to attract and hold the 
reader’s attention. But in real life God creates, and mys- 
terious forces within themselves control men and women. 
The author has to do the best he can to fit the tale to their 
perversities and adversities, and it is like fitting a garment 
toa fidgety child. He is obliged to pause in the wrong place, 
from the standpoint of literary art, and explain a dozen 
circumstances to the reader that would never have occurred 
in an arbitrary conception. Just as everything is going 
smoothly and he sees the logical sequence of events rising 
to a proper climax, the hero packs his bag, puts on his hat 
and takes the train, without giving the slightest intimation 
to the author as to where he is going, or whether what he 
is about to do will make a proper chapter in the narrative. 
It comes from the fact that life—designed by the Great 
Dramatist—is so much larger and more complex in the 
simplest human being than the widest imagination in the 
creative fancy of man. 

For this reason the reader is earnestly requested to show 
that rare intelligence of patience from now on. My pur- 
pose is to set down as much as possible of what occurred 
in Ruckersville during the month of December, but it 
cannot be done in the proper order and form of a story. 
I can only tabulate with a frantic hop-skip-and-jump from 
one circumstance to another, seeing that not a single man 
or woman who figures here knew or cared whether or not 
he or she did the right thing to help along the tale. Each 
one was engaged in living according to his own notions, 
being serenely unconscious that his réle was made for him 
before the foundations of the world. That is the marvel 
of God and the secret of the reality of life. His creatures 
are never conscious of the real stage, or of the rise and 
fall of the real curtain. Therefore the least of them acts 
naturally, which is a rare accomplishment in any actor. 
Every generation is an “‘all-star company,” and every 
author, even the best, is only a poor critic of the per- 
formance, incapable by the very laws of mind of compre- 
hending or setting down the true significance of the play. 

I have said that Jim Bone had gone to New York. 
He remained there the first two weeks of December. 
Bimber met every train in person, day and night, during 
this period. The truth is, having seen his master board 
the train, he remained at the station until his return, 
only withdrawing hurriedly once or twice a day to take 
some light refreshment from a garbage can in the back 
yard ef Daddisman’s Hotel. Otherwise, to all appear- 
ances the life of the town went on as if Bone were a 
natural force to be depended upon industrially, but not 
to be bothered about personally in his absence—any 
more than you would infer that the sun is sick on a 
cloudy day. Isay to all appearances this was so. Asa 
matter of fact, Sylvia Story was passing through one of 
those periods of feminine fermentation produced in 
woman only by jealousy. This is a curious thing, and 
may be as characteristic of one sex as of the other, but 
it is worth noting that, though nearly all women are 
capable of loving their offspring, not nearly all of them 
are capable of loving men; whereas, absolutely every 
one of them born into the world is capable of the most 
desperate jealousy. Indeed, I have no question myself 
that it is a matter of record among those scientific 
angels whose business it is to keep up with such matters 
for the modifying and improvement of mortals, that the 
women least capable of loving are the most passionately 
jealous. This is reasonable, for they have less means of 
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holding love, no barter in kind to exchange for it. They 
are mere financiers of beauty, or of any illusion that they 
can cast over men. 

So Sylvia was consumed with jealousy, because she did 
not know what Jim Bone was doing in New York or why 
he went there. She said to herself that if she loved any one 
as he claimed to love her, nothing could keep her away 
from that person for two long, inexplicable weeks. She 
could have remained away from him indefinitely, seeing 
that she did not love him, provided she were sure that he 
was in a state of safe preservation for her. But this 
hideous, outrageous absence of Mr. Bone was absolutely 
inexcusable. 

Sylvia was furious and miserable. Still, she went to 
the store of Magnis & Luster and purchased material for 
a handkerchief case, upon which she set to work frantic- 
ally. She had not meant to give him a Christmas present; 
she had thought rather scornfully of the idea. It was a 
gentle concession of interest, you understand, that she did 
not need to make so long as he was so devoted without 
encouragement. But now she perceived that it might be 
best—if only, Heaven help her, it was not already too 
late! She lifted her eyes from the envelope of blue silk 
she was embroidering with “J. B.” and stared out of the 
window, across the brown hill that had been so sweetly 
green that day when she first met him and felt the delicious 
strength of the man as he so lightly swung her clear of the 
ground. New York, she had heard, was a terrible place 
for women. They were cheap there, and with no notion 
among them of increasing in value, only glad enough to be 
bought and sold—some to dukes, some to magnates, some 
for a home, and the remainder grimly packed in the cold 
storage of the suffrage or some other ‘‘movement”’’ 
invented by the outraged hearts of unloved women, or 
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by the ennui of idle ones, or by the morbidness of 
those who crave excitement but cannot produce it 
for themselves. 

Besides this business of making the handkerchief 
case and these reflections, Sylvia also made of herself 
a walking goddess of loveliness every afternoon, went into 
the town, and made it convenient to pass the railroad sta- 
tion about the time the southbound train was due from New 
York. Sometimes she went in and inquired carefully if there 
were any express for her—not that she was expecting any- 
thing, but the question gave her the opportunity of being on 
the platform when the train stopped and dropped its pas- 
sengers. On these occasions Bimber would come forward 
wag his tail, lick her glove, sit down beside her standing, 
knock his tail on the floor by way of continuing the con- 
versation as he glanced up and down the long shining line 
of steel rails, indicating plainly in various ways that he 
was in the same objective case singular with her; that 
though he did not anticipate any trouble, still it was time 
Mr. Bonereturned to them and resumed the proper relatio 
between master and dog, man and maid. | 

However, the dog had the advantage. He had no repu- 
tation to consider and could remain on the platform for 
the midnight train as well as for the one that passed i 
the afternoon. This is how it happened that he alone w 
present to greet Mr. Bone when he descended from th 
Pullman on the night of the fourteenth of December. The 
went to the hotel together, both in good spirits, Bimbe 
detecting no change in the silent good-fellowship of ng 


master, only a slight stale metropolitan odor still clingin 
to his handbag and trouser legs. The odor of New York 
is unmistakable and indescribable, as if a little, innocent, 
old-fashioned moral had decayed in it long ago and left 
a faint, sad smell behind. 

During the week that followed, Mr. Bone was extremel, 
busy tying all his threads and spreading the web of hi 
purpose carefully over the entire town; that is to say, he 
called upon everybody, including the ladies. He congratu- 
lated Colonel Lark upon his engagement to Mary Yancey. 

He showed almost a paternal interest in the happine 

of Mildred Percey and Tony Adams, overlooking with 

delightful obtuseness a slight coolness in Mildred’s 
manner to him. He held what may be called a consul- 
tation with both Mrs. Fanning-Rucker and Mrs. Martin, 
the nature of which was so agreeable that each of these 
estimable women accompanied him to the door upon his 
departure, expressing appreciation for his interest and 
helpfulness. : 

“Mr. Bone,” said Mrs. Fanning-Rucker, giving him d 
graceful complimentary pat on the arm as she bade hi 
good afternoon, “‘you are the first citizen in this town to 
show a proper interest in the work we women are of the 


to do. And you may count upon the support of th 
U. D. C.’s and the D. A. R.’s and the Woman’s Club. 
The last one of us will be present!” . 

“Jim,” said Mrs. Martin, looking at him with kindly 
eyes as she received a thick package of little cards from 
him, ‘‘I am not the one to judge you. I can’t say tha 
your ways are my ways, but I’m bound to tell you that 
I feel that your plan is just a plain Providence, so far as 
The Cheerful Givers are concerned. We had almost 
despaired of raising our collection this year. But now 
it will be easy. I think I can dispose of every one a 
these tickets to the members of our society.” ; 

“Jimmy,” said Amy White, “I am so glad you have 
thought of it. This town needs some pleasure, more even 
than the women need help with their little funds for this, 
that and the other. It’s been years since we’ve had any- 
thing in our lives to correspond with the joyfulness of 
sunlight. We don’t have enough shining in our lives. 
The nearest we come to diversion is during revival season, 
when we just get rid of our sins for the time being with 
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agonizing relaxation of repentance. I’ve often wished 
.ebody would give a party and ask everybody, and let 
have a good time just being natural. It wouldn’t be 
jJangerous as some of us think if we all brought our 
ures along to offset one another’s extravagances. The 
ng ones could even dance a little if the old ones sat 
‘k against the wall and marked time for ’em properly. 
a real spiritual inspiration and a philanthropy that 
have built that hall where everybody can go and get 
ttle change from being just good or just bad, by being 
- natural. I have sometimes feared I am not as ortho- 
‘-as I ought to be, but, being blind, you get to see some 
igs more clearly than those who think with their eyes 
-y. And it seems to me we might trust the nature the 
(d Lord gave us more than we do. I’ve never known a 
| man who was true to nature, nor one good enough 
jespise nature that was not a bit narrow and vicious.” 
imy sat wrapped in her many-colored great shawl, 
ernating before a brightly blazing fire, smiling dimly 
‘| fingering the card he had given her. 
‘Tt seems a pity I can’t go,’’ she went on regretfully; 
it I’d never dare risk my neuralgia in the night air 
; time of year. I’ll give my ticket to Elbert. He’ll be 
di to get it. He's a little 
‘ched for money this fall on 
ount of some investment, he 
s. And I doubt if he’d have 
_ he could afford to go if he’d 
1 to buy his ticket.” 
n spite of his expressions of 
n disappointment, if the old 
gel could have seen the face 
Mr. Bone she could not have 
ed to understand that he had 
anted upon her refusal and 
yn the ticket’s reaching the 
stination she mentioned. 
Jn Wednesday The Ruckers- 
vle Star appeared, with a col- 
uin on the editorial page 
dvoted to the entertainment 
t\ be given at Bone Hall the 
flowing Saturday evening 
‘or the benefit of the various 
1evolent societies conducted 
the ladies of Ruckersville.”’ 
on this announcement in the 
ning sentences followed a 
g paragraph, highly compli- 
mtary to “our fellow towns- 
in, Mr. James Bone,” in 
ich was given a list of his 
cerprises, ‘‘not the least of 
ich is Bone Hall, on the 
aare. There has been much 
2culation as to the purpose 
’ which this building was . 
ected,” the editor went on, 
nd we are glad to be the first 
announce that this admira- 
> and artistically appointed 
ll is practically a gift from 
r. Bone to his native city, to 
| used entirely for such amuse- 
nts and social pleasures as 
te community may support 
2d desire. A series of enter- 
tinments have already been 
seured by Mr. Bone during his 
1zent absence in the metrop- 
¢s, to which there are none 
sperior in the larger towns and 
jes of our Southland.” 
The concluding paragraph 
is in the nature of an exhor- 
tion. Everybody was urged 
| be present and thus give 
1; support to a worthy enter- 
lise, undertaken by Mr. Bone 
lely in the interest of benevo- 
ice and with the laudable 
«sire of affording innocent diversion to the community. 
ckets were to be had in advance, from various worthy 
jies interested in the success of the adventure, for the 
erely nominal sum of twenty-five cents for adults and 
teen cents for children. It was not known until afterward 
at nearly a hundred complimentary tickets were person- 
y distributed by Mr. Bone himself, including no less than 
ve to the pastor’s family. 
The word ‘“‘theater” never passed Mr. Bone’s lips during 
3 interview for the Star; and when the editor—who was 
kind of foreigner, having lived in Atlanta—inquired 
th a wink whether the entertainments to be given were 
the nature of plays, he spurned the idea with so much 
dignation that nobody reealled till afterward that he 
d not really deny the implication. You may give an 
tertainment in a community where the narrowest preju- 
ces exist against theaters, and if the dialogue between 


the lovers is bad enough, if the acting is sufficiently 
wooden, nobody’s conscience is offended. The strictest 
deacon will sit in the bald-headed row and enjoy the 
dreadful imitation of warmer reality. 

Never, except perhaps in circus days, had there been 
such a crowd in Ruckersville as poured into it upon this 
eventful Saturday. The weather was fair and warm 
beneath the leafless trees. From early morning until night, 
wagons, buggies and carriages filled with country folk 
rolled in. The firm of Magnis & Luster was obliged: to 
employ an extra clerk to wait upon a continual stream of 
customers. The proprietor of the drug store sold thirty- 
two bottles of a certain fiery liniment alone, to say nothing 
of arnica and gum camphor. Both blacksmith shops were 
crowded with wagon wheels to be mended and mules to 
be shod. At noon the dining room of Daddisman’s Hotel 
could scarcely accommodate the guests, an unprecedented 
circumstance. The square teemed with cotton buyers, 
horse traders and farmers, all busy, all in a brisk good 
humor, all excited with anticipation of what was to come 
in the evening. And the whole scene was enlivened with 
an occasional wrestling match or a dog fight. On all other 
days of the week Bimber was of an exceptionally mild 


Sylvia Made of Herself a Walking Goddess of Loveliness Every Afternoon 


disposition, going about his business of greeting Mr. 
Bone’s friends with a polite wag of the tail and a compli- 
mentary licking out of his tongue, but on Saturdays he was 
subject to a sort of atmospheric intoxication. He wore 
his hair differently, roached to a standing crest of bristles 
along his neck and back, he kept his ears cocked “sick 
’em”’ fashion, and it annoyed him to see a strange dog 
from the country nosing round the corners of the pedestal 
upon which the statue of the Confederate hero stood. 
And he never failed to resent and to challenge any other 
canine who was inclined to approach them, or who showed 
that offensive nosing curiosity often characteristic of one 
of your busybody hounds from the backwoods. Early 
every Saturday morning he made his excuses to Mr. Bone, 
withdrew at a brisk trot, took up his position immediately 
in front of the statue, and remained there till the last dog 
disappeared from the square in the late afternoon between 
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the slowly revolving wheels of the last wagon. Whether 
he had a few bones buried under these corners, or whether 
he conducted a sort of private post-office there for his own 
pleasure, only the other dogs knew. 

The moment of greatest interest and excitement arrived 
when the southbound train rolled into the station an hour 
behind time, as usual, and stood angrily panting and 
snorting off steam while a certain queer group of men 
and women descended from the Pullman, crowded into 
the bus, and were driven at a furious pace to the hotel. 
Nobody knew who they were or whence they came, nor 
had they ever seen any other people like them. They had 
the air of not wishing to be seen and of not seeing any 
of the hundred persons who stared at them. 

As the shades of night descended upon the short winter 
day the square floated away in darkness. Then suddenly 
and for the first time the Bone building blazed with light, 
and Tony Adams appeared at the ticket window in one 
tower, while the door of the other was flung open and 
disclosed a tiny cloak room with an ancient negress in it, 
whose business it was to receive the ladies’ wraps and hats. 
Nothing so stylish as this had ever been done in Ruckers- 
ville before. And if Mrs. Fanning-Rucker had not been 
the first to arrive and set the 
example by giving her cloakand 
bonnet to the white-turbaned 
old waitress, nobody would 
have known what she was there 
for. 

By half-past seven o’clock a 
steady stream of people was 
pouring into the brilliant hall, 
and Tony had much ado to 
make change fast enough. And 
long before the fashionable hour 
of eight every seat in the house 
was filled, and Mr. Adams took 
the liberty of selling standing 
room at ten cents a victim. 

Mr. Bone had not committed 
the indelicacy of having re- 
served seats in a community 
where the best people were the 
poorest, and the extra expense, 
therefore, would have entailed 
upon that very portion of the 
audience which he desired 
should sit nearest the footlights. 
He knew very well that Nature 
manages a crowd in this par- 
ticular where no artificial 
barrier of dollars and cents 
interferes. Your aristocrat will 
always go the entire length and 
take a front seat, even if he is 
an atheist, in the very house of 
God. It is his ever-present in- 
stinct for heading the column, 
for leading the charge, for being 
in at the death. 

Your other kind, who are 
not aristocrats and who are not 
rendered gross in consciousness 
by a sense of prosperity, will 
always drop down in the first 
seat they come to, even if they 
be saints in a-strange church. 
It is a delicacy such a person 
has, a natural modesty for sit- 
ting in the “lower room,” until 
somebody finds that he has a 
dead and forgotten honorable 
cavalier ancestor and is also 
entitled to join the company 
higher up. So, then, the audi- 
ence could not have been better 
seated for Mr. Bone’s purpose 
and amusement if Puck himself 
had been the usher. I have 
neglected to say that Jim him- 
self had a seat in the wings at 
the extreme right of the stage, and commanded a view of 
the whole house from a slit in the folds of the curtain. 

This curtain was a deep red and was decorated in the 
center with a wreath of flying Cupids with drawn bows, 
each aiming, with that expression of idiotic glee often 
observed upon the insipid features of Cupids, at a young 
woman in the middle of the wreath who appeared to be 
nearly distracted in her efforts to escape, and who was 
not so entirely clad as she should have been. 

“Husband,” said Mrs. Martin, nudging the captain 
and turning her face sideways with an abashed look at 
the Cupids, “I wish Jim had taken some good woman’s 
advice before he selected the furnishings for his hall. Them 
figures up there in that curtain smack terribly to me of 
the world and its ways.” 

“They ain’t a bit worse to look at than that picture 
in our big Bible at home of King Solomon and the Queen 
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of Sheba courting on the front steps of his 
harem!” retorted the captain with a logic 
that was as sound as it was misleading. 
Mrs. Martin was relieved mentally, but 
spiritually she was uneasy. She had the 
feeling that she was about to have too good 
a time, that there was something wrong 
about a woman of her age, and a Christian 
with an example to set, sitting down point- 
blank in front of a lot of naked Cupids tor- 
menting a girl who was evidently ashamed 
of not being better dressed herself. How- 
ever, she took comfort as she looked up and 
down the long rows of faces in front and 
behind and to the side of her, among whom 
she recognized every church-member in the 
town, even to the pastor and his wife and 
her sister, and his two children. If you are 
a saint you feel much better about doing 
wrong if all the other saints do it with you. 
Mrs. Martin could not have believed such a 


thing of herself, but morally she was in the 


same plight as those school-children who, 
all together and never singly, play truant 
on the first day of April. Doubtless the 
good God has seen many such an April-fool 
trick played by His saints, and doubtless 
He knows how to bear with such innocent 
transgressions, as any good teacher would 
know—not too severely, you understand, 
not with the quick rod of His displeasure, 
but gently, like a shower at the stolen April 
picnic. Or maybe He will “keep in”’ His 
elder children some day with an extra lesson 
to learn, a little Scripture of mercy to com- 
mit to practice. We need not worry. We 
do not escape the great vigilance of Him. 
He has a system of education for us that 
not only allows for our April-fool days off, 
but that turns these very days to account. 
Mrs. Martin had a conceit for righteous- 
ness that needed singeing. After this night 
she was destined never again to be able to 
deal so severely with the ‘‘carnal mind” in 
others. It had been coming for some time, 
this chastening; now she was to get it in 
full measure. ‘‘God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” This is why 
some obtuse persons often mistake them 
for mortal blunders. 


MXIT 


T THIS moment there was a flutter in 
the audience; literally a flutter, oc- 
casioned by two little lads who moved up 
and down the aisles distributing programs. 
This was followed by a singular, concen- 
trated silence as each person read and 
studied the folder. Elbert White, who had 
experienced some difficulty in adjusting his 
spectacles, was the last to discover, im- 
bedded between advertisements of the 
Ruckersville Granite Quarry and the Broad 
River Power Company, these words in 
fearfully tall type: 


THE RECORDING ANGEL 
Act I 


TABLEAU — The Angel 


ScENE I. Bilfire’s Saloon 
ScENE II. Office of Daddisman’s Hotel 


Act II 


ScENE I. Meeting of Woman’s Club 
ScENE II. Before the Post-Office 


Act III 


Scene I. The Workmen and the Angel 
ScENE II. Cupid and the Angel 


Act IV 


Scene I. The Town Square 
SceNnE II. Merry Maidens 


Before any one could recover from the 
shock of reading this emblematic prospectus 
of the evening’s enteftainment, the music 
began—strains as sedate as a church hymn 
and as slowly woven into melody. There 
was not a man or woman present who did 
not recall The Town Testament, and who 
did not feel that creepy sensation one may 
have when about to see his own ghost 
instead of some other less nearly related 
apparition. 

Trance mediums are doing a great 
work along this line, adding a new and 
vapory cubit to the superstitions of man. 
We have long had powers of illusion suffi- 
ciently developed to see the other fellow’s 
ghost; but when we become so diseased 
physically as to see our ownshade wandering 
accusingly in our bedtime darkness, we shall 
have received a moral impetus to better 
deeds—and more of them, in all probability. 

Ruckersville had been secretly alarmed 
and tormented for some months by the 
revelations of its accurately impersonated 
virtues and vices. And it was with a sigh 
of genuine relief that many of its citizens 
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discovered that the last copy of The 
Monthly Mercury contained no _ install- 
ment of The Town Testament. Now it 
appeared that this only meant that these 
revelations were to be dramatized in their 
very midst. 

The program trembled like a crackling 
leaf in Elbert’s hands. The type danced 
before his distracted eyes. The thin 
aigrette of white hair above his forehead 
stood erect with horror. 

‘“Who the deuce has been meddling with 


my business anyhow?” He lifted his eyes 
and glared round. But Mr. Bone was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“‘Husband,” said Mrs. Martin weakly, 
“‘T feel that this is no place for a Christian 
woman. Let’s go home!”’ 

“Be quiet!”’ hissed the captain through 
his clenched teeth, his goatee working 
convulsively and his eyes snapping. ‘‘I’ll 
see this thing through; and if there is the 
slightest reflection upon you in it, I’ll kill 
somebody!” 

“Reflection on me!” exclaimed his wife; 
“that is impossible. I’ve never been in 
Bilfire’s saloon! And serves them right 
that have, even if they are exposed here 
tonight!”’ she concluded indignantly, set- 
tling herself with the air of a person who is 
ready and willing to see justice done, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

At this moment some one turned the 
wicks of the chandelier lamps low. The 
music died away and the curtain rolled up. 

In the background, limned against an ex- 
tremely clear starlit sky, was the figure of an 
immense angel, clad with six splendid wings 
after the manner of the seraphs described 
in Isaiah’s vision. The head and lower part 
of the face were hooded in some misty 
whiteness. A very strong blue light con- 
centrated upon him and supplied the pallor 
with which we are accustomed to think of 
these strange beings. But the thrilling 
circumstance connected with the appari- 
tion was the fact that he was not writing 
in any absent-minded way in the enormous 
book that lay open and mysteriously sup- 
ported before him; but with eyes of mag- 


netic intensity his gaze traveled from one 
face to another in the audience and re- 
mained fixed for a hurriedly disconcerting 
moment each time before he made his note. 

Nothing could have been more gross or 
more crassly devised. But in this lay the 
success of Mr. Bone’s idea. Ruckersville 
was not artistic. The people there had 
never heard the expression of deus ex 
machina. But they had the exquisitely 
morbid self-consciousness of those who have 
heard many sermons on judgment and 
damnation. The sweat was standing out 
upon more than one brow as the curtain 
slowly descended. 

It is not my purpose to describe in detail 
the scenes that followed. The play was 
evidently The Town Testament, drama- 
tized and rendered even more veracious 
in action. The first two acts were en- 


tirely historical and intimately biographi- 
eal. And it is certain that if Elbert had 
taken liberties with Amy’s scripture, Mr. 
Bone’s playwright had interpolated even 
more. The scene in Bilfire’s saloon, for ex- 
ample, was far beyond Amy’s power to im- 
agine. But the audience recognized every 
idle man in the town in the twinkling of an 
eye after the curtain lifted, not merely by 
their singular resemblance but by their 
manner of action and speech. The first roar 
of laughter swept over the audience when a 
thin old man in the group round a table in 
the saloon arose, balanced himself with one 
hand upon the table, and began to explain 
how he came to be shot in the back where 
no gentleman should receive his wound. 

It was fortunate that the lamps in the 
chandeliers had been turned low; but there 
was much craning of necks; and the dark- 
ness was illumined in part by the smiling 
faces about the captain and his wife. 

The scene lasted a long time and, first 
and last, the audience heard repeated 
every incident of importance connected 
with the history of Ruckersville. But it 
was not until the curtain arose the second 
time, and the same static state of reminis- 
cent existence was again enacted by the 
same company of loafers, that an uneasy 
sensation went through the house and set- 
tled into the conviction that this entertain- 
ment was a satire upon the languor and 
shiftlessness of a people who lived too much 
to brag of a noble ancestry and too little in 
imitation of the said ancestors. This scene 
in the office of Daddisman’s Hotel repre- 
sented a meeting of the town council; and 
certain circumstances, extremely private, 
concerning the appropriation of fees and 
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the distribution of municipal taxes were 
humorously but ruthlessly exposed, as was 
the demijohn beneath the counter upon 
which the guests’ register rested. Colonel 
Lark, who sat by Mary Yancey, was furious, 
but managed to control himself when Mary 
sought his hand and held it throughout the 
painful and offensive scene. 

An audience with more spirit in express- 
ing its composite emotions might have 
created some disturbance, but the come- 
dians took no liberties with facts. Every 
speech was a literal quotation from one or 
another distinguished citizen. And there 
were too many witnesses to this for the 
victim to confess himself in resentment. 
Moreover, the women had entered into the 
spirit of the performance, and showed their 
sympathy and appreciation by a sort of 
perpetual cackle of feminine laughter. 
Therefore, no man dared challenge their 
wit directly to himself by getting up and 
going out. 

“Serves ’em right, the lazy things!” 
snickered Mrs. Magnis, nudging Mrs. 
Luster and wagging her head at Captain 
Martin, who sat severely erect as if he had 
been frozen stiff by his double upon the 
stage. 

Elbert had slowly disappeared, only the 
top of his head shining in the dim light, 
his face haggard and his eyes protruding 
with horror. He was thinking of how he 
could keep the nature of this devilish en- 
tertainment from Amy, and of what the 
consequences would be if she should learn 
the truth. Clark Story sat beside Sylvia, 
artlessly interested, and recognizing his 
neighbors with delighted ejaculations at 
his own perspicuity, but never tracing the 
slightest resemblance between himself and 
a certain feeble old visionary who sus- 
tained a sort of antiphonal relation to the 
other greater persons in the scene. Sylvia 
herself was engaged with one idea only, 
that of finding Jim Bone. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Bone, seated upon a tall stool, observed 
her constantly through the slit in the cur- 
tain. He wondered at her lack of interest. 
He would make up his mind later whether 
the fault was in Sylvia or in the play itself. 
Now he was too intent upon his purpose 
of giving the citizens of Ruckersville the 
opportunity of seeing themselves as others 
saw them, and of calculating the effect of 
his adventure in the varying expressions 
dimly discerned upon the faces of those 
nearest the stage. 

But if the women had enjoyed them- 
selves at the expense of the men in the first 
act, the tables were turned in the second; 
and the house rocked with roars of mascu- 
line mirth when the first scene of this act 
disclosed a meeting of the Woman’s Club 
with such diablerie of detail that nothing 
of all their affairs remained secret, from the 
caucusing with which they elected and 
excluded each other to the plans they dis- 
cussed for improving the men—but never 
the children. This taking of the bull by the 
horns, instead of holding the calf by the tail, 
was as shrewdly intimated as if Dickens had 
drawn a sketch of long-distance maternity 
for the comedians. 

Mrs. Fanning-Rucker sat with her old 
face flattened into a mechanical smile and 
opera glasses raised, by way of indicating 
her unconsciousness of the cause of the 
amusement about her. Mildred Percey 
blushed furiously when she discovered that 
the scene before the post-office began with 
the coming in of the various lady authors 
of Ruckersville with voluminous manu- 
scripts to mail, and progressed as a drama- 
tized criticism upon. the absurdity and 
unreality of these same manuscripts. The 
thing was very woodenly done—much 
exaggerated, the women thought—but, for 
the purpose in hand, it was effectively 
demonstrated that Ruckersville was an 
exceedingly funny sort of dead crater of 
literary inspiration. 

Mr. Bone had not concerned himself 
with any consideration for the harmony of 
dramatic art in having The Town Testa- 
ment dramatized. Therefore, if the first 
two acts were historical, the last two were 
allegorical. The Angel reappeared and 
now remained constantly in the back- 
ground. Apparently the spirit of life had 
changed in the town. There was a new 
order of things, which the audience was 
made to understand by the much more 
agreeable expression of the Angel. There 
was a moving scene of workmen, the climax 
of which appeared to be the breaking of 
ground for the Bone building. And a 
crowded scene full of animation on the 
square under conditions of prosperity 
brought on, the audience was left to infer, 
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Just try this 
genuine Southern dish 


TS delightful flavor “carries you 
back” to the land of warm hearts 
and hospitable homes. 


Even the cleverest of Southern 


The rich broth is combined with whole- 
tomato purée and contains tender chicken- 
meat, fine Virginia ham and thin slices of 
the juicy Okra—all spiced in characteristic 
Southern fashion. 

Try this tempting soup for dinner today. 
See what a pleasing variety it gives to the 
regular menu. 


Don’t limit your choice to one or two of the 
delicious Campbell “kinds”. Order them 
by the dozen—assorted. And enjoy the 
whole inviting list. 


21 kinds 
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10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea ay F 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 2! KINDS 
A Clam Bouillon _Printanier Pp 
For what I crave Clam Chowder Tomato Ow 
I'll do and dare, , 


Consomme Tomato-Okra 


Jo 
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None but the brave co GampBeLt 0 
Deserve this fare’’. Vegetable RN. e4. 


Vermicelli-Tomato } 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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We Invite You to Help Celebrate the 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


of the introduction of 


Hosiery 


“Onyx a 


which will take place on 


Wednesday, April 17th 


The Course of the “OVYX’’ Hosiery during 
this quarter of a century has been one of 
Uninterrupted Progress and of Unvarying 
Excellence, which has been appreciated by 
the Men and Women of this Country, who 
have been most Loyal in their Support of and 


Demand for the ‘fOVYX’’ Brand. 


In recognition of this spirit of loyalty, we are 
offering through your dealer, on the date 
mentioned, the following Special Values: 


for Women 


Women’s‘‘ONYX’’ Black, White and Tan Gauze Lisle with 
‘“‘DUB-L’’ TOP and High Spliced Heel; a Very Superior 
Quality. Our regular 50c. value, which will be offered at the 
Anniversary Sale Price of . 35c. per pair, 3 for $1.00 
Women’s ‘ONY X”’ Black Silk Lisle; Special Gauze Weight; 
~DUB-L”’ TOP; Reinforced Heel, Sole and Toe; Finest 
Quality of Mercerized Yarn. One of the regularly adver- 
tised 50c. values. Anniversary Sale Price of 


35c. per pair, 3 for $1.00 
Women’s “‘ONYX”’ Black Pure Thread Silk; Seasonable 


Weight; Splendid Value. One of our Representative Num- 
bers, containing all the Latest Improvements, as ‘“‘DUB-L” 
Silk Tops, etc. Actual value $1.50 per pair. Anniversary 


Sale Price Tear ait $1.00 per pair 
For Men 


Men’s ‘““ONYX”’ Black Silk Lisle. Our Best, Most Adver- 
tised, and Most Reliable 50c. quality; a number which has 
done more to build up our Men’s Hosiery than any other. For 
this sale in BLACK only. Never sold at less than 50c. per 
pair. Anniversary Sale Price . 35c. per pair, 3 for $1.00 
Men’s “‘ONYX”’’ Pure Thread Silk; Black and Colors, with 
Lisle Sole. Finest 50c. silk value ever offered. Anniversary 
Sale Price 35c. per pair, 3 for $1.00 


Look for your dealer’s announcement in the daily papers on this 
date, April 17, for full particulars, and if you cannot get service at 
the dealer’s from whom you always buy “ONYX” Hosiery, write’ 
us, and we will direct you to some dealer who can supply you. 


An exquisite Coles Phillips drawing in original colors — 
suitable for framing—will be sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 


Address Department E. P. 


Lord 3 Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors New York 
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by numerous recent enterprises and indus- 
tries, and more particularly by a more 
cheerful anticipation of the mere joys of 
life. Never did a man describe so com- 
plete a circle in rude dramatic art to get 
at a compliment to himself and at the 
vindication of his own point of view. 

The romantic passion, in particular, re- 
ceived astonishing emphasis in every scene 
now. Lovers appeared at every angle and 
in all the spare placesin the drama. Court- 
ship from the first incipient glance was 
portrayed with enthusiasm in every stage. 
And the climax—if there could be said to 
be a climax to such a performance—was in 
next to the last scene, when some of the 
easily recognized older people appeared to 
withdraw into a sort of blessing attituce 
in the background, while the front of the 
stage was given over to a series of innocent 
but ardent courtships. 

And for the sake of my own views upon 
the subject of ballet and ballet dancers— 
holding, as I do, that this form of amuse- 
ment is only suitable for young children 
to look at and enjoy—I wish that I might 
say that the play of The Recording Angel 
ended here. Certainly Mr. Bone had given 
the community a number of salutary shocks 
in the course of the evening and could have 
well afforded to leave out the closing fea- 
ture, which was a scandal and an outrage 
of which you may hear to this day in 
Ruckersville. In setting it down here 
you will understand that I am far from 
defending or approving Jim Bone’s conduct. 

Just as everybody in the audience was 
wondering what would happen next, the 
orchestra began a lively, flirting, kicking 
tune, and twenty figures, clad only in pink 
tights and a series of very full pink ruffles 
that reached not nearly to their knees, and 
bodices cut very low, whirled upon the 
stage, described the motions of a flight of 
butterflies that had suddenly been reduced 
to leg flights instead of wing flutterings. 
There was a moment of breathless silence 
during which those unspeakably pretty 
little pink beings showed what they could 
do to improve the audience’s opinion of 
the suppleness of the human body, by pre- 
senting first one phase of it, then another, 
for their consideration. Then there was 
a rousing yell of delight from the back 
part of the house where there were no less 
than a hundred young farmers and hill- 
billies, who had bought standing room and 
were now making the best of it by pounding 
upon the floor with two hundred feet. The 
pretty pink beings responded by shaking 
all the curls in their heads at them. This 
brought on more yells and a louder beating 
upon the boards. Never on election nights, 
or at any other time, had there been such 
an unparalleled demonstration. 

Suddenly in the midst of the uproar some 
one screamed. The lights were instantly 
turned up and it was seen that Mrs. 
Alexander Rucker-Martin had fainted. In 
an agonized moment the blessed relief of 
unconsciousness had overtaken her. It 
was not only that she refused to receive 
the impressions of pink legs upon the retinas 
of her eyeballs; it was that she could not 
fail to observe that the captain was more 
than willing to receive them. And even as 
the curtain went down upon the disgraceful 
exhibition, and the captain, assisted by 
Elbert White, bore his senseless spouse 
down the aisle, it was observed by all that 
the captain still smiled fatuously and 
happily. 

I say, I make no excuse for this feature 
of an otherwise instructive occasion. 
deplore it. Still, there is this extenuat- 
ing circumstance: if we remained as the 
Creator designed us and left us, we should 
all be in costumes of even less material 
than those worn by any ballet dancer. 

Naturally, Mr. Bone never again got a 
full house. The lines were drawn, and 
those particular saints who have every- 
where left the theater to be debauched in 
their absence refused to attend any more 
plays in Bone Hall. If they could have 
consented to go back they might have by 
the force of their demands been instru- 
mental in eliminating the ballet. As it was, 
this dance and these dancers became a 
feature of the place. And all the young 
people, besides many older ones, were in 
constant attendance there during the win- 
ter that followed. It was not that they 
were vicious; but, desiring amusement and 
having no better standard, to them the 
ballet typified what they had so far missed 
in life—a whimsical, joyful expression in 
motion of youth, beauty and happiness. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Counted 
Chewing Hum 


Chiclets are the refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. Served at swag- 
ger luncheons, teas, 
dinners, card parties. 
The only chewing gum 
that ever received the 
unqualified sanction of 
best society. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


Look for the Bird Cards 


in the packages. You can 
secure a_ beautiful Bird 


Album free. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
ew Yor! 


The Farrand Cecilian. 


The Cecilian Pianos 
that anyone can play 


Oe ge 


The Sohmer Cecilian, 


A Song at Twilight with the Cecilian 


If you have music in your soul you need 
not be restrained by having untrained fin- 
gers. On the Cecilian your own ideas, 
your own ideals, may mold’ the inusical 
masterpieces into something intimately 
your own. 


The Piano is not of a day nor a year, but 
for many years. Why risk chances of dis- 
appointment? The Cecilian courts compar- 
ison of quality and investigation of merit. 
Won't you write for descriptive literature and 
allow us to give you a practical demonstration? 


Address Department D. 


THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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Have Made PALMOLIVE. 


| 
| 


Jnlike 


Orient. 


‘Palmolive Does More Than These 
| ‘emg Oils Alone Can Do 


} 
Now, after 36 years of study, of determining 
Ut what is needed in soap, what heretofore 
has been utterly 
lacking, we have 
perfected this 
secret of the far 
East. We have 
blended these 
two beautifying 
oils in a pure, 
cleansing soap. 
Thus Palm- 
_ olive does more 
than any other 
soap can do— 
what these oils 
alone are quite 
unable to do. 


! . 
' Palmolive Cream 


i A pure white cream, manufactured 
/: our own laboratories after an orig- 
jal formula. 
| Penetrates and softens the skin, 
leansing the deepest pores. Leaves 
1e skin in the pink of condition. 
You will note a marked improve- 
}.ent in your complexion the first day 
lou use this efficient skin beautifier. 
} wonderful aid to the splendid effects 
il Palmolive Soap. 
') Practically every drug store in the 
nited States sells Palmolive Soap 
ad Palmolive Cream! Your drug- 
st will recommend it, 
) Send the band from a cake of Palmolive 
pp and we will send you a generous fac- 
} e jar of Palmolive Cream, postpaid. 


Fresh, Green 
Hue From 


Olive Oil 


Palmolive is 
perfectly pure. 
Contains no free 


Any Other Soap 


The ancient Orientals have taught a mighty lesson on the care of the skin. 
| For ages past the famous beauties of the Orient have possessed marvelous complexions, as a 
result of using Palm and Olive Oils. 


alkali. No artificial color is used. The olive oil 
used in Palmolive gives this soap its delicate green 
coloring. 

By this purity the natural oils of the skin are 
protected and the skin is kept soft and smooth. 

This is why Palmolive is used by so many 
mothers for bathing Baby. If the child’s skin is 
properly cleansed and nourishéd from the start, 
in later years it will show the good effects of the 
early Palmolive treatment. 


A Pure, Oriental 
Fragrance 


Palmolive’s delicate odor is faintly, yet de- 
lightfully fragrant. In Palmolive a strong per- 
fume is not necessary. The dainty odor is one of 
sweetness and purity—a wholesome breath from 
the Orient. 


Palmolive Conquers 
Hard Water 


These Oriental oils make Palmolive lather freely 
in HARD water as well as soft. This feature 
alone makes it doubly valuable where soft water 
is not plentiful. Try a sample of Palmolive in 
hard water — then try some other soap and note 
the difference! See sample offer. 
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PALMOLIVE Soap owes its splendid cleansing and beautifying properties to this secret of the 


Palmolive is, therefore, quite different from all others. It is ove than a mere soap. 


Palmolive Lasts Longer 


When you try Palmolive you will be de- 
lighted—not only because it is so much better, 
but because it lasts longer. It remains firm even 
when worn to wafer thinness. 

Palmolive’s surprisingly low cost compared 
with its high quality, its wide variety of uses, 
its wonder-working effect upon all complexions, 
its long lasting ability, makes it extremely 
economical. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for sample and free book- 
let, ‘‘ The Easy Way to Beauty’’— NOW! 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
482 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Carey Patent Lap 
of strong burlap covers over 
nail-heads and joining of rolls, 
so join can never work loose, 


1. Foundation of 
Wool Felt 


Specially made of best 
materialsin ourown mill. 
Saturated with oily ce- 
ment to render water- 
tight and permanently 
flexible. 


2. Heavy 
Body of 


Asphalt Cement 


The most durable and 
suitable cement compo- 
sition ever produced for 
roofing purposes. This 
cement body is laid on 

m the woolen felt founda- 
tion and is the “‘heart"’ 
of the Carey Roof, 


3. Outer Cover of 

Heavy Burlap 
Imbedded over cement 
body, protects it and 
gives great tensile 
strength to the Carey 
Roof, 


4. Asphalt Com- 
pound Imbedded 
into Burlap 
Preserves Burlap, her- 
metically seals cement 
body, and forms outer 
surface of the Carey 

Root, 
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Asphalt Compound 


cements down and covers over Lap, 
making water tight, permanent, 
perfect join. 


One Roofing That 


Time Cannot Destroy 


CaREY’s Flexible Cement Roofing, after nearly 30 
years of service on buildings of every character 
throughout the United States, has clearly proved to 
be the one roof that fulfills al requirements of a 
perfect roofing— Safety, Economy of upkeep, Protection 
and Durability. 

Wherever careful study and comparison of all 
known roofing materials are made by building owners, 
superintendents and architects, with the idea of 
obtaining the best value for dollar, the Carey Roof is 
invariably selected. 
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is the highest type of modern roof construction—the result of 
years of labor and experiments. It consists of a heavy, flexible 
cement body placed between a substantial woolen felt founda- 
tion and an outer covering of strong Calcutta Burlap, in which, 
in turn,.is imbedded a heavy asphalt compound. ° 

The flexible cement body is the heart of Carey’s roofing. 
It is the most durable, water-proof and weather-resisting 
cement composition ever constructed for a roofing purpose. 
It is tempered to resist the greatest extremes of heat and cold. 

The life and flexibility of this cement body are permanently 
preserved by the woolen felt foundation and the outer covering 
of Burlap. This strong burlap gives great tensile strength to 
the Carey Roof and is itself preserved by the asphalt compound 
imbedded in its meshes. : 

The Carey Patent Lap (illustrated above) makes the joins 
of the roofing perfectly water-tight. This patent lap consists 
of an extension of the burlap which covers over the nails, and 
when cemented down, makes the Carey Roof a solid sheet over 
the entire top of the building. 


Thus the Carey Roof is absolutely time-proof. It cannot 
dry-out, crack, or deteriorate, because its “heart” of 
flexible asphalt cement is hermetically sealed from the 
action of the elements, all the wear coming upon the outer 
surface of asphalt compound. 


When Carey’s Roofing leaves the factory it is finished 
complete, ready for instant laying. No workman can alter 
its construction. No special skill or experience is needed to 
lay it. And once laid, it will last as long as the building. 


We invite and urge every building owner, architect or 
superintendent, to make a thorough comparison of all other 
roofings with Carey’s before reaching a decision. Our com- 
plete booklet, together with a generous sample of Carey’s 
Flexible Cement Roofing, will be mailed you on request. 


The Philip Carey Company 


General Offices and Factories 
43 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati 
Chattanooga, Memphis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Montreal, 
Cleveland, Nashville, 
Dallas, Newark, N. J., 
New Orleans, 


Allentown, Pa., 
Atlanta, 
Baltimore, 
Birmingham, 
Boston, 


Harrisburg, 
Hartford, 
Havana, 
Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, 
Knoxville, 


Omaha,, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, 
Rochester, 


Spokane, 
St. Louis, 
Syracuse, 
Toledo, 
Toronto, 
San Francisco, Wheeling, 
Little Rock, New York, Scranton, Winnipeg, 
Los Angeles, Oklahoma City, Seattle, Washington. 


Write nearest branch if not familiar with name of our local dealer 


Buffalo, 
Charlotte, 


Denver, 
Detroit, 


20-Year-Old Carey Roofs on Carpenter Steel Works, Reading, Pa. 
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NE of the prevalent literary —if we may 

call it suech—diversions of the period is 
the writing of the story of the beginning, 
progress and culmination of the break be- 
tween those erstwhile bosom friends, ‘‘ Dear 
Theodore” and “Dear Will,’ known in 
public life as former President Roosevelt 
and present President Taft. 

Being somewhat literary—after a man- 
ner of speaking—it is my intention to take 
a hack at that story myself, and I claim 
nothing for the narrative that shall follow 
except that it is absolutely and irrefragably 
true. It is the real story—that is, the real 
story of the beginning of the break, of the 
first dissension, of the primary incentive 
that led, through many and devious routes, 
to the avowed candidacy for the nomina- 
tion this year by Mr. Roosevelt in opposi- 
tion to the man whom he personally made 
president of the United States, whom he 
selected from all the candidates for the 
place, whom he nominated by the power of 
the presidency and its officeholders, and 
whom he elected by the virtue of his over- 
whelming popularity. It is not to be the 
story of the subsequent clashes, and mis- 
understandings, and jealousies, and con- 
demnations, and alleged ingratitude, and 
alleged intolerance and all other causes for 
the great rupture. It is only the story of 
the beginning, of the first rift in the lute, 
of the initial divergence. 

Mr. Taft was elected president on 
November 3, 1908. There was a day or so 
of jubilation in the White House, and then 
the course of the Government’s business 
proceeded as smoothly as any business 
could proceed with the dynamic Roosevelt 
in direction. It had been apparent for 
weeks that Mr. Taft would defeat Mr. 
Bryan. That event was as certain as it 
was certain that election day would dawn. 
Consequently, there had been tentative 


discussions among Republicans as to the 


division of the spoils by Mr. Taft and to 
tentative allotments of office, even before 
Taft’s election was finally accomplished. 
The large concern at the moment was the 
personnel of the Taft Cabinet. 


Taft's First Kick Over the Traces 


Candidates for Cabinet places appeared 
right after election. Of course, strictly 
speaking, no man can be a candidate for a 
Cabinet place, for the Cabinet must be, or 
should be, of the personal selection of the 
president. But, nevertheless, various ways 
are found to push claims of various men for 
Cabinet places, and so politics, and not the 
personal desires of the president, cuts a 
large figure in the final selections. Men 
are “‘mentioned,”’ you understand, usually 
at the suggestion of themselves or their 
friends, and the “attention of the presi- 
dent is called’’ to their qualifications, 
political strength and to the other impelling 
reasons for their selection. 

The question of the attorney-generalship 
in the Taft Cabinet was important. Nobody 
had an idea that Mr. Taft would continue 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attorney-general at the close of the Admin- 
istration, in the office, and the friends of 
various men qualified for the place began 
to press the claims of various eminent law- 
yers. One man whose name was urged was 
Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mr. Kellogg was then acting for the Goy- 
ernment in the prosecution of the Standard 
Oil case. He had made a great reputation 
for himself. He was fitted in every way. 
Moreover, Colonel Roosevelt had the high- 
est regard for his abilities and his character 
and his work, and Colonel Roosevelt was 
for him for attorney-general. 

When Colonel Roosevelt is for anybody 
he is for that person hard. He was enthu- 
siastic for Kellogg, and he told Mr. Taft 
that Kellogg was the one man in all the 
country fitted to be attorney-general and 
to carry out the Roosevelt corporation poli- 
cies. Colonel Roosevelt had various talks 
with Mr. Taft on the subject, and became 
convinced that Mr. Taft would appoint 
Kellogg. Consequently, Roosevelt told 
Kellogg and the friends of Kellogg that the 
matter was as good as settled. This all 
occurred in the time between election day, 
November 8, 1908, and the opening day of 
Congress, December 7, 1908. Mr. Roose- 
velt told others, also, and the word passed 
in the inner circle that Kellogg was likely to 
be the next attorney-general. Kellogg’s 
friends thought so, and they were elated. 
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The Gridiron Club gave its first din) 
for that season at the New Willard Hote’ 
the night of December 12, 1908—Satur¢ 
night. At that dinner there was a frieng 
Kellogg who had known him from boyho 
who had been active in pushing the claj 
of Kellogg, who was one of the closest 
most intimate friends of Colonel Roosey 
a man of much importance in the busi 
and financial world. Also at that din 
were many members of the Roosey 
Administration, many senators, represen 
tives, and scores of the biggest men of | 
country from all states and leaders in ey 
walk of life. President Roosevelt sat at 
right hand of the presiding officer at 
dinner and President-elect Taft sat n 
to President Roosevelt. Vice-Presid 
Fairbanks sat at the left of the presid 
officer, and Vice-President-elect Shern 
next to Fairbanks. The others 
scattered about the room. 

Mr. Taft had come up from Augus 
Georgia, to attend thedinner. He inte 
to take the train at midnight that night, 
to New York for a few days and then 
back to Georgia. It was his plan to leg 
New York on Thursday, December sey 
teenth, and go back to the South withc 
stopping in Washington. 


What Frank B. Kellogg Misse« 


The Gridiron Club had fun with its ¢ 
tinguished guests, and the distinguish 
guests had: fun with the Gridiron Ch 
The outgoing and the incoming preside 
were lampooned and came back sturdi 
It was a big night. The dinner was over 
midnight. As the guests were going ¢ 
a United States senator, whose name i 
not necessary to mention, stopped to spe 
with the friend of Kellogg mentioned abo: 

The senator knew that the other m 
was a friend of Kellogg, but he also kn 
that the business connections of the otl 
man were such that he might natural 
from business reasons, be averse to seél 
a trustbuster like Kellogg in the Cabi 
So the senator, rather jubilantly, said 
Kellogg’s friend: ‘Well, we’ve got it 
so Kellogg won’t be in Taft’s Cabinet.” 

“Ts that so?” asked the other man ra 
lamely, for he had been told by Presi 
Roosevelt that the matter was as g 
as settled. ; 

“Tt certainly is,’ chuckled the sena 
“We fixed it today. Frank Kellogg wi 
get the place. That’s decided upon 
fixed,” and he moved off, still chucklit 

The other man found Kellogg, who ¥ 
at the dinner—or, at any rate, in the hot 

“Frank,” he said, ‘‘you won’t 
appointed attorney-general.”’ 

“What do you mean?” gasped Kell 

“T mean just what I said. You won’ 
appointed attorney-general by Mr. T 

““How do you know?” asked Kellogg 

“‘T can’t tell you how I know, but I kn 
I have no doubt that my information 
correct. You won’t get the place.” 

“But,” insisted Kellogg, ‘I have b 
assured by President Roosevelt that I : 
to have the place.” 

“That may be,” said the friend. “J 
Roosevelt has told me he thinks Mr. T: 
will appoint you, but I know differentl 

Next. morning the friend called up 
White House and made an appointment 
see the President. Meantime Mr. 
had gone to New York. The appo 
ment was for Monday morning, Decem 
fourteenth, at eleven o’clock. 

The friend of Kellogg went to the 
House. ‘‘Theodore,’’ he said to Presi 
Roosevelt, ‘““Mr. Taft doesn’t intend 
appoint Frank Kellogg attorney-gener 

“You're crazy !”’ exclaimed the Preside 
“Why, I have every assurance that he } 
appoint Kellogg.” 

“Has Mr. Taft ever said so in so m 
words?”’ 

“No,”’ Mr. Roosevelt replied, “bu 
have urged him strongly to appoint K 
logg, telling him how necessary I think it 
to have Kellogg in that place to contin 
my policies, and it is my opinion that 
intends to appoint him.” x 

“Well, he doesn’t intend to appoint hi 
Some other man will get the place.” 

“By Godfrey!” shouted Preside 
Roosevelt, ‘‘we’ll see about that!” 

He called in Secretary Loeb, and i 
structed Loeb to get in communicati 


with Mr. Taft by long-distance telepho 


and to ask Mr. Taft to stop in Washingt 


_ Eggs ala Benedict 


RECIPE No. 32 
Send for the famous Little 
Red Devil recipes 

Split English muffins and 
toast them. Spread thinly 
with Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Placeapoachedeggoneach half 
muffin and cover with thick 
cream sauce. Serve at once. 


ao 


from 
Every-day Tastes 


HEN you want a vacation 
from every-day tastes, get 
some Underwood Deviled 


Ham and try eggs a la Benedict. 
It is only one of lots of delicious 

Underwood Ham things you can 
make—omelets and croquettes for 
| breakfast, scallops and souftHes for 
j luncheon, salads and dressings for 
| dinner, etc. Great for sandwiches. 
| 


Take a Vacation 


And all these tantalizing dishes 
give you the taste which only 
Underwood Deviled Ham has, 
the taste of tender ham, salted, 
sugared and hickory smoked; 
cooked en casserole to save all the 
delicate taste; ground fine and 
mixed with the savory Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of 42 bland 
| spices. Not hot—just mouth- 
| watering. 

Send for the farrous Little Red Devil 
recipes. They are in our book ‘*'Taste 
The Taste and Some Cookery News.”’ 
Free. Just send us your name and address 
and those of your grocer, mentioning 
whether he keeps Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Or send 15c for small can to try. 

Try these delicious dishes now. And 

the first thing to do is to find out if your gro- 


} 
i 


H 
\ 


cer has Underwood Deviled Ham, today. 


Made by the William Underwood 
Company, 52 Fulton Street, Boston. 


UNDERWOOD 


DEVILED 


Branded with 

the Devil, 
but fit for 
the Gods 
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on his way back to Georgia. They got Taft 
to the telephone and it was arranged that 
Taft should stop over for a night in Wash- 
ington instead of going straight back to 
Georgia. 

It may be remembered that there was 
some newspaper speculation because Mr. 
Taft, on Thursday, December 17, 1908, 
stopped overnight at the White House with 
President Roosevelt instead of carrying 
out his announced plan of going back to 
Georgia without stopping at Washington. 
Mr. Taft did stay overnight at the White 
House on that date, and the reason he 


| stayed overnight was because President 


Roosevelt asked him to. And the reason 
President Roosevelt asked him to was be- 


| cause President Roosevelt wanted to find 


out about the appointment of Kellogg as 
attorney-general. 

President Roosevelt demanded the ap- 
pointment of Kellogg. He went so far as 
to say he understood Mr. Taft had virtually 
promised the place to him for Kellogg. 
Mr. Taft called the attention of Mr. Roose- 
velt to the fact that he had not promised 
the place to Kellogg, that he had listened 
to the indorsements of Kellogg by Mr. 
Roosevelt and others and had taken the 
matter under advisement. He said bluntly 
to Mr. Roosevelt that he had made no 
definite promise, and that if Mr. Roose- 
velt had that impression from his conversa- 
tions about Kellogg it was an erroneous 
impression. 

Moreover, Mr. Taft said he did not in- 
tend to appoint Kellogg. He said he had 
the highest admiration for Kellogg’s abili- 


ties as a lawyer and for the work he had | 


done and was doing in the Standard Oil 
case, but he did not think it wise to have as 
attorney-general in| his Cabinet a man 
identified with a prosecution then in prog- 
ress. He intended to continue Mr. Kel- 
logg in the Standard Oil case, of course, and 
was confident of his success; but he desired 
to keep him where he was and not take him 
into the Cabinet. Besides, he wanted as 
attorney-general a lawyer who was not 
identified with any of the cases then pend- 
ing, in order that he might be free to carry 
out the plans he, Taft, had in mind as to 
other legal policies of the Government. 
Colonel Roosevelt urged Mr. Taft to 
reconsider and name Kellogg, but Mr. Taft 
refused. There was no anger in the confer- 
ence. Both men were pleasant and polite 
and both firm, but Colonel Roosevelt was 
disappointed and, to tell the truth, shocked. 


Before The Colonel Sailed Away 


President Roosevelt had other candidates 
for office. He wanted George von Lengerke 
Meyer, who was his postmaster-general, 
retained by Mr. Taft in some Cabinet 
position. He wanted a place for William 
Loeb, Junior, his efficient secretary. Con- 
trary to a current report, he did not ask 
that Jimmie Garfield should be retained as 
the head of the Department of the Interior 
or elsewhere. Mr. Taft made Mr. Meyer 
his secretary of the navy. That was not 
so hard of accomplishment, for it com- 
mitted Taft politically in no way, and 
everybody in Massachusetts got in behind 
Meyer, both Senators Lodge and Crane 
being for him. The actuating motive for 
Lodge was to keep Meyer in public life in 
Washington and keep him out of Massa- 
chusetts, for he knew if Meyer went back 
to Massachusetts Meyer would run for 
senator against him, and might win. At 
any rate, everybody was for Meyer, includ- 
ing President Roosevelt, and Meyer got the 
place. Also Mr. Loeb was made collector 
of the Port of New York. 

Still the rejection of Kellogg miffed 
President Roosevelt. Also it led to other 
evidences of cross purposes—not friction, 
perhaps, but irritation on the part of Mr. 
Roosevelt at least. It was the beginning of 
the break. 

On March 3, 1909, the day before Mr. 
Roosevelt left the White House, a friend 
called on him—an intimate personal friend. 
They discussed Mr. Taft. 

“He isn’t acting right,’ said Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

“Pshaw, Theodore!” said the friend, 
“he hasn’t done anything that should 
offend you. Give himachance. You can’t 
expect to be ex-president and president 
too. He’s going to be president after noon 
tomorrow, not you. Give him a chance.” 

“He isn’t acting right,’’ repeated Roose- 
velt doggedly. 

And the next day he left Washington for 
New York, and in a month or so sailed 
for Africa. 


This season the fashionable tailors are 
finishing all trousers with belt loops. They 
are also making belts of the same fabric as 
the suiting to give the latest style effect. 


This is a new note 
in men’s wear. 


“Snugtex” Fabric Belts are 
specially woven in one piece 
of pure wool fabric, reinforced 
inside with a flexible water- 
proof lining. They are made for 
wear as well as style. Every 
belt guaranteed for a year. 


And they are more comfort- 
able than any leather belt can 
possibly be, because of this 
exclusive comfort feature— 


—_———— 
Elastic Fabric (Patent Applied for). 


That small bit of elastic fabric (which is the 
same color as the belt fabric) allows the belt to 
give with the movements of the body. Any man, 
be he slim or stout, can wear a Snugtex Belt in 
perfectcomfort. And he’ll be up-to-date in style. 


Materials —Snugtex Belts are 
made ofall wool fabrics, with and 
withoutthe elastic comfortfeature. 
With bothtongueandtongueless 
buckles in a variety of finishes. 


Colors—To harmonize with the 
fashionable suitings. 4 browns, 
4 grays, 2 blues, black and flan- 
nel white. 


Prices—50 cents and $1, 
according to materials and trim. 
Guaranteed for a year. 


Where Sold—At most haber- 
dashers. Not sold by mail, but 
if you have any difficulty find- 
ing Snugtex, write us and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Get one at your Men’s Furnishing Store 


Smith Webbing Co., 350 Broadway, New York 


Manufactory —Pawtucket, R. I. 
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What You Need to Know 
About Paint! 


SOAS RN ak 
VASO AOS SSSA 


HERE are three big 
essentials for good 
y paint. It must penetrate 
oma the pores of the surface 
3 painted, it must be elas- 
tic, and it must be water- 
proof. Long ago it was 
discovered that the paint 
that met these requirements perfectly was 
made of pure white lead mixed with pure lin- 
seed oil. Then a swarm of substitutes and 
adulterants appeared. ‘They are still here — 
lowering prices and destroying quality. 


Adulterated paint may be too soft or it 
may crack and peel off. To be sure you are 
getting good, old-fashioned, service-giving 
paint specify 


utch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. The Dutch Boy Painter on a keg 
of white lead is your guarantee of purity. The white 
lead and oil should be mixed on the premises by an 
experienced painter after he has examined the surface 
to be painted. White lead 
paint may be tinted any con- 
ceivable color. It clings to 
the wood like a clinched nail 
until its surface is slowly 
worn away. Don’t experi- 
ment with doubtful substi- 
tutes. Ask your painter to use 
Dutch Boy Painter White 
Lead and see that he does. 


Let us send you our 


*““PAINT POINTS”’ 


A collection of interesting information 
helpful to every property owner. Ask 
for Paint Points 132. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Stencil Catalogue Free 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will send you free 
our Stencil catalogue, showing 
over 100 exclusive designs for 
decorating interior walls. You 
may select any stencils shown 
in the catalogue and they will 
be sent cut, ready for use, for 
one-half the catalogue price. 
These are not ordinary stencils, 
but were designed especially 
for us by one of the foremost 
stencil artists in this country. 

Ask for Stencil Catalogue 132 
For catalogue, address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
Stencil Department 
111 Broadway, New York 
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low’s Business and Why 


HE organization of banks ought to be 

a pretty fair index to business conditions 
in a country where checks are employed to 
discharge obligations to the extent they 
are employed in the United States. Assum- 
ing this to be a correct criterion, it is inter- 
esting to observe that during February the 
applications to organize national banks 
numbered twenty-four. At the same time 
seventeen out of eighteen applications pend- 
ing were approved and one rejected, while 
fourteen, witha capitalization of $2,100,000, 
were authorized to begin business. The 
average capital of the fourteen beginning 
business was $150,000, which is more than 
the average capital—about $141,250—of 
the 7353 national banks doing business at 
the close of February, 1912. The number 
of banks organized since the bank act went 
into effect has been 10,149, of which 2796 
have discontinued business, leaving the 
number of active institutions as above 
stated—which number had $744,272,273 
note circulation outstanding at the close of 
the month mentioned. The assumption is 
reasonable that the application for a new 
charter nearly every day during February 
proves that there is a purpose to serve a 
growing business want. 

There is, therefore, encouragement in 
the latest monthly statistics of the national 
Comptroller’s Department. Information 
at hand does not reveal the location of the 
proposed new banks—nor is it important 
for this writing that the location be known, 
since it is the business of the country as a 
whole that is being considered; and the 
statistics already quoted indicate that 
nearly three-quarters of the new banks are 
destined to serve a permanent business 
want. The percentage of all the banks 
organized that were still active at the end 
of February is rising seventy-two—a very 
creditable figure. These statistics deal 
with national banks only. Besides, there 
are always in process of formation state 
banks; and state banks are probably in- 
creasing in some parts of the country quite 
as fast as national banks. On the whole, 
therefore, credit facilities to meet the 
legitimate commercial and financial needs 
of the future are not likely to be lacking, so 
long as nothing shall occur to upset con- 
fidence. Whether confidence is making 
growth at present is rather a nice matter to 
decide. Fundamental conditions are grad- 
ually working into a shape where they will 
serve as a basis upon which to rear a sound 
and vast business structure. Obstacles to 
the reéstablishing of sound conditions are 
considerable and progress is slow, for the 
present age differs from all others that have 
gone before in that it has brought forward 
new problems of great moment to be solved. 


Less Work and More Pay 


How to feed the world’s people has be- 
come a serious question. How to furnish 
employment is an equally important ques- 
tion. In the Far East the cable tells of dire 
distress from hunger; of the slaughter of 
children because there is nothing for them 
to eat. There are hosts of unemployed in 
certain parts of this country—some of 
them shiftless and the product of the age 
and world conditions, and some of them 
willing to work, but unable to find employ- 
ment for lack of fitness or because of years 
or other infirmity, or because there is noth- 
ing to be done where they chance to be. 
Whether there is an excess of people in the 
world is a question that might sincerely 
be asked; and there are very many other 
queries that might be raised. While some 
people are unable to earn enough to supply 
themselves with food and clothing, others 
are receiving and are able to enforce a return 
in wages that were never before paid for 
like work; and these very people are doing 
things that still add to the cost of living. 

In early March there is what is known 
in New England as Town Meeting Day, a 
day when the legal voters meet to elect 
town officers, to make appropriations and 
determine the civic policy for the ensuing 
year. The observing student might have 
seen on that day in the current year fre- 
quent attempts to secure an advance in 
wages for town labor by hand and team. 
In some towns votes were adopted that 
hereafter eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work in all town employment. For- 
merly ten hours was a day’s work, though 
latterly it has been nine hours. From 


| ten hours to eight registers a decrease in 
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service of twenty per cent; and the wages _ 
are more for eight hours than they formerly 
were for ten hours—fifteen to thirty-three 
per cent greater. Nor does this arrange- 
ment affect towns only. The price of 
municipal labor determines to a greater or 
less extent the price that must be paid for 
similar work by the individual in the 
neighborhood. Eyen farming has to be 
done on a new basis. From “sun to sun” 
in the farmer’s work has now become from 
seven-thirty A. M. to four-thirty P. M., with 
an hour for dinner, wherever the eight-hour 
rule is in operation; and the situation is 
the same in the mills and factories. Every- 
body wants more pay for less work; and 
the grocer-and-provision man wants more 
money for what he sells and tries to buy for 
as little as possible. } 


eye of the public from the first of March, 
The operatives demanded a minimum wage 
among other advantages, which the opera- 
tors were unwilling to grant; and the 


established in other ways—meaning, it is 
understood, by legislation. This estab- 


tion of wages, which other countries may 
likely be called on to imitate. 


John Bull’s Labor Problems 


Once again England furnishes a specta- 


cial condition to undertake the job; and 
it was said that if either of the Northern 
concerns were to be asked to take over the 
Thames yard and construct the ships they 
would be unable to comply with the de- 
mands imposed by labor. And, were the 
Northern firms to undertake the construc- 
tion of the vessels, it is considered certain 
that the labor unions would forbid their 
members to work upon them; and the dis- 
pute would not unlikely lead to a general 
shipyard strike. These things are men- 
tioned here to illustrate the point before 
made that this age is peculiar in the prob- 
lems that it has brought forward for consid- 
eration and solution; and these illustrations 
are merely a few of many that might be 
cited, and in only one or two of several 
directions in which they might be found. 

These things are among the handicaps 
under which business is operating; and 
because of these handicaps it is difficult to 
judge when or how business enterprise will 
recover its former state of activity and 
profitableness. The situation is compli- 
cated by the radical attitude of politicians, 
whose leaders are beginning to be as am- 
bitious to deprive business interests of 
whatever advantages they may have as 
they formerly were to provide those advan- 
tages. The notion that business is every- 
thing and must not be interfered with has 
become almost obsolete. And now it is 
proposed that certain kinds of business—_ 
whatever the general Government can 
exercise jurisdiction over—shall be regu- 
lated. When prices of commodities, trans- 
portation, and so on, shall be regulated by 
Federal authority it will be only a step to 
regulating wages, and many forms of 
individual initiative will perish from the 
land. Whether these things will come to 
pass is to be known hereafter rather than 
now; but, until they do come to pass or 
it is determined that they shall not, the 
business interests of the country will have 
to grope in the dark to a greater or less 
extent. The wonder is not that business is 
pot, better, but that it is as good as it seems 
to be. 

It is worth while to take a closer look at 
business for what it may reveal. 
cotton is a cent higher in North Carolina 
than a month ago and eight cents higher at 
New York, there has been more than a 
corresponding advance in goods; and it is 
declared that for once the manufacturer is 
in the saddle and the buyer takes dictation. 
It is further declared that most of the 
Southern mills are so well sold ahead that 
they are not anxious to take orders for 
immediate delivery, and buyers are finding 
difficulty in supplying prompt delivery 
without bidding up prices. Yarn manu- 
facturers are reported declining orders that 


he" The 
Union Suit 
© Without a Fault 


y)) Every disadvantage of the 
gay old union suit has been 
overcome and every ad- 
‘vantage of it retained in the 


Klosed- 
Krotch 


(Patented) 


Union Suit 


With the seat opening running down 
into one leg. 


‘It is the ideal Union Suit, for the crotch is 
closed like a pair of drawers. No open 
edges running through the crotch to draw 
or cut, because the seat opening runs 
}down into one leg. No buttons in the 
crotch to pull and chafe. Opening down 
front does not connect with opening in 
‘the seat. Observe how flap across seat is 
‘fastened. Impossible to gape open or roll 
‘into uncomfortable folds. 


Ask your dealer to show you 


White Cat Union Suits 
' With the Patented Klosed- Krotch 


For the man seeking solid comfort this is the 
underwear to buy. Made of the finest 
‘yarn with the special cable twist, it 

wears like iron, yet is soft and elastic, 
snug fitting and smooth. Comes in 

all weights, wool and cotton—in § 
all sizes, proportioned to fit every- 
k for this White Cat 


COOPER 


ferran 


It is your guarantee 
‘of everlasting underwear satisfaction. ‘Sy, 
If not at your dealer’s, write to the Sw 
originators and patentees. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


‘The following firms are licensed by the Cooper 
Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis., to manufacture 
'the patent KLOSED-KROTCH: 


Goodknit Klosed-Krotch Athletic Union Suits, 
Made of nainsook, linen and silk. 
Goodenow-Brookfield Knitting Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Cooper Mfg. Co., Bennington, Vt. 

Men’s Klosed-Krotch Spring Needle Knit Union Suits. 


Van Dyke Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ladies’ and Children's Klosed-Krotch Union Suits. 


[Giggs 


Seat 
opening 
runs down 
into one leg. 


Klosed-@ 
Krotch | 


(Patented) 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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do not show satisfactory profit. The 
reorganization of the Southern Yarnspin- 
ners’ Association is expected to prove of 
advantage to the trade in the matter of 
maintaining prices. 

The South is first in the development of 
new crop news, for planting began there in 
February, though under somewhat adverse 
circumstances as to weather. An excess of 
rain delayed fieldwork, and plowing was 
backward in most districts. Though 
farmers in Texas and Oklahoma, and per- 
haps Louisiana, expect to plant as much 
cotton as last year—and it may be more— 
farmers in the Atlantic States are signing 
agreements to curtail the cotton acreage. 
A recent statement was that twenty thou- 
sand South Carolina farmers will reduce 
acreage on an average of ten acres each, 
or two hundred thousand acres. To what 
extent the farmers of other states will do 
the same thing will appear hereafter. The 
small bookings of fertilizers suggest the ex- 
istence of a disinclination to farm as much 
or as well as last year; and the cotton acre- 
age is not an insignificant factor in the busi- 
ness community when it comes to handling 
and disposing of the crop in the autumn. 
The presence of rain in the South is about 
the best consideration of the early season. 
Could certain districts of the country have 
had like conditions last year, agricultural 
crops would not have shown the deficiency 
they did in certain instances. 

The Western farmers have been fortu- 
nate in disposing of the bulk of their 
products at good prices; May, July and 
September corn never—or at least not in 
over twenty years—sold so high as seventy- 
two cents at, Chicago in March—and 
March settlements gave few of them any 
trouble. The banks encouraged them to 
reduce their land commitments, and 
interior banks generally pursued a policy 
of caution. These are among the causes of 
the increased bank deposits recently dis- 
closed in the West. Transportation com- 
panies were greatly inconvenienced by 
storms the last of the winter months and 
traffic failed to yield the desired net return. 
The jobbing trade has suffered not a little 
from slow deliveries. Orders for merchan- 
dise have certainly been no better than, if as 
good as, last season. Retail trade has been 
better than wholesale trade. Neither 
manufacturers, distributers nor retailers 
are believed to have any large supply of 
goods, and in this respect the situation is 
looked on as favorable. 


Pig:I ron Products 


As a corollary to this, the West has an 
immense store of ready money or its credit 
equivalent. Chicago banks lately showed 
almost a billion dollars in deposits, an 
increase of some hundred and sixty million 
dollars in twelve months. The steel mills 
about Chicago suffered a material slump in 
orders at the close of winter, but were kept 
fairly busy on orders previously booked. A 
prominent banker, for some time optimistic 
over the business situation, is said to have 
modified his views and now declares that 
good business is mainly in necessities. The 
volume handled in 1911 was as large as in 
1910, he observes, but net results were less 
satisfactory on account of the disappoint- 
ing margin of profit. St. Paul lately had 
its largest bank clearings for a single day, 
but as this was the result of special tax 
payments, not much is made of the fact. 

The Northwest thinks it sees in the heavy 
snows of the winter season promise of good 
agricultural crops this year. The first of 
March used to be annual settlement day in 
the Southwest; so much property changed 
hands that day that money was likely to be 
close and trouble was experienced in mak- 
ing payments. Latterly ‘‘settlement day” 
has been spread over two or three months, 
to the great relief of the situation. Settle- 
ments through Kansas City the first of 
March, this year, were not a quarter so 
large as a year before. Not the least sign of 
a land craze was visible. Business con- 
ditions vary about the country; and, 
though there is general complaint as to 
profits and in most cases as to dullness, 
there are localities, as in Southern Cali- 
fornia and portions of Texas, where develop- 
ment is such as to afford much satisfaction. 

The additions to the unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
February were less than had been looked 
for, being only 74,479 tons; but the total 
unfilled orders at the close of the month 
amounted to no less than 5,454,200 tons— 
the largest amount since the close of 
December, 1909. The pig-iron production 
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CLOTHES AS THE 
CAMERA SEES THEM 


ERE you see rea/ men wearing rea/ 
clothes. The truthful photograph proves 
that the clothes fit well and look well. 


We, the manufacturers, know that Michaels- 
Stern Clothes will fit and become you equally well. 
Weask you to proveit by trying on a suit or over- 
coat at the Michaels-Stern dealer’s in your town. 
He will be glad to show youa splendid assortment 
of Spring and Summer models in a wide range of 
fabrics, while we guarantee the style, the quality 
and the service in every Michaels-Stern garment. 


Write us to send you our book of photogravure illustrations 


Michaels, Siern & Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The ideal 
pencil for 
clerks, sten- 
ographers 
and general 
use. Made 
infive grades 
of harduess. 


THE SATURDAY 


*“We must save 
the minutes 


2? 


‘‘Minutes mean money. 


‘See how this pencil saves time. No 
whittling; no soiled fingers; no points 
broken in sharpening. Just nick the paper 
and pull. You have a new point in five 
seconds. And you can use a Blaisdell 
pencil clear to the end. 


**We must have 


This is what thousands of employers are 
saying today. 


We can name a dozen concerns who 
have cut down their pencil-bills twenty to 
fifty per cent by using Blaisdell pencils. 


Just figure if you can how many minutes 
a day your employees waste sharpening 
pencils and then washing their hands. 
Figure the broken leads; and the useless 
stubs thrown away. 

You can’t figure the lost patience of customers 


and others; nor the good ideas lost by waiting when 
the ordinary pencil breaks. But zt all counts up. 


Blaisdell pencils are made for every use. 


Regular black lead-pencils in all degrees of hard- 


ness; copying pencils; and colored crayon-pencils. 


They are the highest-quality pencils made. The 
prices range from | cent tol0 cents. The 5 cent 
pencils are the most popular. 


If you don’t find exactly the Blaisdell pencil you 
want write us and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


‘* Efficiency’’ is the watchword of modern busi- 
ness. If you employ a dozen clerks or more it 
will pay you to write us. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co., Philadelphia 


lf Paper 
, Pencils 
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of the country in February was 2,100,815 
tons, an increase of 6078 tons a day com- 
pared with January and the best record 
since June, 1910. The statement of the 
American Copper Producers’ Association 
for February showed a much smaller de- 
crease in visible copper than had been 
expected, owing to a surprising decrease in 
exports and domestic deliveries. Still, 
there was a decrease of 3,340,655 pounds 
in stocks, leaving 62,939,988 pounds, 
against 156,637,770 pounds a year ago. 
February failures were 1206 in number and 
were exceeded only in 1908 and 1896 in the 
last nineteen years, though the liabilities 
of $15,029,192 were exceeded in 1910, 1908, 
1904, 1900 and 1897 in the same long period. 
February bank clearings of $12,771,819,536 
were the largest for any modern February 
except 1910. The figures cover all the 
cities of the country, and the clearings of 
these for two months of 1912 amounted to 
$27,737,793, an increase of 4.9 per cent 
over the same period last year. 

Building figures covering one hundred 
and three cities for February showed a con- 
templated expenditure of $43,693,979 com- 
pared with $37,295,968 in January of this 
year, and $35,745,842 for February, 1911. 
The statistics of idle freight cars in this 
country and Canada showed but 7842 cars 
out of use on February 28, against 138,958 a 
fortnight earlier, 135,938 at the beginning 
of January—the third day—and 189,841 
on March 1,1911. No especial significance 
is attached to the idle-car statistics because 
of the embargo upon traffic caused by the 
weather and the inability to move freight 
as usual, by the active shipping of grain due 
to high prices, and by the demand for cars 
to move coal. 


Railroad Earnings 


The financial operations of the bulk of 
the railroad mileage of the country have 
been brought together and show, as might 
be expected, general decreases. On a mile 
age of 242,887, gross earnings were $2,805,- 
084,723, or $30,024,816 less than for the 
previous year. This is not a large de- 
crease—only 1.06 per cent; but the com- 
panies were unable to save a proportionate 
part in operating, and the net decrease of 
$24,288,388 amounted to 2.67 per cent. 
Neither is that record extremely unfavor- 
able, though it does not look well when 
placed in contrast with the increase of 
nearly $9,000,000 net in 1910 and $151,- 
000,000 in 1909; but it is favorable when 
set against the decrease of rising $53,000,- 
000 in 1908. The year 1911 was the second 
year in the present century when the rail- 
roads failed to add to the gross receipts 
of the previous year. The other year was 
1908, when the decrease was no less than 
$301,749,724. The gross earnings were 
nowhere so large in 1908 as they were in 
1911; in truth, the 1911 gross was the 
largest ever except in 1910—and the net 
was the largest ever except in 1910 and 
1909. 

It is not unlikely that the first good crop 
and business year following 1911 will see 
gross earnings of the United States rail- 
roads exceeding $4,000,000,000; and $1,- 
000,000,000 of net ought to be a reasona- 
ble achievement within comparatively few 
years. Company incorporations in the 
principal states for the first two months of 
the current year amounted to $318,820,000 
compared with $528,619,000 for like months 
last year and $356,648,000 in the months 
of 1910. There is a marked shrinkage in 
the exploitation of new corporations, 
though not in the capital applications. 
Existing corporations—especially the rail- 
roads—have much need to borrow and are 
freely attempting to do so, with varying 
success. 

The attempt to float $9,000,000 of 
Atchison four-and-a-half-per-cent bonds in 
London early in March was a practical 
failure, the underwriters having to take, 
it is said, eighty-three per cent. A simul- 
taneous offer of the bonds in New York was 
more successful, though the rate of interest 
was too low to be inviting in either market. 
The coal strike in Great Britain was cited 
to explain the poor reception of this loan; 
but it is noted that the underwriters like- 
wise had to take the bulk of Canadian 
Government and Vancouver City loans 
when there was no coal strike to interfere 
seriously. On the other hand, it is assuring 
to observe that there is an improved de- 
mand for bonds of small denominations. 
Application has been made to cut an addi- 
tional amount of Southern Pacific thousand- 
dollar bonds into hundred-dollar bonds for 
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“T Want Some” 


F you ‘re a genuine ‘“‘candy kid”’ 
(or a “grown up,’’ for that 
matter) and Jove good) confec- 
tionery, try Necco Wafers. These 
are just about the finest confec- 
tionery in lozenge form that’s — 
going. Howshall you know them? — 
By the name — our trademark seal © 
shown below—and their .general 
deliciousness. Necco Wafers are 
one of more than 500 varieties of 


favorably known everywhere for 


. their great superiority to ordinary 


confectionery. You can’t do bet- 
ter by your “‘sweet tooth’’ than to 
gratify it with Necco Wafers— but 
be sure they are Necco Wafers. 


Necco Wafers are pack- 
ed in large, well wrapped 
rolls. They are made in 
eight flavors— choco- 
late, cinnamon, pepper- 
mint,wintergreen,lemon, 
clove, sassafras, licorice 
and assorted. 


Hub Wafers are the same delicious con- 
fection, but are wrapped in a transparent 
wrapper. Either will make you think 
you never tasted good wafers before. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


1SS EMBROIDERIES 


delivered all charges 
prepaid from ourstock | 


in New York i 
Finest Swiss Embroidery | 


on best wearing and most 
fashionable materials. 


WAISTS { 
up from $1.75 i 


DRESSES 
up from $6. 715 


CHILD’S DRESSES | 
up from $4.90 B 
on batiste, pages eee linen 


; 
cashmere, nets, voiles and all | 4 
the latest silk materials. 


Ask foractualsamplesand 1912 | | 
Paris fashion plates. Sent free. | 
SCHWEIZER & CO. 
Dept. C, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ask: your dealer for thal 
Engel-Cone _ 
E. C. Ventilated 


and be comfortable 


Shoe on the hottest days this 


summer 


Sizes 6—12forMen . . . $3.00 
Sizes 2/—6 for Women and Boys 2.50 
Sizes 9—2 for Boys and Girls 1.50 


Address for catalog, giving your dealer's 
name if he cannot supply you 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE co. 
34 New Street, East Boston, M: 


Perfect 
Balance 


Of Nervous 
System 


is needed as much, or more, 
| by the 
Business Man 
and Busy Woman 
as by any athlete, and many 


Grape-Nuts 


in training because they find 
it “does the business.” 

It is made of Wheat and 
Barley, and perfectly cooked 
at the factory. 


It contains Phosphate of Pot- 
| ash (grown in the grain)—the 
element which unites in the 
body with albumin and water 
to form and rebuild the gray 
| matter in Brain and Nerve 
! centres. 


That's why 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


| a 
Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich, U. S. A. 
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English consumption, making $1,121,000 
of bonds of that issue in small pieces for 
that use. Appetite for bonds of small 


' denominations might, it would seem, be 
cultivated to advantage in the United 


States as it has not been heretofore. Cor- 
porations have been lately borrowing a 
good deal on short-time notes—a pretty 
certain indication of poor credit for long 
issues. 

The monetary situation is more favorable 
than the credit situation, the dull state of 
trade making for ease where credit is good. 
In March a certain firmness of loan rates 
existed, due in part to preparation for 
quarterly payments at the beginning of 
April, though the exportation of gold had 
some effect. These influences were counter- 
balanced fully or in part by the quiet state 
of stock speculation; and, on the whole, 
money came near being a negative factor 
for the time being, and not calculated to 
deter commitments where the borrower 
could see a profitable use. To find a profit- 
able but safe use for money is the greatest 
problem of the times. Furthermore, there 
is the powerful factor of politics to enter 
the business calculation, and this is bound 
to operate as a deterrent until a fairly 
clear line can be had on the personnel of 
the presidential candidates, the party plat- 
forms and the probable success of one 
ticket or the other. Prejudice and the 
desire of the individual sometimes leads to 
expression of opinion that this or that 
political outcome is probable; and if the 
prediction chances to strike the popular 
wish its acceptance becomes contagious 
and thereis attempt to discount the declara- 
tion of the November balloting. Whether 
it will prove that way this year cannot now 
be said, though it is likely that the fear of 
preélection dullness will bring the usual 
hesitation among business men. 

The baneful effect of labor difficulties 
at home and in the leading countries of 
Europe should not be forgotten in this 
connection; yet it is certain that this ob- 
stacle and all others will in time pass away 
and favorable trade conditions will assert 
themselves. The present position is most 
trying—in a sense benumbing to effort; 
and there will be seen that disposition to 
cautious procedure which will guarantee 
the best preparation to meet whatever the 
future may bring and to take advantage of 
whatever opening there may be for en- 
larged effort. 

In the judgment of some people there 
is yet to be reaped in the form of financial 
reverses in the mercantile community the 
harvest of the protracted period of un- 
profitable business before the real turn 
toward better conditions will be witnessed. 
Realization of this possibility is calculated 
to strengthen the purpose to act cautiously 
in making financial commitments of every 
sort in the months to come. 


Al Lucky Move 


LEN T. BRADEN, of Pittsburgh and 

* Oklahoma, runs several big natural-gas 
and oil companies in Oklahoma. He was in 
his office in Tulsa one day when a collector 
came in and told him this tale of woe. 

It is the custom with the natural-gas 
companies in Tulsa, as elsewhere, to shut 
off the gas when the gasbills are not paid by 
the tenth of the month. This gives them 
a reasonably sure thing as to the collection 
of their bills, as gas is almost universally 
used as fuel. 

The collector had a gasbill in the negro 
district. He went to the house and the 
negro woman he met disclaimed responsi- 
bility, saying she was merely a roomer. 
The collector insisted on payment. 

The woman saw a moving-van on the 
street and shouted: ‘Say, you, come over 
hyar an’ move me; dey done gwine shet off 
de gas.” 

Her belongings were stowed in a dilapi- 
dated trunk and she was soon on her way. 
The collector shut off the gas. As the col- 
lector continued on his way he came upon 
thesame woman in a house in the next block 
where she had moved in. 

He asked for payment and it was refused. 
He started to shut off the gas. 

‘Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, you gwine to shet 
dis place off too?” wailed the woman. The 
collector was obdurate. 

The moving-van was still in sight. The 
woman hailed it, threw her trunk in, moved 
two doors below, and as the collector was 
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Paints 
have great 
tenacity 


You know that sand and water 
will hold together fairly well in < 


extreme cold. You know, too, 
that a little warmth or rough 
usage will soon cause them to fall 
apart. Some “paints” are put to- 
oether on the sand-and-water principle— 
are made to yield a good profit to all 
but the man who eventually buys them 
and tries to make good use of them. 
Naturally, paints of that kind are quick 
to blister, peel, crack and fade. Do away 
with all doubt by using 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


They withstand heat, cold and hard wear— 
hold their color, last longest, look the best— 
are easiest to apply. See that the Acme 
Quality label is on every can of paint you 
pay your good money for. 


Acme Quality 


Acme Quality 
Enamel 


Linoleum Varnish 
There’s a kind for every purpose 
—durable, glossy white for bath 
tubs, in tints or rich colors for 
walls, woodwork or furniture. 


The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Clearly explains the proper sélection and use 
of paints and finishes for all surfaces 

about the home. Splendid color 
illustrations. Send for free copy 
to-day. You will value it. 
‘There’s an Acme Quality Paint, 
Enamel, Stain and Varnish for |, 
every need. ‘Tell your dealer 
what you require. If he can’t 
supply you, write to 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 


It renews the pattern of old and 
protects the pattern of new lino- 
leum — makes it last twice as long. 


U1 


pitt 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


indsor, Ontario, Canada. 


passing she yelled to him: 
“Now, drat you, shet dis off—we’s 
burnin’ coal hyar!’’ 
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CUSHION HEEL 8 
gOSTER RUBBER 


CONCLUDED —XI 
H, DEAR, I simply know ’twill break my 
heart! 

And yet, of course, it surely must be done— 

A vigorous campaign has just begun 
Against the men who didn’t take our part 
Up in the legislature; and they say 

That if the Speaker tries to make the run 

We must go after Him with ‘‘sword and gun”’ 
And ‘‘ get His scalp’’ upon election day! 


They Won't Slip 
94 


The Speaker—He’s that lovely man I met 
When I was selling candy long, long since! 
It’s hard to have to fight Him so; and yet 
I guess we must, although it makes me 
wince. 
Somehow He seems to me a Perfect Prince! 
I sometimes wish I weren’t a Suffragette. 


AIT 


I didn’t want to fight Him; but I heard 
Something today that made me greatly 
vexed— 
Amused, I mean. I wonder what is next! 
Oh, men are truly foolish and absurd! 
They say He is engaged to that rare bird 
An Anti-Suffragette, and She can wind 
Him right around her thumb if She’s 
inclined; 
And that—but, there, I don’t believe a word! 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer says: 


‘SAll coffee may look alike — 
the difference is in the cup.”’ 


And the good housewife herself real- 
izes that the first thing is to get the dest 
quality — coffee that when it reaches 
your kitchen still retains all the original 
flavor and aroma. ‘There is such a 
coffee put up in a ‘‘Triple Sealed,’” 
Non-Aroma-Leak Package and sold under 
the name of 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


SoS EION 
RUBBER HEELS 


50° Attached All Dealers 


After All Is Said and Done, 
The Question I=—_TO SLIP OR NOT TO SLIP. 
Over 65% of Rubber Heels sold in 18 of 


the largest cities of the United States are Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 


You will prefer them, too, because of the Friction 
Plug—a patented feature—which positively prevents slipping, and makes them wear 
longer. Hence, the most economical heel to buy. 


Doubtless She’s of the sort that coo and cling 
And think of nothing else but men and 


To the 3 < clothes— 
° Then again, the extra quality rubber affords greater resiliency— * . . a ° za 
Retail Trade and there are no holes in the heels to track mud into the house. A HP heidnd cn hea ae ee dee Don’t forget the name — you cannot 
pi pers e = the public Insist upon Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels of your dealer. Well, let Him have Her if it is His nature; buy this coffee from wagon peddlers, 
vha want. aa The name is easy to remember, and they cost no more than the Buttle shan’t back to the legiclat 1 eanvassert remiuai-er ak orded 
The majority want Cat’s ordinary kind. UW go e legislature! s > P ’ 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels, houses — but you can get it from your 


XIII 


I saw: Him in an auto with the Girl. 

She is a pretty thing, without a doubt, 

But of the kind that sigh and sulk and pout 
And try to keep a fellow in a whirl. 

~ Office, Eastera Township Bank Big d My! He was tender with Her as could be— 

anadian 8» Montrea} y Swinging Her gently in and lightly out— 

He must be strong as men you read about; 
But what He sees in Her I cannot see! 


I wish I'd known He liked the fluffy sort— 
I can be fluffy as a fluffy kitty. 

But I have got to hurry and report 
A lot of urgent things to the committee. 

I'm rather sad and dreary altogether. 

Isn’t it horrid, cloudy, somber weather? 


XIV 


If you will send us the name of your shoe dealer we will mail 
you a Cat’s Paw Bangle 
Pin free. 


Order from your jobber local grocer —and if you do not find 


your first trial package to be better in 
every way than any other coffee you 
have ever used at any price, he is 
authorized to promptly refund your 
money. If your grocer does not sell 
Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend Coffee, send 
us his name, enclosing 42c, and we 
will send you a pound package all 
charges paid. 


Let us send you Mrs. Rorer’s new book, “27 
Coffee Recipes” for making coffee and delicious 
desserts with coffee as a flavoring —this book will be 
sent you free — write today. 


Harry B. Gates, President 
Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Co. 


52 Main Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


: ; € i Well, Mr. Speaker’s back to private life. S 

: : ; Although we women didn’t have the vote, | ——@—@—————________—_ 

: : Vie As Brother says, we surely “‘ got His goat!” Have Your Own Steel 
TCC O d 7 i ‘ ae But it was war—and war unto the knife. ' Fireproof Garage 


We pushed our menfolks into all the strife; 


1 "s : ; Dodgers and sandwich men we set afloat; | £n%,Man Can 
“Imperial Hats” are the choice of the Cosmopolite. And, oh, the campaign fictions that we 
ir gi istincti ; wrote! 
Their metropolitan air gives distinction to his appearance. Well, che-sl: guéss—- won't pe the Spervern 
Imperial value is such that Three Dollars marks wife! 


the price limit for a hat. More money cannot 
buy more value. All of which is crystallized in 
the Imperial guarantee— Satisfaction or a new hat free. 


I s’pose I ought to cheer; and yet, somehow, 
I’m not so happy as I wish I were; 

In fact, I’m feeling rather tearful now 
And everything I look at is a blur. 


Write for Portfolio of Imperial Styles done in colors. It is Free. I wonder why my eyes are getting dim— parece : 
° I never even cared a snap for Him! : ee ieusing! 
Samuel Mundheim Co., Makers, 220-5th Ave., New York tar without your Enowledge, Gate Silo ban mantiit 
XV rage charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by orde 
Brooklyn pee Time was that Love was lord of all my dreams; | Edwards Fireproof Steel Gara 
ee But I have put him by, for now I know | $hjpge complete, FO. B. Cincinnati, on, recelp 
His kingdom is a realm of empty show, hours,’ Blue prints and simple directions come | 
Of silly kisses and of foolish schemes. eta Petnign Atte Than. for largest roe 


i equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, eatherp1 
The Cause of Woman calls se and it teems Indestructible. Locks most securely. An art 


With promise and with glory all aglow! structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, 
i i j u escription and illustration, sent on request. 
i ahete et Aa Lay he seen and EDWARDS MFG.CO., 640-680 EgglestonAve., Cincinnati, 
gleams! The ; 
Marriage and home and such I must abjure. t | k: 
My path is straight; I shall not look aside— m eC r O Cc > 
I wonder if He’s absolutely sure WINTER UNDERWEARS “4 
re: s the kind He wants to make His “ Singularly soft and soothing.” ag 
Rue shall be mine, not rosemary and clover— The softest and smoothest underwe 
Maybe Beal change His mind and throw Her | and the lightest for warmth. fon . 
idsve" ot Remember that, and get i, 
They’ve put me down to make a little speech Interlock next winter. & 
In celebration of our winning fight. For men and boys—50c and up. 
We hold a jubilation Thursday night, For infants—25c to $1.50. 
When we will let the lady eagle screech; Ask your dealer for Inter- 
For in the fortress we have made a breach, ‘lock Underwear. Write us for 
Driven our foes completely out of sight— booklet and sample. 
And now are marching on in serried might— | General Knit Fabric Company Utica N Y, y 
That's from my talk; it really is a peach! LE 
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I wonder if He’s likely to be there! 
I’m going to wear the swellest thing I’ve 
got; 
And I shall have a sunburst in my hair— 
But what’s the use? For—just as like as 
not— 
He will be with that girl I’ve spoken of, 
Sitting at home—and maybe making love! 


XVIT 


He called today and brought that girl along— 
Both He and She were wonderfully nice. 
At first I treated them as cold as ice; 

But very soon I felt that I was wrong, 

For in that voice of His, so deep and strong, 
He said: “It’s strange you haven’t met 

before. 
This is my little sister Leonore— 

As nice a girl as any in the throng.”’ 


My goodness gracious—if I’d only known! 
She’s just the sweetest girl you'd ever find. 
Of course the fault is really all my own; 
But She’s so nice! I love that fluffy kind! 
And He is not engaged; has no romance— 
That gives some girl alittle better chance! 


XVHI 


He wants to know what Woman’s Suffrage 
means: 

And so He comes to me, he says, to learn. 
I’ve tried to make it plain to Him, in turn, 

How it would break political machines 

And put an end to all disgraceful scenes 
About the polls. He really seems to yearn 
For knowledge, and His eyes with fervor 


burn— 
And—my! He says He loves my pork and 
beans! 


He says He sees He made a great mistake— 
He never will oppose the Cause again! 
And then He asks me for a piece of cake— 
He says my cooking would make slaves of 
men! 
He says we women really ought to vary 
Our plan of fight—and make it culinary! 


XIX 


“‘And, now that I’m converted hard and fast 
And tethered in your Woman’s Suffrage 
yard, 
What is to be my just and fair reward 
For turning thus my back on all my past ?’’ 
He asked me that last night. I only cast 
A glance at Him—well, that is where He 
starred! 
He seized me in His arms and held me hard ; 
And so I’d won my victory at last! 


Won’t it be fine to be a great man’s spouse— 
One of the greatest on the continent— 

Wife of the noted Speaker of the House— 
Wife of the Senator—the President! 

For Arthur’s certain to be great in time— 

And who can tell how loftily He’ll climb? 


XX 


Isn’t she pretty, Arthur? Cute and pink! 
And—my!—so fat and active! Oh, she 
smiled! 
I wonder if there ever was a child 
One-half so nice as she is—do you think? 
Well, what do you think of that! I saw her 
wink— 
She understood! I tell you she is keen; 
The brightest baby I have ever seen. 
Just see her eyes—how knowingly they blink! 


My cate wants that package! What is 
in it? 
What makes you smile so? Wait and I'll 
see too! 
Hush, baby; you shall have it in a minute. 
Your Speaker’s Gavel! Arthur dear—she 


knew! 

Just think! She’s only three months old, and 
yet 

She knows her mind—and she’s a Suffragette! 


What She Needed 


VIRGINIA farmer was driving a refrac- 
tory cow down the road one morning. 
The cow and the driver came to a crossroad. 
The man wanted the cow to go straight 
ahead, but the cow picked out the crossroad. 
A negro was coming along the crossroad. 
“‘Haid her off! Haid her off!’’ yelled the 
driver. 
The negro jumped about the road and 
waved his arms. The cow proceeded calmly 


| on her way. 


“Haid her off! 
yelled the driver. 

“Tse a-tryin’ ter!’’ replied the negro. 

“Speak to her! Speak to her and she'll 
stop!” 

“Good mawnin’, cow—good mawnin’!” 
said the negro politely. 


Haid her off, nigger!’ 
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Prof. Anderson’s 
Finality in Food 


The Result of Seven Years’ Work 


These delightful foods—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—hold a unique 
position. 

Here alone are the millions of food granules literally blasted to pieces. 

Whole grains are made wholly digestible. That has for decades been the 
ultimate aim of scientists in food. 


The Costly Process 


To accomplish this purpose the grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Every atom of moisture within the grain is changed to superheated steam. 
When the guns are unsealed that steam explodes. The granules of grain are 
blasted to pieces, so digestion can instantly act. It begins before the grains 
reach the stomach. 

Your physician knows what this means. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ zrcecin 
Puffed Rice, 


15c West 

The explosion does this in addition: 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four times as 
porous as bread. 

A myriad cells are created, each surrounded by toasted walls, so the crisp 
grains melt in the mouth. 

The terrific heat has given the grains the flavor of toasted nuts. And the 
grains become the most delightful foods ever served on the morning table. 


How Millions of Dishes 
Are Being Served 


Folks who know Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice now consume 22,000,000 
dishes monthly. 

Some serve them with cream and sugar. 
give a nut-like blend. 

Some serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. That’s the ideal bedtime dish. 

Boys eat them dry, like peanuts. Girls use them in candy making. Cooks 
use them in frosting cake. 

These countless people are all happier and healthier because these foods 
were invented. 

Have you found them out? 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Some mix them with fruit, to 
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ARROW COD 


fit each other, the man and the occasion 
qr of dist inction. ARROW COLLARS, 2 for 25 cents, $1.50 a dozen. ARROW SHI 
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5 AND SHIRIS 


ting to the dress an attractive and valuable 


0. Send for style booklets. CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 457 River Street, Troy, New York, U. 8. A. 
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N R. HENRY SONNEBORN, founder of 

Henry Sonneborn & Co., Baltimore, is the 
man to whom America is indebted for high-class 
clothing combining perfect style and fit, honest 
fabrics and honest workmanship at medium prices. 


When he came to America a poor boy, in 1849, there 
was no such thing as durable or stylish clothing at eco- 
nomical prices. 


In his mind’s eye he saw thousands of men, millions of 
men, waiting for the opportunity to buy economical, durable 
clothing, well made, with the cut of fashion. With this in 
mind he commenced manufacturing in a small way—the first 
clothing factory in America. 

From that time on he has been steadily bettering the 
essentials as well as the details of medium-priced clothing. 
He is the father of to-day’s new standard for judging 
clothes values, the standard of 


Style plus Service 

Style plus Values 

Style plus Fit 

Style plus Workmanship 

Style plus Quality 
He has made it possible for a man to wear a suit of 
medium-priced clothes and hold his head up and _his 
shoulders back and be pointed out as well dressed. 


To-day he stands at the head of the largest clothing 
factory in the world. Now he has concentrated all of his 
experience and the energy of his thousands of skilled 
emplayees into one product and called it 


OOS ALL RTE OLESEN AES LONE TIE 


OL TPN LUTE ERR ES 


The Same Price the World Over 


You should finda Styleplus agent near you by looking for the Styleplus sign. 
If you have any difficulty, write to Henry Sonneborn & Co., and we will send 
you a style folder, factory booklet and samples and see that your needs are 
supplied by the nearest Styleplus distributor. 


Look for the guarantee in the pocket. Look for the label in the coat. 


Should any Styleplus garment fail to give reasonable wear, the Styleplus dealer from 
whom it is purchased is authorized by us to replace same with a new and satisfactory 


suit. HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
AND HIS WORK 


(Continued from Page 22) 


patrolling the streets. The old-time “‘cop,”’ 
bluff and self-taught—and in every respect 
as good as his generation—has been retired 
or assigned to other duty. The New York 
policeman of today is an intelligent young 
fellow, the product of improved public 
schools, with different standards and more 
than ready to respond to every betterment 
in official life. There is a new order in police 
work as definite as that in business. 

New York police recruits pass a stiffer 
educational test than those of London. 
Selected by civil-service examination, they 
must be well grounded in the three R’s, 
havea thorough familiarity with at least one 
borough of the town, and possess a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of government and law. 
Physical requirements are also very strict 
and character is investigated searchingly. 

The New York school of police instruc- 
tion covers pretty much the same general 
work as that in London. The course lasts 
amonth. The New York recruit is on pro- 
bation for five months after leaving school, 
however, and is required to go back on cer- 
tain days and take a supplementary course 
while doing patrol duty. 

In almost every section of Greater New 
York a policeman’s post is likely to touch 
water. So he is taught to swim and dive, 
carry a man on his back in the water and 
rescue drowning persons. He is also taught 
to care for sick and injured persons. The 
achievements of the force every year in this 
line amply justify such training. 

Physical training includes military foot 
tactics and a comprehensive course of gym- 
nastics, both for development and self- 
defense. There are fully forty different 
ways of handling an unruly rowdy or the 
average good citizen who is celebrating 
some occasion in a needlessly boisterous 
way; and whenever either of these culprits 
falls into the hands of a trained policeman 
his knowledge of anatomy is likely to be 
enlarged in a surprising degree. Some of 
the holds are time-tried police devices, 
while others are based on Japanese jiu-jitsu. 


More Skill Than Violence 


The indignant citizen witnessing the 
arrest of a car ruffian would often be willing 
to go before the police commissioner and 
insist that he saw the officer try to gouge the 
prisoner’s eyes out; but the prisoner’s eyes 
will show absolutely no signs of hard treat- 
ment, and what the policeman really did 
was to put a little pressure on two nerves 
above the eyes, instantly subduing the 
prisoner. Upward pressure on the base of 
the nose is just as effective. It looks brutal. 
The sympathetic bystander will. get the 
idea that the policeman intends to scrape 
the offender’s nose off his face; but it is 
harmless, because a very little pressure of 
that sort in that place is sufficient. Other 
police holds give leverages on the fingers, 
arms and spine whereby a small man can 
bring a very large one along quite obediently 


| and do him no harm. In dealing with 


demented persons, whose strength is some- 
times enormously increased through delu- 
sions, there are simple, harmless ways of 
draining the muscular system of its energy, 
thus keeping such sufferers from harming 
others or themselves. 

The London police carry no revolvers, 
because armed criminals are exceptional — 
it has, indeed, been a point of honor with 
the native British evildoer to rely on his 
fists for offense or defense. In New York, 
however, the carrying of arms by criminals 
has been almost universal until a recent 
law began to check it; and the policeman 
is therefore taught ways of disarming a 
prisoner. He is also taught to shoot. The 
law gives him the right to use arms under 
well-defined conditions; but his schooling 
includes exceptionally clear instruction on 
this point. From time to time a public 
protest goes up against the New York 
police for ‘‘ beating up”’ prisoners with their 
clubs; but a good many of these protests 
are undoubtedly based on misunderstand- 
ing, and the loudest agitation is often made 
by good people who have taken their facts 
at second hand. Nowadays it is a matter 
of pride to bring in an unruly prisoner un- 
harmed—a point of skill in the policeman’s 
trade. And there is seldom any great public 


interest in the countless physical injuries |, 


policemen themselves suffer in the line of 
duty. 
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ff absolutely 
/ Free, a Gem \ 


H/ + Damaskeene Blade 

and you don’t 
have to buy any- 
thing else to get it. 
Just send us your name and 
the make of your razor and 
we will mail you, with our 
compliments, a genuine Gem 
Damaskeene Blade—no 
finer piece of cutting steel 
was ever created. 


GEM. 
DAMASKEEN 


\_ a 
STANDARD = 5 
eo 


SHAVE BEST 
witht 


GEM ur FRAME 


Gem Damaskeene Blades 
will shave, and shave, and 
then again. After a while 
you’ll need other blades— 
the cost will surprise you 
(7 for 35c). Fit most 
standard safety razors. 


Gem Junior Safety Razor, 
$1.00, complete, with 7 
Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
sold everywhere. 


GEM CUTLERY 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Montreal 


be 


WZ. 
PARQU 
INLAI 


ET N 
D 


LINOLEUM 


The patterns are iz/aid much 
the same as in wood par- 


quetry. They are not surface 
prints, but go right through and re- 
main intact for years. 

WILD'S PARQUET INLAID LINOLEUM 
reproduces the finest fancy wood effects. It costs 
less than hardwood— does not require frequent and 
expensive refinishing—is easily cleaned with soap 
and water—is noiseless, sanitary and elastic — 
and not having a slippery surface prevents the 
many accidents hardwood is heir to. 


Sold by Dealers in High-Grade Linoleum 


IVrite for Folder “W,” showing 26 patterns 
reproduced tn colors. 


-JOSEPH WILD & ©. 


366-370 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1852 


snoewarer> POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with mari 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tell5 al 
about chickens, their prices, their care, disease: 
and’ remedies. All about Incubators, thei 
prices and their operation. All about poultr 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo: 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15¢. 
C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 912, Freeport, Ill. 


——— 


and your 
Fountain Pen 


Won’t 
Leak 


HERE’S only one way 
to cure fountain’ pen 
leaking. That is to do 


what the Parker Pen does— 
call in **Doc’’ Physics to 
remove the cause. 


Ink In The Feed Tube is 


the cause. 


Ink doesn’t all run out of 
the straight feed tube of an or- 
dinary fountain pen, even when 
upright in your vest pocket, 


So when your body heat— 
g8 degrees—reaches the air in 
the pen, that air expands up 
through the inky feed tube, 
blowing out the ink all over the 
writing end of the pen. And 
when you remove cap to write, 
your fingers get smeared, 


But in the Parker Pen the 
feed tube is curved, touching 
inside of barrel. This sets up 
Capillary Attraction, which 
sucks the ink dqwn out of the 
feed tube the instant you set 
the Parker point up, and before 
the air in it expands. Thus the 
air blows up through an empty 
feed tube. 


This curved feed tube is 
called the Lucky Curve. Capil- 
lary Attraction is that force in 
physics that makes a sponge 
absorb water, etc. 


So, the Parker Pen doesn’t 
leak, because ‘*Doc’’ Physics 
removes the cause. 


Parker Pens write smooth, 
without hitch or skip or blot. 
The Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller and the 14k gold 
pens, tipped with polished 
Iridium, do this, 


PEN 


Standard style Parker Lucky 
Curve Pens $1. 50to $250.00, 
according to size and ornamen- 
tation. 


New Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen — 


cannot leak in any position— 
even carried upside down. Pen 
knife size for ladies, Prices 
$2.50 up. 


New Disappearing Clip 
holds on to your pocket like a 
bull dog, and disappears into its 
kennel when you want to write. 

Money refunded if any Parker 
Pen doesn’t please. We protect 
dealer, If your dealer doesn’t 
keep Parkers, send us his name, 
We'll send you complete catalog 
and sell to you direct, 

Get ink off your fingers by get- 
ting Parker Pen today. 


? Make this 
“‘touch””’ test 
yours 
and prove it 
won’t leak, 


Parker Pen Company 


90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opp. Post Office 
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Training in law, as imparted to the New 
York police recruit, deals with many knotty 
points. There are misdemeanors and 
felonies, vastly different in character yet 
often difficult to distinguish. Under the 
New York law, for instance, selling pools 
on races is a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment; selling lottery tickets is a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine. An arrest for 
a felony is made in one way and an arrest 
for a misdemeanor in another. If an arrest 
is to be made for misdemeanor under 
certain circumstances the policeman is 
required to make it indirectly, the com- 
plainant exercising a private citizen’s right 
of arrest and the officer taking over his 
prisoner. 

Arrests with and without warrant give 
various degrees of power. The use of neces- 
sary force is granted the officer by law in 
certain circumstances, but it requires excel- 
lent judgment to determine how far he may 
go inagivencase. The policeman deals with 
the criminal law; but persons will appear 
on his post and make complaints tending 
to implicate him in civil matters, such’ as 
divorce suits. Merely to touch a document 
sometimes, when he is asked for advice, will 
make him a party to some unsavory civil 
suit, with the litigants arrayed together to 
use him to the utmost. 

All these fine distinctions and many 
more technicalities are drilled into him 
by lessons, examinations and visits to the 
police courts during his period of instruc- 
tion; and the amount of knowledge he 
must possess when he goes on post and the 
responsibility put upon him are very great 
indeed. The New York ‘copper’? may 
occasionally help himself to a banana at 
Tony’s stand, and there is nothing in the 
penal code forbidding him to wish a civil 
“Good morning” to Tillie, the housemaid; 
but any citizen who has sat in a class of 
police recruits one afternoon would soon 
see there is a good dealmore than that to 
police duty. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins, The second will 
appear in an early issue, 


REFORMS IN 
LEGAL PROCEDURE 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


no difficulty in securing the passage of any 
laws formulated by the judiciary which the 
people are convinced would make for a 
swifter and less complicated administration 
of justice. The whole reform could likely be 
effected by the adoption of rules of court. 

Now the objection will be made that the 
judges cannot be brought to undertake 
this work of simplification. The answer is, 
they must face this or something worse. 
The whole judiciary is under fire. Public 
sentiment is assembling; the sensationalist 
will continue to inflame it until it becomes a 
pressure which may result in all sorts of 
untried and visionary schemes. It is folly 
for the judiciary to take refuge in seclusion 
and to refuse to undertake the reforms which 
the people reasonably ask. To ignore it is 
simply to cause the sentiment to increase 
in volume, like a mass of snow descending 
from a mountain. 

The House of Lords followed that policy 
in England. Had it met the reforms the 
people asked when they were first presented 
it could easily have retained its place for 
another generation. 

The judiciary of this Republic must aban- 
don the idea that it is intrusted with a work 
any more sacred than that of other depart- 
ments of government. It is now called 
upon to meet the modern requirements of 
civilization in an age of organization and 
unity. 

It must lay aside its pretentions to an eso- 
teric seclusion, its Chinese worship of prece- 
dent and custom, and its horror of change; 
and it must undertake to put the admin- 
istration of justice upon a practical and 
efficient basis. 

These reforms cannot be made safely by 
any authority other than the judiciary. 
Now and then a great layman, like Crom- 
well, has done much; but serviceable 
changes in the law have come from within— 
and they must come from within now. 
There is nothing wrong with the general 
scheme of our system of justice. The gen- 
eral principles are, as a rule, sound. The 
procedure in its main features is, as a rule, 
correct. The faults of which the people 
complain may be removed easily and it is 
the work of the judiciary to remove them. 
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Surely you are not going 


car this 


crank your 


That delay, that annoyance and that 
often dangerous task are no longer 
necessary. The dream of every mo- 
torist has now been realized, and 
today a DISCO Self-Starter is fur- 
nished as regular equipment on the 
best 1912 cars, at all prices, or can 
be put on ANY car—new or old—in 
less than three hours. 

This simple, sure, and dependable 
device has been adopted by 34 leading 
manufacturers only after rigid tests 
and careful study by their engineers. 
It has been approved by the experts 
and welcomed by automobile dealers, 
owners and drivers. 27,000 DISCO 


to 
year? 


Starters are already in successful use. 

Can you afford to be without this 
finishing touch of motor comfort, 
since the most progressive men in 
the trade have not only approved the 
DISCO, but have backed it by putting 
it on their cars as standard equip- 
ment? Can you afford to be without 
it? What need is there for delay? 

The DISCO Starter operates with 
acetylene gas from your lighting gas 
tank. It warms the cylinders as it starts 
the engine, and hence makes good 
all the year round—whether it’s 30 
degrees below zero or 110 in the 
shade. 


The DISCO Starter is 


Perfectly Simple GEG}; 


This little DISCO han- 
dle on the dash is the 
only visible sign of the 
up-to-date car — the 
rest is out of sight. It’s 
always ready in all 
weather — and it’s a 
repeater. 


Simply Perfect 


AKA. Turn this little DISCO 


handle once, press the 
button, and your en- 
gine runs, —no matter 
how long it has stood. 
The complete DISCO 

has but 12 parts, 

weighs but 4 lbs. 


How to Get the DISCO Starter FREE on Your New Car 


Tf you are buying a 1912 model, you can get a DISCO Starter without extra charge, no 


matter what price or style of car you want. 


Manufacturers who consider nothing too good 


for their customers have found it wise policy to include the DISCO Starter just as they in- 
clude the windshield, speedometer, or the gas headlight and tank. 

Jse Coupon No. 1, and tell us just what price and style of car you are considering. We 
will send you a complete list of all the cars in that class which include the DISCO Starter. 


No obligation—simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


posted. Do this today. 


It means dollars saved to you to get 


How to Get the DISCO Starter For Your Present Car 


ANY four or six cylinder car, of any make or style, can be readily fitted with the DISCO 


Starter at reasonable cost, in a couple of hours. 


No tearing down of the engine, no alter- 


ation to its adjustments. The DISCO has no wearing parts, requires no oil, needs no atten- 


tion or thought ; it is always ready. 


Let us tell you what it will cost to have the DISCO 
fitted to your present car, and give you the name of our nearest branch. 


If you are not 


convenient to one of them, we will ship through any dealer or send express paid anywhere 


in the United States or Canada. 


Use Coupon No. 2 today and make your car up-to-date. 


It will add to your pleasure and satisfaction, and it will also add greatly to the value 


of your car. Act NOW. 


Ignition Starter Co., 726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Manufacturers of Self-Starters in the World 


Coupon No 1 How to get a DISCO Starter 


Free on your new car. 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 


726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—I am considering buying a car 


at about $_ with style body. 
On what cars of that class can I get the DISCO 
Starter?, 


SS a 


(Address) 
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How to geta DISCO Starter 
Coupon No. 2 on your present car, 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 
726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—I now have a 


Model 


= eee tet 1 


The Ignition System is 


What price to equip it with a DISCO Starter? 
(Name)_ =—-3 


(Address) : & 
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Get in the 
your ol¢ 


Just as umps walks over to 
plate and tells ‘em “play ba 
you jam your jimmy pipe brimft 
of “P. A.” and fire-up before th 
first one goes across. And ge 
ready for what’s next! 


Why, say, you can smoke “P. A 
till the last man’s out— smok 
it red-hot or kind of cool-like 
and never will you get anythin 
like a near-nip on that tongu 
of yours! “P. A.” isn’t a 
brand ! 
There’s nothing that gets” ef 
over just like “P. A.”! 


fod. LYNCH 


President of the National 
League of Professional 


Base Ball Clubs, who is 


ete the National joy smoke 


4 


Catch this straight from the bench: Any odd notion you may have 
you can’t smoke a pipe is dead wrong. Might have been sure enougl 
right before “P. A.” broke into society ; but NOW! Listen: you cai 
smoke a pipe and you will smoke a pipe if youll play fair with yo 
and go right to “P. A.,” natural like ! 


Key that pipe-hungry appetite up to the go-to-it notch. Realize th 
here is tobacco that answers every smoke-desire any man ever had- 
flavor, aroma, long-burning—and free from the disagreeable sting. That‘ 
cut out by a patented process ! 


Your signal is to get pipe happy. “P. A.” is the only way. It is j 
what the doctor ordered—for you, for every man who smokes ! 


Buy ace cc fore eu- d 
fine or in the Se cloth bage, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Ce 


handy for quick service. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ame with 
immy pipe! 


‘?, A.” is what men call regular & 
‘\hacco—a pennant-winning joy 
sioke that hits the ball right 
| the teeth, which means it just 
ssikes the spot, coming and 
zing. 

Tbesn’t make any difference 
mat brand of tobacco you're 
snoking, or how much you think 
yu like it, your signal right now 
sto swing on the nearest tobacco 
lop and get next to some Prince 
fbert— and go toit while the 
sing’s good—and the season’s 
yung |! 


BAN B. JOHNSON 


President of the American 
League of Professional 


the American joy smoke Beta Cnn 


| ” f 
fog f Z 
% ¢ / / US 4524 i 
ij 4 i Aig 
pared | ZZ £ 
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Ietween innings just you sort of sit quiet-like, and say to yourself: 
‘Where’s my jimmy pipe?” Let your mind be in a pipe-wise humor ; 
se for yourself the thousands of men who get chummy with a pipe and 
¢ay chummy all their lives. Get the jimmy-pipe spirit— and let “P. A.” 
ipply the goods ! 

ae muff this: Stop making pick-ups of brands that lack flavor, and 
ite to beat the band. Just you get a real smoke, via “P. A.” It’s an 
dlucation to any man who’s got the spirit to switch over to the straight 
tack that leads to the joy smoke! 


merica’s greatest men are pipe smokers. They know how to get real 
ibacco satisfaction! What's that listen like to you? 


Prince Albert tobacco is sold in 


Ninston-Salem, N. CG epee apme aaa ag 


10c tins and Sc cloth bags. 
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Over< 100.000 Housekeepers 


75% of your fuel bill—75% 

work—food 75% 
merits of my Fireless Cooker, The great convenience is another 
large factor, so write thousands of users—the convenience of 
placing your food in the cooker, the shutting up of your hot 
kitchen and going to the club, matinee, shopping, calling, 
getting out of doors and coming home to find your meal most 
deliciously and perfectly cooked, without the slightest chance 
of burning or drying up, or being under- or over-done. 


2 Now Testify to the 
Wonderful Merits of 
the —Rapis 


M2 please do not consider the saving of 50% to 


Fireless Cooker 


of your time—half your 
better cooked, as being all of the 


Let Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 


I am the original fireless cooker man, selling 
direct from factory at factory prices. I have 
made and sold more cookers than all other 
cooker concerns combined. It is because, first 
—my cooker is the most practical, hygienic 
rapid fireless cooker made, and second — be- 
cause I sell it at factory prices, saving you 
from 14 to 4% in cost. 

Then you don’t need to keep my cooker 
if it doesn’t prove all my claims for it, be- 
cause I allow a full month’s trial in your 
own home at my risk— your money back if 


I Am Making a Special 
Price on 10,000 Cookers 


Let Me Mail You Prices 

and This Free Book of 

125 Famous Fireless 
Cooker Recipes 


You will be surprised at the low direct 
prices I make you, so low that you will 


not think of being without a cooker — the 
most convenient thing in the house, when 
you have read my book. Write me today. 
I will gladly mail you the book of recipes 
and quote you prices. 

Remember, I ship promptly and save 
you money on the best fireless cooker 


ever made, the old, original RAPID. 
Why take chances on any other cooker 
when over 100,000 users point the 
way to sure success with the RAPID? 


WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


Wm. Campbell Co. 


Dept. 314 Detroit, Mich. 


the cooker is not satisfactory in every way. 

Description: Metal. throughout, including 
nests and covers; no pads or cushions to 
absorb odors; cooking utensils all highest 
grade aluminum, compartments aluminum 
finish, rust proof ‘with proper care. Steams, 
stews, bakes, broils, fries, and boils all kinds 
of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, etc. 
Also, finest thing made 
for use as cold stor- 
age for ices, pud- 
dings,custards,etc. 


You Will Get More 
Power By Using 


DIXON’S 


Motor Graphite 
(Pulverized Flake) 


A perfect lubricant for gas engine 
cylinders must either be consumed 
entirely or not at all. Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite is a perfect lubri- 
cant, for it is absolutely unaffected 
by cylinder temperatures. It 
forms a smooth, protective coat- 
ing on cylinder walls and piston 
rings, which lessens friction, in- 
creases compression and cures 
Bearings cannot 


smoky exhaust. 
cut, bind or seize when you use 
Dixon’s Motor Graphite. 

For cylinder lubrication, blowin very 
small quantity through spark-plug 
hole or mix with oil in crank case. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon's Motor 
Graphite. It increases the lubrica- 
ting value of all oils and greases. 


Send name and model of car for free 
book, ‘‘Lubricating the Motor."’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established in 1827 
Jersey City p N 
e N, J. TaaDe Wm ARK 


The Modern Wall Lining 


You can have the walls and ceilings 
of all your rooms finished in modern | 
style with beautiful panel effects, or plain, 
at small cost and without the mess and 
fuss of replastering. 


i) | Compo-Board can be put on over the | 
i) old plaster, or directly on the studding [7 
| in new buildings. It is moisture proof, | 
| fire-resisting and sanitary. Impervious 
to cold and heat—keeps rooms warm in fj 
fj winter and cool in summer. Will not [M 
| crumble, peel, sag or be marred by § 
4| knocking furniture against it. - It will P 
outlast the building. ; 

Compo-Board is sold in strips 4 feet wide Ky 


and 1 to 18 feet long by dealers in nearly every 
city and town, Write for 


Sample and Booklet 

} An actual piece of Compo-Board and full 

| descriptive booklet telling of its many uses [Mf 

“| and advantages free upon request. | 
| Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 

4303 Enaae Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Your Hold in Shooting =What it is and y 


HERE lives down in Louisiana a 

gentleman who is at once the most 
generous and most heartless host you can 
imagine. If you claim to be a shooter he 
will take you into his home. Then, if you 
still claim to be a shooter, he will take you 
out on his duck pass. Once there, he pro- 
ceeds to do things to you and your self- 
respect. He will furnish you any amount 
of guns, any amount of darkies to carry 
ammunition, and let you take any place 
you like on the pass; and he will guarantee 
that just after dusk more than ten thousand 
teal will cross you in easy gunrange in less 
than fifteen minutes. He himself will take 
what there is left. In your first evening 
or so you may perhaps kill one teal to 
ten or a dozen shots. He himself will kill 
eighty per cent or better of his birds. 
A newcomer on this pass rarely gets half 
a dozen teal to the evening. Your host 
will kill a dozen, two dozen—sometimes 
three dozen—in the short flight during the 
semidarkness. The difference between him 
and you probably is that he is an ex- 
traordinary shot and you are an ordinary 
shot—perhaps a fair one. 

I asked this gentleman once how he held 
on these fast birds, which no doubt were 
going over a hundred miles an hour; and 
he answered that he did not hold on them 
at all. Moreover, he said it was impossible 
to pull on them and then pull ahead. He 
said that he just pulled up and shot straight 
into the air at the point where he knew a 
bird was going to be. The usual method of 
shooting incomers, covering and throwing 
ahead, indeed, seemed hopeless here, the 
total distance during which the bird was 
seen being very short and the light very 
dim. Pass shooting at fast ducks is, of 
course, known to be the most difficult of all 
the work asked of the field shot. There is 
no comparison between it and the shooting 
you have at ducks over decoys, where there 
is plenty of time to cover and swing. 

In shooting grouse, rabbits—perhaps 
even ruffed grouse or quail—you do not 
consciously hold very far ahead of your 
bird; but, of course, you know that in 
shooting ducks you must hold ahead or 
miss. *How far should you lead your 
birds? No one can answer that—at least 
in figures; and no two men will agree as 
to the actual or proper lead. 


Chicago in the Duck Days 


In the early days near Chicago there 
lived in the Calumet marshes a husky 
family by the name of Kleinman, who made 
the best part of their living by market 
shooting on ducks. Papa Kleinman used 
to haul a wagonload of ducks into Chicago 
every day in season; and if, when.he got 
back home in the evening, his four boys 
did not have another wagonload ready to 
take out in the morning they had to do 
a tall lot of explaining to papa, besides 
showing him just how many birds each one 
had killed to a horn of powder. Henry, 
Abe, John and George Kleinman were for 
years well-known Western shooting figures 
at all trap tournaments. At one time the 
Chicago sportsmen were much addicted to 
pigeon races. As there was considerable 
traveling talent loose in the country, who 
occasionally came to Chicago in search of 
matches, it was the local custom to accom- 
modate all comers; and the man always 
chosen to carry the Chicago banner was 
George Kleinman, the old duck shot. On 
fast birds he was safe to kill above ninety; 
quite often ninety-six—sometimes even 
better—out of a hundred, if memory serves. 
He did this with an indifferent-looking gun 
that cost about thirty dollars. 

Now George Kleinman was unquestion- 
ably a born shot and a trained shot. It was 
not unusual for novices to ask him how he 
held on such and such a bird. Both he and 
all his brothers insisted that they never 
led any bird, pigeon or duck, except to 
“hold on its bill’’—unless it was very fast 
indeed; in which case they ‘‘might go a 
foot ahead.” 

Now above you have two instances of 
two different styles of shooting, backed 
by two different experts. There is no 
conflict whatever between them. Neither 
of them could tell you how you ought to 
hold on your bird in order ,to kill it 


‘shots when you must establish a lead ¢ 
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instantly. They could only tell how t 
themselves did or thought they did it. 

Of course you know that a fast bj 
fifty or more yards away from you, 
holding ahead scientifically necessary. 
Louisiana-man probably shot thirty 
ahead of his birds, and there are very m 


least twenty feet in order to hit your I 
but you kill many a bird when you k 
you do no such thing as hold that far ah 
The explanation of this is that you § 
with aswing. If you ride along in a w; 
and toss up an apple the apple 


you can catch it as it falls. 
was moving just as fast as your bi 
could hold dead on your bird. 
personal equation of speed and n 
impulse—that is, quickness in pulling 
trigger at or before the instant you 
your aim—of course affects the amount 
lead you must give on any shot. In gener 
terms, however, the speed with which y 
align, ‘travel with and pass in front of yoi 
bird is what regulates the amount of he 
ahead you must take in order to hit it. 


Successful Snapshooting 


The young shooter is usually advised 
pull up his gun and fire promptly, ai 
not get into the habit of poking along ai 
his bird. You know how you feel towa 
an adult shooter who pulls up and ain 
at a bird and then does not shoot, but sé 
it is too far. Though he may kill as mar 
or more birds than yourself, you ney 
really admire the slow, poking, delibera 
shot who picks his shots and follows alon 
usually killing at long range. Even 
shooting ducks where you have plenty 
time, the correct style is prompt and ¢ 
cisive, the lead being gauged and t 
quickly. It is quite likely that, in h 
developed shooting skill such as that of 0 
Louisiana friend, this whole series of actio 
has become one act. Perhaps earlier 
his life he himself covered and then swu 
ahead. 

There are several different styles 
shooting in different styles of sport. 1 
pigeon shot, with his gun shooting fif 
sixty per cent high, and with a very straig 
stock in addition, may shoot with his e 
well above the breech of the gun, catchii 
only a little of the rib in front and seeil 
the bird as though it sat on or above t 
muzzle. Another man in the field m 
drop his head snug to the breech, get 
the bird, and—as nearly as he can tell, | 
least—swing ahead and pull as it pass 
This latter is the style most of us real 
follow in the field. As we improve in for 
we cut out the following part of it and sho 
in one motion, taking our lead as we bri 
the gun to the shoulder and, as has 
said, sometimes indeed pulling the tr 
before we have the perfect aim ac 
plished. The snapshot performs in # 
way, sometimes pulling the trigger befe 
the gun is actually at the shoulder or ju 
at the instant it comes home. It is n 
desirable to try to learn shooting by # 
snapshooting route at first; but the mo 
you do learn it the more you travel on th 
route—which is only to say that the bet 
shot you are the quicker is your decisi 
and the surer your lead on your cross-s 

There are a good many homes 
theories about shooting that will not ho 
water. Many men think you have to h 
closer on a close bird than on one far 
because the shot will have spread more 
the latter. So it may; but at fifty or si 
yards the killing circle will be no larger t 
the killing circle was at fifteen or twent; 
so that the best thing is to learn the rig 
lead at both these distances and try tol 
the bird well forward and with the cen 
of the charge. 

No man can control his personal equ 
tion—that is to say, his nervous reflex 
any way except by putting himself in goe 
health by plenty of outdoor exercise ¢ 
normal living; but any man can él 
speed up with his swing or else learr 
shoot farther ahead than he did when 
missed. 

Of course it is generally underst 
among all shooters—beginners and 
timers—that most birds are missed 
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shooting back of them. A complicating 
fault is that of stopping the gun just as 
you pull the trigger. This is the common- 
est cause of missing; and it is, of course, 
fatal to success. You must get over that 
little momentary pause and remember that 
you are not shooting at the place where the 
bird is, but where it is going to be, and 
that that point is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a movable one also. Once you do 
get the lead—or “hold,” as duckshooters 
call it—you can kill your birds regularly. 
You must have either a fast swing or a 
long lead. Getting the lead may be speed- 
ing up your nervous and muscular system 
or it may be holding farther ahead. Very 
likely it is both. There are some days when 
a man goes off form—as even the best pro- 
fessional can tell you—and cannot find his 
lead at all. Sometimes that is stomach and 
sometimes eyes. 

Some men insist that they do not see the 
gun or the sight when it is pitched up. All 
the worse for them if they do not, for they 
very probably miss. There is little doubt 
in my own mind that, though few men really 
know what they do when they make a wing 
shot, most of us do change our style of 
shooting with the birds on which we are at 
work. The fast quail shot may be a rather 
deliberate duck shot. The perfect shot will 
kill any sort of game well all the time, pro- 
vided his nervous reflex is the same all the 
time. The George Kleinman sort of shot— 
one you could put your money on in a 
race—is the chap who feels about the same 
all the time; whose nerves must have a 
quick reflex all the time, and who has the 
muscular strength to swing the gun swiftly 
with and ahead of the bird. 


Self-Confidence the Keynote 


What is a good corrective against shoot- 
ing back of your bird? One of the best is 
to learn and practice the art of “following 
through’’—just as you do in billiards or 
shuffleboard or golf. Swing your gun on 
even after you have fired and that will 
have a tendency to keep you from making 
that instantaneous pause when you pull the 
trigger. Pull yourself together before you 
make your first shot of the day. Get tense 
and set—and then follow through with 
your shot. If, having thus put your mind 
upon it, you kill, that will give you con- 
fidence. Above all, you must have confi- 
dence or you can never shoot well; any 
professional shot will tell you that. 

A dogged perseverance and a resolution 
to get far enough ahead of your bird will 
help you to get the hang of holding well. 
The trouble with most bad duck shots—and 
it is in duckshooting that the lead is most 
important—is that they keep on doing the 
same thing over and over again, holding 
five feet ahead of the bird when they ought 
to hold fifteen. If you miss within easy 
range it is almost certain you are shooting 
behind. Try a shot at a bird close to the 
water and watch how the shot strike; you 
will see this proved pretty clearly. The 
center of the load, at least, is behind the 
bird. Then go ahead farther, and keep on 
going farther until at last you kill a bird 
clean dead in the air. It will almost 
frighten you, it will look so easy; but it 
will give you confidence. And, singularly 
enough, as you gain confidence you will cut 
down the distance which you are obliged to 
lead in order to hit your bird! When you 
get confidence you speed up your gun, and 
that means you need to hold a less distance 
ahead. After a time, perhaps, you will be 
firing at that imaginary spot ahead of the 
bird—the place where he is going to be. 
Soon you may be saying, even when duck- 
shooting, that you do not see the gun— 
though you do. Or after a time you may 
say that you see the tall incoming duck— 
which you do not, because your gun has 
covered it and you have only reasoned out 
where it is going to be the instant you 
shoot. 

The great secret of success in almost any- 
thing is concentration of mind and purpose. 
The schoolboy whose eyes are forever 
wandering from his book is apt to be the 
one who needs assistance in doing his sums. 
If you are missing badly on your cross-shots 
stop and think it over—and think hard. 
Of course you could try some sort of 
mechanical appliance to help you in align- 


ment, such as the short elevated rib or the, 


long foresight, which have been mentioned 
in an earlier article. An ingenious Yankee 
invented a rearsight combination—three 
rings fastened together and placed on the 
back part of the barrel. To kill a left- 
quartering bird you look through the 
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IFTY years ago the Pony 

Express became the most 
efhicient messenger service 
ever. known. 


- Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 
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left-hand ring; to hit a right-quarterer you 
peek through the right-hand ring; and on 
a straightaway or an incomer you use the 
middle aperture. There would seem to be 
some difficulty about the results of all this 
at different distances, of course; but the 
idea is useful, at least in helping you con- 
centrate your mind upon the necessary 


factor of holding ahead—even if it does | 
unsettle for the time all your education | 


about castoff and keeping in the middle of 
the rib. 

Reading tables of distances and leads 
also will be most useful in impressing on 
you the necessity of getting well ahead. 
You cannot really estimate any number 
of given yards in the open air—there is 
nothing there with which you can compare 
anything else. The estimate of the distance 
of the bird, the estimate of its speed, the 
estimate of any distance back of it or in 
front of it as it flies, are products of that 
instantaneous act of reasoning which con- 
trols the shooter as he fires; only be sure 
that you get far enough ahead. 

You should lead a bird whose speed is 
fifty miles an hour about three feet at, say, 
twenty yards. The lead for the average 
gun and cartridge is about two feet four 
inches at fifteen yards for a speed of forty 
miles; and it is twenty-three feet at sixty 
yards and sixty miles of speed. Teal on 
a pass certainly fly over a hundred miles 
an hour. Canvasbacks are sometimes 
credited with ninety. The average duck 
when on the wing is usually moving at 
over fifty miles an hour, and you are not 
apt to shoot at him much inside of forty 
or fifty yards. It takes but little considera- 
tion of a prayerful sort to understand that, 
theoretically at least, you have got either 
to swing or point a long way ahead if you 
are going to hit your bird with the middle 
of the load. And you want to hit a full- 
plumaged duck with the center of the load 
if you are to kill him instantly. 


The Gun That Strings its Shot 


Remember also that, especially in the 
middle of the day and in bright light, any 
duck is much farther off than he looks. 
Especially is a wild goose a great deal 
farther off than he looks. A goose does 
not seem to fly very fast; but you must 
learn to go far ahead of him, for your aim 
should be to hit him in the head or neck 
with the center of the charge. 

Study, then, your own equation and 
learn your own lead. Don’t keep on mak- 
ing the same mistake over and over again. 
Study it; concentrate on it; resolve to 
improve until at last you get confidence 
in yourself. After that it is easy. 

There is a very good duck shot in a 
certain Western ducking club who always 
uses a cylinder bore and who is much 
derided by all his friends, though nearly 
always he has as many ducks as anybody 
at the end of the day. Most of us would 
prefer a choke-bore gun for duckshooting; 
but there is a great deal more in favor of 
the cylinder bore than most shooters under- 
stand. It is much better to have a per- 
fectly fitting stock and a pair of cylinder 
barrels than it is to have the best kind of 
barrels in the world and a badly fitting 
stock. 

A good many of us really know very little 
about the actual principles of shooting, 
though we have learned a good deal about 
it in practice. Itis, for instance, commonly 
believed by shooters that a gun which 
“strings shot,’’ as the saying goes, is not 
desirable. It is, moreover, urged as one 
thing against the choke bore that it 
strings its shot. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the cylinder bore strings shot more than 
the choke bore does; and, granted that 
you hold well ahead, this stringing of the 
shot instead of being a detriment is an 
advantage, as you will readily see if you 
stop to figure it out. 

Tested on a revolving target, a cylinder 
gun in one gun test was observed to string 
out its charge of shot over thirty-six feet. 
A full choke bore strung its charge over 
twenty-seven feet. A certain percentage 
of either charge would be scattering shot 
of small hitting force; so that it seemed 
fair to the authority reporting the test 
to call the shot-stringing of the cylinder 
twenty feet as against fifteen feet of the 


| choke bore. 


In no case, of course—in spite of the 
general supposition to the contrary —does 
the charge of shot at once spread out and 
fly forward in the same plane; it goes out 
in an elongated mass, the center of which 
is the hardest hitting part. You can, 
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perhaps, learn to see this charge of shot 
in the air with the naked eye. Lie down 
and look against the skyline across the 
firing line of some trap tournament. Once 
you get the trick you can see the shot 
flying. The load looks like a dim, milk- 
colored swarm of bees—not very wide, but 
long, and passing like a flash. 

The effect of this stringing of the shot 
charge on a moving object was discovered 
by accident by a friend of the writer who 
was doing a little practice in wing shooting 
at baseballs thrown by an assistant. He 
fired a single charge at a baseball and, on 
picking it up, was surprised to see that he 


| had hit the ball on nearly all sides which, 


of course, at first seemed an impossible 
thing. It is not impossible at all, because 
the ball was whirling rapidly as it passed 
forward; and as it turned it went through 
this long column of shot in which there were 
more shot coming up from the rear and 
hitting it in new places as the ball revolved. 

Now the pattern of your gun on a piece 
of paper is no test at all of its stringing 
qualities in the field. And sometimes, 
strange as that may seem, your cylinder 
bore may put as many shots in the crossing 
bird as your choke bore, though not so 
many on astraightaway. It is on the same 
principle as hitting a baseball on more than 
one side. As the cylinder charge is scat- 
tered more widely you have—if a poor 
shot—a better chance of hitting your bird 
with at least a few shot. Moreover, the 
cylinder pattern in the air is both wider and 
longer. The result is that it takes a bird 
longer to fly across and through that 
moving column of shot when you hold 
ahead of it far enough. And not only does 
it take the bird longer to pass through the 
shot, but it takes the shot in the rear longer 
to pass the bird; and more shot come up 
from that spare five or six feet in the 
cylinder charge than can possibly come up 
from the Bears and narrower charge of 
the choke bore. 


The Choke Bore Universal 


It is perfectly apparent that the man 
who uses the choke bore for upland or brush 
shooting is needlessly handicapping him- 
self; for very likely there will be a close 
enough pattern in the cylinder to kill the 
straightaway shots at short ranges, and 
the cross-shots are much better made with 
the cylinder than with the choke bore. 


| Even on ducks, the cylinder man is not 


hopelessly handicapped today, any more 
than he was in the old days before choke 
bores were known at all. 

The modern choke-bore gun is universal 
in the market today because most of our 
guns are made for trap use, where the choke 
bore is the only proper weapon—the 
targets being small and the angle being 
practically a known one from the shooter’s 
position, with so many straightaways, or 
nearly such. As field guns these weapons 
are not so desirable. Even on tall and fast 
ducks the narrowest and shortest column 
of shot is not necessarily the best. Give 
them something to fly into. 

You should not, of course, be too much 
influenced by the paper pattern or target 
which the gun salesman very likely will 
show you to prove what a good shooter 
is the gun he proposes to sell you. This 
pattern is only of approximate aid. The 
penetration of the gun and the string of its 
charge are other factors almost if not quite 
as important; and these are not shown at 
all by the paper pattern. The latter, how- 
ever, does show you the distribution of 
your gun’s load. The ideal gun is one that 
distributes the shot evenly over as wide a 
killing circle as possible. You can only 
kill a bird about so dead anyhow, no matter 
how many shot strike it; and, so far as 
possible, you want to give yourself a per- 
centage of chance in this difficult business 
Ae felling just how far to hold ahead of the 

ird. 


In making any shot, however, keep your 
mind on the necessity of shooting with the 
center of the charge—that is to say, with 
the inside killing circle; and don’t rely too 
much on the scatter—only take its benefit 
when you have unconsciously made a wrong 
estimate of the lead. 

It is of no use for the amateur shooter to 
go into the question of velocities of differ- 
ent loads, different wadding, and so on. 
The ammunition companies have done all 
that for him long ago—better than he can 
ever do it for himself; and the factory loads 
on the market are perfectly reliable, per- 
fectly uniform, and of such range in makeup 
as will cover any need the shooter may have. 
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tuned to your wants but to your whims, leaving 
you free to choose, out of hundreds of fabrics, pat- 
terns and colorings and out of dozens of styles, the 
one fabric, the one pattem, the one color and the 
one style that figure-flatters and purse-pleases you. 


sane 


Go to-day to our Authorized Representative 
in your town and be measured for Kahn- 
Tailored-Clothes. Ourseal, pictured below, 
is in his window and on our label. It 
guarantees our tailoring as though bond- 
backed. Free for a postcard —“The Dnift 
of Fashion,” the famous tailor-shop-in-print. 
Simply address 
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gar Kahn Tailoring Company ie 
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Cam a of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Immense volume of business, ideal shop equip- 
ment and a remarkable organization of tailors, 
enable us to dive you the very best quality in 


Stylish clothes tailored to measure 
— for $25 to $50 — | 


Have our dealer in your city show you our handsome 
Spring and Summer woolens and take your measure 
Hell make delivery whenever you desire. 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building —_—Chicago,U.S.A. 


“COPYRIGHT. 1912 BY ED. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WINNING 


TEAM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


he manager of a business must look 
id. This is just as true of baseball as it 
’ a manufacturing or a merchandising 
jrprise—only more important. You’ve 
|} to have the players to win. When 
‘am starts to go back no manager, 
ever long-headed and brilliant, can 
‘ent this slowing-up process. A good 
a frequently slumps and loses games; 
ting writers say it has “struck the 
)ggan.”” That isn’t it. A club is not 
y “‘on the toboggan” until the players 
n to slow up—fail to cover ground 


(pt the champion Baltimores; 
41 began to go back in 1910, and those 
liar with the loosening joints in the 


In my judgment, his big 
ess was in 1911. 
he secret of a baseball manager’s suc- 
lies, first of all, in his foresight. It is 
it the managers in the game of war call 
bparedness.”’ You’ve got to plan two, 
, often four years ahead. You must 
) your eye on every man; know when, 
use of age or any other reason, he is 
ty to slow up—and be ready to fill 
place. You must never be satisfied. 
js and I’ll rebuild my team.” It can’t 
lone today. Rebuilding involves five 
js’ time. Competition for material has 
)me so lively that it is harder each year 
t the one player needed to bolster up 
|therwise strong team. See the scram- 
everal clubs have been making to get 
stisfactory first baseman, for example. 
when you think you have the right 
he may not make good. That means 
(her year’s search. My policy is—go 
(get them just as if you needed them 
rrow! Feel that you need them worse 
the club that’s fighting to keep out of 
ail-end position. Never get careless; 
r be really satisfied. Today I am on 
cent for new material. They say that 
nfield of the Athletics can’t be beat; 
every one of the quartet is a young 
T, With many years of baseball ahead 
m. Nevertheless, I am after not one 
two good infielders! Suppose our 
iing staff is the best in either league—it 
ething I shouldn’t bank on; and so I 
xperimenting with ten new pitchers, 
youngsters. They range in experience 
Salmon, twenty years old, who has 
( less than a year at Princeton, to Gipe, 
comes from Class A of the minors; 
rest are from Class D of the minor 
es. From this outfit [hope to develop 
(or more A-Number-One pitchers. It 
\r pays to be satisfied. 


‘wing Oaks From Little Acorns 


Ast season Pittsburgh paid twenty-two 
(sand five hundred dollars for a pitcher; 
‘this minor leaguer, O’Toole, has yet to 
i that he is of major-league caliber. 
sburgh needed a pitcher pretty badly 
y that much real money for him; and 
u get to the point where you have to 


. At the price paid for O’Toole my 
-.d should be worth one hundred thou- 
dollars in the baseball market. Not 


tried at short and in the outfield, but 
10 he found his true position at second. 


anager used to say: ‘‘Give me three. 


Baker, our third baseman and clean-up 
hitter, alone of the infield made a reputa- 
tion as a minor-league player; but he 
played only one season with Reading, of 
the Tri-State League. He came to the 
Athletics in exchange for some young 
players—not one of whom has found his 
way back into the majors. 

Barry played shortstop during his entire 
college career at Holy Cross, captained the 
team in 1908 and immediately joined the 
Athletics. It was Collins and Barry who, 
according to Manager McGraw, did more 
to break. up the hit-and-run game of the 
Giants than any two players had ever 
done before. 

Of the outfield, Murphy came from the 
Norwich, Connecticut, team. Oldring had 
one year’s experience with the Montgomery 
Club, of the Southern League, before sign- 
ing with the Athletics. He was engaged 
as an infielder, failed because it was not 
his natural position, and was developed 
into a great outfielder. Lord came to the 
Athletics from the Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania team, and was a member of the 
champions of 1905. He was released to 
New Orleans in 1907, became one of the 
star outfielders of the Southern League, was 
purchased by Cleveland in 1909, and a year 
later was returned to the Athleticsin a trade. 
He is the only ‘‘come back” of our team. 


Where Youth is an Asset 


Of our catchers, Thomas alone was 
secured from another major-league club— 
Detroit. Since he joined the Athletics, 
however, he has developed into one of the 
great catchers of the game. He outcaught 
Kling and Archer in the world’s series with 
the Cubs, and certainly held his own against 
Myers when we played the Giants. Lapp, 
also, has shown world’s championship form. 
He came from the Hazleton Atlantic 
League Club. Egan, who will be the third 
man of the catching string this season, is 
fresh from the minors. He will be developed 
by our system. 

No club can expect to win, no matter 
how good the balance of the team may be, 
unless it has a number-one pitching staff. 
We hear constantly from this manager or 
that: ‘‘Give me one good, airtight pitcher 
to add to my string and I’ll cinch the pen- 
nant!’’ No one is giving away good pitch- 
ers these days, however. They are as 
scarce as a hen’s molars. As I look at it, 
the only way to get a satisfactory pitching 
staff is—to get ’em and train ’em. The 
pitching string of the Athletics bears out 
my policy about developing the young 
player. Bender came from Dickinson Col- 
lege; Coombs from Colby College; Plank 
from Gettysburg College; Krause from 
St.. Mary’s College; Martin from Tufts 
College; and Danforth from Baylor Uni- 
versity, Texas—all with practically no 
experience in fast company. Of the regular 
staff, Morgan is the only one who was a 
seasoned pitcher when he joined the team. 
He was purchased from the Boston Amer- 
icans in the midsummer of 1910, when our 
pitching staff seemed to be in a bad way 
because of illness. It was an emergency 
that had to be met, yet the purchase of 
Morgan is the only exception I have made 
to the rule of relying solely on the devel- 
oped youngster. Some critics may come 
back at me and cite the case of ‘“‘Lefty” 
Russell, the ten-thousand-dollar minor 
leaguer. Well, he is my one extravagance— 
the exception to my settled policy; and 
perhaps I might not have indulged in this 
extravagance had I not seen Russell pitch 
two remarkable games of ball! 

The question has been asked: ‘‘How did 
you become so strong for youngsters?” I 
owe this policy to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. In 1902, when the Philadel- 
phia American League Club was one year 
old, prospects looked especially bright. 
The season before we had added to our 
roster Davis and Plank, and we opened the 
campaign of 1902 with a team that included 
Hartsel, Seybold and Flick in the outfield, 
Lajoie for second base, and Fraser, Bern- 
hard and Duggleby for pitchers; but this 
remarkable combination lasted only one 
game. Then the highest court of the state 
reversed the lower court; and the three 
pitchers named, together with Flick and 
Lajoie, were enjoined from playing with 
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Notice who 


SmokeThem 


Preference—that is what has made 
the extraordinary success of 


“30 minutes in Havana’ 


The biggest 
selling 

10c Cigar 
in the 
World 


Preferred for the distinctive 


quality of that fragrantly mild 
blend. 


Preferred for its carefully 
made, smooth-burning excel- 
lence as a smoke. 


Preferred because it’s always 


the same—a cigar to delight 
you and delight you again. 


Sold in more places in the 
United States than any 
other cigar. 


A variety of shapes and sizes 
to meet YOUR preference. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 


111 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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© wonderful 
_ Flour direct from the growers. 


FRESE: on 


getting only the Best Wheat in 
your flour. Then your bread 


will be far more nutritious and it 
* will be. whiter, 
tasting. 


lighter, better 


Insist on 


The hard, glutinous Spring Wheats 
of North Dakota are the best bread- 


making wheats grown. Ejight of the 
great OCCIDENT Mills with their 


3 eighty Grain Elevators are right in 
# the midst of these famous wheat fields, 


and we get FIRST CHOICE of that 


wheat for 


OCCIDENT is a clean flour. The wheat in 


E the preparation and grinding for OCCIDENT 


* without argument. 


Flour goes through more washing, scouring 
and purifying processes than are employed 
by any other mill. 


OCCIDENT Flour is milled for just those 
_ people who appreciate real bread quality and 
are willing to pay the slight extra cost ° 
' necessary to insure it. OCCIDENT is: 
| truly the most-economical flour because 
it goes further and never fails in baking 
results, 
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OCCIDENT.- 


Costs More—Worth It! 


Our Written Money-Back Guarantee is in every sack. 


lf OCCIDENT doesn’t satisfy you, your grocer will refund the price 


Try one sack. 
a our Free Booklet, “Better Baking.” 


Every housewife should send for 


Russell-Miller Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food 


MAY 


compartment and door are lined with the famous opal 
glass, 74¢ inch thick. ‘‘Better than marble.’’ Opal glass 
,is the most sanitary lining for a refrigerator yet produced 
by science. It is as easily washed as a pane of glass. 


Double refrigeration from every pound of ice is given’ — 


by our exclusive system of construction. Thus the 
Wickes is the most economical of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set 
by The’ Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manu- 
facturers for over 60 years. The name back of this 
refrigerator is the highest insurance of its merit. 

OurMoney-Back Guaranty. Your money refunded 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory 
at actual factory prices. 

Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed — $45 

same size refrigerator, specially priced . . 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all 

sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. (Greco Years) 


Over 60 Years. 


Dept. 36, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Measurements: Height 45 in.,Width 36 
in., Depth 21 in. Ice Capacity 100 lbs. 


Dept. 36, 29-35 W. 32d St., NewYork 


130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


» Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of the United States, France, Canada, Mexico 
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the Athletics. In this decision the Supreme 
Court upheld the so-called ‘‘reserve 
clause”’ of the contracts which the Phila- 
delphia National Club had with these 
players. Fraser and Duggleby returned to 
their former club, while Bernhard, Flick 
and Lajoie joined the Cleveland team; and 
the Athletics were left in the lurch—but we 
won the pennant! 

This unlooked-for success made me a 
firm believer in the youngsters. From the 
Boston Americans I obtained Mitchell, an 
inexperienced pitcher, and Husting, who 


' had worked under me at Milwaukee; nei- 


ther had a major-league tryout, but Hust- 
ing proved a find, and by his splendid 
pitching kept us up in the championship 
race until Waddell joined the team. Fultz, 
a graduate of Brown University, who had 
also been with me at Milwaukee, took 
Flick’s place. The big problem was to plug 
up the hole left by Lajoie. Considering his 
inexperience, Castro, an amateur player 
who had been recommended to the Athletics 
as a pitcher, did creditable work for two 
months. Meantime I was beating the 
bushes, as we say, for a second baseman. 
With Norwich, in the Connecticut League, 
was Danny Murphy, who was touted as a 
coming player; but he had been tried by 
the Giants and let out, and that naturally 
somewhat prejudiced me against him. 
Managers hesitate about taking players 
who have been turned back to the minors; 
but I didn’t hesitate long—if I had a great 
player would have been lost to the Ath- 
letics. Murphy made good with our club 
from the jump-off. Like all young players 
he had much to learn when he joined the 
team; but he was an apt scholar. Though 
Lajoie was a wonderful second baseman— 
and is today—I’ll always feel that his loss 
brought to our club in Murphy one of the 
greatest and best players that ever graced 
auniform. His work—always for the team 
and never for his individual standing—has 
won for him the deserved leadership on the 
field. This seasonit will be Captain Murphy! 

Murphy’s success, the playing of Fultz 
and the pitching of Husting gave me my 
first idea that it would be a paying invest- 
ment to go after youngsters without big- 
league experience. This type of player has 
little baseball to unlearn; from the start he 
can be drilled in your own system. Every 
major-league club has more or less a differ- 
ent style of play, and naturally each man- 
ager thinks his style is the only winning 
variety. It is better, therefore, to begin 
with a green player than to attempt to 
make over a player who boasts of experi- 
ence in fast company. My experiments 
have taught me that once a player gets into 
his head the notion that a play should be 
made in a certain way, it is pretty difficult 
to rid him of that idea. If I am a baseball 
schoolmaster, as some folks say, my suc- 
cess has been with the youngsters. I want 
to give them their common schooling first 
and then take them through the higher 
grades myself. No post-graduates for mine! 


Speed and Brains Demanded 


The entrance requirements for admission 
to the Athletics’ School of Applied Baseball 
Science are not many—but each candi- 
date must meet every requirement. Here 
they are: 

Speed is the first thing I demand in a 
player. If a youngster hasn’t speed it is a 
waste of time to fool with him—unless, of 
course, he is a promising pitcher or has the 
making of an ideal backstop. 

Next to speed is brains; but when you 
come to speak of baseball gray matter 
you’ve got to qualify alittle. Some players 
seem to be born with it; others are a 
mighty long time in getting it. You may 
tell a player what to do and then see him do 
exactly opposite five minutes after you’ve 
told him. One of our present stars used to 
forget his instructions while he was walking 
from the bench to the plate. It seemed as 
though he would never learn; and then, 
like a sudden inspiration, he got wise—got 
that gray matter! You must have brainy 
ballplayers on your team; but in some 
cases it pays you to be very patient—to 
explain over and over again, and wait until 
the player ‘‘wises up”’ to things; but work 
with him while you wait. 

Batting must come natural to aman. He 
can learn to handle the ball, but the ability 
to bat must be born in him. here you can 
teach nine out of ten to field, you can teach 
only one in ten to bat. Men can be taught 
to bunt, but it takes practice—long prac- 
tice; and sometimes good batters won’t 
learn to bunt—I said won’t! 
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They give extra support to 
woman who breaks her corsets, an 
are twice as easy as the ordinar 
single bone. 


Everything Double Except the Pri 


Thin Double Boninggives greaterstreng 
and more flexibility, —and is lighter th 
ordinary single boning. 
Double interlining prevents the bonit 
from punching through, and lengthei 
the life of the corset. 
Ask to see the newest model—the doub 
skirt—the ideal long corset for summi 
wear. Soft and light above the wais 
but extra strong over the hips. 
WARNER’S CORSETS will outlast ar 
other corset of equal price, and every pé 
is guaranteed not to rust, break or t 


Sold everywhere 


$1.00 to $7.00 Per Pair 


Every Pair Guarantee 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago San Franci t 


These are the pick of the best Dat 
grown. ‘They come to you so layered ar 
packed that almost none of their origin 
flavor and freshness is lost, while an a 
tractive outside carton keeps the packag 
dust-proof. Dromedary Dates cli 
candy and nourish as food. 


Novel Cook Book Free 


It describes many ways to 
serve dates. Mailed on re- 
quest with dealer’s name, 


Sample-Sized 
Package 10c. 


ij THE HILLS BROTHERS py 
| COMPANY : 
Department K 
Washington & Beach Sts. 
New York City, B: »& 


The high quality and remarkable effi 
of Egyptian Deodorizer and Aerofum 
destroying odors of the kitchen, bathro 
nursery or sickroom, also tobacco, im 
and closed rooms, domestic animals, 


and fills the house with its fascinating D 
fume, dispelling every disagreeable od 
Delightful for the traveler, in the sleepil 

Box of 16 Pastilles with Hol 
If your local dealer cannot su) 
you send us his name and 25c for alk 


PAUL MFG. CO. _ 
36-40 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MA: 
Makers of CANDO. The Best Silver Pol 


I: health of your 
ch can no more 
‘|Maintained with- 
1 following rules 
aygiene than can the 
“Ith of your body. 
tl. hygiene calls for a 
/tifrice that is more 
a an abradant—it must 
i health promoting and 


‘n destroying qualities — 


eserves tooth health by cleansing 
perfect cleanness, overcoming 
idity in the mouth, by its anti 
ptic qualities and so thoroughly 
rifying mouth and teeth that all 
healthy tendencies are eliminated. 

Vhitens the teeth. 

‘ 


The preservation of 

tooth health and 
mouth purity is bound to 
affect your general health 
beneficially. Consult 
your dentist twice a year 
and use Sanitol Tooth 
Powder or Paste regu- 
larly. 


An 
Individual 


Package 


of Sanitol Powder 
or Paste, Face Cream, 
Talcum Powder, Anti- 
septic Liquid or Shampoo 
sent free on receipt of your 
dealer’s name and address 
and 4c to pay postage and 
vacking. 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office, Toronto. 
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Don’t throw away time on a player who 
isn’t ambitious, who isn’t keen to climb to 
the top. With the ambitious youngster 
you don’t have to waste words talking dis- 
cipline. He will keep himself in prime con- 
dition, as a matter of course. The best 
that is in him will be given to the team; 
nothing will divert his mind from the work 


' at hand. He looks at baseball as a serious 


business—and that’s the only way to look 
at it in order to succeed. 

The average man in any other line gets 
his fun out of his work. Usually to get 
exercise he knocks off—and makes a busi- 
ness of his play. Professional baseball is 
the opposite of this. The right sort of 
player makes a serious business of holding 
down his job at second base or short, or 
whatever it is—and he loves the game; 
but when he knocks off he doesn’t make 
a business of his recreation. In what 
other occupation is the best of American 
sport combined with the day’s work? And 
when the season is over the player knows 
that he has earned his money in a mighty 
clean business! 

The people of Philadelphia can watch the 
best baseball we can give them for twenty- 
five cents to a dollar. In eleven years the 
Quaker fan has seen the Athletic players 
win four American League pennants and 
two world’s series! Some kind folks say 
the Athletics have discovered Philadelphia 
for the country at large. Anyhow, we'll 
try to keep it on the baseball map. 

Editor’s Note —This is the first of two articles 


by Connie Mack. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 


Curious Jlffliction 


PEERS used to be proudly described in 
all the textbooks of physiology under 
the title of ‘‘boilermakers’ deafness” a 
curious disease in the form of progressive 
loss of hearing which attacked men who 
were employed in riveting together large 
curved plates of steel to form engine 
boilers. This condition was supposed to 
be due to the infernal and _ intolerable 
clangor and banging by which their ears 
were incessantly assailed all through the 
working day. 

A singular feature of it was that those 
affected appeared to hear better in the 
Inferno of the shop, where ordinary indi- 
viduals could hardly hear themselves speak, 
than they did in a quiet room. They 
would often be so deaf as to be unable to 
hear either a watch or a tuning fork an 
inch away from the ear in a quiet room and 
yet were able to carry on an ordinary con- 
versation quite readily in the deafening 
clangor of the shop. 

This explanation was all very pretty and 
conclusive until some inquisitive aurist 
took his mirror and looked at the eardrums; 
and, to his surprise, he found them thick 
and leathery and sunken in. When the 
placing of the handle of a tuning fork upon 
the teeth showed that their bone conduc- 
tion was as good as ever, it was quickly 
proved that the whole trouble of the poor 
boilermakers was in the middle ear. 

Why did they hear conversations in the 
shop better than they did outside? Simply 
because they had got into the habit in the 
shop, knowing that they could not possibly 
hear the sounds of their comrades’ voices, 
of turning to look at them and reading their 
lips. In the tests in the consultation rooms 
their eyes, of course, were covered or their 
faces turned away; so they had to depend 
on the sense of hearing alone. 

The boilermakers, in fact, had been ex- 
posed to attacks of colds and infections 
like other men, and the results of these had 
been greatly increased by the incessant 
changes and enormous extremes of tempera- 
ture to which they were exposed—at one 
moment hammering upon a two-hundred- 
pound plate of white-hot metal until they 
were perspiring furiously at every pore, and 
the next moment cooling off at an open 
window or in some chilly corner of the shop 
or shed. 

Similar conditions of the drum were found 
to be common among all workingmen and 
operatives who were exposed to violent 
extremes and frequent alternations of tem- 
perature, such as foundry and furnace 
men, who would come out of the building 
dripping with perspiration and walk home 
or ride in an‘ unwarmed street car in 
zero weather; or locomotive engineers, who 
were perpetually thrusting head and shoul- 
ders from a broiling cab out into a bliz- 
ate ar a twenty-knot gale to see the track 
ahead. 
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Panel Body, $1675 


Other styles of bodies for all 
Capacity 1500 lbs. 


businesses. 


Note these 


ard. Features 
Rtewart Four-Cylinder Motor 


Selective Transmission 
Multiple Disc Clutch 
Special Timken Axles 
Left Hand Steering 
Bosch Magneto 
Thermo Syphon Cooling 
Special Springs 

Every Part Accessible 
Handsome Lines 


Beautiful Finish 
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Don’t Wait Longer for a Practical Delivery Car 


Here it is—ata 


Are you one of the merchants who have 
been waiting for the motor delivery car 
to be ‘‘ perfected’’? 


Have you been looking for a sensible, well 
designed commercial car that would solve the 
delivery problem for retail merchants, and 
others who have light hauling to do? 


To all such we say: You need wait no longer. 
The Lippard-Stewart Delivery Car, at $1650 
and up, meets your needs. It offers—at a low 
price—all you can desire in a motor delivery car. 


Here is a commercial car designed and built 
by experienced automobile men expressly for 
delivery service. Not a converted touring 
car. Nota hurriedly built ‘‘horseless wagon.’’ 


But a substantial, well-planned, scientifically 
constructed delivery car—with every part 
strong and well proportioned for the hard serv- 
ice a delivery car must stand. A simple car, free 
from touring car complications. A car that a 
boy can drive and care for. 


Engineers and dealers who have examined 
Lippard-Stewart cars have been unable to 
suggest improvements. Merchants to whom 
they have been demonstrated have been quick 
to appreciate their eficiency and economy and 
to place orders for early delivery. 


For this is the first read delivery car ever 
offered at a moderate price. It is the first one 
at any price to offer all of the standard, proven 


Practical Price 


features of modern automobile construction 
listed above. Note them carefully. 


Not An Announcement 


This is not an announcement of a new car. 
Lippard-Stewart cars have been in customers’ 
hands for months. Our first experimental 
cars—the product of two years’ study—have 
been on the roads constantly for a year. 
Lippard-Stewart cars are now in use in twenty 
of the leading cities of the country. 

Through advertising in trade papers and 
newspapers, we have sold all we could make. 
Now, with increased output and enlarged 
facilities, we are reaching out into new terri- 
tories. We can make prompt deliveries of deal- 
ers’ demonstrators and also of customers’ cars. 


Good Dealers Wanted 


Many excellent territories are still open and 
we invite correspondence from live dealers. 


Lippard-Stewart Commercial Cars offer big 
opportunities to dealers and merchants alike. 
To the dealer, opportunities of quick and easy 
sales, no trading, a big market practically 
unlimited and so far almost untouched. 

To the merchant, opportunities of increased 
business, quicker deliveries over a wider terri- 
tory and reduced delivery cost. 

It will pay you to investigate Lippard-Stewart 
Commercial Cars, Write or wire for catalog. 


Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Housecleaning Made Easy 
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By Dusting With 


Liguip VENEER robs housecleaning of its drudgery. 


It is easy to use. 


No special directions are necessary, 


and there’s scarcely anything in the house on which it 
cannot be used with wonderfully beautifying effect 


In the one simple dusting operation. LIQUID VENEER 
takes off dust, scratches, stains, blemishes, and dvings 
on the beautiful finish that the article originally had. 
Doesn’t matter what it is—leather chair, brass bed, chan- 
delier, hardwood floor, table, dresser, piano or wood- 
work—LIQuiIpD VENEER makes and seeps it just like new. 


Also, LiqguiD VENEER will prevent cracking and checking 
when used on varnished surfaces before the varnish has be- 
come dry and brittle. It instantly dispels that foggy film from 


pianos and highly finished furniture, ; 
A room dusted with LIQUID VENEER is as sweet 


disinfectant. : 
and refreshing as a pine grove. 


Trial Bottle 


235-D Liquid Veneer Bldg., 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


and acts as a perfect 


Free 


Send the coupon today for free trial bottle of Ligurip 
VENEER and learn what a great help it will be to you this 
housecleaning time, and howits constant use in the daily 
dusting will make future housecleanings still easier, 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
235-D Liquid Veneer Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Pleasesend me, free and without fur- 
ther obligation on my part, sample 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER, 
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Shipped from our Jersey City Factor 
in January 


Did You Get Yours ? 


If not, take the coupon to your dealer or mail to 1 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. "Jurnam) = 


STANDARD 


SET-—$5.00 New York FACTORIES London 


Jersey City, and Sheffield, England 
A FEW DEALERS WHO HAVE THEM 


ALABAMA COLORADO IDAHO IOWA (Continued) 
Town Dealer Town Dealer Town | Dealer Town Dealer 
Birmingham . BirminghamArms&CycleCo. | Boulder Greenman Stores Co, (2 | Coeurd’Alene Lake City Hardware Co. Ottumwa . Ottumwa Hardware Co, 
Cuahiy Diemacvet stores) Hailey . L. Wertheimer Washington J. E. Lemmon Pharmacy 
Es . Letaw’s Pharmacy és University Store Lewiston Lewiston Hardware Co. West Burlington Theo. F. Niemann 
Montgomery . The Montgomery Fair Canon City Mitchell & Egbers Pocatello Lewis & Co. 
Selma Selma Stationery Co. Colorado City Meyer’s Corner Drug Store ILLINOIS KANSAS 
Colorado Springs Antler’s Hotel News Stand : Abilene Abilene Mercantile Co, 
ARIZONA Robinson Drug Co. Chicago pee ae Gornileyiew “HE? is vaneae City W.N. Harris ' 
- i Denver E. Brennert Rese SEs s Newman Dry Goods Co, 
Bisbee . aes oe Co. a “ Joslin Dry Goods Co. a Bullard & Gormley, 173 N. Cherryvale SW. Saiire a 
Globe G a ee eT ESE) « A. T. Lewis & Son Dry State St. Clay City . S. W. Engler 
: Ryan & Co. Goods Co. 2 Central Drug Co., 4541 | Coffeyviile Jordan-Florea Drug Co, 
pperies cone eae ost é ole aia | ReReincke r, Evanston Ave. 4 Columbus . Burke Bros. Drug Co. ~ 
Been Piet aan ‘Code Co Fort Collins . A. W. Scott Drug Co. aie pie ee St. an - ; T. O. Craddick, Jeweler 
a a Suerte : Fort Morgan ._ Frank Creitz “ : rae ee : aus ve. Concordiae, Layton & Neilson 
: ae ks te fa reemeengt eektin Co. et 179" N Clase Hidomde Sette 8 Ding Store 
a Junta Andrews agerquls ; ” : : mporia . W. Newman Dr 01 
ae Ree Leadville Taylor Drug Store H. B. Cole & Sons, 1366 E. | “""P a ’ a 
Fort Smith Davis Drug Co. Longmont . Longmont Drug Co. te 47th St. Fredonia Pierce & Coleman 
ee Palace Drug Co. Pueblo . E. F. Ford & Co. n Geo. Horn, 1428 E. 55th St. | Galena . Schellack Drug Co. 
Hot Springs . R. G. Morris Drug Co. Sie Knebel Sporting Goods Co. Kraut & Dohnal, 36S. Clark | Girard C. H. Phillips 
£ Sorrell Drug Co. ze Metropolitan Drug Co. 3 St. Great Bend Price Bondurant 
Jonesboro . R. H. Meyer & Co. Salida Bateman Hardware Co. Geo. H. Mayer, Clark and Herington . Smith & Knuth 
Laurel . . Laurel Hardware Co. Sterling . Bowman & Davis F Lake Sts. Holton . Klusmire Bros., Hardwar 
Little Rock Loeb Cigar Co., New Capitol | Trinidad Hausman Drug Co. * Sam Opper, 2700 Thomas St. ee ae Smith & Lindsay, Drugs 
Hotel = Harry Moses & Son Geo. J. Pfeiler & Co., 6420 | Hutchinson Hedges & Adams 
Y Read’s Drug Store Victor Davis Drug Store 7 Halsted St. Independence Hebrank Drug Co. 
AOE a Fulton, 161 N. | Leavenworth. Atwater Hardware Com 
CALIFORNIA | CONNECTICUT Fe Harry 1: Porter” 4056) Coe and Cherokee Sts. 
: . Neodesha . Hynds & Arthur 
Chico H. W. Crew Drug Co. Bridgeport Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. tage Grove Ave. Newton Evans Bros. Hardware 
Coalinga Gardner Drug Co. Hartford Goodwin Drug Co. x Rothchild & Co. Salina P. LiGebhart '& Son 
rt Hefton & May, Druggists Meriden H.W. Morse Co. ¥ Siegel, Cooper & Co. : ao : 
, ‘ : Wellington Galloup & Crow 
Fresno . Lewald & Schlueter, Sporting | Middletown H. M. Lincoln Stock Yard Hardware & Wintield RoR. Bird 
Goods New Britain . Clark & Brainerd Co. Paint Co., 4187 S, Halsted «“ Friedenburg’s Pharmac 
: . Monroe Drug Co. New Haven Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. ‘ St. ns 
Hanford Cousins & Howland New London. TaylorPrescriptionPharmacy Gilbert Wilson Co., 1307 E. KENTUCKY 
. Justice Hardware Co. South ManchesterF. T. Blish Hardware Co. 55th St. 
Long Beach Parker Drug Co. West Haven . L. H. Warner, Hardware rf Thomas Hardware & Cutlery | Ashland Ogden Hardware Co. 4 
Los Angeles Henry Guyot Hardware Co. | Willimantic GemeelGhecure Co., 42 S. Clark St. Frankfort . McClure Codperative $ 
oy Harper Reynolds Co. “ Jas. D. Courtney, Druggist Streator D. Heenan Mercantile Co. Ae! Co. 
Hoffman-Marks Hardware ; = Hopkinsville . Anderson Fowler Drug Co 
Co. INDIANA Lexington P McAdams & Morford 
% J & J Drug Co. FLORIDA Fort Wayne ._ Bradley Bros., Druggists Louisville . J. Bacon & Son 
is Nagel Hardware Co. Gainesville Mendelson Bros. ‘l - Myer Bros. Co., 602 Calhoun Mayneld Evans’ Covington 
ie Sun Drug Co. St. Paducah . W. J. Gilbert 
ig Tuffts-Lyon Arms Co. GEORGIA “ Seavey Hardware Co. Russellville J. M. Perry 
v3 Vance’s Drug Store Huntington Bradley Bros., Druggists MAINE 
i Western Hardware & Arms | Acworth McMillan Bros. Indianapolis . O.W. Brooks & Co. 
Co. Adel ean S. A. Parrish & Bros. a Marott Department StoreCo. | Houlton . John Watson Co. 
C. F. Wickland Co., 208 W. | Allapaha Allapaha Hardware & Furni- e E. W. Stucky, Illinois and Millinocket Asa Craig. 
3rd St. ture Co. Ohio Sts. Presque Isle A. M. Smith 
Madera . Hunter Drug Co. | Ashburn Reinhart Bros. Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Marysville Hampton Hardware Co. Augusta J. B. White & Co. Weber Due Co. f MARYLAND 
Merced . Russell’s Bainbridge McDonald Hardware Co. Kokomo Kokomo Dry Goods Co. Baltimore . Stewart & Co. . 
Modesto Husband & Turner Blackshear Taylor & Milton Hardware | Marion Bradley Bros., Druggists a . .  Stewart-Crook Hardware( 
$ Turner Hardware & Supply Co. South Bend Chard & Tompsett Cumberland ._ P. J. Smith & Co. 
Co, Blakely Bryan Drug Co. ve z Ralph H. Kuss Frederick . J. W. Harner 
Orange . Dittmer’s Mission Pharmacy | Burlington Jas. H. Jacoby & Co. “ . . Andrew Zeltner, 25 Main St. Hagerstown Central Drug Co. - 
Oroville J. E. Sangster, Druggist Columbus . Wm. Beach Hardware Co. Terre Haute . Root Dry Goods Co. . ¥ Schindel, Rohrer & Co. 
Red Bluff . Elmore Pharmacy Dawson . Dawson Hardware Co. Union City R. Kerschbaum Salisbury . Dorman & Smyth Har 
Redding McCormick-Saeltzer Co. Ronsleeaills Rieder ite Co. Wabash Bradley Bros., Druggists ware Co, 
(Inc.) Douglas Watt & Holmes Hardware Co. ; 
«“ . . Redding Drug Co. Dublin . S. Weichselbaum IOWA MASSACHUSETTS 
Sacramento Kimball Upson Co. Fitzgerald . Adams Candy Kitchen Albia Geo. D. Miller Amesbury . Wm. E. Boyle 
San Francisco _ Brittain & Co., Market and i : Watt & Holmes Hardware Co. | Burlington Sutter-Ludman Drug Co., | Andover . W. A. Allen 
Mason Sts. Helena . Stewart Hardware Co. 3rd St. Store Attleboro . Lilly & Morgan 
+ Osborn Hardware & Tool Jessup. . . McRae Bros. _ Sutter-Ludman Drug Co., | Boston . Chandler & Barber 
Co., 615 Market St. Lumber City . Smith & Willcox Jefferson St. Store * S. H. Davis Co. 
ee “That Man’ Pitts,” 771 Moultrie J. Benenson Centerville Red Cross Drug Co. 4% Hubbell & McGowan 
Market St. Me ; G, A. Horkan Chariton Gibbons Pharmacy a Iver Johnson Sporting Goe 
ss “That Man Pitts,’Geary and | Nashville . S. T. Tygart Clarinda Clarinda Hardware Co. Co. 
Fillmore Sts. Ocilla Watt & Holmes Hardware Co. | Creston Blair & Brennan He C. W. Mitchell & Co. 3 
San Pedro . Marine Hardware Co. | Pelham Farmers Hardware Co. Des Moines M. J. Olsen’s Pharmacies Atlantic Ave. 
Visalia . Cross Hardware Co. Rochelle Brown Hardware Co. Fairfield Jerico & Easton hs Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 
S Huntoon & Douglass, Drug- | Thomasville . Peacock Mash Drug Co. Glenwood . L. S. Robinson stores) 
gists” Tifton . Golden Hardware Co. Mt. Pleasant. J. H. Jerico & Co. ae. Walker-Rintels Drug 5to 
Whittier Whittier Hardware Co. Valdosta Barnes Drug Co. New London . — Jerico Drug Co. Brockton . Hall & Lyon Co, | 
Woodland . Woodland Hardware Co. Willacoochee . McClure, Paulk & Co. Osceola Woodburn Drug Co. 4 Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Continued) 


Dealer 


F. P. Downey 

Stacey Pharmacy 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods 
Co. 

Hall & Lyon Co. 

Norton’s Pharmacy 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 

N. C. Tozier 

Hall & Lyon Co. 

Falloris Drug Store 

Geo. C. Ketchum 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 

Hall & Lyon Co. 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. ; 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 

J. J. Hanley 

John W. Enright 

Jesse F. Morse 

Bay State Drug Co. 

Hall & Lyon Co. 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 

Geo. A. Graves & Sons 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 

Pierce Hardware Co. 

E. F. Welch, Jeweler 

Duncan & Goodell Co. 

Hall & Lyon Co. 

K. H. Stephan & Sons 


MICHIGAN 


W. T. Fowley & Co., West 
Side 

Mason & Beach 

Rechlin Hardware Co. 

Metropolitan Pharmacy 

Gray & Worcester 

Elisworth’s Drug Store 

Escanaba Hardware Co. 

Central Drug Store 

Abraham Foss Co. 

West’s Drug Stores 

L. H. Atkin 

Seibert’s Drug Store 

Superior Pharmacy 

Snow’s Drug Store 

City Drug Store 

Wm. Miller, Hardware 

Conklin’s Jewelry & Music 
House 

Stafford Drug Co. 

V. A. Lundgren, Druggist (2 
stores) 

City Drug Store 

Hoffman Bros. 

Knill’s Drug Stores (2 stores) 

Clark & Wallace 

Culver-Deisler Drug Co. 

Union Drug Co. 

Walz Hardware Co. 

Morrish & Miner 

C. A. Bugbee Drug Co. Ltd. 

Frank Trude, Hardware 


Johnson’s Pharmacy 

White Swan Drug Stores 

Spring Dry Goods Co. 

John W. Jochim Hardware Co. 

F. J. Thomas Drug Store 

A. D. Thompson Drug Co. 
(2 stores) 

F. H. Claydon Drug Store 

St. Croix Drug Co. 

Casey & Pasternacki (2stores) 

Spencer Pharmacy Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biggs Hardware Co. 
Hawkins Hardware Co. 
Brittain & Henry 
H. Burnley Estate 
Pitts Bros. Drug Store 
V. W. Johnston Drug Store 
Mississippi Drug Co. 
Wallace Drug Co. 
P. K. Melvin 
Union Drug Store 
D. G. Calhoun 
J. S. Davidson 
M. E. Lott 
Stonewall Cotton Mill Drug 
Store 
MISSOURI 
Joplin Watch & Jewelry Co. 
Wheeler & Leffen Drug Co. 
Jones Store Co. 
Schmelzer Arms Co. (2 stores) 
John R. Barrett Drug Co. 
McGregor-Noe Hardware Co. 
W. A. & J. H. Reed 
Scruggs, Vandevoort & Bar- ! 
ney Dry Goods Co. 
Wolff-Wilson Drug Co. 
MONTANA 
M. J. Connell Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Browning, King & Co. 
C. P. S. Tobin, Druggist 


THE SATURDAY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Town 


Hanover . 
Manchester . 


Boonton . 
Bridgeton 
Camden 
Jersey City 

oe 
Long Branch 
Morristown . 
Newark 


Orange 
Paterson . 


Somerville 
Trenton 


Clayton 
Deming 


Amsterdam . 
Buffalo 


| Central Valley 
| Dunkirk . 


Elmira 
Fulton 
Gloversville . 
Jamestown 
Monroe 
Newark 
Newburgh 


New York City 


(Brooklyn) 


(Manhattan) Bockar-Ennis 


“ “ec 


“ “c 


Ogdensburg . 
Olean . 
Parish 
Rochester 


“ 


Syracuse . 
“ 


Utica savas 
White Plains 


Dealer 


Allen Drug Co. 
John B. Varick. Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


R. D. Heath 

T. O. Esibill 

James L. Dougherty 

H. Hoffman 

Bernstein & Co., 42 Newark Ave. 
Graham & McCloskey Co. 
C. J. McCloskey 

Chester M. Truax 

W. K. Muchmore 

Hahne & Co. 

J. W. Lindsley, 245 Main St. 
Pettit Bros. 

C. B. Vaughan 

Woershing Bros. 

S. P. Dunham & Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


M. Herzstein & Co. 
H. Nordhaus & Sons 


NEW YORK 


Amsterdam Hardware Co. 

J. N. Adam & Co. 
Cahoon-Lyon Drug Co. (5 stores) 
Faxon, Williams & Faxon 
Miller Strong Drug Co. 

Steere’s Drug & Specialty Shop 
Weed & Co. 

H. D. Ford 


. West & Jones 


Elmira Arms Co. 
M. Katz & Co. 
E. S. Batcheller & Co. 
M. Katz & Co. 
J. W. Graff 
Z. Paddleford & Son 
L. E. Jones Drug Store 
B. Heyman 
H. Shapiro’s Sporting Goods 
H. Batterman Co., Broadway & 
Flushing Ave. 
Bedford Co. 
Drug Co., 139 
Liberty St. 
. P. Dannefelser, 19 Warren St. 
. B. Davega Co., 126 University 
Place 
Davega’s Sporting Goods Store, 
405 Broadway 
Lord & Taylor 
R. M. McCutcheon Co., 113th 
St. and 8th Ave. 
O’Neill-Adams Co., 6th Ave. 
Riker-Hegeman Drug Stores 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 
Broadway 
Standard Drug Co., 50 Church St. 
E. E. Waeldin, 98 Nassau St. 
R. W. Zundel, 47 Whitehall St. 
Williams Drug Co. 
Studholme Bros. 
James Gray 
Guilford Drug Co. 
Hyde Drug Co. 
J. K. Post Drug Co. 
Weaver Hardware Co. 
N. H. Burhans Co. 
Liggett’s No. 1 Store 
Herbert Walker 
M. F. Dent Co. 
A. Greenland 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elizabeth City 


Ashtabula 
Burbank . 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Conneaut. 
East Akron . 
Portsmouth . 
Toledo 
Wellston . 


Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 


Hillsboro . 


Hood River . 
Portland . 


“ 


“c 


The Dalles 


Fowler & Co. 


OHIO 


Mitchell Hardware Co. 
N. W. Hower & Sons 
Roth & Hug 

The Fair Co. 

Mitchell Hardware Co. 
Hower & Co. 

J. H. Stewart 

Lion Dry Goods Co. 
Kelley Bros. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mittong’s Drug Store 
Morhart’s Drug Store 

Max Hershkowitz 
Parmenter-Roersma Drug Co. 
Schmelzer Arms Co. 

Frank M. Weaver 

Westfall’s Drug Co. 

The Palace 

Quaker Drug Co. 

Sells Drug Co. ‘ 


OREGON 


Hillsboro Furniture & Hardware 


Co. 
Charles N. Clarke 
Columbia Hardware Co. 
Portland Cutlery Co. 
Portland Hotel Pharmacy 
Skidmore Drug Co. ° 
Walther Williams Hardware Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bristol 

Butler . 
Canonsburg . 
Chambersburg 
Chester 
Coatesville 
Donora 

ee Se 
Ford City 
Homestead 


Wm. P. Wright Estate 
J. G. & W. Campbell 
Thompson Drug Co. 
A. L. Solenberger 
Galey Hardware Co. 
W. W. Mast 

Union Pharmacy 
Palace Hardware Co. 
Geo, E. Kettle 
O’Donnell’s Drug Store 
United Hardware Co. 


EVENING POST 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


Town 
Jeannette. 
Johnstown 
Kittanning 

oe 


Latrobe 
Lebanon . . 
New Brighton 


Dealer 


S. C. Dougherty ’s Drug Store 
Penn Traffic Co. 

Geo. S. Rohrer & Co. 

W. J. Sturgeon 

Gilligan Hardware & Supply Co. 
Altenderfer & Tyson- 

H. L. Schweppe 


New Kensington A. W. Aiken Pharmacy 


Norristown 
Olyphant. . 
Philadelphia . 


“ 


Phoenixville . 
Pittsburgh 


Reading 


Scottdale 
Tarentum . 
Vandergrift . 
Westfield . 


Neiman & Frey 
Wm. Goodman 


Guy Z. Baum, 54th St. & Girard | 


Fifer & Beatty 

Kinkerter & Sheppard Co., 
Frankford 

John Orr, Germantown 

L. Herder & Son, 606 Arch St. 

Frank C. Kenyon, 1838 Colum- 
bia Ave. - 

James Orr,2754 Germantown Ave. 

J.S. Reice, 919 Girard Ave. 

J. B. Shannon Hardware Co. . 

Sharpless Bros., 304 Market St. 

Soeffing, Havens & Co., 833 
Arch St. 

G.A.Supplee Co.,1538 Market St. 

E.K. Tryon & Co., 611 Market St. 

Zimmerman Hardware Co., 431 
Market St. 

N. H. Benjamin Co. 

Sam Dickler, 803 E. Ohio St. 

Erskine’s Drug Store, Penn Ave. 
& Main St. 

E. E. Heck, Smith St. & Liberty 
Ave. 

W.F.Heidenreich,9th & Penn Ave. 

Hukill-Hunter Co., 414 Wood St. 

Jenkins Arcade Pharmacy, 506 
Penn Ave. 

Pennsylvania Hardware Co. 

W. A. Ross, 1901 Carson St. 

C. A. Schafer, 2628 Carson St. 

K. Solomon & Co. 

Bard Hardware Co. 

Hoff Bros. 

Broadway Drug Co. 

Tarentum Hardware Co. 

Grant Ave. Pharmacy 

F. J. Wood 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Greenwich 
Newport . 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
so 
Abbeville... 


Anderson . 
“ 


Bamberg . 
Beaufort . 
Belton . 
Chester 
Gaffney 
Greenville 


“ec 


Earnshaw Drug Co. 
Hall & Lyon Co. 
Hall & Lyon Co. 
Hall & Lyon Co. 


UTH CAROLINA 
C. A. Milford & Co. 
Evans Pharmacy 
McFall’s Pharmacy 
Morton Drug Co. 
W. D. Rhoads 
P. M. Epstein 
Hopper Drug Co. 
Murphy Hardware Co. 
Gatiney Drug Co. 
Carpenter Bros. 
West Hardware Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Elk Point 
Athens 
Chattanooga 
Clarksville 
Knoxville 
Memphis . 


“ 


“ 


“c 


“er 


Nashville . 


Henkin & Son 


TENNESSEE 


Wm. M. Anderson & Co 

Jos. Anderson 

Lookout Billiard Hall 

Askew, Coulter & Owen Drug Co. 

W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. 

Acklin Bros. Hardware & Furni- 
ture Co. 

Dunlap & Graham 


Fortune-Ward Drug Co., 9 N. | 


Main St. 
Fortune-Ward 
Drug Co., 141 


S. Main St. take the coupon below to any of 
Jacobi Phar- these dealers. It is equally ot 6 
macy F ae 

Max Bloom- Ng? good a shaving a ® p - 
stein, 506 instrument a® tt 
Church St. as our reg- 

Castner-Knott l 
Dry Goods Co. ae Apc 

Hermitage te 


Hardware Co. 
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TEXAS 
Town Dealer 
Austin Twentieth Century Drug Store 
Arlington . W. I. Ghormley 


E. J. Campsey 
Will F’. Dietrich 
M. Lichtenstein & Sons 
Marks Bros. 
Britton’s Drug Store 
J. T. Buckingham 
Huey & Philp Hardware Co. 
Oak Cliff Pharmacy 
Palace Drug Store 
Roderick & Co. 
- « + Sanger Bros. 
a) wee. okillerné& Sons 
ee fom eNmath Pharmacy. 
Fort Worth . J. P. Bradshear 
i? Canton Pharmacy 
Covey & Martin 
N. E. Grammer 
a . Johnston, Puckett Drug Store 
i . Massey & Co. 
a .  Pangburn’s Drug Store 
. Renfro Drug Co. 
¢ . Dr. E.S.Smyth, 110 E. Exchange 


Cleburne . 


Corpus Christi 
Corsicana . 
Dallas . 


“ 


“ 


Ave. 
Jefferson . J. J. Segal 
Mexia . Karner & Phillips 
Rockdale . Scarbrough & Hicks 


Bexar Drug Co. 


San Antonio . I 
a Fischer Drug Store 


Waco . Sanger Bros. 
i -ve . Noman. H.Smith & Co. 
Waxahachie . Curlin’s Drug Stores 


Lowe Co. 


VIRGINIA 
M. H. McClintic 


Weatherford 


Hot Springs . 


| Onancock Bell Harness Co. 
Richmond H. W. Rountree & Bros. Trunk & 
Bag Co. 
Staunton . L. C. Davison 
WASHINGTON 
Anacortes G. W. Shannon & Co. 
Blaine . M. M. Barber, Jeweler 
Bremerton Glen R. Fetterman & Co. 
Colfax . V. T. McCroskey 
Ellensburg Harry S. Elwood 


Mt. Vernon. Mt. Vernon Drug Co. 

North Yakima Clark’s Pharmacy 

Pasco . . Pasco Hardware Co. 

Port Townsend Jones & Crouten 

Seattle MacDougall & Southwick Co. 
se McCormack Bros. 


Sedro Woolley H. H. Shrewsbury Mfg. Co. 


Snohomish Snohomish Hardware Co. 
Spokane Murgittroyd’s 
4 Whitehouse Co. 
Tacoma . ._ People’s Store Co. 
Walla Walla. Green & Jackson Drug Co. 


Wells & Morris 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Davidson’s Department Store 
WISCONSIN 
Knight Block Pharmacy 
Krueger’s Pharmacy 


The Boston Store 
O. N. Falk & Sons 


CUBA 


Wenatchee 


Richwood . 


Ashland 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Stoughton 


Havana Jose Belbao 
$f . Fernandez & Sobrino 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. Johns . Wm. Frew 


This is the razor you get for 35c if you 


SRSSSSe eee assesses SSSSSSs SEREEEEEEERES SES EEEEEEEEEERED ES SESEEEEESEEEEEE EEE EEE SEE EE EEE! 
eo 


OES SEESTESEEBEEEUEE Eee eee EEEEBEEESESEES: 


Dear Sirs: 


111 Fifth Avenue, 


Name 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO.,—or any dealer mentioned 


New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 35 cents in coin (to pay postage, packing, mailing and distrib- 
uting expense). Send Durham Demonstrator Razor with Durham-Duplex blade 
which you are to present to me without further obligation on my part. 


No. and Street 


Town 


State — 
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Don’t foot it—Ford it! It’s 
almostaseconomical—and 
you’ll get there quicker, 
Sdfers) Caster me ane? Lord 


has made the horse and 


a lavish extrava- 
It’s the people’s 

and. seventy-five 
thousand new Fords will 
go into service this year. 


buggy 
oance. 


And mark you this—there is no other car like the 
Ford Model T. _ It’s lightest, rightest—most eco- 
nomical. The two-passenger car costs but $590, 
f.o.b. Detroit, complete with all equipment, the 
five-passenger but $690. ‘Today get latest- cata- 
Jogue and name of your nearest Ford dealer from 
the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


“The Racycle” 
rides 1/4 easier 
than any other 
Bicycle made. 

Our free book explains 
why. If you're consid- 
ering buying a wheel, 
you should see this 


book. In addition to 
telling why “The Racycle” 
is the largest-selling, high- 
grade bicycle, it contains 
muchinterestinginformation. 
With,it we'll send our “3 
Reasons Why" pamphlet. 
THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 

42 Grand Ave., Middletown, O. 


THINK OF THE TS 
of having an extra pair of 
cuffs right on the shirt, out Cob MUL mh 
of sight, yet always ready, 
withoutattac ingor: etach- 
ing. Simply a turn gives you uff Patan 
A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Cuff 
“Cufturn’’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or 


plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 


New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 


q@ And now—mark you this: 


Your grandchildren will praise you 


for the Packard. It grows sweeter and 
better with age and service. Price 
$500. Packard pianos and player pianos 
at better dealers—book BB from The 


Packard Company, Fort. Wayne, Ind. 
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VESTED REMAINDER 


(Continued from Page 9) . 


one thing nobody could learn me, and that 
is when I am making renewals from a con- 
tract I do it in writing by a lawyer. And 
if you think you could get me that I should 
commit myself with all your witnesses here, 
Mr. Wachs, you got another think coming — 
and that’s all I got to say.” 

He folded up his napkin deliberately and 
laid it by the side of his plate. ‘‘ Further- 
more,” he said as he rose from his chair, 
“T wouldn’t go as partners together with 
you—not if you would bring me a oy 

At this juncture Marcus Wachs swept to 
the floor a carafe of water and two plates, 
so that in the resulting crash the final 
words of Max’s sentence were lost to his 
audience. Marcus rightly suspected them 
to be however: ‘‘Not # you would bring 
me a bride which her hair hung mit dia- 
monds already!’”” And he grew purple 
with rage and apprehension. 

“Out!” he bellowed. ‘‘Out from my 
house, you loafer, you!”’ 

He scrambled out of his chair and waved 
his fists menacingly; but the same dis- 
cretion that moved Podgorsky to secure 
his hat and coat from the hall stand out- 
side with the agility of a tramp juggler 
caused Marcus to exercise a certain leisure 
in his pursuit. Hence he arrived at the 
hall door in time to aim a kick which 
failed of its target by the entire length of 
the stoop. Nevertheless it was propelled 
by Marcus with such enthusiasm that, had 
it not been for the timely advent of Dr. 
Sigmund LEichendorfer, he would have 
landed in a heap on the sidewalk. As it 
was, he knocked Doctor Eichendorfer’s 
eyeglasses from their lofty perch on the 
doctor’s nose and so winded their owner 
that for some minutes he was incapable of 
expressing the emotion he felt. 

“You got to excuse me,”’ Marcus apolo- 
gized as he withdrew himself from the 
front of the doctor’s waistcoat; ‘‘but I had 
my designer at my house this evening and 
he is just leaving here.” 

The doctor turned to view Max Podgor- 
sky rapidly disappearing down the street, 
and then he followed Marcus inside. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about the cloak and suit trade; but the 
next time you would invite your designer to 
dinner let me know and I’ll call in the morn- 
ing! A doctor has got enough to give him 
neurasthenia without he would get mixed 
up with designers’ troubles.”’ 

He hung up his hat and walked ponder- 
ously upstairs to his patient’s room, where 
for more than a quarter of an hour he plied 
Uncle Mordecai with stethoscope and 
thermometer. At intervals during that 
time he frowned impressively and made 
notes on a printed chart, adjusting and 
readjusting his owl-like glasses the while, 
until he deemed that three dollars’ worth 
of visit had been accurately doled out. He 
then reinserted his stethoscope in his 
overcoat pocket; and, with a final knitting 
of his brows that to Marcus seemed to 
concentrate all the medical knowledge of 
the ages on his father’s precarious condi- 
tion, Doctor Hichendorfer drew the covers 
over Uncle Mordecai and creaked ponder- 
ously out of the room, followed by Marcus. 

“T think it’s my duty to tell you,” 
Doctor Eichendorfer said in proper tones 
as he closed the door behind him, ‘that 
I have discovered certain symptoms 
which indicate the administration of 
hexamethylene-tetramine.” 

“Oo-ee!’”’ Marcus exclaimed. ‘‘Is the 
old man as bad off as all that?” 

Doctor Eichendorfer shut his eyes and 
shook his head ominously. 

“T can’t promise anything,” he replied. 
“All I can say is that, so far as medical 
skill is concerned, your father has the very 
best advantage. I will go into the parlor 
and write you a couple prescriptions. The 
one for the hexamethylene-tetramine calls 
for ten-grain powders, to be given him one 
hour before meals.” 

Marcus heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Gott set Dank—it’s powders!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I thought it come in tanks.” 

He ushered the doctor into the parlor just 
as Esther appeared, putting on her hat. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Esther, you are 
going so soon?”’ he asked. 

“T have an engagement at my boarding 
house,”’ Esther replied; ‘‘so I’ll run up- 
stairs and say goodby to Uncle Mordecai.” 

Inside the parlor, Doctor Eichendorfer 
bent over a pad and made cuneiform in- 
scriptions with his gold-mounted fountain 


pen. At the sound of a female voice 
looked up, and noted with the eye ¢ 
connoisseur Esther’s trim figure and ea 
hazel eyes; whereupon he returned to 
prescription. By writing slowly and ade 
three or four harmless ingredients to on 
the medicines, he managed to prolong 
labors until Esther descended the sta 
and after she had said goodby to Mar 
he emerged, with an impressive cough, 
the parlor into the hallway. 

“Doctor Eichendorfer, this is a cot 
from mine, by the name Miss 
Wachs,”’ Marcus said, and Esther bo 

“Glad to know you,” Doctor Eick 
dorfer said almost bruskly. ‘‘Here are 
prescriptions, Mr. Wachs. You’d 
send right away and have ’em filled.” 

He opened the street door and stoo 
one side while Esther passed out. 

“Tl call tomorrow at half past nine,’ 
said, and followed Esther down the s 
A fine drizzle was beginning to fall, 
Esther paused to raise her umbrella 
doctor hastened to assist her. 3 

“This is elegant weather for the prac 
of medicine,” he said. ‘I’ve been on 
feet since six o’clock this morning, and | 
my cases were grippe.”’ 

“This is a busy season in every ln 
Esther commented. 

“You're quite right,” the doctor ¢ 
tinued as he walked by Esther’s ; 
toward the subway; ‘‘and my automo 
went out of business this morning, so t 
I’m doing my visiting on foot or in 
subway.” 

“T thought a doctor’s practice was al 
one neighborhood,” Esther said. F 

“By no means,”’ Doctor Eichendo 
replied. “Why, this afternoon I was Vv 
ing in the twenties at the Prince Clare 
Hotel, and tomorrow I shall have to 
down there again.’ 

: 


As they traversed the remainder o 
block, Esther grew silent; and when 
came to the corner of Lenox Ave 
Doctor Eichendorfer raised his hat. : 

“I leave you here,” he said. “TI hay 
patient in this building. a 

He had started up the steps when Kst 
laid a restraining hand on his sleeve. ; 

“Doctor Eichendorfer,”’ she said, ‘ 
fore you go I want to ask you somethi 

“About your uncle?” he asked. 

Esther hesitated for a brief interval 
then her face colored vividly. 

“Tt isn’t about my uncle,”’ she explaii 

“it’s about something else. I wan 
ask you what time you are going downt 
tomorrow?” 

“Half past three,” 
“Why do you ask?” 


the doctor 8 


went on. “It’s asi round the corner i 
the Prince Clarence.” 

“Why don’t you come to my office?” 
doctor asked. 

“Tt isn’t me,” she replied. “It’s a ye 
man who works in the place. He's t 
growing thinner for the past six mol 
and he has a terrible cough.” i 

For a moment or two the doctor lo¢ 
critically at Esther. 

‘All right,” he said; ‘‘I’ll be there.’ 
“And, doctor,” Esther said hesitatin 


Again the doctor looked hard at Est 
“Tt isn’t quite professional,” he rep 
“but I guess it’ll be all right.” a 
Once more he began to ascend the st 


Esther called to him again. 
“Doctor Eichendorfer,” she said i in tr 
bling tones, “‘one thing more: 
bill to me.” 
The doctor paused with his hand on 
knob, and his professional air deserted 
as he smiled broadly. : 
“There isn’t going to be any bill 
said, and disappeared into the house 


vi 


RUNERMAN’S boarding hous¢ 
which Esther occupied a front hall 
room, was the tangible evidence of th 
Israel Grunerman’s membership in 
fraternal orders; and it supported 
widow and her aged father, Louis Tt 
taub, in so marked a degree of luxury a 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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attract to the Widow Grunerman the atten- 
tions of more than one leisure-loving bach- 
elor. It need hardly be said that these 
attentions were utterly distasteful to Louis, 
who felt that a remarriage of his daughter 
would imperil if not destroy the comfort of 
his declining years. Accordingly he was 
ever on the alert to intercept not only pros- 
pective suitors, but marriage brokers as 
well; and so, when Jonas Flowerfield en- 
tered the front parlor of the boarding house 
that evening to await Esther’s arrival, 
Louis unerringly spotted his profession. 
Moreover, when he approached Jonas he 
recognized in the collector shadchen an old 
acquaintance. 

“Tf this ain’t Yownah Blumenfeld,” he 
erie. “my name ain’t Turkeltaub at 
a ! ” 

“Louis Turkeltaub?” Jonas said in- 
quiringly. ‘‘Used to was Turkeltaub & 
Grunerman, in the pants business?” 

“You got it right, Yownah,” Turkeltaub 
replied. ‘‘Ain’t it funny die ganze Welt ist 
eine Stadt already! You and me was boys 
together in Vilna—ain’t it? We went to 
the same school already and we come over 
in the same steamer; and now, after thirty 
years, we come together again in meine 
Tochter’s a boarding house!” 

“Does your daughter keep this here 
boarding house?”’ Jonas asked, and Louis 
snorted skeptically. 

“‘T suppose you didn’t know it?”’ he said. 
““You shadchens is all the same, Yownah— 
you got an idee everybody is blind but 
yourself. Don’t you imagine I know what 
you come here for? ButI can tell you right 
now, Yownah, you might just so well save 
yourself the trouble to speak to my daugh- 
ter at all, because she got enough with 
Israel Grunerman. She wouldn’t marry 
again—not if the feller run a first national 
bank for a living already!” 

As he finished speaking, a key rattled in 


the street.door and Esther entered. 


“Now, if you would want.to do a little 
business, Yownah,’’ Louis went on, ‘‘here 
comes a young lady which as 

““Koosh!”? Jonas hissed as he rose to 
his feet; and when Esther approached the 
parlor door his face assumed a smile of 
dazzling amiability. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Wachs?” 
he said, while Esther shook him warmly by 
the hand. “I guess I’m a little ahead of 
time.” 

Louis Turkeltaub had divided his coat- 
tails and was warming himself luxuriously 
in front of the hot-air register. He smiled 
at Esther and bobbed his head in greeting. 

““Why - wasn’t you to dinner, Miss 
Wachs?”’ he asked. ‘‘We-had an elegant 
piece Kalbfleisch already.” 

Having thus declared himself “‘in,’’ so 
far as any ensuing conversation might be 
concerned, he walked across the room and 
sat down on a chair next to the lounge 
where’ Esther and Jonas had seated 
themselves. 

“T see you ‘already know Mr. Blumen- 
feld,”’ he continued. - 

“My name is Jonas Flowerfield,’’ Jonas 
said stiffly. 

“‘Flowerfield oder Blumenfeld—what is 
the difference?” Louis retorted. ‘‘The one 
is English and the other. Manerloschen. 
That was always the way with you, Yownah. 
You was up to date even as a boy yet. 
I could remember, like it was yesterday, 
what punishment your father give you, 
Yownah, for smoking on Shabbas—and you 
wasn’t twelve years old at the time!” 

“Do you mean to say you knew Mr. 
Flowerfield when he was a boy?” Esther 
asked, and Jonas began to mop the back 
of his neck in a vain effort to save his collar. 

“A question!” Turkeltaub cried. ‘‘ Not 
only him and me went to the same school 
together, understand me, but his mother’s 
sister marries my mother’s a sister’s niece 
by marriage already.” 

“Then,” Esther declared, ‘‘you must 
have known my father, Mr. Turkeltaub. 
Why didn’t you ever mention it before?” 
_ Louis shrugged his shoulders deprecat- 


ingly. 

“Well, V'll tell you, Miss Wachs,” he 
said; 
father for many years; and though some 
people calls him a Schlemiel already, I 
wouldn’t go so far as that. I would say 
your father was an unfortunate man, Miss 
Wachs—that’s all. If I would be Jay 
Vanderbilt already I would hesitate to buy 
goods from your father, because I would 
be due to bust up on him two days before 
my account falls due. Stocks lay for such 
a feller to go down on him; and if he plays 


“certainly I knew very well your 


April 1. 


auction pinocle, understand me, he 
three nines in the widder every tim 

“But surely you must rememk 
father when he was a boy,” Esthe 
and Jonas Flowerfield rose shakil 
the lounge. 

“T think,” he croaked, “TI left a 
seegars in my overcoat pocket.” 

“As a boy,” Turkeltaub replied 
Flowerfield passed out of the ro 
didn’t know your father at all.” 

“You didn’t know my father 2 
Esther exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, didn’t y« 
school with him too?” 

“No,” Turkeltaub said and, had 
known it, his reply was emphasized 
muffled clang of the street door. 
should I go to school with him? 
father comes from Kovno—ain’t it 

“Telshe,”’ Esther corrected. 

“Kovno oder Telshe, it don’t m 
difference, because me and Blume 
oder Flowerfield, whatever he cal 
self—comes from Vilna. Ain’t t 
Yownah ?” he called, raising his vo 

An ominous stillness followed, wh 
broken only by the faint admonitic 
the basement kitchen: “Don’t he 
popper.” 

“But you went to school wi 
Flowerfield, didn’t you?” Esther | 
after a pause. 

“T went to religious school witl 
Turkeltaub said. 

“Then how was it you don’t | 
ber my father?” Esther insisted. 
easte remembers going to sch 

im.” 

Turkeltaub dropped his voice 
dentially. 

“Might I could remember it, to 
Wachs, if I wanted to make mysel 
able,” he said. “Aber I ain’t no sh 
so I just tell the truth, even if it 
interesting.” 

He distorted one side of his y 
face in a satirical wink as he rose f 
chair. 

“Watch out for that feller,” 
hoarsely; ‘“‘he’s a dangerous propo 

He hobbled away to the door and 
to wink again. 

“Nu, Yownah!”’ he called. ‘Ai 
got them seegars yet?” 

This time there was a distinc 
followed by a silence so unbrok 
Esther rose and stood by Louis 
taub’s side. Together they peer 
the hallway. The hall rack was 
and a pair of abandoned rubbers ° 
to the haste with which Jonas Flo 
had departed. Again the admonishi: 
rose from the basement kitchen. ‘‘Q 
hollerin’, popper!” it said. 
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HEN Esther reached M. Oct 

Company’s place of business 
lowing morning neither of her er 
had arrived yet, but as she ente 
bookkeeper’s office she found Philip 
awaiting her. 

“Good morning, Miss Wachs,” » 
“‘T’d like to say a few words somet 
you.” 

Esther unfastened her hat with 
ness that she was far from feeling. 

““What’s the matter now?” she a 

“Well,” Philip continued, ‘I the 
long as the bosses ain’t here yet | 
come and tell you goodby, y’und 
and then there wouldn’t be no 
nothing.” 

“JT don’t know what you’re 
about,” Esther said. ‘‘Mr. Octol 
you yesterday that he would gi 
another chance to make good.” 

“Sure, I know,” Philip repliec 
“That was something else again. 
was from Wilmington, Delaware, ¢ 
shipment; aber you know them 
I shipped last week to Misel & Friex 
of Springfield?” 

“‘Tilinois!”” Esther exclaimed. 

Philip nodded with the stoni 
despair. 

“And I told you three times 
Springfield, Massachusetts!’’ Esth 
in anguished tones. 

“T know it,’ Philip admitte 
I guess I would get right out. I’ 
up till three o’clock this morning 
fourth conjugation and this fero, fe 
latum; and I couldn’t stand Mr, 
berg!’”’ He passed his hand thro 
hair. ‘I think,’ he added dispassi« 
“Yd murder him! October too!” 

“Don’t talk foolishness!’’ Esth 
“This is the first order we’ve 
Misel & Friedensam, isn’t it?”’ 
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“Sure it is,” Philip replied; “but what 
difference does that make? I made the 
mistake anyhow.” 

Esther shook her head vigorously. 

“No, you didn’t,” she said. ‘‘When you 
ship goods to a new customer I am supposed 
to give you the address; so you didn’t make 
the mistake—I made it!” 

She seized the shipping book and rapidly 
turned over the pages until she found the 
entry in question. 

“Here it is,’ she said, diligently plying 
an eraser—‘‘as plain as the nose on your 
face.”” She smoothed down the erasure 
with her thumbnail and wrote in the word 
Illinois in bold characters. ‘Now let 
them kick!” she said, “‘ because it’s the first 
mistake I’ve made in years.” 

Philip stood hesitatingly for more than a 
minute, and then he mutely held out his 
hand. Esther took it in both of hers. 

“Don’t mention it,’ she said; ‘‘and if 
you want to do me a favor in return, Philip, 
you can.” 

“Only let me know,” Saffran cried, “‘and 
I would do it!” 

“On your word of honor,” Esther in- 
sisted. 

“As a gentleman,” Philip said fervently. 

“Then,” Esther concluded, “go to bed 
every night at half past ten and take your 
cod-liver oil three times a day regularly.” 

She released his hand and thrust him 
gently out of the office. 

“Now go along to your work,” she said, 
“and leave the rest to me.” 

When at length Morris October arrived 
that morning, and Esther disclosed to him 
the return of the Springfield shipment, he 
only gazed mournfully at her. 

“Ship it to Springfield, Massachusetts,” 
he said. ‘‘Any one could make a mistake, 
Miss Wachs; and, anyhow, I met your 
Cousin Ellis on the subway this morning, 
and he says if the old man dies oder not it 
wouldn’t be long now before you would be 
getting married.” 

Esther glanced nervously toward the 
rear of the loft, where Philip Saffran stood 
talking with the foreman, and she blushed 
so vividly that October grew crimson in 
sympathy. 

““How does he know what I’m going to 
do?” she exclaimed. 

“Well,’’ October replied, “‘he says he 
hears that a young feller is very much 
taken up with you.” 

“He hasn’t said anything to me about 
it,”’ Esther retorted. 

“He ain’t yet, Ellis says, but he expects 
to talk to you very soon, Miss Wachs; so 
I thought I would ask you, if you are going 
to get engaged, would you, anyhow, do us 
the favor to stay with us, anyhow, till you 
get married, so’s we could break a green 
bookkeeper in?” 

Esther tapped the desk with her pen. 

“Tn the first place,” she said, “I don’t 
know anybody who is going to propose to 
me, Mr. October, even if I felt like accept- 
ing him; and in thesecond place, there have 
been cases where girls kept their jobs after 
they got married.” 

“Not with all the money coming to ’em 
which you got it,’’ October commented. 

“Coming,” Esther said, “but not ar- 
rived yet. I guess I can promise you that 
I'll stay here after I’m engaged—if I get 
engaged, I mean—and maybe after I’m 
married too.” 

For the remainder of the morning and 
throughout the early half of the afternoon, 
the business of M. October & Company 
pursued its usual course, broken only at in- 
tervals by the minor excitement attending 
the arrival of customers. At four o’clock, 
however, the members of M. October & 
Company’s business staff who were in sight 
of the elevator doors ceased their labors 
to view the advent of a tall, bearded figure, 
wearing a black sombrero and an Inverness 
overcoat. 

As the visitor stepped out of the elevator 
with a small seal-leather bag clasped in his 
hand, Morris October mentally passed in 
review the occupations of book agent, 
button salesman and canvasser for a patent 
cloth-cutting machine, and bestowed each 
in turn on the newcomer; but when the 
latter hauled on a two-inch, yard-long 
ribbon which hung round his neck, and 
adjusted to his hawklike nose a pair of 
great circular lenses incased in rubber tires, 
Morris knew he was in the presence of a 
personage, and he emerged from his office 
rubbing his hands in welcome. 

Simultaneously Esther came from her 
office and held out her hand. 

“How do you do, Doctor Eichendorfer?’’ 
she said, and the doctor smiled in response. 
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Salad Dressing 


Use once and nothing less appetizing f 
will ever satisfy you again. Try it with fresh § 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, cel- 
fy ery. Try it with cold meats, fish, hash, baked 
B} beans. There are a hundred ways to use it— 
fy and it’s fine and good in every way. Sold by gro- § 
q cers everywhere. If yours hasn't it, please tell us, 


4 Tildesley & Co., 189 Market St., Chicago, Ill. fj 


work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—most /{<\ 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Ca- {\ | 
pacity 4 gallons. For large sprayers — \]) 
Brown's Non-clog Atomic Spray. Write * 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. 


The E. C. Brown Co., 22 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ht] FOR AUTOMOBILES rH 
ee ar. es 
FH _ Economizing fifteen mt 
4 cents a gallon on oil 
it] saves you not over five [i 
@ dollars a year. Is it ia 
A worth the risk ? = 
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Is the highest quality that can be 
produced. Insist on getting it. 
Look for the checkerboard mark on 
both cansand barrels. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


Our booklet, ‘Motor Lubrication,”’ sent 
free in return for your dealer’s name. It 
contains valuable lubricating information. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 76 Pine St., New York City 
Dealers: Ask for our “ Help Sell" plan. 

aia 
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Hoosier Club Plan in Detail 


A limited allotment of Hoosier Cabinets to be 
sold on the famous “‘ Hoosier Club Plan" has 
been made to each of the 3,000 Hoosier Agents 
(leading furniture merchant in each town). 
To join the club you pay merely $1.00 mem- 
bership fee; the balance in a few weekly 
dues of $1.00: The cabinet is delivered 
immediately. 


Low Fixed Price Protects You 


Hoosier Cabinets the world over have a 
standard low price based on great volume of 
sales, and no Hoosier Agent can sell a Hoosier 
Cabinet for one penny more or one penny less 
than the established price. 


sign. 


Think How Easily 450,000 Women Who Own“ Hoosier" 


‘—My, the Steps It Saves!” 


Only 5,700 More Women Can Get Hoosier 
Cabinets This Month on Paying $1.00 


Picture your kitchen, cheerful, convenient, scientific! All your work 


revolving swiftly around the simple, hygienic Hoosier Cabinet. 
Think of the miles of steps you save! How easily you keep your kitchen 
How quickly you get through! 

A beautiful compact oak cabinet of rich golden brown, perfectly finished; 
a cabinet that spreads cheer like May sunshine in your kitchen; a cabinet 
that hands things to you like a‘ ‘silent servant’ 
—the one supreme HOOSIER, ready now for your kitchen — today. 


THE SATURDAY 


Cabinets Prepared Dinner Today! 


Thousands Join—Sales Limited 


Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets 
With this great club offer the 
demand doubles, yet the number of Hoosier 


every month. 


Cabinets on the Club Plan for each town is 
limited. Only one woman in five who wanted 
Hoosier Cabinets could get one in some towns 
where this plan was tried first. Those who wanta 
Hoosier Cabinet should enter theirnames early. 


Get a “Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Write today for the valuable text book on 
It tells where you can 
It tells a great many facts 
you should know about your kitchen. Twenty- 
Simply write a card saying, 


“*Model Kitchens.” 
see the Hoosier. 


five illustrations. 
“‘Send me the Model Kitchen Book free.” 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
124 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, 223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license 
They are good men to know. 


wi Withoutthe imequaled equip- 


~— purchases, and their engineers, 


CATALOGS | ~ R E =) ON REQuest, 
MOTOR C CYCL E CAT. 


THE POPE. MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. USA. 


yourself that the 
STOR CYCLE 


Aas no superior 
for the? ‘rOUTIO USE 


D0 riedNogr price 4165 


LIGHT, SILENT 
RELIAB LE 


“meént-of “sur great bicycle 
works, our~au utompbile factor- 
ies, ‘theres enormous scale of 


working together, the low 
price of this motor cycle would © 
be’ impossible. 


and saves two hours a day; 


35 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGHEST GRADE MECHANICAL VEHICLES 


| over your plant and employees. 
| paring an article on vocational diseases of 


| smiling reassuringly. 
| Mr. October, will you leave us alone 


EVENING POST 


It might even be said that his left eyelid 
quivered almost imperceptibly before he 
turned to Morris October. 

“This is Mr. October, I presume?” he 
began. ‘‘I came here at Miss Wachs’ sug- 
gestion, with a view to gaining some data 
for an article.” 

“Data we don’t carry here at all,” 
Morris said. ‘‘We are in the children’s 
clothing business; aber anything we could 
do for you as a friend of Miss Wachs I am 
sure you are quite welcome, doctor.” 

“All I want to do,” he said, ‘‘is to look 
I am pre- 


American industries, and yours is the first 
children’s clothing factory I have had an 
opportunity to visit.’ 

“Go as far as you like, doctor,’’ October 
said. ‘“‘I would show you everything.” 

“T don’t want to take up your time, Mr. 
October,’’ Doctor Eichendorfer replied. 
“Perhaps Miss Wachs will conduct me 


| through the factory.” 


And, without waiting for an answer, he 
walked toward the rear of the loft, with 
Esther by his side, while October gazed 
uneasily after them. 

“How did I getaway with it?”’ the doctor 
asked, and Esther exerted a gentle pressure 
on his arm. 

“You’re fine, doctor,’’ she murmured 
gratefully. ‘You saved me a lot of 
explanations.” 

“And which is the young man?” the 
doctor asked as Morris October drew near. 

At this appropriate moment Philip in the 
shipping department raised his head from the 
packing case and succumbed to an attack of 
coughing, during which Doctor Eichendorfer 
observed him closely. Esther nodded. 

“T think,” the doctor said, “I will ex- 
amine this young man if you don’t mind.” 

“Sure not!’ October said as he walked 
over to Philip with a truculent air. 


“Saffran,” he said, “come to my office 
a minute.” 
“This gentleman’s name is Doctor 


Eichendorfer,”’ October said after they had 
entered his office. “‘This is my shipping 
clerk, Philip Saffran.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Saffran,’”’ the 
doctor said, shaking Philip’s hand and 
“Tf you don’t mind, 


together and close the door behind you?”’ 
After October had withdrawn with a 
suspicious frown on his face, Doctor Hichen- 
dorfer opened his bag and produced a 
stethoscope and clinical thermometer. 
“Let’s get to work first,’’ he said, “‘and 
talk afterward. Take off your vest, shirt 


| and undershirt, please.” 


There was a briskness to Doctor Eichen- 
dorfer’s tones that made Philip do as he was 
told; andimmediately the doctor proceeded 
to subject him to a thorough examination. 

“All right,’’ Doctor Eichendorfer said 
at the end of ten minutes. ‘‘ Dress yourself 
again.” 

He replaced the stethoscope and ther- 
mometer in his bag and seated himself at 
October’s desk. 

“Now let’s talk,” he said, crossing his 
legs. ‘‘I suppose you wonder what this is 
all about.” 

‘Some one says back there that you are 
a factory inspector,’ Philip replied, but- 
toning up his vest; ‘‘but I guess you come 
from the Health Department, on account 
of all this anti-tuberculosis business lately.’ 

“So you think you have tuberculosis?”’ 
the doctor asked. 

“TI don’t know,” Philip said, with a shrug. 
aaklave Le 7 

The doctor couldn’t conceal a smile. 

“No, you haven’t, if you must know,” 
he said; ‘‘but you have got bronchitis, 
and in addition to that you’re blind.” 

“Blind!” Philip ejaculated. 

“That’s what I said,” the doctor re- 
joined, and he uncrossed and crossed his 
legs again before proceeding. ‘‘Have you 
ever noticed,” he asked, “‘that Miss Wachs, 
the bookkeeper here, takes quite an interest 
in you?” 

“‘She’s very good to me at times,”’ Philip 
replied; “‘but she don’t take any particular 
interest in me, so far as I could see.” 

“Then that settles it,’’ the doctor de- 
clared; ‘‘you’re blind!” 

For a few minutes Philip stared at the 
doctor, and then his eyes sought the floor 
and the blood surged to his cheeks. 

“‘T think, however,” the doctor went on, 
“‘you’re starting to recover your eyesight.” 

“But, doctor,’”’ Philip protested, “I am 
making here only twelve dollars a week. 


' How could I do anything on twelve dollars 


a week?” 


April i: 


“That’s all right,” Doctor Kicher 
said; ‘“‘you don’t have to get marr 
Mordecai Wachs dies, and that we 
be long.” 

““Mordecai Wachs!”’ Philip excel 
“Who's he?” 

The doctor sat back in his chair in 
ishment and then began an acco 
Esther’s prospective inheritance tc 
with a history of Mordecai’s pre 
condition. 

“At three dollars a visit, two a de 
concluded, “‘if I pull off another thre 
dred dollars, including the death 
cate, out of that case, I’m a lucky } 

“But, doctor,” Philip protested, 
do I know that Miss Wachs is so int 
in me as all that?” 

“Well,” Doctor Eichendorfer saic 
one thing, she asked me to call h 
purpose to examine you.”’ He rose 
feet and laid his hand on Philip’s sh 
“T’ve done my duty. I warrant you 
in wind and limb, barring only bron 
he said; “and don’t let a little thi 
bronchitis stand in your way!”’ 

As he lifted his bag from the floor, 
October entered. 

“Say, doctor,” he cried excitedly, ‘ 
please, quick—to the back of the 
Miss Wachs is crying something ter 

The doctor seized Philip Saffran’ 
arm. 

“*She doesn’ t need me,” he said. 
needs you.”” He pushed him gently 1 
the shipping | room. ‘‘So go ahea 
concluded—‘‘and bless you, my chil 


viir 


EARLY three months later ] 

Wachs sat at the corner table in 
mersmith’s café and topped off a 
meal with a portion of French pasti 
would have taxed the digestion of a1 
eros. Opposite to him sat Ellis Wacl 
both of them were becomingly clad in 
clothes, black-striped shirts and 
neckties, with jet cuff-buttons to m: 

“After all, Ellis,’ Marcus said, “ 
a happy release for the old man; an 
cially toward the last.’ 

“You done all you could for 
Marcus,”’ Ellis commented. 

“IT did more as I could!’? Marcu 
‘Believe me, if I would of though 
minute the end comes so quick I wot 
pay that feller Hichendorfer three 
a visit. Any two-dollar doctor, « 
day, would of done just so much 
did!” 

“By the way,” Ellis said, “I ran 
him yesterday in my hotel, and he s 
was to the wedding last week, wh 
thinks a wonder that only him and O 
and Landberg was there, and that w 
even sent a wedding present.” 

“Well, that’s just like him,” 1] 
retorted. ‘‘Honestly, Ellis, some 
ain’t got no decency at all. My fathe 
two weeks in his grave already a 
doctor expects me I should make w 
presents yet!” 

‘Particularly when business is § 
ten!’’ Ellis said, and he reached for : 
of a daily trade paper which hung 
wall. ‘‘Two whole pages is nothii 
failures.” 

He passed from a perusal of a ¢ 
marked Business Troubles to the 
cheerful items headed Incorporatior 
at the first paragraph he pursed his li 
emitted a loud whistle. 

“Nu, Ellis!”” Mareus cried. “If I 
whistle every time I read about a 
nowadays I would soon got cracked 

“You would got worser as crack 
when you read this!’’ Ellis said as hel 
over the paper to his cousin; and - 
shaking forefinger he marked an 
which read as follows: 
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INCORPORATIONS 

ALBANY. October, Landberg & Saffran, Ne 
Children’s Clothing. Capital, sixty thousand 
Incorporators: Morris October, Henry Li 
Philip Saffran and Esther W. Saffran. The cor 
is a continuance of the business of M. Oe 
Company, and has removed to new and larger: 
in the Knitgoods Exchange Building. The f 
officers have been elected: M. October, pi 
H. Landberg, vice-president; Esther W. 
treasurer; and Philip Saffran, secretary. 


Marcus read the paragraph ovel 
and returned the paper to Ellis. 

“Nu!” he said. ‘‘What could y 
pect? People which waits for dead 
shoes, Ellis, ain’t never ashamed t 
’em.”’ And, shrugging resignedly, he 
eating his French pastry with undimi 
appetite. 
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'Odd Lots 
of Stock 


‘We will buy for you one 
are or more of stock and 
i¢ bond or more, for an 
itial deposit and monthly 
Posits thereafter until the 
curities are paid foror sold. 
'd for Circular 7—‘“‘Odd Lot Investment” 


mbers New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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e's that “Jimmy” pipe! _ 
member of the Absorbo family—the lineosp HH 
it make the Smoke-Shop famous. je 
RBO POKER PIPE “@ 4, 40¢ 
nicotine and prevents SYS 
~ a : sores cool, & “y 
10) olors beautifully. 7 
ack if not satisfied. Batyou 3 for $100 
sandthen some. Send now. Z 
with each order a sample tin of Smoke-Shop 
EE Mixture —the tobacco that won't bite. 
Shop Specialties Co., 172 M St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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} for old gold or silver, diamonds, 
S H watches, gold jewelry, new or 
broken, any quantity. Ship by mail 
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and if our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
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Refining Co. 431 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THz UP-TO-DATE 
DRUG GIST 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


employees of drug stores, and which some- 
times leads to errors in compounding—to 
death in the bottle! Everywhere you find 
men forced out of the druggist’s trade by 
the killing pace. Hundreds of graduates of 
approved colleges of pharmacy are now 


salesmen for wholesale drug companies or | 


shirtwaist manufacturers, or they are clerks 
in ordinary commercial enterprises, be- 
cause they could not survive the fearful 
competitive strain of the ordinary drug 
store. 

There are drug-store owners who are in 
no better condition. Year after year they 
give themselves up to a weary round of 
drudgery, of long hours and exacting work, 
only to find themselves no richer at the end 
ofthe year. The battle is not always to the 
scrupulous; and the temptation to make 
extra profit by the sale of deleterious drugs 
is so overwhelming that one wonders not 
at the frequent lapses from professional 
honor among druggists, but at the high 
standard of commercial and professional 
rectitude ordinarily maintained. Often 
the most strenuous and long-continued 
labor leads to an annual deficit, which 
gradually forces the unfortunate druggist 
out of business. Many of the relief clerks— 
men who work every day at a different 
pharmacy, relieving the proprietor—at one 
time were themselves proprietors of drug 
stores which failed. If a druggist is not up 
to date, or if he gambles or has an extrava- 
gant wife, he is fearfully handicapped in 
the ever-intensifying competition. 


Still Money in Drugs 


Yet the gradually increasing number of 
druggists proves as clearly as logic that 
there is still money in the drug business. 
There is money in it for the man who is 
both pharmacist and store manager, or 
who is a store manager only and is able 
to hire a capable pharmacist. But, to suc- 
ceed, the druggist must come out of his 
laboratory. He must study salesmanship. 
He must study his particular neighborhood 
and his patrons, actual and potential. He 
must maintain a reputation for honesty, 
efficiency, promptness, politeness and reli- 
ability. He must keep on good terms with 
his bank. He must discount his bills, for 
he can save two per cent a month by dis- 
counting and can borrow from the bank at 
six per cent a year. He must buy in suffi- 
cient quantities to secure favorable terms 
from the wholesaler, but not in such exces- 
sive quantities as to tie up his capital or to 
make his turnover slow. He must know, 
above all, the ordinary costs of selling and 
of store administration; and, be he ever so 
professional, he must think more of profits 
than of sales. 

So far as one can discover, the average 
cost of doing business, including a small 
drawing account for the proprietor, is from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of the gross 
receipts. In some localities the cost is less 
than this minimum; in others it is more 
than this maximum. To clear from eight 
to ten per cent upon gross sales, one must 
buy at about sixty-five per cent of the sell- 
ing price—or, in other words, must add over 
fifty per cent to the buying price; but with 
many commodities, especially with widely 
advertised patent medicines, this is impos- 
sible. There are proprietary articles that 
cost the druggist seventeen cents which 
are advertised to sell at twenty-five cents. 
Competition, however, brings the price 
down to nineteen cents. To make up this 
loss, the druggist must make a profit of 
fifty, one hundred and even one hundred 
and fifty per cent upon other goods. Pre- 
scriptions net a large profit; but there are 
not enough prescriptions to goround. The 
druggist is, therefore, always forced to 
watch out for more and more profitable side 
lines. As the profit on each falls as a con- 
sequence of competition, he branches out 
into new lines. The new druggist is com- 
pelled to be tremendously wide-awake. He 
is compelled, as Stragow says, to conduct 
‘a live-wire drug store.” 

Frequently he finds the profit he seeks. 
Stragow, who has a good location in a popu- 
lous neighborhood of comparatively poor 
people, is making about one thousand dol- 
lars a year above his drawing account of 
eight hundred dollars. During the last 
year his total gross receipts averaged 


about eight hundred dollars a month, or 
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At Last, an Attractive, Moderate-Priced, 
Fire-Resisting Roof 


Not an experiment, but a readaptation of the sturdy, tried-and-true materials which 
for years have made NEPONSET roofings the standard long-life roofings for barns, 
and all buildings where weather-proof service has been the greatest necessity. 


DUOTUUSLTPERTOSTOPRT ELE 


is made in red and green colors. The bungalow roof above shows its attractive, 
hexagonal pattern. Moderate in price. Offers real protection against fire. 


Send for our Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. He isa good man to 
know. Send a postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON (;53:) 13 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
New York 
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Remember thatwe are 
the makers of 
NEPONSET 
Paroid Roofing 
for years the acknowl- 
edged standard of high- 
grade roofing. 
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Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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American Safety Razor Co., New York City 
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American Safety Razor Co., New York City 


I find the Ever-Ready Safety Razor to be satis- Dear Sirs: The Ever-Ready is some razor, keeps 
factory in every detail, and will be glad to recommend in excellent condition and is always serviceable. I 
it to my friends in the profession. Shall continue to use same as long as it can be used, 


LEW FIELDS as it is a marvel. JOE WEBER 


Quickness, safety, comfort and the best shaver at any price were 
demanded by Weber and Fields and they found these qualities to 
their complete satisfaction in the Ever-Ready. They recommend 
this dollar outfit with 12 blades to.all the profession and all men. 


Your Druggist, Hardware Store, Cutlery or General Store sells the Ever-Ready 
and extra Ever-Ready blades 10 for 50c. Avoid disappointing imitations. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Herald Square, New York 


2aZO 
ith 12 Blades 


Combination Set— Consists of Triple Silver Plated Razor, Badger Hair Shaving Brush in Triple Silver Plated 
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Holder, Stick Gillette Shaving Soap in Triple Silver Plated Holder, two Metal Blade Boxes, and 12 double-edged 


Given This Combination 
Any Man Can Shave Himself 


ILLETTE Razor and Blades, Shaving Brush and 
Shaving Stick, in Seal Grain Leather Case—all that 


any man needs for a smooth velvet shave without 
roughness or irritation, no matter how tough the beard or tender the skin. 


greatest favorite of all the Gillette combinations, and we are selling thousands 
of them to men who already have the Gillette standard set. Handy $6 5 0 


to slip in the coat pocket or the side of your traveling bag. Price, 


Safer Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


= White China’ Brackets w 
White Glass. Shelt 


The All White 
China Bathroom 


Thos. Maddock’s White China Bathroom 
Fixtures are superior— 

From every viewpoint—the householder, 
the builder, the architect, the plumber. 

Fromevery stand point—sanitation, clean- 
liness, utility, and economy. 

They offer the maximum of service and 
durability. 

Require the minimum of effort to keep 
them clean. 

Cost no more than metal fixtures, and 
won't tarnish, as metal will. 

Made by the oldest makers of sanitary china 
in America. 

The result of over 50 years of experience 
and experiment, 

Write for our free booklet—‘*‘Why White?” 


THOS. MADDOCK’S SONS CO. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Oldest sanitary potters in America. 


Blades; all contained in Seal Grain Leather Case, $6.50. 
No stropping—no honing. Clean shave for the day and everything packed up 
five minutes after he gets out of bed in the morning. This is perhaps the 
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YOU ARE WEARING 


Linen Collars 


EXAMINE them. Are they marked 
“‘Linen,’? or are they simply cotton? 
BARKER BRAND collars are made of 
genuine sun-bleached Irish Linen, in more 
than 100 styles and in quarter-sizes, and 
are plainly stamped ‘‘ WARRANTED 
LINEN.’’ They are finer than cotton 
collars, wear better, and sell for the same 
price— TWO FOR 25c. 


° * If you have collar 
Special Service — Eales write us, 
describing collar you are now wearing and in what 
respect it is unsatisfactory. We will tell you by 
return mail the name of the BARKER collar that 
willexactly suit you. .If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send you eight 
BARKER “WARRANTED 
LINEN” Collars upon receipt 
of $1. They will not shrink or 
stretch. Our Collar Style Book 
is free for the asking. 


WM. BARKER CO. 
Makers Troy, N.Y. 
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ninety-six hundred dollars for the year. 
His total cost, including his drawing ac- 
count, amounted to eighty-four hundred 
dollars. Next year he will not only put in 
the glass cases instead of the wooden coun- 
ters, but he will rip out the old-fashioned 
soda-water fountain and install a brand- 
new, glistening one for twenty-five hundred 
dollars. He is bound to attract the 
passers-by to his store by every device— 
from an electric glare to advertisements in 
the neighboring moving-picture show. 

When he gets new customers he intends 
to keep them. Stragow may not be the 
best pharmacist in the profession. He is 
no expert in pharmaceutical nomenclature; 
but he is a business chemist first, last, and 
all of the time. As a business chemist, he 
is determined to spread out his business 
along every line—even along professional 
lines. He has the ambition to run, as a 
side line to his side lines, a first-class path- 
ological laboratory. There is money in 
such a laboratory; and there is no reason, 
thinks Stragow, why a drug store that 
sells good razors and first-class cigarettes 
cannot also satisfy the most exacting re- 
quirements of the medical profession. It 
requires much time, much patience and an 
excellent training to become a first-class 
analytical pharmacist; and Stragow, if he 
prospers as he hopes, may not have the 
time. However, he can always engage 
men from among the well-trained graduates 
of the colleges of pharmacy. And Stragow 
believes that it will pay—and Stragow, I 
believe, knows. 

More and more the pharmacy becomes a 
commercial drug store. Yearly the train- 
ing of the pharmacists becomes better and 
their attainments higher; but simultane- 
ously the need of entering into side lines 
continues to grow. The up-to-date drug- 
gist, however high his professional ideals, 
must study trade, prices, profits and 
advertising. He may join with his fellow 
pharmacists in urging laws to fight dishonest 
practices among less scrupulous druggists. 
He may join national associations for the 
study of pharmaceutical problems, and he 
may seek to keep abreast of the progress of 
his profession by subscribing to pharmaceu- 
tical journals; but meanwhile he must com- 
pete with Brown, Kaltmann & Eisenberg 
round the corner, and he must unite with 
Brown, Kaltmann & WHisenberg to see 
that the telephone company gives them a 
fair percentage of receipts for the public 
*phones in their respective stores. The new 
druggist must be a business druggist! 

“There’s one good thing about the 
corporation pharmacy,” muses Solomon 
Stragow—“‘it eats into the profits of us 
other druggists, but it keeps us up to date!” 


Al Change Expert 


HERE is a Western character—or 

was—who, among his various activities, 
at times acted as candy, souvenir and news 
purveyor on railroad trains. 

During the Chicago World’s Fair he 
worked on transcontinental trains and laid 
for foreigners who came to see the fair and 
then went on to the Yellowstone Park and 
the Pacific Coast. 

He met a friend on the train one day 
and said: ‘‘Say, what do you think of 
that? Ain’t I the hard-luck kid? Why, 
say, I ain’t got a chancet!”’ 

““What’s the matter?” asked the friend. 

“Why, say, I ain’t deuce high! You 
know them furriners, them dukes, an’ kings 
an’ things that’s comin’ across here? 
Why, say, them’s my meat. They don’t 
know nothin’ about our money an’ I kin 
sting ’em good. Short change ’em—see? 
Big bunch of Dutchmen come acrost yes- 
tiddy. They was marks. Didn’t know 
the dif’ between a quarter an’ a nickel— 
an’ I give’em nickels for quarters in change 
every time! But, say, I got it good, I did. 
One of ’em played it lowdown on me. I 
had a souvenir of the park—see? An’ one 
of them dukes or kings—a big Dutchman— 
see?—he likes it an’ fallsforit. I tell him 
it costs eight dollars an’ he gimme a ten- 
spot to payforit. I give him eight nickels 
in change—see? Eight nickels! An’, say, 
I was showin’ him a photygraft an’ he likes 
that. I tells him it costs two dollars—see? 
An’ what d’ye suppose that Dutchman 
done? He buys it—see? An’ he gimme 
them eight nickels to pay for it I passed 
to him ’stead of two dollars’ change a 
time back. An’ me wit’ nothin’ t’ say! 
I never did have no luck! Think o’ that 
big stiff of a Dutchman doin’ me dirt 
like that!’ 
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Who Smokes 


Panatela? 


I wonder how many readers of the 
tisements I have been putting out f 
years are curious about the class of me 
buy my cigars. 

T will tell you to what class my 
customers belong. For the most 
part they are men who, after va- 
rious experimenting, have found 
that the type of cigar known as 
“Havana and Sumatra” is best 
suited to their taste. They like 
either the slender panatela shape 
or the fatter Club Special. Some 
prefer clear Havana cigars. I sell 
these too. 


Also they are the kind of men 
who relish the idea of saving half 
their yearly cigar money, by 
buying direct from my factory. 


Not men necessarily poor nor 
rich. Here is a man whose name 
is on the roster of directors of 
half a dozen different railroads; 
here is a country Justice of the 
Peace. 


My customers are just men— 
the kind you meet in the Pullman 
smoking room. They like my 
cigars, they like my method of 
selling them—they buy from me 
again and again. 


Here is my offer: I will, upon re- 

quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelason 
approval to a reader of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining forty at my expense, 
and no charge for the ten smoked 
if he is not pleased with them; if 
he is pleased and keeps thems! he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


ITimport Havana tobacco from Cuba 
for the filler of my panatela, using 
only the long, clean leaf. The wrap- 
per comes from Sumatra, via Amster- 
dam. All my cigars are hand made 
in my own Philadelphia factory by 
adult men cigarmakers. By selling 
my cigars by the box, by mail, to the 
smoker, I am able to sell regular 10c 
cigars for $5.00 per hundred — and so 
on. 


If you accept my offer you will prob- 
ably like my cigars sowell that you 
will become a regular customer. This is 
the only way I can make a profit out 
of my business, as initial orders are 
always handled at a slight loss. 


In ordering please enclose business card } 
reference and state whether you prefer light, nl 
or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS) 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphi, 
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The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg.0. 
95 John Street, New Yor! 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Beautiful andattract- 

ive patterns. Mace 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.50 
9x7 ft. 4.00 


9x 9ft. 4.50 | Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 


9x 101 ft. 5.00 i 

9xi2ft. 5.50 | cae promt: aecaay 

9x15ft. 6.50] refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual cal sent fj 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse Bldg., Phi 
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|_ Inasmuch as you have no positive proof that United States 
| Tires are not stronger and more durable than the kind you are 
using, why not try them ? 
__ You might make an interesting —and profitable — discovery respecting 
| the amount of mileage service it is possible to build into motor tires when 
‘made by a rigid four-factory-test method. 
The experiment (if such you care to call it) would at least be made with 
tires that have a country-wide reputation for excellence. (United States 
| Tires are without question the most-used tires in America.) 
You would scarcely call the purchase 
, Of a Chickering piano an “‘experi- 
| ment”’ ora “‘gamble,’’ would you?— 
: especially if you could buy it at the 
Same price asked for ordinary pianos! 
No more would you “‘run a risk” if you should try one or two United 
j States Tires— 
For United States Tires are made as no other tires in the world 
| are made. They are the product of the most scientific tire knowl- 
edge, the greatest tire skill, and the combined tire experience of 
our immense factory organizations, each of which formerly 
\ produced a tire that was recognized a leader in the tire field. 
_ Today these same organizations, working with the most modern tire 
} machinery known to the industry, are operating as a unit to produce a 


i 


| 
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grade of tires that actually combines every element of strength and every 
secret of manufacture known to the experts of these four organizations. 

So, in buying one or two of these tires as a “‘trial,’’ you are in reality 
giving these four organizations, working as a unit, an opportunity to show 
you wéy tires made as only United States Tires are made are entitled to 
sell as only United States Tires sell. 


Keep this in mind: The first cost is the same as tho you con- 


tinued to use tires made in the ordinary way. You are not asked 
to “take a chance”—not even in the matter of price. 
Perhaps your tire experience has 
been satisfactory—or passably so. 
t i We hope it has been. But it may be 
i that tires made as United States Tires 
are made—by co-operative shill — 

would prove even more satisfactory. Possibly far more satisfactory. 

The possibility is certainly worth considering —especially so when 
several thousand motorists who are today using these tires exc/usively, were 
in all probability at one time or another ‘‘on the fence’’ as to whether 
they would give them so much as a f#ria/, ° 

Making good is by odds the best method of making friends. 

We repeat, that you might make a highly profitable discovery by the 
use of one or more United States Tires. 

Why not try them? 


Cost no more than other kinds 


Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick Detachable styles and in six types of tread 
Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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‘That “Classic” English 
Walking Shoe 


EHOLD the new “ Arcadian”’ model! 
The Jatest note from Fashion’s Book. 
For Young Men who care to be well-dressed,— 
without being eccentric. 

—Unmistakably a Man’s shoe. 

Robust, Stalwart, Male expression. 

Single Soles of ‘‘Rhinoc”’ leather, flexible and enduring 
as wire, while practically wet-proof. 

Upper of mid-weight Norse Leather, which shapes to the 
Last as if it grew there, and holds that shape with wonderful 
tenacity. 

Observe the flat ‘‘ Waukenphast”’ soles. 

Note the wide shanks, extension-edges and special long, 
low, Right and Left heels. 

Ask for ‘‘Arcadian’’ Model— Price $4.50. 

Made also in Blucher Oxford, same price. 

A manly Shoe for men of mettle. 

Fully described, with 52 other models (each one of dis- 
tinctive Character and definite Purpose) in the Regal Shoe 
“Style Book”’ for Spring 1912. 

Write to-day for free copy, 
containing name of your near- 
est Regal Shoe dealer. Address 
the manufacturers — viz: 

Regal Shoe Co.—269 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Some 893 Regal 
Shoe Stores and Agén- 
ciestin United 
States, Canada 
and Great 
Britain, now 
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Four 


Milford 
Phila. 


Toronto 


Regal 
Shoe 


Factories 


Regal Shoes 


Whitman 
(FOR MEN & WOMEN) 


Send Us Your 


old Carpet 


2 Now Rugs 


= PS Bungalows 


Make 

By our improved method of weaving, pened 
we make beautiful rugs totally different 

from any other rugs woven from old 2 Homes 

carpets. Read our guarantee. Ours is at 

the oldest and largest factory of its 1 paeeeastot _ tm Smallest 

kind in America. Established 38 years. ‘oom bungalow costs but $2700 to build Cost 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 
{ years. Grand Prizes at three World's 


We Pay Freight 


Your old carpetsare worth 
money no matter how badly 
worn; don’t throw them away. 
FREE Write today for book 
aaa Of designs—in colors, 


If planning to build you will find it a great deal 
of help and a saving in money to get our ideas 
z and suggestions, as we have built over 2000 
homes. Send today for a copy of our big new book—1912 edition— 
“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 
BIG SPECIAL OFFER 50 
100 pages. 200 illustrations Cc 
Contains exterior and interior views of 70 artistic bungalows suited 
to any climate and which CAN be built at the prices we name; 
also gives elevations, floor plans, costs, descriptions, and valuable 
suggestions. (Completearchitect's blue print plans for only $5.00.) 
Send 50c, coin or stamps, for this big book postpaid TODAY. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 

Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World 

333 I. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


prices and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 106, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


(Every order completed ithe THREE DA VSey 


oe WANTED. RIDER CENTS: 


1912 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are ae aioned 
fast. Write at eae & te paricutars and special offer. 

NO MONEY R. = until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
ae one, anyw poe in nie U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it 
\ } to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
\ \¥\ bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


te LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to 
Vi make at one small profit above actual factory cost. Buy 
direct of us at factory price and have the manufacturers’ guarantee behind your bicycle. 
} DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
“| our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED study our superb models at the wonderful low 
\ Wil prices we can make you. Wesell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other 
\\\\ BR] factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factorycost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you 
\g} . can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BIC YCLES~—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT _but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TH EXPECTED ONE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


from a tent—a man born white who had 
got over it—McNish, ex-bushranger in 
Australia, ex-slavetrader in Darfur, ex- 
ivory hunter in the Congo, now searching 
for gold in Nubia. Zack didn’t like him. 

MeNish knew that Zack didn’t belong in 
the Sudan nor yet in Egypt. ‘‘Where did 
you come from?” he demanded. 

“Vicksburg, Mis’sippi, suh.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Zack Foster, suh; but ev’ybody, white 
an’ black, calls me Ole Reliable.” 

MeNish made a gesture of impatience. 
“What are you doing here?” 

**T come over to teach dese niggers 

**‘T mean, what are you doing out here— 
near this camp?” 

Then Zack told him about going for the 
bucket of water. McNish turned to the 
sheik, who already began to inquire: ‘‘Is it 
the Expected One—the Great Teacher?” 

Of course Zack couldn’t understand the 
jabbering. The white man seemed to be 
arguing with the black people, trying to get 
some notion out of their heads. ‘Bloody 
fools!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have it your way!” 
He swore a lot in good English, then 


” 


marched back to his own tent. 


Luckily for Colonel Spottiswoode, his 
dinner did not depend upon Zack’s return 
with that bucket of mirage water. Zack 
frequently departed on hurry errands and 
forgot to come back. Dinner was served on 
a broad brick terrace fronting the Nile and 
open to the heavens. Red-shaded candles 
on the table glowed dim beneath that vivid 
moon of Africa. A ragged skyline hemmed 
themin with a fantastic silhouette of palms; 
curving lines followed the spread of low 
acacias, tapering off into a feathery fringe 
of shrubs in which pale green paroquets had 
chattered themselves to sleep. Behind 
each chair stood a silent Jaalin in purest 
white, with tribal gashes across his cheeks. 
Cameron rested a powerful forearm on the 
table and talked—he talked of things, for he 
was a man who did them—talked steadily 
and simply of what was being done on 
Beni Yeb. It was a triumph, and he knew 
it, for this stranger of the despised religion, 
coming to deserted lands upon the heels of 
a massacre, reassuring a terrified popula- 
tion and setting them to work again. As 
Cameron individually had triumphed on 
Beni Yeb, so had the British triumphed 
throughout that measureless Sudan. Now 
they meant to grow cotton for the Lanca- 
shire spindles. 

It was very late. Cameron pushed back 
his chair when McDonald suggested: ‘‘My 
dear Colonel, would you be so kind as to 
call your black man? Let Cameron hear 
his method for getting labor. You know 
that’s my part of the show at Wady Okar.”’ 

The Colonel smiled and called for Zack. 
No Zack. Then: ‘‘Wahid! Mohammed 
Mansour!’’ Mohammed slipped in like a 
phantom, but knew nothing. Said came 
after, salaaming to the very ground, and 
in the name of Allah the Compassionate 
he protested ignorance of his master’s 
whereabouts. Colonel Spottiswoode shook 
his head. ‘‘Sorry, gentlemen. Zack is an 
old reprobate; he’s very probably ram- 
bling round and will not turn up until 
morning.” 

Cameron looked annoyed; if a repro- 
bate went rambling among these fellaheen 
he would never turn up at all. The Nile 
was too near. So Cameron dispatched Kali 
to find the rambler— Kali, the young sheik, 
versed in the white man’s tongue and the 
Jaalin circumlocution. It was Kali who 
brought Fudl to the table—Fudl of the 
tarboosh and white-buttoned shoes. Allah 
had given Fudl with his own eyes to see the 
worshipful black Effendi moving toward 
the desert with a bucket in his hand. Fudl 
had remained seated beneath the acacia 
tree, but the Effendi did not return. 

“Bucket! Bucket?” repeated the Colo- 
nel. ‘‘Oh, yes; I remember. He started 
before dinner to bring me a bucket of water 
from the spring.” 

“Spring? What-spring?”’ 

“He said there was a spring about fifty 
yards back of the house—Oh!” Colonel 
Spottiswoode shoved back his chair and 
exclaimed: ‘‘That fool went out to hunt 
the mirage! Lyttleton, McDonald, you 
remember the mirage? When we called 
Zack to count those trees? That’s where 
he went.” 

“Eixtr’ord’n’ry! Extr’ord’n’ry!” ejacu- 
lated McDonald and Lyttleton. 
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Let the baker do your baking. 
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EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Ecur 


Taste the flavor that’s so sweet, and nut 
—the natural sweetness of whole wh } 
a tempting treat you will never forget. 


I make Educator Wafers just 
father, Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, made them 
ing sacredly his standard of pure food ex 


And I personally sample each day’s ba 
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That is why Educator 
Wafers are so unique, ¢ 
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you have ever known. 


Get Educator Wafers 
from your grocer to- 
day. Look for the name 
EDUCATOR. Serve ¥ 
them for dinner tonight. \ 
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‘‘They’resimply great”’ 

—all men do. 
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Cameron spoke bluntly: “I trust you 
are mistaken. It would be a grubby matter 
for him to get lost—and might be far worse 
if he met any one. Kali cannot find him in 
the village.” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘‘ You don’t know 
Zack. He’s all right.’ 


In that first pale light before the dawn, 
Kali mounted to the topmost roof, where 
Cameron slept, and waked the Scotchman 
by gently rubbing his foot after the manner 
of the East. The Jaalin stood at the foot 
of Cameron’s angereb—slender, erect, with 
the straight nose and black eyes that belong 
to desert men. He spoke rapidly; and, 
although Colonel Spottiswoode could not 
understand a syllable, it was evident that 
something unusual had occurred. Cam- 
eron’s square jaw set firmly; he asked one 
incisive question, then sprang up. Kali 
leaned over the edge of the parapet and 
shouted. Three servants went flying with 
orders. McDonald understood Arabic im- 
perfectly; he had not served in the Sudan 
during those murderous years of the Mahdi 
and Khalifah. He glanced at Lyttleton, 
while Cameron tersely explained the situa- 
tion. ‘‘Dress; full arms—and quickly!” 
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Have My 
Profits Gone?”’ 


Every retail merchant and manufacturer should write im- A 
mediately for a free copy of the book, ‘‘ Where Have My Profits Gone?” 
This book is a scientific analysis of the loss of profits in retail stores and 
other business institutions. It made an instant sensation as soon as it was 
announced—requests for it coming at the rate of over 2,000 per day. The 
book analyzes and explains the causes of lost profits in business generally. 
It describes 33 kinds of retail losses. It explains the most successful methods 
used by big stores in handling the details of théir business. 
give the arguments for and against cash or credit business, the good and 
bad ways of retail advertising, ways of getting business, how every business 
is built up, the weakest link in a business and leaks which result in losses in 
hotels, restaurants, soda fountains, collusion and dishonesty in business, and 
other practical and valuable information for business men. 


Free to Merchants and Manufacturers 


Other chapters 


That was all Lyttleton said. 

When Colonel Spottiswoode ran down 
the stairs, buckling on his pistols, he found 
Lyttleton and McDonald overlooking a 
servant, who unlocked the rifle case. 

““Where are the peas?”’ asked McDonald 
in a strictly business voice. Cameron 


sntific knowledge. 
‘n making 


This book contains many of the facts which our 200 business systematizers have 
gathered, regarding the right and wrong ways of handling the details in all kinds 
of business. It will be presented free, to the proprietor, or manager, of any 
retail store, or to any manufacturer or other 

business house, provided the coupon is filled HB 722222228 
out properly and enclosed with a written wm 
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ing Beni Yeb. Your man is with them, on 
foot, a prisoner.” 

“What’s the trouble? Are these people 
hostile?” 

Cameron shook his head. “No; they’ve 
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lads, sun-tempered and desert-wise, who 
would be worth a hundred of the fellaheen 
if it came to a brush. The Jaalins of Beni 
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To get a free copy, this coupon 


Chicago Kansas City Yeb had learned promptitude from the | is required, even if the request is 
ae aes Ue Khalifah. Raid after raid had taught them dictated in the usual business way. 
oronto, 


to mount and vanish without delay—a 
tarteeb followed with the precision of a 
fire-drill. 

An even dozen white men, almost as 
brown as the Jaalins, fell in behind Cam- 
eron. The American, who felt that this was 
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/3 years builders of Fine Monuments and 
yoleums. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


~ PENCERIAN 


| STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, ground for 
smooth writing —the perfection of pens. 
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Yeb, not more than two hundred yards, 
between the Nile and the desert. 

Pausing at the sands Kali nodded toward 
a creeping mass of men and camels, don- 
keys, dogs, women and children. Cameron 
leveled his glass, scanned them critically, 
thenlowered itand remarked: “‘ Nigerines?”’ 

Kali nodded. 

“The Sheik Tabira?’’ 

Kali nodded again, muttering words of 
Arabic explanation. What he said was for 
Cameron alone and seemed to puzzle him. 

“Kali, why do they come?” 

“‘ Allah knoweth their affairs,”’ the Jaalin 
sheik replied. 

Colonel Spottiswoode grew anxious and 
McDonald whispered to him: “Might be a 
nasty row!’’ Spottiswoode drew his horse 
closer to Cameron. ‘‘Who are these 
Nigerines?”’ 

“They’re from the west, several thou- 
sand miles across the desert.” 

“What are they doing here?’ 

“Small parties sometimes pass this way 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca. They travel 
slowly, working a week here, a few months 
there. Before the wars half a tribe once 
stopped on these lands and made a crop.” 

“Are they going to raise a row?” 

“Can’t tell. Old Tabira may want to 
ease his soul. They’re all hadji now—holy 
men; spent twenty-two years on this pil- 
grimage. See those children? Born on the 
pilgrimage.” 

There was a pause, during which they sat 
their horses together, watching the half- 
orderly mob that pressed onward with the 
sun shining in their faces. 
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Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
showing designs in actual 


=] colors. SENT FREE 

, -| UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oo ] for knock down frame with full sized pat- 
n y terns to finish this 23 foot motor boat. Speed 
$2 919 to 14 miles an hour. Build it yourself— 
it’s easy—save building cost and all in-be- 
tween profits. Wesend complete instructions. Write 
for 72-page Boat Book fully illustrated. Address 
Brooks Manufacturing Co., 8404 Rust Av., Saginaw, Mich. 
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J write ai once for description of the 
wonderful VULCAN method of electrical 
‘ Mi soldering. Your workmen do more and 
‘P- #4 better work and do it faster—at a much 
i TZ) lower cost to you. Fullinformation given. 
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Ps VULCAN ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
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plete guide; also hardy perennials, plants, vines, seeds. 

America’s pioneerrose growers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
” The Dingee & Conard Company, Box 442, WestGrove,Pa. 

° 
Porch Swing $2.50 

4 ft. long, oak, weathered oak fin- 
ish. Shaped back and seat, 28 
slats, bolt and nut construction, 
21 ft. chain and 2 hooks. 
$4.00 Lawn Swing, 4 passenger, 
back adjusts to 3 positions, bolt and 
nut construction, shaped arms and 
standards, non breakable, shipped 
\ upon receipt of price. 


CLARENCE SPILLMAN 
Southport, Indiana 


For every style of writing, 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


STUDY AT HOME 
| BECOME AN LL.B. 


ed resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
we—LI.B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
ucting standard resident school and giving same in- 
mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 
Wyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar 
_ Complete Extension Courge in Oratory and Public 
@. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
| tines: , Noted Lawyers and Students. Only insti- 
H odin the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
j Mus. Specialcourses for Business Men and Bankers. 
i if 


COLLEGE OF LAW, 1177 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
ee 


|. coming to New York 
! Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
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cm GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 
other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 
brooders. Low prices on all stock and eggs. 
How to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans. 
They all say it's great—this book—only 15 
cents. Price list free. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 83, Rheems, Pa. 


New York 

Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
m, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
e for descriptive booklet G with fine map of cily. 


Marmon design and manufacture 
are the results of years of successful 


experience. They mean years of 
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satisfactory service. 


The perfect balance that gives the Marmon its 
unequaled easy riding qualitiesand tire economy 
is not a thing of chance. It is the result of ex- 
pert engineering ability, combined with unsur- 
passed facilities for manufacture, backed by 
sixty years of experience. The Marmon car is 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis 
. Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 


ce . 
doings.’’ 


distinctive—our literature tells why it is better— 
service proves its value. 


Made on one chassis—a body 
type for every requirement 


(Estab. 1851) 


Indiana 


Five Passenger 
Touring Car 


Shin the Welch. Serene 


WELCH’S grape juice adds to thejollity of every college 
It may be mixed in the punch or frozen into sherbets and 
ices. “There are many ways to serve it, either as a drink or a dessert. 


‘Che National THAT 
Grape Juice 


EVENING POST 


“T say, Spottiswoode’””—Cameron spoke 
out suddenly and earnestly—‘‘can you 
imagine what it means to spend twenty- 
two years in that solitude, brooding on 
religion? A man can’t stand it. He goes 
daft with a fanatical, murderous madness. 
Old Tabira might fancy himself inspired to 
run amuck with his tribe and send a few 
Christians ahead of him to Paradise!” 

The Nigerines moved across those empty 
yellow sands like figures cut out of card- 
board. The Sheik Tabira, with the squeezed 
face, rode a tall camel, an enormous white 
turban on his head. His long spear, held 
upright, reached to the ground. He mut- 
tered as one in an ecstatic trance. Ten 
paces behind their sheik rode a rank of 
other blacks on excellent camels, armed 
with the same vicious-looking spears. 

““Yonder’s Zack! See his gray hat?” 

In an open space Zack walked alone. At 
even distances on each side, almost as if 
they marched in a hollow square, rode 
files of men on donkeys; and across the rear 
came other donkeys, with children, tents, 
plunder, dogs, goats and women. 

When Zack saw the Colonel he took two 
or three nervous steps, then slowed down 
again. He couldn’t get out of that square 
except by mixing up with those donkeys. 
The Colonel saw the whites of his eyes and 
knew that Zack was seared. Kali rode 
out, dignified and deliberate, to greet the 
Nigerines: ‘‘ May Allah give thee greatness 
upon thy greatness.” 

The sheik halted. Every man, woman, 
child and animal stopped. ‘Tabira lifted 
his hand, giving the desert sign of peace; 
and Kali responded likewise. What they 
said no one could hear, but they talked for 
so long a time that Lyttleton began to 
show his impatience. Kali came riding 
back, perplexed by the words of Tabira the 
Nigerine. In quick Arabic he delivered his 
message and transferred the bewilderment 
to Cameron. 

“Lyttleton Bey!’? Cameron called that 
experienced officer. ‘‘You understand 
these Mohammedans much better than I 
do. Tabira says that his tribe has come to 
live on Beni Yeb. They follow their Ex- 
pected One, who will remain with them as 
leader and teacher. Kali is in a blue funk 
over it all. What can they mean?” 

Lyttleton narrowed his eyes toward that 
rigid band of Nigerines. ‘‘The Expected 
One? I don’t fancy the sound of that. The 
devil’s in the whole Mahdi business.’ 
When an old campaigner in that far-off 
country of the sun hears of an Expected 
One having announced himself, he gives a 
quick gasp in the throat, then buckles on 
his fighting toggery. It means that people 
are going to get killed. McDonald vaguely 
understood; Colonel Spottiswoode not at 
all. So the Colonel inquired: ‘‘What is an 
Expected One?” 

Lyttleton’s jaws snapped on the ex- 
planation: ‘‘These fanatics look forward 
to a Deliverer, as foretold by the Koran. 
Once in a while some bally brown beggar 
goes wild with hashish and proclaims him- 
self the Expected One—the Mahdi. Some- 
body always believes him and somebody 
always gets killed.” 

“This may be different,’” Cameron sug- 
gested hopefully. “Tabira’s people wish 
to plow and hoe and raise cotton—to settle 
on Beni Yeb.”’ 

“Be not deceived,’ warned Lyttleton. 
“T suggest that you give them a place to 
camp until we can talk it over.” 

Cameron, via Kali, conveyed his salaams 
and salutations: “The Sheik Tabira and 
his people will rest in the shade, beside 
flowing water. When the sheik is refreshed 
then will I talk with him. May Allah 
lengthen the days of the sheik.’’ 

All of this sounded mighty fine, but Zack 
didn’t like the way in which these people 
continued to surround him as the old sheik 
led his tribe to the left. Just as they came 
opposite the Colonel, Zack dodged between 
a couple of donkeys and broke out of the 
line. Having sidestepped the whole Nigerine 
proposition, he scuttled over to the Colonel. 


solitary eye oe into all the hr 
blues and blacks, like a pot of boiling 
Kali had great trouble in persua 
sheik to wait until his message 
communicated. Lyttleton and 
advanced and met Kali as he came 
“Sheik Tabira says the Inglesi mu 
take from him the Great Teache 
Expected One is the guest of Sheik 7 
and must lie in his tent.” 

“Kali, what does the sheik mean? 
is this Great Teacher?” 

Kali, with a new deference in his 
and manner, indicated Old Reliable, s 
ing at the Colonel’s saddlebow. 

Cameron knew better than to | 
“‘He’s no teacher. He’s Colonel Sp 
woode’s servant.” Kali shook hi 
stubbornly. They argued, but to ne 
pose. Cameron turned and called: 
nel Spottiswoode, have your man st 
and speak to those people. Tell 
will visit their camp this noon. { 
loudly —Kali will translate.” 

Zack walked. forward. gingerly ¢ 
steps—not too much; those spears 
long and a skinny-armed wild man 
grab him. ‘You folks listen! TI | 
hurry up wid Cunnel to de big hou 
git some breakfas’. Us is got plenty} 
ness. I’ll come back to see you- 
while. Jes tell ’em dat.” Kali bo 
and translated unto the sheik. Ol 
listened reverently to these words 
the black teacher with the queer 

First he drooped his head in obe¢ 
then stretched forth a hand toward] 
Cameron. “Allah hath given unte 
strong friends. I remain here.” T] 
tribe began to pitch their tents be 
the shade of the acacias. ; 

Colonel Spottiswoode was very ¢ 
“Zack—you infernal fool! What d 
mean by inviting this herd of crazy 
over here?” i 

“Now, Cunnel, please, suh, don’ts 
so rough. I ain’t had nothin’ to d 
’?em. We jes met up wid one anothe 
big road; I couldn’t make ’em 


one-eyed feller.” 
Cameron spurred over, with as mui 
smile as a Scotchman’s face can ever 
and burst into the conversation. 
people want to become permanen 
ants. Your man has agreed to teae ) 
how to plant cotton.’ { 
Zack held his tongue and listendil 
Cameron talked on fluently: “Ni 
make excellent tenants. I’m glad 
every one of them. Zack, how di 
manage to persuade them?” 
“Huh, mister! I don’t have not 
suadin’ niggers to do somethin’ I 
7em to do. You- all gentlemen wuz 
*bout needin’ mo’ niggers an’ dese fl 
gers fer a good home; so I jes fot 
in. Dey been *spectin’ me fer de. 
kin’ o’ time.” 
“Extr’ord’n’ry, ’pon my word!) 
extr’ord’n’ry !—extr’ rord’n’ ry!” @ 
repeated over and over to himself. 


The Colonel got Zack in a corne 
big house and nailed him. ‘Zack,’ 
the truth about these people. Hi 
you manage to talk to ’em? That’ | 
I can’t understand?” 

“You see, Cunnel, it all come 
way: Dar wuza white feller livin’ @ 
He didn’t foller "long wid de rest 
*peared ’shamed to meet you-all ge! 
When I fus’ arrived out to de @ 
made a big rookus. Dis white fell 


lookin’ fer me to come. When hes 
dat to de crowd dey raised sech a ’n 
he couldn’t argue wid ’em no 


Keep a few bottles on hand and you will find how WELCH’S fits in with the large “Zack, what the devil Behcebe lt: doing histent. Dis mornin’ dat ole one-e i 
or small affair. The fresh, fruity flavor makes it a universal favorite and it isnone | Out there with those folks? he wouldn’t have it no other waves 
the less acceptable because of its health- -giving qualities. WELCH’S is the pure, Old Reliable did not answer. Acryfrom wuz all comin’ ‘long wid me.’ 
unfermented juice of selected Concord grapes. the Nigerines drew all attention back to “Well, Zack, you’re in for it. 
WELCH grape punch: Juice of three lemons and par orange. en of sugar, pint them. From mouth to mouth the cry got to stay here now and teach ’€ 
Bowl! garnish with anced traits to plesae coe taney Serve se cold. ee went forward until it reached Tabira, who golng on up the river.” 

wheeled his camel and came back. His Zack worked off one of his sickes 
people disorganized into a rabble and ‘‘Cunnel, d’ain’t ’nuff ropes on 
swarmed toward the whites. Zack melted tion totieme. Dem folks dance 
into the Colonel’s horse and looked uneasily long, put ashes on deir heads 
at his late associates. knives in deyselves. I got so 

Kali,” ordered Gamertag § ‘stop them! never closed my eyes. I’m gwine 
See what they want.” Kali jerked his goes—I don’t carehowsudden. F 
camel forward. Tabira shook his head and concerned, I could travel right now 


Write now for our free book of recipes for drinks and desserts. 


Do More Than Ask for ‘‘Grape Juice” 
—Ask for Welch’s, and Get It 


If unable to obtain WELCH'’S of your dealer, we will send a trial case of a dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample bottle mailed, roc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fe laughed again. 

I mean them’s ads that the contracts 
Tun out for, and we’ve bin runnin’ 
nm because it was cheaper to use them 
a set type.” 

‘Do you mean that no money is to be 
1 for that advertising?” I gasped. 

Not a cent,” he said. ‘Gimme the 
y for the rest of that salutatory of 
rs. 


hat was a facer. I sat down and read 

fon the salutatory; but it was a bad 

of proofreading. I could see nothing 
“dead ads’ in every line instead of 

highfalutin language I had so confi- 

ily written a short time before. 

Where’s the telegraph?” I asked John 

it two o’clock. 

‘Down at the express office.” 

Why don’t they deliver it?” 

Well, you see,”’ said John, “‘we’ve been 
of slow payin’ for that stuff and 

*ve gone to sending it C. O. D.” 

dow much is it?” 

hn told me and I gave him the money. 

ently an expressman came in with a 

narrow box with a sliding cover. In 


| the six plates, handed me the proof- 


There were 
+ columns with display heads at the 
nd three columns with two-line heads. 
‘a big head could be placed in the first, 
and fifth or sixth columns, and the 
* columns sandwiched in between. 
‘slovenly makeup jarred me, but there 
nothing else to do. “Anyhow,” I 
ht, “they willall read the salutatory.” 
if 1 continued the two-column adver- 
ent in the middle of the page I could 
}a head on the first column and one on 
ixth, and that would make a fairly 
table page. I considered that for 
a time. Then I told Chet to put the 


m 
et laughed again. 
much trouble we got the paper to 
Half a dozen small boys came around 
four o’clock and bought a few copies. 
< in seventeen cents, which meant I 
hhirty-four copies to the boys. That 
tuted our street sale that day, for 
ly evinced enough interest in our 
rise to come in and get a paper—nor 
of the boys come back for more. 

* mail came in with a liberal number 
hanges and a lively letter from Tad. 
ded a little miscellany, wrote two or 


zouple of dollars to get something for 
use.’ 


ve each of them two dollars and they 
} found a key in the door and locked 
4en I walked down to the telegraph 
md wired to Tad: 


» night I received a telegram from 
‘Tshall be there day after tomorrow. 


n better spirits. “I won’t Quite L 
"T7]) 


ne was to go to the hotels and get 

j: hotel arrivals. John turned in this 

LI printed it. Next day he came in 

|4ist of notables from all over. 

{> busy, John!” I shouted. “If these 
are all here get out and interview 

them how they like the town. 


Get something out of them and we'll have 
a few live lines in the sheet, anyhow.” 

John hurried out, but came back in half 
an hour looking very sheepish. “It was a 
joke,”’ he said—‘‘they wrote them names 
on the register to fool us!” 

I had to get the telegraph out of the 
express office that second afternoon just as 
I had on the first. Moreover, the man who 
had the two-column advertisement on the 
first page came in and said unless he could 
have that position he would take his adver- 
tisement out. ‘Give it to him,”’ advised 
Chet—and I did. We needed the money; 
though when I inquired I found he had 
that commanding position in that great 
organ of public opinion for less than two 
dollars a day! 

I took in twenty-four cents from the 
street boys that afternoon and had an 
order or two from the carrier routes, Also, 
I wrapped up the mail myself and sent the 
papers over to the post-office. Nobody had 
done that on my first afternoon, but I 
received no protests. Apparently nobody 
cared whether the Evening Eagle came out 
or not. Along about five o’clock Chet 
came in and asked for a dollar. 


Bad News for the Partners 


“Chet,” I said, “what sort of a game is 
this I am up against, anyhow?” 

“Well,” said Chet, “TI’ll tell you. I’ve 
bin workin’ along here for a couple of 
months and gettin’ a dollar or so at a time, 
an’ John’s bin doin’ the same thing. This 
here paper was pretty fair one time, but the 
feller that started it sold out to the man 
who sold it to you an’ moved to another 
town. This here is a Republican com- 
munity and the other paper’s bin here for 
years, an’ is a good, reliable paper, with a 
telegraph report by wire, and sticks to the 
Republican party. They was room enough 
here for another paper; but the man that 
just had it threw this here one away from 
bein’ an independent paper an’ made it 
prohibition. Now, that don’t go in this 
here town. He was nasty too; and he put 
in a lot of mean stuff about our citizens. 

“Nacherally the Eagle lost circulation; 
an’ he was a lawyer an’ didn’t know nothin’ 
about newspapers, anyhow. The sheriff’s 
bin jist two jumps behind us fortwo months. 
Then the editor gets you fellers on the 
string and sells to you. It was a shame. 
He rigged up a plant on you. He showed 
that feller that came out here fake con- 
tracts and run the paper full of dead adver- 
tising and buncoed him right smart. He 
was at the end of his string, an’ he knew it; 
an’ he jumped the town with whatever. 
money you gave him. Everything here’s 
mortgaged an’ we owe everybody in town. 
The paper ain’t worth a damn—an’ never 
has bin; and you're plumb up against it!” 

Then Chet took the paper and showed 
me in detail just how we had been flim- 
flammed. As nearly as I could make it out, 
the paper carried about twenty dollars’ 
worth of live advertising a day, with all the 
rest worthless; and there were no con- 
tracts outstanding. We were in debt to the 
paper house and could only get paper by 
paying from day to day. Of course I didn’t 
purpose to pay off the old debts; but I 
didn’t know whether Tad had bought the 
institution, debts and all, or not. I soon 
found out. He had. 

Tad came in that night and I went down 
to meet him. He got jauntily off the train, 
carrying a guitar-case in his hand. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

““My guitar,” he answered. “TI thought 
we might like a little music of an evening 
until we get acquainted around town.” 

“Fine idea,” I said. “Great! Unstrap 
it and play the Spanish Fandango now.” 

“What for?” he asked in amazement. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said; “but I sort of 
need music at this juncture.” 

“What’s biting you?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all, except that 
we're the two biggest suckers on the 
inhabited globe.’ 

Tad dropped his guitar, 

“What’s the matter? Isn’t everything 
all right?” 

“Tad,” I said, “this is no place to break 
the news to you. Let me lead you to the 
seclusion of our boarding house. Have you 
got any more money?” 

Tad looked at me blankly. 

“More money?” he asked. “Do you 
think I’m John D. Rockefeller? I gave you 
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AULTLESS PAJAMAS are greatto lounge in—preferable 
to a dressing gown or bath robe, because lighter and 
easier in fit, allowing the body more freedom and ventilation. 
Besides, they have a style and nicety of finish which is not 
common to lounging and sleeping garments. 

FAULTLESS LUSTERETTE PAJAMAS, made of a 


soft, durable fabric which looks, feels and wears like en] 
silk—one of many special “ raultless’’ values at $1.50. 
Those who prefer to sleep in nightshirts will find the Faultless kind more 
to their liking in fit, finish, cost and all-around comfort. a iri 
At the best stores everywhere, in all desirable fabrics, | 4 CL 
at all prices. Look for this label. = 
E. Rosenretp & Co. Dept. S, 
Makers of the remarkable Faultless Paten 


BALTIMORE, MD.,'U.S. A. 
t Nek- Gard Shirts. 


FES Fi cage 


Queen Quality 
Tobacco—but did you? 


You intended to try Queen Quality 
last week, didn’t you? You meant to 
buy some on the way home. 


| But just then Bill Smith called you up on 

') the ’phone and asked you to “‘sit in’? and you 
plumb forgot. Never mind, it’s still for sale, 
but you’ve missed a mighty good week. 


It’s granulated tobacco, it’s convenient 
and it burns just right, and tastes just 
right. Get the Big Blue Bag for a 


nickel, and please don’t forget this time. 


Remember! Remember! Remember! 


fr 5c for the Big Blue Bag 


And SAVETHE LABELS! Forthe 
fronts of 25 Queen Quality bags we’ll 
| give you FREE a Pure Silk Art 
/ Kerchief of varied colors and ~“ 
/ designs, beautiful for making { 
kimonos,bedspreads, pillow 
cases, etc, } 
eel 


FROM SPEED KODAK NEGATIVE, 


Get Action 


THE SATURDAY 


Race horses at top speed, the aeroplane in 
flight, the athlete at the moment of supreme 
effort, the racing: motor car—alleare the 


Same to a 


SPEED KODAK 


Likewise it has the power to take snap-shots on dark 


days or even indoors. 


Then too, with lens and shutter 


slowed down, it easily does the ordinary every day kind of 
things in a superior way and is as ready for a time expo- 
sure as for a snap in a thousandth part of a second. 

And all these capabilities are combined with the sim- 
plicity of the daylight loading Kodak film system. 


No. 1A Speed Kodak, with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, pic- 


tures 214 x 414 inches,. . . 


No. 4A Speed Kodak, with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, pic- 


tures 414 x 61% inches, . 


- $60.00 
. -90.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your 
dealers or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Study thee TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM, Gain speed— 
accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time study. No interference 
with regular work. Will bring the speed and the salary 
of the expert. Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. 

fully describes this fast and accurate 
96-Page FREE B00 method. Filled with new ideas and 
valuable helps. Tells how high speed is gained—how to avoid 
errors—what practice work is best, -96 pages of vital, help- 
ful facts, Worth dollars to any typewriter user.. Sent abso- 


lutely free. Write for this book today—Now. 


Easy sliding front and 
back cords, that yield 
to the slightest move- 
ment of the body. 


The most comfortable and durable 
suspenders you ever wore. Made 
from finest quality elastic webbing 
in 3 weights. Cords solid-woven and 
will never wear out; this is why we 
guarantee ever pair for one year. 
Ask for a pair at your dealer's; 
supplied direct if he hasn’t them. 


Utica Suspender Co. 


341 Columbia Street 
Utica, New York 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 47 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio | 


(Trade Mark.) Agents Wanted. 
Friction Rubber Coated 

' WON’T SLIP, SOIL or TEAR 

t a State Waist Measure 

fe “ i_1 Belt 15e—2 Belts 25¢ Postpaid 

Woodward Sales Co., 1061 Caxton Bldg., Chicago 


“Visible” Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to %4 mfrs. 
MB pricesallowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
Le with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
TypewriterEmporium,34-36 W.LakeSt.,Chicago, Ill 


Successful Grocers 


everywhere — grocers who keep in 
stock the good things of life —sell you 


Ve aor 
CRAVE AF LAL L LILES, 


HIRES’ 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT) 


It is today one of the essentials of a 
well-stocked grocery store, because 
hundreds of thousands of American 
families who want this best of all 


drinks go to their grocer for it. Full 
of life and vigor; good for all the seven 
ages of man. 
Write for premium puzzle 
One package makes 5 gallons. If your grocer 
isn’t supplied, we will mail you a pack- 
age on receipt of 25c. Please give his hame. 
The CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
244 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVENING POST 


all the money I could get. What’s become 
of it? I’ve only a few dollars in my pocket.” 

“Come on!” I said firmly. ‘“‘Come on, 
before I kill you on the spot! What do we 
want with more money? Why, dad blame 
you, we want all the money in the world to 


| pull this thing your benignant relative sold 


to us out of the hole.” 

Tad said nothing. As we walked up the 
street I suggested: 

‘Play a little something on your guitar, 


| Tad. A little music will be fine while we 


are getting acquainted.”’ 

“Shut up,” he retorted savagely, ‘‘or 
T’ll break it over your head!” 

“That’s right,”’ I replied. ‘My head is 
thick enough to break anything on, or I 
wouldn’t be here.” 

There was no more conversation until 
we reached the room I had rented. I 
lighted a cigar a man had given me who 
wanted a two-column puff of his candidacy 
for assessor printed for nothing, and Tad 
sat on the bed and glowered. 

“What is it?’’ he finally said. ‘‘Get it 
out of your system. What’s wrong?” 

“‘What’s wrong?’ I shouted. “Hear 
him babble! What’s wrong? Why, you 
fair-haired galoot, everything is wrong. 
Here, we’ve quit our jobs and come away 
out here and given a relative of yours—a 
dear, kind, honest relative of yours—who 
wanted to see you get a start in the world 
two hundred and fifty dollars of good 
money and tied ourselves up for more than 
two thousand more, for a rag of a sheet that 
isn’t worth two hundred and fifty cents.” 

“You must be mistaken,” insisted Tad. 

“Mistaken !’’ I roared—‘‘ when the total 
cash receipts of the place for the first four 
days are less than a dollar; when the total 
advertising isn’t worth twenty dollars a 
day and most of that we’ve got to take 
out in trade; when not a line of new ad- 
vertising can be secured in the place, for 
they wouldn’t advertise with us if we gave 
it to them; when the paper has been on 
the wrong side of everything for the last 
three years; when we’ve got only four hun- 
dred circulation, and two hundred of that 
complimentary !’’ I stopped and laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked Tad. 

“T was laughing to think of anybody 
being complimented by getting that sheet !”’ 

“But,” said Tad, ignoring the remark, 
“it carried a lot of advertising when I saw 
it; and he told me it was making good 
money.” 

“Surely it carried a lot of advertising 
when you saw it, but it was dead advertis- 
ing. Do you get that? Dead advertising! 
It was advertising that had been paid for 
and had run out, and he was carrying it for 
nothing, because that wads cheaper than 
setting up stuff to fill the space. It isn’t 
worth a nickel a year to us! And all those 
contracts he showed you had expired. And 
the plant isn’t worth forty dollars—and 
we don’t own it anyhow, for it’s mortgaged. 
And we have to buy paper day by day and 
take the telegraph boiler-plate out of hock 
each afternoon before we can get the paper 
on the rickety old press. And our total 
cash capital is less than seventy-five 
dollars—and we can’t raise another cent in 
this world! And our force consists of two 
bum printers and an editorial staff that 
doesn’t know its name. And they will shut 
off our power unless we pay up before the 
end of the week. And the rent on the 
shack where we are is due and we are likely 
to be evicted unless we can stave that off. 
And But what’s the use? Play some- 
thing on your guitar, Tad. We need a 
little music, don’t you think?” 

“What shall I play?” asked Tad, who 
sat blinking at me. 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘play the Dead March in 
Saul! That’ll about hit things off, I reckon.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


six articles on the Newspaper Game. The third 
will appear in an early number. 


Worse amd Worse 


HE late Dr. James H. Canfield was once 

called a liar by a newspaper for some- 
thing he had said in the course of his 
college labors. Shortly afterward he was 
walking with Doctor Eliot, then president 
of Harvard. “‘ Well, Canfield,”’ said Doctor 
Eliot, ‘‘I see they have called you a liar.” 

““Yes,”’ Canfield replied. ‘‘It seems to 
be a sort of an ex-officio college title. I 
suppose, Doctor Eliot, they have often 
called you a liar?”’ 

“Worse than that,’’ chuckled Doctor 
Eliot, “‘far worse than that. They have 
proved it!” 
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aust be borne in mind also that rain- 
ures are of themselves not absolutely 
cing. Moisture is most needful in 
wing’ and early summer, while the 
ire growing; but much of the precipi- 
recorded is really snow, which falls 
wintertime. Each district claims 
a its own country the rain comes 
at the right time; while a few 


and although less moisture 
ured to raise crops on a rich, new 
5 altitudes of five to six thousand 
ian is required in the old and humid 
g countries, there is in these greater 
es more: danger from hail. Some- 
nore than a dozen severe hailstorms 
qark a spring season on the high 
2ast of the Rockies. The expert who 
you a bunch of wheat as high as his 
ra picture of a wheatfield which 
she horses and the reaper, usually 
to tell you about these hailstorms. 
should be included as one of the 
ts of the gamble. 
her terms, we are done with the easy 
's of the West and done with America. 
ye arrived at a time where economy. 
sssary in everything, even in our 
Dry farming is simply a subli- 
form of economy, of national econ- 
‘Like any other form of thrift it is 
ithing. A farmer can no longer make 
: by going out into a fertile country 
kling the soil once in a while. The 
‘mer of today has to keep up that 
: all the time, and the tickling is a 
‘e complex and expensive operation 
‘rming used to be back home. 
t does it cost to hold down a dry 
i the West? That depends largely 
ie individual. Authorities state the 
outlay to be two to fifteen thousand 
the more the better. 
art with a thousand dollars and win 
a quarter-section; another may take 
usand dollars and fail on a full sec- 


»hoe and a dollar and a half; they 
at bronze tablets to his memory in 
Yhamber of Commerce in his state. 
it would be safer to figure on two 
d three dollars. 

intelligent land man in Cheyenne, 
isked what it cost to start in dry 
said: ‘First show me the settler 
ime know what he is. I will start 
Tage man on a capital of fifteen 
1 dollars, and even less, and believe 
itide over until he can get a crop. 
fapital is better, but it all depends 
)e man himself.’ 


e Old Ranger’s Summary 


ips that gentleman was something 
timist. Here is what a Government 
engaged in experimental work for 
feau of Plant Industry said about it: 
aigrants are coming out into all this 
| like flies. To me it seems they 
+ the bravest of the brave, to take 
aces they do. We have a rainfall of 
and a half inches in this part of the 
', but there is much variation about 
‘much difference in districts. In 
this state the rainfall goes down to 
‘ix inches—and yet they are trying 
‘that country! As for the rain belt 
west, forget all about that, for it 
thing of the sort and never has done 
gofthesort. The rainfall for these 
ins is no more than it was forty 
0. 
ine it looks as though the best hope 
dry-farming population of 
teach them to use all the 
n they can. You ask, ‘Is dry 
a success?’ and I answer, ‘Yes, it 
1 you can get plenty of water!’ 
tes that means a wheel, a windmill, 
ise of a little creek, or tanks filled 
\Trows running down from higher 
One sure thing is, no dry farmer 
|) despise water.” 
| Pro and con, interested and dis- 
: — bound to meet any intending 
ho visits the West today, and 
jes the conflict of opinions seems 
jat confusing. One must allow for 
{ continually existing between the 
1operator and theirrigator, between 
the cowman and, above all, 
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between today and yesterday. The most 
unregenerate old-timer very naturally is 
the cowman. One of my picturesque friends 
who gode the range in the old days spoke 
with fervor somewhat as follows: 

You say it’s either irrigation or dry 
farmin’; but if you get in between a bunch 
of the two you wouldn’t know which was 
which. All these papers in the dry-farmin’ 
towns, they keep braggin’ about their 
population. Say, they give you the weight 
of every baby born in the county. Good, 
fair, average baby, dry farmin’, runs about 
seven and a half to eight pounds; but every 
man that lives in a irrigation country 
points out the fact that the Mormons was 
the first irrigators and raised more babies 
than any other part of the country in the 
world. Mr. Irrigator, he says that a baby 
ain’t no good at all that weighs less than 
eleven and three-fourths pounds ringside, 
and shows plenty not worth countin’ 
around eight and three-quarters. ‘Where’s 
your dry farmin’ now?’ says he. Then Mr. 
Dry Farmer comes back an’ he says: ‘0’ 
course this irrigation business may raise a 
large, coarse, fibrous kid, but our kids is 
closer-grained and keeps longer.’ 

“This was a good country once—yes; 
but not none no more. I used to ride the 
range when the buffalo was there; and I 
wouldn’t go over there now and see those 
nesters and their plows for a thousand dol- 
lars a day! The grass ain’t knee-high to a 
duck now, and when I rode that country 
its tops would whip your pony’s knees. 
Say, I’ve seen bullfrogs in this country— 
and ’way up in Canada—that was eight 
years old and didn’t know how to swim. 
This here dry-farmin’ business is only a 
legal way of starving a woman to death. 
We didn’t used to have roads out in this 
country, but they have them now—all you 
have to do to grade a road is just to plow 
one furrow and the wind does the rest—it 
blows the road in!” 


Ona Still Hunt for Land 


The Eastern man going West ought not 
to swallow all the figures or all the state- 
ments offered to him. He ean lose his 
mind studying rainfalls, crop reports and 
photographs, and still have his guess as to 
when that rainfall came and where it fell— 
in summer or winter, here or just beyond, 
with or without devastating hail. One sug- 
gestion I can call certainly useful. The 
intending farmer ought not to go out with 
a flock of other farmers, with his money 
sewed on his sleeve, to get off the train with 
his eyes bulging and start on a keen lope 
for the first piece of land he can find for fear 
some one else will beat him to it. His 
study of his new country ought to be in 
the nature of a still hunt and not a land 
picnic. He ought not to beg some one to 
take his money and take it all at once. Go 
alittle slow. After all there is considerable 
land left. 

The intending settler who has not yet 
started West may perhaps ask how much 
more work he will have to do on a dry farm 
than on one in the humid regions, and 
what the per cent of relative cost will be. 
The safest answer seems to be that it will 
take about twenty per cent more work to 
the quarter-section of ground in dry farm- 
ing than would be necessary in corn-raising 
in the humid belt. Moreover, it is a sort of 
farming entirely different from that of the 
corn country. The man who sticks to the 
methods of the humid region will surely 
fail in the dry country. It is equally con- 
servative to say that the investment for 
dry farming is somewhat larger than that 
for humid farming. It is work done on a 
larger scale, the operations are more con- 
tinuous and more extended, and the plant 
required should therefore be larger. 

In general it is safe to say that the 
amount of land must be larger, say twice 
as large as that of the Eastern farm that 
affords a living. The former should have 
three hundred and twenty acres and as 
much more as possible. All additional un- 
plowed land means horse and cow pasture. 
The yield to the acre is smaller, hence the 
acreage must be larger. There must be 
more horses and implements that do much 


work at one time. Thus a six-horse gang- | 


plow will do, say, five acres a day, whereas 
a single span would only cover about two 
acres of breaking. 

Everything always costs more than you 
figure it is going to cost—or than the land 
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“lust remember that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link and one 
flimsy wear-point spoils the whole sock.” 


Every wear-point of Interwoven 
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is wear-proofed with an unusually 
durable knit fabric by a patented 
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(The Flavor de Luxe) 


Mapleine being a prepared product, the 
question often arises— What is it? What 
are its ingredients? We answer these 
very natural questions by stating that 
Mapleine is a purely vegetable product 
made from a combination 

of edible herbs by exactly 

thesame extracting methods 

as are used to make other 

natural and vegetable 

fruit flavorings, such 

as vanilla and lemon. 


There is nothing injurious 
or defective in Mapleine, 
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Pure Food Laws, Neither 
is it maple, nor a product 
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and better than maple for 
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2oz. bottle ( Canada 50c). 
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agent figures it. The settler ought to have 
capital enough to swing his land and also 
enough to put up buildings and improve- 
ments, and still have sufficient left to pay 
for seed, feed and living expenses for two 
years. A lucky selection of land, a lucky 
wet year to start, may help aman stick with 
-relatively small "funds; but the reverse of 
these things may make him send East for 
money to get back home. There has been 
no revolution assuring success to every one 
in dry farming. There are plenty of aban- 
doned farms in the arid West as well as in 
New England. 

The first thing the dry farmer needs is 
water. The settler should get his well 
first and then see about his buildings. If 
he has to dig too far or haul water too far 
perhaps he cannot hold his tract at all. 
Don’t put in any improvements at all 
until you know you can get water to live 
on. Even then there is no special hurry 
about breaking up too much land. 

The first thing the newcome dry farmer 
learns is that all his old ideas about seed 
and seeding are wrong. Many farmers 
send back East for the seeds which they 
formerly found all right. There is no mis- 
take more frequent or more deadly than 
this one. The settler should bear in mind 
that the wheat and other crops now suc- 
cessful in the arid belt come from seed 
specially developed in the arid district 
itself. Moreover, the new settler is always 
tempted to sow twice or three times as 
much seed to the acre as he ought to use. 
The general rule is that it takes only about 
half as much seed in dry farming as in 
farming in humid regions. The idea is that 
there is only moisture enough up to a cer- 
tain point if full development of the grain is 
to be assured. In a thirsting march there 
may be enough water for one man, where 
an even division between two would mean 
the death of both. It is the same thing 
with the roots of wheat. 


Cows and Hens a Help 


Deep plowing, the establishment of a 
mulch on top of the soil to keep the mois- 
ture from evaporating, the establishment of 
a proper amount of humus in the soil by 
plowing under an occasional forage crop— 
all these things are part of the new doctrine 
of dry farming. Many of the processes, or 
most of them, are new to the farmer from 
the East. Thus, back home, he may have 
been accustomed to spreading the manure 
loosely on the soil and later plowing it 
under. The dry-farm sharp points out that 
when coarse manure is plowed in it makes a 
blanket between the plowed and the un- 
stirred soil, which prevents the water from 
rising through the plowed land and creates 
air-spaces which dry out the soil rapidly, 
and hence weaken the plants growing in it. 
Most experts counsel the use of manure as 
a light top dressing for grains or grasses, in 
which case it acts as a mulch or blanket, to 
hold down the moisture. It is much like 
the principle of fireless cooking, of which, 
also, we have heard somewhat in recent 
years. In short, it is the intelligent and 
economical use of what Nature has given us. 

First in importance to the dry farmer is 
his wife, and his success depends largely 
upon her. The cow and the hen in com- 
bination are of the utmost value thereto. 

The garden is always something that 
ought not to be overlooked. The family 
must eat, and not everything can be bought 
outright by the cash obtained from raising 
grain alone. It is well, therefore, to remem- 
ber the counsel of the Government experi- 
ment man, who advises supplementary 
irrigation wherever possible. A little ditch, 
a good windmill, a good cow, a few score 
hens and a cheerful and plucky wife of 
the good American frontier breed—these 
are things which must not be counted out 
of the dry farmer’s equipment. 

Good luck to them—this new man and 
his wife! They are holding our skirmish 
line for us. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 
by Emerson Hough, The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Look 
around you! 
Everywhere, al- 
most without 
exception, you'll 
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THE APPLE OF 
DISCORD 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“No,” Lanier answered without ceasing 
to play. “I never expected to cruise in 
this ark, and considered that a landlocked 
harbor, a chain cable and a two-ton anchor 
were the cheapest form of policy.” He 
swung about on the stool. “Does your 
luncheon taste good?” 

Clare choked a little. ‘“It—would,” she 
answered unsteadily, “‘if—if #’ 

“Tf your conscience did not trouble you?” 
asked Lanier mercilessly. ‘So far as I am 
concerned you are forgiven.” 

““I—I shall make good your loss,” said 
Clare. “I have some money of my own— 
from my mother.” She blinked back the 
tears that insisted on filling her eyes so that 
she could scarcely see her food. “But all 
these lovely things ” she choked again. 

Lanier did not answer. He was playing 
a dreamy sort of fugue, the theme of which 
belonged to the voices in wind and waves 
and the drumming of the rain. 

“How are you off for boats?” Clare 
asked presently, trying to steady her voice. 

“One small dingey,’’ answered Lanier 
indifferently. ‘My man took the motor 
whaleboat, the big sailing dory is ashore 
getting a new strake in place of one I 
smashed the other day against a rock, and 
Mrs. Wilmerding’s boat got crushed under 
the staging before we discovered that we 
had been cut adrift. I rigged a tackle and 
hoisted it aboard, so that it might not wash 
ashore and scare everybody to death. I 
fancy that the Chimney Corner is in a 
pretty awful state as it is.” 

Clare got up suddenly from her seat. 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. Lanier 
poopes playing and turned on his piano 

ench. 

“Sit down in that big chair and rest,” 
said he. ‘‘There’s nothing for us to do.” 

“Haven’t you any sort of anchor?” 
cried Clare desperately. 

“There’s an anchor in the lazarette, but 
even if we were to get it out and on the 
bow it would be of no use to us. 
haven’t left me cable enough to moor by.” 

“Then why not try to steer the hulk?” 
cried Clare. “With this wind you ought 
to be able to do something!” 

Lanier shook his head. “‘I tried that,” 
he said, “‘but it was no good. She’s too 
light—doesn’t answer the helm. She has 
to be jerked along by a tug to get steerage 
way. Besides, I shouldn’t know which 
way to steer if I could. We’ve been drift- 
ing all over the shop.” 

“Then you think that she will be lost?”’ 

Lanier shrugged. “Your brother may 
get into Seal Cove in time to catch the 
local steamer,” said he; “but it will get 
dark early tonight, and with this wind and 
rain they may have trouble finding us. 
Still there’s always the chance of being 
sighted by something passing. It looks to 
me, though, as if this gale was backing 
round into the southeast and might settle 
down to serious business. All the sailing 
craft have probably run for shelter by this 
time. No, I’m afraid that by morning the 
old Broken Word will be lying somewhere 
with a broken back.” 

The color faded from Clare’s face. She 
sank into the big chair, the same that had 
been so fatefully occupied by Mrs. Wil- 
merding. Lanier turned to the piano 
again. 

“Don’t!” cried Clare nervously. “How 
can you sit there and play when in a few 
hours that piano may be rolling round 
among the reefs?”’ 

“All the more reason for getting what 
good I can out of it,’’ Lanier retorted. 
“However, if it upsets you I’ll discon- 
tinue.” He got up from the bench, went 
to a table and picked up his pipe, which he 
proceeded to fill. 

A sudden faintness overcame Clare. 
Her eyes passed from one to another of the 
handsome articles that furnished the place: 
the big, mahogany center-table, the Re- 
naissance buffet, the magnificent Jacobean 
chairs, the handsome rugs and the paint- 
ings that decorated the ceiled sides of the 
apartment; then to the stage with its 
charmingly painted scenery and the pretty 
little dolls that were bobbing and ducking 
and bowing. It seemed incredible that all 
of this beauty and luxury, all these costly 
objects, were destined in a few short hours 
to be torn and shattered and demolished 
on the cruel rockbound coast of Grand 
Manan. Yet Ravenel had told her that 
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four hours after the turn of the tide would 
see the end of the barge. Even now the 
island must loom very close. 

Clare scarcely gave a thought to the 
danger to their lives. At the least Ravenel 
would have put the coast guard on the 
alert and there was little doubt of their 
being taken off before ever the vessel 
struck. The reflection that smothered 
Clare’s pulses was that of the irreparable 
loss her mad act would bring to the man 
to whom she had given her heart almost at 
sight —the man whom she had so loved the 
day before and whom she loved still, de- 
spite his infidelity. She leaned back in her 
chair, sick, faint and all but nerveless. 

Lanier studied her covertly and through 
narrowed lids. He read what was passing 
in her mind. 

“Tt seems a bit odd to think that by 
tomorrow morning a lobster may be play- 
ing the harp on the strings of that piano,” 
said he, “‘and that the first scenic pro- 
duction of The Pearl of Panama will be 
attended by an audience of skates and 
searobins.”’ 

Clare whitened a little but did not 
answer. 

“This furniture,” said Lanier pitilessly, 
“is old family stuff. I loaded most of it 
aboard from the wharf of our ancestral 
plantation on the Eastern Shore. This 
Jacobean set was brought over by one 
Colonel Lanier in the good ship Golden 
Promise. Tomorrow morning a mermaid 
may be combing her hair in that chair you 
are sitting in at this moment.” 

Clare’s pallor grew more intense. Her 
long lashes fluttered down on her cheek. 

‘And all of this,’ said Lanier, ‘‘ because 
of the mad, unrestrained impulse of a 
spoiled girl!’”’ His voice, which had been 
carelessly mocking, changed its key with 
startling suddenness. He paused in front 
of Clare and stared down at her stonily. 

“What right had you to cut me adrift?” 
he demanded savagely. ‘‘Had I ever asked 
anything of you? Did I owe you any- 
thing? Hadn’t I done my best to protect 
you from both of us? I told you that when 
you knew me better you would like me 
less! I told you to wait; and you come 
out in your boat, just ripe for some sort of 
trouble, and cut me adrift as if I really had 
belonged to you and had done you some 
wrong!” 

Clare shrank back as if she had been 
struck. Her breathing grew shallow. She 
felt as if an icy hand had been laid upon her 
forehead, and a black mist swam and eddied 
before her eyes. 

The darkness deepened. Her head lolled 
to one side against the back of the high, up- 
holstered chair. One arm fell inert. She 
seemed to be floating—floating—and then, 
through a rift in the darkness that obscured 
her senses, she felt that Lanier was close to 
her. She felt her head on his shoulder, his 
arm about her neck. A flavor hot and 
pungent was on her lips. 

“Drink this,’ said a quiet voice. A 
goblet was thrust against her lips. She 
gulped a little of the fiery fluid, then turned 
her head. 

“Clare,” said the same quiet voice, 

“will you forgive me?” 

She stared at him, 
blurred. 

“T have been talking to you as I talked 
to Mrs. Wilmerding,”’ said Lanier. ‘“ You 
are sitting where she was sitting. She grew 
faint, just as you grew faint, and I came to 
her side and offered her some cognac, just 
as I am offering it to you. Now do you 
understand?”’ 

“I—what—you—you say she was faint?” 
Clare murmured. 

“Yes. She accused me of something of 
which I was quite innocent. I talked to 
her roughly, and she saw her mistake and 
was overcome. This is what you saw, 


her vision still 


Clare.” 
The blood rushed back to Clare’s heart. 
“Then you—you weren’t —weren’t——” 


“Making love to her? Absurd! I had 
seen her but once before in my life. She 
jumped to a wrong conclusion and came out 
here to beg me to go away—to leave you 
in peace. She loves you, Clare, more than 
anybody in the world loves you except 
myself. My sweetheart, I adore you!” 

“Calvert, then why—why yy 

“So that you might understand. Clare, 
put yourself for a moment in the place of 
Mrs. Wilmerding. Don’t you see? If you 
had looked in from the other side the 
tableau would have ben a different one. 
You would have seen that she was white 
and faint and that I was holding the 
tumbler to her lips. It was a shock to her 
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to learn what a mess she had made of 
things. She told me that she had said 
things about me to you which were unkind 
and untrue, and when I expressed myself 
on the matter she was overcome. Then as 
soon as she learned that I loved you dearly 
and was only waiting for you to be sure of 
your own state of heart to ask for you, she 
was ready to throw her arms round my 
neck and bless us both. She was wishing 
ie happiness together when you cut the 
cable.” 

A big sob suffocated Clare. She twisted 
about in the chair. Her arms went up and 
encircled Lanier’s neck. Her head turned, 
her lips brushing his cheek. She drew him 
down to her, his face so close to hers that 
he could see her eyes only as two dark, 
swimming pools of fathomless indigo. 

“Calvert—and you can still love me in 
spite of all?”’ she whispered, her lips almost 
touching his. ‘Because, my darling, if 
I’ve lost your love I don’t want to live! I 
want to go down, down, down to the very 
depths. I love you so! There is nobody 
like you—and yesterday, when I thought 
that some day you were to be all mine and 
I all yours, my heart was ready to burst. I 
wasn’t quite sane, Calvert. My mind did 
not seem to work. Then there were other 
things; doubts that it nearly broke my 
heart only to face. But I believed in you, 
Calvert, and I said over and over to myself 
that they were lies, lies, lies. So I came 
out in my boat only to call goodby to you, 
and I was starved for a kiss and to hear 
you say that you loved only me. Do you 
think I’m shameless, Calvert? I can’t 
help it if you do, because, my dear, I love 
you, love you, love you!”’ She burst into 
tears. 

A gust of such emotion as he had never 
hoped to feel, had never felt before in all his 
life, swept through Lanier. It was less of 
passion than of an infinite tenderness. He 
gathered her in his arms and kissed the hot, 
moist lips and streaming eyes. He heard 
himself vaguely saying wild, rapturous 
words and felt her heart hammering against 
his own as she swayed over the arm of the 
chair and clung to him. 

Outside the waves seethed and boiled 
against the side and the rain drummed 
against the decks. The sea was lengthen- 
ing out with the turn of the tide and the 
ancient hulk swayed onward to the doom 
which lurked not far beyond in the storm- 
flung mist. A gathering gloom pervaded 
the studio. Clare gently released herself, 
and with her hands on Lanier’s shoulders 
pushed him gently from her, the better to 
see his face. 

“Calvert, darling?” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

“It is getting dark. I’d forgotten that 
we were driving on the rocks.”” She smiled 
happily. 

“Somebody will come.’ 

“Tt does not matter. Do you love me 
really?” 

He gathered her close again. “I adore 
you, Clare. Can you doubt it?” 

She struggled for her breath. ‘No, there 
shall never be any more doubts. But I 
want to hear it over and over and over. 
Please say ‘I love you, I love you, I love 
you’ as many times as you can without 
drawing breath. And when your breath is 
gone, kiss me.” 

“T love you, I love you, I ——” 

“Listen, Calvert!’ 

A new vibration seemed to strike through 
the ancient timbers of the hulk. It died, 
then was born again, and there followed a 
series of staccato bellowings, muffled yet 
resonant. Lanier sprang to his feet. 

“There’s a steamer!” he cried. 

Again came the hoarse, peremptory 
summons. Lanier looked at Clare. 

“Somebody has sighted our signal,’ he 
said. ‘Go into my room and wait until I 
come. There’s no use in your being seen 
aboard. I'll be right back.” 

“Very well. Hurry, Calvert.” 

“‘T won’t be long”’; and he was off and 
up the companionway in a series of bounds. 
As he struck the deck he saw, close abeam 
on the weather side, a sturdy, ocean-going 
tug. Amidships a knot of men were in the 
act of getting a boat over the side. Lanier 
immediately recognized the lank figure of 
his caretaker—one Lem Billings, of Bath. 
He was himself discovered at the same 
moment, for the hands looked up and 
Billings gave a flourish of his arm. 

. Down splashed the boat on the lee side 
of the tug. Billings and two other men 
tumbled into her, when a deckhand flung 
into the stern-sheets a coil of light line. 
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Miylerd Cocoa, like Miiylert 
Bonbons and Chocolates, 
is best described by the 
word * Ahiylers When 
served, it is very nourish- 
ing—you don’t drink an ex- 
tract, you actually drink the 
cocoa, which is a strength- 


ening, sustaining 
food. 

You will 
never know 
how well you 


will like ¢&4% Cocoa until you try it. Then you will know 


just how good cocoa can be made. 


We send a quarter pound tin, postpaid, for 15c, if you 
are unable to get it from your grocer; please mention 


your grocer’s name. 


(Unsweetened) 


Ar 


Y,-1b, cake 20c 


(Sweet) 


LINEN STYLE AND FIT without its bother and 
expense—they keep cleaner and wear far longer than linen. 
At dealers. Collars, 25¢; Cuffs, 50c. Style Book Free. 


The men handled their oars, Billings | 


Y%-Ib. cake 20c 


Established 1883 725 Broadway, N.Y. 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 
Interior Woodwork 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Aivés Premium Chocolate 


for cakes, puddings, custards, 
pies, éclairs. The Blue Wrapper 
Chocolate with the white band. 


A pure, unsweetened chocolate 
blended with all the art of és, 


Vanilla Chocolate 


for eating, drinking and cooking. 
Does not require sweetening, 


64 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Courses for Farmersand Prospective Farmers 
—General Farming, Poultry, Vegetables, Fruit, Stock, 
Dry Farming, Dairying, Flowers for Profit, Bees, etc. 
A complete agricultural college at home. FACULTY 
—national experts. Students the world over. Send 
Postal today for free plans to increase your income. 
VALUABLE BOOKLET ABSOLUTELY FREE 

“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 
A way out for city man; more profit for farmer; women with 
poultry or flowers make good income. Which course interests you? 


American Farmers’ School 


Finish Floors RIGHT 
and the Surface LASTS and Looks Beautiful 


Wax makes the most deantifud of floors. But some waxes are better than others. 


Old English Heer 


does these three things so much better than ordinary waxes—goes farther, lasts longer, 
gives more beautiful results because it contains more hard imported (expensive) wax— 
nearly all solid waxes (not liquids). Will not scratch nor hold dust. 


Old English Floor Wax gives floors, woodwork and furniture that soft, rich lustre. 
Try it. A 50-cent can will do a large room. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and Our Book “2¢2:<«! Feces, Their 


It will interest you if you love a cheerful home. Tells about 


Pine Floors 
Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Stopping Cracks 


~ A.S.BOYLE& COMPANY 1907 West 8th Street 


ag 
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10c, 15¢ 
of your grocer 


170 Laird Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEON SRR BE 


Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 
Finishing Furniture 

Removing Varnish, etc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. S. Boyle 

& Company 

~ # 1907W. sthSt., 
? Cincinnati, 0. 


I cone me (a poo booklet and 

“ EESAMPLE,so 

. ot : can try Old English 

@ athome. 
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MID the richness of 

silken tapestry and 

storied marble, where taste 

- is cultivated and commands 
the best— there is found 
unvarying appreciation of. 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


Whether the service be 
simple or elaborate, this 
charming dessert confection 
is always appropriate and 
it always pleases. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE. TOKE NS—another delicate 
sweet with a coating of rich chocolate. 


This Tool Will Pry 
Into Anything 


Lifts the lid of a packing case— 
rips up a floor—takes down 


Shop- 
keeper, 


u 
This is in 


a scaffold — pulls contrary mechanice, Send 15 
nails—pulls them high as 7 manufactur- end 15c now and 
a man can reach and f Laer pemiie ay get postpaid this 
straight. Does things nouseholders—this 


is your Special tool. 


BONNE 


no othertool can do, 
Pays for itself over 
and over again 


Pry 


Bars (REGISTERED) 


in nails and are drop forged from special steel : 
lumber aa M and finely tempered. Two sizes: FLAT Can’ Collar Retainer. 
saved é 23 inches at $1, and 14 inchesat 75c. 14K an’t press on yourneck. Can’t ro 
SaVicr: . Ask your dealer for a ‘*Bonner'’ pry under the bureau, Can’t be lost. 
bar. Ifnot with him, will ship you direct Gold Savestemper, time andneck. Permits 
upon receipt of price, charges prepaid. Plated ie to slide freely. Get one—try it— 


if it’s not what you thought it, re- 
turn it and get your money back. 
DEALERS. Write today on your business letterhead for 
free sample, prices, etc.—Side line Salesmen wanted. 
References: Union Exchange National Bank, New York 
RALLOC RETAINER CO., 19214 Greene Street, New York 


Send your dealer’s name. 

Also makers of Bonner Auto Kits, Bonner 
Farmer Kits, Bonner‘*Victor’’ Chain 
Pipe Wrench and other special purpose tools, 


C. E. BONNER MFG. CO., Champaign, III. 


Cut down the “High Cost of Living” by saving the food waste in the old methods of 
cooking. Do you realize that the “savory smell” in the kitchen is added to your grocery 
bill? That actual nutrition escapes in steam? With the “Perfection” Fireless Steel 
Range there is no waste; no vital elements lost; the food is kept hot; cooks in its own 
retained juices. If not sold by your Dealer write for our low-priced trial offer on this ideal 


{ 


A Food Conserver 
as well as a 


Sica eter: Nobel Fuel-Saver 
You will be delighted with this actual Fireless Range—the latest and 
€ Not a “‘Cooker,’”’ but built like other stoves to 
bring the cooking up to you; no low, back-breaking box; not a mixture 
of cloth and shavings. None other just like it. Has non-rusting, highly 
polished steel top to serve as kitchen table and roomy shelf below for 
storing utensils. Finish—glossy black enamel; decorated, making the 
Perfection an ornament in any home. You will be delighted with the 
principle of the Perfection’s superior construction, when you know the facts. 
The Perfection is built like a Range, of iron and steel; includes full 
outfit of pure spun aluminum cooking utensils without extra cost. 
_ Cooks meats, vegetables, cereals and pastries to their 
limit of nourishment and flavor. Saves in first cost, too; TO DEALERS: 
makes old chicken toothsome; a pot roast delicious. i <a 
Roasts, bakes, boils, and makes all the cheaper grades | This Perfection Fire- 
of meat as good as the best. The Perfection is abso- | lessSteel Rangeoffersa 
lutely sanitary; lasts a lifetime and cuts kitchen drudgery | ™ost profitable oppor- 
in half. Also fitted for electric cooking when desired. tunity. It is the only 
Send today for full particulars and special prices. all-steel, stove-high 
Fireless Rangeonthe 
market. Write today. 
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shoved clear and a moment later the boat 
was swinging off to pass under the stern of 
the hulk, a hand aboard the tug paying out 
the line as she spun away. Up came the 
boat, swashed alongside the staging, and 
with no more difficulty than the ordinary 
citizen might find in boarding a trolley 
car Billings leaped out, the coil of rope 
on his arm. The tug had dropped down 
to leeward.’ The boat shoved clear and 
pulled off to round up on her lee side. 

As Lem Billings toiled up the accom- 
modation ladder with the heavy coil of 
line his feelings found vent in strident 
speech. : 

“‘Tha’ar, naow, Mr. Lanyeer,”’ quoth he; 
“next time you'll take the advice of a man 
that knows, mebbe. I told you that a’ar 
graound taykle was tew light t’ trust tew. 
Drug aout in that bust f’m the nothe, 
didn’t ye, and cut the cable on the reef, 
hey—? Just what I allus said. I knowed 
it!” He passed his coil round an awning 
stanchion. “Sez I, when that a’ar squall 
struck the train: ‘Here’s wha’ar Mr. 
Lanyeer goes a-cruisin’ fer a spell.’ Lucky 
’twas I ketched a tugbaout come fer some 
empty coal barges. Made a bargain afore 
I started, so ye needn’t worry none abaout 
salvage claims, huh!” 

“All right,’”’ said Lanier briefly. ‘Tell 
them to jerk us in. If you’d got that 
spare anchor on the bow, as I told you to, it 
would never have happened,” and he went 
below. 
| Clare was kneeling on a transom look- 
ing out through a porthole. At the sound 
of Lanier’s step she jumped up and flung 
her arms round his neck. 

“The mermaids get cheated out of their 
spoils,” said he, kissing her. ‘We're all 
right now. My man has got a tug out 
there that could snake in half a dozen 
roly-poly tubs like this. Now I must go 
up and lend him a hand with the towline. 
Try to get some sleep, Clare darling,’”’ and 
he kissed her again and went on deck. 


It seemed to Clare that she had barely 
closed her eyes when she awoke with the 
consciousness that her name was being 
softly spoken. Her lids fluttered up and 
she stared vacantly at the miniature stage, 
which happened to be directly in her line of 
vision. A crimson band striking through 
a porthole struck directly on a curtsying 
little figure, with the effect of a limelight. 
So real and living was the effect produced 
that Clare laughed softly to herself. The 
laugh was echoed from directly behind her, 
to be followed by a swish of garments, a 
soft rustle, and as Clare twisted about on 
the divan a figure slipped from the gloom, 
dropped beside her and with a half sob 
and half laugh flung a pair of arms about 
her neck. 

“Clare, my dear, dear child. Thank 
God!” 

“Loretta!” cried Clare dazedly. 

“Well, Sis,” said a gruff though rather 
uncertain voice, “‘a nice’scare you gave us!” 

“Ravel, where did you come from? 
How did you get here?” Clare felt as if 
her senses were failing and as if she were 
hearing and seeing things that were not. 

“We fell in with a tug sent out by our 
friends in the Chimney Corner. She’s 
gone back with the glad news, and the Gull 
is in tow of the hulk with one of the tug- 
hands aboard her. It’s clearing and the 
wind is going down.” 

*“Where’s Calvert?’’ 

“Ho! Still worrying about your Calvy, 
are you? However, my dear, I quite ap- 
prove your choice. Lanier is all right. 
Besides, the Chimney Corner owes him 
something and you are the prize,’’ and he 
stooped down and kissed her, the tears in 
his eyes. 

Lanier came in from the galley at this 
moment. He looked enviously at Ravenel. 

“Here are your skirt and shoes, Clare,” 
said he. ‘’Fraid the skirt is scorched a 
little.” 

“How terrible!” said Clare with an 
unsteady little laugh. 

“Look here, Sis,” said Ravenel, seating 
himself astride a chair and hauling out his 
cigarette case. ‘I told the tug people that 
you and Loretta were taking a moonlight 
sail together when the squall struck you, 
and that you took refuge on the hulk. 
Shortly afterward the hulk dragged out 
and cut her cable. See? Then I went 
after you in the Gull, but only managed to 
get Loretta off on account of the swash. 
That’s a good yarn for all hands. Loretta 
doesn’t approve, but it’s said now, so 
you’ve all got to stick to it.”” He turned to 

(Concluded on Page 84) - 
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INDEX Shirts are worth 25 
more than their regular ret 
prices. This we guarantee. I 
VINDEX Shirt does not give25 
better service than other shirts at 
price, we, the makers, will buy 
back at the actual value we knoy 
contains, its regular price plus 25% 


Well buy back yo 
VINDEX Shit 
at V7 advan 


This is the be 
broadest 3X 


guarantee 
ever offered. 
VINDEX 
Shirts will 
stand it or 
we wouldn’t 
dare make 
it. Nearly 2800 
Stores will confirm 
the unusual value 
of VINDEX Shirts. 
Eventually all Haber- 
dashers will sell them. 


VINDEX Shirts are priced 


at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
up, but valued 25% more. 
If your dealer doesn't sell 
them, write us and we will 


see that you are supplied. 


Write us for telling booklet “JIM DANDY.” 


THE VINDEX SHIRT CO. 
112-124 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


Paint Without ( 


fi 
Remarkable Discovery That 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev 

Five Per Cent. : 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed toE 
one Who Writes. 4 


A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of / 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry} 
and all that is required is cold water to1 
paint weather proof, fire proof and durable} 
side or inside painting. It is the cement pi 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oi 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 79 | 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial] 


also color card and full information showing y 
you can save a good many dollars. 


Write ti 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nin¢ 
acters. No “‘positions’’—no “ruled lines’’—n0) 
ing’’—no ‘‘word-signs'’—no ‘‘cold notes.’” Speedy, 

ay’ 


system that can be learned in 30 days of home stu 
spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, add 


Correspondence Schools, 928 Chicago Opera House Block, € 


I~ Cyclone Fence + 
is Artistic, Practical, Durable. ~ 
It will give your place a distinctiv 
prosperous look. We also make high c 
tubular steel farm gates in all styles and 
All Cyclone goods guaranteed. Books’ 
valuablesuggestions free. Write today, 
Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 42 
Waukegan, Ill. - 


THAT PAY. Bo 

How to Invent— 

tunes in Patent 
WANTED. Special Offers. 112-page Inventors Gu 
E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F St., Wash 


SALESMEN WANT: 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen 
apply. | Sales Manager, Box 14, Nev 


30-35 
Wheel Base — 
‘Wheels — 
Demountable 


Speed — 


(Made with 2, 


Horsepower 
112 Inches 
34 Inches 
Rims 


45 Miles per 
Hour 


4and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 
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Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


Reo the Fifth 


Is the only car based on 25 
years spent in car building. 


In those 25 years I have 
created 24 models, and have 
watched their performance with 
tens of thousands of owners. 


I have also kept in touch, 
since the start of this industry, 
with all that other men have 
done. 

Here is the final result—my 
finest creation—the best that I 
can do. 


How I Watch It 


Never was a car so watched 
in the making as I am watching 
this. The prestige of a lifetime 
is staked on it. 

In this car we insist on utter 
exactness, regardless of time. 
Parts are ground over and over. 


Steel for this car is all ana- 
lyzed, so we know its exact 
composition. Each car gets a 
thousand inspections. 


The margin of safety in every 
part is extreme. We old designers 
know the need for that. 

I use roller bearings—Timken 
and Hyatt—instead of the usual 
ball bearings. In no part is cost 
considered. 

The carburetor is doubly heat- 
ed—with hot air and hot water— 
to deal with low-grade gasoline. 


R. M. Owen & Co. ox" 


The 25-Year 


Ly R. £. Olds, Desioner 


Unusual Beauty 
The car is immensely impres- 
sive. Itislongand roomy. The 
wheels are large, the car is over- 
tired. We avoid all the petty 
economies. 
The bodyis finished in 17 coats. 


The lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. 


There is deep upholstering, 
made of genuine leather filled 
with hair. 

At twice the price no car could 
offer more comfort or more class. 


The Center Control 


No Side Levers 


The best new feature of the 
year is brought out in Reo the 
Fifth. 


CENTER 
CONTROL 


It is this center control, shaped 
like a cane handle. All the gear 
shifting is done by moving this 


lever less than three inches in 
each of four directions. 

There are no side levers— 
neither inside nor outside the 
door. So the entrance in front, 
on either side, is clear. 

Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, one of which also 
operates the clutch. Never was 
a car so simple in operation. 


Left Side Drive 


These features permit of the 
left side drive, as in electric cars. 
The driver sits, as he should sit, 
close to the cars he passes and 
on the up side of the road. 

Yet his gear shifting lever is 
at his right hand, and the brake 
pedals right before him. 

Thisideal arrangement isfound 
today only in Reo the Fifth. 


$1,055 Too Low 


The only point which does 
not meet my approval is this 


Car 


initial price. I believe it too low 


to continue. 

It is based on the present low 
cost for materials, on enormous 
output, on ideal conditions. 

This price I regard as a pass- 
ing sensation. It is subject to 
instant advance. Under average 
conditions, it would be impos- 
sible. 

But Reo the Fifth will always 
sell lower than any other car in 
its class. We have a model 
factory, modern equipment, enor- 
mous capacity. And we have 
the experience. 

We are not over-capitalized— 
have no bonded debt. And we 
save about 20 per cent in the 
making by confining our output 
to only one chassis. 

Thus the best car I can build 
is being sold at this moment for 
$1,055. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by 
dealers ina thousand towns. We 
will tell you the nearest when 
you write for our book. 

This book shows the various 
styles of bodies. It pictures 
every detail. It enables com- 
parison with all other cars. It 
is the most popular book of the 
season. 


Write for it now. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. 
advertised free. 
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me oo Sen 


Invariably select 


mists of the seashore. 


all the elements, except fire. 


direct. 
booklet. 


“POMPEIAN BRONZE” because 


no other screening material so successfully resists the salt 


Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth 


75 Sterling Street, CLINTON, MASS. 


THE SATURDAY 


This exceptional screen cloth resists 


Time only serves to enhance the beauty of “POM- 
PEIIAN BRONZE.” and to mellow its pleasing color to 


a point where the meshes become practically invisible. 

Do not rescreen with anything but “POMPEIIAN 
BRONZE —insist on your architect specifying it if you 
are building—settle the screen question for good. 


A removable red string in the selvage identifies the gen- 
uine—if your dealer does not carry it write the makers 


Send to-day for the “POMPEITAN BRONZE” 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Established 1856 


SECURED OR OUR 


DATENTS( 2225 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
Patents 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 


highest returns consistent with conservative methods, 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we 


can recommend after the most thorough personal 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 715. 


Certificates of Deposit also for saving SEES 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 1 


Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog. 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co, 
1131 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Your choice 
of 18 colors! 


You’ve never seen, in a 25c sock, such 
a beautiful array of colors. All fashion’s 
NEWEST shades:— Pearl, Hunter Green, 
New Cerise, Ecru, Copenhagen Blue, Smoke, 
Mode, Golden Tan, Wine, Heliotrope, New 
Salmon, Champagne, Light Tan, White; 
and the old ‘‘standbys,’’ too: Black, Dark 
Brown, Dark Grey and Navy Blue. 


Iron Clad No. 398 —only 25c 


has the rhost beautiful ‘‘silk’’ finish you ever saw 
inasockat its price; andit NEVER loses its lustre. 


It looks like silk, feels like silk and wears FAR 


ON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates, quick time on 
household goods to and from W estern 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bide, Boston | 871 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
326 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y. 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. 


:| 0 CALINE CARDS SIL 
Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die-stamped 
stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 


Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada 


CALIFORNIA’ Santa Clara Valley, known as the 


“poor man’s paradise,’’ surrounds 
SUNNYVALE, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal 
climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water., Write to-day for new fifty 
page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber 
of Commerce, 36 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, California. 
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(Concluded from Page 8&2) 
Lanier. ‘Calvert, what is that yellow- 
colored liquid in that cutglass decanter? 
Whisky? Ah, yes! I never can recall the 
name!”’ 
And he poured himself out a liberal 
libation. 


The ancient hulk was back at her old 
moorings off the reading room. It was the 
sacred hour of afternoon tea, yet, strange 
to say, the only occupant of the broad 
veranda was the reading-room cat, an ab- 
normally large and fluffy animal with a 
ringed tail and a penchant for catching 
minnows along the beach. Maine cats are 
apt to have these habitudes. 

But the colonists were not far away. 
They were assisting, en masse, at the first 
unofficial scenic and musical presentation 
of that afterward famous operetta, The 
Pearl of Panama. This festivity was given 
an especial éclat by the announcement 
of the betrothal of the colony’s fairest 
daughter to the talented author of the 


_ piece, one Calvert Lanier. 


It was a perfect August afternoon. The 
spacious decks of the hulk were spread 
with Oriental rugs and set with tables, and 
the awning ridgeropes hung with gaily 
colored paper lanterns. The performance 
was over and the guests beginning to cluster 
on deck for the collation, which was staidly 
superintended by the steward from the 
reading room. Down below, the smiling 
Charlie was ministering to the spirit- 
ual wants of such hardy souls as were in- 
clined to bid defiance to the laws of Mrs. 
Wilmerding and the State of Maine. 

“Ah, well,” sighed Mr. Phelps sono- 
rously, “thusit is our daughters leave us, 
but all is well that ends well’’; and he 
drained his goblet of a strong solution of 
Pendennis rye. 

(THE END) 


Rolling Stones 


HAT to change from one occupation to 

another may be something very different 
from wisdom—that it may come from vac- 
illation, inconstancy, unsteadiness, lack of 
judgment, lack of perseverance—is shown 
by the career of a certain man who used 
to talk glowingly of what he hoped to do; 
but when the time approached for his going 
out into the world his ideas were far from 
settled and his words were nothing but 
generalities. 

His first effort was with medicine. He 
studied for two years and then gave it up— 
decided that medicine was not precisely 
the thing for him; and thereupon, while 
changing, he made a good deal of a change 
and went into the law. He pursued this 
far enough to practice for two or three 
years, but then became dissatisfied and 
decided that he had not yet hit upon his 
proper vocation. 

So he turned to real estate; and I remem- 
ber seeing his name upon a number of 
pieces of property. In the course of a few 
years I learned that he had turned to the 
ministry and had studied and passed his 
examination, and was actually preaching 
in a little country town. Next, and the 
last change of all, so far as I know, he had 
given up the ministry and in another little 
country town was running a little country 
store. 

Whether or not a change in one’s occu- 
pation is good or bad is not altogether a 
question of money. The best occupation 
for a man may be poorly paid compared 
with something else he might do. 

An Indian, a graduate of one of the Indian 
schools, was once one of the civil engineers 
of a big railway. His mind was seething 
with the legends and traditions of his race, 
and he loved to talk of them with a sort of 
shy pride. 

Years afterward, a former business asso- 
ciate of Poor Lo was passing through an 
Indian reservation and rode up to a cottage 
door to ask a question as to the road— 


Look for name 
in shoe 
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Satisfaction! | 


Every inch of leather the 
best the tanner can produce — 
every pair the result of ex- 
perienced shoemaking; and. 
there is a shape in The 
Florsheim Shoe exactly suited : 
for your foot. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape’” shoes and oxfords, 
or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer, 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Write for illustrated loose 


leaf booklet containing 25 of 
the leading styles—it’s free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 


i 
Tailored to Fit theLeg 


They Fit so well you 
Forget They're There 
The name PARIS on each 


Sarter Suarantees satisfaction 
ASTEIN & CO. Cuicaco,US.A. 


BETTER than any silk sock at any price. Heels 
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and the Indian who came forward, rough- 
garbed and looking as if he had always 
lived there and had never seen a city or a 
railroad, proved to be the former civil 
engineer. 

After he had talked for a few moments 
the Indian said: 

“No doubt you think this strange; but I 
love the touch of the soil—I love the fresh, 
sweet air—I love my horse and cow and 
chickens. I cannot be a wild Indian like 
my ancestors, but I can live just as much 
in touch with Nature. For others this 
might not be best; but for me it is.” 
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The Vital Point 


emember that the engine is the heart of your car. All 


s of minor importance. 


io the points discussed here overshadow all others, if 


yant a modern car. 


vhey call for your attention. 


10,000 Cars 


Have Knight-Type Engines in Them 


cars bear names which stand the 
ver for the utmost in automobiles. 


were built by engineers who have 
ed in this industry. 


are owned by men who demand 


10,000 cars—the greatest cars in 
2—have proved that Knight-type 
are the coming type. 


er—England’s foremost car—con- 
| British rights. That has been a 
ype since 1908, and its sales 
adrupled since then. 


Mercedes controls the German rights. 
Panhard for France, Minerva for Belgium. 


Thus the master engines of the world 
have been displaced by Knight-types. 


A Knight-type engine won the Dewar 
Trophy in the greatest engine test on 
record. 

It won the Scottish Economy Trophy. 
It holds world records on points that count 
for most. 


That’s why we adopted it for the 
Stearns-Knight, after two years of rigor- 
Ous tests. 


“Wait and See” 


s of poppet-valve engines say, 
ad see.”’ 


Ine Knight-type is six years old. 
has used it since 1908. 


(ter another, the greatest makers 
e have been forced to pay royalty 
it is used now in 17 famous makes 


1$25,000,000 has been already in- 
n Knight-motored cars of the 
rade. 
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iImost like coasting all the time 
pa Stearns-Knight car. 

Hence is almost uncanny. 

ves to pound open, no valves to 
but—hundreds of times a minute. 
ins to grow noisy, no timing gears 
ives to grind. No carbon to cause 
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And the demand for Knight-type cars 
today is three times the possible output. 


How much longer is it wise to wait? 

We waited three years after Europe 
came to it. We were not willing converts. 

But we know when progress can’t be 
longer stopped. The cars of the future 
will be Knight-type cars. 

We were compelled by the evidence—as 
you will be—to come to this type of car. 


Like Coasting 


There is luxury of motion in a Stearns- 
Knight, known in no old-type car. 


It’s like gliding on the road. All the 
evidence of effort to which you are accus- 
tomed is lacking in this car. 


There is wondrous flexibility. There is 
that continuous power for which electric 
motors are famous. 


And the engines grow better with use. 
They show more and more power. We 
have Knight-type engines run for six 
years which are as quiet and efficient as 
when new. 


e Steannsdtmalnt Car 


One-Half More Power 


Stearns-Knight engines are rated on the 
poppet-valve basis. 


But we guarantee the engines to show 
at least 50 per cent more than the rated 
power. 

This is due in part to the spherical firing 
chamber. It is mostly due to the saving 
of leakage. 

When 


carbon accumulates the waste of power 


Poppet valves are rarely tight. 


is enormous. 


A Costly 


Engineers have spent over $1,000,000 
in perfecting the Knight-type motor. 

We have ourselves spent $200,000, plus 
two full years, to meet American require- 
ments, 

Then this engine requires far more 
careful construction in every detail of 


the car. 


Noises which were drowned by the old- 


Judge for yourself what this saving 


means during the life of a car. 


These are advantages too great to be 
disregarded. 


The greatest engineers have had to adopt 
them. And most of the others are now 


seeking ways to end the poppet valve. 


The time is fast coming when all high 


grade cars must have a new-type engine. 


Change 


type motors show up with the Silent Knight. 
So this innovation was costly. 


But our sales have doubled since the 
Stearns-Knight came out. They have 
compelled a new factory. At times our 


output was three times oversold. 


This multiplied demand makes the 
Stearns cost less than any other Knight- 


type in America. 


Hundreds Know 


Hundreds of Stearns-Knight cars, in the 
hands of owners, have covered thousands 
of miles of road. The owners are men who 


know cars—men who demand the best. 


The letters we get from them form the 
highest tribute ever paidto an Americancar. 


The facts which won them will win you 
when you know them. They are the same 


facts which won 10,000 buyers in Europe. 


They are irresistible to any man who 


wants the utmost in a car. 


The Future Type 


The evidence is that the leading cars 
of the future are bound to be Knight- 
motored cars. 


shows that what 


Mercedes and Panhard adopt will soon 


History Daimler, 


mark the best cars the world over. 


In buying a car for years to come, this 


fact should be well considered. You want 


the.coming, not the passing type. 


In two more years Knight-types will be 
common among high grade cars—as in 
Europe now. Today the Knight-type, in 
its perfection, means in America a Stearns- 
Knight car. 


Go See This Car 


Go to your local dealer and see this 


Stearns-Knight car. 


Get all 
Then judge for yourself if 


But first write for our books. 
the facts. 
Knight-type is the future type. 


Write now for these books. The Stearns- 


Knight car is the topic of the year in 
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HIS is a photographic reproduction of 
Congoleum, the new floor covering. It 


looks like linoleum duz¢ costs much Less. 
Congoleum is revolutionizing trade conditions 
in floor coverings of this type. It is an impor- 


tant and entirely new invention. 

The imitation of the grain of the wood is secured by a new 
process, in which real wood is used as a printer’s plate, thus pro- 
ducing economically and accurately an exact fac-simile of every 
cell and grain line of the real oak. 

Congoleum is beautifully varnished and can be revarnished from 
time to time just like a hard wood floor. It lies flat without nailing or 
glue; gives a good footing; will not stain, is sanitary and washable. 

Like real oak flooring, it is ideal for borders in all rooms where 
rugs are used. Why stain and paint your floors when you can really 
beautify your rooms by using Congoleum ? 
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We also sell Slate Gray Congoleum without the oak finish. It looks 
like sheet rubber but lasts five times as long. Gives equally good foot- 
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stores, offices, passageways, billiard rooms, work rooms, hallways, etc. 

Your dealer sells Congoleum or can easily get it for you. Buy 
just the amount you need. No waste. 
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peLODORE ROOSEVELT did two things By 

when he became an open candidate for the 

Republican nomination for president. He 

made the renomination of President Taft as certain as anything political can be 
. And he lessened, to a large extent, the already slim chance President Taft has 
lection next November. 

ar a second trip across the country from coast to coast—a trip that included every 
ble state in the Union—and following Mr. Roosevelt’s Columbus speech and his 
andidacy, I find no reason to modify the conclusions I reached following a similar 
st fall. I said then that Mr. Taft will be renominated by the Republicans, and 
still the fact. Isaid also that Mr. Taft will not be elected in November if the 
rats make the right sort of a nomination against him, and that statement still 
‘ood. 

‘Democrats have the election in their hands, the more so since the injection of 
yelt into the situation. Their chances are better in every way than they have 
ince 1892. If they present a good candidate who makes the right sort of an 
on a rational platform, Mr. Taft will be defeated and that candidate elected. 
are not politically wise in the selection of their candidate, Mr. Taft, who is 
r now than he was four or five months ago, will win, not overwhelmingly, but 
»tes to spare. 

‘reason Mr. Taft will win the nomination at Chicago is being shown every day 
political news in the papers. He will win because the men who control the 
ery are for him. There have been claims that if there could be presidential 
nee primaries in all the states, Mr. Roosevelt would be largely the choice of the 
icans for president. Without discounting the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt, that 
nt, which is not susceptible of proof at this time, carries no particular weight, 
‘e are just as good reasons for doubting it—perhaps better—as there are for 
g it. It is the opinion of competent political observers that Mr. Roosevelt 
eceive a rude shock if he could go before preferential primaries in all states, and 
Dakota has proved it as this is written and other states are likely to prove it 
this is printed. 

fact is that Mr. Roosevelt, admired as he is by a large majority of his fellow 
) in this country, is held to have placed himself in an untenable position from a 
fiewpoint, and party obligations are still strong with the mass of the people—not 
ig as they have been or-so weak as they will be—but still strong. There was 
‘amor for him, induced and fostered by newspaper polls and by the efforts of 
no have reasons for being against Taft. But that was largely sentimental. 
it came down to his actual candidacy, which involves the defeat of Mr. Taft and 
sequent repudiation of the platform, obligations and record of the Republican 
-good many of the men who were doing the cheering for Mr. Roosevelt suddenly 
‘silent. It was one thing to shout for a hero when nothing was concerned but 
2, and another 
port him and 
ithe defeat of 
jar head of the 
'y voting for 
‘Oo as well as 
iz for him. 
matter how 
lead the opin- 
yng Republi- 
'y be that Mr. 
likely to be 
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‘still impelling 
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‘wn and dis- 
m, and there- 
s0Wn and 
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}20 much on 
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he would think they meant it. They were calling 
largely in the spirit of adventure, in the American 
spirit of starting something. When these same people 
saw he took the call seriously they immediately stopped the noise and voted, not as 
they had so boldly shouted, but as the party spirit impelled them to vote. 

Any attempt to explain the Colonel’s psychology must be gratuitous. He doesn’t 
play the game by set rules, but makes up the rules as he goes along. Still no candid 
friend can fail to see now that the situation into which he injected himself was almost 
impossible before he jumped in, and immediately became impossible because of his 
entrance. Most of them saw it before he threw his hat in the ring. Just why the 
Colonel, who is felt to be one of the shrewdest and most adroit politicians of the day, 
did not see things with his usual clear vision, is merely a subject for speculation. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s closest friends—personal friends and not political friends— 
political friends being close only in a selfish way—besought him to stay where he was. 
The Colonel had frequently said this was not his fight, that he didn’t want to be a 
candidate, and that he would not consent to run unless there was an overwhelming 
demand for him. Even if he did desire to be president again—and the fact that he is 
an active candidate for the place is proof that he did so desire—he was in the most 
advantageous position possible before his declaration. He was in a position where he 
could gain everything and lose nothing. If the nomination came to him he could take 
it on the assumption that it was the result of a great popular demand. If it didn’t 
come he had lost nothing for there was nothing to show that he had ever aspired to it. 

He was urged to remain in a purely receptive position. He was told that if he felt 
he must write a proclamation, to write one that should say substantially that he was 
not a candidate for the nomination, that he felt Mr. Taft should be renominated by 
the Republican party, but if the Republican party did not so feel and desired to draft 
him for service, he would consider the call when it came to him. A declaration of this 
kind would have had all the good points of the declaration he did make and none of 
the bad points. Most important of all, it would not have placed him on the defensive, 
where he was immediately placed when he issued his declaration. 

The men who wanted Mr. Roosevelt to run, and who urged him to come out, and 
who finally brought him out, are earnest and sincere men, but each one of them had a 
grievance against Mr. Taft, not all personal, perhaps—although many of the grievances 
were personal—but political. They felt that Mr. Taft would be defeated. They held 
to principles in advance of any Mr. Taft has advocated or promulgated. They saw only 
one side of the matter. 

It is quite likely that ten years from now a movement of this kind would be successful. 
But the people move slowly and are moved even more slowly. The fetish of party is 
still strong. It is stronger, too, in the canvass for a nomination than in the canvass for 
an election. After a man is nominated, and a platform is adopted, and the issues are 
defined and the whole campaign is clear cut, the people are far more likely to change 
and vote according to 
their desires and con- 
victions than they are 
in the matter of a 
nomination. Nomi- 
nations have been 
made for the people 
in this country for 
many years. They 
are accustomed to 
that procedure. Their 
recourse has been in 
the actual election of 
the candidates. No 
matter what the 
rights of this particu- 
lar situation may be, 
the fact is as stated. 
Reforms comeslowly. 
It has taken years 
of ceaseless agita- 
tion to get the few 
direct-primary laws 
we have now. It will 
take years more to 
get a universal pri- 
mary system. Habit 
is largely the con- 
trolling factor. The 
habit of the people 
is to let the men who 
control the machin- 
ery name their can- 
didates for them, 
and that habit is 
still too powerful to 
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“Certainly not,’”’ accommodated the king, laughing; 
then, more seriously: “Really, though, we cannot know 
what vast progress may have been made in the world 
since the ignorant age when, many hundreds of years ago, 
the original founders of Isola were cast ashore here in a 
convulsion of the sea and, bound in by the impassable 
reefs which sprang up on the one side and by unscalable 
mountains on the other, were forced to stay.” 

“They couldn’t have found a better place,’’ declared 
Bezzanna, with intense conviction. ‘Isola is the prettiest 
country in the world. Listen! My, how it storms! 
Brother, I simply must go out and see it!” 

“‘T suppose you'll have to go,” consented the king with 
an indulgent smile. ‘“‘It never seems to hurt you, and you 
do thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“She mustn’t go this time,” interposed the prince as 
the two youngsters started hurriedly for their wraps. 
“Tt’s really too severe for her.”’ 

“You don’t need to come,” she kindly told him. ‘ You’d 
better go up to your rooms and take a hot bath and put 
on some dry clothes—and have Aunt Gee-gee order you 
some tea!’’ 

‘“Why wait for wraps?” observed the prince as calmly 
as he could under his white anger; and once more he 
threw open the shutters and, bareheaded, stepped outside 
into the storm, the fury of which, however, was now 
somewhat abated. 

“Please put these on!”’ 
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cried Bezzanna, running to him 


with his cap and cape. ‘I’m sorry; truly—I didn’t 
mean it.” 
““Thank you,” said the prince happily, and put them on. 


“What is there about a storm that attracts you so, Bez- 
zanna?” he asked as he caught her arm to brace her 
against the rushing wind. He was glad of that excuse to 
touch and hold her. “Is it 
the wildness of it?” 

“Not altogether that,’ she 
answered. “TI think it’s the 
mystery of it more than the 
wildness or the beauty. I 
have always had a queer 
impression that sometime 
the storm would bring me 
something very wonderful.” 

“What strange thoughts 
you have!’ he commented 
a trifle sadly. ‘“‘They come 
from discontent, I think. 
Why is Isola so unsatisfac- 
tory?” 

“Because I want impossi- 
ble things, I guess,’’ she 
laughed. 

“T hope the storm brings 
them to you,” the prince was 
gallant enough tosay. ‘What 
do you think it will be?’’ 

“Who knows?” she re- 
turned as Tedoyah grasped 
her arms to drag her away. 
“Perhaps’’—and she 
laughed mischievously — 
“Perhaps a truly lover!” 


qm 


Y SHIP!” wailed Bez- 

zanna. “I said that 

the next one which came by 

was mine; and now it is all 
breaking up!” 

““Where?”’ asked the king, gaining the top of the tower 
with the prince and clutching at the railing. 

“Wait for the next lightning flash!’ directed the girl 
excitedly. ‘Don’t look straight out at the open space, but 
over between the tops of the two big trees on the cliff. 
Stand just here—at this corner.” 

Her soft, warm hand clutched her brother’s. Below 
them they could hear the thrashing of the trees in the 
park, and they held tightly to each other and the rail to 
avoid being blown away by the fitful gusts of wind into 
darkness so dense that it seemed almost palpable. Sud- 
denly the world opened with a great blue flare and closed 
again in inky blackness, and for minutes afterward they 
were looking, dazed, upon the vivid visual image which 
that flash had revealed. Even in the darkness they could 
still see the wildly tossing trees, with the white sides of 
their leaves flaunted uppermost; the long, winding stone 
steps which led up to the palace; the town, with its modest 
little terrace-topped houses cut sharp and clean into the 
vision as if they had been made from fresh cardboard; the 
wind-swept river, with its tossing small craft and clumsy 
barges; the little bay hidden in its sheltering and conceal- 
ing arms of solid rock; and far to the right of that, the 
miles upon miles of seething, frothing reefs, fretted and 
churned into boiling foam—always the same, yet always 
changing—and so incessant in their illusion. 

Upon the outer reefs broke the big waves with the sharp 
crash of pealing thunder; and at the mercy of these 


irresistible battering-rams, which had gathered their 
strength from the racing width of a wide sea, lay a long, 
low, black hull with two smokestacks which, in the 
lightning’s glare, still sent forth thin streams of smoke, 
red-brown against the velvet of the sky. 

Another flash, and in that instant the ship slowly turned 
upon its side and crushed down in an awful silence upon 
the jagged points. Breathless, the four spectators upon 
the tower awaited the next blue-white cleavage of the 
heavens; but, before it came, a red glow appeared at the 
point on which their strained eyes were focused. It grew 
and spread until, suddenly bursting into vivid flame, it 
lighted its own scene of destruction. Dense clouds of 
smoke rolled up into the reddened sky while, forming its 
own silhouette by its own flame, the ship stood out, dis- 
tinct and clean-cut, with every rod and every rail like a 
tracery of jet upon cloth of gold; and as the foaming 
waves rushed in toward the shore they were wreathed 
with crimson froth. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” 
awful!”’ 

That fierce, far flame lighted dimly even the faces of 
the watchers on the tower, and Bezzanna, looking up at her 
older brother, saw tears in his eyes and pressed his arm 
closer. 

“They are dying out there!” he said simply. 

There came another broad flash of lightning, one which 
raced its way in forking brilliance across the heavens, and 
seemed to come back again and again to perform the same 
mad journey; and in the light of this parting struggle of 
the storm to retain its destructive clutch upon the universe 
there was more opportunity to study detail. 

“Oh, look!” suddenly cried Bezzanna. ‘‘Down there, 
just over Pointed Rock, something is coming ashore!”’ 


gasped Bezzanna—‘“‘wonderful and 


“The Rest are All Too Young or 
Too Old, and the Nicest Ones are All Married”’ 


The something which she indicated seemed to be a huge 
box, and by an almost miraculous accident of passage 
between the haphazard openings in the successive reefs it 
had worked its clumsy way far in to the less troubled and 
less violent waters. 

“Perhaps it is your gift from the sea!” suggested the 
prince. 

She unconsciously drew a little away from him. She 
had thought she had been holding the arm of Tedoyah on 
that side. She looked round for her younger brother. He 
was just starting to descend the inside stairway of the 
tower. 

“Where are you going?”’ she called to him. 

“Down the ravine to the foot of the cliff,” he replied. 
“That thing is going to miss the opening into the bay.” 

“Tt’s mine, whatever it is,’ she hastily warned him. 
“T discovered it!” 

' “Wait!” called the prince, and hurried after her, for 
she had already started down the steps. ‘‘ Does that girl 
know there is such a thing as danger?” he demanded of the 
king as they reached the splashing shelter of the stairway. 

“Yes; for other people,” laughed the king, and hurried, 
for he knew the feet of the two youngsters to be winged. 

Down the winding steps the youngsters dashed to the 
big main hall, where the flames still leaped and roared 
in happy comfort and cast their fitful reflections upon 
the great hewn logs in the beamed ceiling; then out upon the 
leaf-strewn terrace and down the wide stone steps into the 
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park, where branches from the distressed trees lay 
upon the paths. Through the flooded gardens they 
and down through the winding, twisting, wet ray 
the bed of which rushed a miniature torrent of rair 
the sea. 

There were slips and tumbles without number in th 
scramble, but the miracle which attends fleet yout 
pened for them at every footstep, for a loose ston 
which a careful adult might not place his foot 
impunity only stirred gently under their flying tov 

Above, through the interlacing leaves, the sky wai 
and they knew that the ship was still burning, a 
tion which, each time they looked upward, heighter 
fever of their eagerness. A final turn and a steep d 
brought them at last, by a ticklish path against the} 
the bare cliff, to the rocky beach which shelved g 
into the sea. 

They stopped, backed against the towering wa 
a disappointed survey of the surf. Their prize was ne 
to be seen! 

“All right; it’s yours!’’ said Tedoyah. 
my share.” 

“That’s because you think it’s lost,”” charged Bez 
“but I want you to remember that you’ve let go all 
GOMt. 

The boy laughed. 

“T’ll remember,” 
again though.” 

“T will,” she insisted. ‘‘It’s round the Point th 
it has come ashore among the rocks somewhere. I 
it if I have to stay down here all night.” 

Tedoyah tried to restrain her, for the footing wa 
cure at its best and there were dangerous little pools 
of them quite deep; but, all wet as her garments we 
eluded his grasp like 
and hurried on towa 
Point, beyond which 
tiny cove, invisible fro; 
place on the beach ai 
cessible only with the 
est difficulty even in 
weather. , 

She put out her f 
place it on the first | 
series of irregular n 
steps around the Poi 
at the moment, the fla 
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he promised. ‘“‘You’ll never 


to accentuate the f 
darkness. In that sai 
stant there was a shriel 
Bezzanna, and her b 
heard a tumbling of 
and a splash. § 

The agonized voices 
king and the prince fr 
lower reaches of the : 
called her name; 
was no answer. 

Tedoyah had l 
Point, but he sto 
helpless in the darknes 
ing to her and to th 
who were coming; a 
his eyes fixed upol 
flickering point of lig 
the ship he prayed fe 
flame up again. 
was answered in a different manner from thai 
asked; for all at once a giant ring of fire shot st 
into the heavens, and then there was a mighty 
the earth and sea had split asunder—then darkness: 

The darkness was not for long, however; for 8 
answer to the tremendous explosion, or as if a d 
of it, the clouds near the horizon parted, and th 
red moon shone through, casting its peaceful ra 
sea which still sullenly tossed and tumbled, but up 
there was no vestige of a ship. 

The prince and the king had gained the beach 
just in time to see Tedoyah, stripped of his cap ar 
and tunic, gripping his way round the Point. 

“Tedoyah!”’ called the king in fright. 

Tedoyah paused, astride the very ridge of the 

“Tf I don’t find Bezzanna I won’t come 
declared, and edged round another step. 

The king and the prince came plunging toward. 
king limping sorely—both with a sublime disr 
their own safety. 

“Ts she lost?’’ demanded the king. 

“Tdon’t know!” cried the boy. ‘‘Bezzanna! B 

“T’m here,” called a cheerful voice not t 
from him; and there, on the ledge of an openin 
cliff, sat Bezzanna, swinging her feet. 

Tedoyah nearly fell off the ridge. ; 

“You miserable wretch!’’ he gasped; and then ' 
men: ‘“She’s all right.” 


, had to say 
over three 


or us?” de- 


+2 deep pool 
aad to dive 


}uphere. Our 
-ve is still high 
‘ep and warm 
ry, Tedoyah; 
_y prize came 
pe, just as I 
| It’s a beau- 


j1e,remember! 
. just going 
(0 look at it.” 
iere’s something else with it, I think,’’ hesitated her 
r, examining the prize from his better vantage-point. 
,at’s mine too!’’ she immediately reminded him. 
vouldn’t claim it,” soberly advised Tedoyah, still 
“hat curious hesitation; ‘‘for I think that the 
uing else with it is a man—and he’s dead!” 

!” cried Bezzanna. 

had clambered halfway down the rock, but now she 
to it with her arms upstretched against it as if for 
sion from the uncanniness which she had not yet seen. 
ah, on the contrary, hurried on round ‘the Point, 
followed by the prince, and leaped to the beach. 
king, with a badly hurt ankle, crept his more painful 
yund, the prince and Tedoyah bent down toward a 
ed something which lay against the side of the box 
) the sea. The prince knelt to feel for a possible 
2at which should distinguish the something as a 
sout he rose, shaking his head. 
jyuering her repugnance, Bezzanna clambered down 
jrom her perch and approached timidly. 

jas not much of a something to look at, but it had 
Ince, when it was a man. It had been tall and 
yar and well-formed, and the smoothly shaven 
d been that of a young man not over thirty, whose 
lance, now in repose, betrayed no telltale trace of 
ing or evil thought. The full lips were firm and the 
laws were tight, and his brow, upturned to the moon- 
was both high and wide. His sinewy hands still 
. the rope with which the box was stoutly bound, 
was clad only in bathing trunks; but his poor body, 
1 and bruised from head to foot, was crossmarked 
dcuts, flowing afresh since they had been bathed by 
icking sea. 

\ ing up from it with a shudder, Bezzanna’s eyes met 
+f the prince fixed upon her in hopeful speculation 
jrhaps this might, after all, end the restless dreaming. 
) of the storm,” he said softly and even pityingly. 
Lill of something antagonistic stirred in Bezzanna as 
ught that she detected a faint note of triumph in 
3n’s voice. 

yn’t believe he’s dead!’’ she willfully declared; and, 
}g down, she laid her hand firmly and yet gently 
2 heart of the sprawling figure. 

|in-answer to that touch, the man made a startling, 
in effort to rise upon his hands and knees, then 


} 


D 


| 


{and fell back! 

is under Bezzanna’s energetic direction that they 
id the stranger to the cave, where she and the king 
(up his wounds with strips of their clothing, while 
yh and the prince hurried to the palace and brought 
/ments, and blankets, and ointment, and water, and 
th, and a pot of fire. 

vas very good-looking indeed, Bezzanna thought 
che long time in which they worked so anxiously to 
ate him, and she was bending over him when at 
er an hour of stupor, he slowly opened his eyes. 
‘rere blue! 

‘Moment he gazed, bewildered, into the sparkling 
ighted brown orbs of Bezzanna; and then in a 
‘e which no one in Isola could be expected to under- 
vecause it was the choicest Broadway, he inquired: 
ere is the nearest cable office?” 


: 


l 


“It is None of Your Particular 
Business!’’ She Flamed 


The king and the prince bent over him imme- 
diately, and he repeated his question with a 
shade of insistence. They did not understand; 
and, observing their beards, he tried them in 
Italian, French, Spanish and German—then 
scraped his memory for some fragments of 
Volapiik, all the time making motions with the 
fingers of his right hand like a telegraph key. 

Finally, as the matter was urgent and he 
realized the necessity of finding an interpreter, 
he struggled painfully to his elbow and looked 
about him searchingly. 

“Where are my pants?” he demanded. 


qr 


[3 THE three days which passed before the 
fine-looking stranger could be removed to 
the palace he became very well acquainted with 
the volunteers who, in their perfect hospi- 
tality, undertook to nurse him in relays. He 
smiled quizzically every time Bezzanna and 
the king and plump Aunt Gee-gee came on 
watch, and made unceasing attempts to get 
into verbal communication with them. He 
mended less rapidly when Tedoyah and the 
prince were with him, for the boy was a rest- 
less youngster and his clumsy attempts to move 
quietly were worse than if he had turned hand- 
springs, which was his natural mode of loco- 
motion. The prince was even more disquieting, 
for he was too polite, too courteously ready to 
render assistance. 

At such times the stalwart patient, look- 
ing out over the blue sea and waiting for his 
other nurses to come, had much time between 
healing naps for the consideration of his inter- 
rupted business journey, and also for speculation con- 
cerning his present environment. These did not seem 
to be poor people—they seemed, on the contrary, to be 
persons of quality and breeding and social standing; and 
yet, why did they have dinky little candles in the shape of 
a grooved ball and set in a silver cup made expressly for 
the purpose? If it was too much trouble to drop down a 
wire for an electric light, why didn’t they at least bring a 
lantern or an autolamp? He didn’t like that silver candle- 
cup. It looked too permanent, as if they were used to that 
and nothing else. If they didn’t have electric lights’ it 
looked bad for his chances of reaching a cable—and his 
firm would be worried about him. ; 

Another thing! Why, when the fire went out, did they 
bring some more in an earthen pot? Why didn’t they use 
matches? He noticed that they went out to look at 
the sun or the moon when they wanted to see how the time 
was passing. None of the men smoked. Nobody brought 
a magazine or a newspaper along. Why didn’t the girl slip 
into a corner now and then and dab a chamois skin on her 
face, with the aid of a mirror? Not that her face needed 
any fixing, because it was right in every single particular. 

About onething, however, hehad firmly 
made up his mind. When he got well 
he did not intend to wear those ridiculous 
strips of cloth wound round his legs. He 
intended to have pants! 

On the day he was raised by ropes to 
the top of the cliff and carried into the 
palace he made up his mind just as firmly 
to another thing which he had as carefully 
thought out, and he told the princess 
about it as ‘soon as he woke up from the 
four-hour sleep which the fatigue of that 
trip had given him. 

“Betsy Ann,’ he cheerfully observed 
to the bright-eyed young person who sat 
quietly watching him while she worked 
a sapphire-blue scalloped edge on an end- 
less strip of dark red cloth, which looked 
suspiciously as if it were intended to 
adorn the legs of the new guest, “I’ve 
decided not to learn your language, 
because I haven’t room for any more 
purely ornamental knowledge.” He told 
her this as earnestly as if she knew what 
he was saying, but with a twinkle in his 
eye which made amends for lack of lan- 
guage. “So you haveto learn American.”’ 

“All right!” she gayly agreed, having 
picked up that phrase for a starter during 
the last three days, and she rose to get 
him what he wanted—as soon as she 
could find out what it was. 

He gleefully shook hands with her on 
that; and, having no better means of 
communication for the present, they 
laughed at each other in quite a friendly 
fashion, keeping it up much longer than 
was really necessary. 

“We're going to start right now,” he 
assured her. ‘I have to bounce out of 
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this and locate the real city, so I can get off a eablegram, 
as soon as I’m patched up enough to travel; but before I 
go I want to have a few heart-to-heart conversations with 
you and Black Whiskers—Onion, I think you call him— 
and the kid, and Mrs. Gee-gee and Old Scout.” 

“Thanks Old Scout?’ she inquired eagerly, happy that 
he had asked for the king. 

“No,” he laughed, and brought her back with emphatic 
waves of hishand. ‘Thanks Old Scout looks like a regular 
fellow to me, but I don’t want him just now. I’d rather 
give you your first lesson in American. I’d like a drink of 
water, please.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, her unruly brown curls 
dangling as she cocked her head on one side, and her red 
lips parted in a quizzical half smile. 

“All right,” she said pleasantly after thinking the 
matter over. 

“Fine work!’’ he complimented her, and they both 
laughed again. ‘‘A drink of water, please.’ 

He so evidently wanted something that she confidently 
fixed his pillows. They needed fixing, anyhow, and she 
thumped and punched and patted about them the way a 
woman does, and helped him lift his head so that she could 
thump and pat some more where the head had been lying; 
and she fluttered delightfully round him until she had 
made him quite comfortable indeed—except that his face 
was flushed. That may have been, however, because her 
own dark red cheek had brushed so close to his. 

“All right, Betsy Ann,” he thanked her when she had 
stepped back and surveyed her work with admiration. 
“Water, please. Water!’’ And this time he illustrated 
the word. 

“Water,” she repeated with a gleeful nod of under- 
standing, and hurried away. 

His eyes followed the swing of her graceful figure to the 
door where she turned and, meeting his gaze, gave him a 
parting glance of great friendliness, which left him very 
comfortable indeed. 

While she was gone he took his first good survey of his 
room. It was a cheerful apartment, with blue cloth on 
the floor and upon the walls, the tops and the bottoms of 
the wall panels ornamented with scrolls of gold. There 
was a big fireplace, with a huge vase of dark red flowers 
on its shelf, and richly quaint furniture stood about in the 
agreeable confusion of articles which have been recently 
and logically used. 

_ It was all very nice and comfortable, and even impress- 
ive; but there was something he missed tremendously. 
Was it wires? There wasn’t a wire about the room— 
electric light, telephone, push-button—or any hint of the 
use or need of a wire; and he had come from the most 
extensively wired city in the most extensively wired coun- 
try in the world. The two big windows were wide open to 
the pleasant spring breeze; and he could see, from where he 
lay, down over the green hill and the smiling valley to the 
town; but in all that pretty landscape there was no trace 
of a wire, no gaunt and warped poles, no uncompromising 
(Continued on Page 64) 


“Your National Costume is So Cute!’’ She Bubbled 
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a light comedy, with a prologue in the 

city of New York, was enacted on the 
slope of Mount Etna, Sicily. It was about 
ten o’clock one grand night, two years ago, that I met 
the barber in that weird spot. 
It happened thus: 

Etna wasin eruption. The 
lava stream—a fiery snake— 
was crawling down the moun- 
tain through the vineyards, 
crushing houses and threat- 
ening the small towns of 
Belpasso and Nicolosi and the 
city of Catania. It was a 
beautiful night, with a full 
moon; but the smoke from 
the active voleano obscured 
the heavens, and climbing up 
the terraced vineyards was 
difficult and dan- 
gerous. There was 
a lure to the rum- 
bling crater that 
led us on despite 
the grumbling of 
Ree the native guide. 
When we decided 
to turn back we 
found that the 
descent was to be 
more hazardous. With all the moonlight, it was pitch- 
dark. Looking up the mountain, the lava stream appeared 
like a fiery river; but near by it gave very little light. 
We were discussing our predicament when a party of ten 
or a dozen Sicilians approached us. They were from 
Aderno, a little town on the lower slope, and they were 
headed for Belpasso to give cheer and comfort to friends 
who lived in the pathway of the menacing lava stream. 
One of this party carried an acetylene lamp, which gave 
a surprising amount of light. Hearing the English lan- 
guage spoken, the lampbearer walked over and in very 
good English asked us if he could be of any assistance. His 
manner was extremely courteous, though he looked the 
part of a brigand. When we learned that he and his com- 
panions were going down the mountain we accepted the 
offer of help, for the acetylene lamp made walking very 
much easier. 

On the descent, these Sicilians asked many questions. 
A number of the party spoke English and they took par- 
ticular delight in telling us of their travels. One had spent 
several years in South America and three had lived in the 
United States. With this general introduction they 
stopped and formed a circle about the lampbearer—a 
former resident of New York! He was visibly pleased to 
be thus brought into the limelight—the acetylene light— 
and he drew from his pocket a dirty card—his business 
card in the United States—and handed it to me 
with a great deal of pride. The soiled card read: 


[a Barber of Savoy—not by Rossini— 


When They Emigrated to America 
They Never Had the Stightest 
Intention of Breaking Home Ties 


SAVOY TONSORIAL PARLOR 


F: — THIRD AVENUE 


HAIRCUTTING AND BEARDTRIMMING A SPECIALTY 


A FACE OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER! 


TRY OUR FAMOUS ANTISEPTIC MASSAGE, IT PRESERVES 
AND BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION AND BRINGS 
A HEALTHFUL BLOOM TO YOUR CHEEKS 


TOOLS AND TOWELS 
STERILIZED 


SIX ARTISTIC BARBERS 
CONSTANTLY IN ATTENDANCE 


The lampbearer had been one of the six artistic 
barbers! In appearance he looked as if he had just 
come from one of the sulphur pits. He was sadly 
in need of barbering. A haircut and a shave would 
have improved his native beauty wonderfully, and 
a facial massage might have done much for his 
complexion; but if the bloom was not on his cheek 
the spirit of youth was in his heart and body. 
And he was proud of his American experience, but 
perfectly contented to spend the rest of his days 
in sunny Sicily. 

In such a place and at such a time, to an itinerant 
Yankee journalist, it was an odd encounter. And 
yet in broad daylight there is nothing novel about such 
an experience in many parts of Sicily, in Southern Italy, 
or anywhere on the face of the globe whence natives 
emigrate to the United States. While waiting at Taormina 
for the train which was to take me back to Naples, I 
noticed a young fellow whose dress was conspicuously 
American. His coat had square, padded shoulders, and 
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he wore a speaking waistcoat. His tan shoes, now rather 
shabby, were of that summer-squash last then considered 
“classy”’ in the best Bowery circles. I fervently hope 
there was nothing so distinctive in my dress and that it 
was the Middle Western accent in my conversation with 
another American that attracted his attention. Be that 
as it may, he walked over with evident hesitation and, 
apologizing for his intrusion, asked me if my home was 
not in the United States. He spoke English exceedingly 
well. He had made his “pile” in New York and, with 
his father, was in the contracting business in Sicily. He 
was engaged in rebuilding Messina, which had been dev- 
astated by the earthquake of 1908—rebuilding it along 
“American lines.”” The beauty of that historic city has 
departed and on its site has risen a hideous “boom town”’ 
of lime and brick—and much galvanized iron. He courte- 
ously offered himself as a guide to show me the ruins of the 
place in which he was born—and more especially, as he 
put it, ‘‘our American houses.”’ 

“Why did you go to America?” I asked him. 

He seemed to marvel at the question. It was as if I had 
inquired of an American ornithologist: Why do the robins 
go south with the approach of winter? He had gone to the 
United States to get money to keep alive. He had 
remained until he got it; and, thinking that he had 
enough to make life easy at home, he had returned to his 
beloved Sicily, bringing with him our American fashions, 
the most practical if not the most beautiful of our architec- 
ture, and what was to him a small fortune in our American 
coin of the realm. He summed it all up in an epigram: 

“Over there, money in the pocket; here, very little 
money in the pocket—but sunshine!”’ And he showed his 
white teeth. 


American Money in Southern Italy 


EAR the ancient Grecian city of Syracuse is Augusta. 

It is a place made over with American money. A 
Sicilian of Augusta emigrated to America and devoted 
twelve years of his life to the business of selling fruit in 
Chicago. He returned to his native heath with sixty thou- 
sand dollars. A year later another Augustan returned from 
America with sixteen thousand dollars. These American- 
made “millionaires” painted the United States in colors of 
gold—not the ideals of the republic, but the opportunities! 
And the tide of emigration set out from that locality. The 
natives did not leave the warm sunshine of their land in 
search of liberty, for they had liberty in abundance— 
liberty to abstain from work and to starve! Their pioneer- 
ing was not to establish homes in a new and a better 
land. It was like the rush of the goldseeker to Alaska— 
to filch from the barren land a nugget, a comparatively 
small nugget; to endure hardship; to live as no native 
Americans would 
think of living; 
to scrimp and 
save and starve 
and pinch; and 
finally, if their 
ship came in, 
to sail for Naples 
or Palermo with 
a great sigh of re- 
lief and a happy 
heart; and, once 
again in Sicily, 
to plant the 
American nugget 
in Sicilian soil; 
to build a new 
house or rebuild 
an old one; to 
buy a little land 
and cultivate it; 
or to eke out a 
simple living from 
the industries of 
the community. 
Augusta is kept 
alive today by 
American money. 
The best vineyard land in Sicily brings one hundred 
and thirty dollars an acre; the best orchard land, eighty 
dollars an acre. Good land, without grapevines or fruit 
trees, is worth thirty dollars. These Sicilian immigrants 
could have purchased good land in the United States, not 
very far removed from the cities in which they garnered 
their nuggets, very much cheaper. And yet they preferred 
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Sicily to America, voleanie soil a 
slopes of hill and mountain cultivat 
by painstaking labor, and investme 
cessitating a cash capital of three 
times as much as would be required in the United 


Why? Sentiment, home ties, a salubrious clima 
sunshine. When they emigrated to America they 
had the slightest intention of breaking home ties. 
were birds of passage—return passage. Perhaps, w 
Panama Canal is opened and the Southern Italian 
Sicilian immigrant can reach Southern California f 
ten dollars more than it now costs him to travel : 
York, there may be more permanency to this foreig 
sion. The Italian and the Sicilian will find an ag 
climate and continuous sunshine on the Pacific Coa: 
if they are able to put sentiment aside and for 
about home ties they may become permanent resid 
America—perhaps! 

During the fiscal years 1908 to 1910, inclusive, the 
admitted to the United States 2,576,266 immigrant 
For the same period 823,311 emigrant aliens depart 
other words, for every one hundred admitted, thi 
left the country! This exodus of aliens exceeded tl 
immigration to the United States in any one year p 
to 1903, and it is considerably larger than the total 7 
of immigrants ad- 
mitted to the country 
from 1820 to 1840. 

These emigrant 
aliens did not go 
empty-handed. How 
much money they 
took with them can 
only be estimated. 
Officials who have 
talked on board ship 
with aliens leaving 
this country have 
found that some 
have three hundred 
dollars, others five 
hundred dollars, and 
afew one thousand 
dollarsormore. Un- 
doubtedly it would 
be no exaggeration 
to say that these 
departing aliens 
have carried with 
them—on their 4 
persons—one hundred and fifty dollars ahead. 1 
the three years indicated, would mean almost o 
dred and twenty-five million dollars! 

This amount, however, does not represent the 
they have taken out of the country. During theirr 
here of two, three or five years, they were constantl 
ing money home. Careful estimates have been m 
the amount of money transmitted abroad by 
post-office money orders, express money orders ant 
fers through immigrant banks. The total for 
1907 alone is two hundred and seventy-five mill 
lars. Of course the alien should be credited 
amount of money he brings into this country. 
to 1910, inclusive, the money shown by immi 
inspectors at ports of arrival amounted to $206,145 
$21.57 a head. This was for twelve years, and is 
five million dollars less than the amount of mon 
out of the country in a single year. Incoming 
have doubtless brought with them more money th 
shown to the inspectors; but, on the other hand, t 
of money sent out of the country does not té 
account amounts transmitted by registered let 
would far more than offset unrecorded money br 

The statute of March 2, 1819, entitled An Act R 
ing Passenger Ships and Vessels, contained a provi 
the effect that the captain or master of any ship 
passengers from a foreign port to the United Sta 
deliver to the proper official at the port of arrival ¢ 
manifest giving the age, sex, occupation, country 0 
and country of intended future residence of each pas 
This law became effective July 1, 1819, and official 
gration statistics date from that time. These st 
show that for the ninety-one years ending June 30 
there were admitted to the United States 27,! 
immigrants; also that 92.3 per cent of these alien 
from Europe. During this time the United Ki 
furnished more immigrants than any of the Cont 
countries. Ireland unquestionably led othe 
countries in this regard; but, as nearly two mi 
grants were reported merely as coming from 
Kingdom, it is impossible to determine what p 
originated in Ireland, though the movement of pop’ 
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Europe is Their Home and 
United States Their i 
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from Ireland to the 
United States was par- 
ticularly heavy during 
the period of 1840 to 
1852. For the ninety- 
one years, Germany 
takes second rank with 
the United Kingdom as 
a source of immigra- 
tion, while Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and 
Russia follow in the 
order named. 

There has been a 
radical change in the 
character of European 
immigration in recent 
times. The move- 
ment from Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and 
Russia is a develop- 
ment of the last thirty 
years, during which 
period the source of 
the principal immigra- 
0 the United States has shifted from Northern and 
rm Europe to Southern and Eastern Europe. For 
2ason, the Immigration Commission has adopted, in 
port, a division of aliens into two general classes, 
iated the old and the new immigration, based on the 
; country of origin. These classes include: 

—Dutch and Flemish; English; French; German; 

Scandinavian; Scotch and Welsh. 

y—Armenian, Bohemian and Moravian; Bulgarian, 
nm and Montenegran; Croatian and Slovenian; 
atian, Bosnian and Herzegovinian; Finnish; Greek; 
w; North Italian; South Italian; Lithuanian; 
ar; Polish; Portuguese; Rumanian; Russian; 
mian; Slovak; Spanish; Syrian and Turkish. 

rly all Syrian and a large number of Turkish immi- 
come from Asiatic Turkey; but, because they are so 
rallied with the people of Turkey in Europe, they are 
ied as a part of the new immigration from Europe. 


Vas Contented to Spend the 
of His Days in Sunny Sicily 


‘The Old Immigration and the New 


old immigration comprised about ninety-five per 
it of the movement of population from Europe to the 
1 States from 1819 to 1880. During the last thirty 
the movement has been largely composed of aliens 
he new group, until, in 1907, the new immigration 
ed eighty-one per cent of the total number of 
ean aliens admitted into the United States. The 


if the old wave was reached in 1882—the crest of the 
.1907; and the remarkable change in the character 
‘opean immigration which took place during this 
r of a century is shown by the following table: 


PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION 


CLASS 
1907 
amigration 563,175 | 227,851 
mmigration . 84,973 971,608 
pecified 38 107 
ws . 648,186 | 1,199,566 


than 5 per cent. 


r to July 1, 1907, no official record of the departure 
1s from the United States was kept. The immigra- 
w of February 20, 1907, provided that, beginning 
he next fiscal year, data respecting emigrant aliens 

be recorded. The records of the Trans-Atlantic 
ger Association for the years 1899-1910 show that 
seven steerage passengers were carried from the 
. States to European ports for every one hundred 
it from Europe to this country; and the best avail- 
ata substantially prove that, for a long period of 
the outward movement of aliens has been approxi- 
one-third of the incoming movement. A compari- 
* the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 is available from 
tistics. European immigrants—ingluding Syrians— 
ed to the United States, and European emigrant 
including Syrians—departing from the United 
| for the three years, were as follows: 


PARTING FOR 
EveRY 100 
ADMITTED 


IMMIGRANTS 
ADMITTED 
EMIGRANT 
ALIENS 
DEPARTING 
NUMBER DE- 


nmigration , 599,732 | 93,764 
{mmigration . 1,697,606 | 643,071 
— . 2,297,338 | 736,835 


n all the data available, it appears that at least one- 
of our European immigrants eventually return to 
». Furthermore, the number of emigrant aliens who 


¢ 
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revisit the United States is exaggerated in the public mind. 
“Tt seems to be a common belief,” reports the Immigration 
Commission, “that this outward movement is largely com- 


posed of persons who follow seasonal occupations in the’ 


United States and who consequently come and go accord- 
ing to the seasonal demands for labor. Such is not the case.” 

The important conclusion to be drawn from the record of 
departures of aliens from the United States is that, as a 
whole, the races or peoples composing the old immigration 
are in great part permanent settlers, while a large propor- 
tion of the new immigration are transients—birds of return 
passage—whose interest in America is measured by the 
opportunity afforded to labor. Europe is their home and 
the United States their workshop. They are European 
suburbanites. 

The Hebrews form an exception to this rule. In 1907 
they constituted twelve per cent of the European immi- 
gration. There came hard times, with labor unem- 
ployed; and yet, in 1908, the Hebrews represented 
only about two per cent of the exodus to Europe. 
This indicates a degree of permanency not found in 
any other race or people of either class. 

The domicile of the immigrant’s wife has an 
important bearing on his intentions in regard to per- 
manent or transitory residence. Statistics have been 
compiled which shed much light on this matter. No 
race of the old immigration—that is, immigrants 
from Great Britain or Northern Europe—has as 
many as five per cent of its married wage-earners 
unaccompanied by their wives; 4.3 per cent of the 
German immigrants reported their wives in the 
mother country. Of the new immigrants, however, 
only four races show seventy-five per cent of the 
married male workers with their wives in the 
United States; as a matter of fact, of the principal 
races the proportions of married male wage-earners 
who have their wives with them are very much lower, 
with the, figures as follows: Bulgarians, 10 per cent; 
Greeks, 25.3 per cent; Rumanians, 26.1 per cent; Ser- 


_vians, 35.5 per cent; Croatians, 40.7 per cent; while 


slightly more than one-half of the Russians and Magyars 
have their wives with them in the United States. Of the 
immigrants from North Italy, 31.6 reported their wives 


_abroad; and of South Italy 36.9 per cent of the immigrants 


had left their wives at home. Where the wife is the home 
is—supposedly. 

At the present time the movement of population from 
Europe to the United States, with few exceptions, is due 
entirely to economic causes. “Emigration due to politi- 
cal reasons and, to a less extent, religious oppression, 
undoubtedly exists,” reports 
the Immigration Commission; 
“but even in countries where 
these incentives prevail the 
more important cause is very 
largely an economic one. This 
does not mean, however, that 
emigration from Europe is 
now an economic necessity. 
At times in the past, notably 
during the famine years in 
Treland, actual want forced a 
choice between emigration and 
literal starvation; but the 
present movement results, in 
the main, simply from a wide- 
spread desire for better eco- 
nomic conditions rather than 
from the necessity of escaping 
intolerable ones. In other 
words, the emigrant of today 
comes to the United States 
not merely to make a living, 
but to make a better living 
than is possible at home.” 

There is, of course, in the 
alien who comes to this country 
a spirit of unrest and, to some 
degree, a hunger for adven- 
ture. There is also something 
of an ambition for general 
social betterment; but, in the last analysis, the real incen- 
tive is the belief that labor receives a far greater pecuniary 
reward in the United States than in Europe. From an 
economic standpoint the condition of the wage-worker is 
generally very much higher in America, particularly with 
respect to unskilled laborers, who constitute a very large 
proportion of our immigration. Much of the emigration 
from Southern and Eastern Europe is directly traceable to 
the inability of the peasantry to make a decent living in 
agricultural pursuits. Not only is this labor poorly paid, 
but employment is seasonal and intermittent. In agrarian 
Russia, where the tide of emigration has not set in, a crop 
failure brings about a famine; whereas in Southern and 
Eastern Europe it results in emigration, usually to the 
United States. Financial and industrial depressions stimu- 
late emigration to someextent; but, inasmuch as such con- 
ditions in Europe usually coincide with similar depressions 


ace 


They See Their Countrys 
men Returning Weli 
Dressed, With a Cigar 
in the Mouth’’’ 


One:Third of Our European Immi« 
grants Eventually Return to Europe 


in the United States, the emigration movement is relatively 
smaller than in more prosperous times. 

“It is a common but entirely erroneous belief,’”’ says the 
Immigration Commission, “‘that peasants and artisans in 
Europe can live so very cheaply that the low wages have 
practically as great a purchasing power as the higher wages 
in the United States. The low cost of living among the 
working people of Europe, and especially of Southern and 
Eastern Europe, is due to a 
low standard of living rather 
than to the cheapness of food 
and other necessary com- 
modities. As a matter of 
fact, meat and other costly 
articles of food which are con- 
sidered almost essential to 
the everyday table of the 
American workingman can- 
not be afforded among labor- 
ers in like occupations in 
Southern and Eastern 
Europe. The same is true of 
housing, clothing and other 
things which enter into the 
costofliving.’”? And the com- 
mission believes that “a 
laudable ambition for better 
things than they possess 
rather than a need for actual 
necessities is the chief motive 
behind the movement to the 
United States.” 

The two agencies which, 
more than any other, stimulate 
emigration from Europe to 
the United States are letters 
from those already in America and the visits of former emi- 
grants to their native country. And of the two the letters 
home are by far the more potent. If one visits small villages 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, he is sure to run across some 
native who speaks English, who has been to America; 
and from him the traveler will learn that the village has 
contributed a portion of its population to swell the tide of 
emigration to the United States. It would be hard to find 
an Italian or Sicilian community in which this is not the 
case, and it is equally true of large areas in Austria, Hun- 
gary, Greece, Turkey and the Balkans. Now the emigrants 
from those countries, with very few exceptions, retain an 
interest in the home land, and because of these home ties 
there is much correspondence back and forth. These letters 
from persons who have emigrated to the United States are 
passed from hand to hand until the emigrants’ friends and 
neighbors become acquainted with the contents. When 
times are good in America the letters contain optimistic 


‘references to wages and labor opportunities; and when the 


emigrants’ friends and neighbors make the comparison 
with conditions at home whole communities are fired with 
a desire to emigrate. 


The Line of Letters From America 


“TNNHE greatest influence in promoting emigration,’ Con- 
sul McFarland says of Bohemia, “‘comes from relatives 

and friends in the United States who write glowing accounts 
of the enormous wages received, food such as the nobility 
eat at home and houses grandly furnished.” In an unpub- 
lished report to the Bureau of Immigration, Inspectors 
Dobler and Sempsey, who visited Europe in 1906, refer to 
the “effect produced in peasant villages by the receipt of 
letters from America containing remittances of perhaps 
sixty dollars to one 
hundred dollars. 
The cottage 
of the recipient be- 
comes at once the 
place to which the 
entire male popula- 
tion proceeds, and 
the letters are read 
and reread until the 
contents can be re- 
peated word for 
word. When in- 
stances of this kind 
have been multi- 
plied by thousands 
it is not difficult to 
understand what 
impels poor people to 
leave their homes.” 
These inspectors 
found, in an Italian 
village near Milan, 
an English-speaking 
peasant who acted 
as receiver and dis- 
tributer of letters 
from America. 


Germany Takes Second Rank 
With the United Kingdom asa 
Source of Immigration 
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These letters he sent from village to village, and in this 
way the glowing word written by some emigrant in the 
United States, that ‘‘work is abundant and wages princely 
in America,’’ would influence a score of peasants. The 
comment of the peasant who circulated letters from 
America was: “‘We all like America. It gives us good 
cheer to think about it.” 

The return of an emigrant who has been successful in 
America and the visits of those who have established better 
homes across the “‘big water’”’ have their effect on emigra- 
tion. There was a man in a little village in Transylvania 
who sold two head of cattle and with the proceeds emi- 
grated to the United States. Two years later he returned 
with five hundred dollars!’ Immediately there was a fever 
of emigration among his acquaintances, which has been 
increasing ever since. What is true of Hungary is equally 
true of Italy; for a large land proprietor made this 
statement to the Royal Italian Agricultural Commission: 
“Emigration is spontaneous. It becomes like a contagious 
disease. Even the children speak of going to America.” 
The same testimony is given by the American minister to 
Rumania, Servia and Bulgaria. He advised the Immigra- 
tion Commission of a system of mutual savings adopted 
in certain Bulgarian villages, which illustrates the faith in 
America as a refuge for the poor, and said: 

“A number of cases were heard of in nearly every dis- 
trict, where it required the combined savings for years of 
a score or more of peasants to provide the means for one 
person to emigrate to the United States. They have a 
kind of lottery, by which one of the group would have the 


Hilliker, state boss: 

‘In keeping house or playing politics the young 
ones and the reformers do come along; they’ve got to 
be reckoned with. The old way was to wallop; but it’s 
no use to turn a reformer or a young one over your knee 
and lay on with the back of a hairbrush. They can’t sit 
down comfortably, and so they keep on raising Cain. 

“My mother was ahead of her time. When I got ram- 
pageous round the house she daubed molasses on to my 
fingers, set me down in a corner and gave me a feather. I 
was busy and interested for hours, picking that feather 
back and forth and trying to get it off. There are other 
ways of keeping a reformer from kicking dents in the 
political mopboard besides batting him over the head.” 


A POLITICAL apothegm or so from Uncle Ben 


The Honorable Sinah Prilay, former state senator, 
tiptoed down the steps of the smoking car. 

Place, the railroad station of the state capital. 

Time, the sixteenth day of July about two-thirty in the 
afternoon. 

This was right on the tick of the Honorable Sinah’s 
schedule. He was back from his fifteenth biennial pilgrim- 
age in the interests of the party—returning on the six- 
teenth day of July as usual. Some of us of the inner circle 
were at the railroad station, and we noted that Sinah 
walked down from the car with the feather-foot gait the 
touchy times demanded. He is mighty light on his feet 
politically. Old Ben Hilliker says that if Sinah ever finds 
a political puddle too deep he can kick up a bubble and 
float ashore on it. 

Only a few of the light-tread boys were allowed near the 
main works that campaign. The biggest thing in years 
was in storage. -It was as unstable as nitroglycerine. 
Even its name was not spoken aloud, but it was a ten- 
million-dollar proposition. If grit, grace, grease and good 
luck ever slid it through our next legislature it meant noble 
pickings. It was a case of hold your breath, discard 
squeaky shoes, walk on tiptoes and be careful what your 
elbows touched. 

Sinah Prilay came down the steps of that smoking car 
like a man working his way barefoot down a ladder of 
swords. We don’t settle to real brass tacks at state head- 
quarters until Sinah Prilay gets in from his first grand 
swing round the circle. Prilay is known in our political 
game as “‘Snuffer”’ Prilay. He has Old Dog Tray whim- 
pering for shame when it comes to a trail—in politics... For 
twenty years now the state chairman—whoever may hap- 
pen to hold down that job—opens his campaign by start- 
ing Sinah Prilay nosing off into the political bush. For 
visible baggage Sinah carries passes on all the railroads, 
an expense-account book, considerable whisky, plenty of 
cigars, and has his buttonholing finger well oiled. His 
political acumen is not visible. He has some sort of 
trouble with his eyelids, so that he has to tip back his head 
to look at a man. There are wide-eyed men who seem to 
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benefit of the savings of all the others and go. The lucky 
one would, after a few months in the United States, repay 
with interest the amount advanced by his compatriots, 
with the result that all would have a still stronger desire 
to goto America; and then would fall another drawing and 
another emigrant.” 

The influence of friends as an immediate cause of Euro- 
pean emigration is indicated by the fact that a very large 
percentage of the immigrants admitted to the United States, 
according to their own statements, come to join relatives or 
friends—this is part of the information required from every 
alien who comes to America by water. To illustrate: 
During the years 1908 and 1909, 1,465,703 European 
immigrants were admitted to the United States. Of this 
number, 1,388,310 stated to the immigration officials that 
they came to join relatives or friends—that is, 94.7 per cent. 

The races or peoples conspicuous because of the emigrant 
aliens among them are the Croatian and Slovenian, Mag- 
yar, North and South Italian, Polish, Russian, Slovak and 
Turkish. In 1908, after the financial depression of 1907, 
347,044 of these peoples returned to Europe, and of this 
number eighty-three per cent had resided in the United 
States continuously not over five years. The Immigration 
Commission endeavored to make a special study of the 
reasons why so many Italians returned permanently to 
their native country, and found it difficult to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion. 
leave the United States,’’ says the commission, ‘“‘is, of 
course, a temporary lack of employment; but this is spas- 
modiec only and does not seem to account for the large 
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“Big Ben, the Kingmaker”’ 


be shooting out information; Sinah gives one the impres- 
sion that he is sucking it in between his eyelids. He has a 
staccato whisper that sounds like a sand jig. He isa good 
politician in his particular branch. 

In his first grand swing he visits the shire towns only, 
and the Kitchen Cabinet is in session waiting for him 
when he gets back. A state committee, one member to a 
county, is allright, of course, and does good political work 
according to its lights; but when there are twenty-four 
counties in a state, and the few real workers get to stepping 
round lively in the heat of things and are trying to make 
a pussy-foot job of it, they are liable to go tumbling over 


“The immediate reason why many - 
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number of Italians who, regardless of industrial con 
are constantly moving toward their native cou 
remain there permanently.” 

The steamship Canopic, on which the Immigratic 
mission sailed from Boston to Naples in May, 1907, 
in her steerage two hundred and twenty-four re 
Italians, of whom one hundred and forty-seven we 
thirty-one women, and forty-six children. All of 1 
were wage-earners, and one hundred and eight of the 
ber were interviewed by the commission with a 
finding out why they were returning to Italy and 1 
or not they intended to come back to the United 
The reasons for returning to Italy were given 
Italians as follows: 


Visit - 61% Join‘family 3.) ee 
Illness . a ore . 14 Dislike of the United Stat 
For family or to marry . 13° Illnessinfamily . 
Family matters. . . . . . 7 Businessreasons . . 


Toenterarmyornavy . . . 4 Notreported ... 


Total +s 


The men interviewed had resided in the United § 
sixty-seven, under five years; thirty, five to nin 
and eleven, ten years or over. Seventy-three of the 
stated that they expected to return to the United 
Those who did not expect to return numbered ~ 
four, and eleven were undecided. Not one gave 
employment as his reason for leaving America. On 
were returning because they did not like the United 
Indeed, it is a matter of common knowledge 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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the political deadwood on the committee. A 
wants to go to making a racket and waking uy] 

Old Ben Hilliker started our Kitchen Cabin 
than twenty years ago. Membership has shift 
in the meantime, but Ben is still in it and 
it—and boss of the state too—and he sees to it t 
other three strings to that particular political fidd 
Kitchen Cabinet—are in tune with him and with eae 

Good things come tied up in small packages. 
packages make easy handling in political mane 
You see, the Kitchen Cabinet is pretty mighty ex 
That’s why it is effective. The chairman of the sta 
mittee has to be included as a member ex officio, bu 
Kitchen Cabinet manipulates the election of the ch 
by his fellows of the committee he never mars the hi 
of the fiddle. 

For the fifteenth time, then, on the sixteenth of . 
2:30 P. M. Snuffer Prilay came gingerly down the step 
smoker in his shirt-sleeves, his vest unbuttoned, hi 
kerchief tucked inside a flabby collar. He was su] 
indifferent to the fact that his shirt was so dirty tha 
spectacular. With his head tipped back he scuffed. 
across the brick platform and climbed into the rear 
a public carriage. ] 

“‘State house,” he whispered. He lighted anoth 
from his chewed butt, set his billycock hat on his ki 
enjoyed the shade of the carriage canopy on the’ 
the long hill. : 

Near the porte-cochére of the state house there i 
door set low in the foundations of the big building. 
descended the stone steps and entered the cool bo 
our Temple of Jupiter. He found the members 
Kitchen Cabinet just where he expected to find 
They were in one of the galleries of the archive 
under the secretary of state’s office. } 

There are iron racks for documents there, a 
floor and a dim light, and if anybody ever wants to! 
conspiracy that gallery seems to be just the plac 
can be hatched properly. But the matter-of-fa t 
men whom Prilay found there waiting for him didr 
the aspect of conspirators. They were without ¢ 
waistcoats and were lounging in old plush chai 
had been discarded from the senate chamber. 
were smoking and enjoying the coolest spot in th 
They greeted Prilay without rising, and Sim Doa 
attorney-general, pointed to a compartment in # 
racks. 1 

“Help yourself, Sine,”’ he suggested. - 

Prilay reached behind some printed reports and 
out a bottle. There was a pitcher of ice water on 2 
stand and one glass. 

“Well, Sine, how does she shake down to date, ac 
to what the boys say?” inquired the Honorable 
Symons, state chairman. 

“She’s buttoning up in front fairly smooth,” 2 
the scout. “No big wrinkles anywhere, so far’s # 
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ticket goes. The boys all got home from state con- 
, calm as cats after milking-time. I’m chalking 
thousand for our plurality, so that’s enough for that 
State senate is all safe. Nineteen counties hitched 
stanchions, so I figure it, and a fighting chance in 
ook, providing we want to grapple. T’other four 
ed to ’em.” 
she close anywhere else?’”’ inquired old Ben Hilliker. 
Ben has disconcerting eyes that toe out. You can’t 
. you're looking him 
eye when you reply. 
 Prilay fixed his gaze 
tip of the cigar that 
rom the tangle of old 
ard. In the gloom 
dlike a ruby-headed 
stuck into a fluffy 
lion. 
rhaps we ought to 
yme money into 
County, Norland 
neastle,” said Prilay. 
,let’em go! Why, 
te isn’t close enough 
lays to be in real 
y political shape. 
rty has to shoulder 
blame now.” Ben 
in that comfortable 
f security which the 
on of the Kitchen 
et gave: ‘‘That 
-power pie will be 
deep and full of 
3, but when she’s 
rather see her in fourteen pieces than in nineteen.” 
at’s good sense, Ben,’ agreed the Honorable 
h Bonner, deputy secretary of state. ‘“‘My idea is 
» three counties can fight their own way up to the 
le, all well and good; they’ll get their hunk when 
fe goes in. But I’ll be cussed if it’s good business 
o drag ’em up to the table.” 
e followed a pause which was more eloquent than 


““He Carries a Roll as 
Big as His Hat and 
is Always Ready to Peel It’’ 


w in regard to the legislative districts,’ stated 
taking his cue from a toss of the end of Hilliker’s 
‘down in the Exeter class Ed Talcott has come out 
t himself on record in reply to those questions the 
‘s have shoved up to candidates.” 
at do you mean—answered them on his own hook 
of using the answer Sim framed up?” 
swered ’em on his own hook—answered ’em one, 
wree—instead of lumping the thing and leaving 
a loophole.” 
w did he try to square himself when you pitched 
n?” catechized old Ben, taking it for granted that 
aad attended to his plain duty. 
‘s reform is in the air this year and that the grangers 
nging big influence, and thinks he’s making the 
lay. So he has come out for abolition of fees to 
, State and county, increase of tax on wild lands, 
ssion to jack up taxes on corporations, conservation 
: resources—swallowed it all.” 
{n’t slap in something about his opinion of the apple 
id guarantee to cure corns, chilblains and stuttering 
slative enactment, did he?’’ inquired Attorney- 
1 Doane, withsarcasm. ‘See here! I gave all the 
1 answer to use for those granger questions. You 
t dent my answer with a crowbar.” 
cott says it’s time for a candidate to come out and 
for himself—says it’s time to start a little of that 
n insurging down in this ring-rid East and be up to 
I’m only giving it to you as I get it from him—he 
ing honest can’t hurt a man in politics.” 
idn’t suppose there was such a fool in the state,” 
d Doane—‘‘and in a soft-pedal time at that! 
t! In that answer of mine a candidate came right 
yng for honesty, vigilance and devotion to the public 
That’s enough, ain’t it?” 
‘en you go to work itemizing honesty for the sake 
vering a lot of meddling questions you’re sticking 
3on yourself for blasted fools to get hold of. We’ve 
show Talcott, and show him quick!” said Symons. 
10 is up on t’other side?” asked old Ben. 
2 of those woolen-mill Johnsons.” 
now him and he’s safe—corporation fellow. Let 
P on cawing up till election-time, then we’ll drive 
1 stake and hang him up by the legs and let him 
_ We need a few scarecrows this year.’’ 
a bet we need ’em,” affirmed Doane, “but I don’t 
bout letting too much cawing be done. You can’t 
2n some cussed crow will get folks to listen to him.” 
“Il use the same old double-barreled gun,’ drawled 
t. “She’s still in good shape.” 
W suppose right at this point I say something about 
r reformer, one J. Tingley Belmore, of Sunkhaze,”’ 
ed Prilay. “Did any of you ever hear of him?” 
7 shook their heads. 


_. 


“Nor I, either, till I got down that way on my trip—and 
he’s a rank outsider. He has been settled there just long 
enough to be a legal voter; has come back from out West 
somewhere with a wad big enough to plug a corncrib door. 
Bought the old home place where his grandfather pioneered 
it and has built it over and called it Castle Belmorel. And, 
say, he is proving fine picking! They all owe him money. 
He has been nominated for the legislature —and he’s 
coming up here. And you can’t Ed Talcott him!” 

“Well, let him come,” remarked Bonner. 
““A man who will stand a touch is apt to 
adorn a state house more than a marble 
bust of a departed hero.” 

“But you don’t understand all about this 
J. Tingley Belmore, Ek,”’ objected Snuffer 
Prilay. ‘‘He is pompouser than a turkey 
gobbler, as full of wind as a balloon, wants 
hair-oil talk from everybody and is willing to 
pay for it with money that he has been busy 
stealing from some one else. And having 
just got out of business and into politics he 
thinks he has made a brand-new, original 
discovery—that politics is rotten. I saw 
him. I talked it over with him. He himself 
doesn’t know what honesty is, you under- 
stand. I found that much out. But he sees 
a chance to parade himself before the public 
and he’s coming up here to rip the covers off 
things. He don’t know yet what he’ll rip— 
but he reckons he'll find plenty of the right 
kind of material.” 

“Probably he has read about insurging in 
some magazine or other and has imported 
Kast a bagful of that kind of political dyna- 
mite,’ commented Doane. 

“What in thunder is our town committee chairman 
doing down there?”’ snapped the attorney-general. ‘‘We 
don’t want any old whale of that kind sloshing round in 
this puddle. Take that water-power scheme and a few 
others, and it’s going to be a nervous session!”’ 

“Town chairman has joined the parade of Triumphant 
Touchers and has unloaded his bum grocery store on to 
Belmore; and he is working for Belmore on salary as 
manager. Say, gents, you might as well give up any 
notion that you can down Belmore at the polls by any of 
the old schemes—and I know ’em all. I’m paid to go out 
and snuff. Well, I’ve got on to this trail and I’m giving it 
to you straight. He’ll be here in January if he’s alive— 
and he’s looking mighty healthy now. It isn’t a question 
of politics in Sunkhaze—the issue is Belmore; and you 
might just as well go ask depositors to dynamite their 
national bank as to ask those Sunkhazers to dump their 
principal asset. He may fush out—but he may be darned 
troublesome !”’ 

“Tf things like this can happen we’d better ram a law 
through establishing a new state department—a political 
quarantine station down on the state line,” grumbled 
Bonner. “One cussed old case of reform measles, same as 
Belmore threatens to have, can spread the disease like the 
devil. It doesn’t need any brains to spread a disease.” 

“‘T pass it all up to you,” stated Prilay; ‘‘it’s a new one 
onme. I just let him talk, and then I came away. A bed 
of coleus runs across his front lawn, spelling out ‘J. 
Tingley Belmore, Reform Representative.’ He has got his 
picture, life size, in the front bay window draped with the 
Star-Spangled Banner. He is a plug-hat proposition, and 
he carries a roll as big as his hat and is always ready 
to peel it. That’s Belmore—and he’s coming up here.” 

Old Ben writhed his creaking way out of the embrace of 
the chair and stood up, 
a giant of aman. He 
poured a dram for 
himself. 

“*Boys,’’ he said, 
drawling his words, 
“vou have to watch 
out for the unexpected. 
Most anything can 
happen in polities. In 
ordinary times this 
Belmore, whatever he 
may be, couldn’t harm 
anything; but we’re 
going to bake a fat pie 
in that legislative oven 
nextwinter. It’sgoing 
to be a frosted pie, and 
it has got to be baked 
by men whoare solight 
on their feet that they 
ean put on rubber 
boots and walk across 
that frosting and not 
make a dent. Belmore 
may have too heavy 
a tread. We'll see.” 

He drank, dragged 
his hand across his 


mouth and puton his waistcoat. He buttoned it crookedly; 
in fact, no one in our state ever saw Ben Hilliker when his 
vest was buttoned straight. The others stood up and 
reached for coats and waistcoats, for when Ben Hilliker 
rose it was understood that the session of the Kitchen 
Cabinet stood adjourned. 

“Are you going to do anything, Ben? Do you think 
anything needs to be done about this Belmore?” asked 
the attorney-general. ‘‘You know we have never had 
anything like Belmore—a reformer handling real money 
of his own. Our other cussed old reform tomcats have 
been lean and hungry, and have only stood and squalled 
and dodged bootjacks.” 

“Oh, well, if it becomes a political exigency I’ll have to 
take time to think up something to fit Belmore’s case,” 
said Uncle Ben carelessly. 

Somehow—and it was rather queer after what Snuffer 
had said by way of warning—the matter of Belmore didn’t 
come up again in the sessions of the Kitchen Cabinet that 
campaign. 

We didn’t hear much of anything about Belmore for 
some time. He didn’t need to make any political splurge. 
He had the thing nailed early—for they all owed him 
money down that way. His own bland confidence was 
shown by the fact that he came up to the state capital 
in midsummer, three months before election, and leased 
the Bevan mansion, the finest house in the city, for the 
legislative session. 

The state-house crowd got a look at Belmore then. He 
came round to inspect his theater of proposed political 
activity. Ek Bonner got hold of him first—Belmore 
called in at the secretary of state’s office as soon as he came 
into the building. Ek held him in conversation and sent 
off on the sly for Ben Hilliker. Ek wanted to have Belmore 
inspected officially. Ben was down in the headquarters of 
the Kitchen Cabinet in the archives chamber. 

Uncle Ben came round with his old soft hat on the 
back of his head and half on his humped shoulders, his 
vest fastened a bit more crookedly than usual. He said: 
“Har-r-lo, Squire!’’ when Ek presented Belmore, and 
waggled the Sunkhaze magnate’s gloved fist in the clutch 
of his sweaty palm. Ek Bonner, after that first interview, 
furnished a description of Belmore that seemed to meet 
the approbation of real politicians: ‘‘Skinful of hydrogen 
gas dense enough to hold up a plug hat, but not solid enough 
to take the creases out of his pants when he sits down.”’ 

“Hear you’re coming up into the temple this winter!” 
suggested Ben, handing Belmore a cigar that was soggy 
with perspiration. 

“‘T am, sir,’’ stated Belmore stiffly. He did not under- 
stand that this huge and scraggly old gentleman with the 
villainous, turned-out eyes was the state’s political dic- 
tator. This obliviousness annoyed the deputy secretary 
of state. That annoyance made him a bit incautious. 

“Y’m putting you next to the high wallop in state 
politics, Mr. Belmore. This is Big Ben, the kingmaker. 
Probably you’ve heard of him.” 

“Maybe so,” returned Mr. Belmore, blinking as though 
he were trying to understand what the hidden joke was 
and apparently not impressed as he resurveyed Hilliker. 
“T haven’t had time to inquire much as to who’s who in 
the state. Er—do you hold any state office, Mr. I 
don’t think I got the name.” 

“‘Hilliker—the only Ben Hilliker,’’ snapped Bonner. 

The name did not produce so much as a ripple on 
Belmore’s bland surface of self-importance. 

“Shut up, Ek,’”’ counseled Ben. ‘‘Humorous person, 
this Bonner here, Squire. No, I don’t hold any state office. 
Ain’t considered enough of a character to hold office.” 


“‘You'd Better Get a Twist Bit On to 
That Pride of Yours, Sim. 
It’s Beginning to Buck Bad’”’ 
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Belmore nodded as though he could 
understand that much, and he took 
another survey of Hilliker’s slouchiness. 

“Don’t beled astray, Belmore. He’s 
been’ speaker of the third house for 
thirty years,” insisted Bonner, trying 
to start something. 

“‘T’mnewin polities,’’ confessed the be- 
wildered Duke of Sunkhaze. “‘I thought 
that only the house and senate ts 

“Oh, they’ll pass for a fair kind of a 
steer team when they’re yoked up to- 
gether for a few months of log-rolling,”’ 
joked Bonner. ‘‘But the teamster— 
the fellow with the gad—is the speaker 
of the third house 

“That’s humor enough, Ek,” broke 
in Ben tartly. “Squire Belmore has 
never heard of me—a man in his high 
position probably never would. You'll 
find a lot of us old understrappers round 
the state house when you get up here 
next winter, Squire. Hangers-on, you 
know.” 

Mr. Belmore stiffened more. He 
seemed to understand a little better. 

“Oh, I say, you have touched upon 
a topic that I shall make considerable 
of after I take my seat in the house. I 
wasn’t intending to say anything just 
now and I mean nothing personal, of 
course.” 

He looked old Ben over once more, 
as though making an estimate of him. 

“Of course, Mr. Hilliker, you may be an important fix- 
ture here in the state house, even if you do say you are a 
hanger-on. I shall decide upon that later when I have had 
time to investigate conditions here. But I announce now, 
and I do not care how widely the information is spread 
about, that I shall begin an overhauling of the employees 
of the state departments. I understand that the situation 
is full of graft—I believe in being frank; reforms require 
frankness. Those who are inefficient, who are merely 
political suckers, will have to go. Understand, this is 
nothing personal, Mr. Hilliker; but I’m perfectly willing 
that you should circulate the information in quarters where 
fair warning is needed. I want to have it known in 
advance that my slogan will be ‘reform.’”’ 

The deputy secretary of state shot one glance at the man 
who had dominated state affairs for thirty years, the 
maker of governors, the uncrowned ruler of policies and 
destinies. Then he let out two barks of hysterical laughter 
that he promptly turned into a fit of coughing. Old Ben 
fished a match out of the sagging corner of his crooked vest 
and relighted his chewed cigar, placidly gazing down on 
Mr. Belmore over the hands that shielded the match. 

“‘T have no strings onme. Jam death on graft. I shall 
be deaf to appeals of favoritism,’’ declared the new 
apostle of reform. “It needs a new broom if one is to 
sweep clean.” 

“One of these vacuum cleaners works better than a 
broom; it doesn’t kick up so much dust,”’ observed Hilliker 
mildly. 

“‘T was speaking in metaphor, sir.” 

**So was I.” 

They stared at each other, and there was an embar- 
rassing pause. Uncle Ben did not seem to be disposed to 
say anything and Mr. Belmore was plainly at a loss for 
words. He had kicked out hard, undoubtedly expecting 
that this declaration of reform principles would plant a 
stinging blow; but he looked more like a man who has 
kicked briskly at emptiness and has snapped both feet out 
from under himself. He was the first to look away. Per- 
haps he was puzzled to decide which of Uncle Ben’s eyes he 
ought to look at. 

“T should like to glance into Representatives’ Hall while 
I’m in the building,”’ said Belmore, trying hard to get back 
some of his pomposity. 

“Ask one of the watchmen in the lobby and he’ll show 
you round the place,’’ suggested the deputy secretary 
coldly; and he turned his back on Mr. Belmore, who took 
another look at the quizzical face of old Ben, stroked his 
gloves straight and marched out of the office. 

“Well, Ben, the fool didn’t know what he was saying or 
who he was saying it to,”” remarked Ek, pulling off his nose- 
glasses to stare after the amazing Belmore; “but you’ll 
have to admit that you got sassed just now.” 

Hilliker rolled his cigar across his tongue. 

“Parson over in Winslow was called in the other day to 
preach the funeral sermon over old Prid Holmes,”’ he said. 
“Prid was a ramrod Spiritualist, but his wife isn’t, and she 
r’ared after Prid died and insisted on having an orthodox 
sermon. The Spiritualist relatives had to back off; but 
they came to the funeral good and mad. Parson saw a 
good chance to hand a few to a bunch of Spiritualists, and 
he did so. One of the relatives was a medium, and she 
flopped over into a trance right there and then and 
announced that the control was Prid himself; and the way 


They Hired Ali the Dress Suits in the Capital City 


he came back at that parson was a caution. Parson after- 
ward told one of his friends, who condoled with him over 
the outbreak, that he realized that he wasn’t much of a 
preacher and that relatives frequently found fault with his 
funeral discourses, but he had to allow that it was really 
the first time he was ever sassed by the corpse itself.’’ 

Ben finished the story on his way to the door and did not 
wait for Ek’s comments. He didn’t mention Belmore 
again during the campaign, except to remark to some of us 
who hadn’t met him and were curious, that there was no 
sense in talking about the heft of a square yard of fog. 
There are a lot of men who wait a whole half session before 
they get the notoriety J. Tingley Belmore got on the day of 
organization. He hadn’t known'that the question of seats 
was settled by lot, and when he was in the state house in 
the summer he had left a bunch of documents and his visit- 
ing card in the drawer of a desk right in front of the 
speaker’s rostrum. He remembered his old district-school 
daysprobably. But he drew a seat way back on “‘ Cowhide 
Boot Row,” near a draughty swing door, and when he got 
up and made a spread-eagle holler and announced that he 
proposed to be one of the principal debaters of the session, 
with an eye on all legislation in behalf of the people, and 
demanded a place near the throne where he could keep 
unwinking eye on the people’s interests, he jumped into the 
double headlines with a whish like a skyrocket. 

A very few discerning members of the house, who under- 
stood human nature and had met up with folks like Bel- 
more before, understood that the man was perfectly serious 
in his claims and his ambition; but the mass of the house 
accepted that speech as humor—a subtle take-off directed 
at the old cocks of the front rows who had hogged the time 
of the body for session after session. The more impressive 
Mr. Belmore grew in his own exposition of purposes and 
ambitions, the louder the unthinking members howled 
with laughter. They beat their palms and pounded their 
feet and rushed round him when he had finished, and shook 
his hands and swore that nothing better in the way of 
satire had been got off in that chamber since the days of 
one who was king of irony. 

Belmore gulped, started to protest a dozen times and 
then accepted the tributes. He began to grow radiant after 
a while, but a queer startled expression lurked beneath his 
gratified smirk. He had held out his peck measure of 
verbal oats, had coaxed fame, and probably expected to 
see her march toward him with a dignified gait. But this 
frolicsome creature that had suddenly scampered up 
behind him with frisking heels and merry neigh gave him 
the surprise of his life. He came out into the lobby after 
the session and lighted a cigar and rocked on heels and toes 
and looked at himselfin a mirror, blandly getting acquainted 
with himself all over again. Old Ben rolled over his way. 

“‘Tt was a peeler, Squire—regular Tom Reeder.” 

“Subtle sarcasm is very effective in debate,’’ agreed 
Belmore, throwing back his coat lapel and regarding his 
white vest in the mirror. 

“Give ’em plenty of it,” 
on his way. 

Belmore gazed after him from his pinnacle of new glory 
and long-nurtured self-esteem. 

“Rather a pathetic figure, that old has-been,” he 
remarked to a house member who had just come up to say 
something about the speech. “I suppose he really was 
somebody in the state once—he seems to have more or less 
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attention paid him.” Men w 
ping up from lobby chairs tog s 
a hand to Hilliker. 

The house member giggled 
edly and rushed off to tell a ne 
about the subtle irony of the ge: 
from Sunkhaze. You see, to 
who Ben Hilliker is in our stat 
seem like pointing out the stay 
and explaining that it is not th 
asylum. In polities he is tg 
granted—an institution. No | 
going to insult a man like J. 
Belmore—a subtle humorist, 
master of irony—by going up 
plaining to him categorically jv 
Ben Hilliker amounted to in stat 

They didn’t exactly underst: 
more round the state house af 
first speech of his. He didn” 
stand himself either. Moreover 
so thoroughly varnished by self 
that information about Hillike 
one else just simply wouldn’t ] 
him. He had no particular « 
about slouchy old men who g 
the uneasy feeling that they w: 
borrow money. Therefore B 
perched himself on his pinnacl 
house and insulated it—and he 
and from the Bevan mansion in 
carriage. 

Ben Hilliker, after that first d, 
session, treated the member fro; 
haze as a negligible quantity. The two men weren 
contemptuous and mutually indifferent to the late 
bilities in each other. That attitude was excu 
Belmore, for he was a stranger in the state and 
pompously self-centered to bother about anybo 
But as a politician, as one who must watch all the 
seeds in the political garden, Ben failed to apprek 
real dangers in Belmore. That must be set do 
black mark against Hilliker. But this is a plain 
real politics—what actually happened—not a 1 
about an infallible politician. 

Sim Doane had something to say at the neal 
of the Kitchen Cabinet about that ‘‘old whale 
round,” but Ben scornfully dismissed Belmore y 
remark that when a man in public life got the re] 
of being a humorist he was “‘like a fly trying to sa 
across a puddle of molasses—he could get a pleasa 
every time he reached out, but he couldn’t arrive ai 
to speak of. . 

“Furthermore, he ain’t any humorist,” stat 
“The old pufiball tried to stand up there in the he 
make a serious speech, tooting his first trump for r 
whatever he thinks that may mean! After the hc 
it the way they did he doesn’t know what he is. I 
7em come here like that before. Paper bags full ¢ 
Plock! Now let’s get down to what we're here for.’ 

So with old Ben feeling that way about it . 
seemed to be placed. 

Nothing much happens the first of a legislativell si 
mostly bills going into the hopper. Committee h 
where the true inwardness of propositions gets ope 
come along later, after the measures have been ad 
for the proper time. Time hangs heavy those fir 
especially for the country members. The big fell 
busy enough behind closed doors; they nobly t 
burden of the legislative work on their shoulders 
the main bunch of the boys go off and play. i 

Belmore, lord of the Bevan mansion, started in pi 
to make himself a genial little playmate. He gave 
that first week and invited everybody in the stat 
Champagne punch and everything keyed to a pitel 
respond, as you'll have to admit, made the occas 
ficiently musical. The rural members came awé 
that reception lifting their feet as though they wer 
to walk upstairs, and exchanging some very ] 
remarks about the hospitality of their host, who hi 
full evening dress and had shaken hands with ev 
without regard for his white kid gloves. 4 

When Belmore stood up in the house next mo 
rising in the front seat which he had bought from 
gentleman at a price—his guests of the previous: 
got their feet out into the aisles, ready to stamp 4] 
and their mouths were wreathed in smiles that ant 
more of that irony. The gentleman from Sunkh 
something to say regarding certain orders that hi 
introduced. The orders provided that certain gel 
who had come seeking jobs in the gift of the legisl 
had been defeated should be reimbursed for 1 
expenses. 

As aman new in our state and new in the politi 
Mr. Belmore plainly did not understand that he 
into an ancient system whereby zealous par 
were handed a slice of frosted cake instead 0 
Would-be folders, doorkeepers, pages, mail-c 
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ants-this and assistants-that regularly presented 
selves in numbers and really didn’t care much 
er they were elected or not, for the unsuccessful 
promptly “‘reimbursed”’ and started for home with 
ready cash than those who were elected would have 
ir pockets later, after paying board to extortionate 
lders and playing poker in the state house. Mr. 
yre didn’t understand anything at all about this— 
know that the rejected were the party field workers 
xpected this little drag from the public treasury. 

yehement declaration that he couldn’t understand a 
a by which a man who offered himself for public office 
as defeated should be given a sum that was almost 
‘what his winter wages would be, had he got the job, 
| the hilarity of the many who did know why and 
ouldn’t believe that Mr. Belmore was so far behind 
nes in politics that he didn’t know. From a jocose 
joint that speech was even more successful than his 
ne. The irony seemed very finely whittled. The 
iat he treated the thing as though it were a brand- 
tempt to loot the treasury struck everybody as very 
_ In the end, however, the joke wasn’t on Belmore. 
you see, there wasn’t a member in the house who 
dare to get on to his feet and defend that ‘‘ reimburs- 
roposition. It had always slid through without a 
yf discussion. It was another of those political insti- 
s. But after that splurge by Belmore—certain to 
sented in the newspapers in spicy style—the mem- 
idn’t want to go on record as voting for this form 
y larceny. So the orders were all killed. i 
members of the Kitchen Cabinet chipped in and got 
feated candidates out of the city as soon as possible, 
ose patriots were making loud and embarrassing 
Uncle Ben treated the affair with the scorn of a man 
aS more important matters to think about. ‘“‘Let 
_grampus wallop round, boys. He’smost done. He 
got wit enough to see the inside of the big things. 
sn’t got any political imagination. He is seeing a 
tle things we have never bothered to sugar-coat. 
llows will be sick of him in a few days. It’ll react. 
umble into his own mouth.”’ 

Belmore took prompt measures to dissipate any 
hat might have resulted from that stand of his. He 
yund the house a half dozen boys decorated with 
lite and blue sashes, and the boys presented to each 
rahandsomescarfpin. Thepinwasstuckintoacard 
lin red, white and blue. On the card was printed: 
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eople have rights and we are sent here to look after them. 
eno strings hitched on me. Let’s not be jumping-jacks. 
say there’s a state ring—but don’t let it be snapped into 
e. 
your eyes open even if the crooks do throw dust. 
‘are reform times —let’s be up to date. 


sonner advised Uncle Ben to put out a card with 
of his own political truisms on it, but Uncle Ben 
1 that he wasn’t going 
ie publishing business. 
resentative Belmore 
\other party at his man- 
>second week of the ses- 
d invited all the house 
rs. Large numbers of 
al gentlemen who had 
od the first soirée in al 
rarb now decided that 
ere really getting into 
, and took the affair 
y. They hired all the 
iits in the capital city. 
vho were unable to hire 
‘suit, after the limited 
gave out, managed to 
emselves a thin skim of 
y frosting by wearing 
ieckties generally, and 
vere sporadic cases of 
vaistcoats. 
evening State Chair- 
od Symons hunted up 
sen Hilliker in the lobby 
National House, where 
s talking and collecting 
shes in the folds of his 
(vest. Symons winked 
ked his head sideways 
intly. Ben rose and 
him, and Symons ex- 
If as soon as they 

t of earshot. 
owupi inmy room you ‘d 
alk with.” 
ns’ room was one flight 
they walked. 

that Bodwell, the fellow 
mittee sent down here 
stump last campaign. 
ted into town today.” 


_to cash in on it. 


“What does he want—to borrow more money or pay me 
back what he stuck me for?” inquired Hilliker. 

“He hasn’t said anything about that part, or about 
paying me what I lent him,’’ returned Symons. “But 
he has been talking to me about something that may 
interest you.’ 

Bodwell had narrow eyes, a thin face, a red nose and a 
sheepish grin. He had been the humorist of the campaign, 
a foil for the noted speakers, a sort of a variety artist for 
the political medicine-wagon. 

Old Ben’s greeting was rather stiff. 

“Bodwell has given me kind of an interesting line on 
this old windbag Belmore,’’ the state chairman hastened 
to explain. ‘Belmore has been living out in Bodwell’s 
country.” 

Mr. Bodwell went into details with alacrity. 

“Knew him in Idaho. He got’ his start driving -hogs 
across Camas Prairie from the ranches. Kept ’em without 
water for three days, let ’em drink all they could hold just 
outside of town and then sold them live weight. His 
first killing of any size was with a salted mine in the Buffalo 
Hump section. In the mud season he backed the faro 
games in Stites and Grangeville—run ’em crooked and took 
claims for collateral. Cashed in big and then went to work 
and cleaned up more from the fake propositions than from 
the honest workings.”’ 

Old Ben had held his cigar upcocked in one corner of his 
mouth, listening without interest. 

“Hold on a minute!’’ He turned on Symons. ‘‘See 
here, Hod, did you pull me up here just to listen to this 
quilting-bee gossip!” 

“But this gives us a line on that fellow Belmore. He’s 
hollering reform and working up personal popularity, and 
that’s a political asset. And you can’t tell when he’s likely 
He’s a rank outsider and he’s sticking his 
nose in.” 

“And so you propose to take a gob of mud in each hand 
and smash him in the face, eh?” 

“Well, that’s the only way of getting him out from under 
foot,” stated Symons, resenting the way Uncle Ben was 
taking the proposition. 

“There was a time once,” said Hilliker, “and it was 
when I was new in the game, that we used to play politics 
and handle divorce cases on about the same level. But not 
now, Symons.”’ 

“But let’s put out this stuff about Belmore,” 
the chairman. “TIt’ll lash him into the rigging.” 

“T shot at a squirrel once with an old fusee that held a 
lead slug, a handful of BB shot and four fingers of powder 
rusted in. Plenty of ammunition! Got the squirrel or 
some little pieces of him—but the kick-back broke my 
shoulder.” 

He whirled and trudged toward the door. 

“But I say, we ought to use it,” pleaded Symons. 
“We've got to get him! He’s going to be dangerous 
later on.’” 


insisted 


“She's Buttoning Up in Front Fairly Smooth,’’ Affirmed the Scout 
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“T reckon he’s dangerous now if you’re reckoning on 
firing him!’’ Uncle Ben had the door open. 

“But what’s your advice?” 

“Lend your friend there his carfare to where he wants 
to go, and forget what he said.” 

And that was the end of that interview. 
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VER since the beginning of the session Reformer Bel- 
more had been devoting considerable time to studying 
in his book of statutes concerning the privileges, preroga- 
tives, perquisites and powers of a house member, probably 
in order that he might not miss any item that would add to 
his general glory. He discovered that he was entitled to 
charge up mileage to the state at ten cents a mile when he 
traveled to and from Sunkhaze. And yet Mr. Belmore 
found himself in possession of semi-annual unlimited 
passes on the three principal railroads of the state. These 
had been presented to him in most polite fashion, and he 
was assured in the same polite way that everybody else 
round the state house traveled on passes as a matter 
of course. 

As a reformer Mr. Belmore chose to be extremely prag- 
matical and obtuse. He went round asking men why they 
should be charging up railroad fares to the state when they 
were traveling on a free pass? Most of those he asked fell 
back on the excuse of “‘custom,”’ but he finally found one 
outspoken politician who did not deal in euphemisms. 
He was a member of the house from the waterfront wards 
of a seaport city. He was in the stevedore business. 

“Collect our mileage? Why, of course we collect our 
mileage! Law says so, don’t it? State expects to pay to 
get us back and forth to our jobs, don’tit? IfI havea pass 
as a compliment from a railroad, why, that private business 
of mine ain’t got anything to do with the state. Do you 
think I’m going to close up a good stevedore business and 
come here for a session of three months or more, a hundred 
and fifty plunks for the session, and not work the mileage 
to make me part way square?”’ 

The outspoken politician further informed the Sunkhaze 
member that the ten-cent mileage rate had been fixed in 
stage-coach days, and added the ingenious excuse that 
legislatures had been too busy to change the rate to con- 
form to modern railroad fares. He also told Mr. Belmore, 
not as a matter of news, for he assumed that everybody 
knew it, but in order to justify his own position, that all 
the state officers, even the supreme-court judges, traveled 
on free passes and charged railroad fares to the state. 

“Everybody has to do it to keep square,” protested the 
politician. “The cussed old state doesn’t pay living 
salaries. The boys just have to go out and ride on the 
trains a little to make a few hundreds extra. Always been 
done! Sure thing!” 

After he had discovered that there was a lamentable 
lack of moral sensibility regarding this free-pass question, 
Representative Belmore arose in the house and made a 
speech. That speech did not 
evoke hilarity. Members 
were observed generally to feel 
in their breast pockets and 
assure themselves that their 
passes were safely tucked 
away, and then they glowered 
at the rambunctious member 
from Sunkhaze. 

The crude order that Bel- 
more introduced relative to 
the matter was promptly re- 
ferred to the legislative com- 
mittee on state paupers, and 
then everybody laughed; but 
it was laughter that did not 
flatter the rising humorist of 
the house. He was mad. Also 
he was very busy with sten- 
ographers and typewriters that 
evening. 

Within forty-eight hours 
every daily paper in the state 
had printed an advertisement. 
It occupied double half-column 
space and was headed Bel- 
more’s Broadside. 

Mr. Belmore showed up the 
pass question. He called on 
the public to send in petitions 
to have the evil righted. Ad- 
vertising the delinquencies of 
fellow members was a new idea 
in state legislation, but there 
was no denying the fact that 
Belmore had planted a body 
blow in this clumsy fashion. 
On the day after the adver- 
tisements appeared a house 
member—one of the railroad 
crowd—rose to a point of order 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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\ i y HAT is a roaring comedy now was a fearful 

tragedy then. We sat in our room and looked at 

one another. There was nothing tosay. If we had 

had as much business sense as a pair of three-year-old 

twins we never should have been in that fix; but neither 

of us had a grain of that useful—not to say essential— 

understanding. We were a pair of enthusiastic young 

theorists; and at that moment not only our doll but every 
doll in the world was stuffed with sawdust. 

We discussed the situation. Every plan we laid ran 
hard against the same stone wall. It all resolved itself to 
the question of money. If we had money we could scrabble 
along for a time. Without money we were helpless; and 
there wasn’t a place in the world where I could get another 
dollar. Tad was in the same case. So we shook out our 
pockets. We had less than a hundred dollars between us, 
and there were bills to be paid and other expenses to be 
met—to say nothing of wages for our small staff. 

“‘Let’s go to bed,” said Tad. 

There was no good reason for staying up, so we went 
to bed; and when we were dressing in the morning Tad 
evolved a plan. It was this: We were to go down to the 
office, look into the situation thoroughly, get all the infor- 
mation we could from Chet and John; then follow the 
man who sold us the paper to the city he was to practice 
law in and ask him to take the paper back—and give us at 
least enough of our money for railroad fares to the East. 
That cheered us. We thought if we put the case fairly 
and squarely up to the former proprietor he surely would 
be willing to be fair and square himself. That, I may say, 
was the final evidence of the fact that neither of us was fit 
to be at loose in the world without a guardian. 


BY 


Our Benefactor Shown Up in His True Colors 


E FIXED up the paper for the day, writing some per- 

functory editorial articles and handing John’s local 
news to Chet without even reading it. Then we called Chet 
and John in and asked them how about it. John hadn’t 
said much up to that time, but he unbosomed himself then. 
He told how he hadn’t been getting his eight dollars a week 
regularly; how the paper had been milked until the last 
dollar had been extracted; how local advertising contracts 
or agreements had been made for long terms at extremely 
low rates even for so poor a medium, in consideration of 
payment in advance, and how we were stuck with those 
agreements and there could be no money coming in for 
weeks; how dead advertising had been carried along; and 
how the paper man and the plate man and the power man 
and the ink man, and all the rest, had been paid from day 
to day or staved off if possible. In short, he showed us that 
we had bought an entirely worthless property and that if 
we had no money we might as well quit. ; 

We both were confident we could pull out if we had two 
or three thousand dollars; but we might just as well have 
needed two or three millions. I didn’t know how to get any 
money, nor did my partner. Wehad trouble enoughscraping 
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‘heavy fall of snow. We decided it would be wise 
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together the little first payment. So there we 
were! We put all these facts in as presentable 
shape as possible and I started for the city where 
the man who sold us the paper was living. The 
place was away up north and there had been a 


to go as cheaply as possible—and I went in a 
day coach. The weather was bitterly cold and 
so was the day coach. Along about three o’clock 
inthe morning they hustled me out at a junction 
and told me the train I wanted would be by at 
five. I shivered round there until the train came 
along about six, and at noon I got to my desti- 
nation. It so happened a merchant in that town 
was originally from my home village and I went 
to see him and asked him for the name of a good 
lawyer. He told me where to go. 

I laid my case before the lawyer. We had 
heard of some sort of a legal proceeding called 
acapias; and I thought that was what I wanted. 
The lawyer listened gravely and after I had 
finished and suggested a capias—not knowing 
whether acapias was a body execution or adeath 
warrant—the lawyer said: 

“Very well; I can apply for such a writ. Of 
course you are prepared to furnish the necessary 
bond?” 

“Bond!” I gasped. “‘ What sort of a bond?” 

““Why, in a proceeding of this sort it is neces- 
sary to furnish a bond to indemnify the person against 
whom the writ issues should the writ not be well taken.” 

It may be I do not remember the legal terminology cor- 
rectly, but I do remember he wanted a bond; and I also 
remember vividly that I couldn’t have furnished a bond 
for five cents. That was a facer. 

““Can’t we do it without a bond?” J asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Very well,”’ I said; ‘I will go down to my hotel and 
arrange for the bond and call on you later in the day. I 
must wire my partner.” 

As I was going out he coughed inquiringly. I turned. 

“My retainer,’ he suggested suavely. 

“Oh, certainly,” I said quite grandly. ‘‘How much will 
be sufficient?” : 

“Well, about twenty-five dollars will do in the circum- 
stances—though ordinarily I would ask a hundred. I feel 
a deep sympathy for you boys and think you have been 
shabbily treated; so I shall not charge you much.” 

Charge us much! He was then charging me about all I 
had. I took five five-dollar bills from my meager roll of 
money and handed them to him and he gave me a receipt. 
I have that receipt yet. It was the only thing I brought 
home with me. 

I stumbled out to the street, dazed. It had suddenly 
dawned on me that getting back our money and giving 
back the paper were not such simple problems as they had 
seemed to Tad and myself. Indeed, I had a glimmer we 
could do neither thing, 
which proved to be the 
case. I went to the hotel 
and asked about the 
trains. There was no way 
to get out until the next 
morning. So I hunted up 
the former proprietor. I 
found him in an office, sur- 
rounded by lawbooks. He 
wasn’t busy and he was 
surprised toseeme. Iwas 
overcome by my wrongs 
and cried out: “Give us 
back our money, you 
swindler! That paper is 
no good and you sold it 
to us on false pretenses! 
You’re a cheat!”’ 

He was a smooth and 
oily person, that lawyer. 
He half started from his 
chair as if to attack me. 
I hoped he would, for I 
knew I could whip him. 
He didn’t, though. In- 
stead, he sat back, smiled 
rather indulgently and 
said soothingly: ‘‘Calm 
yourself, my dear boy. 
You are excited. What is 
the matter?” 

Iwas gulping likeachild 
when I sat down, wild with 
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“*l Haven’t Got Much Money and I Have just Got to Sleer 


rage and seeing red. I half formed a plan to thro 
and take the consequences. Then a feeling of r 
helplessness came over me and I almost sobbed as 
my recital. 

He listened calmly. Then he began to talk. He 
we had bought the paper with our eyes open; that 
a couple of kids who expected to find as much in 
city as we had left behind us; that running a daily 
a small town was a precarious business at the best, 
we should have known it at the start; that hes 
caveat-emptor plan; and that, being a lawyer, an 
iar with the laws of the state, he had protected 
that he would not give us our money back an 
hold us to our bargain; and that if we did not fi 
obligations he would proceed against us legal! 
that, finally, if we had taken over a proposition | 
with only enough money to pay the first installr 
deserved to lose! And he wished me a very good 
invited me to begin any legal proceedings I saw f 
earliest. possible moment. 

I can see him now as I saw him then—through : 
sitting at his desk, emphasizing his points by tay 
the desk with a pencil and smiling at my great dist 


We Make the Best of a Bad Barga 


WAS bluffed out. I had nothing tosay. I ha 
wondered since whether I should have jumpec 
given him a licking or taken one. My conclusio1 
I showed a little sense by keeping off, for I had b 
dollars and I was in a strange town. I didn’t j 
Instead I shouted incoherently and melodran 
something about getting even with him and stum 
into the snow again. I sent a wire to Tad tellin 
could do nothing, but to keep on getting the ps 
until I got back. I arrived at the office on the ey 
the next day, to find Tad sitting on the tall des 
corner thrumming melancholy chords on his guitar 
I told my story. We counted our money. TI 
less than twenty dollars between us. My trip 1} 
almost twenty and the twenty-five to the law 
peeled us down to almost nothing. Tad had been 
to pay something to the power man and to the r 
and to the paper man. Also, Chet and John had de 
a few dollars each, saying they would quit unless 1 
it. The other printer and the pressman hadn’t 
They didn’t know how bad things were. We sat { 
in the darkness. The “Sole Editors and Prop 
had been depressed into a couple of heartsick, h¢ 
hopeless boys. 
““What’ll we do?”’ I asked finally. 
‘“What is there to do?”’ countered Tad. 
“Nothing.” 
Tad played a few snatches of a serenade. 
“Chop it!” I shouted savagely, “‘or I’ll kick tk 
into splinters.” ‘A 
““Oh, very well,” said Tad; “but I always | 
music in times like these. It has a soothing effect. 
We both laughed. 
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to the disconcerting realization that neither of us 
beg, borrow or steal a penny. 

et’s give the blame thing to John,” suggested Tad. 
Vhat have you got against John?” I asked. 
iere was more talk. Finally we went to our room and 
to bed. Inthe morning we walked down to the office 
cher. We had little to say, but we were thinking the 
-thing—that was how to quit. When we reached the 
», the dingy office, with its pathetic equipment and its 
sable prospects, Tad turned to me and said: 
et’s quit.” 
Jl right,” I replied—and that settled it. Then the 
nme came to the surface. I didn’t know how we were 
>to quit, but I did know I was soon to be relieved of 
oad—and I was happy. Tad felt the same way. We 
d the door open and strode into the room. John was 
gat his desk, grinding out his local. Tad and I dida 
2 around the room; and then, putting our arms on 
inother’s shoulders, we sang, with fine barber-shop 
ls and close harmony effects: 
d her neck she wore a purple ribbon— 
2 wore it in the summertime and in the month of May. 
when they asked her why she wore the ribbon 
» said ’twas for her lover, far away! 

Far away—far away! 

Far away—far away! 

She wore it for her lover, far away! 


en we came in strong with the trombone effect, 
te-da-de!”’ and wound up with a breakdown: 


For round her neck she wore a purple ribbon— 
And she wore it for her lover, far away! 


in jumped up and grabbed his umbrella and Chet 
in with a column rule in his hand. They thought we 
gone crazy. And so we had. We were both so 
ited to get rid of the load that we danced and sang 
nor fifteen minutes. 

‘hat’s the matter?” cried Chet. 

he matter, Mr. Chester White, of Poland, China,” 
. Tad, grabbing Chet by the shoulders and waltzing 
ound the room—‘“‘the mat- 
that this great palladium 
| liberties and organ of the 
hought of the community 
vut to give up the ghost— 
‘suspend, go out of busi- 
die the death of a dog, and 
wise have its bright light 
tuished. That’s what’s the 
r!” And we pulled the 
shed John and the amazed 
into a circle with us and 
vith exquisite tremolo and 
natic variations: “‘Fare- 
farewell, my own true 


imme some paper!” 
od Tad. ‘‘Gimme some 
(until I indite a few words 
ming goodby to this com- 
yy!” And he wrote an 
rial which he headed, 
dictory,’’ and which closed 
this statement: “If the 
+ of this community re- 
er us as long as we shall 
aber them they will erect 
jument to our memory.” 
hat becomes of us?’’ 
red John. 

1 


Tad and I Part 


IN,” I said, “that isn’t 
® important question. 
iportant question is, What 
es of us! You have a 
ul home here, John, sup- 
in regal style on your 
cent salary of eight dollars a week. Before we go, 
we shall pay you all we owe you—and probably 
-money being no object to us at the present time. 
m, John; be perfectly calm. Undoubtedly your old 
ul be back and he will continue as the editorial staff 
tribune of the people.” 
t took the editorial copy. ‘‘I was goin’ to jump the 
anyhow!” he said. We told him to quadruple-lead 
ledictory. Then we discussed ways and means. 
1 suggested there might be a chance of collecting a 
illars on some of the advertising we had been run- 
He thought there were a couple of accounts he could 
nething for. We gave John our blessing and started 
it. Then we decided to withhold the paper until 
the evening so we could get all ready to leave by the 
train. That gave us pause. Leave by the night 
| How in thunder were we going to leave by a night 
It took money to ride on trains and we wouldn’t 
ny after we had squared our bills and paid our help. 


- 


- 


While we were considering this the door opened and a 
young man came in. ‘‘How’s business?’”’ he asked. 

“Rotten!” we both shouted. 

“Same here,’’ he said. Then he told us he had come 
down from Chicago a time before and opened a broker’s 
office for the sale of stocks and grain. He hadn’t made a 
trade. He was broke and he was going back. That, how- 
ever, wasn’t the object of the meeting. He was a tele- 
graph operator, of course, and as he had no business to do 
he listened to the gossip on the wire. He had taken off a 
dispatch that had gone through telling of the death of 
Henry Ward Beecher. He thought we might like to have 
it, inasmuch as he gathered we had no wire service. I 
grabbed it, put a scarehead on it and put it on the first page 
of the paper that night—double leaded. That was the 
only piece of real telegraph news the Evening Eagle had 
during the time the ‘‘Sole Editors and Proprietors’’ were 
editing and proprietoring. 

John came back presently. He had scraped up seven- 
teen dollars. We put this with our pile and paid off. We 
had to pay the plate man when he came round, but we 
decided to use only the paper we had on hand, which 
would print about two hundred copies of the paper. I 
took a few to make my file complete and so did Tad; 
and when the newsboys came we told them to come back 
at six o’clock, that we had had an accident to our press. 
When we did let the paper loose we gave the entire edition 
to the boys and told them to go out and sell what they 
could and keep the change. 

Tad had been rummaging in the desks. Suddenly he 
let out a whoop. “Hi!” he shouted. ‘“Here’s luck! 
Here are parts of mileage books our friend left behind.’’ 

We examined the books with great interest. We 
figured them out by the aid of timetables. With one we 
could go as far as Sioux-City, Iowa, and with the other 
as far as Detrcit. 

“Which way do you want to go?’”’ I asked Tad. 

“T don’t mind,” he answered. 

Neither did I. Sioux City looked exactly as good to me 
as Detroit, which wasn’t very good at that. We discussed 


I Sltid Down the Ladder, Grabbed the Pail and Vanished 


this proposition for a time. Tad didn’t want to make 
a decision, nor did I. Really, it was immaterial —except 
that Tad said he knew a man in Sioux City whom he 
might borrow a few dollars from until he got on his feet. 
They had been school friends and Tad thought he was in 
the coal business. That being the case, I insisted Tad 
should take the Sioux City book, for I knew nobody there, 
nor in Detroit; and I might just as well land in one place 
as the other, inasmuch as J should be without money, 
practically. Tad wouldn’t have it that way. 

“‘Let’s jeff for it,”” he suggested. 

* All right.” 

Jeffing is a game played with type, a printer’s method of 
gambling when nothing else is handy. We went out and 
got the type and jeffed, best two out of three. Tad won. 
He took the Sioux City book and that left me the Detroit 
one. So that was settled. 

As the afternoon wore on we paid our bills round town, 
paid the landlady and the boarding-house keeper and 
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packed our trunks. I sent mine back to the city from 
which we came, by express, and Tad checked his to Sioux 
City. When everybody was paid we had but a few dollars 
left. These we divided equally. 

Then we gave the word to the pressman and the last 
edition of the Evening Eagle, under the sole proprietor- 
ship and editorial management of two boys who at the 
moment had about twelve dollars in capital, was issued. 
Weread Tad’s valedictory with much interest. We thought 
it looked pretty good. It was in the seventh issue under 
our management. 

When we had given the boys their papers we shook 
hands with John and Chet, locked the door and solemnly 
threw the key into a gully that ran near the office. We 
walked down the street and did not turn to look back at 
the scene of our failure. I have never known what became 
of the Evening Eagle. I don’t know whether the man who 
sold it came back and took it, whether the sheriff got it, or 
whether the plant rusted out where it was. I don’t know 
whether the paper was continued, or by whom if it was. 
I don’t know what happened and I have never cared to 
hear about it. 

The only communication I ever had from that place 
since then came a few weeks later. It was from John, and 
he accused me of taking his old, faded umbrella away 
with me. Six months later I heard from Tad. He had a 
job running a coal and wood office on the outskirts of 
Sioux City.. Later he studied medicine and now is a big 
doctor in an Eastern city. 


My Life is Saved by an Irish Frieze Ulster 


flee trains left almost at the same time that night. We 
stayed round the hotel until time to go. Then we spent 
half a dollar each to ride up to the station in a hotel hack. 
There was another passenger. He was a jewelry salesman 
who, as he said, ‘‘was beating it out of this burg.” He had 
done no business. We didn’t know what our friend who 
sold us the paper might try to do, so we said nothing about 
ourselves. We knew we should be out of the state in the 
morning and safe from him, 
at any rate. I never did go 
back in that state for seven 
years. On the way up to the 
train the jewelry salesman told 
us that some big railroad shops 
had recently been moved from 
the city, giving the place a bad 
crimp. That was another indus- 
trial fact we had neglected to 
inform ourselves about before 
we made our plunge. Still, our 
misfortunes were not the fault 
of the people. They were kind 
and hospitable and encouraging. 
They treated us well. The 
trouble was that we were two 
visionary young fools, who 
started ona ten-thousand-dollar 
adventure with about four hun- 
dred dollars in real money. We 
deserved all we got. 

I bade Tad goodby when my 
train came in and climbed 


aboard. We had figured the 
mileage correctly. It lasted to 
Detroit. Then the conductor 


firmly told me he would have 
to have money or another ticket. 
Inasmuch as I had no ticket and 
little money, I got off to think 
the problem over. It was acold 
morning, colder than any other 
morning I have ever known, I 
think, looking back at it; and 
the people of Detroit didn’t seem 
interested in my affairs at all. 
I went uptown and made the 
: rounds of the newspaper offices, 
thinking to get a job. There were no jobs. At least, there 
was no job for me, as various city editors told me variously. 

I had a big Irish frieze ulster I had bought early in the 
winter. It saved my life, for I economized on food. As I 
wandered round Detroit I came on a ticket-scalper’s office. 
I counted my money again. This wasn’t necessary, for I 
knew how much I had. It was less than five dollars. I 
decided to go to Buffalo, for I had a friend there who would 
give me enough for a ticket home. I was sure of that. 
My shoes were good and I spent half a dollar for a pair of 
arctic overshoes at a second-hand store. I figured I would 
ride two dollars’ worth and walk the rest of the way. I 
took some stuff out of my grip and checked the grip in the 
railroad station, thinking to send for it when I was in funds. 
That didn’t cost anything. The man said I should pay 
when I got it out. I never got it out. It may be there yet 
for all I know. I stowed my stuff away in my pockets and 
then went back to the scalper’s office. He had a ticket 
over the Grand Trunk, good as far as London, Ontario. 
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He wanted two dollars and a half for it. I inquired and 
found the regular fare was about three dollars and a half, 
as [remember it. It may have been more or less than that. 
Anyhow, it was more than I wanted to pay, and I went 
back to the scalper and offered him two dollars for his 
ticket to London. He sold it to me. 

The train left about half past ten, but I sat in the sta- 
tion for several hours before that time. It was warm there. 
When the train pulled out I had a comfortable seat in the 
smoking car, though I had nothing to smoke. Money was 
too precious to be wasted on such luxuries. The conductor 
looked at my ticket for a long time. My heart was sick 
with fear that he would reject it and put me off the train. 
Finally he punched it and passed on. One of the dreams 
that comes back to frighten me even now is a vision of 
that conductor—big, bearded, red-faced, standing with a 
lantern under his arm turning that ticket over and over 
and looking quizzically at me. Suppose he had rejected 
it! The thought scares me stiff yet. 

The train ran a little late and it was five o’clock in the 
morning when the brakeman sang out: ‘‘London! All 
out for London! Ten minutes for refreshments.” That 
meant me, though I had no idea of getting any refresh- 
ments at that particular time. I had slept a little and was 
feeling pretty fit. I climbed down and followed the crowd 
into the station. At one end of the big waiting room there 
was a lunch counter. Most of the passengers made dives 
for that and ordered coffee and doughnuts or pie. I went 
over to take a look. 

One sleepy man was in charge. He was busy attending 
to the wants of the passengers. I noticed that the sand- 
wiches and doughnuts and apples and cakes were piled on 
plates near the edge of the counter and that at regular 
intervals there were little round apple pies—nice-looking 
little round apple pies—all brown on top and, where the 
juice had seeped through the edges, that beloved shiny 
black that I knew would taste so well. I fingered my few 
coins. Those apple pies tempted me. And I fell. 


The Old Temptation of the Apple 


] EDGED in here and there among the passengers and 
turned sideways to the counter. Then, at an opportune 
moment, I slipped off an apple pie into the big side pocket 
of my ulster. I waited a minute. Nobody had seen me— 
and I edged in again. Before the conductor called, “All 
aboard!” I had five pies in my ulster pockets—five nice 
little brown apple pies—and a couple of doughnuts. Of 
course I stole the pies. That crime hung heavy over me 
for years; but once, a long time later, when I was up that 
way on a story I went into that station and handed the 
astonished lunch-counter man half a dollar. I told him it 
was conscience money. He thought I was crazy and said 
so, but he didn’t give back the half-dollar! I imagine the 
company didn’t get it either. 

I stood on the platform and watched the passengers get 
aboard. The train pulled out. I watched it as far as I 
could see the rear lights. I reckon I was the loneliest boy 
in the world at that moment! There I was in London, 
Ontario, with about two dollars in my pocket and a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the nearest place where I could 
get any more! I was too proud to telegraph home and I 
resolved to walk in. Walkin! It was in March, cold and 
snowy. I knew all that; but I was young and strong, and 
thought I could manage somehow. My ulster would pro- 
tect me, and I figured I could make fifteen miles a day and 
get there inside of two weeks. Besides, I had five apple 
pies for sustenance and, if worst came to worst, could 
spend a dime or so for food or lodging. 

I turned back into the station. The night man looked 
at me suspiciously. I felt again just as I had felt when the 
conductor scrutinized 
my ticket. Heavens! 
I thought—if he 
should know about 
those apple pies! He 
didn’t, though. He 
asked me what I 
wanted. 

“T want to stay 
here in the station 
until morning,’’ I 
explained hurriedly. 
“The family I am 
going to visit ex- 
pected me last night, 
but I was delayed 
and I don’t want to 
go up to the house 
until morning. Please 
let me sit here. 
I won’t bother 
anybody.” 

He was on the 
point of turning me°* 
out, but I pleaded 
with him so earnestly 
he finally said: 


“All right, kid. Make yourself comfortable. It’s 
against the rules, but I’ll chance it. Only you'll have to 
get out early inthe morning, before the day man comes on.” 

The day man came on at seven o’clock, when it was still 
dark—and still cold, I may say. He made no move to 
shove me out and I stayed on, finally persuading myself I 
had a right to be there, inasmuch as I was waiting for a 
morning train. Presently the train came in. I didn’t 
go on with it, of course; then I bought a cup of coffee and 
started down the track. On the way I ate my first apple 
pie. Coffee and then apple pie may not be the idea of a 
foodfaddist for breakfast, but it hit me as being a most 
excellent combination. Also, as I walked down the track 
through London, I arrived at the wise conclusion that I 
must conserve my food resources or go hungry later in the 
coming days. 

Ingersoll is nineteen miles from London and I thought I 
might be able to get there that day. I started in good form 
and by noon had reached a place called Waubuno.- Then 
I ate another apple pie. It didn’t taste so good as the one 
I had for breakfast, so I put in one of my doughnuts also. 
That helped a lot, and I started off for Ingersoll like a pro- 
fessional pedestrian. My greatest trouble was with my 
ulster. It was very heavy. If I took if off and carried it 
I became too cold, notwithstanding the exertion of walk- 
ing; and if I kept it on I was too hot.. I compromised by 
taking my arms out of my sleeves and letting it swing on 
my shoulders. Before I reached Waubuno I thought that 
ulster weighed a hundred pounds; but three miles the 
other side of Waubuno it began increasing in weight until 
it weighed a ton. I wanted to throw it away, but knew I 
should freeze if I did. I lightened my load by discarding 
most of the things I had kept out of my grip. 

The last five or six miles to Ingersoll were slow and pain- 
ful. My feet began to hurt. My arctic overshoes, for 
which I had spent half a dollar in Detroit, were holding out 
pretty well, but they were uncomfortably warm at times. 
Still, the track was fairly clear and the trains not frequent; 
I plugged along until, about seven o’clock, I got into 
Ingersoll. I had been ten hours making nineteen miles 
and was very tired and very hungry—and I had no place 
to sleep in sight and no food save an apple pie. I walked 
through the town. The most hospitable place I saw was 
a livery stable, where a man was cleaning some horses. I 
asked if I might sit down by his fire for a time. He said I 
could. When he had finished his horses he came in and we 
talked for an hour. He was a middle-aged man, smelling 
strongly of horses; and he told me he slept in a room 
boarded off from the hayloft upstairs in the livery barn. 

I was so tired and sleepy my eyes kept closing and my 
head dropping on my chest. Finally, about nine o’clock, he 
punched me and said: 

“Say, boy, I’m going to bed. Where are you going to 
sleep?” 

“‘T don’t know,” I answered. 

“Haven’t you got any money?” 

““Not much,” I told him, and then let him have my 
whole story. 

“Come on up with me,” he urged. ‘‘I ain’t got much of 
a place, but you’re welcome.” 

He took me up to his room. It was a small room, with 
two bunks in it built against the side of the wall. I turned 
in in the upper bunk, clothes on except my ulster and 
shoes, pulled the blankets over me and was asleep in half a 
minute. He poked me out next morning at six o’clock. 
“Come on down and help me do the chores,”’ he said, 
‘and I'll try to find you some breakfast.” 

When I tried to put on my shoes I found that walking 
nineteen miles through the snow over a railroad track was 
not so easy a task as I had thought it. My feet were 
swollen and painful, and I had hard work jabbing them 


The Last Five or Six Miles to Ingersoll Were Siow and Painful 
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into my shoes. I hobbled down and, after he had 
how to holda pitchfork, helped him with his work. ] 
out about eight and came back with a bucketful o 
and some bread and slices of cold meat. I ate rave 
thinking to conserve my pies, which I had examin 
morning and found to be in fair state of preservati 

He told me Woodstock was the next town of a! 
and, by looking at my timetable, I found it was nit 


‘farther along. About ten o’clock I started. The « 


bright and sunshiny and the snow had thawed : 
so the walking was difficult. My feet hurt toc 
weight of the ulster was unbearable; so I took it 
made a sort of a pack of it with the belt, and ca 
suspended from my left shoulder. Half a dozen 
was on the point of throwing the ulster away, bu 
sense enough to keep it. That was about the first 
had a glimmer of sense since I decided to go into | 
ism for myself. That ulster kept me from freezin, 
dozen times. 

I crawled along the track, passing one or tw 
places where the men who were in sight looked at 
way that said to me plainly: ‘“‘There’s a tramp tha 
to be arrested.’”’ Nobody molested me and I hobb 
Woodstock long after dark. It had taken me all 
walk nine miles. At that rate I would get to Buffal 
in April sometime, I thought. Woodstock is a ni 
town, but there are not many people on the streets 
March nights. I walked up and down the main st 
have forgotten its name, but I suppose it was Kin; 
or High Street; most of them are—looking for 
where I could buy some food for little money. 
eaten two of my pies during the day. The idea ot 
another pie for supper made me ill. I had but « 
and was on the point of throwing that away, but 1 
better of it and kept it. 


Desperate Straits for a Young Report 


WENT into a hotel barroom and asked a man 

there if there was a good, cheap restaurant in tov 
directed me to a place down the street and I got 
stew for fifteen cents that was hot, filling and, 
any doubt, the best dish I have ever tasted in 1 
Then the sleep problem came. I needed sleep mo 
I did food. I could walk no more. Each foot fel 
as a pumpkin and as hot as a baseburner stove. 

The waitress in the restaurant told me there was 
on one of the side streets where I could get a good 
fifty cents, provided I had the fifty. I should have 
in advance, she said, for I didn’t look very respect 
overburdened with money. I went down to the ho 
was a clean-looking place, but the man in the off 
the grimmest-looking person I ever saw. My hea 
as I walked up to the desk. 

“Can I get a room here?”’ I asked. 

“You can,”’ he said with a broad Scotch burt 
speech, “‘if you have the money.” 

‘*How much is it?” 

“Fifty cents.”’ 

I fingered my coins. 
in my resources. 

““Can’t you put me in some back room—any s¢ 
room—anywhere?”’ Lasked desperately — ‘‘and only 
me a quarter? You see,’ I explained tremulou 
haven’t got much money and I have just got t 
I’m in a hard fix; and I’ll send the other quarter 
as soon as I get to Buffalo. Please, mister!” 

He looked at me coldly. ‘‘This is no place for tr: 
he said. 

“T’m no tramp!” I argued. ‘‘Indeed, I am not. 
hard luck, but I’m not a tramp. Come on, now, a 
good fellow. 
any kind of 
you want me 
make up tha 
twenty-five ce 

“Where w 
be getting 
breakfast 
asked, with 
show of inter 

“*T don’t 
or care. Ple 
me have a 
That’s all I a 

He looked 
steadily for a’ 
or two. I mu 
been a woek 
spectacle. TI 
asked, rather 
vantly, I thov 

“What is 
business?” 

“‘T’m a new 
reporter, 

(Contin 

Page 
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P 
DAYBREAK a road hog with a big 
pull of empty steel hoppers at its 
heels turned the bend by Three Mile 
ig and, lining out along the level straight- 
nade a flying run of it for the hump below 
‘ree Mine. Already the rain had begun. 
‘e was something strictly businesslike in the 
gur. It rained as if with a purpose, with a 
ess quietly deliberate. Toward the dawn 
+ht wind had failed, so that the sheet of 
drops streaked the flat, vague background 
hills in lines like a loomwarp set straight 
_ down, a veil beneath which the river’s 
g current ripped past, greasy and yellow. 
by the hour, for the flood was on now in 
, the heavy stage of water swirled high 
the bank, inch by inch reaching nearer to 
last of the lowgrade’s running tracks. By 
»bviously, it would have the ties and rails 
d under. 
road engine, with a final energetic cough, 
the rise below the coal-mine siding, and, 
g along the crest, took the long slope down- 
ae drawbars of the hoppers behind clanking 
ttering as their couplings forged up against 
k. Then the freight whistled for the switch; 
the splitting bellow of the hog’s big pipe, 
ad windows flew open in every miner’s cot 
1e bleak, wide stretch of hillside above, the 
kers briefly showing themselves as they 
junting the empties in the train. Appar- 
ecars—or some of them, at any rate—were 
et off on the siding, and the fact meant 
o these watchers. If there were cars to 
2 pit would work; without them it would 
eidle. For three days past now not a ton 
had been cut or loaded at the Rose Tree. 
aver, this was not the only colliery along 
grade that was hard up for a draft of 
. Half a mile farther up the track was the 
ck, the prize pit of the railroad’s private 
» It took daily a draft of forty steel 
, the Q. T. & I.’s biggest “battleships,” to 
i heavy output; and though as yet the 
id not shut down, it had been only at the 
sleepless effort that division headquarters 
it the demand supplied by empties. 
in, the road’s car distributor, was a young 
it he knew his orders when he had them. 
especially the case, moreover, when the 
ame directly from Pitney himself, the Q. T. & I.’s 
jagent. The night before, Pitney, stalking into 
8 office, had picked up the ear list and, with a 
‘ad conned it over. He was a stodgy, florid man 
aeavy face, thick-lidded, dull, bulging eyes and a 
jaw—chops that were covered with a close, scraggy 
‘of sandy side whiskers; and when he spoke his 
ume ordinarily in a growl. ‘Here, what’s this?”’ 
e forth sharply, his fat forefinger pointing to an 
i the sheet. “You’ve got that fellow Bailey down 
ve system hoppers.” 
nnodded. Bailey was the Rose Tree’s owner, one 
‘w small independents that still managed somehow 
on doing business on the line. How long he would 
2 to do so, however, was more or less of a problem, 
Q. T. & I. somehow had little use either for Bailey 
ie others of his kind. Pitney said as much, in fact, 
nt later, when Garvin explained that for three days 
» Rose Tree hadn’t had a car. 
l, what’s the odds?” grunted the general agent. 
ime like this I’m not going to worry over what’s 
ng to some one-hoss hole in the ground.” Then 
dirritably: ‘Cut him out, do you hear?” 
2 he drew his pencil through the entry Garvin 
sain. ‘Bailey was in here today, Mr. Pitney,” he 
d. “He put up a pretty stiff talk besides.” 
what—made a fuss, did he?” Pitney growled. 
n shook his head. ‘Not exactly a fuss, sir. He 
loading sheets with him, and as you know, Mr. 
for weeks he’s worked only by fits and starts. I’m 
Ss business is in a bad way —anyway, I imagine so.” 
e information Pitney grunted idly. Apparently 
'tvin had said was not news to him, or, if it was, the 
jected him but slightly. More than once he had 
1 that if the road could get rid of its small-fry 
—‘pikers doing business on a shoestring,” as he 
d it—traffic on the Q. T. & I. would be much 
d thereby; and as Garvin drew his pencil through 
y the general agent gave another grunt. 
erstand now,” he ordered, “you’re not} to place 
ty elsewhere till you’ve filled up the Wardrock 
Is that clear to you?” 


By 


BY D. Cc. 


“They Cut the Train, and With Crowbars Sweated the 
g Empties Into Place’’ 


It was perfectly clear. Pitney, as well as Caswell, the 
Q. T. & I.’s president, and Crittenden, the general man- 
ager, were heavy shareholders in the Wardrock Company; 
so naturally, flood or no flood, the pit must not be allowed 
to shut down while there was still a chance to give it cars. 
In consequence, the draft of empties that now bowled 
on their way down the lowgrade had cost Garvin, to gather 
them together, still another night’s loss of needed sleep. 
They were, moreover, the last draft of cars that for days, 
perhaps, would be hauled up out of ‘the hole”—the deep 
flat in the main-line yard on which the division held its 
empties; for when the shifting engine had done drilling 
them out the creeping flood had already risen high enough 
to hiss against the firebox. However, Garvin had filled his 
orders—he had the big draft out under way; and having 
given the road engine a clear track through, he sat down 
to wait until he’d seen personally that the Wardrock got 
its cars. Disciplined as he was, though, there was one kink 
in his orders against which even he had almost struck. It 
was the fact that Pitney had bid him set off the empties on 
Bailey’s Rose Tree siding until the road hog, to make room 
for them, had drilled out the loads at the Wardrock. He 
didn’t like that—not much, at all events. It was bad 
enough to keep the Rose Tree shut down, especially when 
the road refused it cars so that another mine might work; 
but to use the Rose Tree’s siding as a convenience, a work- 
ground for that other, seemed to Garvin a good deal like 
rubbing it in. It was in the midst of these reflections that 
the telegraph sounder at his elbow clicked, then began to 
splutter. Z N tower was calling—it was the block station 
between Rose Tree and Wardrock; and Garvin took the 
eall. “Extra engine 1892 southbound light.’ 

Garvin sighed with relief. It meant that road hog had 
got through safely to the Rose Tree siding, and, having 
dropped its train, had gone on to Wardrock to shift out 
the mine’s big slum of loads. Garvin signed the sheet, then, 
picking up his hat, yawned his way downstairs and home. 

Half an hour afterward things began to happen right 
and left on the lowgrade. 

Up the line at Rose Tree Bailey heard the first bleat of 
the road hog as it whistled for the switch. Daylight had 


[AXIMILIAN FOS 


ILLUSTRATED HUTCHISON 


come now; and, rising alertly from his desk 
in the tipple’s dingy scaleroom, he climbed 
the stairway to the loading stage and 
walked out toward the stringpiece. As he got 
there the engine, with a whine of air through its 
trainline, was just coming to a halt. Out behind 
the flag had already dropped from the hind end, 
while the freight conductor, hopping off at the 
switch, had thrown the lever and was wigwagging 
up ahead for the hog to set back against the train. 

Bailey gapedinastonishment. There were forty- 
eight empties in the draft and each was a “‘battle- 
ship,” a huge, high-sided gondola of fifty tons’ 
capacity. Eight of the big hoppers alone would 
hold the mine’s entire output for a day; the full 
string, were it placed for him to load, would run 
the pit for a week. As he watched he saw the long 
string come trundling in one by one over the 
switchpoints of the Rose Tree’s siding. It seemed 
incredible—as, indeed, it was—that Pitney, at a 
time when empties were so scarce, should fill him 
out like this; but then Bailey saw no reason to 
doubt it. There were the cars upon his switch; 
they were there where he could load them; and 
with a sudden gasp of exultation he turned from 
the rail and, darting along the platform, made his 
way out toward the tipple’s river end. Below him 
a man was squatted on the bank, anxiously eying 
the current that leaped and boiled round the out- 
board timber struts. Raising his voice above the 
roar of the water, Bailey shouted down to him. 
“Hoskins!—I say there!’’ he yelled. Amid the 
noise that the booming river made he had to shout 
twice before he could make the other hear. 

Hoskins was the mine’s pitboss. All the night 
he and Bailey had hung round the tipple and its 
underpinning, sleeplessly watching and calculating 
the fast creep of water upward toward the mine’s 
topworks.: It was coming still more swiftly now, 
for back in the hills during the week the winter’s 
heavy fall of snow had begun to melt, and to help 
it here was the rain. Together they promised 
trouble; and as he looked down, Bailey, in spite 
of his momentary exultation, was shocked to see 
how close the water had crept to the crest of the 
bank. Only a foot and a half of crumbling mud 
stood between the river and the outlying flat—a 
leeway that was perilously scant against a flood 
now rising an inch or more to the hour. What 
is more, should the flood break this narrowing 
boundary, the mine’s topworks would suffer heavily, as 
more than once a mine’s topworks had suffered along that 
uneasy stream; and afterward, too, unless they could ditch 
and dike to prevent it, the mine itself might suffer also. 
However, the disaster hadn’t happened yet, so at the 
moment what concerned Bailey most was the fact that 
he had a full train of hoppers to load—forty-eight big 
“‘battleships.’’ With a lively air of jubilation he cried 
down the news to the pitboss. 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed Hoskins doubtfully. 
week’s run, ye say?”’ 

Bailey roared back at him to hurry. Time meant money 
now, dollars to every minute, for with the flood coal prices 
had gone soaring. These hoppers, had he but time to load 
them all, might mean salvation. At any rate—or so he 
figured—the cash the loaded cars represented would go 
far toward staving off for the moment the trouble that 
of late had cost him more than one night’s loss of sleep. 
“You get a move on, Hoskins!” he shouted. ‘Rout out 
the men, Isay!” Already seven o’clock was fast approach- 
ing, the hour when if there was work the whistle blew, and 
unless the signal was sounded on the minute not all the 
gangs might report for duty at the pitmouth. So waiting 
only till he saw Hoskins start trudging stodgily for the 
boiler house, Bailey clattered down the tipple’s shaky 
stairway and rapidly picked his way out along the web of 
loading tracks that led to the head of the switch. Half- 
way there he gave a gasp, then a sudden shout. The 
engine, cut loose from its train, was slowly pulling out, 
leaving behind it not only the hoppers, butits cabin as well. 
What it meant was that the caboose blocked the way to the 
switches that led to the Rose Tree’s loading screens. 

The colloquy that followed, though brief, was crisp and 
to the point. ‘‘What’s that?” cried Bailey, staggered at 
what he’d been told. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me I’m not to 
have these cars?”’ 

The freight conductor shook his head deliberately. 
“No, sir; not a hake,” he answered, and at the reply a tide 
of color swept up into Bailey’s face. If the cars were not 
his to load then why had they been set off on his siding? 
“Look here,”’ he demanded, his face set; ‘‘who told you 
to try this on me?” 


“A full 
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News travels fast up and down the railroad, and what 
was happening at the Rose Tree was more or less an open 
secret even to the train crews. However, the freight 
conductor had no quarrel with Bailey, so when he spoke 
both his tone and manner were quiet. ‘“‘Now don’t you 
be sore on me, Mr. Bailey,’”’ he responded. ‘‘Orders is 
orders, you know that, and mine was just to make this 
siding, then go on to Wardrock. They’re filled up with 
loads there, and when I’ve got them shifted out I’m to 
come back and pick up this here string.”’ 

Bailey said no more. A moment later, though, a long 
blast from the boiler house brought him out of his dull stupe- 
faction, and stepping down from the track he turned from 
the shifter and walked slowly back to the mine. There in 
the boiler room Hoskins apparently had tied down the 
cord of the pit’s big pipe, for it still roared and blatted, its 
echoes beating to and fro between the hills in deafening 
iteration. Bailey, however, with a shake of his head cut 
short the pitboss’ noisy effort. ‘“‘It’s no go, Hoskins,’ he 
announced dully. ‘‘ You go out and tell the men. We’ve 
got to shut down the mine again.” 

The pitboss gaped. “‘Eh, what—shut it down?” he 
repeated, open-mouthed with amazement. 

“Why, yes,”’ said Bailey, and explained quietly that the 
cars, after all, were not meant for the Rose Tree to load. 
““What’s happened,” he added, shrugging himself, ‘‘is that 
Pitney—he or some of them anyway—has just used our 
siding for a convenience.” 

Again the pitboss gaped. Then a word escaped him, a 
good, hearty Scotch oath, and at the man’s heat Bailey 
smiled a little. Somehow the wrath of the pitboss com- 
forted him; for, as he told himself now, if there was one 
thing he’d not found wanting at the Rose Tree it was the 
loyalty of hismen. He walked to the door, and was slowly 
trudging back to his scaleroom office when he heard 
Hoskins come scuffling after him. ‘“ Wait!’ cried the 
pitboss, and gripped him by the elbow. 

There was a pause then. During it Hoskins peered curi- 
ously into Bailey’s face. Afterward, with a sly and cunning 
gleam in his eyes, he pointed toward the near-by tracks. 
“Meester Bailey, look!’ said Hoskins. ‘‘ Yon’s forty-eight 
fine big cars on yer siding, and if ye’ll hark to me, man,’”’ he 


rambled on, “‘I’ll be plain to say it’s providential.”’ 
“Providential? What do you mean?” Bailey dully 
demanded. 


Again a gleam sprang into Hoskins’ eye. “‘Give me the 
word, yer say-so, Meester Bailey,” he said abruptly, “and 
T’ll show ye.” 

Still Bailey did not understand. Then the pitboss again 
gripped him by the elbow. “Listen,” he said, and began 
pouring a flood of words into Bailey’s ear. An exclamation 
suddenly escaped him. ‘‘Eh, what?” he cried, astounded. 

“Aye, I mean it!” grunted the pitboss. ‘Will ye say 
the word?” 

For another moment Bailey paused as if to consider. 
“Mind ye!” cried Hoskins; “it’s make or break anyway, 
and it can do you no harm at the worst. Havel yer say?”’ 
he demanded again, and looking up Bailey gave him a nod. 

It was enough. With a shout the pitboss sprang out 
into the open and roared an order to the topmen. Then 
with the gang at his heels he sped across the tracks, making 
apes Age the airing of idle hopreles 


The vente of that Averitt oi dest will lane be tera hevad 
on the lowgrade. They began at daybreak, and from then 
on until midnight every man in Pitney’s office—Pitney 
himself included—was kept steadily on the jump. 

It was at seven sharp, just after Garvin had left, when 
the first news trickled into the dispatcher’s room. It was, 
in effect, a wire from Z N tower, a brief message saying 


There Were the Cars Upon His Switch; 
There Where He Could Load Them 


They Were 


that the river bid fair within an hour to break through at 
Wardrock. Already the bank was caving in; and would 
headquarters please see that the construction gang, as well 
as a trainload of ballast, was hurried there at once? Half 
an hour later came a second message. This had nothing 
to do with the flood, but with something else. It was, 
moreover, something of a nature that fairly staggered the 
man that took it. Once he had confirmed the message he 
snatched up the telephone and, calling 
for Garvin’s house, kept on ringing till he 
had him. Garvin, who was just tum- 
bling drowsily into bed, listened wide- 
eyed to the news; then, flinging on his 
clothes, came posting back to the office. 
Once there he, too, grabbed up the tele- 
phone. ‘Plug in on Mr. Pitney’s private 
wire,’’ he ordered sharply, “‘and keep on 
ringing till you get him.” 

“But Mr. Pitney will be still asleep,”’ 


the operator protested. “It’s only a 
quarter to eight!” 
“Never mind the hour,’’ Garvin sav- 


agely retorted. ‘You get him, do you 
hear?” 

It took a long while to make the con- 
nection. Afterward, when Pitney had 
come to the wire, it took an equally long 
time to make him understand exactly 
what had happened. 

“Look here!”’? he demanded wrath- 
fully. ‘“‘What are you fellows paid for 
anyway? I’m not the one to notify 
whether the track’s gone out or not.” 

“T know that, Mr. Pitney,’ Garvin 
answered shortly. ‘The super’s office 
had the news long ago. What I wanted 
to tell you was, it’s the tracks at Wardrock Mine siding.” 

Instantly the general agent showed awakening interest. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed; then asked instantly: ‘‘How bad is 
the damage?” 

The damage was very little as yet. ‘‘But that isn’t all, 
Mr. Pitney—there’s still something else,’’ Garvin added. 
Then he gave him his other news, a bit of information that 
seemed, somehow, to knock the breath out of the utterly 
stupefied general agent. 

“Hey, what?” he roared. 
he exploded. 

Garvin, however, though he had himself been almost 
dumfounded at the news, was now quite sane and calm. 
“‘Tt’s the fact, Mr. Pitney,” he responded blandly. ‘‘They 
have a shift already under the tipple and have begun to 
work on the cars.” 

Again the receiver snapped and crackled in Garvin’s 
ear. Then Pitney’s voice arose phoenixlike out of the 
blazing fierceness of his wrath, and Garvin grinned briefly 
as he listened. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ cried Pitney, 
his voice halting in his wrath, “‘that Bailey—that piker, 
that fellow—had the nerve?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Pitney,’ Garvin assured him. 
“‘Birge—he’s the freight conductor, you know—Birge 
wires from Z N that they first dropped the road cabin 
down through under the tipple; then when they had it 
out of the way they cut the train, and with crowbars 
sweated the empties into place.’ 

A second explosion ensued, its echoes roaring through 
the wire to Garvin’s waiting ear. After it had passed 
there came a pause. Garvin sat silent, waiting patiently 
while the general agent made up his mind what to do. 
“Mr. Garvin,” said Pitney, and his voice now was both 
cool and quiet, though indeed it rasped like a file. ‘‘You 
order that road crew to get back to Rose Tree and haul 
out those hoppers—every last one of them, do you hear! 
Haul them out, I say, whether the cars are loaded or not. 
Understand, do you?” 

Garvin understood perfectly. “Yes, sir,’’ he replied; 
“only the fact is, Mr. Pitney, after the switch was closed 
Bailey and his men smashed the switch-locks at both ends 
of the siding. They’ve got us shut out fore and aft.” 

He thought, when he had said this, that something 
must have happened at the wire’s other end—perhaps 
apoplexy; for a long moment of silence fell thereafter. 
“Mr. Pitney! I say, Mr. Pitney!” he called; and after 
a while the telephone again began to crack and buzz. 

“You hold that construction train, do you hear!’ 
ordered Pitney, his voice thick. ‘“I’ll come over and 
handle this myself.”’ 


“Why, man, you’re crazy!”’ 


In the mean while, up at Rose Tree, Bailey, the author of 
the morning’s business, sat quietly on the tipple’s string- 
piece, watching and waiting. That there would be trouble 
he was sure—but what of it? Hoskins had said it was 
“make or break’”’ at Rose Tree, but frankly the case was 
even worse. Bailey was broken now. In a month’s time 
or less a quarter’s interest charges would be due on the 
Rose Tree’s bonds, and where he was to get the cash to 
meet it he could not for his life have told. However, if 
there was a row, as surely there would be one, there was 
still this much about it: In a court of law the row, as such, 


*“‘You Hold That Construction 
Train, Do You Hear! I’lt Come 
Overand Handle This Myseif’’ 


April 2 


would make pretty good evidence that the road 
to give others when, somehow, it seemed to have 
for him. 

Things were going fast now. Cage after ca 
whirring to the top, each with its loaded pit-wagor 
as the coal in a steady stream went roaring in oy 
screens, Bailey grinned broadly to himself. Over at 
rock, too, as he could see, they too were workin 
So far the flood had not yet reach 
topworks; and under the tipple th 
hog drifted to and fro, shifting o 
loads as fast as it could, making 
on the screen tracks for the big 
empties that was coming. 
again, Bailey looked out towal 
Wardrock’s river end. A gang of la 
was scattered along the bank, 
and delving like beavers, for g 
points along the flat, as he could se 
he looked closer, the current had a 
begun to break through. Instan 
was reminded of what might 
nearer home; and walking out © 
edge of the tipple he gave one 
below, then came hurrying back, 
for Hoskins to come and look. | 

In the hour the situation had 
grave. Ona line with the pitm 
section of bank had begun to giv 
Hoskins groaned when he saw it. * 
man!”’ he droned, eying it with a1 
stare; ‘’tis like that both man a 
elements be agin us the day. We 
added, ‘“‘there’s nowt to it but we 
take a few laddies from the cars 
ow! I could fair greet at the tho 

“Yes, we'll have to,”’ Bailey was saying, when suc 
he stopped short, aware abruptly that he stood alon 
the mine yard Hoskins was skipping like a goat, sh 
as he ran; for from the lowgrade beyond a loud, h 
bellow had arisen, the whistle of a road engine. 

The shifter was returning 


“Benny,” eae Hoskins greeting the freight con 
whom he knew. “Benny,” said he, suggestively bra 
ing the pickstock he held in his hand, “‘ye’d best be 
way, laddie. Will I make it plain to ye noo?” he 
impatiently. 

The freighthand looked up startled. Already 1 
seen what had happened to the switch-lock, and, ' 
to this, here was the pitboss waving a club in h 
Behind him, moreover, hovered a little group of to 
who edged closer, rolling up their sleeves in vivid pant 
as they closed in on the switch. f 

“Say,” Birge demanded shortly, “who’s busted 1 
padlock?” j 

At once Hoskins frankly told him. “Benny, my 
he answered genially, “twas my own self that ; 
And noo listen, my lad,’’ he as genially added; 4 
verra busy here the morning, what with all the ea 
road has given us to load; and if you don’t mind, ju 
git out of here! Aye, d’ye twig, laddie?’’ blandly in 
Hoskins, and spat suggestively on his hands. 

By now the road crew had come up and was look 
in amazement. Birge, however, who now knew the 
was not only amazed, he was dumfounded. 
taken place was, moreover, something that no en 
the rules and regulations provided for, so after a 
look at the switch-lock he and the road crew backed 
from Hoskins and his laddies and briefly held a ¢ 
As a result of it the five suddenly tumbled aboa 
shifter, and at full tilt went plowing back to ZN. 
It was the message they sent from there that ne 
vin to rouse Pitney out of his usual morning’s 

“Hey, mon! and what d’ye think of it noo?” 
Hoskins, slapping his thigh in glee. ‘‘Eh, what?” 

Bailey shook his head. This had been but a ski 
and though indeed they had won it, what would hb 
should headquarters decide to come down on th 
force? Two hours later he discovered. | 

It was at ten o’clock to the minute when the col 
tion train hove into view at the bend by Thre 
Crossing. Hitting the curve at high speed, it roare 
the easy grade, and with a screech from its whistle b 
the hump and came hustling down the long slope tow 
mine siding. However, it didn’t pull up as it ¢ 
the switch, but, swinging on, to Bailey’s astonis 
headed down the lowgrade toward Wardrock. As it 
though, Bailey got a brief glimpse of a figure that 
out of the engine-cab window to scowl at him sa 
It was Pitney, of course, the general agent himsel 
Bailey thought he had never seen the man’s . 
whiskers look so scraggy and bristling. y 
signaled trouble. 

Abreast of the tower the train began to slacken 
Then it whistled for the Wardrock switch, and as it 
to a halt Bailey saw some one alight from the en; 
with a wave of his hand point back toward the Ros 


tward the train returned slowly to the tower cross- 
, and switching to the northbound running track 
4 hustling up the line. 
Hskins, too, had been watching this maneuver. “ Weel, 
cer Bailey?’’ he inquired tentatively as he spat on 
nds again. “Weel, what’s like we’ll be doing noo?” 
Bley slowly shook his head. “It’s no use, Hoskins,” 
irmured with a shrug. ‘“‘We’ll have to cave. You 
yae gang they had aboard, didn’t you?”’ 
0 pitboss wrinkled up his nose. ‘Aye, they’ll be 
jr more aboard. All the same, Meester Bailey,’’ he 
hopefully, “there’ll be a bit few laddies more in the 
o that would not mind the taste of trouble.’’ 
Jley laughed in spite of himself. No doubt at the 
‘tion whole gangs of them would volunteer to make 
ar South Side Saturday night of it, but what would 
Phat avail? Turning away, he walked slowly out to 
‘itch head. 
vin had already alighted from the train. He had 
nown Bailey and, what is more, he liked him. The 
ot, however, was not exactly suited to show either 
tdislikes. It was one, rather, that must be approached 
tilly —not to say judiciously. 
ell, Mr. Bailey?”’ said Garvin, his tone inquiring. 
all?” inquired Bailey. 
a moment the two studied each other. Then when 
use broke it was Bailey that spoke. Shrugging him- 
: waved his hand to- 
ecars below. “‘Isup- 
ou’ve come for your 
‘s. Well, there they 
ye said. ‘“‘Now go 
‘and take them!”’ 
t was all. Turning 
heel, Bailey walked 
_ the scalehouse, his 
'in his pockets, 
At the same time 
an’s head was held 
aight, and he even 
to whistle. It was 
particular moment 
le section of bank 
the mine gave way 
resounding roar. 
n Bailey reached 
pple-head Hoskins 
eady standing there 
down at the flood. 
eath, the water had 
out rapidly along a 
ction of the flat, and 
he weight of the 
shind it was slowly, 
less surely, creeping 
oward the pitmouth. 
sly, it would not be 
w, unless they made 
ove to halt it, before 
d would drown out 
ks below; and with 
'm realization of the 
that fronted themen 
the seized Hoskins, 
to him in alarm. 
ins nodded dully. “The men be coming out 
I’ve had ’em warned,” he said. Then, with his 
ranging gloomily about him, he added slowly: 
syer orders, Meester Bailey? It’s like we’d best be 
ymething if we mean to save the pit.” 
y was staring fixedly up the bend toward Ward- 
Te could see that now the gang once working on the 
jad been driven back and was working madly to 
/‘p an embankment round the shaft. Out in front 
istood directing the operation, and with the road’s 
ction crew to help they were all working desper- 
| Bailey, with a start, peered closer. “I say, 
,” he suddenly demanded, “‘you’re sure, aren’t you, 
the men are coming out?” 
sailey’s tone Hoskins looked at him startled. 
ES wrong?”’ he demanded. 
7 stood for a moment watching, then he pointed 
the Wardrock. “The flood’s getting away from 
‘oskins. There’s that wall in North 108; and, if the 
Es into the Wardrock, as sure as shooting it’ll break 
f with a rush. Here—you hurry!” cried Bailey. 
ose men out of there on the jump. Don’t let them 
sather up their tools. If that wall goes He ahihe 
was already halfway down the ladder now; and 
over the rail, Bailey stared across the-flat at the 
men working furiously round the mouth of 
: 2k Mine. 
W3 as Bailey had said—if the water broke into the 
4 door it would drown the Rose Tree Mine as well. 
‘aS no escaping it; for a year before, in driving 
tries through the coal, the Wardrock Company 
i). cut through into the Rose Tree’s outlying gallery. 
yrd they had raised a wall between, but at the best 
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it was only a flimsy partition—two courses of brick set 
loosely against floor and roof and daubed over with a thin, 
airtight coating of cement. It would not stand half a 
minute’s pressure, should the water pour down into either 
mine. Biting nervously at his fingernails, Bailey stood 
there waiting. He was still watching, fidgeting, half an 
hour later, when Hoskins came panting up the stairs. In 
the mean while, over at Wardrock, they had just begun 
to make progress against the flood. 

“They’re all out, Meester Bailey,” the pitboss reported. 
“The last man’s just come on top.’ 

“You're sure?”’ demanded Bailey. 

“ Aye, sir, that I am,’’ answered Hoskins. ‘I cleared the 
pit myself.” 

He had no sooner said it, though, than to his inconceiv- 
able amazement he heard Bailey break abruptly into a 
gale of high and crackling laughter. ‘‘Fine!” he cried, and 
thereat clapped Hoskins smartly on the shoulder. ‘Fine! 
And now, Hoskins,” he added uproariously, “just let’s you 
and I sit here and enjoy this morning’s circus!” 

“Eh, what?—the circus?’’ echoed Hoskins. 

Bailey nodded, then pointed up the track. “The circus, 
Hoskins—exactly. Yes, and there comes the band-wagon 
now,” he added. 

It was a road engine that Hoskins saw, backing down 
toward Rose Tree; it was the same engine that only half an 
hour before had pulled out of Rose Tree siding with the cars 


“‘Now Dig, Ye Tarriers!”’ 


that the Rose Tree had stolen. Now it was returning, 
bringing back the selfsame hoppers with it. 

“Don’t you see?—understand it?’ Bailey laughed, 
nudging the pitboss in the ribs. ‘Why, it’s as plain as the 
nose on your face.”’ 

There was no denying that Hoskins’ nose was pretty 
plain. However, though he first fondled it thoughtfully, 
then scratched the tip of it in a further effort to think, his 
bewilderment was still evident. 

“Listen,” said Bailey. ‘They’ve brought back those 
hoppers because they have no place to put them—the 
flood’s drowned their tracks, you know. But that’s not 
all,’’ he added sharply. ‘No, not by along chalk! Look! 
There’s Pitney himself! He’s come, you know, to see how 
we are getting along.” 

““We—us, do you mean?” the pitboss grunted. Then 
he shrugged himself. ‘‘It’ll be a fine day, I’m thinking,” 
retorted Hoskins, ‘when Pitney will be worrying over 
what’s happening to the Rose Tree. Aye! and especially,” 
he added, “when at the Wardrock they’ll be having worse 
troubles of their own.”’ 

“Yes,” laughed Bailey, ‘it’s because of their trouble— 
because they’re scared still—that they’ve come over to 
have a look at us!” 

“Eh, what?” the pitboss gasped. A glint of Bailey’s 
meaning had come to him now, and he leaned back gaping. 

Then Bailey told him what he meant. ‘“They’ve just 
thought of it, Hoskins—it’s the wall in South 108! They’re 
holding the flood at Wardrock, yes, but what good will it 
do them? What—I ask—should it break through here 
and pour down into Rose Tree pit?” 

It was clear now, plain as day to Hoskins. Conse- 
quently, a moment later Pitney in the mine yard below 
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was amazed, not to say startled, to see high above him 
on the tipple a man who danced about in the downpour 
wild-cutting pigeon wings. 

Instead of going down to greet his distinguished visitor, 
Bailey allowed the general agent to puff and pant his way 
up the tipple’s shaky staircase. However, when Pitney 
arrived gasping at the top, Bailey urbanely saluted him. 

“T came,” said Pitney, suave though out of breath— 
“T came to see if the road could offer some help.” 

Bailey shook his head. “Why, no, thank you, Mr. 
Pitney,”’ he answered. ‘None that I can think of.” 

At the nonchalance of this, its air of easy assurance, 
Pitney gave a little start. “What say?—none?” he 
inquired, his tone surprised. 

Bailey again serenely smiled. ‘“‘I said we needed no 
help, thank you,’”’ he repeated. 

At this Pitney looked genuinely astonished. 

“You don’t understand me,” he protested. “If you 
need help—any help whatever—my men will be glad to 
give it. Yes, without cost, Mr. Bailey—without any 
expense to you,’’ he added, smiling suavely. 

But Bailey asked no help. He merely shook his 
head again. ‘Thanks, Mr. Pitney,’ he said once more; 
“but we can manage without any help, any aid from— 
ah—the road.” 

At this Pitney’s manner of pompous suavity deserted 
him. “But the flood—it’s growing serious,’ he was say- 
ing, when from below 
arose Hoskins’ voice, call- 
ing to the gang hard at 
work on the embank- 
ment by the river edge. 
Pitney halted. “Hey, 
there! knock off, laddies!”’ 
Hoskins was yelling, his 
voice pitched high above 
the roaring of the flood 
that churned and eddied 
under the tipple’s timber 
underpinning. ‘You e’n 
quit noo. We'll be but 
wasting time to try and 
hold that water.” 

“Eh, what?’’ cried 
Pitney. Rushing to the 
rail of the tipple, he gave 
one look at the pitboss 
and his gang. They had 
quit their work and were 
standing there, staring at 
the flood. “I say!” cried 
Pitney, rushing back to 
Bailey. ‘‘What’s happen- 
ing here? I demand to 
know.” 

“Happening?” repeated 
Bailey, his tone more 
bland than ever. “Why, 
nothing!” 

“Nothing!’’ echoed 
Pitney, his voice shaking. 
“Nothing? Why, you’re 
calling off yourmen. Good 
Heavens, man!”’ he cried 
suddenly. ‘‘Don’t you 
know you'll be flooded out, your pit ruined, if you 
don’t do something? Look!’ he vociferated; “the 
water’s already halfway up to your mine!” 

It was in the same calm, provoking tone as before and 
with the same smile that Bailey answered the now irate 
general agent. ‘‘Yes, I know all that, Mr. Pitney. How- 
ever, the fact is,’”’ he added genially, ‘‘that I don’t want to 
save the mine. Let it flood—be ruined —if it likes.” 

Pitney stared at him agape. ‘‘DoI infer—do you mean 
to say,” he stuttered, “that you'll allow your mine—a 
valuable property—to go to ruin—like this?” 

It was precisely what Bailey meant. ‘Look here, Mr. 
Pitney!” he cried abruptly; ‘‘let’s be frank. You’re not 
interested in my property—not for my sake anyway —no 
matter what you say. Neither are you interested in me. 
The fact is, from the time I first started here, you and 
the rest of you over there at Wardrock have done your 
best to put me out of business. What’s more, Mr. Pitney, 
you’ve succeeded; for, thanks to you—you and the other 
grafters with you—I’m down and out at last.” Then he 
laughed. ‘Allright!’ he scoffed, bobbing his head at the 
stupefied man before him. ‘You’ve had your innings, 
so now I’ll have mine. If the river gets to my mine, 
why, let it! And now put that in your pipe and 
smoke it!” 

Then Pitney found his voice. During Bailey’s sharp 
harangue he had stood there convulsed, his bulldog face 
expressing every shade of emotion from wrath and injured 
dignity to alarm and consternation, the fact being that 
he understood just as well as Bailey did what would hap- 
pen to the Wardrock Mine were the flood to turn from 
its channel and drown out Rose Tree pit. “I warn you! 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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the comparatively comparative merits of our two 

largest cities—New York and Chicago—as theatrical 
centers it is well for one first to seek a position of safety 
and aloofness. Accordingly, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
would seem to be a convenient location from which to 
observe and cogitate on these matters, Sewickley being 
just halfway between as the crow flies, or as the crow would 
fly if he flew on one of the fliers which fly back and forth 
between the two; and furthermore, Sewickley, so far as is 
known, having no leaning, slant, bias or prejudice toward 
the New York attitude, which is haughty and contemptu- 
ous, or toward the Chicago attitude, which is indignant 
and vociferous. 

Standing, therefore, firmly intrenched at Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, and looking first one way and then the 
other, one is struck almost immediately by the dis- 
tressful circumstance that Chicago has no Great White 
Way, no Broadway, no Rialto. To be sure, Chicago has 
a considerable number of thoroughfares that are fairly 
creditable Great White Ways, as G. W. W.’s go, they being 
much better lighted than Broadway would be if all the 
advertising signs were turned off and Broadway had to 
depend upon the city for illumination. However, the fact 
that Chicago’s theaters are scattered about over a square 
mile or so of territory, while New York’s are strung like 
beads upon a wire along a single stretch of Broadway, 
constitutes, from the New York point of view, a fatal error. 
Also Chicago has the bad taste to be located such a 
considerable number of miles beyond New York that it is 
practically outside the zone of the metropolitan or New 
York influence—and that makes the fatal error go double. 


\ K y HEN one starts out to contrast the comparative or 


The City of Kindly Dramatic Critics 


N SOOTH, to hear some of the theatrical overlords of 

New York conversing, you, the observant onlooker and 
innocent bystander, might well be led to believe that this 
place—Chicago—is but a hopelessly provincial community 
of alleged souls—alleged but not satisfactorily proved— 
located somewhere on the Far Western frontier of our 
country, an overgrown one-night stand, a tank town that 
has got too big for its pants—pants being the Western 
colloquialism for trousers—a jay stop that would best be 
skipped over altogether were it not for the necessity of 
breaking the long road jump from Ypsilanti to that other 
town, Ohwhatsitsname, out yonder in Minnesota, or 
Wisconsin, or somewhere out that way—oh, yes; that’s 
it—Milwaukee! As for Chicago’s pretensions as a dra- 
matic-producing and dramatic-developing center, Pooh! 
Bah!—three short, sharp poohs, followed by a long, deep 
bah, like a switch engine signaling! You would gather 
that a Chicago producer’s office greatly resembles the 
interior of a Michigan logging camp, with crude, coarse, 
fur-bearing persons coming in at intervals, wearing earbobs, 
and gum boots with felt uppers to them, and spitting on 
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the stove. Howsomever, Chicago, in this painful regard, 
does not stand in a class by itself. With the utmost impar- 
tiality and fairness, New York entertains the above opin- 
ion for every other place on the map, from Brooklyn to 
Monterey. 

Now then, inclining his head slightly to the left and 
regarding Chicago again, the attention of the Sewickley 
observer is caught by the contention of the Chicago mana- 
gers that in the last fifteen years, and notably in the last 
ten, Chicago has been an active, aggressive source and well- 
spring of creditable drama. What is more, these parties 
would appear to have the goods to prove the truth of what 
they claim. Chicago managers say that Chicago critics are 
kindlier than New York critics and just as keen in their 
judgments, and that the same may be said for Chicago 
audiences as compared with New York audiences. They 
say that New York is ready to welcome to its steel-clad 
bosom anything theatrical that has the backing of European 
indorsement, and at the same time is inclined to look down 
on native American talent simply because it is American. 
And, for example, they point to the two conspicuous 
cases—the late Joseph Jefferson, who never became really 
popular on Broadway, and the late Richard Mansfield, 
born abroad, but an American-actor all the same, who was 
years in winning the recognition which the rest of the 
country gave him, but which New York denied until his 
marvelous triumph as Cyrano at the Garden Theater, 
about the time of the Spanish War. The truth would 
seem to be that Chicago is willing to be shown, whereas 
New York starts out with its mind already made up. 


Geographical conditions may have something to do with’ 


this, Chicago lying nearer to Missouri than New York 
does—and New York lying nearer to Boston, Massachusetts, 
and London, England, than Chicago does. 

There doesn’t seem to be much doubt, if any, that 
Chicago’s dramatic critics are more open-minded than 
New York’s and less inclined than New York’s to exploit 
their own gifts of wit at the expense of the play and the 
players. Chicago people say Chicago accepts or rejects 
a play that comes from New York irrespective of its New 
York criticisms, and tries to judge it honestly on its merits. 
At the same time Chicago papers customarily reprint 
columns of New York criticisms of any production that 
makes its début in New York, a compliment which the 
New York papers never think of returning in the case of 
a Chicago-made production. It is claimed in Chicago that 
New York critics go on the broad common assumption 
that Chicago is not capable of turning out a really worth- 
while production, and so, as a class, refuse to recognize 
Chicago as a center of productional activity. On the other 
hand, Chicago concedes that New York is and probably 
always will be the main forcing-bed of theatrical endeavor 
and activity on this continent; but insists that the growth 
of Chicago in the same regard is a recognizable and indis- 
putable fact, and is entitled to fairer treatment at the 
hands of the New York brethren. 
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Take musical comedies—that’s an awful thing 
anybody to take!—but, for example, take them. C 
in recent years has been responsible for a large shar 
output of home-made musical comedies. It is € 
recognize the typically Chicagoese style of musica 
You see one of them and you know all the others. 
ning through it, like a streak of lean through a fat 
middling meat, a Chicago musical show always has 
vein of sentiment and even of pathos mixed in anc 
mingled with the horseplay, the music and the | 
condition of irresponsibility that mainly constitu 
brand of entertainment. ‘It’s East Lynne set tor 
as one Chicago reviewer dubbed it. 


Clean Shows for Chicago 


EW YORK will have none of it though. LetaC 
made musical show dare to rear its timid h 
Broadway and it is the merry custom of the Ney 
critics to leap upon it with harsh, raucous cries and 
apart. On the road, however, Chicago musical co 
are exceedingly popular, and particularly so in the’ 
in that part of the West which lies west of Pittsburg 
how. In this somewhat expansive stretch of te 
Chicago musical shows uniformly earn more mol 
the amount invested than New York musical sho 
which, so the Chicago boosters declare, is a sign tl 
country at large is getting cured of the belief that tl 
York verdict necessarily spells success or a swift 
death for a piece, and is willing to patronize the proc 
without regard for what New York thinks or says | 
about it. y 
Another thing the folks in Chicago are inclined t 
of is that Chicago, though branded as a wicked ci 
never sent out a show of any description, beari 
Chicago brand, which depended upon smut and a 


ness to draw money to the box-office, and never 
one coming from elsewhere with those qualific 
They say that a smutty show, whether imp 
domestic, could not be and would not be tolerg 
Chicago; that the Chicago press and public would in 
reject it, and that the police would shut up the door: 
theater that dared to harbor it. While we are ( 
subject, there isn’t any use denying that New 
though showing a commendable reform in recent ff 
has been for some years rather prolific in the produ¢ 
pieces that were nasty all the way through and t 
on their own nastiness. 
There is another difference to be noted: 
audiences are avowedly given to favoring home Pp! 
in the theatrical line; they like and they admit 
like pieces which bear the earmarks or the hallm: 
the trademarks of native talent. Things 
Chicagoans start in Chicago with a percentage Il 
favor; but at the same time Chicago does not 
scenes laid in Chicago, or for references in the text 
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» to purely local Chicago topics. Louisiana Lou, a 
tly Chicago-made piece, which has enjoyed a long 
n Chicago in this year of failures, is an example. Its 
as are all laid in or near New Orleans. In none of the 
3 is there a single reference to Chicago; and in the 
, as it was originally written, there was no mention 
iything in Chicago or pertaining to Chicago. 

New York audience cares not where the authors or 
wrincipals come from so long as the lines abound in 
allusions. From the New York viewpoint, there are 
7 but two proper spots for the settings of a musical 
—oneis New York and the otheris Paris, the New York 
e Old World. George M. Cohan, one of the smartest 
g men in the musical comedy business, has capitalized 
sentiment and has made money by filling his shows 
f songs dealing with dear old Broadway, and dear old 
ld Square, and dear, warm-hearted, affectionate old 
rsecond Street. Next to the American flag, Broad- 
has been his most valuable asset. In these matters 
cities show a distinct provincialism, but the provin- 
m of Chicago appears to provide a soil that nurtures 
. talent. 

ere is a factor in Chicago—born, I think, of a Chicago 
m’s idea—that has an undoubted effect upon the 
ical situation—the Drama League it is called. This 
organization which, starting in Chicago, has spread 
ier cities and now embraces a confederation of leagues. 
tieago it has considerably in excess of ten thousand 
ders, all presumably theatergoers. Members pay 


of a dollar a year each, I think. A committee of 
s, five or six in number, including a clubwoman or 
nd a college professor or two, attend on the first night 
ty new play; then the committee sends out by mail 
‘ry member a bulletin stating whether, in the opinion 
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TERE was a 
ilece of plaster 
f Paris about 
inches long, 
nehes wide 
nme and one- 
mehes thick 
aled in the 
3 in a canon 
Craig Moun- 
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is In this 
ogged, prac- 
inaccessible 
‘ain wilder- 
ere was not 
dance in a 
n that any- 
vould find it. 
artheless a civil engineer named Maxon, traveling in 
aountains to locate a water right, did find it. 

the eighteenth day of May, in the year 1896, a 
atered a little newspaper office in Weiser, Idaho, 
yught twelve pounds of Babbitt metal. It con- 
of refuse advertising plates and metal bases. 
Tanger explained that he wanted some bushing 
In @ sawmill. 
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of the judges, the production is worthy and should have 
the patronage of the Drama League, or is unworthy and 
should be shunned—in short, they strive to tell the exact 
truth about the play as they see it; and their word seem- 
ingly is accepted by a majority of their fellow members. 

A Drama League modeled on the Chicago pattern 
probably wouldn’t last long in New York. The news- 
papers could almost certainly be depended upon to laugh 
it to death with loud, derisive haw-haws, even admitting 
that any considerable number of New York people ever 
lived at the same addresses long enough to receive their 
bulletins with any degree of regularity. Yet the Chicago 
managers, with hardly an exception, and the Chicago 
newspapers, without any exceptions at all, agree that the 
Drama League is a real and quickening influence in the 
upbuilding of dramatic taste. Some of the managers go 
farther and say that to the volunteer codperation of the 
Drama League may be directly attributed the ultimate 
success of certain praiseworthy productions which, through 
the support of the members, acting on appeals from their 
committee of judges, were enabled to live the crucial first 
weeks, until the general public wakened to their merits and 
began patronizing the plays in paying numbers. Some- 
what of the same spirit has been shown more than once 
by the Chicago critics. When Augustus Thomas’ play, 
As a Man Thinks, came to Chicago, fresh from New York, 
the Chicago critics wrote strongly approving notices of 
it. Nevertheless, the patronage fell off; and when they 
learned this the critics got together and, on their own 
motion, undertook a general campaign of publicity to 
stimulate business for a play which they deemed worthy. 
It is hard, very hard, to imagine New York critics getting 
together to fight, through their columns, for a seeming 
failure. It’s worse than hard—it’s impossible. New 
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The Gang Considered it Wise to Bury the Money for the Time 


On the thirteenth day of October, 1896, a prospector with 
a pack horse loaded with provisions stepped into a saloon 
in Washington County, in Idaho, and bought some liquor. 
When he came to pay for it he handed the barkeeper a 
ten-dollar goldpiece. The barkeeper took the money, 
looked at it and passed it on to a man who wag standing 
in the saloon. By one of those inexplicable vagaries of 
chance this man was a deputy-marshal of the United States. 
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York critics are strong on funerals; they excel at autopsies 
and are exceedingly fond of deathbed scenes—but they do 
not specialize on resurrections. 

In this high-water-mark year of theatrical disasters, 
Chicago theaters and New York theaters have, generally 
speaking, done poorly. Probably more road shows went 
to pieces in the neighborhood of Chicago than in the neigh- 
borhood of New York; but this may be accounted for on 
the conclusion that more of them got that far West before 
the January blizzard came along and caused them to curl 
up on their sides and die. On an evening in December, 
at the Lambs Club in New York, upward of a hundred 
actors—not unknown men, but top-liners, stars, leading 
men, matinée idols, three-figure salary men, as the saying 
goes—all lacking engagements, sat down together at a 
Dinner of the Unemployed and made merry over their 
own misfortunes. In Chicago, shortly thereafter, there 
were said to be fifteen hundred theatrical people, mostly 
members of closed or stranded road companies, walking 
the streets looking for work. New York had probably 
more than fifteen hundred in its hospitable midst. Seeing 
them on Broadway, besieging the booking offices and the 
agencies, you would have said there were fifteen million 
of them! 

Anyhow, business was bad in both cities. In New York 
this condition was generally attributed to the oversupply 
of theaters—when in doubt a New York manager builds 
a Broadway theater if he can find a site for it between 
two other theaters—and to the undersupply of good 
plays, and finally to the moving-picture and vaude- 
ville vogue. Chicago managers had still more causes to 
offer in explanation. In addition to the moving pictures— 
every owner of a large theater chokes up with unuttered 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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He saw that the 
coin was counter- 
feit; he asked the 
prospector where 
he got it. The lat- 
ter said that he had 
sold a cow to the 
Indians and that 
he had received the 
coin in payment. 

The Government 
of the United States 
does not require 
more than a hint; 
it was now certain 
that there was a 
gang of counter- 
feiters at work 
somewhere in the 
rugged, practically 
inaccessible moun- 
tains of Idaho. 

There appeared 
at the autumn races 
at Lewiston, on the 
western edge of 
Idaho, in October, 
1896, a man who 
said his name was 
William Reaves, 
who had a race 
horse called Eliza 
Jane. One after- 
noon during the 
races the crowd was 
examining some 
counterfeit gold- 
pieces that had 
been put into cir- 
culation. Thisman 
pushed into the 
crowd, looked at the 
goldpieces and said: 

“T’d give my mare to catch on to a thing like that. 
That would be as good a thing as I would want over in 
my country.” 

Then he went away with his mare to a stall on the race 
course. A little later a big bald-headed man who looked 
like a prospector followed him into the stall. He asked 
Reaves if he meant what he said. Reaves replied: 

“Certainly.” 
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“Well,” said the big man, “that is an easy job. Stay 
here a minute and I’ll come back.” 

He came back and brought with him a twenty-dollar 
counterfeit goldpiece and a five and showed them to 
Reaves, pointing out how nice the work was. Then he 
said: 

“T will give you five hundred dollars of this kind of 
money for the mare and show you how to make it.” 

Reaves refused to sell the mare but he agreed to sell a 
half-interest, and after a good deal of negotiation the big 
man, who said his name was Eddy, bought a half-interest 
in the race horse and told Reaves to come out into the 
mountains to Rapid River and he would show him how 
to make the money. He said that Reaves could go about 
to the races with this money and pass it and that it would 
be easy, especially to pass it on the Indians when they 
were paid off by the Government. Then he gave Reaves 
definite directions as to the time and the route to take in 
order to reach him in the mountain. 

Reaves went to Grangeville. There he took a stage, 
traveling two or three days, until he reached the end of the 
stage line. Then he got a horse and rode fifteen miles to a 
place in the mountains called Pollock’s Post-office, and 
from there he went on foot into the mountains on Rapid 
River. 

Here he reached a house hewed out of logs, with a dirt 
floor, and found Eddy. He also found several other mem- 
bers of the gang. They told him they would have to delay 
their work until they could get more plaster of Paris, as 
they had used all they had. 

He remained with them and they sent out of the moun- 
tains for the plaster of Paris. When it came they went to 
another house which had a puncheon floor. Here they 
made molds, using a piece of tin bent to hold the plaster 
of Paris and putting a genuine twenty-dollar goldpiece 
into the plaster. 

They would make one half of the mold in that way, then 
they would make the other half, using the reverse side of 
the coin, and by putting these two together, leaving a little 
hole through which to pour the molten metal, they had a 
mold for the coin. 

On the first night in the cabin they made a number of 
these molds and put them under the floor to dry. On the 
following day they came back, but discovered that the 
molds were not dry and concluded to move their operations 
over to the other house which had a fireplace. They had 
their outfit in a trunk and they carried this trunk over to 
the house with the fireplace. 

They built a fire and set the molds up before it to dry. 
When the molds were dry they took a frying-pan, put in it 
a quantity of the Babbitt metal, melted it over the fire and 
poured it into the molds. They had a good deal of trouble. 
The molds chipped. They managed to run out a few 
hundred dollars of the coins and were compelled to abandon 
the work. 

Eddy said the plaster of Paris was not good and they 
postponed the work and sent out again for a better sort of 
plaster. When that came in they took up the work again. 
They made molds, melted their Babbitt metal in the 
frying-pan and continued their operations. 

Their molding was now a success and they turned out 
a great quantity of white twenty-dollar pieces, as well as 
five and ten dollar pieces. But the milled edge on these 
pieces was not good and of course as they were white it 
was impossible to pass them in that form. 

Reaves observed that every night they destroyed the 
plaster of Paris molds. They never under any circum- 
stances kept one of these molds over night, except on that 
first occasion, and they always concealed the money. 


What it Meant to “Bring on Your Indian”’ 


HEY cut out the inside of the mold with a knife, so 

that the impression of the coin could’ not be seen. 
Reaves inquired why they took this precaution, They said 
that a lawyer had advised them that if the Government 
could not find their outfit it never could convict them. 

After they had finished melting the money they set 
about putting the milled edge on the coins. This they did 
with small three-cornered files. They called it “dressing 
them up.” They had now practically perfect white money 
with a proper sharp milled edge and they proceeded to turn 
it into gold. 

John Eddy, who seemed to be the expert, produced from 
the trunk an electric plater, such as one has seen advertised 
for the purpose of plating cutlery and the like. They said 
that the Babbitt metal would not take a gold plate and so 
they first plated these coins with copper. After they were 
plated with copper they would hang a genuine gold piece in 
the solution at one end of the wires and their copper-plated 
counterfeit coin at the other and plate them with gold. 
When they had finished with this process they had a coin 
very like that turned out by the United States mints. 

About this time the gang was interrupted by a report 
that the sheriff of Idaho County was looking for one of 
them on a warrant for stealing cattle, and they hid out in 
the mountains. But the gang sent for the man who was 
said to have issued the warrant and had some conference 


with him in the mountains, and after that they were able 
to go on with their operations. 

Reaves stayed with them for three months. 

The gang corresponded with a man named Taylor. In 
this correspondence the counterfeit money was always 
spoken of as “horses.”” Reaves learned this when in their 
excitement over the coming of the sheriff the gang burned 
all the letters and written memoranda that they had in 
their possession. 

About this time the gang received a letter from one of 
their number who, while endeavoring to pass some of the 
goldpieces, had been arrested. There had been an under- 
standing that if any one of them was apprehended while in 
the possession of this coin he should say that he had got it 
of the Indians. This man now sent the gang word that he 
was in trouble and to bring on the “Indian.” 

Reaves said that this letter afforded the counterfeiters 
a great deal of amusement, that the term “bring on your 
Indian” came to be a favorite expression. Nevertheless, 
from the word that came from their associate who was in 
jail it was evident that he was not amused. He pointed 
out that the gang ought to make the money out of some 
material like copper that would have a yellow color all 
the way through. He said: 

“You can take your knife and dig into this money and 
you dig up white metal; that ain’t gold, we all know that, 
and I don’t want any more of it unless I can get it the same 
color all the way through.” 

Nevertheless, the expert counterfeiters like Eddy did 
not consider this to be a vital objection to the money, and 
they continued to make it according to their old formula. 

Sometimes they would add silver to the metal, and 
Reaves says they were able to melt it by coating the silver 
with alternate layers of salt and soda. They continued 
their operations in spite of the importunities of their 
associate, who continued to request them to bring on their 
Indian, until they had a great quantity of gold coins. 


The Success of Reaves’ Dangerous Venture 


EAVES continued with them. The skill with which he 
acted his part must have been faultless, for no one of the 
gang suspected him except one old man, and Reaves was 
able, without any difficulty, to convince the others that 
the old man’s suspicions were idle. He was in a practically 
inaccessible region; the persons about him were desperate 
outlaws; in their own language they ‘‘packed guns” for 
their enemies. If there had been the slightest evidence 
that Reaves was not what he appeared to be, if he had 
made a single mistake or the most trifling false move, his 
life would not have been worth a thought. 

Nevertheless, although they always destroyed the molds 
by cutting them out with a knife and crushing them up, he 
succeeded in slipping some of them into his pocket. He also 
obtained and concealed some of the coins. More than that, 
he finally became the one of the gang who seemed to be the 
most trusted, and when the position of their confederate in 
jail became so serious that the gang considered it wise to 
bury the money for the time and disband, Reaves assisted 
and knew the place where it was concealed. 

Later on, so deeply had he insinuated himself into their 
confidence, that when the gang had gone down out of the 
mountains they suggested to him to go back and conceal 
the money that they had placed in cans in some other 
locality. 

He got a man to help him, and traveled into the moun- 
tains in the night, took up the electric plater which they had 
hidden in one place and the coins which they had hidden 
in another, and brought them down. 

This man Reaves, who had appeared at the races with 
the mare Eliza Jane, was a detective in the employ of the 
United States Government. 

A significant thing in connection with the running down 
of this gang of counterfeiters was the fact that the Govern- 
ment sent in there a man who was a native of this region 
and who knew the habits, customs and peculiarities of the 
people. It is here that the Government was wiser than 
the writer of detective stories. For no man living could 
have associated with these outlaws on Rapid River in the 
mountains of Idaho, eaten, slept and worked with them 
for three months, and remained undiscovered unless he 
were a very native of that country. 

The Government had got its hint, it knew these outlaws 
frequented the races, they had several horses, notably a 
pony named John the Baptist, and one of their plans was 
to bet their bad coin, especially with the Indians. They 
said to Reaves: 

“Young man, you will find out that you cannot follow 
the races on good hard money.” 

The dialogue is distinctive. 

“Tf you cannot follow the races on good hard money 
what kind of money will you follow it on?”’ 

“Why, cheap money.” 

“Well, the money is cheap that you win, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, but some is a great deal cheaper than others; now 
this is the chance of your lifetime.” 

“Well, I think it is a little too much of a chance.” 

“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 


“Uncle Sam has a place for parties who fool wit 
like that,” Reaves was crafty enough to reply to the a 

“T know it, but Uncle Sam has got to get next 
boys first before he can put them in his place.” 

Through the agency of Reaves the whole gar 
apprehended, tried before the United States District 
for the District of Idaho and sentenced to the penite 

Those who construct the moving-picture story 
desperate counterfeiters and the thrilling experier 
the detective who joins the gang and lives with tl 
their inaccessible place in the mountains, and the wi 
what Robert Louis Stevenson named a “crawler, 
his stage properties of the abandoned cabin, the 
outlaw and the imperiled secret-service agent, wi 
his material in the record of Taylor vs. U.S., 89 Fe 

There is no form of criminal venture more dan 
than that of counterfeiting. The secret service 
Government is efficient and it labors for an authori 
does not change or grow.weary. Thegreat and accom] 
criminals have scarcely got off better than the am 
The celebrated counterfeiter Brockway presently ¢ 
grief. He had induced an employee of the Bur 
Engraving and Printing at Washington to run a s! 
tinfoil through the press and thus obtain for h 
impression of the genuine plates. From this he m 
electrotype and printed counterfeit notes. It is sa’ 
his work was so well done that the Government wa 
pelled to call in an old counterfeiter named Ulrich, i 
to separate these spurious notes from the genuine ¢ 

And such men as Taylor and Bredell, whose proce 
to transfer a photograph to a steel plate, etch the ple 
print notes from it, finally came to grief like the oth¢ 
is an extremely dangerous business to touch at any 
In the case of the United States vs. Marcus, one whi 
doubtful bill took it to a bank and the bank stan 
counterfeit. Marcus conceived the idea of pasting 
of paper over the word “‘counterfeit’”’ and passing t 
He did it and was convicted. 

One of the most peculiar and ingenious defense 
found in the history of criminal jurisprudence wé 
offered in the case reported in 177 Fed. 147. 
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lectures on Browning ought to receive a penal se 
and it is certain that he will receive it if he associat 
his lectures an effort to reproduce coins of the | 
States. There is opportunity here for argument on ¢ 
of moral obliquity and a sermon on what bad habits] 

On the seventeenth day of October, 1906, a man 
into a house in the city of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

One day in the dirt in the northeast corner of thi 
ment he picked up a coin. It seemed to be a te 
piece bearing the date 1908, but the curious thing a 
was that a fourth of it was missing. The man took 
the light and examined it closely. He was puzzled. 
came the fourth of that coin to be missing? It loo 
though there had never been any more than this 
fourths of it. The enigma remained until the coin 
came to the attention of an agent in the secret | 
division of the United States Treasury Departmen 
examined the coin, said it was counterfeit, and ext 
that its curious appearance was due to the fact that 
been imperfectly molded. 


The Strange Deeds of a Browning Stud 


pes led to an investigation. A careful search 
whole premises revealed a number of plaster 0 
molds, some block tin and sheet copper, and a nun 
ladles, spoons with bowls burned out, sheet brass, iror 
ing ladles, andthelike. This material and these devie 
recognized as the outfit of some amateur counterfeit 
a report was made to the proper authorities. They 
an investigation. A great number of broken and mu 
plaster of Paris molds were found imbedded in the 
in the yard and in obscure places. The communi 
amazed. The person who had lived in the house p 
this tenant was the pastor of a prominent chur 
seemed inconceivable that the pastor had been oil 
the manufacture of spurious coin. He was a Doctor: 
losophy, a Doctor of Divinity and a lecturer on Bro 

The doctor had moved from Lincoln to Chicago, 
he was the pastor of a church and the editor of a‘ 
matic Bible study.’”’ He had been for several 
resident of Lincoln. 

When the agent of the Government had sco 
evidence he went to Chicago and called upon the 
for an explanation. The doctor received the agen 
friendliest manner and freely offered him the fl 
explanation: he said that all the outfit that ha¢ 
found in the house in Lincoln bélonged to him. 17 
had made molds, had used the ladles and the block t 
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TE Sabbath following upon this memorable 
Saturday night was a singularly holy one in 
Ruckersville. Up to the hour of church services 
ould have heard a pin drop in the town, figur- 
y speaking. It may be that the inhabitants 
ater than usual, owing to the dissipation of the pre- 
evening. It may be that they were licking the 
is of their souls in their closets. Men are like dogs 
‘eparticulars. Stricken in body, they make a noise, 
and send for the doctor; but when they have been 
ed on the spirit they are apt to withdraw from the 
gaze until such time as their mind heals them 
he bravado of self-righteousness, or some other of 
any panaceas provided by the nature of them for 
eneficent purpose. In any case, I say that at nine 
con this Sunday morning 
n and the statue to the 
in gray had the streets 
ekersville all to them- 
_ Bimber was the only 
rian visible, and he was 
dking. He sat upon the 
lk in front of Daddis- 
Hotel, with his tail at 
igth upon the pavement 
him, his nose up; and 
sniffing the air as if he 
1d a change in it. Dogs 
educated, and therefore 
re keener than merely 
l beings at recognizing 
» effects by smelling the 
Bimber did not under- 
out he perceived a differ- 
i his native place; and 
/meditatively, he made 
lote of the same by slap- 
hat member upon the 
in a kind of commen- 
aisper like a philosopher 
ks to himself. 

it half-past ten o’clock, 
r, the people began to 
‘om their homes; and 
» appeared that every 
oman, son and daughter 
‘own was bound for the 
Never even in revival 
had so large a congre- 
assembled there. The 
ions upon the faces of 
| mixed—some humor- 
ae openly smiling, many 
sstdown. Asfor Brother 
himself, he conducted 
with a wisdom that any 
| might have admired 
th a gentleness that 
have broken the heart 
ve with envy. On the 
3 evening, at the first 
| the ballet he had risen 
sseat, walked down the 
Bone Hall with his head 
ke a man suddenly at- 
with nosebleed. He was 
| by his entire family, 
2 children looking back 
air shoulders, delighted 
‘inated by the beautiful 
, but dragged, each by 
d of his parents, from 
ht of the scandalous 
e. Now, however, he 
the church and advanced to the pulpit with the 
man who knows by the pangs of his own spirit 
‘world is full of snares and pitfalls for the unwary, 
» has got a victory over his wrath concerning this 
tance and is resolved to hurt no man’s feelings. 
he opening hymns and prayer he arose with 
2d dignity, turned a few leaves in the great Bible, 
k the breath out of his congregation by choosing 

which he read in a manner high and remote: 
ily, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
hings are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
i are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
ver things are of good report; if there be any 
ind if there be any praise, think on these things!” 
érmon that followed was one of the best ever heard 
thurch; and the most ingenuous-minded could not 
erred a reference to the events of the preceding 
y it was either a moral triumph or a begging 
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of the question altogether, according to the way you want 
to look at it and according to how much you know of the 
ways of some preachers when they are in a tight place. 
My own impression of them is that they do the best they 
can, being handicapped often by a creed that prevents 
them from taking the bull by the horns and trusting God 
to keep them from being gored to death for such courage. 
If you stick just to homiletics it is not difficult to conduct 
a church service. But it is so much more: difficult :to 
conduct men and women in the way they should go that 


The Next Moment She Held His Face in Her Hands—the Old Mottled Red Face ofa 
Vagabond —and She Stared at it Adoringly 


many preachers have not the hardihood to risk it. This 
is why Brother Clark, after the opening of Bone Hall, never 
preached against theater-going by name, seeing that many 
of his members, especially of the younger generation, 
perjured themselves in their church vows every week 
by attending the entertainments given there. The same 
silence may be observed in other preachers in this same 
situation. They are in a bad fix. They cannot wisely 
turn out all the defaleating members and they cannot bring 
themselves to the point of demanding a revision of their 
creed. Neither should they be too much blamed for this 
conservatism. We have not yet the intelligence to evolve a 
faith that would enable a righteous man to admit the error 
in his confession of faith or in his creed, thus giving the 
sneering world the advantage of him, while he trusts God 
to bring the sneering world to its errors on its repentant 
knees. There is no class of men so deserving of respect and 
sympathy as ministers puzzled by modern conditions. 
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With rare delicacy in one so highly endowed with 
ruthless humor and the unexpurgated courage of 
carnal manhood, Jim Bone absented himself from 
church service on this Sunday. It was not that he 
dreaded what might happen, but he had a snickering, 
boyish compassion for the saints he had so outraged the 
night before, and was unwilling to increase their indig- 
nation by the sight of himself until he had done what he 
could to appease their wrath. 

On the following day he succeeded better in accomplish- 
ing this than might have been hoped. He had cheerfully 
paid out of his own pocket the expenses of the little com- 
pany of actors, who had undertaken to give his play 
between their engagements in some of the Southern cities. 
But the actual gate receipts, which amounted to nearly 
two hundred dollars, he divided 
equally among the various 
benevolent funds conducted by 
the women of Ruckersville; 
and accompanying the checks 
were personal notes couched in 
terms at once grateful for their 
support and complimentary of 
their enterprises. And, most 
seductive of all his promises, he 
assured them that a certain per- 
centage of the proceeds earned 
by the hall, above expenses, 
would from time to time be 
transferred to them to augment 
these same excellent funds, 
without which the town of Ruck- 
ersville would soon become as 
sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals—or words to that effect. 

A certain old French woman, 
of more or less reprehensible 
character, once said: ‘‘When 
tempted, yield at once and 
avoid the struggle!” Mrs. 
Martin was sadly in need of 
this cynical advice on the day 
that she received Mr. Bone’s 
flattering letter, inclosing the 
check for seventy-five dollars 
for The Cheerful Givers fund. 
She was a woman who would 
not look upon wine when it is 
red, nor when it moveth itself 
aright in the cup, to put the 
adamantine nature of her 
resistive virtues figuratively. 
Still, the treasury of her fund 
was woefully depleted. If she 
sent the check back to Jim Bone 
he would doubtless use it for 
some reprehensible purpose. 
Such was her impression of his 
character. After a season of 
prayer and meditation she 
sighed like a wrestler who has 
been outdone by his good angel, 
and resolved to keep it, thus 
sanctifying it to good service. 
At the same time, she deter- 
mined never to set foot of hers 
into Bone Hall again, or in any 
way countenance that enter- 
prise. We are all very funny, 
cock-eyed creatures morally, 
with the tadpole tails of orig- 
inal sin still dangling from our 
best intentions. Mrs. Martin’s 
conduct exactly resembled that 
of so many excellent persons noted for their charities and 
good works, who derive their income from an interest in 
the liquor traffic, or in a corporation that does not obey the 
laws, or in a factory where men suffer and die from stingi- 
ness and bad conditions. It’s no use to turn up our noses 
at Mrs. Martin. The stone we might cast at her ought 
to shatter our own window-pane. 

Meanwhile, time was passing. Christmas was at hand, 
and Sylvia, who was never absent from Jim’s thoughts, 
became paramount in his consideration. Women do not 
understand such self-control; but a man, desperately in 
love, can set his passion aside any time long enough to 
attend brilliantly to his other real business in life. This is 
what Bone had done. He settled it in his own mind that, 
as soon as he had his affairs in shape and Bone Hall 
going smoothly, he would take up this affair with Sylvia 
and work it to a finish, no matter what it cost him. He 
had never wavered in his determination to marry her, once 
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he yielded the struggle and consented to his feelings. The 
only question was how he sheuld manage the capitulation 
of Sylvia, which she did not seem ready to undertake herself. 

This is really the most delightful kind of lover a woman 
can have. He takes off her hands all the responsibilities 
involved in courtship. And these are much greater than 
they appear at the time to a woman who does a good deal 
of the courting herself. After marriage, when things begin 
to zigzag a little and the yoke galls here and there the 
tender shoulders of love—as any yoke will—she is not in a 
position to lay all the blame on him, as she would be if she 
had not made so many charming advances to him by way 
of getting the yoke. A lover like Jim Bone would always 
leave his wife this privilege, and welcome. He was, 
strictly speaking, a man. The other lover is not; he is 
one of those not quite evolved masculine sacs that waits 
for the woman to signify in some unmistakable manner 
that she is ready, willing and anxious to take him before 
he will risk his pusillanimous egotism in a proposal. 
And I venture to remark, in passing, that the modern 
woman is doing all she can to reduce man back to his sac 
consistency, which may be exactly the fate he deserves, 
from all appearances. He does not seem to shine much as 
a lord of creation. He has proved a very selfish kind of 
beast in many ways. The trouble is, we cannot tell 
whether the modern woman will not develop the same 
kind of nature when she gets him back to his original 
succulent consistency. We are very severe creatures, both 
men and women, and scarcely fit to have too much the 
advantage, one of the other, without abusing it. There- 
fore we ought to have equal opportunities of abuse, 
to say nothing of the old-fashioned notion of equal 
opportunities of helping each other. 

On the night of the twenty-third of December snow 
fell. This isnot unprecedented in that part of Georgia, 
but it was rare enough to create pleasurable excite- 
ment in the streets of Ruckersville on Christmas Eve. 
And as Jim Bone and Bimber trudged through the 
soft whiteness of Elbert Avenue in the late afternoon 
of that day they ran the gauntlet in more than one snow- 
ball battle between the youths and maidens of the 
town. Bimber was disconcerted, and carried his tail 
closely drawn between his hindlegs as if it were his 
most valuable baggage—as indeed it was, when you 
come to think of it. To cut off a dog’s tail is like clip- 
ping the end off of an eloquent man’s tongue. He has 
to stammer, to lisp his ideas and emotions the rest of 
his life with only the stump of it. And the cheerfulness 
with which the number of dogs reduced to this neces- 
sity accept the affliction is to their everlasting credit, 
as much as it is to the shame of those who commit 
the crime against them. 

As they entered the cow pasture behind the old Clark 
Story place two things occurred. Bimber caught sight 
of the tracks of a rabbit in the snow, laid his nose to 
them, lifted his tail and disappeared with a series of 
yelps down the glade, through a crack in the fence and 
over the opposite hill, kicking up the snow in little sprays 
behind him as he went. J should not mention this cir- 
cumstance if it were not the last sight the reader will 
have of him in this tale. Whether he caught the rab- 
bit, whether he lived happily ever after, I leave those 
Nature fakers to tell who know so much more about 
dogs and other animals than they can prove. 

The other occurrence was of far more value, and it is the 
scent we shall follow—that is to say, the sight —for at the 
same moment that the dog raced off Jim saw the figure of 
a woman approaching from the direction of the house, a 
sort of feminine red bird, flaming against the snow on the 
opposite side of the fence, with the hospitable gap in its 
ribs between the lower rails and the top rail. He recog- 
nized Sylvia, in spite of the hood that covered her head 
and partly shadowed her face. Indeed it seemed to him 
that for the first time he beheld her in her native plumage, 
red, all red, lilting along with the wind catching like a 
lover at the flaunting tails of her cloak as if it were striv- 
ing to detain her. And she was buffeting against these 
liberties, drawing the garment close about her, till she 
came like a slim flame bending far forward in the gusty 
evening air which still held stray flakes of snow that 
lightly powdered her as she came. 

He quickened his pace, but when Sylvia reached the 
steps and was about to bend and swing herself through the 
opening she paused in mid-air, so to speak, having at this 
moment caught sight of him, and so stood motionless like 
a little glowing blaze in calm weather, straight up, leaning 
neither to the right nor the left. 

Jim laughed. He was about to enter upon the most 
delightful moment in any man’s life, and the most exquisite 
in any woman’s, and he knew it—for himself, at least. He 
was coming to the finish of the chase. Joyful considera- 
tion it was to be in the open, where all such chases should 
begin and end. Presently he was to know the inestimable 
satisfaction of holding her in his arms and setting the seal 
of his claim forever upon her lips. He was not the man 
to doubt this. And if he had been, it was foreshadowed 
in the sweet alarm of Sylvia’s eyes, wide and startled, with 
the dark brows spreading above like a swallow’s wings in 


flight as she beheld him striding toward her through the 
unbroken snow, heard him laugh, saw his face glowing 
with triumphant animation. 

“Where are you going, Mistress te Ly Hood?” he 
called while yet some distance away. 

It was as if he had granted her a short reprieve, as if he 
had said, ‘‘ We will play a little before we come to terms.” 
Her face twinkled into a change. Some vanishing quality 
of the little girl reappeared in it as she took her cue and 
answered out of the old nursery tale: 

“To carry these things to my grandmother, sir!” 

“Meaning Miss Amy?” he questioned, seeing now for 
the first time a small basket hidden beneath the folds of 
her long cape. 

“Yes,” answered Sylvia. “It is a Christmas gift.’ 

‘“Where is mine?”’ he demanded. 

“T have not thought of it!’’ she sweetly lied, looking 
at him with that singular innocence any woman may 
command upon occasion. 

“‘T have,” he rejoined; “‘I have chosen it.” 

“T hope you will not be disappointed,” she said. 

“T shall not!’’ he retorted with smiling assurance and 
with a look so fraught with meaning that Sylvia’s cheeks 
bloomed redder than her hood. 

He stood waiting a few yards from the fence. 

“Come on, I am going with you!”’ he announced. 

“That is not the way the story ran in my book!” she 
corrected, smiling. 

“You mean that the wolf cut through the short way, ate 
up the grandmother, and covered up head and ears in her 
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bed before little Mistress Red Riding Hood got there, 
being delayed by some blossoms on the way?” 

She nodded, then delivered this sage SOD ERe A Ey upon 
that heroine of the nursery tale: 

“Besides, I’ve always thought that if she’d gone directly 
back home when she first saw the wolf she would have 
been saved a very trying experience.” 

“Right you are, darling,’ he answered boldly, “but you 
see she didn’t go back. Shewalked straight ahead into that 
‘experience.’ It is the nature of all Red Riding Hoods, of 
whatever age, that they do that way.” 

He stooped kindly to cover her confusion from his gaze, 
and began to rake the snow from the ground at his feet and 
to pat it into a soft ball. Then he stood up and saw that 
his shot had gone home by the pretty pallor of indignation 
that hid the roses now in her cheeks like a very light fall of 
snow upon damask blossoms. 

He squinted, took aim at the tassel fluttering on top of 
her head in the wind, flung the ball and flattened it into a 
red and white puff. 

This was too much temptation for the coquetry in any 
woman. Instantly she set down her basket, swept the 
snow from the top rail, squeezed it in her gloved palms and 
aimed her ball with that funny, flapping wing-motion 
women have mastered when they cast a stone. The little 
wad flew wide of its mark, but the mischief was done. The 
man had secured the challenge he desired and he made 
delicious, furious haste to avail himself of it. Seizing a 
handful of snow he started for Sylvia with straddling 
leaps. She turned and fled, experiencing that genuine 
alarm a woman always feels after she has inveigled a 
man into chasing her, whether in a lover’s conversation 
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or in an open meadow. Her lips were parted lil 
rose in bloom, her eyes were wide and shining wit 
as she looked back over her shoulder and saw hi 
through the gap between the rails of the fence. T 
of her cape waved back and up and down in the y 
the wings of a bird. She had no time to choose h 
She flew down a short incline between the white bi 
two hills. The snow lay deep in the hollow. She h 
before thrusting her foot into it, and was lost. 
She felt her cape caught from behind, then all wa 
or rather, life had begun again, new and strangel 
Standing ankle-deep in the drift he clasped her, | 
with her hands tightly pinned behind her in ons 
For one moment their eyes met; she turned her { 
hid it against his breast. It may have been that shi 
to avoid the handful of snow with which he still thi 
her; it may have been because even the boldest w 
abashed at the first blinding flash of love in a ma 
In any case she could not escape the one or th 
Slowly he turned her this way and that, let go. 
upon her hands so that she fought with them v. 
but in vain. He held her head against his heart, 
heard it pounding even through his greatcoat. ] 
her face with the fingers of the same hand under ] 
with the other he administered the snow. He 3 
time, cooled the scarlet of each cheek, made h 
flame, dusted her adorable nose, and left a little 
wing-curved brow. It was as if he said to himself 
would kiss his rose with the dew upon it. The k 
was the conclusion of the whole matter. Sylvia b 
a tamed filly bears the shock of a saddle flun 
her back. 

“Now you are mine!”’ he said, lifting her ou 
drift to the higher ground; “and we are to be 
soon.” 

“But, Jim,” answered Sylvia, not disputing t 
ing, “‘what were you doing so long in New York 

“In New York?”’ In the concentration of | 
upon the present moment he had forgotten 
had ever been to New York. 

“‘Oh, you ‘mean week before last.”” He reca 
circumstance with difficulty. ‘‘Why, I don’t re 
what I did exactly. Spent most of my time d 
with the manager of a third-class theatrical 
Why?” 

“Jim,” said Sylvia, standing before him and g 
him with the honorable inquisition stare of a_ 
woman about to open the very secret chamber of 
men’s bones—‘‘ Jim,” she reiterated solemnly, “ 
select those girls for that dance?’”’ 

‘Never saw one of ’em in my life till they a 
here on the stage that night!” 

‘‘Nor any of the others?” 

“Not one of ’em!’’ he swore candidly; ar 
laughing, drew her to him for another kiss. 
“‘T believe you are jealous!’”’ he accused. 

“Oh, no!” she protested; “‘only I wanted 1 
sure that you loved me.” 

“You mean only you!”’ 

“cc Yes ! ” 

“Well, I do, darling. I never so much as k 
a woman before, unless it was to notice wh 
creatures most of them are!’’ 

“You think so?” she said, mightily gratifiec 

“T know it. I never could bear any woman. 
way, I mean—till I saw you.” 

“And I imagined that ” she hesitated. 
“What?” he smiled. 
That you'd had lots of experience with womer 
“There is where you were mistaken, Sylvia. 
like me is just virgin soil when it comes to love anc 
of that sort.’’ 
She looked at him as if she doubted it—as in 
did—but hoped so, as she would be bound to do 
of her life. A slender faith that was to stand alone! 
her and the only sorrow she was ever capable of }} 
The day was ending in a ghostly twilight yellow 
with clouds, against which the setting sun cast its 
“Now we must be going on, or Miss Amy 
disappointed of her gift,’’ he said. 
Then Sylvia did a thing so adorable that one e¢ 
regret that it totally misrepresented the real in 
that led to it. 
They had reached the fence once more, hand 
She bent and took from the basket a little pack; 
flat and soft, wrapped in fine paper, stamped and é 
to “Mr. James Bone, Ruckersville, Georgia.” SI 
it shyly, saying as she did so: 
“But you mustn’t open it until tomorrow. 
Christmas present. I was going to mail it.” 4 
He was overcome. She had really thought of k 
She nodded, turning away her head. He took th 
reverently, kissed it, thrust his hand into his poe 
out a knife, opened it, ran the blade beneath the! 
clipped it before she knew what he was about. 
“But you must not open it until mor Lit 
protested, trying to snatch it from him. 
He paused and looked at her reproachfully. 
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ype you don’t think I could wait fourteen 
jo see the first thing you ever did for me, 
; I’d not sleep a wink tonight. I’d be half 
th the strain and suspense by morning.” 
esumed the business of unwrapping. He 
ff the brown outer cover, showing increasing 
jent as he tore off the white tissue paper in- 
ad when at last he came to a curious, flimsy 
/: envelope of enormous size, with his initials 
Jered uponit, he was speechless with amaze- 
ir a moment as he dangled it from his thumb 
) finger. 
| t, in Heaven’s name, is it, Sylvia?’”’ His tone 
} and charged with deep respect. 

*, don’t you know?” she laughed. 
chief case!’ 

ive me, darling,” Jim Bone cried, crushing 
fully as he again folded Sylvia in his arms and 

or. 

see, no one ever did such things for me. I 

id a gift from a woman before!”’ 

anner implied an innocency of such benefits 

; almost pathetic. 

't was a fact, which he made a note of at 
nent, that before this the women he had 
eceived gifts with a greed that could not be 

but they never made any in return. He 

dd, and with proper reasoning, that this was 
rence between good women and the other 

e former gave all they were and all they could 

_d all they could do for the one man whom 
ed. 

face of these reflections it would have been 
hock if he had known how narrowly he had 
not having any gift at all from Sylvia. 
sy trudged along the road, blissfully silent 
ne, Sylvia returned to the subject of all 

overwhelming anxiety, even in the midst of 
ming joy. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘will you always 
exactly as you do now?” 
larling,” he replied in an agony of eloquent devo- 
‘e stars may fall, the skies cease to rain, the seeds 
, the sun to shine, but I’ll never change to you, so 
the lack of one kiss! I’ll kiss you ten thousand 
lay if you’ll let me!’’ 
\she murmured sagely; “‘three times will do!’’ 
lived for nothing else since the first moment I set 
n you,” he went on, not noticing that singularly 
‘estimate of married caresses. ‘It has been my 
m. I couldn’t stop!” 
thed, not so much with contentment as with the 
f sadness that she had got all the love he could 
that there was no more to be had. Never once had 
ired her own for him; never once had she even 
of it. And this is a queer circumstance: as long as 
ld be able to keep her lover in love with her, as 
he belonged thus to him, he himself would over- 
\ detail. 
t infinitely more enjoys loving a woman than he 
aving her love him. The latter entails a sort of 
a walking softly before her altar which to him 
embarrassing and exasperating at times. If a 
‘esires to insure absolutely a man’s happiness, let 
vate more her own lovableness, and place, at least 
is little emphasis as possible upon her devotion 
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ly,” said Amy half an hour later as the two sat 
r, having disclosed their secret and received her 
‘ull measure—‘‘ Jimmy, I am sorry the entertain- 
3 such a failure. Elbert says the people weren’t 
at all, and that nobody likes to talk about it even. 
mustn’t be discouraged. Your heart is in the 
ce; and I hope you will hold on to your idea of 
his a place of innocent amusement. You can’t 
» succeed at once. People have to be educated 
lange in their ways.”’ 


He Cooled the Scarlet of Each Cheek 


“That’s all right, Miss Amy,” replied Jim, delighted 
with the way Elbert had managed their predicament with 
the old Angel. 

“T am doing my best to educate ’em; 
entirely despair of results.” 


and I don’t 
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15) Been changes took place in Ruckersville during the 
next few months. The projected cotton factory was 
actually begun, and not with Northern capital as is 
so often the case with so-called Southern enterprises. 

The Ruckersville cotton factory differed from most of 
these factories in that it was being built—on a modest 
scale, to be sure—by a stock company composed of the 
citizens of the town, headed by Jim Bone. Captain 
Martin had given up the idea of selling his residence for 
a horse-collar factory and was now offering it to the 
D.A.R.’s and the U. D.C.’s as a museum for relics of the 
Confederacy and those of the Revolutionary period, but 
still at a price so exorbitant that he was likely to live and 
die in it without obtaining a purchaser. An influx of unde- 
sirable citizens, from the aristocratic point of view, was 
noticeable in the town; but these brought trade and a new 
spirit of enterprise, being of that class of foolish Amer- 
icans who are bent upon being the progenitors of the 
aristocrats of the future by laborious acquisition of fortunes 
in this generation. The fact is, we do not seem able to 
escape this flaming cockerel of humanity. If we are not 
descended from one we are apt to beget one if we are 
thrifty enough to insure him a life of leisure and extrava- 
gance. The only influence in our times that is hostile to 
the future production of aristocrats is the Universal 
Peace Movement. Personally I do not see how it can 
succeed without resulting in those bad sores peculiar to a 
too peaceful civilization, which only the cauterization of 
war eliminates. But if it does succeed your aristocrat 
will become an obsolete animal, like the mastodon and the 
minstrels and the troubadours. For you cannot produce 
a Simon-pure aristocrat without endowing him at least 


with the hope of using his sword either in a duel or 
in a war. Otherwise he is apt to become one of those 
superfluous beings who spend money and impudence 
in riding over people in ten-thousand-dollar limou- 
sines—a type we have already manufactured, of 
which all honorable persons are heartily ashamed. 
And your Hague Conferences can do nothing to 
eliminate him. The fact is, peace is a much bigger 
thing than can be had by merely breeching cannons 
and disbanding armies. It is more an internal and 
eternal question of a fair deal between man and 
man, especially the rich man and the poor man. This 
is a point the Universal Peace movers may compre- 
hend in a thousand years or so. Meanwhile we may 
as well go on with this story, which is nearly ended. 
During April of this year, following upon the events 
I have already recorded, the air of Ruckersville 
was sweetened and rendered especially musical not 
only by the droning of bees but by the chimes of 
wedding bells. No less than three marriages occurred 
there in this month. This is as it should be. April 
is the bridal month of Nature. No two flowers bloom- 
ing side by side in the meadow that do not mix their 
pollen in wedded love. No two wrens that are not 
inspired by the sight of one another to carry straws 
and feathers together to the same private cornice 
beneath the eaves of some old house. There is not an 
oak in the forest that does not shake its green beard 
lovingly in the wind to the next oak. The very earth 
makes itself the garland bride of the sun. So, I say, 
Mildred Percey and Tony Adams were married first, 
and they were still away on their wedding tour to 
Niagara Falls when Colonel Lark purchased tickets 
for himself and his bride to the same destination. In 
those days Niagara Falls was the Mecca of all bridal 
couples. Last, toward the May end of the month, 
Sylvia Story and Jim Bone plighted their troth 
before the chancel of the old church, the last wedding to be 
solemnized there before the building was torn down. It 
was a great occasion, owing—as the Star so happily put 
it—‘‘to the prominence of the contracting parties.’”’ And 
I wish I might take the space to set down all the fragrant 
details; but time presses, and all true-love weddings are 
much alike. You will think in passing of Jim in a per- 
fectly fitting Prince Albert coat and pearl-gray trousers, 
wearing a white satin puff tie and getting very much 
excited during the ceremony with his effort to put the ring 
on the bride’s proper finger; and of Sylvia, all in white, 
with a veil falling over her bright head like April mist 
with the sun shining through it. Never mind whether 
they lived happily ever after. That is not your affair. It 
is a matter between them and their children now, and the 
community where they made their home. They are still 
living in Ruckersville, but you would never recognize the 
prosperous, middle-aged couple they have grown to be for 
these bright young things I have tried to portray in this 
story. And if you did recognize them it would be witha 
pang of disappointment. We are not very sensible about 
appreciating the sturdy growth of love after marriage. 
This is why authors usually end the story with the wedding 
bells, or sneak beyond it only to dramatize the death of 
love with some kind of neurasthenic provender of a dis- 
eased imagination. We can only thank God that a larger 
per cent of lovers remain constant to one another through 
all the disillusioning hardship of married life than writers 
of mere fiction would lead us to believe, or even the 
statistics of divorce courts. 

One other incident only remains to be set down here as 
an example of the wonderful and beautiful faith of a good 
woman’s heart. 

Immediately upon his and Sylvia’s marriage, by way of 
celebrating their happiness, Jim Bone persuaded Amy 
White to go to a famous oculist in Atlanta to try the 
operation for cataract. She was accompanied in great 
state by the young people, Elbert pleading a pressure of 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Supreme Court’s Politics 


ATURALLY we are pleased to see that the Senate 

is coming round to our way of thinking in at least 
one important particular—as the lively and protracted 
scrimmage over confirming President Taft’s latest nominee 
for the Supreme Court clearly shows. Of course Chancellor 
Pitney is a gentleman of eminent legal attainments and 
unblemished private character; otherwise the President 
would never have nominated him. Any nominee for the 
Supreme Court is sure to be an able lawyer. 

The fight in the Senate turned upon his general attitude 
toward current social questions—in a word, upon whether 
he is progressive or reactionary. We have always insisted 
that, under present conditions, this is the important point 
concerning any Supreme Court nominee. The fight in 
the Senate indicates that the Supreme Court possesses a 
discretionary power over legislation fully as great as the 
power of Congress itself, and that the manner in which it 
exerts this power in very important cases will depend 
very largely upon the personal leanings of the members of 
the Court. So long, at least, as the Court annuls acts of 
Congress or of state legislatures by a divided bench— 
showing that no clear question of law was involved —it will 
be, in a very important way, a political body; and the 
polities of its members, in the broadest sense of that word, 
will be very important. The Senate fight puts this fact 
in high relief. We expect there will be no more matter- 
of-course confirmations of Supreme Court nominees so 
long as the Court acts within the political field as exten- 
sively as it does now. 


Taxation in Cities 


ROGRESSIVE Seattle this spring voted down the 

single tax by an overwhelming majority; but that 
question is bound to come up again in Seattle and many 
other cities. One Broadway tract that was bought for 
seventy-five thousand dollars in 1836 is now assessed, 
exclusive of improvements, at sixteen millions. That 
promising candidate for an English earldom, Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, holds in his individual name one hundred 
and twenty parcels of New York realty assessed at upward 
of fifty million dollars; while John Jacob Astor holds 
individually nearly one hundred parcels assessed at forty- 
two millions; and both of:them, through the Astor estate, 
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have an interest in many other valuable plots in Gotham. 
Another family holds twenty million dollars’ worth of New 
York land, derived, like the Astor holdings, by inheritance. 
It is true this land is taxed upon its present value; but the 
taxes are paid by the users of the land, and the landlord’s 
income increases automatically with every accretion of 
population. Every American city creates great wealth 
for its landlords and usually resorts to such shifts as dog 
taxes and pedlers’ licenses to keep itself solvent. 


The Market for Art 


DISTINGUISHED American artist and connoisseur 
spent much time and not a little money collecting 
paintings that appealed to his cultivated taste. The collec- 
tion was sold a while ago and fetched an average of three 
hundred dollars a canvas. More recently The New York 
Times, on page two, described a disappointing auction of 
paintings under the following headline: ‘Fine pictures 
sell at very low prices; a Troyon for which the owner paid 
fourteen thousand dollars brings only twenty-seven hun- 
dred dollars.’’ On page one of the same issue, however, The 
Times announced that an opulent New Yorker had bought 
two paintings by Velasquez, paying ‘‘at least’’ one million 
dollars for them! 

Undoubtedly an opulent New Yorker, if caught in the 
act of paying only a few thousand dollars for a painting, 
would feel like a man in a goatcart at the horseshow or a 
woman in a calico wrapper at an inauguration ball. We 
suppose his friends would grin behind their hands and 
point derisive thumbs at his back. Probably, also, the 
fact that the million-dollar canvases long hung on the walls 
of a ducal palace had more to do with the price paid for 
them than the incidental fact that Velasquez painted 
them. Snobbery manifests itself in many ways. 


At School in Spring 


N TAKING possession of the New World, almost the 
first care of the Spaniards everywhere was to construct 
a fine, massive dungeon with a little hole for a faint 
trickle of sunlight to come through and some stout iron 
rings in the floor or in the wall, to which the unfortunate 
inmates might be chained. Many of these civilizing edi- 
fices remain in a more or less ruinous state, and they are 
visited with awesome curiosity by tourists. They are solid 
enough to survive for several centuries; and long before 
they disappear our museums will contain reproductions of 
the typical American public school of the beginning of the 
twentieth century that tourists will inspect with the same 
awesome curiosity. 

We trust you are not so old and absent-minded that you 
have forgotten what April was like in school—how the 
walls seemed to choke you and the windows admitted just 
enough vernal air and sunshine to bring an agonizing sense 
of what you were missing! Chaining a healthy boy or girl 
to a desk for six hours on a spring day differs in degree 
from the Spanish system, but hardly in kind. It was long 
ago pointed out that the prison-like regimen of our schools 
is simply for the convenience of the teacher. Future schools 
will be partly out-of-doors, partly in fields or factories. 
There will be variety and motion. Young bodies crave activ- 
ity. Tied to a desk, the child’s mind tends to become torpid. 


Schools of the Future 


HE average boy leaves school at about the age of 

fourteen, without having been taught very much that 
is of practical value to him. He then goes into a store or 
shop to learn a business. The business really hasn’t much 
use for him in his untrained state and puts him at some 
irresponsible mechanical tasks for a year or two, until he 
has picked up a certain notion of what business is like and 
a certain degree of proficiency. By the time he is about 
seventeen he may be given a real job, with some responsi- 
bility and some outlook. The school, in short, drops him 
into a sort of no-man’s land. For two or three or four 
years he is neither student nor earner. 

During those years he ought to be both in school and in 
store or shop. He should still receive competent instruc- 
tion and at the same time be gaining practical experience. 
There is no reason why he shouldn’t earn something and 
learn something too—not by going to a night school, where 
the instruction is altogether detached from his business 
novitiate and where the hours, combined with his working 
hours, are too long; but by a system of public-school 
education that regards him as an earner rather than a 
spender. This, of course, would involve a brand-new 
corps of teachers; but the teaching, in schools supported 
by public taxation, must finally fit the needs of the aver- 
age pupil rather than the needs of the average teacher. 


Private Pension Bills 


N THE strength of favorable and more or less per- 
functory reports by House and Senate committees, 
the last Congress passed nearly ten thousand private pen- 
sion bills.. Several thousand such bills have already been 
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introduced at this session and a great many 
passed. The Senate pension committee’s report u 
them says: “It appears from the evidence that hei 
of sixty-eight years old, broken down from fai 
and hearing, rheumatism and other infirmities in 
increasing years, and is no longer able to perf 
labor for his support.’”’ So the committee recall 
that his pension of twelve dollars a month, unc 
general law of 1907, be increased to thirty dollars a: 

As a matter of fact, this Civil War veteran enlj 
the navy in December, 1864, a few months before 
of the war; also, with a partner, he owns and e 
a weekly newspaper in a country town. 

There are now on the pension roll some thirty-si 
sand survivors of the Civil War who served in 
three years or more, some of whom are actually 
from earning a livelihood, while not a few no 
actually without property, but none of whom receiy 
twelve dollars a month. ‘ 

The trouble with granting pensions by speci 
that a little influence may count for more than | 
deal of merit, and the size of the pension may be in 
ratio to the country’s indebtedness to the pensione’ 
gross amount paid in pensions is less objectionab 
the gross inequality with which the money is distr 
A man in quite comfortable circumstances who 
three months may be drawing more money fr 
treasury than an indigent veteran who served fou 
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The Other Side : 


a 

NDOUBTEDLY the country is disgusted with 

in pension legislation. There are on an averag 

twenty-five hundred pensioned survivors of the Ci 

in every Northern Congressional district enough ii 

cases to turn the election. Most of the speeches an 

of the votes in Congress are palpably delivered wi 

dire contingency in mind, and of late the Democra 

considerably outdone the Republicans in catering 
old soldiers’ vote. 

To the generation that now occupies the stage tl 
War is mostly only history or a childhood recollect 
acknowledges a debt to the veterans, but inclines t 
its head over the size of the bill and the manner of: 
payment. To refresh its recollection, a couple of 
factsmay berecited: Eight hundred and forty-six th 
boys, who were sixteen years of age or under at tl 
of their enlistment, served in the Union army, a 
million one hundred and fifty thousand who were e 
or under when they enlisted. Ninety thousand ; 
killed in battle or died from wounds. 

Undoubtedly the country is disgusted with m 
pension legislation; but, if you are ever tempted t 
it’s all politics, look at your own sixteen-year-0 
Look at him also when the Senate mangles arb 
treaties in the pious fear that its own prestige } 
lessened by them. | 


Living on Imported Wheat 


REAT BRITAIN depends upon other count 
her daily bread and from time to time econom 
gloomy turn of mind propound this question: Ho 
days could she hold out if imports of wheat wer 
rupted? Weare in the habit of pointing with prid 
own self-sufficiency in the bread line, as contrast 
England’s dangerous dependence; but nearly all 
of the United States east of the Mississippi Rive) 
dependent for its bread. The North Atlantic g 
states—comprising New England, New York, Ney 
and Pennsylvania—consume a hundred and forty 
bushels of wheat a year and produce only thirty 
In the South Atlantic group, only Delaware and M 
produce as much as they consume, and the tota 
for the group is over thirty million bushels a year 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, taken t 
are very little more than self-sustaining. It is th 
between the Mississippi and the Rockies that t 
balance by growing enough wheat for their own n 
the needs of the whole country east to the seaboa' 
a little to spare for Europe. t 
In the South, of course, cornmeal to some exte 
the place of wheat; yet a special investigation 
Department of Agriculture shows a remarkable ¢ 
to uniformity in the consumption of white bread 
the country. Throughout the South the average 
to four and three-quarter bushels of wheat a | 
against a little less than five and a third bushel 
North Atlantic section—the latter being also the 


for the United States. Thedifference between Co 
and South Carolina is less than a quarter of a bus 
a year. 


Wheat-growing is not so profitable as some 
suits. One could scarcely, for instance, imagi 
Street engaging in it; but even Wall Street will ad 
no pursuit is more useful. It might study the 
which we have been quoting and learn to temper 
of the wheat-growers’ political wishes. 
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The New Justice 


IRE are two ways of starting this story; conse- 
tently it shall be started two ways. The first is in 
» flossy or fictional manner, showing how the hero 
sale proved himself to be a man of exceptional self- 
of a calm and philosophic bent, of a non-emotional 
-as befits a great judge. The second is the actual 
2to manner, which does not seek to embroider the 
ice described with the frills of fancy, and shows 
factor to be a man quite human in his tendencies. 
ly I begin thus: Chancellor Pitney, of the New 
yench, was playing golf with Vice-Chancellor 
of the same state, on the Atlantic City links. 
te at the seventh green when a messenger, breath- 
2 his hurry across the links from the clubhouse, 


Pitney!” he gasped. 
ellor Pitney, who was about to putt, was measur- 
-his accurate eye the distance from his ball to the 
hough a visible shade of annoyance passed over his 
ce he did not allow the interruption to disconcert 
wefully placing his putter behind his ball, he bent 
i into the approved crook, moved the putter back 
1 a time or two and then tapped the ball gently. 
rolled toward the hole. The chancellor remained 
poping position, following the ball anxiously with 
The ball rolled to the hole, then deflected a trifle, 
t and passed on across the green. 
w!” said the chancellor, rising to his full height. 
Pitney!” gasped the messenger again. 
ancellor turned and said: 
doy, you should know—if you do not—that no 
lance whatsoever is of sufficient importance to 
iversation on a putting green 
player is about to make his 
emember that in the future. 
it is it?” 
Pitney, sir, is calling you on the long- 
telephone; and she says it is impor- 
you’ve got to come at once!” 
ancellor turned to his opponent. ‘Excuse me, 
r,” he said with a courtly bow. ‘I shall return in 
ments.” 
»de to the clubhouse and went to the telephone. 
3 were working badly; but after five minutes he 
d that Mrs. Pitney had a telegram for him from 
' Taft, asking him if he would accept an appoint- 
he bench of the Supreme Court of the United 


jiancellor was not surprised, nor was he in the 
ded. 

aay hold the telegram in abeyance,” he said to his 
\til this evening. I shall then return home and 
aatter my consideration.”’ 

}e hung up the receiver, walked calmly to the 
tked up his putter and said to his opponent: 
i away, chancellor; proceed.’’ And he continued 
links, winning the game by two up, not men- 
)) Vice-Chancellor Stevens the honor that had 
iim. 


| The Way it Really Happened 


\the de-facto manner: Chancellor Pitney, of the 

fersey bench, was playing golf on the Atlantic 

‘with Vice-Chancellor Stevens, of the same state. 

2 at the seventh green when a messenger from 

suse ran up. 

itney—oh, Mr. Pitney!” he shouted. 

 neellor was about to putt. Dropping his putter, 

» to the boy and asked: 

lis it?” 

wife wants you on the ’phone.”’ 

2 me, Stevens, for a minute, until I see what is 
And he hurried to the clubhouse. 

28 were working badly. The chancellor shouted 

Midred hellos and shouted a few others things 
poor service. 

a3 that? Yes—yes! You have a telegram? 
from? Yes—I understand—a telegram—from 
‘Taft! What’s that?—the President? Well, 
‘he say? Hurry! What’s that? Wants to 

i accept an appointment to the Supreme Bench? 

yiure? Supreme Bench! Read it to me—oh, 

Lear! Certainly I’ll take it!—I’ll be up on the 

i} No—I’ll answer it when I get there. Yes! 


+ dashed to the dressing room, sent word to 
Stevens that the game was over, held an im- 
ueception in the clubhouse, shook hands with 


‘ a hustled for the train, his face beaming 
it. 
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The Man Who Made the President Laugh 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


Thus, having exhausted the literary possibilities of this 
event, I leave it to the reader to pay his nickel and take his 
choice, merely remarking as I pass that the second story 
corresponds quite closely with the truth. 

This latest appointment to the Supreme Court had been 
worrying the prognosticators for months, and incidentally 
worrying the President too. For a time it seemed that 
Judge Hook, of Kansas, would be selected; but finally 
Hook got the hook—if such a term can be used in connec- 
tion with so dignified a personage—and other names were 
canvassed. Then, one day, the name of Mahlon Pitney, 
chancellor of New Jersey, burgeoned into print; and not 
long thereafter the chancellor was named. Since which 
time, after the Senate fussed over him a bit, he has been 
confirmed; and now he has a new and neatly fitting black 
robe and the seat on the extreme end of the left-hand side 
of the bench. 

It appears that President Taft went to a luncheon given 
by Franklin Murphy, former governor of New Jersey, who 
is one of our most famous little luncheon givers. The 
President sat next to Chancellor Pitney and got next to 
him—as the saying goes. It further appears that the 
chancellor conceals beneath a somewhat stern exterior a 
sense of humor and is a nifty story teller when he is quite 
sure no reporters are present. He told the President some 
stories and made the President laugh. That, in itself, was 
a feat worthy of great reward, for Mr. Taft has heard few 
things lately that were at all laughable. John W. Griggs, 
once attorney-general, observed the presidential approval 
of the Pitney stories and he hurried to the White House. 
When he came out the name of Mahlon Pitney, as the new 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, was bruited 
about—there are some very capable bruiters among the 
reporters who are assigned to the White House. Then 
came the news of the appointment in the manner twice 
indited above. 

Mr. Justice Pitney served one term and part of another 
in the House of Representatives, being the third member 
of the Supreme Court who has been in-Congress. Mr. 
Chief Justice White was a senator from Louisiana and 
Mr. Justice McKenna was in the House from California 
for three terms and a portion of another, resigning to 
become a circuit judge. The new justice is fifty-four years 
old and was born in New Jersey. He was educated at 
Princeton and studied law. He practiced at Morristown, 
his native place, until he was chosen for the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, which began its sessionsin 1895. He wasreélected 
to the Fifty-fifth Congress and resigned on January 10, 1899. 
He was a member of the New Jersey state senate for two 
years and president of that body in 1901. He served as 
justice of the supreme court of New Jersey from 1901 to 


1908, when he became chancellor. His term as chancellor 
had three years to run when he was made an associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Pitney is a Republican. When he was 
elected to Congress he carried the old Fourth District, 
which had been strongly and continuously Democratic 
until that time. He is a man of strong convictions and 
blunt speech. He is extremely plain in his manner of 
living and dressing, and occupies a frame house in Morris- 
town, close to the farm his grandfather and his father—who 
was also chancellor of New Jersey—tilled. He is asmooth- 
shaven, square-jawed, sturdily built man, who lives a 
good deal out-of-doors; is an enthusiastic golfer and has 
a New Jersey reputation for courage and clear thinking. 

There was some pother about his confirmation. The 
Senate voted to accept him one day and then took it all 
back. Finally, after a long wrangle in executive session, 
he was confirmed by a vote of about two to one and took 
the oath a few days later. Probably Mr. Chief Justice 
White will be glad to see him. The chief justice has great 
difficulty in getting any of his associates to walk with him 
nowadays, and has to walk alone of an afternoon while the 
other justices roll by in their automobiles. It is quite 
likely the chief justice will annex him and make him a 
part of the afternoon scenery on Pennsylvania Avenue, to 
the great delight of the patrons of the rubberneck wagons. 


A Superfluous Husband 


ENERAL ISAAC SHERWOOD, who represents the 
Toledo District in the House, is a veteran and a great 
pension-getter for his constituents. 

A year or so ago the general had a letter from a widow 
living in his district, asking for a pension. He wrote to her 
to send on the necessary proofs of her 
husband’s service, death and all other 
essentials. He received certificates and 
affidavits from the doctor who saw the 
old soldier die, the undertaker who buried 
him, the minister who read the service over 
him, and various other people—all stating 
that the man was undoubtedly dead. The pension was 
secured. A few days ago the general received a telegram 
from the pensioned widow reading: ‘‘ My husband turned 
up today, alive and well! What shall I do?” 

“Kill him!”’ wired Sherwood in reply. 


: Storing a Loan 


gant de tage character, well known about town as 
brilliant but boozy, was persistent in his applications 
for loans and extremely careless about repaying them. 

Several years ago, this man had induced a local bank to 
loan him forty dollars and had given his note therefor. 

At the end of each three months he invariably appeared 
and asked that the note be renewed; and, as there was 
nothing else to do, the bank always renewed it. 

One day he went into the bank and said to the cashier: 

“T’d like to renew that paper of mine you have here.” 

“Certainly,” replied the cashier; ‘I’ll fix it up for you.” 

The cashier made the proper preparations for the 
renewal; and as he was fixing up the paper he said: 

“Say, the directors were talking about this paper of 
yours the other day. They decided they wouldn’t charge 
you interest on it any longer.” 

“That’s very considerate of them,” was the reply. 
“T am glad to hear it. I am under obligations to them.” 

“No,” continued the cashier, ‘“we’re not going to 
charge you interest, we’re going to charge you storage!” 


The Problems of a Ten-Year:-Old 


(tee lady of ten was discussing her future with 
her mother. 

“Yes, mommie,”’ she said, 
I shall have four children.”’ 

“That will be nice!’’ commented the mother. 

“No!” continued the young lady after a minute or two 
of deep thought. ‘‘Maybe I won’t have four children. 
I might marry a bachelor!” 


A Refined Restaurant 


kes following printed notice appears in a restaurant 
run by a Chinaman in Bigtimber, Montana: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 


Patrons of this restaurant will please not throw butter and other things 
on the walls and ceiling, or mix ketchup, vinegar and sauces—thinking 


ita joke! WILL PAY FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 
For information to convict any one guilty of such disorderly conduct! 
Gop EAGLE RESTAURANT. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HILANDER CHASE KNOX, Secre- 
tary of State, always has had a good 
eye for and a discriminating taste in press 
agents, and he seems to have selected a 
grand little performer to accompany him 


| on his trip to the Latin-American republics. 


This artist specialized in plots. He was 
The Plotboy of the Western World. It 


| seemed, on reading the dispatches from 


Nicaragua, and Guatemala, and Honduras, 
and Costa Rica and other places where 
Secretary Knox exhibited the full majesty 
of his five-feet-four, that every train on 


| which Knox rode ran over a continuous 


| streak of dynamite, that assassins lurked 


behind every banana tree, that fanatical 
patriots armed with machetes hid beneath 
each secretarial bed, that a conspiracy was 


i | hatched at each watering tank, and that 


each time the secretary cut open an orange 
he found a deadly bomb therein. 

It was a fearsome experience—must have 
been, according to the press agent’s tell. 
Imagine a cherubical Secretary of State of 
the greatest republic on which the sun ever 
shone, as he himself has well said, disturbed 
at his breakfast by a band of plotters who 
sought to extract a couple of quarts of his 
life’s blood from him! Fancy an exponent 
of the dollar diplomacy brought face to face 
six or seven times a day with a horrendous 
conspiracy to blow him into little bits and 
scatter those bits on the bosom of the 
Pacific or the Atlantic, as the case might 
have been and as the geography dictated! 
Consider the parlous situation of a prime 
minister of this Government who was com- 
pelled to walk the streets—or ride them — of 
those far-away cities in constant appre- 
hension that every moment might be his 
next, and that the anti-skidding chains on 
the automobile might set off at any instant 
a dangerous, not to say deadly, bomb, with 
consequent disaster to Philander Chase and 
with a subsequent vacancy in the Cabinet 
of President Taft! It was nerve-racking to 
the secretary, but it was more than that 
to the great mass of American citizens 
who, largely unaware whether Nicaragua 
is a cough medicine or a disease, read 
each morning of the dangers to which 
this doughty traveler was exposing himself 
with no protection save a military aide or 
two, his family, his son, his son’s family, 
and a valet who, between valeting, acts as 
messenger in the State Department. The 
great mass of the people feverishly scanned 
the papers each morning to see whether the 
secretary had been distributed about the 
landscape in such minute quantities that it 
was necessary to gather his remains with 
a sponge, or whether he was proceeding 
on his triumphal progress through those 
Southern countries with which we are 
cementing our trade and fraternal and 
political relations by the simple expedient 
of giving John Barrett the job of official 
cementer. 


Valet and Messenger Too 


However, nothing happened. As the 
dispatches said, each plot was frustrated 
and the secretary escaped unscathed. You 
understand, of course, that the only simon- 
pure way to spoil a plot is to frustrate it. 
It isn’t legal if it is headed off in any other 
language. Also, each time the innocent 
but impending victim must escape un- 
scathed. That is positively required by 


the rules of the Press Agents’ Union. So. 


Philander had the plots against him regu- 
larly frustrated, and continued unscathed 
to the very end. All of which goes to show 
that the secretary’s choice of his press 
agent was excellent. That press agent 
knew the newspapers wouldn’t pay tolls on 
dispatches carrying nothing but the jollies 
of the secretary for our Southern neighbors 
and their answering jollies couched in pure 
Castilian. So he found a plot at each 
alighting place, and he thereby got the 
name of the secretary in the papers and 
kept his trip on the first pages when, had 
there been no plots discovered, the trip 
would have been briefly mentioned, day by 
day, in agate paragraphs on the inside. 
Still, the alert sleuths of the Democratic 
House of Representatives consider they put 
one over on the secretary that may cause 
him to seurry round and see if he can’t find 
a lost voucher or two. They recently un- 
earthed the startling news that the colored 
brother who acted as valet for the secretary 
is on the Government payroll as a messen- 
ger. or something like that, and they asked 


why in araucous manner. There was con- 
siderable to-do about it, and witnesses 
were summoned and a rigid investigation 
made. It had all the earmarks of a genuine 
scandal, if scandals can be said to have 
earmarks. 

But why all this excitement? Is it pos- 
sible that, merely because there happens 
to be a Republican Administration and 
a Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives, a Secretary of State shall 
not be allowed to follow the precedents of 
his office? Perish the thought! Are these 
Democrats so blind to the rights of the 
Cabinet set and the near-Cabinet set and 
all other official sets that they seek to 


destroy the custom that has obtained for | 


years whereby the secretaries and assistant 
secretaries and bureau chiefs and many 
others in authority in the Government 
service get their valeting, and their barber- 
ing, and their butlering, and their coach- 
maning, and their footmaning done at the 
expense of the Government? 
fallen on such decadent days that there 
shall be criticism because a negro who sits 
as messenger without a secretarial or an 
assistant-secretarial door shaves the secre- 
tary or the assistant secretary, valets him, 
presses his clothes and in the evening goes 
to the home of that high official and acts 
as waiter or butler or in any other social 
capacity when the distinguished statesman 
is entertaining? 

Do these Democrats not know that the 
chief function of colored brethren who are 
carried on the Government payrolls as 
messengers and doorkeepers and clerks is 


to act as body and house servants for the | 


dignified gentlemen who occupy the desks 
within the offices outside of which the colored 
brethren preside during office hours? Do 
these carping Democrats fail to recognize 
the time-tried principle that makes a man 
who has a light touch with a razor a much 
better messenger than one who has a heavy 
hand? Do they think that skill in pressing 
clothes is not an attribute to successful 
doorkeeping, and that a clerk who can put 
on a plum-colored coat and be an impres- 
sive butler is infinitely better in his clerkly 
duties thereby? 


The Biffums’ Butler 


Fie on these Democrats! They are 
allowing their passion for investigation to 
cloud their appreciation of the time- 
honored precedents of years. How, in the 
name of Heaven, can an assistant secretary 
in one of the great departments of the 
Government be a social leader in the near- 
Cabinet set on four thousand dollars a year, 
unless he can borrow his waiters and his 
butler and his barber and his valet and his 
coachman from the Government? It is 
impossible! 

The social glories of the near-Cabinet 
set must inevitably fade if these rude and 
unfeeling Democrats deprive the leaders of 
that set of these perquisites. 

Nor is it impossible that the social efful- 
gence of the Cabinet set shall be dimmed 
by these revolutionary exposures. For 
years and years it has been the custom 
for Cabinet members and assistant secre- 
taries to use as aides in their social and 
household enterprises the messengers with 
whom they are generously provided by 
the Government. Should you call on an 
assistant secretary at his office your card 
will be taken in by a negro messenger, able, 
alert, affable. Should it so happen that 
you are a guest at that assistant secretary’s 
house at dinner, or should you drop in for a 
tea or stop to leave a card at a reception— 
assistant secretaries and their wives are 
heavy on receptions, it looks so well in the 
social columns of the papers next day: 
“Mrs. Biffum, wife of Assistant Secretary 
Biffum, of the Department of Rusty Nails, 
gave a largely attended reception yester- 
day afternoon. She was assisted by Mes- 
dames’’—here insert the names of the wives 
of the other assistant secretaries, leaders in 
the near-Cabinet set—‘“‘and wore a beauti- 
ful gown of black spangled satin with me- 
ringue effects’’—should you drop in for a 
tea or a reception or go to dinner, you will 
find the messenger who took in your card 
and one or two other messengers butling 
and waiting on table and announcing. 
And so it is at the house of the member of 
the Cabinet, and at the house of the bureau 
chief, and at the army house, and at the 
navy house, and all along the line. 
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And in the old days there were carriage 
appropriations, and if not carriage appro- 
priations, then a team belonging to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, for 
example, could be secured by an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury so that his wife 
might make her calls; and there always are 
a number of coachmen and footmen among 
the messengers. Mighty good coachmen, 
too, and mighty good butlers and barbers 
and valets. 

What the Democrats have done by 
digging up and exposing the fact that 
Secretary Knox took a messenger with him 
as a valet is to strike a blow at the social 
fabric of Washington. To be sure, Secre- 
tary Knox’s private income is about forty 
or fifty thousand dollars a year, and he 
could have hired a dozen valets if he chose; 
but who is Philander Chase Knox that he 
should violate one of the customs and 
precedents of the Department of State? 
And who, for example, is Huntington 
Wilson, that his messenger should not act 
as butler for him? 

Can an Assistant Secretary of State dis- 
regard a century-old precedent? And 
should officials in these high departments 
be deprived of the perquisites of their 
places? I trow not. 

Still, that isn’t the main point. The 
main point is this: What will become of 
the near-Cabinet set if these Democrats 
make an issue of this? What will become 
of all that cultured society life of the near- 
Cabinet set if the ladies of that set are com- 
pelled to hire their butlers and waiters and 
coachmen instead of having the Govern- 
ment hire them for them? Are the Demo- 
crats churls that they seek to destroy this 
brilliant social feature of the official life of 
Washington? I look to see the newspapers 
protest sturdily, for if the near-Cabinet set 
cannot have its functions, as it inevitably 
cannot if it is deprived of its butlers and 
waiters in this arbitrary and unfeeling 
fashion, the social columns of the news- 
papers will be reduced from their present 
three or four columns a day of chronicles of 
these brilliant and charming affairs to a few 
paragraphs, inasmuch as the heaviest con- 
tributors to those columns are the ladies of 
the near-Cabinet set, who send in the news 
of their affairs in order that the names may 
be spelled right—these reporters are so 
careless!—and also because it looks much 
more imposing to have printed the list of 
those who were invited rather than the list 
of those who attended. 


Pity the Near:Cabinet Set 


It may be that the advice of cooler heads 
will prevail. It may be that some of these 
Democratic Representatives who live in 
boarding houses and think the way to earn 
their salaries is to work at the Capitol and 
in their offices, and who do not appreciate 
the beauties and the charm of the official 
social life of the capital, with its unending 
round of dinners served by the same caterer, 
with the pompous messenger-butlers acting 
in strict accord with the social usages of the 
day, with the receptions from four to six, 
with the days at home when the other 
ladies of the set come in to pour tea and 
preside at the sandwich table, with the 
property palms sent up by the florist and 
the china from the shop that makes a 
specialty of renting it—it may be that 
these Democrats can be brought to see the 
enormity of their offense. They are 
threatening the very social life of the near- 
Cabinet set. They are condemning charm- 
ing ladies who live in two-room-and-bath 
apartments and have a gas plate in the 
bathroom to cook the breakfast on, but 
who can get the lobby of the apartment 
house on Thursday afternoons for a recep- 
tion or a tea or a bridge party—they are 
condemning these social leaders to drear 
existences in their own two rooms. 

It is atrocious! These Democrats who 
cannot understand why a secretary or an 
assistant secretary should have his barber- 
ing and his butling and his valeting done 
at Government expense must be shown the 
error of their ways. The American people 
will not allow the social activities of the 
near-Cabinet set in Washington to be 
curtailed in this unfeeling, unsympathetic 
and un-Republican manner. 
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The milk drunk today is a serious food. 2,000 books have 
been written about it. The United States Government 
circulates one containing 835 pages. We have written a 
book called ‘‘Scientific Food Keeping,’’ a short, practical 
digest which every mother should have and can get for the — 
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inch of each food compartment; how this air 
collects all impurities and deposits them on 
the ice from whence they pass off through the 
drain pipe. 


This book deals with food —not milk alone — 
in all its important phases. It is guaranteed 
scientifically accurate by the commissioner of 
one of our great boards of health. It goes 


into astonishing details in regard to things we 
eat. You won't realize till you read it the risks 
we run today. 

It tells how most milk is 48 hours in transit 
from dairies to homes. And how one germ in 
milk, at 68 degrees, in 
this time can breed 


49,000,000 others. It 


“temperature” of 70 
degrees. It cites a 
case in a New York 
Hospital where such an 
“ice box" caused an 
epidemic. It explains 
why germ-increase in 
milk must be checked 
if our children are to be safe in our homes! 

It shows how germ multiplication in new 
milk is immediately stopped (and in 48 
Hour milk is almost completely arrested) 
by the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator—a_ re- 
frigerator that's totally different from any other 
made; it shows how the Bohn maintains a 
temperature of 42 to 48 degrees —a sanitary 
““cold"’ that’s dry; what this dryness means, 
and how it's obtained through syphoning pure, 
fresh, wholesome dry air throughout every 
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, Used Exclusively by the 
Pullman Co. and by All Railroads 


can be “GOOD LOOKING” and 
dangerous. You'll be anxious to pay 
Premium price when you 
know all the facts in our book, 


SEND US THE COUPON NOW 


A Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is a machine 
in which there is constant action. Unless 
there is this action in your “ice box” it will 
never be really clean. For you put the germs 
into your refrigerator when you put in most 
raw food. That cannot 
be helped because most 
food contains them. 
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and refrigeration is the 
most vital home-ques- 
tion today. 

The book “Scientific 
Food Keeping” tells 
how to keep food best. 

You can get “Scien- 
tific Food Keeping” from 
any “Bohn Syphon”? dealer, who will also 
give you the Bohn catalog. Or send_ the 
coupon and we'll mail you these books. We'll 
send you also extracts from a pamphlet by the 
Illinois State Food Commission on “Care of 
Milk in the Home’’—a pamphlet that bears out 
these truths. s 

Every mother who guards her little folks 
health must know what these documents revea 
and know how the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 
handles the germ in food. So cut out an 
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NOTE: The feature of the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator is easily identified 
by the “OPEN THROAT SYPHON 
WALL” between the food compartments 
and ice chamber as shown. It is THIS 
that causes perfect SYPHONING. No 
refrigerator except a genuine BOHN 
: SYPHON has this feature. \ 
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The White Enamel Refrigerator Co., | 
1504 University Avenue, . 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Send me the book “ Scientific Food Keeping,” 
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A Wonderfully Good 
Blue Serge Suit 
at $15 


Lic Clopieta te 
Clothes are 
good clothes — 
America’s one guaran- 
teed all-wool line at $10 
to $25. Butthisseason’s 
Blue Serge Special, No. 
5130, at $15, is by far 
the best blue serge we've 
ever put out at the price, 
in over sixty years of 
clothes-making. 


With correct style and accu- 
rate fit it gives you such a serge 
as usually goes only into suits 
at $20 or more—a soft, even 
twill and a rich, permanent in- 
digo dye. 
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Blue Serge Specia 

N°5130 GUARANTEED ALLWOOL 15 
AND FAST LOR 

The new idea in clothes-mak- 
ing, of which this suit is the 
happy result, is too big to tell 
about here—but to know about 
it will be money in your pocket. 

Go to The Clothcraft Store, 
and ask the dealer to explain. 
Let him show you a number of 
Clothcraft suits at $10 to $25. 
Examine them critically. Try 
them on. And then remember 
that every Clothcraft garment is 
definitely guaranteed in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Absolutely pure wool; 

First-class trimmings and workman- 

ship; 

Permanent shape; 

Satisfactory wear and service. 

If your regular clothier doesn’t sell 
Clothcraft Clothes, let us direct you to 
one who does. Write us today for the 
address of the nearest Clothcraft Store, 


the Spring Style-Book, and a sample of 
the No 5130 serge. 
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THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1850—Oldest American 
Manufacturers of Men's Clothes 


620 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
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TAT ER-POW ER BONDS 


By Roger W. Babson. 


With the paper of three weeks ago, 
entitled Defaulted Bonds, I intended 
to close my second series of articles for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post; but I have 
received so many letters from readers re- 
questing an article on water-power bonds 
that I am adding one more article to the 
series, although the natural time for it to 
appear was some weeks ago. This article, 
however, will be the last of said series, and 

_I shall then begin a new series entitled 

| America’s Great Industries, taking up from 

/ an investment point of view in twenty 
articles the twenty great industries of our 
country. As the romance of each of these 
great industries is intimately woven with 
twenty of our greatest trusts, I think the 
series will be of interest to the business man 
as well as to the investor. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately, if you 
care to look at it in a different way—what is 
good for the investor is often hard for the 
competitor; while facts that are cheering to 
the competitor are discouraging to the in- 
vestor. In other words, in my discussion 
of these great industries, which will com- 
mence in about two weeks, I shall endeavor 
to give the cold facts as I find them in con- 
nection with the various lines of business 
we discuss. In some cases the facts will be 
encouraging to the security holders; but 
such facts will then be discouraging to the 
honest independent operator, because in 
his business he is bucking up against the 
trust that controls said line. On the other 
hand, when discussing a different line of 
business we shall in some eases find facts 
that may be discouraging to the holders of 
securities; but such facts should be dis- 
tinetly encouraging to the small men who 
are struggling to build up a business of 
their own in the line under discussion. 
Therefore, although this new series will be 
written primarily for the investor, yet it 
should be of distinct interest to every busi- 
ness man, workman and clerk who is in any 
way identified with these twenty greatest 
industries, and this includes something like 
ten million American people. But now a 
word relative to water-power bonds, about 
which I have been asked. 

Coal will slowly continue to increase in 
value until it becomes exhausted. The 
Eastern mines are continually being dug 
deeper, while the Western mines are con- 
tinually being developed farther from the 
manufacturing centers. Moreover, the 
cost of transporting this coal is gradually 
increasing, and in fact everything tends to 
make coal, the present source of power, 
more expensive. Not only is the supply 
decreasing, but the demand is increasing, 
which tends still more to increase the price. 


What the French Call White Coal 


This decrease in the world’s coal supply, 
coupled with the development of alter- 
nating electric current and high-voltage 
transmission, has turned the attention of 
the public-utility companies to the develop- 
ment of water powers. Unlike coal prop- 
erties, however, the expenses of which—per 
ton mined—should continually increase, 
the expenses of a good water-power de- 
velopment—per horse-power—should not 
increase, but rather, until the plant is 
producing its maximum output, tend to 
decrease. This is principally due to the fact 
that very little labor is required to operate 
a water-power plant, some half a dozen 
men being all that are necessary. It is 
due also to the fact that it is needful to 
purchase only very few commodities, the 
principal item being oil for the machinery; 
and that the total interest on the invest- 
ment is a fixed amount, and as the output 
of the plant increases until it is producing 
its maximum output these interest charges 
per horse-power will decrease. Therefore, 
while the value of the coal properties of the 
country is continually decreasing, the value 
of the water powers of the country is 
gradually increasing. 

It was an appreciation of these facts and 
a fear that possibly the day might arrive 
when the owners of our water powers would 
have the only practical source of power 
supply that so stirred ex-President Roose- 
velt, ex-Secretary Garfield, Mr. Pinchot 
and others to the conservation policy in 
which they are so much interested. In 

‘ fact it has been said that this question, 


“Who shall control our water powers?” 
was one of the principal reasons, if not the 
chief reason, at the bottom of the Ballinger 
troubles. These men saw the great strategic 
position which the owners of the nation’s 
water powers may sometime hold, and, 
therefore, strove to retain as many as pos- 
sible of these powers, especially the unde- 
veloped powers of our great West. We 
cannot conscientiously do anything to 
handicap the conservationists in their noble 
and far-sighted policy; but we are justified 
in purchasing securities of private com- 
panies that are now developed and have 
passed the experimental stage. 

Notwithstanding the fact-that the water 
powers of the country will have a great 
future value, there exists in the minds of 
the public in general an exaggerated idea 
of the present value of these powers. With 
the great improvements that have been 
made in boilers, steam engines and electric 
generators, and with the great strides that 
have been made.in the design of power 
stations, distributing lines and the appa- 
ratus by which the consumer utilizes elec- 
tric power, the cost of electric power 
generated by steam, even though the cost 
of coal has continually increased, has dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years gradually 
been reduced. How long this will continue 
it is difficult to foretell. A limit, of course, 
will finally be reached. 


Five Tests for the Investor 


It often costs considerably more today to 
construct a water-power development and 
build the long transmission lines that con- 
duct the power to its market than it does 
to construct a steam-power plant at that 
market. Although the cost of operation is 
less for a water-power plant, it will be found 
in the final analysis, if we take into account 
the greater interest charges on the invest- 
ment, and so forth, that the cost of electric 
power, delivered to the consumer, is not at 
the present time so very much less when 
generated by water than when generated 
by steam. This means that the margin of 
profit in water-power undertakings is not 
so great as is generally supposed. Owing 
to the high regard, however, in which 
water-power securities are held, the securi- 
ties of many of these companies now sell 
at fairly high prices. The reader is, there- 
fore, primarily interested in selecting a safe 
investment from some of the newer com- 
panies, but he should use even more care in 
selecting water-power bonds than in select- 
ing railroad, industrial or other public utility 
bonds, and should not assume that because 
it is a water power it must necessarily be a 
profitable undertaking. 

When a bond salesman comes to you and 
offers water-power bonds, ask him to offer 
several different issues and then sit down 
and analyze these different issues systemat- 
ically and select the one that best passes the 
following five tests: 

(1) Are the water rights secure, and have 
the flowage lands and other rights been legally 
acquired? Recently when investigation 
was made of a certain water power in the 
West, it was found that although the power 
company is now using the stream, yet a 
certain irrigation company has the right to 
divert a large proportion of this water from 
the river above the power-company’s de- 
velopment, if at any time it so desires. 
Although there is no danger whatever of 
this irrigation company’s doing so at the 
present time, yet the fact that it has a 
right to divert some of the water would 
probably prevent a careful bondhouse from 
indorsing the bond issue on this develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, very necessary for 
the bondhouse financing the proposition to 
make a very careful examination of all the 
water rights and privileges ever issued in 
connection with the stream, as well as of 
the various other legal questions involved. 
That is to say, there is much more need of 
careful legal research in connection with 
the construction and development of a 
water power than in connection with the 
development of other public utilities. 

(2) Is the primary twenty-four-hour power 
of sufficient size to make the proposition per- 
manently profitable, and can this primary 
power be obtained without storing an abnor- 
mally large amount of water or without relying 
on a reserve steam plant? There is a certain 
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Selection of tl 
right varnish is nev 
unimportant. 


Whether it is a single floor 


Or for the entire finishing ¢ 
new home— 


Or every room in a twenty st 
building — 
The choice of the varnish is alw 
worth the personal attention of 


man who pays the bills. ; 


Between the haphazard selec 
of ‘‘anything-as-long-as-it’ s-ca 
varnish’’, and a wise choice 
tected by the label and trade- 
of Berry Brothers, there is a risk 
one can afford to take. 


So learn to know that label. 
Get the habit of saying ‘* Be 
Brothers,’ when you talk vart 
to your architect, painter, or dea 
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Although we manufacture hundreds of 
ferent varnishes for all the hundreds of va 
uses, there are four that lead all others in 
These four, described below, take care 0 
the needs for good finishing in homes and6 
buildings. They are the famous Berry Brotl 
Architectural Varnishes. 

the most durable man: 
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LiQuin ceaNite 
MARK ner possible. The best 


knownand most widely used ofall varnishes. 


For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on 
interior woodwork. 
The standard to which all other varnish 
makers have worked. 

work exposed to 


ELASTIC INTERIOR 
BIN severe wear and 


ished in full gloss. Stands the action of 
soap and water to an unusual degree. 


For front doors and 
ELASTIC OUTSIDE 
FINISH 


all other surfaces ex 

posed to the weather, 
Great durability under most trying 
weather conditions. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limit 


Established 1858 


Factories— Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
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‘ For Cake Making 


to use Crisco 


ihe everywhere 

have been writing 
us about the re- 
markable results 
which they are get- 
ting with Crisco. 
In order that every 
| user of Crisco may 
| be just as success- 
ful, we give the few 
concise directions which may 
be needed. 


Do not keep Crisco in a refrigerator, 
either in summer or in winter. The best 
results are secured when it is kept at 
the ordinary temperature of a room. 
Then it will be firm, neither too soft nor 
too hard, but of just the proper consist- 
ency to work into flour. 


For cake-making 


When using Crisco instead of butter, 
use a little less. Then add salt to com- 
pensate for the salt which is used in 
butter to give it added flavor. Use the 
same care in ‘‘creaming’’ that you 
would with butter. 


For making pastry 


When used where you would lard, use 
one-fifth less. Have the Crisco at room 
temperature and it will mix readily. 


If Crisco is used when it is hard, there 
is danger of using more than is neces- 
sary. Try chopping it in with a knife 
and see what good results you secure. 


For deep frying 

Heat the Crisco until a bread crumb 

will become golden brown as follows: 

60 seconds—doughnuts, fritters, etc. 

40 es croquettes, fishballs, etc. 

Bovey «tt French fried potatoes, etc. 
Seconds can be counted thus: one hun- 
dred and one, ohe hundred and two, etc. 
After being used for frying, Crisco 
should be strained through cheese cloth; 
then it can be're-used two and three 
times as often as lard. 


For new users of Crisco 


Should your results not be wholly sat- 
isfactory, try varying your way of using 
Crisco. Crisco has been tested so ex- 
haustively that it reasonably can be 
said that unsatisfactory results will not 
be the fault of the product. 

Follow your usual recipes. You will se- 
cure truly remarkable results, the finest 
foods you ever have eaten. 


Packages 25c, _ 
50c, and $1.00, Ft 
except in the 

‘ar West 


On request, we will mail an illustrated book 
of Tested Crisco Recipes. These show you the 
best ways of using Crisco in your everyday 
cooking, and explain many other advantages 
of Crisco. Write for a copy. 

THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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water-power development in Pennsylvania, 
situated very near a large city, that has 
every advantage, such as a high fall, good 
market for the power, stone bed for the 
dam, and so forth, excepting that it is too 
small to permit of an economical develop- 
ment. The cost of a water-power develop- 
ment per horse-power is much less for large 
developments than it is for small ones. 
The size of dam required is not at all pro- 
portional to the power developed, and the 
transmission lines cost nearly as much in 
the case of a small development as in the 
case of a large one. It may, therefore, be 
readily seen that the fixed charges on many 
of the small developments may be so large 
that the plant cannot possibly be operated 
at a profit. 

Of course in the olden days of the wooden 
dam a power of only a few hundred horse- 
power was looked upon as a good asset; 
in fact it was a good asset for a grist mill, 
a sawmill or possibly a woolen mill. But 
for a profitable electrical development the 
horse-power should be numbered by thou- 
sands instead of hundreds. Therefore’ be 
sure that the developments in which you 
invest are large enough to be worth while. 

Not only should the primary power be of 
sufficient size to make the project profitable, 
but this primary power should be obtained 
largely from the natural flow of the river 
without relying on additional storage reser- 
voirs. The reservoir created by the dam 
at the development should be large enough 
to regulate the daily fluctuations in the 
flow of the river, but if additional reser- 
voirs are required the total cost of the 
development may be excessive. 


When to Go Slowly 


A project in the West was recently 
called to my attention which contem- 
plated, on account of the wide variations 
in the flow of the river, the use on the 
main river and its tributaries of five large 
storage reservoirs, together with a system 
of ditches. Not only was the cost of this 
development prohibitive, but so many 
reservoirs and ditches made the reliability 
of the power very questionable. 

Again, the primary power should be 
obtained without relying on a steam plant. 
Not only will the cost of the steam plant 
greatly increase the total cost of the de- 
velopment, but the cost’ of generating the 
electricity from the combined steam and 
water power plants will also be greatly 
increased. In nine cases out of ten I should 
advise against investing in any water-power 
project that requires the construction of a 
steam plant to make up the deficiencies in 
the water power. 

(3) Are there records of the stream by days 
for a period of five years? This is very im- 
portant. When making an examination of 
a stream, a bondhouse may find its flow of 
sufficient volume to develop a very large 
horse-power, and all of the neighbors living 
in the vicinity of the stream may swear that 
the stream is always practically the same 
height; but careful water-power engineers 
have found that people, although honest, are 
very forgetful, and therefore engineers are 
slow to indorse any water-power proposi- 
tion on a stream that has not had Govern- 
ment reports thereon for at least five years 
back and preferably ten years or more. 

Since about 1888 the United States 
Geological Survey has maintained gauging 
stations on many of the important rivers 
of the United States. The number of these 
stations has been increased each year, so 
that at the present time they are established 
on most of the important rivers of the 
country. The records of these rivers are 
contained in the water-supply papers which 
are supplied every year by that depart- 
ment. From these records water-power 
engineers can figure fairly accurately, if 
the gaugings have been made at proper 
points along the river, the amount of power 
available. The fact that there are no 
Government records on any particular river 
under consideration does not necessarily 
mean that no reliable power exists on that 
river; but if there are such records it does 
mean that the reliability of the power on 
that river can be definitely determined and 
its value thereby definitely established. 

(4) What about the character of construc- 
tion? Was the dam built on solid rock? How 
are the ends tied? I know of propositions 
where the legal rights have been properly 
secured, where there is sufficient power, 
but where the promoters, in order to save 
money, did not adopt the best type of con- 
struction, or else selected that location for 
their dam which would require the least 
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amount of construction material, regardless 
of the proper foundations. For such a 
proposition there will surely be trouble, 
sooner or later. 

Water-power developments are a good 
deal like the little girl who had a little curl, 
and who was either very very good or very 
very bad. A railroad may be abused, but 
it can only gradually depreciate. A water 
power, however, today may be a great and 
profitable proposition and tomorrow may 
be entirely wiped out. A dam is either good 
or no good. When it is in place it is worth 
the million or more dollars that it cost. 
When it has been washed away that million 
dollars is a total loss. I have on the wall 
back of my desk two photographs, one 
showing a large dam with the river rushing 
over it at a height of ten or twelve feet 
above the crest, furnishing power for light- 
ing the streets and operating the street 
cars of a large near-by city. It is a beauti- 
ful picture and represents a conservative 
investment of about two million dollars, of 
which a corporation may well be proud. 


A Near:by Marketa Prime Necessity 


Adjoining this picture, however, I have 
another that was taken only a few hours 
later, showing the river freely running 
by, with four jagged junks of granite 
masonry projecting from various points 
in the water. In other words, during the 
few hours intervening between the time 
these photographs were taken the dam 
broke and that investment became a total 
loss. This is but one illustration, however, 
for every few months come reports from 
some part of the country of a dam that has 
been washed away, causing a default of the 
interest on the bonds secured by said dam, 
and a reorganization, if a total loss is 
avoided. Therefore it is very important 
to purchase water-power securities only of 
companies where the engineering work has 
been carried on by men of the highest repu- 
tation, who actually were given a free hand 
to spend as much money as was needed. 

(5) Is there a market for the electricity at 
a profitable price? Even if the water rights, 
the amount of power, the history of the 
stream and the character of the construc- 
tion are satisfactory, there is something 
else to be considered before placing one’s 
money in water-power developments. The 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, is probably 
a great financial success; but erect a similar 
hotel on the plains of Kansas and it is im- 
mediately a financial failure. Yet today 
many water powers, which if located near 
prosperous cities would be very profitable, 
are being developed in certain out-of-the- 
way localities where it will be years before 
the power can be sold on a profitable basis. 
Some day it probably will be, but how is 
the interest on the bonds to be paid in the 
mean time? At the present time power 
cannot be economically transmitted for 
much more than one hundred and fifty to 
two. hundred miles. The cost of transmit- 
ting it that distance is not due so much to 
the direct loss of power as to the interest on 
the investment. It costs from $4000 to 
$8000 per mile to erect a modern transmis- 
sion line. If the line is two hundred miles 
long its total cost will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000, the interest charges on 
which at five per cent amount to $50,000. 
Moreover, some of the larger water-power 
companies’ have found it necessary to erect 
duplicate lines simply for use in times of 
emergency, for in no other way can they 
hold their trade and furnish power continu- 
ously to operate the street cars and electric 
lights. It is very evident, therefore, that 
in order to meet these heavy interest 
charges a large amount of power must be 
sold and at fairly good prices. ; 

One of the biggest plants is an illustra- 
tion of a development that was built with- 
out due regard to the market. The experi- 
ence of the company clearly shows that 
when it is necessary to create a market 
for the power the process is a slow one, 
for although this company has been in 
existence for many years it has only just 
recently begun to pay dividends on its 
capital stock. 

In many states today the issuing of 
bonds for the development of railroads, 
street railways and even electric lighting 
and power companies is subject to state 
approval. This, of course, does not mean 
that bonds are necessarily good because 
they are approved by the public-utility 
commission of one of these states, as the 
commission is not called upon to judge the 
value of the proposition. These commis- 
sions, however, are a distinct check on 
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You will be charmed with 
the new Peplum or Coat 
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dressed New York women 
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order all three of these 
beautiful waists —a real 
money saving opportunity 
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2@ 501. AChic Little Summer Waist of a fine Swiss All- 
Over Eyelet Embroidery. Aspecial style feature of this waist 
is the Russian peplum of embroidery edged with Val lace and 
joined to waist by Cluny insertion. Peplum may be worn out- 
side waist as pictured or beneath skirt as preferred. Waist is 
designed in surplice style and has pretty collarless Dutch neck 
edged with Cluny lace insertion and Val edging. It fastens 
invisibly in front, where it is trimmed as pictured with rows of 
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A South Bend Watchwill keep 
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priced watch skill in the world. 
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the making of one South Bend 
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This is a fact, but it’s a long story 
to tell in an ad., so we'll leave that to 
the jeweler himself. 

Ask your jeweler to explainit. Ask 
him to show you a South Bend Watch. 

You can geta South Bend Watch 
at prices ranging up to $75 (in solid 
gold case). 

Write for the free book, “How 
Good Watches Are Made.” It is 


interesting from cover to cover. 


Glenwood, lowa, September 13, 1911 
South Bend Watch Cor South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: This is to certify that some four years 
ago, while in business at Ackley, lowa, I sold a 15J 
18S South Bend watch to Wm. Johns of that place, 
which ran so close to time that after fourteen months 
it was impossible to detect a second’s variation in 

its rate. Mr. Johns will verify my statement. 

Yours truly, 

F. C. MacManus. 


The South Bend Watch Company 
4 State Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we 
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overcapitalization, and some day they will 
be greatly appreciated by investors. Very 
few states today, however, have any laws 
regulating the capitalization of companies 
formed for the development of water 
powers. Thus of the new so-called public- 
utility companies that are today being 
formed, probably the most flagrant cases 
of overcapitalization will be found among 
water-power companies. Therefore, in- 
vestors purchasing water-power bonds 
should make sure that they deal only with 
bondhouses of the highest character, those 
that havea reputation at stake and that are 
known by experience to have stood back 
of all their undertakings. 

I am not, however, so pessimistic about 
water-power securities as the reader of this 
article may believe up to this point. As 
stated in the early part of the article, 
the men who own America’s water-power 
developments one hundred years hence 
will own industrial America; and there is 
nothing I should rather leave to my family 
than the securities of some of our proven, 
successful and well-constructed water pow- 
ers operating near our large cities. The 
bonds of these companies can be purchased 
to yield about five per cent and in some 
cases more. These should be absolutely 
safe as to principal and interest. More- 
over, in the case of a few of these under- 


takings the preferred stocks at the present . 


time should be good investments. But this 
is not all; for not only are many of the 
bond issues as safe as the highest grade 
railroad bonds, but the common stocks of 
some of these developments, which are 
now selling at only a few dollars a share, 
should be very valuable in years to come. 
In fact, on a property of which I am will- 
ing to purchase first-mortgage bonds, I 
often buy a little of the common stock in 
addition if the price is sufficiently low. 

I even go farther and say that if a man 
will take a fund of fifty thousand dollars 
and will employ a water-power engineer to 
select for him ten or twenty water-power 
companies in which to invest, whose com- 
mon stocks are selling at from $20 to $30 
a share, and will follow the advice of that 
engineer, he will “‘wake up”’ some day and 
find that these stocks, for which he paid 
only fifty thousand dollars, will be worth 
one or more millions. Of course this is not 
coming about quickly. Between now and 
the time it does happen many present 
ambitious but impatient holders of these 
securities will become discouraged and tired 
of waiting, and will sell their holdings. In 
fact I do not say that today is the time 
to buy such securities. But there is a time 
coming when it will be desirable to pick up 
these common stocks here and there, for 
I repeat that one hundred years hence the 
men who own our water powers will control 
the industries of America. Therefore my 
own advice would be that when a power is 
found that stands all the tests above given, 
that has by a few years’ operation proven 
its ability to make money, and that is being 
operated by men who stand for integrity, 
the readers of this paper will be justified in 
buying an equal amount of first-mortgage 
bonds and common stock. 

In view of the questions that readers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have asked 
concerning the figuring of horse-power, I 
shall in closing this article submit a brief 
and simple discussion of the flow of a 
stream, and an outline of the method used 
in ascertaining its horse-power. This sim- 
ple explanation may be of service not only 
to the investor but also to the owner of a 
small grist mill, or to a farmer who has a 
small stream running through his land. 

The two factors that determine the horse- 
power that can be obtained from any 
stream are its flow and the vertical dis- 
tance through which the water falls. It is 
a comparatively simple matter to deter- 
mine the latter, but it is not quite so easy 
to ascertain the former. There are three 
methods of determining the flow of a 
stream; but space does not here permit me 
to discuss these methods. The velocity 
method is the one most commonly used, 
and it consists simply in measuring at the 
point where the flow is to be determined 
the velocity of the current and the area of a 
cross section of the river. The velocity of 
the current is measured either by a water 
meter or by the device of timing a float 
between two given points. The area of the 
cross section—which is the area of a section 
of water that would be made by the vertical 
cut of a knife if you could draw the knife 
through the water across the stream from 
bank to bank, similar to the area of the 
section of a loaf of bread made by cutting 
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the loaf in two—is approximately deter- 
mined by measuring the depth of the water 
at different points in a straight line directly 
across the stream from bank to bank. The 
product of the velocity in feet per second 
and the area in square feet gives the flow 
in cubic feet per second. 

But the flow thus determined is simply 


-the flow at one particular time, and does not 


by any means fully determine the flow of 
the stream. It must be remembered that 
the flow of a stream is not uniform from 
day to day or from month to month or even 
from year to year. It is usually highest in 
the spring and lowest in the fall or late 
summer. In order to determine fully the 
power that can be developed from a stream 
it is, therefore, necessary to measure the 
flow at different times. 

If you have a stream running through 
your land, or own an undeveloped water 
power and expect some day to make use of 
that power, I advise you to erect a gauge 
on that stream at once and record each day 
the level of the water, for the longer the 
record, the greater is its value. A record 
thus obtained can be summarized and set 
down in a table like the following, which is 
the record of the flow of the Hudson River 
in 1909, taken for the Government reports: 


Monthly Discharge of the Hudson River at 
Mechaniesville, New York. 
Discharge in Cubic Feet per Second 


MontTH Maxtmmum Minimum AVERAGE 
January ia,» >» «+ 10,800 1,590 5,210 
Webrianven | ci a eco snod 3,970 11,600 
Marchirse +) cot Go. 700) 5,640 9,220 
ADril@amee it) a see eeOoU 11,500 25,800 
Meyer eet. sa 28,200 7,230 17,000 
VUNG. ae ee ee ee OUO 2,500 6,020 
JUVE ees) ss) oes OO0 1,210 1,980 
UPUSOY oe opens me areL) 235 1,520 
September. . . . 2,140 430 1,460 
Octoherne apo mame el 531 1,560 
November... . 2,620 718 1,680 
December; 7%. . ., 12,000 400 1,570 

The year. . . . 46,300 235 7,050 


This table is an excellent illustration of 
the fluctuations of the flow that occur from 
day to day and from month to month. 

Now the question is, which flow is to be 
used in figuring the horse-power of the 
stream. Is it to be the flow of any particu- 
lar day or of any particular month, and is 
it to be the maximum flow, the minimum 
flow or the average flow? Of course if we 
wish to ascertain the continuous power that 
can be developed day in and day out we 
should use the lowest flow. This in 1909 
on the Hudson River was 235 cubic feet per 
second. But the lowest flow usually occurs 
only one or two days in the year. On the 
Hudson River it occurred only one day, 
and that day was Sunday, when the mills 
were all shut down and the dams along the 
river were holding back the water. 

In constructing a water-power develop- 
ment the reservoir created by the dam is 
generally of sufficient capacity to regulate 
the daily fluctuations in the flow and to 
keep the flow continuously at least equal 
to the lowest monthly average. This is the 
flow on which the primary power of the 
stream is usually figured. In the case of 
the Hudson River in 1909 this was 1460 
cubie feet per second. 

The process of figuring the horse-power, 
after the height of the water fall and the 
flow of the stream have both been deter- 
mined, is a very simple one. The power 
developed by a waterfall is nothing more 
or less than the power developed in a given 
time by a falling body. A waterfall is 
simply a series of falling bodies. The horse- 
power is, then, the weight of water, in 
pounds, flowing in one second, multiplied 
by the height of the waterfall in feet, and 
divided by 550—this being the number of 
foot pounds per second equivalent to one 
horse-power. As the weight of a cubic foot 
of water is approximately 62.5 pounds, the 
formula for horse-power in its elementary 
form is then: 


Horse-power = Flow in cubic feet per 
second x 62.5 height of fall in feet 


550 


The horse-power thus figured, however, is 
the theoretical horse-power, and on account 
of the losses of power in the water-wheels 
and electrical generators can never be ob- 
tained in practice. If we take into consid- 
eration these losses, which usually amount 
to about twenty-five per cent, the formula 
then becomes in its simplest form: 


Flow x height of fall 


Horse-power = 12 
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E want to know — 
and we want you to know— 
all about your floors. We want to show 
you, as we daily show so many others, how inexpensive and 
how easy it is to end permanently all your floor troubles. 


ELASTICA is the only floor varnish which will give you positive, satisfactory results. 
It is trade-marked like this — 


Whether your floors be old or new, 
of soft wood or hard wood, painted 
or unpainted, stained or unstained, 
ELASTICA will preserve them with 
an elastic, bright, durable, waterproof 
finish. ELASTICA can be used just 
- as well over linoleum or oilcloth. 
Because of the specially treated oil 
and other high grade materials used 


“How to Finish Floors”— Home Edition. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


rn 
RLASTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
Beware of imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


in its composition, ELASTICA pre- 
sents an exceedingly durable surface 
which it is difficult to mar or scratch. 


Remember the Name E-L-A-S-T-I-C-A 
and be sure you get the genuine. ‘There is only one 
ELASTICA, and that is made by the Standard 
Varnish Works. And while finishing a floor with 
ELASTICA is not difficult—explicit directions are 
on each can—many people like to advise with us 

before varnishing, particularly those who have not 

employed a practical painter. 


Send for Book 84 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 301 Mission 


Street, San Francisco, Cal., or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture Elastica No. 1 for exterior 
use —Elastica No. 2 for interior use— Satinette White Enamel for 
interior and exterior decoration— Kleartone 


other Architectural Finishes. 


Stains and 


Profusely illustrated, rich in suggestions for 
making and keeping floors beautiful. Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address 
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NYONE who is intimately acquainted with 
Abbott-Detroit cars will tell you that through- 
out the entire vehicle, from radiator to rear 

axle, every part is made a little stronger than the 
corresponding part of other cars of this price group. 


For instance, one of the most important parts of the motor, 
the crank shaft of the ‘‘ 30, ’’ hasa diameter of 15 in. ; whereas 
that of the average 30 horsepower is 134 in. 


The diameter of the crank shaft of the ‘‘44” is 17% in., an eighth 


of an inch larger than that of other 40 horsepower motors. 


As a result, the connecting rods are slightly larger, the bearings have more 
surface and every other dependent component is a little heavier and stronger. 
The bore and stroke of the cylinders are greater for the given horsepower 
rating, which means more power. 

The entire design, from the multiple disc clutch to the full floating type of 
the rear axle, shows that a larger factor of safety has been used than is 
commonly regarded as proper and sufficient. 

The best chrome nickel steel is used in the transmission construction and 
the rear axles are made of nickel steel and equipped with Timken Roller or 
Schafer Annular Bearings. 

The wheels are of the large construction artillery type, fitted with large diam- 
eter tires and demountable rims. 

The bodies are of the latest ventilated fore-door design. 

Thcir dimensions are especially generous, the distance from the front seat 
to the back seat being more than that of other cars. 

The seats are wide, the upholstery thick and yielding. 

There is ample room for the complement of passengers to ride in comfort. 
The reserve of horsepower, resulting in the wonderful ability to climb hills 
easily and take rough roads readily, adds to the Abbott-Detroit’s ser- 
vice-giving qualities. 


IF YOU WANT A “30”—ORDER NOW 
As Our Allotment on this Model is Almost Sold 


The Abbott-Detroit “30” has been 
marketed for three years without 
a radical change. 

It passed through its experimental 
stages years ago. 

No other car can now lay claim to 
such endurance, such “well tried 
out” efficiency as the Abbott-De- 
troit “30,” which is a mechanical 
duplicate of the famous “Bull- 


Dog,” the car which has so suc- 
cessfully covered 50,000 miles 
without serious trouble or evi- 
dence of undue wear or tear. 


We have only a few more of these 
models left, so that if you want 
a car that you can be sure of, 
that you can afford to put your 
trust in, let us have your order 
now before it is too late. 


Expertswill tell you that the materials used in Abbott-Detroit cars areall equal 
and in some instances superior to those used in much more costly vehicles, and 
yet the Abbott-Detroit motor car prices, including Roadsters, Touring 
Cars, Coupés and Limousines, range from $1275 to $3000. Dynamo 
equipment for electriclighting $90.00. Hanna Self-Starter with gas tank $50.00. 


Abbott Motor Company 


601 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Too Much to Go Through 


LAWYER picked his way to the edge 
of the subway excavation and called 
down for Michael Finnerty. 

‘“Who’s wantin’ me?” inquired a large, 
rawboned voice. 

“Tam,” said the lawyer. ‘‘Mr. Finnerty, 
did you come from Castlebar, County 
Mayo?” 

“1 didse 

** And was your mother named Mary and 
your father named Owen?” 

“They was.” 

“Then, Mr. Finnerty,’’ said the lawyer, 
“it is my duty to inform you that your 
Aunt Kate has died in the old country, 
leaving you an estate of twenty thousand 
dollars in cash.” 

There was a pause and a commotion 
down below. 

“Mr. Finnerty,” called the lawyer, cran- 
ing his neck over the trench, “are you 
coming?” 

“In wan minute,” said Mr. Finnerty. 
“‘T just stopped to lick the foreman!” 

For six months Mr. Finnerty, in a high 
hat and with hard shoes on his feet, lived a 
life of elegant ease, trying to cure himself 
of a great thirst. Then he went back to his 
old job at one-seventy-five a day. It was 
there in the excavation that the lawyer 
found him the second time. 

“Mr. Finnerty,” he said, ‘I’ve more 
news for you. It is your Uncle Terence 
who’s dead now in the old country; and he 
has left you another twenty thousand.” 

“T don’t think I can take it,”’ said Mr. 
Finnerty, leaning wearily on his pick. 
“T’m not as strong as I wance was; and 
I’m doubtin’ if I could go through all that 
again and live!” 


His Hold on Fame 


RAM STOKER, the friend and biogra- 

pher of the late Sir Henry Irving, tells 

a story illustrative of his distinguished 

patron’s well-known aversion to having 

a counter-attraction sharing the attention 

at a theater during any of Sir Henry’s 
performances. 

Sir Henry was playing his annual 
London engagement once when Nansen, 
then in the height of his fame as an Arctic 
explorer, came back from an expedition in 
search of the North Pole. The curtain was 
just about to rise one evening when Stoker 
came behind the scenes with news that 
Nansen was sitting in the royal box. 
Irving received the news in silence. 

A few minutes later one of the members 
of the company bustled up to the star to 
tell him the same thing. Irving merely 
grunted. And right on the heels of this up 
came a fluttering woman “super” and said: 

“Oh, Sir Henry, did you know the great 
Nansen was out front?”’ 

“Nansen? Nansen?” said Irving as 
though he were trying to remember who 
this person Nansen might be. ‘‘Oh, yes— 
the chap who stands the cold so well!” 


Better Than an Alibi 


OLONEL G. M. QUARLES, a tobacco 

planter in Christian County, Kentucky, 
had a darky manservant named Mose. 
Mose was driving his boss into town one 
day, when he suddenly remarked: 

““Marse Garrett, dey had me up befoah 
my church las’ night fur dancin’.”’ 

“T don’t suppose you were guilty—were 
you, Mose?” asked the colonel. 

“Yas, suh; yas, suh,” said Mose. “I 
was guilty of dancin’, and dey proved hit 
on me too; but I come clear. My friends 
stuck to me close; and, after dem other 
niggers had done testified ag’inst me, my 
friends all got up and testified dat, though 
it was true I danced, I was so drunk at de 
time I didn’t know whut I was doin’. So I 
come clear—and the preacher scused me!”’ 


Sights on the Equator 


J. BURNS, the captor of the 

e McNamaras, has developed into an 

accomplished after-dinner speaker. At a 

dinner given in his honor by the Quill Club, 
in New York, he told this story: 

A Pacific Ocean liner was making a 

Southern voyage, with a full passenger 
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STEPHENSON 


(STALEY BRAND ) 
SOUTH BENDIND. 


AVE you 


ever fully 


realized 
Underwear comfort—fit— 
style—correct propor an 
All Stephenson Union Suits and 


Two-Piece Suits are made to fit men 
to fit them perfectly. They are correctly 
cut, have elastic cuffs, are accurately 
stitched, beautifully finished and have a 


There’s coolness—freedom—athleti¢ | 
fit—in our Double Spring Needle Knit 
Cotton, Lisle and Silkeline garments for 
Summer—unusual merit in our light- 
weight Worsteds for Spring and Fall. 

Stephenson Underwear (Staley Bra 
costs little more than inferior garments. - 
But it is rea/ value. ‘4 

Sold by the most reliable and pre 
gressive dealers—almost everywheré 


Stephenson Underwear Mills 
South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Producers in the world of Exclusively | 
Men’s Underwear $1 per garment—and up 


Oxford 


VE right—dress right and 
4 you're all right. 


ere isn’t a man in the world 
re entitled to good looks 
| good luck than yourself. 


THELSYSTEM 
lothes for Moung Gentlemen 


are the kind of clothes that 
jput you ‘“‘nght.”” They’re the 
kind you've simply got to 
have. You've never seen 
their like. They are real 
clothes — excellent clothes. 
‘As “bright as a new dollar” 
—as toneful as your favorite 
“melody. Tailored and shaped 
with supreme skill— styles 
‘of tomorrow. The L System 
‘Clothier will be happy to 
show you or sell you these 
garments. Look him up. 
Spend a half hour with him. 
Try on a few models. You'll 
like them. 


I. M. Lindenthal & Sons 


on CHICAGO New York 


— e \ 
io: \ 


oe, 


\ Send 24c for 

\ new set of College 
Posters or 2c for 
a style book. 
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list. There were also a good many fleas 
aboard. They were nearing the equator 
when a lady passenger came to the captain, 
who was somewhat of a wag. 

“Captain,” she said, “I’m just dying to 
see the equator. I always thought it was 
an imaginary line; but my husband says it 
is plainly visible on a clear day. Is it?” 

“Tt is,” said the captain; ‘‘in fact, it is 
even now visible through a strong glass. 
You wait here a moment.” 

He went to his stateroom and got his 
binoculars. As he was on his way back he 
plucked a long hair from his head and 
stretched it across the lens. He handed 
the binocular, thus decorated, to the lady. 
She put it up to her eyes and looked at the 
horizon ahead, according to the skipper’s 
decoration. 

“Tf you see a reddish wavy line that’s the 
equator,” said the captain. 

“Oh, goodness!” gurgled the lady. ‘I 
can see it just as plain as anything! And 
oh, captain, there’s a camel crossing it!”’ 


Kahn’s Come-Back 


3 Rese aie KAHN had just been reélected 
to Congress by a very small‘margin, and 
one of his political supporters was remind- 
ing him of the service he had rendered in 
the campaign. 

“What would you have done if it hadn’t 
been for me?”’ he asked. 

“Why, I would have been in the position 
of the Hoosier in the hotel,” replied Kahn. 
“He and two companions occupied one 
large room together. After a day in the 
metropolis devoted principally to following 
fire engines in the hope of seeing a con- 
flagration, the cement sidewalks proved too 
much for feet that were accustomed to 
plowed ground, and he retired. When his 
companions returned, a few hours later, 
they found the door locked. They kicked 
on the door until they awakened him and 
asked for the key. 

“*T threw it over the transom,’ he 
replied. 

“When they had found it and unlocked 
the door one of them asked: 

“What would you have done if there 
had been a fire?’ 

““Why, I wouldn’t have went!’”’ 


Unsquenchable 


YONKERS, New York, physician had 

a negro cook who was a chronic com- 
plainer. One day she came in groaning 
with a misery in her side, and the doctor 
offered to prescribe for her. 

He went into the dining room, poured 
out a spoonful of game sauce, stirred in 
some English mustard and sprinkled on 
some cayenne pepper, and handed the dose 
to the sufferer, telling her to take it down at 
one swallow. 

It was two weeks or more before Mary 
turned up with a new pain. This time it 
was in her other side. Her employer offered 
to mix her another dose of his medicine. 

“No, suh!” said Mary firmly. “I’m 
much obliged to you, doctor; but Ise done 
got my mind made up never agin to drink 
nothin’ what water won’t squench!”’ 


Something to Worry About 


They said it hurt morals, and maybe it harmed 

Good morals, but folks were not greatly 
alarmed ; 

The few were concerned; but the many were 
prone 

To leave the whole matter severely alone. 


They said it hurt culture, and maybe it had 
A bearing on culture most certainly bad, 
But left to itself it would work itself out, 
There wasn’t a thing to be worried about. 


They said it hurt learning, and maybe it did, 

But learning’s a thing that expects to be hid, 

And while there was much, they agreed, to be 
learned, 

There wasn’t good cause to be gravely 
concerned. 


They said it hurt manhood, and maybe it 
meant 

Some injury to it, as far as it went; 

But this was no reason for clamor or fuss 

As long as it didn’t directly hurt us. 


But when it hurt Business the folks over town 
Unitedly said that it must be put down, 
Whatever it was, and they stamped the thing 
out — 
For then it was something to worry about! 
— J. W. Foley. 
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When you 


paint your 


house do you select the 
color and let it go at that? 


Or do you 47ow whether the 
paint selected is the kind 
that is best adapted to your 
needs—is the quality that 
will wear best, look best and 
preserve the building best ? 

If you are an expert on 
paints and surfaces to be 
painted, your own judg- 


ment is enough. But if 
you are not an expert, 
better than relying on your 
own judgment is to have 
the +0 years’ reputation of 
Sherwin-Williams Paint 
back of your decision. 
SW P is your painter’s or 
your paint dealer’s term for 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) 
a house paint of splendid covering, 
lasting and preserving qualities. 


—a paint made from pure 
and carefully selected ma- 
terials, combined in accu- 
rate proportions, ground and 


mixed by powerful machin- 
Chy eDpUCe Umi) UW ao: 


‘measure cans and obtain- 


able wherever paint is sold. 


Send for our “Style Book of Home Decoration” 


showing a number of beautiful color combinations for house painting, 
together with complete specifications for producing the results shown. 
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Full length 
legs and 
sleeves 


34 Length 
Quarter 
Sleeves 


it in it—stand 
in it, stoop, Jump or run. 
This Union Suit — 


—cant gap in the seat 


An exclusive Superior feature, ‘“‘the lap without the gap,’’ has 
banished forever all union suit discomforts. This is a seat that can’t 
spread open because it zuter/ocks like the ends of a collar. And it 


—cant bind inthe crotch 


—because it has no buttons on the seat to prevent free movement. It 
adjusts itself zastantly to every position, a/qvays stays shut and a/avays 
sets snug and smooth. Another exclusive Superior feature 


—— gives double wear where 
the wear is hardest 


This is a reinforced crotch that takes all strain off the front buttons, 
crotch and leg seams and makes impossible the ripping, tearing and 
stretching so common there. And the Superior a/zvays fits perfectly. 
Its fabric is so elastic it gives entire freedom of action, yet never loses its 
figure-knit design. Cuffs and ankles are fashioned so they never ‘‘creep.”” 
And there is a Superior size for every man. THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR 
Co., Dept. G, Pigua, Onto. 


All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 to $5. In Canada $1.50 to $7. 
Most good dealers have it—Get it today for Summer comfort. 
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THE NEWSPAPER 
GAME 


(Continued from Page 16) 


blurted out the whole story of my misfor- 
tunes. He had heard of newspaper reporters 
and, onthe whole, considered them a bad lot. 
One had come down from Hamilton once to 
look into the sale of some land he was inter- 
ested in and had not impressed him favor- 
ably. Still, I might be different; and I 
looked honest. Ithought of theapple piein 
my ulster pocket and blushed with guilt. 

“Can ye write a letter?” he asked. 

Could I write a letter! I assured him 
I was the correspondence king. I prob- 
ably was the best letterwriter in the 
world. Then he told me he had a long and 
important letter to write that was worry- 
ing him. It concerned a farm he owned 
in the back country and if I would promise 
to talk with him and get his ideas and write 
the letter in the morning he would give me 
a bed for twenty-five cents. 

I know I cried a little from sheer joy 
when hetold methat. A bed, at that time, 
seemed to me the acme of human desire! 
He led me up on the third floor and showed 
mea good, clean bedinalittleroom. I was 
asleep in five minutes. But, Heavens! how 
my feet hurt! 

He rapped me up before seven o’clock 
| next morning. ‘‘Come down and have a 
_ bite of breakfast before we begin,” he said. 
'I hurried through that toilet like a man 
| who has but five minutes to get off a sleep- 
| ing car. They gave me oatmeal, and bacon 
and eggs, and coffee, and great slices of 
wonderful bread and new, sweet butter. 
It was a feast! I ate until I was ashamed. 
Then I went out to the office and we took 
up the work of the letter. He told me what 
he wanted to say and I made a draft of it 
for him. That didn’t suit him and I made 
another. Finally I got it as he wanted it 
and wrote it as plainly as I could for him to 


| copy. By this time it was noon and he 


gave me my dinner and told me I had 
better stay until the following morning. 
I rested all that day, had a great sleep 
at night and another corking breakfast. 
When I tried to pay him fifty cents for the 
two nights’ lodging he wouldn’t take it. 
He said my letter had earned it; and he 
told me how to make a crosscut that would 
save me some walking and get me into 
Paris that night, nineteen miles by the 
railroad track. Some years later, when I 
had money, I bought and sent to that man 
the finest brier pipe I could find in New 
York, reminding him of the circumstances; 
and his scrawled letter of acknowledgment 
is one of my treasures. 


Another Pie-Counter Raid 


As I started to Paris I took stock. I had 
accomplished twenty-eight miles and had 
spent twenty cents of my money. It wasa 
cold, crisp morning; my feet felt better 
and I was reasonably cheerful. I tried the 
road my landlord told me of, but found the 
walking not so good as on the track and 
soon went back to the railroad. At noon 
I ate my last apple pie. I had had a respite 
and it tasted very good, though its long 
stay in my ulster pocket imparted a sort 
of a clothy flavor that didn’t help it any. 

Those nineteen miles to Paris were long 
and weary, especially as the only food I 
had was the apple pie. It must have been 
nine o’clock when I got in. A railroad 
section man let me bunk with him and gave 
me a big sandwich of corned beef and thick 
bread. I got a cup of coffee and two bis- 
cuits for breakfast and started for Brant- 
ford, eight miles away. By this time I 
looked like atramp. My face was covered 
with a bright-red stubble of a beard; my 
trousers were tied round my ankles with 
heavy string; my overshoes were badly 
scuffed out, and I was much wrinkled and 
mussed. However, by wearing my ulster 
when I was near a village and pulling my 
hat down over my eyes, I managed to get 
through without trouble until I reached 
Brantford. 

At Brantford a constable nailed me. He 
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said tramps were his special meat and he 
was convinced he had a fine specimen 
in me. I didn’t blame him any; but I 
talked him out of taking me to the lockup 
and got on such good terms with him that 
he told me of a hayloft filled with hay, 
where I might get in and sleep. Brant- 
ford, it seemed, had no accommodations for 
young gentlemen of the road like myself. 
Nor was there any place to get anything to 


Village Yesterday —Town Today— 
City Tomorrow — That’s 


Western| 
Canada 


Where Fortunes Are 
Made Every Day 


A country larger than all the states 
east of the Mississippi combined, 
whose development is creating 
countless opportunities. Along the 


Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railway 


now being built from ocean to 
ocean, are , 
Hundreds of New Towns 
which are distributing centers for 
farmers who raise 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and get a dollar 
a bushel for it. 


Get a business in a growing, 
going town of the great Canadian 
West. All businesses are wanted. 
In a new town $700,000 worth of 
business was done by merchants 
the first year. Let us tell you 
of similar new towns. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
offers store and factory sites at 
Low Prices— Easy Terms—No 

Interest. 


Where business enterprises 

go property advances rapidly in 
value. There are unlimited op- 
portunities in Western Canada 
for judicious investment. In a 
new town three lots were pur- 
chased direct from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
for $350; less than a year later 
the purchaser sold them for $1,700 
cash. You can buy new town 
property direct from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
at Low Prices— Easy Terms— # 

No Interest. 


< Homeseeker 


Get away from a crowded city or a dead 
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“4 Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. at Low Prices— 
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—an illustrated book of information 
about Western Canada’s fine Climate, 


™ Prairies, Lakes, Rivers, Mountains; 


her Modérn Cities and Thriving 
Towns. Let us tell you about Mirror, 
Alberta—“‘The City Beautiful.”” Men 
in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Russia, India.and other coun- 
tries, have purchased property in 
Mirror for business, residence and in- 
vestment. In Western Canada you'll 
find excellent schools—a city less than 
adozen yearsold hasa $5,000,000 Uni- 
versity—splendid Churches, Clubs, 
Societies, Theatres—in fact, all that 
makes for your happiness and _ pros- 
perity. Write tonight! 


G. U. RYLEY, Land Commissioner 


{ Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. : 


Room 317, Union Station 
WINNIPEG, CANADA (21) 


You—And Your 
Written Speech 


Years of honest manufacturing, of 
yusiness dealings, have given you a 
tertain place in the estimation of the 
yublic which is a vital cash asset. 
So long as you deal personally with 
rour fellows you can easily convey 
his feeling of business pride. 
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SLCISTERED 


When of necessity your transactions are 
2duced to writing paper—just at that mo- 
lent you need every ounce of power you 
get. 


_ Just at that moment— 


COUPON BOND 


invaluable, for COUPON BOND is The 
‘e Luxe Business Paper. 

‘This Bond, which has been the preference 
Tf over twenty years by many firms of 
‘ational prominence, is the Bond for you. 


Send for Portfolio of Specimen Printed, Litho- 
faphed and Die-Stamped Business Forms of this— 
he De Luxe Business Paper, 


IMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
| Main Street Holyoke, Mass, 


sk your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers. 


New Tubular Ties ? 


Four-in-hands and bow ties that are pin- 

proof, reversible and woven in all the 

popular shades and color combinations. 
To see them, ask your dealer for 
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Be sure to ask for the new all-silk 
Summer ties—a very varied line. 
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white, colors and border effects are also 
sold by dealers everywhere. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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YOU CAN’T TELL THEM FROM LINEN 
AME DULL FINISH SAME PERFECT FIT 
AME CORRECT STYLE SAME LINEN TEXTURE 

All dealers. Collars, 25¢; Cuf’s, 0c. Style Book Free 
The Company, 725 B’way, N. Y. 
Est. 1883 


THE SATURDAY 


eat. I was faint with hunger, but I crawled 
into the hay, buried myself to the neck and 
was soon asleep. The man who owned the 
barn came in early next morning, carrying a 
tin pail. He fussed round on the ground 
floor of the barn for a time and then went 
out. I slid down the ladder, grabbed the 
pail and vanished. I thought it might be 
his dinner bucket. When I got a mile away 
I opened the pail. I had guessed correctly. 
There was a chunk of boiled beef, some 
bread and butter and a wedge of apple pie. 
I threw the pie away. 

It was twenty-four miles to Hamilton, a 
city of considerable size, and it took me 
two days to make it. The food in the 
dinner pail kept me going all that day; 
and at night a farmer let me sleep in his 
house and gave me some soggy potatoes 
and fried salt pork and tea for breakfast, 
for fifty cents. I surreptitiously slipped a 
few slices of the fried pork into my coat 
pocket and later transferred them to my 
ulster pocket. That ulster pocket was my 
commissary. The fried pork held me until 
I reached Hamilton, where I was extremely 
wary about railroad detectives in the rail- 
road yards. I figured that I must be some- 
what presentable in that city, for I hoped to 
find a way to get some money. I found a 
barber shop near the station, got a shave 
for ten cents and turned my collar. Then 
I buttoned my ulster round my neck, 
threw away the remains of my overshoes 
and swaggered into the station. I had a 
look at myself in the glass, and, though my 
clothes were somewhat rumpled, I didn’t 
look so badly. And I was almost eighty 
miles on my way. 


Home at Last 


There was a lunch counter in the Hamil- 
ton station. It was more ornate than the 
one at London, but it had the same sorts 
of sandwiches on it, the same doughnuts, 
the same cakes and the same apple pies! 
An apple-pie Nemesis had me in her 
fell clutches. A traincamein. The pas- 
sengers crowded up to the lunch counter. 
I edged in and edged out. When the train 
was called I had edged in and edged out 
four times—and I had six nice little brown 
apple pies in my ulster pockets! I tried 
to get some sandwiches, but they were 
covered with paper and stuck, though the 
apple pies slid into my pockets easily. I 
guess I was calloused by that time, a 
hardened apple-pie burglar, for I never did 
try to pay them back for that lot. 

It is in the neighborhood of forty-five 
miles from Hamilton to Niagara Falls. It 
took me four days to make that trip, and 
I had the hardest time of the outing. It 
grew very cold. I had to sleep in a straw- 
stack one night. They arrested me in 
St. Catharine’s, but the judge turned out 
to be my friend. He wore a Masonic charm 
on his watch-chain. I wasn’t a Mason, of 
course, being less than nineteen at the time, 
but my father was; and I told him that, 
and told him so convincingly that he not 
only let me go but lent me a dollar besides. 

I ate those six nice little brown apple pies 
in the course of those four terrible days, and 
not much else; for I was saving my money 
for a shave and a clean collar and a general 
clean-up at'the Fallsandaridein. J didn’t 
know just how I could do all that for 
a dollar-eighty, but I had hopes. I ate 
those six nice little brown apple pies; and 
for ten years after that I couldn’t look an 
apple pie in the face. 

My experiences along the road had 
taught me to go into towns by the back 
streets and I came into Niagara Falls in 
just that way. I escaped the police on the 
Canadian side, got over the bridge all right, 
and walked down to take my first near 
view of the American Falls. I was stand- 


ing on the parapet watching the Falls and | 


wondering how much it cost to goto Buffalo 
by train, when I felt a tap on my shoulder. 
“Police!”” I thought; and as I turned I 
exclaimed: ‘Please, sir, I haven’t been 
doing anything!” 

The man who tapped me on the shoulder 
laughed. He was a man from my home 
town who was a consul at Clifton. He hap- 
pened to be in Niagara Falls, saw me on the 
street and followed me. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

I told him. Three hours later I started 
for Buffalo, bathed, shaved, with new linen 
and new shoes—and with enough money 
in my pocket to get me home. Four days 
after I got home my mother died. 

Editor’s Note— This is the third in a series of 
six articles on the Newspaper Game, The fourth 
will be printed in an early issue, 
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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 
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The man who “‘starts off’’ in a 
Stein-Bloch Suit is most likely 
to come back with what he goes 
after. He’sdressed RIGHT— 
and that’s half the battle. Just 
see to it that the Stein-Bloch 
label is in the spring suit you 
buy. Itwon’tcost you any more 
than you have been paying, but 
it will give you setter fit and style 
than you have been getting. 
Ask us for the nearest dealers 
name........Ours isthe label that 
means 57 years of knowing 
how. Demand it always. 


The Stein-Bloch Company 
Rochester, New York 
New York Boston 
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THE 


SATURDAY 


The Friendly Sign of 


a Fretless Summer. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trode Mork Reg. U.S. Pat. Of and Foreign Countries 


ODGE the discom- 

forts of warm days 
by wearing Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Un- 
dershirts, Knee Length 
Drawers and Union Suits f, 
(identified by the above swayse 
Red Woven Label). Buy them vow, ie your dealer be 
‘all out’’of B.V.D.when the heat makes you feel ‘‘allin.’’ 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A., April 
30, 1907), $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 
the suit. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, and $1.50 
the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


CUSALI thy 
The LB. 'D. Company 


it on thick, 
Mother !” 


| Spread 


Good butter is good for the little ones. You cannot provide 
anything more pure and wholesome for them than delicious 


Meadow-Gold Butter 


Its sweetness and delicate flavor are irresistible. You know Meadow- 
Gold Butter is pure because it is made only from rich cream, every 
ounce of which has been pasteurized. 

The patented air-tight, odor-proof 

package keeps the butter perfect 
To Dealers: The opportunity to sell a high class butter at a reasonable 
price opens before you. Write for address of nearest distributing house. 


Makers and Distributors 
East of the Mississippi 
River 
The Fox River 
Butter Company, 
Chicago, Iil. 
West of the Mississippi 
River 
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Creamery Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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in principal cities. 
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THE RECORDING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


business at the convening of the spring 
term of the court at Ruckersville as an 
excuse for remaining at home. Amy herself 
went to the adventure like one fearful of 
being awaked from a particularly happy 
dream. She dreaded the failure of the 
operation; and it may be she dreaded, in 
some indefinable occult fashion, the long 
laid aside duty of seeing men and things 
literally and judging them accordingly. 

As for Elbert, his state was pitiable. For 
so many years Amy had been the one per- 
son who loved him and believed in him. He 
had enjoyed the singular privilege of being 
wicked and worthless and at the same time 
seeing himself honored and glorified with 
all the virtues and attributes of a hero in 
a good woman’s regard. He dreaded the 
judgment of Amy’s eyes as he did not fear 
the condemnation of God. Many a man has 
been in this predicament, and no shrewder 
torture can be invented for the damned. 

On the day that he received the telegram 
from Jim Bone, saying that the operation 
had been successfully performed and that 
the doctor entertained every hope that Amy 
would have her sight again, he was dis- 
tracted with horror. For the first time in 
many years he was keenly alive to what he 
had become. One day he stood before the 
dusty mirror in Amy’s room, looking long 
and fearfully at his image there—the re- 
flection of an old drunkard with bloated 
features, bleared, bloodshot eyes, pimply 
red nose and sagging under lip. Hestraight- 
ened himself, tried to bow his back and 
make a proud figure. Then he sobbed. The 
expression of manhood that goes with such 
a carriage was gone. 

In a few days the invalid was brought 
home with great triumph and set down in 
her dingy room, her eyes still tightly band- 
aged, her heart fluttering with strange de- 
light and stranger dread. She must remain 
absolutely in the dark for a week longer, 
the doctor had counseled, to insure her re- 
covery and to prevent the strain of the 
light upon the nerves of sight, weakened 
by her long blindness. 

Then Elbert remained at home. He neg- 
lected his precious business in spite of 
Amy’s protests. He would not leave her a 
moment. He was like a prisoner enjoying 
his last reprieve from judgment and just 
punishment. He made abortive efforts to 
tidy up the old, disheveled house, much to 
her amusement as she heard him pattering 
about, casting things out of sight and 
snuffing awkwardly round with a broom 
in dusty corners. 

“Elbert, dear, what does it matter if 
things are in some confusion when these 
bandages are removed? I shall not see 
them. I shall see only you!” 

Elbert groaned to himself; but to her he 
bantered cheerfully: ‘“‘Oh, remember what 
a good housekeeper you were, and this old 
house is going to shine when you see it 
again. It’s not going to have a beam in its 
eye just for you!” 

In vain she complained that he put 
everything where she could not find it. 

*“Never mind,” he retorted; “when you 
get that bandage off you’ll find them all in 
the right places, where you used to keep 
them.” 

He was jealous of every moment when 
visitors came and prevented his being alone 
with her. He particularly resented Mrs. 
Martin, who regarded him and his prepa- 
rations grimly, as much as to say she was 
glad his day of judgment was at hand. In 
fact, every eye in the village was on 
Elbert, some wonderingly, some pityingly, 
for all knew the illusions of Amy’s blindness 
in regard to her husband. 

At other times, when he was not busy 

“shining up the yard and garden,” as he 
called it, he sat beside her, talking in that 
high, half witty, half poetical vein in which 
no one else ever heard him speak, beguiling 
the time of her suspense, sometimes kissing 
her idle hands—for Amy had become 
strangely idle. She could no longer work 
with her beads. The mere anticipation of 
sight had destroyed her blind skill. 

On one of these occasions, as they sat 
together in the darkened room, she said: 

“Elbert, I want yours to be the very first 
face I see.”’ 

He bowed his head; his eyes filled. 

“But, Amy Light,’”’ he answered, ‘‘that 
is what troubles me. You will be so disap- 
pointed. I—my God! I just can’t bear 
for you to see me! I’m glad you are going 
to see everything else, but not me!” 
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“Hush!” she whispered, drawing 
hideous old head down upon her bre 
“that’s all I’m thinking about, the jo: 
beholding your dear face—that and 
the stars shine again.’ 


softly, ‘‘now that I begin to think of sy 
things, next to you I’ve missed most | 
sight of the stars. I’ve been lonesome 
them many a time, as if they were { 
home of my eyes. It’s so plain to me ¥ 
there are so many of them.” 

“Why?” asked Elbert. 

“It’s because we are immortal. Ané 
takes a long time to be, when we never ¢ 
And we rarely spend, I reckon, more 
three score years and ten in one world, 1 
less”’— she smiled as if she had happer 
upon an engaging fancy—‘‘unless the 
mate is unusually good! So there have 
be myriads and myriads of planets to k 
us comfortably going on with our busi 
of always living, always hoping oursel 
up out of the dust of one world into { 
breath and life of another!” 

“But Amy, dear Light, you will see 
change in the stars. That little flo 
garden constellation rises every night ab 
the lilac hedge in the garden just as it | 
twenty years ago, every blessed one of | 
twinkling and waiting, same as then 
you to look at them and say, ‘It is goo 
And old Venus hasn’t faded a bit; shi 
every evening exactly like she used 
shine after sundown when you saw 
last. The Great Bear and the Little I 
per, are right where you left off look 
at ’em, as if you’d never turned a pi 
or cast a year behind. And you, Al 
Heaven knows why, but you have 
changed the way other people change. } 
are beautiful, you’ are wonderful, as if ( 


finer and finer images each day. But 
my dear, you can’t expect a man of si 
five to look like the man of forty-five t 
you used to see. It’s astonishing, my d 
how time changes the looks of a man. 
it makes him ugly, Amy, and dull look 
My eyes—I never wanted to trouble 
with it—but I’ve had some trouble 
my eyes, and they are not clear now; 1 
are inflamed. Seems to me I cannot b 
that you should see how I’ve changed ¢ 
gone down!’ 
“Now, Elbert,’’ she laughed tende 
“who would have thought a man co 
so vain! Don’t you know that no disg 
of sickness or wrinkles or age could } 
me from seeing you, the dear good h 
who has been so patient and loving 
these years to a useless blind woman? 
“But that’s it, my Light. is J 
who have been good and patient with 1 
I have not been so thoughtful as I ought 
have Heat of you. I believe I’ve negle 
you, Am : 
“Hush!” ae said, and laid her | 
“Tve never erie, an} y 


am the only person in the world who kn¢ 
how good and great a man Elbert Whitel 

In some such fashion as this ended evi 
effort he made to prepare her for the sh 
of beholding him, so obviously the sot 2 
vagabond. And a bridegroom never n 
more desperate resolutions to look h 


in preparation for this event. 
chased some clothes, giving his note | 
them and a lien on two bags of cottol 
received every autumn in rent upon @ 
farm that Amy owned in the flat woo 
He brushed his shoes, hunted up an 
black string tie to go under his collar, 4 
he laid all these things together wit 
clean clothes on a bed in the spare roe 
against the great day. 
But a woman is like the weather. + 
trips by the clock. You may have 
indication pointing that way and pr 
fair weather for tomorrow; then 
little angel turns over the dew-bt 
heaven and the floods descend, and } 
not get the sunshine you had every r 
to expect till the day after. Just s 
may foretell with certainty what a wor 
will do; and then she will contradict: 
she gets the chance, by doing it a di 
soon, or after you have lost all hope: 
doing it at all. 
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{then spoil the effect by wearing 
y-cent silk or lisle stockings. 
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ts but little more. Yet it is so 
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mess to your whole costume. A 
er, silk hose having that fine, 
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ight in—made so carefully that 
vears as well as lisle; often bet- 
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kes of silk hose. 


\ guarantee and mending silk with every 
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at best dealers everywhere 

te us for handsome free booklet 

' “Through My Lady’s Ring” | 

ALLUM HOSIERY CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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TENDED ROLLED UP 
‘d Attractive 


or Factory Almost Invisible 


to install, easier to operate and cheaper to 
tin than any other awning on the market. 
scessary to raise either screen or window to 
le, because it works from the inside as easily 
indow shade. Perfectly simple and fully 
jteed. Send for illustrated circulars and 
‘ur dealer for Carpenter Spring Shades. 

Our 100-page Tent and Camp 


to Cam Outfit Catalog is free—full of valu- 
1 p able information for the camper— 
Ny ? besides low prices on tents, kit 
, rf bags, hammocks, camp outfits, 
or cots, furniture, stoves, utensils, 


etc. Ask for catalog No. 107. 

If so, send 20c. to cover postage on 

our 1912 500-page Marine Supply 

[tnd Catalog No. 207. It contains val- 
4 uable pointers on the handling and 

care of both sail and gasoline boats. 
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MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
IBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 

y. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
vain ace or send 10¢ for a 2 oz. trial bottle. 

TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 

|__Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


THE SATURDAY 


So it happened in Elbert’s Amy prognos- 
tications. It was understood and written 
plainly in the doctor’s orders that she 
should ‘try her eyes’’ on Sunday morning, 
May seventh, for the first time. This is 
why she did it on Saturday afternoon, May 
sixth, which is as near as any mortal woman 
can bear to come toward absolute obedience 
of any directions. 

Elbert planned to rise early upon this 
terrible day and devote the first hours of it 
to furbishing himself up for the occasion. 
He was resolved to leave no hair upon his 
head unturned in order to produce the best 
effect. Nevertheless, he was sorrowful be- 
yond his power to conceal even from Amy’s 
blindness upon Saturday; and in the late 
twilight he excused himself with the pre- 
tense of going out to draw her a fresh 
bucket of water, saying that he would re- 
turn presently with a gourdful for her to 
drink. As a matter of fact, when he 
reached an old bench beneath a mulberry 
tree in the back yard he was so overcome 
by his foreboding of the morrow that he 
set the bucket down, flung himself upon 
the bench and gave himself up to the 
desolation of coming despair. 

Meanwhile, no sooner was he out of the 
room than Amy said to herself that she 
would surprise him. And, whatever else 
may be said of women, this is one thing 
they can do with an ingenuity that is never 
surpassed. God Himself, with all the forces 
of Nature in the hollow of His hand, does 
not begin to compete with any ordinary 


little duodecimal woman when it comes | 


to surprising a man. 

Amy stripped off the bandages from her 
eyes and sat slowly accustoming them in 
the dim light, gazing intently first at one 
object and then at another with exquisite 
relish, sobbing with laughter as she made 
out the familiar back of an old rocking- 
chair in which she had sat every day since 
her marriage, but had not seen for twenty 
years. 

She did not move. There was enough in 
the sight of familiar objects about her to 
have made her happy for days. Besides, 
she was waiting for Elbert to come in. At 
last she thought she would go to the back 
door and see what had become of him. Her 
vision was still weak and short, but she 
made out the figure of an old man upon the 
bench under the tree. 

“Sir,” she said, raising her voice a little, 
“can you tell me where Colonel Elbert 
White is?” 

“Amy!” cried Elbert, struggling to his 
feet, but not daring to advance, as he saw 
her coming toward him with her arms out- 
stretched, her face lifted and her eyes fixed 
upon him as if she were still in the trance 
of blindness. 

The next moment she held his face in her 
hands—the old mottled red face of a vag- 
abond—and she stared at it adoringly. 
Then she kissed him silently, tenderly, with 
smiles between, as if she had a joke on him. 
Elbert was trembling, his eyes filled with 
tears. ; 

““My dear,’’ he sobbed at last, “how 
could you do it?” 

“Do what?” she asked. 

“Take me so by surprise. I’d aimed to 
fix up and look my best for this in the 
morning.” 

“Elbert,” said Amy with her ineffable 
smile, ‘‘you’ll always look ‘best’ to me. 
Why, dear me! how could you malign 
yourself so to a blind woman! You had 
me thinking that maybe you’d be changed, 
but you arenot. You have that same, that 
same—I do not know what it is, but it’s 
the same! Iam so glad!” 

He lifted the corner of the little blue 
cashmere shawl pinned over her shoulders 
and wiped his eyes with it slowly—one, 
then the other. Then like an actor who has 
suddenly got his cue when he thought he 
would never get it again, he looked over 
Amy’s shoulder, turned her gently about, 
and pointed to a constellation of faintly 
shining stars just rising above the lilac 
hedge in the garden. 

“See ’em! I do believe they’ve come up 
an hour earlier tonight just to greet you, 
Amy Light!’’ he said, between a laugh and 
a sob. 


(THE END) 
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“Here’s how we buy soup!” 


$e HAT’S the use lugging all that truck 


YViust to make 
wouldn’t do it. 


“We have soup every day. 


vegetable soup? I 


And any 


time my folks forget to order it, I just run 
around to the grocer’s myself; and bring 
home half-a-dozen of 


A 
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It’s a snap, too. Soeasy. No fussing and 
waiting when you’re hungry. And you 
couldn’t make better soup to save you; no 
matter how much trouble you take. No- 
body could. My mother says so. And she 
knows. So does Pop; he travels and eats at 
the big hotels all over. And he says they 
never give him soup as good as Campbell’s. 
“Why don’t you tell your folks?”’ 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
ee Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 


Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
“DIL kick for a bowl Consommé Tomato-Okra {Sto 
Of that liquid nutrition. Vegetable I aa 


For this is the goal 
Of my highest ambition,”"’ 


Look for the red-and- white label 
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Every active man can.) 
here read a reason whyhe~ € 
should own and ride the, 


ce. 7 RET, he Indi he Road!” 
, CARRIER jet, pa 
gor" 7 7 At “Count the Indians on the Road! 
cg A | Ze 1 > il \ ; 
be ii | ae ORE than any other machine, the motorcycle is the 
Se i vehicle of practical utility. Its readiness for instant 
S| || action, its handiness and its modest requirements in 


the way of accommodations, make it superior to all other 
means of locomotion. With it you can go anywhere, over 
any sort of road, at any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. 

The motorcycle makes you free and independent to go 
where you wish, when you wish to. No waiting for cars. 
No waiting for trains. Its upkeep cost is of no account when 
you consider the distances you can cover and the saving of 
time, inconvenience and bodily fatigue. 


Why You Should Select The Indian 


Of the numerous excellent makes of motorcycles on the market 
to-day, the INDIAN stands out as the recognized leader. Its officially 
recorded performances and its supreme popularity entitle us to make 
this statement. Every contest of importance held during the past 10 
years has fallen to the Indian. Not for racing alone, but for Reli- 
ability, Hill-climbing, Touring Efficiency, Endurance and Economy 
of Operation. As to popularity: “Count the Indians on the Road” is 
our slogan. You'll find that fully 33% of all motorcycles in America 
today are INDIANS. The remaining percentage is divided among 
over 30 other makes. 

The INDIAN is made in the largest motorcycle factory in the world, employing 
over 1,000 skilled mechanics. Every part and every machine is thoroughly tested and 
inspected by competent engineers whose sole duty is to study every possibility of 
improvement in every detail of construction. 

1,200 Distributing Agents throughout the country carry a complete stock of 
, ce Indian parts and are always at the service of Indian riders. 

Seep THE LINESMAN The INDIAN has the highest second-hand valuation of any motorcycle. It is a 
iS pee sound investment. 

Free Engine Clutch and Magneto are supplied with all 1912 models without 
extra charge. 

Prices have now been reduced $50 from 1911, giving the purchaser all the benefit 
of the economies of big production and highly developed efficiency. 


4 H.P. Single Cylinder, 1912 Model, $200 
7 H.P. Twin Cylinder, 1912 Model, $250 


Learn more about this famous machine. Write for free, illustrated catalog 
describing all models and improvements. 


The Hendee Manufacturing Co., 839 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World) 


Chicago Branch Pacific Coast Branch Denver Branch London Depot 
1251 Michigan Avenue 235 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 138 16th Street 184 Gt. Portland Street 
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TOBACCO 
EDITORIAL 


famous Edgeworth Tobacco Now Also 
Supplied Ready-Rubbed for the 
Pipe—Interesting Facts Told 
Without Pictures 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of loyal 
smokers of Edgeworth Plug Slice To- 
acco —men who have come to swear by 
lls good pipe-smoke — will be interested 
(this announcement that ‘‘ Edgeworth’’ 
now also offered Reapy-RuBBED —all 
ady for the pipe for those who prefer it. 
YOU never have tried ‘‘ Edgeworth,’’ 
) so now in its new form. 
Doubtless you have rubbed a slice of 
‘bacco in your hand. You have pinched 
tight in your fingers —then released it. 
ou have seen it ‘‘crawl’’ over the palm 
your hand—and you.knew it was then 
st right to put in your pipe. 
Edgeworth Reapy-RuBBED comes to 
yu ready to ‘‘crawl’’ in your hand. It’s 
' prepared for your pipe when you take 
from the box. And the real satisfaction 
gives proves unmistakable quality. 
‘Edgeworth’’ is made from the finest 
rley-leaf the ground can yield. 


EXTRA HIGH GRAD 


DY-RUE 


moking Tobacco, 10c 


A pipeful of ‘‘ Edgeworth”? is the kind 
smoke one dreams of. Every puff is de- 
fat raised to the n’th power. There’s 
ver a bite for the tongue, while the after 
eet is a pleasant and: joyful memory. 

You who swear by ‘‘ Edgeworth’’— tell 
uw friends to try it—Plug Slice or 
ADY-RuBBED. And you who know it 
|— it’s time to get acquainted. For the 
in who &nows this tobacco always lives 
bgreeable anticipation of his next smoke. 


"re so sure of Edgeworth that we guaran- 
it—and will refund the purchase price if 
re dissatisfied. READY-RUBBED in 10c tins, 
ywhere. Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
fled prepaid on receipt of price if your 
‘er has none. 


‘The Pipe’s Own Story,” 


No. 1 — Free 


ist published —a most fascinating story, told 

ipe itself—the first of a series of “Pipe 
ss.” It’s a booklet every smoker will enjoy. 
\ will want the whole series. Write us to- 
for “The Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and 
I mail it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 
Manufacturers of QOboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


| 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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2 heart of a motor boat is its engine. If 
iotor isn’t right the boat is a burden in- 
wat a pleasure. Gile motors are strong, 
© and speedy — famous the world over. 
“horsepower, 2-cycle motor shown here is 
piece of marine engine construction. 

Je envied engine of the motor world. 


hless Simplicity [” 3 HP. 

a marvel of simplicity. 
3, Stops and reverses with Motor 
ever. A child can run it. With Full 
|y throw down the lever, Equipment 


he wheel a quarter turn 
off you quietly glide at 
“ingspeed. Every engine 


Only 
$45 
nteed. z 
et Our Catalog | ‘ 


beautifulengineandboat 

%g is packed from cover 
ver with money-saving 
‘eenginepointers. Write , 
today—now. A postal _. 
o. q@& 


soat and Engine Compan 
iler St., Ludington, Mich. 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
SITUATION 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Nor has it any bearing on the question of 
who shall be nominated by the Republican 
convention, except in one way. 

It is the announced intention of Senator 
La Follette to remain in the race to the end, 
not with the hope of getting the nomination 
himself, but for the purpose of defeating 
Roosevelt, whom he feels has not acted 
fairly with him, and with the further and 
more important purpose of displaying to 
the country the popular weakness of Presi- 
dent Taft as a candidate. If, the La Follette 
manaeers assert, Taft makes as poor a 
show.ng in other states where there are 
primary tests as he made in North Dakota, 
it may be possible to force the nomination 
of some other man by the proof they expect 
to secure of the widespread antagonism to 
President Taft among the voters of his 
party. 

No informed person has ever held that 
Mr. Taft could secure anything like a 
majority of the votes in a nation-wide 
primary against any good progressive candi- 
date. What the men overlook, who claim 
these various primaries will have an effect 
on the convention result, is that but six or 
seven states have presidential primaries. 
In the rest of the states the delegates to the 
national convention are selected by the old 
convention system, and in most of these 
states the conventions are dominated by the 
organizations which almost entirely are for 
Taft. Senator La Follette’s only appeal or 
only chance for delegates was in the pri- 
mary states. If Roosevelt had not entered 
the race thus to split the La Follette vote— 
or, to put it on a broader basis, the pro- 
gressive Republican vote between himself 
and La Follette—Senator La Follette 
could not have been nominated and would 
have had an inconspicuous number of dele- 
gates—out of the total of 1076—in the 
national convention. The Senator won in 
North Dakota because of the active sup- 
port of Senator Gronna and also because of 
the feeling there that La Follette had not 
been given the square deal. There was no 
encouragement for Roosevelt in the North 
Dakota result. 


‘retain them is to use them this time for 


Party Reasons for Loyalty to Taft 


Allowing La Follette successes in other 
primary states, there is no possibility that 
he can come to Chicago with enough dele- 
gates to win. This then leaves the contest 
between Taft and Roosevelt. It will not be 
much of a contest. Taft will win. He will 
be nominated, and the reason he will be 
nominated is because Taft men are in con- 
trol of the state organizations, the national 
organization, and for the other reasons that 
affect Mr. Roosevelt heretofore set forth, and 
because Mr. Taft is president and can use 
the power of his place to get delegates —and 
is using it. 

The great bulk of the delegates to the 
National Republican Convention are se- 
lected by the convention system. The 
convention has for years been the medium 
whereby the organization, which in turn 
is dominated by the boss or bosses, attains 
its results. There is no particular love 
between the various state bosses and Taft. 
They do not think Taft has done very 
much for them, and he has not. Still, as 
between Taft and Roosevelt and La Follette, 
they are for Taft. They mostly have 
taken their losses for 1912, to use a Wall 
Street phrase, and have decided they will 
be whipped; and as a matter of party 
regularity they are for Taft, who, as titular 
head of the party, demands renomination, 
and whose defeat for renomination means 
that the Republican party itself, through 
its organization, has repudiated itself and 
has therefore virtually declared itself un- 
worthy of further support by the people. 

Organization men in the Republican 
party are not enthusiastic for Taft. Their 
work for him is due to no loyalty or affec- 
tion. They are working for him for party 
or political reasons solely to perpetuate | 
themselves in the control of the machinery. 
They expect Taft to be beaten, but they 
want to retain the organizations for future 
use, and the only regular way they can 


the regular candidate. 

There are fifty-three members of the 
Republican National Committee. Of these 
forty are Taft men—or for Taft in the 
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present crisis. Paring the committee down 
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Who’s the fellow 
that has the nerve 
to be the niftiest 
dresser in your set? 

Are you? 

You've the spirit, 
you think, but not the 
price? 

Let us put you wise: 

It’s not so much a ques- 
tion of price; but of 
SELECTION. Selection 
of the BRAND of clothes! 

You can get the thoro- 
bred style you want; the 
material and tailoring, at 
the price you wish to pay— 
if you are discriminating as 
to the maker of the clothes. 

Here’s the Kirschbaum 

P CPrARPI | 

The latest member of our 
famous ‘‘ Yung felo”’ family. 
With all of the snap of these 
snappiest of young men’s 
styles buta radical departure 
in price: selling at 


$15, $18 and $20 


—depending on grade 
of fabric. 

And the style you see is 
the style that STAYS— 
because it is hand-tailored into 
the suit on a fabric foundation 
of ALL-WOOL. 

We guess, “It’s the ‘Chappie’ 
for yours!” 


Ask at better-class stores for Kirschbaum Guaranteed 
Hand-tailored All-Wool Clothes. $15 to $35. Look 
for the Kirschbaum label. 


Art Calendar Free 


Beautifully done in colors from oil paintings of 
Americans in Rome, showing the authoritative 
styles for men. Sent freeon mention of The Post.”? 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 
The House with the All-Wool Policy 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


q by A.B. Kirschbaum & Co, 
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A new model and a new deal, 
this being the first season that a 
**Yungfelo’’ creation has sold as 
low as $15. 

Coat:—Two or three buttons. Front slightly 
dipped and a trifle open at bottom. Long, grace- 
ful semi-peaked lapels; low opening; very 
slender effect. Back form-fitting; 10-inch 
centre vent. Sleeves with 4-inch imitation vent 
and 3 buttons. 

Vest:—Six buttons; two buttons showing 
above opening of coat. No collar, Slightly 
curved at bottom. 

Trousers:— Medium full over hip; narrow 
at bottoms. Side buckle straps; belt loops. 
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Grapes—Nature’s Tonic 


RAPES—ripe, luscious grapes, containing in their succulent 
pulp and refreshing juice magic chemicals that build up 
the blood, yield energy and increase appetite—are Nature’s 

choicest tonic. 


They are so recognized across the water, and thousands of 
health seekers yearly flock to the famous foreign grape ‘‘cures.”’ 


Armours 
Grape Juice 


Bottled Where Best Grapes Grow— 


pressed from the finest grapes gathered at the height of their 
richness and flavor—contains all those valuable health qualities in 
a delicious, concentrated, convenient form. 


Drink it at meals and between meals and you not only enjoy 
the pleasantest and most refreshing of beverages—you are ward- 
ing off dyspepsia, storing up energy, putting color in yourcheeks. 

The Armour factories, located in the heart of the New York and Michigan 
great Concord Grape Growing Districts, command the cream of each season’s 


crop. ‘The big, sweet, purple fruit, ready to burst with juice, goes to press the 
day it is gathered. None is ever left over to wither or wilt. 


No sweetening or diluting of any sort. ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is the 
pure, rich, naturally sweet juice of the finest quality grapes, preserved from 
fermentation by sterilization and air-tight bottling. 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, 


buffets and clubs. It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, 
Dept. 123, Chicago. 


ARMOUR «n> COMPANY 
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to the bone, two of these forty can be set 
aside as not thoroughly dependable for 
Taft work, but that leaves thirty-eight men 
who will do any Taft task that is desirable 
or needful. These men will sit in Chicago, 
before the convention, as a body of judges on 
the qualifications of the delegates who shall 
present their credentials to them for en- 
rollment as regular delegates to the con- 
vention. The national committee makes 
up the temporary roll of the convention, 
and makes it up by placing on the roll the 
names of delegates elected in accordance 
with the national party call for the con- 
vention, and on the basis of their creden- 
tials. The committee has the first say as 
to the regularity of the candidates. 

The only recourse for Roosevelt dele- 
gates in most instances is to present con- 
testing claims for places on the temporary 
roll. The national committee hears these 
contests. Thirty-eight members of the 
fifty-three of this committee will vote 
solidly to place Taft delegates on the tem- 
porary roll in all cases where there are con- 
tests. They have ample precedent. Four 
years ago when the Allies presented con- 
testing delegates, the committee, then 
dominated by President Roosevelt, threw 
out contesting delegation after contesting 
delegation and placed Taft delegates where 
Roosevelt wanted them. Then the steam- 
roller rolled for Taft at the direction of 
Mr. Roosevelt. This year it will roll for 
Mr. Taft again. 

It is the same way in the majority of the 
states. The Republican organizations are 
for Taft for reasons of party regularity. 
The impelling personal cause is not strong, 
but the party demand holds them in line. 
They are seeing to it that the district and 
state c iventions send Taft men. It is not 
so hard as it looks. Without primaries the 
bosses can control the district and state 
conventions. Delegates have been and will 
be instructed for Taft whenever instructions 
can be forced. This coming Republican 
National Convention will be a machine 
convention run by machinists, and the 
machinery will be well oiled. 

The protests of the Roosevelt men that 
machine methods are being used, and that 
the power of the presidency is being in- 
voked by Mr. Taft to renominate himself, 
are not worthy of serious political con- 
sideration. Ethically, of course, the whole 
thing is atrocious, but politically it is cus- 
tomary. Besides, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominating Mr. Taft four years ago, there 
never was a boss who was quite so bossy a 
boss as he was, nor was there ever a more 
effective use of Federal power to get dele- 
gates. Also, Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
said nothing then about popular primaries 
or the expression of the will of the people. 
They went at the job they had—the 
nomination of Taft—with their sleeves 
rolled up, and they used the good, old-time 
methods. The issue of popular primaries 
the Roosevelt people are trying to raise to 
defeat Taft is a fake issue in so far as it 
applies to the Roosevelt-Taft situation. 
There should be presidential preference 
primaries in every state, but there is no 
reason for them just because Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to take the nomination away from 
Mr. Taft. 


When the Roll is Called 


The temporary roll of the convention 
will be for Taft, unless the old-line poli- 
ticians lose their cunning. With any sort 
of intelligent political work Taft should 
have a clear majority on the temporary 
roll. Then the situation becomes easy. 
The delegates on the temporary roll will 
select a credentials committee, to which 
will be referred such contests as have been 
held to be meritorious by the national 
committee. Then the question resolves 
itself into a situation where a lot of dele- 
gates vote whether they themselves shall 
remain on the roll and become the perma- 
nent delegates to the convention, or shall 
vote to unseat themselves. 

Of course if Mr. Taft’s managers shall 
commit the incredible error of making up a 
temporary roll with less than a majority of 
Taft delegates on it, or if Taft cannot come 
to the convention with that number, Mr. 
Taft would better retire, for he will not be 
nominated. Still there isn’t much danger 
of that. Likewise, the necessity for iron- 
clad instructions is widely apparent. The 
delegates must be chained, or they may get 
away. 

Enthusiastic Roosevelt supporters, while 
admitting that Taft, by virtue of his power 
as president, will have most of the delegates 


April 20, 


from the Democratic Southern state: 
holding to the hope that when these 
gates get to Chicago and are fully info 
on the probability of Taft’s defeat 
November, they will break away o1 
principle that self-preservation is the 
law of a Southern Republican. Thi: 
slender thread on which to hang the 
of a nomination for president. The 
who elected those Southern delegate: 
keep them herded, and will vote the 
they are expected to vote them. It is 
true that the only reason a Southern 
gate is a delegate is because he is a Fe 
office-holder or influenced’ by a Fe 
office-holder or selected by one, and i 
to himself he might break away. But 
will not be left to themselves. Some 
will ride herd on them every minute. 


No Stampede in Sight 


Then, too, the real enthusiasts ta 
stampeding the convention by the 1 
name of Roosevelt. That idea is fan 
even fantastic. No convention wi 
majority of delegates instructed for a ¢ 
date ever was stampeded for anybod: 
is easy enough to stampede the gall 
You can get those non-voting persons 
by simply waving a flag and sho 
‘‘Honk! Honk!” at them. The dele 
under instructions do not stampede. 
stead they maintain rather bored 
tudes, and vote for their choice, o 
voted for him, when the noise has subs 

There is no doubt that the Roos 
managers will present an unpreced 
number of contests. It is easy to org 
rump conventions and send conte 
delegations, if the money for expen 
forthcoming. But with a national 
mittee composed largely of regulars y 
on the regularity of delegates and pl 
them on the temporary roll, it is dot 
if many of the Roosevelt contests wi 
very far. The steam-roller will be wo 
at Chicago in June, 1912, just as effici 
as it was working there in 1908. Hoy 
one thing is certain: The Chicago col 
tion next June is likely to be overst 
with impassioned oratory, with ch 
and countercharges and with a love 
of criminations, recriminations, and 
one side or the other will call pol 
crimes. j 

There is another angle to the situ 
that is discussed—that is the choi 
compromise candidate. This talk was 
prevalent when the opposition o 
Roosevelt to Mr. Taft seemed more f 
able than it does as this is written. I 
the idea of some men that when the 
gates got to Chicago, with this fierce 
raging between Taft and Roosevelt 
wiser and cooler heads in the party | 
call in the leaders and say: ‘‘Let us 
promise this thing. It is probable tha’ 
will be defeated if he is nominated. 
certain that if Roosevelt gets the not 
tion away from Taft that will leave e1 
soreness in the party to defeat h 
looks to us as if neither can win 
November. Why not discard them 
and select a man who can unite all fae 
and lead the party to victory?” 

Several names have been selecte 
possibilities for such a compromise 
Justice Charles E. Hughes, of the U 
States Supreme Court; Charles W 
Fairbanks, former vice-president; Se 
A Cummins, of Iowa; Albe 
Beveridge, of Indiana, former — 
States Senator; and mayhap one 
more. There might be a chance o 
the convention should be split b 
Taft, Roosevelt and La Follette, s 
neither had a majority of the vot 
there was a deadlock; but the idea 
Taft people compromising when th 
probably have enough delegates t 
inate their man is too quixotic 
considered. It might be that som 
politicians would throw away a- 
after it is won, but no such set 
working at Chicago next June, nor | 
country produced any such up to t 
of going to press. 

It took a long time to get Mr. Tz 
ing in this campaign. He was pla 
the opinion that all that was necess 
for him to announce his desire 
renomination and the people woul¢ 
rest. What he needed was to hay 
body hit him with an ax. That ha 
The somebody who hit him witl 
was Theodore Roosevelt. When \ 
became convinced that Colonel Ri 
really did intend to be a candidat 
him he cut loose. All the powel 
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\ hd pour boiling water on a 
J Steero Cube and a cup of 
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Bouillon Cubes 


‘adeby AmericanKitchen Products(o., NewYork 
rovide you with appetizing re- 
‘eshment at a moment’s notice. 
lo trouble, no guess-work, no 
joking. A Steero Cube added 
» gravy, soups or sauces gives 
tem a richness of flavor not 
asily secured in any other way. 


Send for Free Samples 
id learn how delicious RIT CHE 
ey are. Send 35 cents [§...¢ 

ir a box of 12 Cubes, A 
wstpaid, if your grocer or 
uggist can not supply P 

tu. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are 
ore economical for household use. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 

177 William 
St., New York 
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No.11—‘“‘The Old Re- 
liable.” The best all 
around fishing rod made— 
good for anything from perch 
to muscallonge. It is made of 
g our exclusive “‘BRISTOL”’ 
Telescopic tool steel, hardened in 
(f oil and clock-spring tempered. 
we =CANNOT WARP. Handle is revers- 
: te; ible. "Guides are all two-ring, non- 
ay aan collapsible. Tip hasanall-ways guide, 
© which can never get tangled up. ‘No. 
11"’ is 8% feet long, and weighs 10 ounces. 
Joints measure 32 inches each. Comes with 
three styles of handie— maple at $4.50, cellu- 
loid at $5.00, cork at $5.50. Guaranteed Three 
Years. If your dealercan't supply you, write 
tous. Send for catalogue of this and other 
styles of ‘‘ BRISTOL" Steel Fishing Rods. 
“‘Pish Stories’ Booklet Free 
Clever, fascinating little book of ‘‘true’and 
other fish stories. Real 
live ones that set your 
blood a-tingling with 
the fishing fever. Sec- 
ond edition now 
ready. Send foracopy 
today. Free with cat- 
alogue if requested. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
96 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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| result of the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt 


| Roosevelt had kept away from a public 
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presidency is being used to secure Taft’s 
nomination. Also, Taft has had the first 
luck he has had since he became president. 
That luck was the opposition of Mr. 
Roosevelt, which helped him a lot and 
tended to solidify the party for him be- 
cause of the Columbus speech and the 
third-term business. Also he has increased 
in strength before the people in the past 
six months. 


Taft on the First Ballot 
But it is more than that: The actual 


will be the nomination of Mr. Taft on the 
first ballot at Chicago next June. If Mr. 


declaration and had eliminated a part of 
his Columbus speech, he was in a good 
place. Taft would not have had the 
impetus the candidacy of Roosevelt gave 
him, and the convention at Chicago would 
have assembled with a candidate before it 
whom almost every delegate thought was 
certain to be defeated. Then if this im- 
pression could have been fostered there 
might have been a chance for a turning to 
Roosevelt and his nomination. Indeed 
there was a chance. There is no doubt that 
before his Columbus speech and his declara- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt was as strong with the 
people as he ever was, and that means he 
was very strong. Out of a newspaper poll 
taken by the Kansas City Star, a progress- 
ive paper, Mr. Roosevelt had more than 
half of the one hundred and sixty thousand 
votes cast, and the rest were distributed 
between all other candidates, Republican, 
Democratic and Socialist. The same pro- 
portion was shown in other parts of the 
country in other polls. Then Mr. Roose- 
velt made his Columbus speech. He advo- 
cated presidential preference primaries, 
direct popular primaries, the short ballot, 
and the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people. The 
people believe in these things. There is 
nothing incendiary about them. But his 
speech wasn’t edited for him. He tacked 
on the recall of judges and their decisions, 
and, as they say in Indiana, “‘he spilled the 
beans.”’ 

Since that time the Taft people should 
have had no fear of presidential primaries, 
for Mr. Roosevelt, while he may regain his 
personal popularity with the people, has 
lost his political popularity. This has 
made it much easier for the organizations, 
which, though not for Taft on personal or 
any other grounds, but entirely for polit- 
ical and party reasons and to maintain 
their own political standings and the polit- 
ical standings of their organizations, have 
had much easier work. 

It is not necessary to go into detailed 
explanations of state situations. The 
general facts based on detailed investiga- 
tions are herewith set forth. A number of 
conventions and some primaries will be 
held before this is printed, but there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Taft will come out in 
these tests with the bulk of the delegates. 
Nor is there any doubt that he will be 
nominated at Chicago, unless he too should 
make some blunder like the Columbus 
speech, which is not probable. 

So far as his election is concerned, the 
fact that a good many Republicans who 
are for him, as against Roosevelt, for the 
nomination, are for him now, does not 
mean that his election is any surer than it 
was some months ago. That depends on 
the character of the man the Democrats 
nominate and the kind of a platform the 
Democrats present to the people. 


Dutch Courage 


be operate in Oklahoma 
to some extent and generally make the 
whisky they sell. It is known locally as 
forty-rod stuff, because it is guaranteed to 
kill at that distance. 

In a case in Durant, where the quality 
of the whisky was in question, it was ex- 


| plained to the court how dynamic it is. A 


Durant man, it seems, took home a pint of 
the mixture. He spilled a little of it on the 
floor of his shack. A rat came out of a 
hole in the wall, took a sip and went back. 
In a minute the rat came out again, took 
another sip and retired to his hole. Pres- 
ently the rat came out and took a third 
sip. Then, instead of retreating to its hole, 
the rat stood up on its hind legs, waved 
its forefeet in the air, gritted its teeth and 


squeaked: 


“Now where is that cat!” 
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N all this competition among 
makers of automobiles there’s one inter- 


esting and important 


point to buyers——-High 


prices are being charged and paid for tempo- 
rary finish and unnecessary equipment and not 
for the things that really make an automobile. 


A good motor, good transmission, good wheels and re- 
liable steering apparatus don’t cost as much as formerly. 


You'll find the best of these in the Mitchell 
cars; the things that make an automobile gO} 
the things that give it power; the things that 
make it last and the things that give you 
confidence and comfort. . 


You can pile finish and equipment on a Mitchell 
car till you’ve made it cost $6,000, but you won’t get 
any more automobile than you get when you pay 
$1,750 and get a Mitchell with its regular equipment. 
Whether it’s one of the regular Mitchell four cylinder 
models, or one of the sixes, or the smaller runabout, 
what you pay for and get is automobile— good and 
reliable, the kind of vehicle that for 77 years has made 
the name Mitchell famous and will keep on making it 
famous for another 77 years. 


Mitchell cars are 


built for the man 


who can’t afford to make a mistake. 


Seven Passenger Mitchell-Six 
Horse Power . 60 Cylinders . 6 
Ignition bet ies . dual 
Lubrication . self-contained in crank case 
Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse 
Rear Axle 
Rims’) 5174 
Tires 
Wheel Base 
Tread 


Body 


- full floating 

- demountable 

. 36 x 4% 

135 inches 

- 56-inch or 60-inch if desired 

7 passenger, fore doors 
Price, $2250 


The four cylinder, five passenger Mitchell, 35-H. P. 
The four cylinder, four passenger Mitchell, 30-H. P. 


Five Passenger Mitchell-Six 
Horse Power 48 Cylinders . 6 
ae Cire dual 
. self-contained in crank case 
Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse 
Rear Axle . 


Rims 


Ignition 
Lubrication 


- full floating 

demountable 

36x4 

- 125 inches 

56-inch or 60-inch if desired 

5 passenger, fore doors 
Price, $1750 


Tires 

Wheel Base 
Tread 

Body . 


$1350 
$1150 


The four cylinder, two passenger Mitchell Runabout, 30-H. P., 


without top 


$950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: 


New York Philadelphia 


London 


Atlanta Dallas 


Paris 


Kansas City Seattle 
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As It’s a Mere Matter 


of Time Until You Buy 


a Warner 


don’t make costly experiments in the meantime 
with low-grade speed indicators 
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S if you are not quite ready to invest in the 


not a chance) spare yourself the vexation, and 
your pocketbook the extravagance, of experimenting 
with a low-grade instrument. 

For certainly you can buy a speed indicator for 
one-third the price of the Warner. But let us see 
if such a course is not most extremely penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish. 

You can get a variable service from a low-grade 
instrument for a certain time, but you are taking a 
constant chance on the inferior indicator’s veracity, 
or even worse—its total breakdown. 

Then you will have learned the same lesson as 
thousands of other motorists who have thought it 
possible to save money by purchasing ‘‘A”’ speed 
indicator at a low price instead of THE one, old- 
time, standard Warner Auto-Meter, at 


the price that should be paid 
for its high quality. 

Why not buy the gua/ity instrument now and feel 
satisfied—nay, proud—every moment of its splendid 
service during the many years to come, instead of 
courting vexation by ¢rymg two, three or more 
low-grade, low-priced indicators which actually 
aggregate a greater purchase sum than the Quality 
Warner. ° 
Warner experiments were 
finished years ago. 


The purchaser of a Warner is 
y) spared any experimenting. That we 


—ss 

=> 

= have been proven and are being proven on 75% of all 
Quality Warner (for it is an zzvestment—and indicator-equipped cars costing $2,000 and over, as 


well as upon a countless number costing less. 


It is not yet known how long 
a Warner will last. 


We know that those we made seven and a half 
years ago, in the early days of manufacture, are still 
giving perfect service. But there is no telling whether 
these same instruments will last ten or twenty years 
more before overhauling. 


This pioneer instrument per- 
fected all these features first: 


The frst and only successfu/ magnetic indicator. 
First to develop an adequate odometer — 100,000 
miles per season and 1,000 per trip. First success- 
ful Touring Trip Reset, making it possible to set 
the trip mileage to agree with route book at any 
point. First to invent unbreakable driving shaft. 
First to use swivel-bearing with spiral and bevel gear 
drive, thus avoiding kinks in shaft. First to estab- 
lish branch houses in leading automobile centers. 


Why auto manufacturers are 
equipping with the Warner. | 


The automobile manufacturer realizes that the 
best equipment on his cars means not only the most 
present, but /iture business as well. This is wh 
the Quality Warner will be found listed in the 
equipment of so many more cars for 1912-13. 

The offer of a free, low-grade speed indicato 
is no longer an inducement to buy a car. ‘There 


completed some years ago. You will 
buy a certainty in the Warner—the ab- 
solutely accurate instrument—the one 
whose reliability and years of service 


are few dealers today who encourage the use of al 
low-grade instrument. You will save money and 
vexation by purchasing a Quality Warner yourself, 
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_ The Jeweled Auto-Meter 
alt With Even More Care 
han a Watch 


Chis is necessary, as more is expected of a Warner than a watch. It 
actually do more than a watch. It must be more sensitive and yet 
le to stand hour after hour and year after year of jolting vibration. 


very Warner is a jeweled instrument. Each is tested time and time 
before it goes to grace the dash of your car—to be the most 
Lat as well as the most responsible part of your car. Therefore, 


n make the guarantee and feel safe in making it, for the Warner 
ible-proof. 


WARNER INSTRUM 


8 BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Dial Illumination 


Two tiny electric lights underneath bezel, which concentrate rays on 
‘lock face and upon speed and distance figures; no light escaping to blind 
he eyes. 


Speed Indicating Scale 


Circular aluminum dial mounted on standard ship-chronometer pivot. 
dairspring returns disc to zero when speed stops. Total weight 106 grains. 
‘igures can be plainly read by the average eye 10 feet away. 


Bezel 


Made of heavy seamless brass tubing, accurately machined. Spun 
round thick French plate glass, which cannot become loose and rattling. 
ibsolutely dust-proof, water-proof and oil-proof. These are, of course, 
xclusive Warner features. 


Total Distance Indicator 


Odometer registers to 100,000 miles before it automatically resets. 
‘he season odometer runs independently of trip odometer. 


Trip Indicator 


Trip odometer registers to 1,000 miles and automatically resets to zero. ‘ an. bd 
nother reset turns up any desired mileage on trip odometer, thus you may ; Pe A 
ick up and follow a route book, beginning at any point and have trip a’ ' — M- 5 WAR N E R 


ileage absolutely agree with route book. ; 
- Warner Unbreakable Flexible Shaft DISTANCE AUTO MEL [Re f 
TRIP 


Driving shaft troubles and annoyances entirely wiped out by this new 
breakable casing. Made from high-carbon spring steel wire of great tensile 
rength. Heavy outer wire coiled over smaller inner wire into perfect 
Ltight flexible casing; highest grade of vanadium steel used for inside 
‘iving chain. Heavily plated with either brass or nickel. 


«Rani Rca 
S 
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WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT. WIS. ULS.A. 


NO 81605 A 
PATENTE 5g 


Main Offices and Factory 


‘ner Instrument Co. 1267 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. ‘ 


\Houses ‘maintairied at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
etroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
ortland, Ore.; San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis. 


anadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


1e Warner can be secured through reputable automobile dealers in any city or town in the United States. 


WR 


ITE TO DEALERS: When suggesting a speed indicator always recommend the Quality Warner first. _ Then if you 
finally have to sell something inferior because of price, your customer can’t blame you for his dissatisfaction—he 
refused the Warner against your judgment. 
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We have made very special efforts to be able to give immediate deliveries on all Spring 
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orders for Haynes cars, but we would suggest that Haynes 1912 purchasers make their 


decisions as to models they desire just as soon as possible. 


The |iAYNES Car 


Product of Eighteen Years of Automobile Building 


has made an even greater appeal to motor car purchasers this year than ever before. The 


reasons are obvious. The Haynes—a sturdy, powerful, dependable car for years—is larger 
and more powerful, and to its mechanical excellence we have 


design and beauty of finish. 


A host of Haynes owners agree with us that the Haynes represents maximum motor car 


efficiency at the minimum cost. 


Model 21, 5-passenger touring car, is shown in the illustration. 
4'4 x 5 inch motor, 120 inch wheel base, 36 x 4 inch tires, demountable rims. 


added the utmost in grace of 


A handsome, roomy car, 40h. p., 
Price $2100. Other 


body types: 4-passenger Suburban, $2100; Colonial Coupé, $2450; Newport Limousine, $2750. 
Model Y, 7-passenger, 50-60h. p., 5x5'5 inch motor, 127'4 inch wheel base, 37x5 inch tires, demount- 
able rims. Touring Car, $3000; Newport Limousine, $3800; Berlin Limousine, $3900; also 4-passenger 


Suburban, $3000. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 


TRADE. MARK REG.U.S. 


Betis 


See your Haynes dealer at once or write us for catalogue 


5 ake KOKOMO, IND. 
1702 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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asstire cloth sebact 
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MOLASSES AND A 
FEATHER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and, white with rage, denounced the adver- 
tisements as an insult to the gentlemen who 
were there to make laws for the state, also 
an insult to those hard-working and faith- 
ful men who served the state in public office. 

Mr. Belmore, of Sunkhaze, was promptly 
on his feet: ‘I came to this legislature with 
high ideals. I want to use everybody right. 
I have tried to use this legislature right. 
The latchstring has been out at my house— 
it will be out all this winter and nothing 
will be too good for my guests! But I’m 
for the people, and when I don’t think a 
thing is right I’m going to say so. I’m 
going to reserve that space in the papers 
for more Broadsides from Belmore. When 
you pass a good law here I’ll put out a 
broadside of compliments. If any bills or 
schemes come in here that are not a square 
deal for the people I shall load and fire. 
Just watch Belmore’s Broadsides.” 

Point-of-order member: Does the gen- 
tleman from Sunkhaze consider that he is 
qualified to judge what is right and what 
is wrong in all legislation that comes up 
here? 

Mr. Belmore, of Sunkhaze: So long as 
I pay for the advertising and stand behind 
my ads I'll take all chances on being right. 
I’m the eye of the people. I’m here and 
I’m on my job. I want to be popular with 
all gentlemen here; but if not, then I’ll 
figure on being popular with the people. 
I say watch Belmore’s Broadsides. 

That evening the Kitchen Cabinet met 
in the archives gallery under the secretary 
of state’s office. 

Sim Doane, the attorney-general, had 
finished the text of the water-power bill in 
his side-line capacity of secret and confi- 
dential counsel of the promoters. This 
dual activity of Doane was considered an 
excellent thing all round, because Sim as 
secret counsel could have the constant 
advice of Sim as attorney-general—and the 
attorney-general, in case some parties got 
fussy, might be called upon to attack in the 
courts the law supplied by the secret 
counsel. It took Doane an hour and a 
half to read the typewritten document. 

“Great Seott!”? commented Ek Bonner, 
when the reading had been finished. “I’m 
no lawyer, but I know that three-quarters 
of that is fluff. What’s the good of so 
much? We ourselves won’t understand 
what we’re about.” 

“Tt’s fluff, but it’s needed,”’ insisted Sim. 
“There are four bricks that have got to be 
hidden in this particular pillow, and they 
have got to have a lot of feathers round 
7em—” 

“‘Tt’s my advice and he has followed it 
in good shape,” stated Uncle Ben curtly. 
“‘Show the boys the bricks, Sim.’’ 

“She gives us full riparian rights, emi- 
nent domainin five thousand acres, the right 
to transmit power out of the state, and 
she’ll be amended in committee on the sly so 
as to give us the right to acquire and use 
poles and wires of other companies where 
exigency demands. That will be the real 
knockout in the bill. We won’t have to 
fight city governments for our own fran- 
chises, you understand. We'll get our news- 
paper stuff going, work up a hoorah about 
the need of developing the state’s dormant 
resources, have the state board of trade 
wallop the little companies for being dogs 
in the manger, when the little companies 
come to make a squawk before the com- 
mittee, and we’ll whoop her through. No 
one will wake up enough to get real busy 
until it has been nailed.” 

“The boys are feeling all right,’ the 
state chairman assured them. ‘‘Every- 
thing has been greased in the house and 
senate. Might as wellstart her; she’ll slide 
all flying.” 

“How about that all-fired Belmore get- 
ting up and pounding on his old tin pan?”’ 
inquired Bonner. ‘He'll doit sure as hell’s 
no place for a plumber!”’ 

“He hasn’t got_head enough for this 
proposition,’ was Doane’s opinion. ‘‘He 
has happened to tumble over a few obvious 
things, that’s all.” 

“It’s because the fool has no head that 
he’s dangerous,” insisted Ek. “I tell you 
I’m afraid of him, and I ain’t flattering him 
when I say that. I'd be afraid of a buck 
sheep if I had a glassware store and he got 
into it. Uncle Ben has poohed and poofed 
at Belmore from the start, but I tell you 
he’s got to be roped.” 
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No TANK 
NO FAN 
NO FREEZING 


ROUBLE 


“‘The Engine for Every Purpose” 


Reliable Power — 
at Low Cost ~ 


O matter what your business — 
| \ you'll find the Novo an effi- 

cient, easily operated, reliable 
and most economical source of power, | 
It is simple and compact —the pics 
ture shows the whole outfit. _ It is 
easily portable, and is the lighte 
engine for power developed. Fa 
ahead of steam or electric outfits, — 
free from timing and other troubles” 
of gasoline engines. The hopper 
cooling system is guaranteed against _ 
damage from freezing, making the 
Novo a year ’round engine. 


Made in eight sizes—1 to 10H. Pa 


The best cement mixers in the 
country are run by Novo Engines” 
exclusively. They are used on th 
best pumping and spray outfits mad 

Contractors and engineers find” 
Novo Outfits best adapted to theif! 
requirements for pumping or hoist 
ing. A big range of capacities. 

Send for Novo Catalog 3 


and tell us for what pur- 
pose you need an engine. 


NOVO ENGINE CO. in 
Clarence E. Bement, Sec’y and Gen’l Mgr. 
240 Willow St. Lansing, Mich, 
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PA RIS 
GA RTERS 


\ 


\ No Metal 


em 
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Proven 
Best 


Tailored to Fit theLeg. 
They Fit so well you 
Forget They're There 


The name PARIS on each 
Sarter Suarantees satisfaction 
A STEIN & CO. Cnicaco,USA. 


THERE’S MONEY IN F. 
Courses in Agriculture, Horticultu 
branches under Dr, Brooks of the 
cultural College and other emine 
_ 250-page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDER TS 
Dept. 461, Sprin 


fal Presents 


Tould you gladden 
heart of a little 
a mother, 


hen give a \ 
gold gem- \eae 
ring, when : 
give presents. 
or birthday, anniversary, 
uation, wedding or what- 

the occasion, nothing 
Js a beautiful ring. When 
‘sift them all down it’s the 
‘t loved of all presents. 
; now it’s the safest to buy. 


".W-W Rings 


hte This Ring Guarantee 


, 
you lose a stone from a 
\V-W” Ring—no matter how 
pafter buying it—we will give 
t new stone free. That is our 
ite guarantee. It applies to all 
, Save diamonds. 
use no patent clamp, device or 
od. We merely employ the best 
{ terials, the highest priced skill 
nusual care in the setting, and 
%t every ring in the process 
' times to make sure it is per- 
_ We know that the stone will 
r come out, so we guarantee it. 
'V-W-W”’ Rings have come to 
@ most popular rings in exist- 
yet they cost no more than 
‘of far inferior quality. 
“W-W-W "'Rings are standard 
—solid gold. There are no hand- 
 settings—even in rings in which 
‘ostliest diamonds are set. 
ful‘‘W-W-W”’ Rings can be had 
or more—all kinds of stones. 


isk Your Jeweler 


“will gladly show them. If he 
ithem in stock send us his 
and we'll see that you are sup- 
Write for the ‘‘W-W-W” Cat- 
It describes this exceptional j 
nd is a guide to right buying. “hyq% 


_ White, Wile & Warner 


\Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones Do Stay 


cept. L BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Real Vacuum Cleaner 
Booklet Free 


RE is a powerful Vacuum Cleaner 
shat runs like a carpet sweeper. As 
lls across the room it sucks up a 
g blast of air through the carpet, 
»_ bringing every particle of dust 
me Out of the texture without taking 
up the carpet. What is more, it 
has such a strong suction that it 
actually pulls the dust off the | 
floor up through the carpet. | 


Think cf it! No more taking up 
of carpets! Just run the easy- 
running ball-bearing DOMESTIC 
VACUUM CLEANER over them 
every day or so and your carpets 
are as fresh and clean as new every 
day in the year. Try one on your 
carpets at our risk. If it does not 
do all we claim, return it at our | 
expense and get your money back. | 


CAUTION—Don't confuse the | 
DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER 
with imitations. The DOMESTIC | 
is the only one with the patented | 
ball-bearing roller-nozzle adjust- 
ment. It rolls over the carpet and 
does not drag and wear out the | 
carpets as imitations do. 


Agents Wanted 


We want one hus- 
tling agent in each 
locality. We pay 

. good commis- 
eae sions. Write 
ae wt todayforfree 
illustrated 
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estic Vacuum Sweeper Company 
34 Masonic Temple, Peoria, Illinois 
eet 
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“When I’m wrong in a matter I own 
up sometimes,” stated Uncle Ben calmly. 
“T’ve been wrong about this Belmore. 
He’s one of these new-fangled political 
war balloons.”’ 

They stared at him inquiringly. 

“Dangerous things those are,” Hilliker 
went on. ‘They draw attention to your 
position and they often get away and drag 
grapnels round over the ground, and 
Heaven only knows what they’re liable to 
hook into. But you needn’t worry any 
more about Belmore. I’ve taken up his 
case. 

“Well?’’ questioned Bonner, breaking 
the silence in which they had waited for 
Uncle Ben to explain himself. 

Old Ben derricked himself up out of the 
creaking chair. 

“When I was very young, gentlemen, I 
used to have days when I was bound to be 
up to mischief and tumble into scrapes. 
Now I had a very wise mother. She didn’t 
whale me, she didn’t coax me, she didn’t 


| threatenme; she just daubed molasses on to 
| my fingers and gave me a feather and set 
| me down on the floor. 


I always became 
promptly and thoroughly absorbed in pick- 
ing that feather back and forth, trying to 
get it off my fingers.”’ 

He gazed down on them paternally. 

“In the case of a reformer I believe that 
molasses and a feather will be more eftica- 
cious than the back of a hairbrush. For, 
you know, a reformer simply needs to be 
busy. You can spank him and set him 
down hard in a corner, but he’s uneasy and 
he won’t keep his sitting. I say again— 
I have taken up the matter of Belmore. 


| You needn’t worry.” 
¥ 


He told them to put the cover on that 
water-power bill and sit on the cover till he 
gave further orders. 

“Ben ain’t the fighter he used to be,” 
commented Bonner after the old man had 
gone; “‘he’s losing his faculties. I notice it. 
Ten years ago he’d have tied a tin can to 
Belmore’s tail before this and had him howl- 
ing up the trail to the deep woods. Now 
all Ben proposes to do, as near as I ean find 
out, is set Belmore to chasing his tail 
round. It isn’t my idea of management.’’ 
But neither Bonner nor. the other members 
of the cabinet presumed to interfere in that 
management. That would have been too 
daringly presumptuous. 

The next day Snuffer Prilay reported to 
Uncle Ben, having just returned from a 
hurried and special mission. 

“The petitions will begin to pile in on 
him by tomorrow,’ stated Sinah. ‘I got 
the town chairmen of the border places 
busy on ’em, and Hosea Stackpole will 
come up here and do the stalling. I told 
Hosea to wear a belted wool jacket and 
larrigan boots.” 

Uncle Ben grunted indorsement and 
lurched his way down to the office of the 
fish and game commissioners in the state 
house. He did not enter into whys and 
wherefores with the Honorable Jason P. 
Dermidge, the chairman. He was not 
obliged to do so with the heads of state 
departments. 

““How many game wardens have you got 
on the payroll this winter, Jase?’”’ 

‘Fifty or thereabouts.”’ 

“T reckon this thaw is bringing out the 


| porcupines, isn’t it?” 


*‘T reckon so.”’ 

The Honorable Dermidge displayed 
prompt curiosity. 

‘“Well, you start those game wardens to 
gathering up quillpigs—every one they can 
get hold of. Alive! No dead ones avail- 
able. Tell every warden to dump his catch 
into some corner of a timberland township 
where the ground is broken and a quillpig 
won’t get ambitious to travel.” 

““A porcupine is too dumpish to travel, 
anyway, if he can find trees enough to 
gnaw right at hand,” stated the chairman, 
blinking his interest at this remarkable 
command from headquarters. ‘‘ What else 
shall I tell the wardens?’’ 

“Tf they ask questions—if they come 


| right at you with questions and you have 


to say anything—you tell ’em you don’t 
know what the scheme is and you stick to 
it—stick right to it, Jase,’ directed the 
state boss blandly. “It’s going to be an 
easy thing to stick to.” 

In a day or so the growing dimensions of 
Representative Belmore’s mail attracted 
the attention of his fellow members. He 
was busy for hours ripping open long envel- 
opes, studying the contents and docketing 
the same. His nearest neighbors thought 
they detected considerable astonishment 
on his features when the first bunch of the 
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epistles reached him, but after two days of 
envelope-ripping he began to lookimportant 
and mysterious. 

On the third day an unknown man ap- 
peared at the state house and hunted up 
the representative from Sunkhaze, and 
after the first meeting this person was 
almost constantly in Belmore’s company. 
The stranger wore a woodsman’s jacket in 
bright colors and soft-footed about in wool 
boots or larrigans. Naturally he attracted 
much attention. Accompanied as he was 
by the sartorial elegance of Mr. Belmore, he 
stuck out in the throng with especial prom- 
inence. After a day or so it became known 
that he had been invited to stay with Mr. 
Belmore at his mansion. Belmore didn’t 
announce that, but the gentleman in wool 
boots gave up his room at the hotel and 
was seen daily entering the Bevan house 
with its lessee at mealtimes and at night. 
Mr. Belmore, in fact, said nothing what- 
ever about the business of his new friend. 
He did not say anything to anybody about 
any matter at that period—he did not get 
on his feet in the house once in five days. 
His campaign of reform seemed to have 
dropped out of his mind. One or two 
fathers of ‘‘touch”’ orders that were per- 
missible politically, but doubtful if probed 
in the interests of the people, started their 
progeny down the house gantlet with an 
apprehensive eye on Mr. Belmore. Mr. 
Belmore paid no attention, though the 
occasion was a really admirable one for a 
reformer. 

The reformer was off his job; there was 
no doubt about it! Therefore, log-rolling 
gentlemen began to clean up their swaps. 
You see, the best you can make out of it, 
the legislature is like the tariff —full of local 
issues. You simply can’t get anything for 
your own town or your own bunch if you 
don’t turn to and do something for the other 
fellow. You can understand how devilishly 


| bothersome a reformer becomes who insists 


on theory—who opines that a legislative 
session is for the interests of the people as 
a whole instead of for the interests of the 
people taken im sections. It isn’t so very 
often that such an impractical theorist gets 
into a well-regulated legislature. If hedoes 
get in henever stays there for more than one 
term. He goes home without anything for 
his own town, because his fellow members 
join in one enthusiastic bee and jump on 
any measure he introduces. His folks do 
not send him back. 

Our legislature, it may be stated here, 
has been well regulated for a long time— 
till that rank outsider, Belmore, blew into 
it. This sudden and peculiar suppression 
of Belmore, though too good to be lasting, 
did not start the boys guessing so hard that 
they forgot to be busy. But while they 
were busy they did guess! 

They got at Uncle Ben in the Kitchen 
Cabinet—Doane, Bonner and Symons. 
The man in wool boots would not talk— 
Belmore would not talk. Uncle Ben was 
entirely willing to say something about the 
apparent mystery, which he declared was 
no mystery at all. 

“Only molasses and a feather, boys.” 

“But what’s the idea?” insisted the 
attorney-general. 

“This! The high buck reformers of this 
eountry are making the biggest holler 
about conservation, ain’t they? That’s 
an easy reform to understand. New re- 
formers get sticky-footed when they start 
to wallow in trusts and tariffs, but this con- 
servation scheme—preserving our natural 
resources, high ideals in behalf of our de- 
scendants and so forth—they can cut fancy 
circles on the surface of that. So I’ve 
started Belmore reforming on the line of 
conservation. He thinks he’s right up with 
the high bucks.” 

Uncle Ben sucked his cigar and beamed 
on his associates. 

His associates glowered at him. 

“Tf you’ve got to have it primer-lesson 
style, boys, here it is. I’ve told Jase to 
corral all the quillpigs his wardens can get 
hold of and dump them into townships here 
and there. They’ll chaw growing timber 
in those patches till it’ll look as though 
this state was losing every stick of spruce. 
Sinah Prilay took round petition blanks to 
the town committeemen and Belmore is 
being bombarded, as a representative from 
a border town, to introduce a bill to stop 
the ravages of porcupines—of course our 
boys willsign anything. That man in wool 
boots is old Hosea Stackpole, a timber 
cruiser, and he’s up here under day’s pay 
from me, filling Belmore up with facts, 
figures and yarns about how the quillpigs 
are operating. He has now got Belmore 
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into that state of mind where he thinks he 
has discovered something —thinks that this 
plague of quillpigs has just struck the state 
like an invasion of Colorado beetles or the 
browntail moth. He’s going to spring it on 
this legislature for a sensation. He is very 
busy.”’ 

Doane scowled on Uncle Ben, round 
whose placid head the cigar smoke curled 
like a nimbus. 

“Don’t think much of it, eh, Doane?” 

“It’s boy’s play!” 

“Exactly! But it is gauged to Belmore’s 
size. It’s a feather and molasses.” 

“But he’ll wake up. He won’t fall for it. 
It’s too blasted simple.” 

“Sim, its sweet simplicity is just what 
recommends it. You don’t understand 
human nature. Belmore came here to be 
busy. He was getting busy with matters 
in a way that was complicating the general 
situation. What did you think I was going 
to do—give him the management of the 
taxation bill or the new corporation law? 
He wouldn’t understand them well enough 
to get interested in ’em. But he’ll keep 
interested in this conservation business.” 

He promptly replied to their stares of 
inquiry. 

“Tomorrow he starts with Stackpole for 
the scene of depredations—one scene. 
That’s in township number eleven, range 
nine. It’s a forty-mile trip by tote-road 
after he leaves the train. If a man is plan- 
ning to spring the conservation sensation 
of the session he must have first-handed 
information. Belmore is going after it. I 
shall arrange to be in the gallery to hear 
that first speech of his. Stackpole and 
those petitions have convinced him that he 
is called on to be the savior of our state’s 
timber resources. It will be an interesting 
speech.” 

“And what will it all be about when it’s 
over with?” asked Doane. “I don’t givea 
continental if the quillpigs eat up every 
tree in that township.” 

“Only this,” stated Uncle Ben serenely. 
“After he’s gone tomorrow the bill en- 
titled An Act to Incorporate the Hydro 
Electric Development Company will be 
introduced and ordered printed.’ 

“T see,” remarked Doane, brightening. 

“Tt would be just the bull luck of the 
old tumblebug to stub his toe over that 
bill if he was here,” said Bonner, also 
displaying appreciation. 

“And more molasses will be daubed on 
as occasion requires,’’ concluded Uncle Ben. 

The reformer from Sunkhaze returned 
to the state house four days later and 
fulfilled Hilliker’s prediction as to an in- 
teresting speech. As a fervid, forensic 
arraignment of quillpigs it has never been 
surpassed. It was backed by such a picture 
of girdled trunks, ruined timber tracts and 
a treeless future that members who had 
been stirred to much hilarity by the mere 
mention of porcupines subdued their mirth 
and listened with considerable attention. 
Mr. Belmore then introduced his bill. He 
backed it with an overwhelming mass of 
petitions from the harassed citizens of the 
state’s border towns—as teamed by the 
town chairmen. The bill called for a 
bounty of twenty-five cents on the head of 


| each devouring quillpig. 


When the water-power bill came up in 
the house for first reading of a printed bill 
and reference to the committee on inland 
waters Mr. Belmore was away on another 
trip to the woods. An inspired house 
member had suggested that the gentleman 
from Sunkhaze had merely happened upon 
an isolated case of quillpig devastation, 
doubted that there were any considerable 
numbers of the animals in the state, and 
the Belmore bill was tabled. 

Mr. Belmore, advised by Mr. Hosea 
Stackpole, proposed to show doubters that 
the horrors in township eleven were double- 
discounted by conditions elsewhere. When 
he returned he made another speech, on 


| the occasion of calling his quillpig bill from 


the table. Nor was his zeal for its passage 
moderated by the assertion of a member 
that, if there were as many quillpigs in the 
state as the gentleman from Sunkhaze esti- 
mated, the state treasury would be strapped 
by a twenty-five cents bounty on each 
head. Mr. Belmore devoted several news- 
paper broadsides to his porcupine campaign 
and garnished the text with half-tones 
of girdled trees. Quillpigs in droves were 
shown at their nefarious work. 

“TI may have earned justly the reputa- 
tion of a master of humor and satire,’”’ he 
declared on the floor of the house, ‘‘and I 
shall continue to employ those weapons 
when circumstances demand. But in this 
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matter of the curse of the lordly forest, the 
invasion of the rapacious porcupine, I shall 
not employ humor. I announce to you 
that I am not dealing with the question 
in a humorous spirit, and this occasional 
laughter offends me.”’ 

Sim Doane’s law partner was a house 
member, and he rose—according to head- 
quarters orders—to bespeak seriousness 
for Mr. Belmore’s quillpig measure. ‘‘It is 
evidently a matter which has been neg- 
lected,” he said, ‘‘until it has become 
extremely serious. This damage by por- 
cupines is a new proposition, and I should 
like to be assured that the animals really 
make the trees unfit for lumber by gnawing 
the bark. I don’t think we have sufficient 
data before us as yet. We ought to have 
exhaustive information before we decide to 
pay out great sums of money.” 

“Somebody will be putting in a bill here 
next to appoint a census commission and 
enumerate the quillpigs in this state so as 
to have exhaustive information,” declared 
a disgusted member who was trying to 
team an appropriation bill through the 
house and found porcupines too much 
under foot. 

“Tf such a census is required I will pay 
for it,” cried Mr. Belmore stoutly; ‘‘and I 
will straightway go about securing the in- 
formation that has been asked for in regard 
to the extent of damage. This matter is 
very near my heart. I shall return to this 
house with all points covered by information 
for the use of the members.” 

He was gone a week, and the water- 
power bill went through the committee, 
emerging inan amended form. Theamend- 
ment clinched the right of the new trust to 
acquire and convert poles and wires of ex- 
isting companies to its own uses and was a 
slick piece of work. In affairs of this sort, 
understand, the usual, natural impedi- 
ments to the passage of a bill can be appre- 
hended and provided for. The way had 
been properly smoothed for the Hydro 
Electric Development Company. The 
Macedonian cry for development of state 
resources had been officially sounded by 
the state board of trade without mention 
of the specific case of the H. E. D. Co. 

At the committee hearing the lobby 
lawyers who ventured to protest in behalf 
of existing companies were fairly howled 
down by the progressive and patriotic 
gentlemen who “desired to see the good 
old state grow, expand and seize upon the 
treasures within herself and then march 
proudly to prosperity,’ and so forth. The 
paid counsel who objected were accused of 
selfish interests, of dog-in-the-mangerism. 
When they had been sufficiently held up to 
scorn and had retired from the field the 
amendment in regard to the confiscation of 
poles and wires was slipped in among those 
pages of fluff. The natural opposition to 
the bill was anticipated, was checked. 

Uncle Ben and his Kitchen Cabinet, by 
being sufficiently soft of tread, reckoned 
that nobody would get very wide awake. 
And when it is a case of ten millions in a 
proposition there are ways of soothing a 
gentleman who gets his eyes open—pro- 
vided he opens them in a perfectly natu- 
ral manner. Then he can be dealt with 
in the fashion consecrated by long custom 
in politics. But uncertainties like the 
blundering and bombastic Belmore— 
comets that dash into the orbits of political 
planets—those are the real dangers in an 
affair where fine touches are required. 

Uncle Ben Hilliker knew! After he had 
had a taste of the possibilities in Belmore 
he had got busy without delay. Doane, in 
sessions of the Kitchen Cabinet, was still 
inclined to scoff at the idea of taking all 
that trouble with “‘an old fool who wouldn’t 
know enough to read the bill through, any- 
way, when you come to think twice about 
him.”” Uncle Ben refrained from argu- 
ment. He had made another play. He 
had ordered the Honorable Dermidge to 
concentrate the scattered detachments of 
quillpigs into one army and mobilize the 
same in the township where Mr. Belmore 
was conducting his latest investigation 
under the guidance of Hosea Stackpole. 
Uncle Ben looked for some telling facts 
when the gentleman from Sunkhaze 
returned to the house. 

His expectation was fulfilled. Mr. Bel- 
more was the most excited man in the state 
when he grabbed the first opportunity for a 
speech and rose in the house. He was ob- 
sessed by quillpigs. He had seen them in 
thousands. He had strode among them. 
He had tumbled over them in the forest 
aisles. He had kicked them from his path. 
He brought back handfuls of prickly skins, 


and these he waved above his head 
he roared his warnings. But he go: 
blank stares from his fellow members 
he harangued. They frankly exhibit 
belief. They listened as men listen 
ravings of a patient suffering from 
cination. And when Mr. Belmore re; 
the depth of this skepticism he obe 
suggestion that came to him in an un 
note brought by a house page. 
manded a special committee of in 
tion to be appointed by the spea 
offered to pay all expenses and go alo 
guide and demonstrator. Under thos 
cumstances the house sanctioned the 
pig junket with flattering unanimity, 
speaker had no trouble in finding eight 
who were bored by speeches and d 


up-country. . 

Before the last car of the train hb 
Representative Belmore’s quillpig 
tion had rattled across the city li 
Hydro Electric Development Co 
Bill had been passed to be eng 
Uncle Ben had it rushed to the p 
before the session adjourned. 

“Tt’s a devil of a long docum 
engross,’”’ he advised Doane. ‘But 
slipped a few dollars to the clerks and 
printer boys, and we ought to ha 
back here and passed to be enacted be 
that bellowing Belmore is oh deck a 

Doane ventured to go farther wi 
boss then than he had ever dared bef 

“The more I think of this thing, 
Ben, the more it irritates me to ha 
make so much account of that old wi 
I drew that bill. It has got past th 
There are only two men on the outside 
have seen clear into the bowels of i 
hang ’em, they are good lawyers 
they’ve been fixed! Now you are p 
up that old gasbag of a Belmore as t 
man who is dangerous. You laug 
him yourself at the send-off.” 

“Exactly,”’ stated Hilliker. 
bland. He was serene, P 

“Well, you’re insulting my ability. T 
trouble is you are classing up an old fo 
a quillpig chaser as the one man whe 
trig a proposition that I’ve given 
brains to. I’ve been thinking it over. 
rest of the boys are on to the game 
and they’re giving me the titter. It 
right!’’ 

The talk was in Uncle Ben’s 
quarters at the hotel. Uncle Ben wa 
on a tattered old couch, which he bro 
up from home every session becausé 
springs were broken down just righ 
his form. He turned on his back and gaz 
up at the ceiling. 

““You’d better get a twist bit on to th 
pride of yours, Sim. It’s beginnin 
buck bad.” 

“The whole thing has got into ae 
dition where it’s about as boyish as a gan 
of tag in a village schoolyard,”’ gru 
Doane. 

“Let me tell you something, 
Human nature is pretty boyish when y 
get under the hide. And the fellow 
understands human nature best turn 
slickest trick by remembering that wrt 
and gray whiskers disguise a lot of 
Lots of men are only making a b 
being old—they stay boys undernea 

Doane snorted something in an und 
about “old Belmore.” 

“Yes, take the case of Belmore! ] 
more of a boy than any one else in our: 
house gang. It’s all new to him. 
consumed with curiosity. He has | 
sticking his nose into everything. He 
been developing fast. He would ha 
splashed into that Development prop 
tion in some way if I hadn’t got him 
I don’t say that he would have fathor 
the depths of your genius in that bill” 


Belmore would have been in it! d 
in a can of milk gives away the secrets 
the milkman.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ ask 
Doane sourly. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Just an i 
tion. I’m half asleep anyway. Y 
better go home!”’ = 

But Uncle Ben was wide awake. 
seconds after that, for, announcin 
self by a resounding whack on th 
and hardly waiting for the ‘‘Com 
J. Tingley Belmore burst into the r 
breezily as a gust from the north W 
He radiated excited amie 


have found you out. 


power in our politics. I’m afraid I ha 


“ 


been too much absorbed in my own affairs 
to get into sufficiently close touch with the 
powers that be in this state, but I’m going | 
to make up for lost time. Give me your 
hand!’’? He came to the couch and waggled 
Uncle Ben’s fist—a hand that the veteran 
extended rather grudgingly. 

“T’m with you in your noble work,” 
stated Mr. Belmore with great enthusiasm. 

He pulled out a fat pamphlet and 
whacked it across his palm. It was House 
Document Number 235. Uncle Ben recog- 
nized it. It was the Hydro Electric Bill. 

“‘T took the printed bills with me on the 
train,’ explained Belmore. “I had found 
that there is opposition in this legislature to 


reform, to enterprise, to advancement of 
the state’s best interests, to conservation, 
to development. Says I to myself: ‘Now 
T’ll look over the bills and see what ones 
aim at development, at progressiveness.’ 
Here’s the one of all others, Mr. Hilliker.” 
Again he slapped the pamphlet across his 
palm. “SaysI to myself: ‘The progressive 
gentlemen who are behind this are the men 
for me to hitch up with. No time can be 
wasted in getting in touch with them.’ I 
sent my party on with Stackpole. I’m 
back here. And I tell you I’ve been busy 
since I arrived. I’ve been tracing this bill 
to the fountainhead.” 

Uncle Ben squirmed on the broken 
springs. Doane looked scared. 

“So I’m here,” stated the gentleman 
from Sunkhaze. 

“You have switched from the fox trail 
and holed the house cat, my friend,’’ Uncle 
Ben informed him. ‘That isn’t my bill.” 

“T can understand modesty,” cried Mr. 
Belmore. “It’s allright to display modesty, 
but a man who has undertaken such a grand 
scheme of development as this can’t afford 
to deny his partnership in it.” 

“But, confound it, Ido! That bill was in- 
troduced by Wilkins, of Sprague’s Mills, for 
the incorporators, whoever they may be.” 

“Yes, and I’ve been to Wilkins. I con- 
vinced him that there’s no man in this legis- 
lature more interested in booming that bill 
than I am. It’s grand. Time is money, 
Mr. Hilliker. I can talk on that line to you 
as a business man—a leader in this state’s 
welfare. Time was valuable to me. I 
simply had got to find the real big noise in 
this matter. I wanted to find him quick. 
It was worth at least two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and I paid that sum to Wilkins to 
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perfectly frank. Time is money, I say.” 
Doane was muttering to himself, but the 


attention to the attorney-general. 


Belmore went on. 
pigs in the forest would at first thought 
seem a trivial matter, but pressure was 
brought to bear on me and I have taken 
the matter up, as perhaps you know. I 
discovered an amazing situation. The 
trees of the noble forest are being slaugh- 
tered. If the forests are slaughtered then 
the vast resources of the state vested in her 
water-powers areruined. You see, I began 
to study the subject. I’m an authority on 
it now. All starting from an investigation 
of quillpigs!” 

Uncle Ben turned his face to the wall to 
escape Doane’s eyes. 

“T can’t find any other bill before the 
legislature so closely identified with my 
interests as this one I hold in my hand,” 
went on Belmore. ‘‘Ten million dollars at 
stake—ten millions gone if the watersheds 
are denuded of trees. Mr. Hilliker, I’m in 
with you on this. I insist on being in. 
Our bills are interdependent. Heart and 
hand and purse I’m with you.” 
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Uncle Ben warily. ‘“‘But of course a 
measure can’t have too many friends.” 
“You're right, it can’t. I need friends 


ever they maybe. DoI get yoursupport?”’ 


volunteer. 

“‘T’ll do what I ean for your bill,” agreed 
Uncle Ben with as much warmth as he 
could manage at that time. 

“Shake hands on that!” 
Belmore pumphandled the soggy fist that 
Hilliker stuck out at his approach. ‘And 


I appreciate it. Off comes my coat!” 


you like the bill. It aims at developing 
the dormant resources of the grand old 
state of which we’re so proud, and all that. 


Toledo, 0. 


tell me the man to come to. You see I’m | 


impetuous Mr. Belmore did not pay any | 


“Little things produce great effects,” | 
“The matter of quill- 


“You are giving me too much credit in | 
this proposition of development,” said | 


for my measure, and I call on you to stand | 
behind me—you and your associates, who- | 


There was no dodging this impetuous | 


Again Mr. | 


when a man helps me I can show him that | 


tains, etc. or ii lay te | 

oo eosgnaireliony “Say, look-a-here!’’ protested Uncle 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. y 3 ‘ 
414 Fernwood Ave Ben. ‘You keep your coat on. I’m glad 
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IT want to compliment you on your keen 
insight, Brother Belmore. Vote forit. It’s 
all right. But—keep your coat on! You 
see, big measures have to be handled 
mighty careful.” 

“Exactly! But Date got to be in the 
thick of the fight. I want to be identified 
with this great project. I feel that I’m one 
of the coming men in this state—and I say 
so without egotism. I’ve got prestige to 
maintain,’ declaimed Belmore excitedly. 
“T propose to go higher. I shall want to 
point with pride to my record a little later. 
And there’s nothing a man can be prouder 
of than being first in preserving and de- 
veloping the resources of his own state.” 

He started for the door, whirling his 
arms over his head. 

“T’ll show you that when I grab in on a 
thing I boost for every ounce that’s in me,” 
he informed them over his shoulder. 

And though both of them leaped after 
him, shouting for him to come back, he 
banged the door shut on his heels and got 
away. They did not pursue him. It oc- 
curred to both of them that they could not 
afford to be seen legging it in full ery on the 
heels of the rampageous Belmore; and 
then Doane expressed in words a thought 
that they had exchanged in looks: “And 
you couldn’t do anything sensible with 
that old howlaferinus if you caught him. 
Say, this is awful, Ben! What’s he going to 
do to us? What are we going to do?” 

“Well, when a poacher up our way 
lighted a stick of dynamite and threw it 
into a brook to kill trout, and his dog re- 
trieved it and chased him with the fuse 
sputtering, he just ran,’ stated Uncle 
Ben—“‘and the dog caught him.” 

The attorney-general, swearing with in- 
sistent drone under his breath, went home 
hoping and fearing; but he did not pre- 
sume to meddle with a situation that Uncle 
Ben had left to itself. 

That was a busy night for the telegraph 
office at the state capital. 

Belmore’s Broadside went out by wire. 

The next morning its black type 
bumped the eyes of the voters of the state. 
The gist of that Development bill stood out 
in its nakedness. It was not disguised by 
the artful phraseology of Sim Doane. 

Belmore had read it and extracted its 
juice for laconic telegraphic use. He had 
hunted in that bill for any truths that 
would help his own project. And, looking 
with eye single to his own interests, he had 
stumbled upon the clause relative to the 
intended absorption of other companies. 
He did not assail this project; he lauded 
it. He put it forth as exemplifying the 
importance of conservation, for unless the 
waterpower were forthcoming this gigantic 
proposition must fail, he explained. It 
could not furnish the power for the indus- 
tries and electric needs of the state. With 
blundering but effective pithiness he also 
drew attention to the clause allowing the 
new company to transmit electric power 
outside the borders of the state. 

A public awakened at a psychological 
moment, stirred by a sudden prick of 
publicity, aroused by what strikes them as 
an exposure of a conspiracy —that accusing 
public has checked many a bill on the 
legislative launching ways. 

Uncle Ben Hilliker made no attempt to 
save “the octopus.’”’ That is what the 
Hydro Electric Development scheme was 
named in the first rush of protests that 
dinned the ears of the legislature. The 
screen was down. The folks were looking 
into the state house windows. As long as 
the public was not looking on, the gentle- 
men of the legislature could convince them- 
selves that the giant trust was a generous 
plan of state development. But with the 
cry suddenly ringing state-wide that the 
project was designed to gobble the small 
companies or drive them out of business by 
competition that they could not meet, the 
lawmakers were not hardy enough to put 
themselves on record. 

The Kitchen Cabinet held a short, dy- 
namic, sulphurous session—and ducked out 
from under. The power bill was killed in 
the house—mashed flat—every man joined 
in the rush across its prostrate form! For 
exhibition purposes some even stopped to 
give it a kick. 

J. Tingley Belmore, waking with the rest 
of the populace, grabbed that rushing oc- 
casion by the horns and vaulted lightly 
upon its back and rode in triumph. He 
promptly issued another Belmore’s Broad- 
side, in which he claimed credit for the ex- 
posure and praised himself for the subtlety 
oftheperformance. And, as frequently hap- 
pens in this world of politics, when the mob 


April 2 


howls and does not stop to anal 
lacks avenues of information as to 
and wherefores, Belmore got away 

After the vote was taken Belmore ¢ 
out into the lobby. Uncle Ben was st 
ing over in one corner, alone. He wass 
ing at a cigar and rocking on heels and: 
gazing up meditatively at a picture of ( 
eral Knox, who was posed beside a can 
Belmore glanced uneasily at the old1 
walked past him once or twice withou 
tracting attention and finally marched 
He betrayed some uneasiness, but he 
goading his assurance. 

“Mr. Hilliker, I fooled you nicely i in 
interview, didn’t I?” 

One no!” returned Uncle Ben bla 
his eyes still on the cannon. 

ii don’ t want any misunderstan 
about it,” insisted Mr. Belmore. “It 
a subtle play on my part. I shall here 
properly and promptly and publicly 
any imputation from you that I did 
fathom your scheme. My talk to 
about being in sympathy was only | 
Pretty subtle, eh? I’d advise you n 
talk about it. I say, I fooled you!’’ 

“Belmore,” said Uncle Ben, and hes 
in the patronizing way one address 
child, “‘I haven’t any intention of tellin 
truth about you. When I was a boy ] 
taught by my mother that if I stoned a 
frog our cow would give bloody mill 
have never got the superstition out o 
mind. I own a political cow and she’s 
healthy. Don’t fool yourself about 1 
No, I’m not going to say anything to | 
you up; but you haven’t fooled me. -] 
you sized up as crooked. You are croc 
You are so darned crooked that when 
are thrown in one direction you act | 
boomerang and come back and hit y 
you are least expected.” 

He started away, but returned 
grinned grimly on Belmore. 

“T always believe in giving credit y 
it’s due. Belmore, you are the 
double-jointed reformer I ever saw. 
of reformers are only reformers by i 
tion. You are a natural one! You. 
both ways and can’t help it!” 

If this were a mere tale, the refre 
story of how a state was reformed mig 
related for the encouragement of those 
believe in a political millennium. Anc 
Belmore might occupy a prominent | 
among the heroes of the reform. Bu 
truth is his quillpig bill went through— 
guerdon was granted him as a refol 
The legislature appropriated the su 
fifteen thousand dollars to pay boul 
Before the end of the year that appro 
tion had been exhausted and the state. 
thirty-five thousand dollars in additic 

The paws and noses of the mobi 
quillpigs came first with great prompti 
Energetic gentlemen in other forest sec 
instituted salt licks and gathered prey 
rate that astonished all hands—for 
porcupines had become a ready asset n 
had troubled to estimate their num 
The border towns were obliged to bea 
brunt of the thing. The law comp 
payment on presentation of snouts 
paws. The unfortunate little towns 
upon school money, road money, all : 
moneys, to pay for quillpigs, and the 
treasurer was obliged to tell these tow 
wait for another legislature and an 
appropriation. Sunkhaze, the home ¢ 
author of the quillpig bill, has been 
chief target for quillpig bounty collec 
Schoolma’ams are unpaid, and unsat 
town orders are afloat in quantities the 
driving voters nigh insane. 

According to Uncle Ben Hilliker, wh 
investigated, the most unpopular citiz 
all the state at present is J. Tingley 
more, who plastered a quillpig enor 
upon his legislative district and was so 
doing it that he forgot to secure a ne 
appropriation for state roadsin thestra 
impoverished district—a prize plum 
all his predecessors have always bre 
triumphantly home—after voting loyal 
the other fellows’ appropriations wit 
bothersome talk of reform. 

Therefore the outlook for the next | 
lature is no Belmore, a repeal of the | 
pig statute, and the reappearance 0} 
Hydro Electric proposition ina new c 
There are other promising matters in 
and, according to a chastened Uncle 
the outlook is all right. The reformers 
really threaten to break into the next] 
lature are of the stereotyped sort and 
Belmore as a warning example—and 
can be handled in a normal manner- 
that is about the extent of the seesaw 0 
political game. 
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im you now!” he cried, his voice 
sd in his excitement to a sudden 
ty: “Tf you let this happen— 
Wardrock is in the least way dam- 
—I warn you, Mr. Bailey, you’ll be 
»esponsible!”’ 
t Bailey laughed in his face. “Sue 
Jo you mean?” he inquired, then 
ed again. “You can’t get blood out 
arnip, Mr. Pitney—no, not even you! 
orget I’m aruined man,” jeered Bailey, 
sat the last vestige of Pitney’s reserve 
im and he began to threaten wildly. 
‘ould use force, he said. ‘‘Yes!’’ he 
quick to see how Bailey started at 
hreat. “‘Unless you at once order 
your men—do something to save the 
<T’ll have my own men do it for you! 
,’ he threatened. ‘Yes, I’ll do as I 
Mr. Bailey. I’ll do it whether you 
t or not!” 
thout answering, Bailey walked delib- 
y to the scaleroom office; then! as 
srately he returned. Then he found 
lf a seat on the tipple stringpiece, 
when he sat down now, across his knees 
lay a gun. It was an uncivil, ugly- 
ag weapon—an automatic shotgun 
its barrel sawed short in half—a 
) gun” such as all paymasters in 
listrict carry when they’re traveling 
‘the payroll. Up to a distance of one 
red yards it will do business, but its 
effective range is something under 
. At that radius it has been known to 
daylight through one man and lay 
hree others on each side of him—seven 
inall, and all at one shot. Mr. Pitney 


id Bailey quietly, not raising his voice 
ie slightest: ‘‘This is my property. 
eof your men, Mr. Pitney, so much as 
a foot on it I shall consider him a 
asser. As you know,” he added, “‘the 
on trespass lawfully permits me to 
act myself from invaders. Is that clear 
yu now?” he asked. 
| was perfectly clear. Inasmuch as 
ry emphasized it by moving the gun- 
3] slightly in the direction of Mr. Pit- 
; waistcoat, it seemed all the clearer 
ie portly general agent. At all events 
t once backed off in agitation. “You 
| hear from me,” he cried. “TI shall 
ke the law‘myself. Yes, I shall proceed 
ast you at once, today, immediately!’’ 
gon this Bailey’s patience deserted 
jae Oh, go. to !” he retorted 
lantly; whereupon Mr. Pitney abruptly 
led down the stairs. 
owever, this was by no means the end 
, A few minutes later Bailey, from his 
}on the tipple’s stringpiece, saw the 
‘engine cut loose from its hoppers and 
icooting back to Wardrock. There it 
led up again to the flats and cabin of 
worktrain and, crossing over to the 
hbound track, came trundling back to 
2 Tree. Moreover, it brought with it 
antire construction gang that had been 
‘ing on the Wardrock riverbank. 
Meester Bailey,’ said Hoskins, his 
‘ech all the thicker with his anxiety, 
’re outnumbered thr-ree to one, I’m 
king. Say but the wor-rd, though,” 
‘added heartily, ‘‘and me and m 
nies wull hae a hack at them noo. Shall 
t my laddies thegither, eh?”’ 
lailey shook his head. ‘‘No, stand 
«,” he ordered. ‘I can handle them 
1e. Besides, Hoskins, if any one has to 
‘© jail for this I’m the one—not you 
“our men.” 
he train halted at the switch; and, as 
“ey saw, the first to alight was Pitney. 
ha cumbersome but still agile hurry he 
mbled down from the engine cab and, 
ing Garvin, hurried up the siding. Half- 
to the tipple the two halted, and after 
“ief look at the water, which by now had 
widely over the level, the two turned 
Taced back again to the train. Once 
re, Pitney cried an order to the foreman 
harge, and with an exaggerated gesture 
ated to the pitmouth—to that and the 
oes flood only a few yards away 
1 
ailey wondered what they had in view. 
was not long before he knew, however; 
watching alertly, he saw the construc- 
eee from the train and cluster 
id their boss. Then, a moment later, 
with picks and shovels, the little 
y of men suddenly swarmed over into 
i aeennd headed for the pitmouth. 
it!” cried Bailey. “Halt!” 


At the order, a command that snapped 
like a whip, the throng instinctively fell 
back. Then, after one look upward, they 
gaped. Bailey now had risen, and with one 
foot resting on the stringpiece he was stand- 
ing there with the shotgun suggestively 
leveled. Besides, Hoskins stood behind 
him, and he, too, was armed. Unknown to 
Bailey he had surreptitiously helped him- 
self to a brace of iron coupling-pins, both of 
which he was in dumb show formidably 
waving behind his employer’s back. 

“Listen!’’ said Bailey, addressing the 
men below; “the first of you who lifts 
pick or shovel on this property is going to 
get into trouble. Take my advice now,” 
he added, ‘‘and skip. If you don’t some 
one’s going to get hurt!’’ Afterward, in 
plain view of them all, he turned the shot- 
gun over and slipped a shell into the breech. 

The hint was enough. Instantly a little 
panic spread among them. At any rate, 
all but the foreman began crowding back, 
awkwardly treading on each other’s feet 
in their desire to get out of the range of 
that black, stubby barrel that waved 
emphasis to its owner’s words. Obviously 
nothing like this had been considered in 
the contract when their boss had ordered 
them to work; so, agape, astounded, they 
departed hurriedly, leaving their foreman 
standing there alone. 

For a moment the man looked up bellig- 
erently at Bailey, then he uttered a growl. 

“Say, you think you’re funny, don’t 
you?” he grumbled, but Bailey only smiled. 
“All right, my hearty!’’ added the fore- 
man. “ We'll fix you in half an hour. You 


wait and see!” 
“Will you?” he 


Bailey smiled again. 
returned. 

“Yes, that’s what we will,’ blustered 
back the foreman. “My orders was to tell 
you that, if you don’t come down out of 
that and let my men do their work, we'll 
have all the cops at headquarters come and 
get you. Now do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear you,” answered Bailey, 
stirring restlessly. ‘“‘What’s more, I’ve 
heard all I want to hear. Now go—get 
out of here!” he ordered, then sharply 
added: ‘‘and, if you come back again, so 
help me I’ll—I’ll ——”’ There he stopped, 
however, for with a roar that shook the 
tipple to its foundations a long section 
of the undermined bank gave way and 
plunged outward into the flood. 

Bailey had to laugh. At the crash the 
foreman had leaped back with a shrill cry 
of alarm and, after one look at the yawn- 
ing gap in the riverbank, had gone springing 
back to the track. 

Things happened pretty briskly after 
that. After a brief but excited colloquy 
between Pitney and the foreman, Pitney 
cried an order to Garvin, who instantly 
swung himself into the engine cab. Then 
the road hog was again cut loose from its 
train and went racing back to the near-by 
signal tower. Bailey, moreover, was near 
enough to hear the order the general agent 
shouted after it as it swiftly got under way. 
“Wire for the whole squad,’”’ he roared, 
adding afterward—‘‘armed!” 

Bailey had little doubt as to the meaning 
of that order. The squad, of course, was 
the Q. T. & I.’s corps of special deputies. 
Naturally he knew the order to be only a 
bluff on Pitney’s part, for with the law all 
on Bailey’s side they would not dare do 
anything. However, he took no chances. 
“Come, Hoskins; it’s time to fix them 
now!” he cried; and with the pitboss at 
his heels Bailey scurried down the tipple 
stairway out into the open mine yard. 

During all this Hoskins’ topmen—his 
“‘bonnies,’’ as he called them—had stood 
about, looking on with wonder not un- 
mixed with glee. As the pitboss had said, 
a little taste of trouble was to them by way 
of a picnic, and to a man they were waiting 
and ready. But no battle was now in the 
air—at any rate, no battle such as they 
looked for. It was another sort of a war. 
“Picks and shovels, lads!’ roared the 
pitboss, once he had reached the mine 
yard. “Hustle noo!” 

Stirred by his shout, every one of them 
grabbed a tool, then piled along at Hoskins’ 
heels. In a body he led them to the pit- 
mouth. There, then, the boss lined them 
out in a row, the string of men reaching 
from the mine’s gaping shaft to the brink 
of the swirling water that had spread across 
the open. ‘Now dig, ye tarriers!” he 
shouted, his voice raised shrilly so that 
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The Clean Way to Clean 
of the 


cleaner— the motor and the fan—now 
available in one machine. 


The elements successful vacuum 


The Combination of Perfection: 
The Western Electric Motor 


The Sturtevant Suction Fan 
Your selection can now be easily made with absolute 


assurance of satisfactory operation. You can secure the 
product of over thirty years of manufacturing experience. 


Write for Bulletin No. 8260 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
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Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Beautify and 
protect in a 
substantial 
manner the 
place where 
your dear ones 
Dp rest in their last 
sleep. 

The CYCLONE 
Ornamental Fence and Gates 
S combine beauty and lasting qualities, suitable 
for cemeteries, public parks or private ground. They 
Will last always and are cheaper 4p @te substantially 
than wooden fences. built of heavy 
SPECIAL PRICES FL, 
to churches and 4 F ili 25) 
cemetery associa- | NES 

tions. ‘s . 


(weighing up 
Y to 100 Ibs.)with 
3 Moore Push devices. 

H Their tool-tempered steel points 
H will not disfigure plaster walls. 


# Clear glass heads, needle points —for small pictures, 
N calendars, draperies, ornaments, etc. Push them in; & 
H\ no hammering. No.1 or 2, \y doz. of either, 10c. % 
: Moore Push-less Hangers E 
H brass hooks, steel points — will support hall racks, $ 


Writefor Freecat- ri H mirrors, etc. Easily put up; no moulding required; : 
alog, giving many # no picture wire need show. No, 25 (holds 20 lbs.), & 
exclusive designs. = 4 doz.10c; No.28 (100 Ibs.), 44 doz.10c. Atstationery, & 

26 hardware and photo-supply stores, or we mail them. 

CYCLONE FENCE CO. . 3 Samples 2c. Address, 1139 Sansom Street 
Dept.42,Waukegan, Ill. fe i. 7 £ 
D gan, M hi a. 


HAVE YOU A DOG? 
If so, send for Polk Miller’s great illustrated 
book on ‘‘DOGS.’’ Tells how to success- 
fully care for them from puppyhood to old 
age. Also how to secure Free Medical 
Advice; it may save your dog's life. Con- 
tains Senator Vest’s ‘‘Eloquent Tribute to a 
Dog,’’ and the celebrated poem ‘‘The 
Yaller Dog's Love for-a Nigger.’ This 
50 cent book for 10 cents just to advertise 


“‘ Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies”’ 


POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 
804 E, Main Street Richmond, Va. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS P2teacana What to 


Patent” and “‘What to 
Invent’’ sent free, Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 


? yas 
Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 
till you haye read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century's Experience 
in the business. They tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, aud also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book 

is FREE, Write today. Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO.,105 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
CALIFORNIA’ Santa Clara Valley, known as the 

“‘poor man’s paradise,’’ surrounds 
SUNNYVALE, the :nanufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal 
climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. ‘Write to-day for new fifty 


page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber 
of Commerce, 36 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, California, 


sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


-CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Established 16 years 


together that a leak is impossible. 
anteed against puncture — leaking — waterlogging — warping — drying 
out —opening seams—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 
MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light — 
powerful—simple—can be operated by the beginner —start like auto- 
mobile motors—one man control—never stall at any speed — exhaust 
silently under water. ; 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing 
boats—row boats— cedar canvas-covered canoes. 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, ts free. 


THE W.H.MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 
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At 6’s and 7’s the world is 
sure to be—to him -who 
has not learned to-center 


his effort. 


We will make 


—and sell—seventy-five 


thousand Ford cars this 
year—because we have 
concentrated our energies 
upon the building of one 
—and only one—good car. 


And today there is no other car like the Ford Model 


T. It’s lightest, rightest—most economical. 


‘The 


two-passenger car costs but $590, f. o. b., Detroit, 
complete with all equipment, the five passenger 


but $690. 


Today get latest Catalogue and the 


name of your nearest Ford dealer from the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Taree PERFECTED - 


SHAVING ‘éReam 


wet brush—then 
lather. 


cents postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 


Squeeze a little cream | 
on the face or on the | 


Trial tube | 
(this size) for 4) 


Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For the Boy who is 
Hard on Shoes 


For 
Every 
Sport 


Real smoke-tanned leather, wn/ined. 
Natural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both 
inner and outer soles the best oak tanned 
The shoe is outing cut, laces 
Seamless, easy and pliable. 


leather. 
low in front. 
Spring heel, with an arch to the last that 
gives full support to the foot. 


The best shoe for football, baseball, tramp- 
ing, shooting, as well as all- around service. 
Eastwood Play Shoe does not become hard after wet- 


Cleans easily with soap and water. Doesn't show 
Stands all kinds of wear and still looks good. 


ting. 
scratches. 
Very economical—Wears longer than the ordinary shoe. 
No nails in heels to wear out stockings. 
Youths’ Sizes, 10t013%, as at ta 
Boys’ Sizes, 1 to 5, ae 
Men’s Sizes, 54 to 11, ss 
Men’s Sizes, with heel, for golf, 3. 3 


Play Shoe folder or general catalogue on request. 
170 Main Street 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. pro nain Sieve 
The Home of Good Shoemaking 
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“RANGER” BICYCLE 
‘ ni spereval, freight pre- 


you receive it. 


\ N of us at factory prices. 


any place in the 


United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten da: va lee trial from the day 

If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we claim 

for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for 
any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for 
freight and you will mot be out one cent. 


\ \ LOW FACTORY PRICES 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. Buy direct 


Highest Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED {5 93"asnger"" Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 


‘f} astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we 


will give on the 


interesting matter and useful information. 


first 1912 sample going to your town. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our cat- 
alogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices, 
/ SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 

DO NOT WAIT, but w ae today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. _ Dept. R-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write at once for our special offer. 


BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
Orders filled the day received. 


even Pitney heard him. ‘“Dig!—ditch! 
D’ye hear, and divvle take ye if ye lag!” 

Bailey, with the shotgun still across his 
knees, found himself a seat on a near-by 
stack of pit ties. Beyond he could see 
Pitney’s gang of men lined up on top of the 
flat cars, gaping in blank bewilderment, 
while Pitney, too, as he was aware, stood 
out in front, watching closely, curiously 
as well. At the first stroke of the pick, 
however, he seemed to divine all at once 
what was happening, for with a sudden 
ery of consternation he began running to 
and fro beside the train, wildly but vainly 
exhorting the construction gang to rush the 
mine again. Then Bailey turned sharply 
tohismen. ‘Wait!’ he ordered; for, pant- 
ing and puffing, wheezing like an overfed 
house dog, Pitney had scrambled down the 
ballast of the roadbed, and in hot haste 
was making the best of his way across the 
littered mine yard. 

“Mr. Bailey! Mr. Bailey! Aw, but 
I say!” he protested breathlessly. ‘You 
never would do that—never in the world!” 

With something of a smile Bailey quietly 
retorted: ‘‘Do what, Mr. Pitney?” 

“Flood your mine—let the water in!” 
cried the general agent. ‘“‘Your men are 
digging a ditch. You never would do 
that!’’ 

“Wouldn’t I?” returned Bailey, idly 
shrugging himself. ‘‘Well, Mr. Pitney,” 
he abruptly added, ‘‘if you don’t think so 
just stand by and see!’”? Then he turned 
and called again to Hoskins. ‘Go ahead— 
dig away!” he was saying, when once more 
Pitney gave a cry of protest. 

“Wait, Mr. Bailey!” he implored. 
“Wait! I am sure there’s some way this 
can be arranged. I’ll be frank now—we’re 
willing to do anything—anything that’s 
reasonable,”’ he suggested. 

At this Bailey stared at him a moment. 
“Anything?” he inquired. 

Pitney said: ‘Yes, anything, Mr. Bailey; 
as I say, anything in reason. I assure 
you, yes!” 

“All right,’’ said Bailey promptly. 
“The first thing you’re to do, then, will be 
to call off those deputies you’ve wired for. 
If they come here there’s bound to be 
trouble, and I’m not hunting it, you know. 
Now do you agree?” he demanded in a 
sharp tone. 

Pitney agreed explicitly—hurriedly as 
well. Then, as soon as a man had been 
dispatched to the tower with the order, 
Bailey imposed his second condition. It 
was short and to the point; so much, in 
fact, to the point that the moment Pitney 
heard it a cry of dismay escaped him. 
“What!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Why, it’s 
preposterous! I’ve never heard of such 
a thing! Forty thousand dollars! I 
refuse! I refuse!” 

Then Bailey gave him his ultimatum. 

“Mr. Pitney,’’ said he, his manner grave 
though he still smiled, “this mine repre- 
sents every dollar I have in the world—or 
had, rather,’ he briefly added. ‘‘Now 
you’ve ruined me—you and the other 
grafters with you, as I’ve said—so what 
you’ve got to do is to buy it from me, do 
you see? What’s more,” he remarked 
curtly, “‘in five minutes by the watch, 
unless you draw your check for the full 
amount—the money you’ve cost me—so 
help me, sir, I’ll turn the river into Rose 
Tree pit and wreck everything in sight!” 

For a moment Pitney very nearly 
choked. “Outrageous! It is scandalous! 
I protest!” he cried all in a breath together. 
“Tt is extortion—blackmail—robbery!”’ 

“All right! Take it or leave it,’’ Bailey 
calmly answered. “It’s up to you to 
decide! Besides,”’ he added, drawing out 
his watch, “‘remember you have only five 
minutes to make up your mind what to do.”’ 

Then, as if to spur him to a decision, 
there came from the river’s edge another 
rumbling crash. A second section of the 
bank had given way; and with it a wave of 
yeasty yellow water came racing in toward 
the light rise on which the pitmouth lay. 

“Come!” said Bailey. ‘‘Time flies!” 

So, something like four and a half 
minutes afterward, a portly, rather apo- 
plectic gentleman might have been seen 
seating himself at a desk in the Rose Tree’s 
scaleroom. In his hand was a pen and 
before him lay a checkbook. Breathing 
stertorously, he first tore out a check, then 
dated it, and with a little spasm afterward 
filled it. Then he signed the check. It 
was for forty thousand dollars. 

The stout gentleman was Mr. Pitney, 
general agent of the Q. T. & I. Bailey 
smiled as he heard him swearing under his 


breath. 


The Desk 
With Brain 


Whether you are Corporation Head— 
partment Head—Sales Manager—Purcha 
Agent— Mechanical Engineer—Superint 
ent — Auditor — Accountant — or any o 
skilled workman—you need The Desk | 
Brains. It was designed for you, 

The Desk With Brains is the comp 
perfect work-bench for the skilled work 
It is built to your order. You can ha’ 
made to fit your present requirements. 
can change it later to fit new needs. 

The Desk With Brains is made up of | 
standard interchangeable fractional sect 
which the dealer always has in stock. 

We will send you a descriptive boc 
and chart showing a few practical comk 
tions. (There are 8,000 possible combinat 
in all.) Pick out the one you want. 
dealer will make it up to your order. 

Booklet and chart are sent free and | 
paid on request. Write for it now. 

Send for our new book 


B-M Filing Cabinets and Systen 


It is just out. Full of practical ideas for 
tionless office systems. A request on your bus 
tiga eek brings it free. 

The B-M Quality Line of Filing Furniture 
equipment is the complete line. It includes Hor 
taland Upright Sections, Fractional Sections (C. 
ettes), Correspondence, Desk and Card Trays, | 
ers, Cards, Transfer Cases and other filing sup; 

Dealers: If in position to consider m 
making ‘‘ Exclusive Agency”’ proposition 
your city, write today. Address— 


Browne-Morse Compar 


1804 Hovey Street Muskegon, N 
Branches 

New York City, 82-84 Fulton St. ; 

Baltimore, 109 N. Frederick St. ; 

F Sts. ; 

Post St. ; 


Philadelphia, 707 Arc 

Washington, Cor. 111 
Milwaukee, 432-436 Broadway; San Francis 
St. Louis, 312 N. Broadway. 


Have Your Own Ste 
Fireproof Garage 


Any Man Can $7: 
ae ane / 


Set It Ps 
Up <i 


Have your own Garage — make sure no one is usi 
car without yourknowledge. Save $25 to $35 mon 
rage charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by « 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Ga 


Shipped complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on re 
$72.50. Any man can set it up, ready for use, i 
hours, Blue prints and simple directions con 
shipment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 180 
long, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car 
equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, eathe 
Indestructible. Locks most securely. An 
structure any owner will be proud of. Bookle 
full description and illustration, sent on request. 


EDWARDS MFG.CO., 640-680 EgglestonAve., Cincinn 


CANVAS COVERED CANO 
Prepare now for hot weather days. Spend ; 
summer outings and vacation canoeing. Senc 
illustrated catalog showing paddling, sailing 
motor canoes. Investigate our special ty, 

sponsons (air chambers). 

Kennebec Canoes are unequalled in de: 
finish. lightness and strength. Prices reason 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 10 R. R. 8q., Waterville, 

.z] To the Orange Groves of Florida ( 

3 A) Thru the 6 Sou. States traversed by the ~ 

“ S. A. L. Ry. You can be independent 
fruits and vegetables. Land cheap, easy terms. Id 
mate, plenty of water. ‘Two to three crops a year 
$500 to $1000 per acre in Manatee County, 
on the West Coast of Florida. Booklet 
free. J.A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 512, Norfolk, Va. 


POULTRY LESSONS FREE 


Send your name on a postal so you Mes 
can get Gilcrest’s big book and also 
facts about his new Poultry Lessons — H&S 


free to buyers of Se Ger , | 
Successful “Brooprns 
Don't buy azzy incubator till you write : ? 
to Des Moines Incubator Co., 548 § $g75 and 
Second Street, Des Moines, Ta. up 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE, 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C. ,and NewYork City. 


A) From the Peanut Fields of Virginia 


ican travelers in Italy and Sicily that 
ed emigrants have a real affection 
ea. It is equally true, however, 
y have a greater and more lasting 
for Italy and Sicily; and when 
Italians and Sicilians have accumu- 
enough money in the United States 
sure them a comfortable existence at 
. they prefer to live in their native 
This, in the opinion of the Immigra- 
Jommission, ‘‘is the chief cause of the 
permanent return movement.” 
ken as a body, returned emigrants 
quch more progressive than their old 
bors who have remained at home, and 
rule their standard of living is much 
r. This is particularly noticeable in 
jern Italy. The houses of the repa- 
’s are conspicuously better and the 
‘al appearance of their premises more 
ly and sanitary. The livestock has 
banished from the houses, and there 
out their homes, as about their per- 
an appearance of prosperity entirely 
ng in their non-emigrant neighbors. 
s report on the provinces of Basilicata 
Calabria, the Royal Italian Agricul- 
Commission makes frequent reference 
e returned emigrant—his new ideas of 
nd the effect of his homecoming upon 
ountrymen. “The first idea of the 
rants who return,’ says the report, 
»improve their houses. Many families 
in times past have lived in one room 
and perhaps with a pig, now have two 
ree rooms besides kitchen and stable. 
merica they have had their standard 
ving raised. Those who return from 
tica purchase a house with a small 
e; when this is not sufficient they hire 
‘land. The ‘Americans’ come back 
oved, more clever and intelligent.” 
ie Royal Italian Commission has put 
‘its report many specific examples 
‘ing the attitude of the returned emi- 
$ and the effect on the community of 
epatriate. Brief references translated 
the report, and given by villages and 
‘s in Southern Italy, follow: 
bano di Lucania: ‘‘Some people re- 
ing from America acquire small estates 
ie surrounding country. At the post- 
3s are deposited sixty thousand lire’’— 
ve thousand dollars—‘‘ as savings of the 
iled Americans. . . . Returned 
‘trymen do not adapt themselves to the 
est labor to which they were subjected 
ther times, except in case they work 
heir own estates. Many emigrants, not 
stomed to possess money, after return- 
from America squander it. A young 
ant who emigrated some years ago to 
‘ York and became a barber had re- 
1d to Albano to fetch his parents and 
r. The commission asked him why he 
rated. He said: ‘I earned only fifty 
esimi’’’?—ten cents—‘“‘‘a day in Italy; 
Tew York I earned twelve dollars to 
teen dollars a week. I sold my barber 
for five hundred dollars and am now 
g back to buy another one.’”’ 


1 Improved Standard of Living 


‘gnola, in Basilicata: ‘‘Many of the 
srants have been in the United States 
Te and need novhelp in buying their 
the second time. The mayor said: 


2 greatest impulse toward emigration 
es from the example of those emigrants 
send money to: their families and, re- 
ing from America after two or: three 
8, build a little house or acquire an 


| 


te near the village.’’’ 
dlenza: ‘A peasant, after having 
ed for three years in the United States, 
ted with fifteen hundred lire’’—three 
I dollars—‘‘and bought a small 
te. He is tenant of a larger one; but, 
le affirms, the profit is so small that 
vill be obliged to go back to America, 
ere the laborer earns much more.’”’ 
‘agonegro: ‘“‘A large proprietor, on 
g asked why the people emigrate, re- 
d: ‘They see their countrymen return- 
well dressed, with an overcoat, a cigar 
he mouth; and therefore they all wish 
away.’ It is evident that ‘Americans’ 
er and have cleaner houses. Emi- 
has created in Lagonegro a small 
is class that is called ‘American.’ 
»y Nave returned from the United States 
from Argentina; they have an income 
m three to five lire” —sixty cents to 
Mar daily—‘‘they don’t work; and 
€ like old employers in retreat, with 
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BIRDS OF RETURN PASSAGE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


their only ambition to become either coun- 
cilors of the municipality or foremen of 
some labor society. Of this kind, there are 
about one hundred families.” 

Latronico: ‘‘The local emigration is for 
the most part to the United States. The 
first savings are employed by the emigrants 
to pay their debts—afterward they build a 
nice cottage; in fact, all improvements of 
hygiene are due to emigration. The numer- 
ous new houses in every village belong to 
the so-called ‘Americans’; generally they 
have one or two rooms on the ground floor 
and two rooms on the upper floor. They 
are built with lime and brick. You don’t 
see the pigs, donkey or chickens living in 
the same rooms with the proprietors. For 
animals there is another small building.” 

Castrovillari: ‘‘The fortunes of returned 
emigrants are not large, never surpassing 
five thousand or six thousand lire’’—one 
thousand or twelve hundred dollars—“‘ but 
no one is willing to work in the fields.” 

Spezzano: ‘Those returned from Amer- 
ica purchase pieces of land. These ‘Amer- 
icans’ buy the houses and dress well. The 
mayor of San Fili says peasants now live 
better than proprietors. Those returned 
from America, accustomed to high wages 
and good living, do not adapt themselves 
any longer to the hard labor of the old 
country. The great advantage 
of emigration is in the money earned in 
America. Three brothers who left the 
country quite poor earned in seven or eight 
years in America between two hundred 
thousand and three hundred thousand 
lire’ —forty thousand dollars and sixty 
thousand dollars. ‘‘On their return to San 
Fili they purchased a large woods.” 


How They Spend Their Savings 


San Giovanni, in Fiore: ‘‘The larger 
part of the houses are very dirty; only in 
the high quarter of the town are there many 
new and clean houses, without pigs, asses 
or chickens in the interior. These were 
built by peasants who returned from 
America; so that one must admit that if a 
little civilization has penetrated into this 
large district it is certainly exclusively 
owing to emigration. Those who return 
from America do not adapt themselves to 
work on the fields of other proprietors; 
they prefer to cultivate the fields purchased 
by their own savings. Their ambition is, 
as soon as they return, to build a house by 
their first savings; afterward they purchase 
an orchard or a vineyard. The mayor 
thinks that emigration is the salvation of 
the country and that it has improved eco- 
nomic conditions. ‘The Americans,’ he 
says, ‘live in new and very clean houses.’ 
A peasant says one of his sons brought 
home one thousand lire’’—two hundred 
dollars—‘‘which served to build a house; 
but, as half the expense is still to be paid, 
he will emigrate again.” 

Rolliano: ‘‘We have noticed that in 
these districts only the houses of the 
so-called ‘Americans’ are wholesome.” 

Soverina Mannelli: ‘‘Emigrants generally 
save one thousand lire’’—two hundred dol- 
lars—‘‘a year, says the mayor. Return- 
ing, their first ambition is to purchase a 
house. Afterward they acquire an estate and 
cultivate it; so that they are never idle.” 

Gimigliano: ‘‘ Young people come back 
dressed much better than rich people.” 

Monteleone: ‘‘The vice-mayor says that 
between twelve hundred and fifteen hun- 
dred lire’’—two hundred and forty dollars 
and three hundred dollars—“‘is sent from 
America weekly. A large proprietor says 
that families, seeing their heads depart for 
America, are satisfied because they are sure 
to receive money from them. The houses 
that were dirty and neglected are now im- 
proved. The relations between the pro- 
prietors and peasants have changed, and 
there are some peasants whose greetings are 
surly. Those who return from America 
purchase a house with a small estate; 
where this is not sufficient they resort to 
hiring lands or to the partnership system. 
The ‘Americans’ come back improved, 
yore clever and intelligent. A peasant 
said to the commission: ‘The Americans 
have brought here the paradise.’”’ _ 

Taverna: “Arailroad official says, regard- 
ing the many new and clean houses in the 
village: ‘These, you see, were all built with 
money that was earned in America.’” 

Maida: ‘‘Returned emigrants have a 
capital ranging from two thousand to seven 


Model L—Four-passenger Torpedo — $1800, including equipment of top, glass front, 
demountable rims, gas tank, enameled lamps, etc. 

Model K—Five-passenger Touring Car—$1 

Model M—Two-passenger Roadster—$1800. 

Model R—Seven-passenger Touring Car, sameas above except 434 x 5 inch engine— 
$2250. Self-starter, extra. 


True luxury of riding 


Three things unite in the Westcott 
to produce true luxury of riding: 

Exceptionally long springs; long 
wheelbase; large wheels. 

Spring suspension of 96 inches — 
four-fifths the length of the 120- 
inch wheelbase; 36-inch wheels. 

Each proportioned, with relation to 
the others, to absorb and deaden 
road shocks to the greatest 
possible extent. 
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he Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 
| Washes, rinses, dries and polishes 
2 the most delicate China—Glass- 
ware—Silverware in 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Cleans and sterilizes them, 
completely removing all traces of 
food, grease, etc. Hands do not 
touch water. Saves labor, time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 
pact—strong—lasts a lifetime. 
Escape the drudgery of dishwash- 
ing as hundreds of women have. 
Read their lettersin our booklet. Write Today. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. 3 0h oo "Wrinioes 


for old gold or silver, diamonds, 
watches, gold jewelry, new or 
BS ie broken, any quantity. Ship by mail 
or express. We send full value the day goods are re- 
ceived and if our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
goods at our expense. We also sell diamonds, watches, 
jewelry at half the usual price. 14 ct., genuine diamond 
$14.50. Write for catalog showing 2000 bargains. Bank 
reference. Established 1896 


Liberty Refining Co. 431 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sees 


Sate 


obligation. 


Detroit 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago TRADE 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


MARK 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 


800. 


Dayton Motor Car Co., North Dayton, Ohio. 


It is guaranteed, by its all-mineral (Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt) con- 
struction, to be fire-proof, unaffected by gases, acid fumes, salt air, heat or cold, and 
to never need coating, gravel or other protection. 

It is guaranteed, by the wonderful insulating quality of the Asbestos, to make 
buildings cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter. 

It is guaranteed, by its record of over a quarter century of wear on buildings in all parts 
of the country, without coating, to cost less per year of service than any other roofing. 

And it is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction by our half century of experience in the 
manufacture of roofings and our reputation to never break a promise or shirk an honorable 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any kind of building, anywhere. 
doesn’t sellfit, send your order to our nearest branch. 

Write for illustrated Book No. 1549 and we'll also send you a piece of the curious Asbestos 
rock from which we make this roofing, theatre curtains, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS: 


Consider also the simple, clean 
construction, the great power 
and lightened weight—peculiar 
to the Westcott alone among 
cars of high degree—and you 
have the reason for the deep 
impression the Westcott has 
made on the buying public. 

Catalog and local dealer’s name 
on request. 


Westcott Motor Car Company, 506 N. 12th St., Richmond, Ind. 
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“PENFLEX” 


Automobile Lamp Connectors 


Never Break 


The “‘Penflex’’ Acetylene-Lamp 
Connector saves the motorist a 
host of worries. Norubber to rot, 
and crack open. 


“Penflex’’ is a 
Flexible Brass Tube 
Light, strong, highly polished. 
Lasts forever. Easily adjusted to 
anylamp. Send 50c.in stamps or 

money order today to 
Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co. 
ti? 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia Dept. B 


Never Leak 


Don't sell your Ho 


Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 

ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

505 Bedford Bidg., Chicago. 29 Broadway, New York 
1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing, 


If your dealer 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. c. 1614 


. 


Alabastine}- 


{The Sanitary Wall Coating 


CAS 


ALABASTINE 


NID 


To prove to you the superior quality of 
“Venus” Perfect Pencils we will send 
you sample pencil free if you will write 

us. Ask for hard, soft or medium.The 
lead of ““Venus”’ is silkysmooth, yet 
it is so firm it does not break in use 
or when sharpened. Makes dark, § 
even, non-smudging mark. Easily 
erased. 17 black gradations, and 2 
copying.Absolutely guaranteed. Write 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
221 Fifth Avenue, New York 
176 Clapton Rd., London, Eng. 


MEN WAN E AS COUNTY MANAGERS. 
We will show you how to get 
Dae! five or more canvassers to start 
_ right in working your own and 
w” adjoining counties,selling the auto- 
matic ECONOMY VACUUM 
CLOTHES WASHER, Something 
new—not like others on the market. 
a a Leave it in any home a week, then 
drop in and collect your money. Big seller on install- 
ment plan. Complete instructions how to secure agents 
and canvassers for quick money. Retail price $5. Money 
back in 10 days if dissatisfied. County Manager’s plan 
mailed free. CONOMY SALES CO., 208 FREE 
Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK CITY. 


have great influence in home-making. Perhaps you 


is recognized everywhere for its correct colors and superior 
quality. More artistic than wall paper or paint at a fraction 
the cost. Kalsomine colors are harsh and common beside the 
lovely Alabastine tints. Architects specify Alabastine in the 
fifty-thousand-dollar home for richness and beauty; in the 
thousand-dollar cottage for taste and economy—in preference 
to wall paper, paint or kalsomine of any grade. Absolutely 
sanitary—goes furthest, is easiest to use and does not chip, 
peel or rub off when properly applied. Mix simply with cold 
water, put on with a regular wall brush. Ask the Alabastine 
Man in your town. 


60,000 Alabastine Men 
Dealers—Painters—Decorators 


keep in constant touch with our experts. They know how to 
give you best results. Full 5-lb. pkg.: White, 50c.; Regular 
Tints,55c. Butsend for the Free Book of Interiors—do that ow. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


620 Grandville Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE SATURDAY 


Before you decorate 
eet this Book of 20 


modern interiors—it 


is FREE. Send forit! ™ 


Piss yourself on the newest Color Schemes. Walls —& 


don’t know that our expert designers will furnish 
you — without any charge — original color plans for ceiling, al 
frieze, side walls and stencils for one room or many. With a 
these plans your local decorator or brush man can make 
your walls as correct and beautiful as the big city experts. 
The Alabastine Book explains; also shows actual samples 
of 16 exquisite Alabastine Tints. 


Desk 20, 105 Water St., 
New York City 


Liveright 


GOLD ~*~ MEDAL 
Files and Rasps 


(aca ibe Mat ons Sa er oe Bia wnat TERE NS eT 


do better and quicker work and /as¢ longer than 
any other fileon the market. Manufactured of a 
superior grade of Crucible Steel and hardened by 
a secret chemical process that produces the most 
perfect temper. Known everywhere as 


“The File that Files”’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us direct. 


LIVERIGHT BROTHERS 
Not in the Trust Philadelphia, Pa. 


We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving prices 
direct from factory to you. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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as mentally efficient. 


= PORT THE WAY 
, APERFECT 


Boulevard, Chicago. 


in your daily life. 


A Complete Course in Physical Culture ® 
And the Physical Culture Magazine 8 Months 


Your success in life depends first of all upon your physical qualifications. 
The men and women of today who do big things must be physically as well 
The weakling has no place in the scheme of things. 

Only those are weak, sick or puny who choose to be—who lack the aggressive- 
ness to take up the battle against weakness and ill health, for every man, woman 
and child have it in their power to build for themselves a strong, powerful body, 
immune from disease. You can have perfect health, superb strength and in- 
exhaustible vitality by taking advantage of this liberal offer and securing 


Bernarr Macfadden’s Personally Prepared Course 
: of Instructions in Superb Body Building 
HEALTH ese Equal of Many Courses Sold at From $15.00 to $50.00 


This course reflects the knowledge which Mr. Macfadden has gained in the 
treatment of patients at his immense Healthatorium, 42d Street and Grand 


In order to obtain this splendid body-building course, you only need to send us 
an eight months’ subscription to the Physical Culture Magazine, the price of 
which is $1.00. We are making this unusually liberal offer with the object in view 
of familiarizing you with the vital importance of the Physical Culture Magazine 


Just send a dollar bill. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO., 504 Flatiron Building, New York 


We will return it any time you’re not satisfied. 
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thousand lire’—four hundred dollars to 
fourteen hundred dollars. 

The foregoing is written from the Italian 
point of view. The conclusions of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission appear to 
be these: ; 

1—That returned emigrants have learned 
something of hygiene in America and look 
more carefully to the sanitary conditions of 
their houses; 

2—That their first desire is to establish 
homes of their own; 

3—That they are less servile and more 
independent, and prefer to be their own 
masters; 

4—That emigration to America makes 
for better economic conditions in Italy, 
because the emigrants return with a capital 
of from four hundred dollars to fourteen 
hundred dollars; 

5—That some of them squander their 
money; but that even these are able to 
return to America and get more money. 

And the Italian attitude toward emigra- 
tion to America is perhaps summarized in 
the report on the village of Titillo: “Peas- 
ants go to America and come back from 
there with the greatest ease,” says the 
report of the Royal Commission. ‘Many 
of them have been there five or six times; 
they squander their money on travel. ‘In 
the interest of the nation,’ says the mayor, 
‘such a wandering ought to be prevented. 
A law ought to be passed that would pro- 
hibit emigration to those who had already 
been in America two or three times. In 
this way they would be obliged to establish 
themselves in America and their earnings 
would be larger.’”’ 

“The fundamental cause of the large 
emigration from Austria-Hungary,” says 
the commission, ‘‘is eeonomic.’”’ On every 
hand the commission’s query as to the cause 
of emigration was met by the answer: 
“To earn greater wages in America.” 

The desire of the returning emigrant to 
invest in land has led to a marked increase 
in its value, particularly in Croatia, Galicia 
and the Slovak district of Hungary. In 
Galicia it has become a common practice 
for associations of returned emigrants to 
purchase large estates. In this way some- 
times fifty thousand to ninety thousand 
acres a year are subdivided among the peas- 
ant purchasers. The money is either con- 
tributed from the savings of peasants who 
have resided in America or borrowed from 
friends who are still in the United States. 


Conditions in One Hungarian Town 


These results are recorded by United 
States Consul Slocum, at Fiume, Hungary, 
in his report, as follows: 

“The Hungarian or Croatian peasant, 
having left the chrysalis state in America, 
returns to Hungary a butterfly of the 
woods. More practical results may be 
noted in Vrata, Croatia, where a whole 
street is lined with houses which were con- 
structed with the earnings of returned 
emigrants. Also, in Vrata may be seen a 
factory for the manufacture of bentwood 
furniture, the management of which has 
been forced to import labor, as the youth 
of the locality otherwise capable of the 
work had sought their fortunes in the 
United States. Other results of the emigra- 
tion may be noted in the comfortable if not 
the luxurious surroundings of simple peas- 
ant families whose sons have emigrated 
and—successful—have not forgotten the 
loved ones at home in far-off Hungary.” 

The effect of emigration in Greece has 
been a shortage in the labor supply, with 
the logical increase in wages. In some 
cases wages have doubled; but in spite of 
the higher wage it is not possible to get a 
sufficient number of men for work in the 
fields, and in some districts this labor is 
performed entirely by women. A corollary 
to the labor situation and the advance in 
wages is the increase in capital, due to the 
large amounts of money sent back by the 
Greek emigrants. The Greek Minister of 
the Interior estimated for the commission 
that forty million franes—about eight 
million dollars—a year is sent back to 
Greece by emigrants, of which about three- 
fifths, or four million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, is from America. The influx 
of so much money has had its effect on 
economic conditions at home. Interest 
rates have dropped to six or eight per cent, 
whereas, before the tide of emigration set 
out, they ranged from ten to fifteen per cent. 
The rate of exchange between gold and 
paper drachmas has fallen to one hundred 
and eight or less—a decade ago it was one 
hundred and sixty. 


April 2 


A member of the commission visit 
mountain village of Kapsa, which 
population of about one thousand. 
this village two hundred emigrant 
gone to America, only seven of who 
women. It was said by the autl 
that each of the men sent back abo 
hundred dollars annually, or a t 
about forty thousand dollars. On 
side are evidences of improvement, 
American money. 

In all parts of Greece investiga 
the commission the benefits of Am 
earned money were apparent. C 
subject a member of the Greek Parli 
obviously a man of letters, wrote as 
to the Greek emigration commissio 

“In Epidaurus Limera . . 
beneficial influences of emigratior 
become conspicuous and tangible ir 
respects. Villages have grown into 
There has been an increased nun 
churches built. . . . Propertyh 
up considerably in value and is bein 
vated more systematically; and, chie 
usury is receding, fleeing from the gl 
abundant gold which has inundatec 
and villages. In some of these ~ 
checks for many hundreds of frances 
uncashed owing to the fall in exchan 
ing the past year. Nor is it surprisi 
the rate of interest should have falle 
twenty, fifteen and ten per cent to 
five per cent. And in other villages 
not long ago the appearance of a « 
used to strike terror to the hearts of d 
today the arrival of a would-be de 
search of a loan invokes the interes 
moneyed villagers, each of whom se 
privilege of making the loan.” 


Erroneous but Common Be 


The view of most of the person 
viewed by the commission in Gree 
that the emigrants would eventually 
to the fatherland. So far, however 
many persons who have gone to the 
States, few have returned. The ba 
movement of Greek aliens is not 
large. For the three years ending J 
1910, to every one hundred ad 
twenty-five departed for Greece; \ 
the proportion among all races was 
two departed to one hundred ad 
“This, however,” says the comr 
“‘may be due in part to the fact tha 
gration from Greece has been largel 
velopment of very recent years and 1 
return movement has not become 
established. Another probable ec 
that a great many Greeks are eng 
street trades and other city occu 
which are not seriously affected by 
sions in the industrial field. In th 
case it is natural that the return mo 
should be larger among races wh 
more generally identified with ini 
life in the United States.” 

Some day—the public printer k 
when—all this information that t 
members of the Immigration Com 
have collected and a vast amount | 
in forty fat volumes, will be deliv 
senators, congressmen, Carnegie | 
and debating societies. Meanwhil 
tion is respectfully directed to these 
sions of the commission: 

That the present movement of 
tion from Europe to the United 
is, “‘with few exceptions, almost | 
attributable to economic causes’’; 

That, however, this emigratioi 
Europe is not “‘now an economic nece 

That immigrants send out of o1 
mon country two hundred and seve! 
million dollars in a single year; 

That, for every one hundred imn 
admitted to the United States, thi 
see ie aliens depart for the hor 
an 

That, contrary to a common bel 
outward movement is not “largel 
posed of persons who follow season: 
pations in the United States ar 
consequently come and go accordin: 
seasonal demands for labor.” 

And if the average American citi 
cepts these findings of fact he is con 
with this—one of the recommenda 
the Immigration Commission: 

“Further general legislation con 
the admission of aliens should be 
primarily upon economic or busine 
siderations touching the prosperi 
economic well-being of our people’ 
vided we conserve, by other legi 
our foreign-born wage-workers an 
them not as machine producers 
wealth of others, but as human beil 
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Note below the con- 
vincing evidence 
from nationally- 
known firms who 
thoroughly 
believe in “WALES 
Quality.” 


This is the 
largest check 
ever written 
for addingma- 
chines to 
used in one 
office. Issued 
by Sears, Roe- 
buck &Co., in 
payment for 
70 WALES 
Visibles. This 
rm uses 


WALES in 
all. 


When a great 
financial institu- 
tion like the Na- 
tional City Bank 
of New York, 
purchases 2 
WALES — tests 
them 5 years—— 
then buys 6more 
—and now or- 
ders 37 addition- 
al WALES, 
there can be no 
question of 
“WALES 
Quality."” Read 
their letter. 


The Victor 
Talking Ma- 
chine Co. em- 
ploys an army of 
mechanical ex- 
perts. Their high 
opinion of the 
WALES is well 
worth consider- 
ing. Read their 
letter. This letter 
was confirm 


Feb. 7th, 1911. 


This endorse- 
ment of the 
Aetna Insurance 
Co. has been 
duplicated by 
hundreds of 
WALES users. 
In every case 
our claims for 
“WALES 
Durability’ "have 
been proved ab- 


solutely true. 


Models for every 
line of business, 


Read these letters from firms 
that have used the WALES 


5 years and longer. 
Lynn, Mass., Feb. 28, 1911. 


We find on referring to our records that our 
first purchase of a Wales Visible Adding and 
Listing Machine was in January,!907. Since 
its first introduction in our accounting depart- 
ment we have added several more of your 
machines for other departments. During the 
past four years your machines have seen constant 
service and had a thorough test as regards their 
reliability and durability, the same being used 
for all classes of statistical and listing work with 
practically no outlay for repairs on same. 

A. E. LITTLE & CO. 
Makers of Sorosis Shoes. 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 13, 1911. 
In February, 1906, we purchased from your 
Boston agency the first Wales Adding Machine 
in this city, and have used it daily ever since. 
Its work has been, and is, perfectly satisfactory. 
So far as we can see it is not even partly worn 
out, and promises to last us indefinitely. It is a 
most valuable adjunct to our office force, and 
through its utility has become indispensable. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers of Webster's Dictionary. 


New York, Feb. 4, 1911. 

We beg to say that we are still using your 

Adding Machine, and that we have no fault 

to find with it. It has been in constant use in 

our office during the past six or seven years, 

and still gives entire satisfaction. The repairs 
required have been very slight. 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


Hamilton, Mont., March 8, 1911. 

If you have one of your agents out in this 
neck of the woods any time in the near future, 
we would like to have him drop in and over- 
haul our Adding Machine. Not that it is not 
doing the work; we have had it about four 
years and it has never been touched and we 
think, in justice to the machine, that it should 
be cleaned. It has never mi a lick or 
slipped a cog since we got it and we think you 
should call it a Whale of a machine instead of 
the Wales 


BITTER ROOT STOCK FARM. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 9, 1911. 

This company purchased a Wales Visible 
Adding Machine during the year 1905, and 
last year exchanged the machine for your model 
No. 11, which was better adapted for state- 
ments and statistical work. “That the five 
years’ service of the first machine was satis- 
factory, is evidenced by the fact that a second 
machine was purc! 


THE UPSON NUT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 6, 1911. 
We have used a Wales Adding Machine 
constantly since 1905, and so far, without any 
expense for maintenance. We have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending it to any one, as it is the 
most satisfactory machine we have ever used. 


CHATTANOOGA MACHINERY CO. 


The Adder Machine Co. 


NLY the best stands the Government test. 
reason why the United States Government is using 264 
WALES Visible Adding and Listing Machines, making it today 
the largest single user of the WALES Visible. 


You will find the WALES in almost every department in 
Washington; on the battleships “Florida” and “Utah,” and 
on 15 others. 
WALES Machine has been in use ever since the work was 
started, and is giving perfect satisfaction under trying conditions 
and circumstances. 


259 Walnut St., Kingston Sta. ee Name 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. Address 
Agents in All Leading Cities fs Business 


This is one 


Down on the “Big Ditch” in Panama, the 


If there were a more durable, more practical adding machine 


than the WALES, the Government would use it regardless of 
cost. Let this thought guide YOU when you choose an 
adding and listing machine. 


Adding 


and Listing 


e Machine 
Only Adding Machine 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Contrary to reports circulated during the 


past few months, our stock control agree- 
ment was renewed on March 12th, 1912. 


Nearly 100% of all WALES Machines are sold after rigid com- 


petitive tests with other adding machines—which means that its 
mechanical and operating features must be practically perfect. Here 


are the pertinent features of the WALES. Read them carefully. 


Printing and total always visible, and in the same line of vision. 
No bending forward or backward to see the work. 


Flexible keyboard makes column correction keys unnecessary. 


“Clear Signal” guarantees accuracy; printed automatically with 
first item following total. 

Prints intwo colors and in one or more separate columns; automatic- 
ally cross-tabulates. 


The World’s Record for listing 250 checks is held by the Ker 
WALES Visible. ee 
Uses wide sheets or roll paper on typewriter carriage. roe 
e ° e ae P. r 
Free Trial in Your Office Kaeser 


He , 2% Px t 
The WALES Visible will positively save YOU Fevtethacd 
time and money. Let us prove this to you by . : 
Send _ particulars 
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cluster of straight black lines to break the 
monotony of the graceful view. No wires 
anywhere! Great Scott! How lonesome 
their absence did make the landscape! He 
would have given much to have seen one 
blue trolley spark! 

His gaze came back into the room, but 
again the unrest returned to him. It was 
something besides wires he missed—some- 
thing very important! Bezzanna bustled 
in and triumphantly presented him with 
a bowl of broth! 

““Water!’’ she joyously informed him, 
pointing to it. 

He ate it gratefully, for he was beginning 
to know hunger; and when he had finished 
he wiped his lips contentedly with the nap- 
kin she had brought him, and said quite 
calmly: 

“Water, please.” 

““Water!’’ she repeated, happy in his 
increasing appetite, and pointed to the 
bowl. 

“No; water!’’ he insisted, smiling and 
shaking his head; and again he made the 
gesture of drinking. 

She understood him perfectly now, and, 
after they had sufficiently laughed their 
friendliness and good humor to each other, 
she hurried away to bring it for him, while 
he fell to wondering again what the deuce 
it was he missed so dreadfully. 

They were both pleased that she had the 
word “‘water”’ fastened into her vocabulary 
forever, and he spent the next hour in solid 
instruction. She learned an immense num- 
ber of words that day—‘‘chair”’ and ‘‘table”’ 
and “‘bed,’’and the American names, in fact, 
of nearly everything in the room. She was 
both an apt and an eager pupil, with a good 
memory, a quick ear and a glib tongue; and 
she kept his mental faculties on the jump 
by pointing first to one object and then to 
another in anxious inquiry of its name. 
Finally, with a laugh, she pointed to him. 

“Jimmy Smith,’’ he informed her, with 
his finger vertical to his breast. 

“‘Jimmysmith,”’ she repeated, changing 
her laugh to a giggle. 

“No; Jimmy!—Smith!” he corrected. 

“Jimmysmith,’” she painstakingly re- 
peated, but still giggled. 

“Oh, just say Jimmy, then!” he com- 
promised, half vexed. ‘‘I don’t see why 
the name Smith should be a grand giggle 
all over the world. Jimmy!”’ 

“Jimmy,” she echoed, apparently much 
relieved; and she seemed to like that name 
better, for she said it over and over mus- 
ingly, listening to it critically; and her eyes 
softened. 

It was the Smith part of it she had 
thought funny—confound it! As if in 
comment upon his very thought, her eyes 
suddenly snapped and, vointing to him, she 
said: 

“Smith!” 

He could have choked her for that devil- 
ish trick, stunningly pretty as she was; but 
he did not dare show his annoyance, for he 
was quite sure that she would keep it up, 
since the nearer convalescent he became 
the less sympathetic she grew. 

She presently stopped her malicious 
dimpling over his discomfiture to point at 
him and wave her hand in a comprehensive 
sweep toward the horizon. After she had 
gone through this graceful performance 
two or three times he recovered from the 
pleasure of watching her do it enough to 
comprehend that she wished to know where 
he came from; and he told her with great 
promptness and vigor: 

“* America!” 

“America!” she said, and he watched 
her narrowly. If she had giggled that time 
he would have been through with her 
forever. Since she had taken it with 
sufficiently grave intelligence, however, he 
condescended to explain his attitude. 

“You see, I’m ready to fight for the 
respect due that name, Betsy Ann,” and, 
observing that he was about to make a 
speech, Bezzanna sat comfortably by his 
bedside and made ready to listen. She 
liked to hear him talk, for his voice was 
deep and mellow in spite of its present 
weakness, and she enjoyed its many 
inflections. They were very musical. “I 
used to stand by and hear travelers state 
that other countries had it over the good 
old United States of America in this partic- 
ular, and that one, and the other, until at 
one time in my pup age I was actually 
almost ashamed of my country. I really 
believed—and I hope I may be forgiven for 


it—that Americans were crude, im 
money-chasing creatures with no s¢ 
art, music or any of the finer things | 
When the Eureka Machinery Compa 
Brooklyn and New York, took me i 
junior partner they put me in charge 
foreign sales department. I’ve been t 
ing three years, Betsy Ann; and ] 
violent for the United States of At 
that I have to carry a straitjacket 
handiest luggage. If anybody tells x 
any nation or any person under the s1 
anything on America or Americans I 
him take me right to the spot and sho 
and they’ve never proved it yet! 

strictly unprejudiced observer I am > 
to say, in mere candor and justice 
America is the only country on the 
worth claiming as a birthplace. It 
are the bravest, the brainiest, the h 
est, the most wholesome, the most ¢ 
rous and the most honest—its wom 
the prettiest, the brightest, the game 
most charming, the mest lovable a1 
most companionable of any in the uni 
and as a nation we have the rest of 
tion skinned as bare as a Mexican | 
all the arts, sciences, manufactures. 
mercial enterprises, finer feelings, 
tesy, courtship, justice, and patrioti: 

“Now look me squarely in the eye, 
Ann!” And he held up an imp! 
forefinger. “I want you to see thé 
giving this to you straight and hone: 
of the depths of a surcharged hea 
isn’t because I get so homesick that I 
sob every time I see a stray dollar bi 
because I’m a man of mature, sober d 
ation, that I relieve myself of these b 
facts! You just take it from your 
Jimmy that God-bless-America is 
country! And don’t you forget it! 
these few words, I thank you for you 
attention,” and he sank back exha 
but satisfied. 

“All right!” agreed Bezzanna, 1 
long breath. ‘‘All right, Smith!” 
laughing, she rose to examine the we 
Like a well-regulated spring day any 
in the world, this one had tired of 
sunshiny and had now decided to - 
while. The rain was sweeping up tl 
ley at a merry gait, turning the blue 
sky and the green of the meadows 
into misty gray. Already the trees 
park were beginning to rustle their we 
to the shower; and in about three mi 
if it were not prevented, the water 
be streaming in on the pretty blue 

In graceful haste Bezzanna, as a 
aration for shutting out the storm, h 
into another room, returned with a 
fire in a silver basket and lit the e 
balls on the mantel; then she e 
swiftly to the wide, open window 
closed them with the heavy w 
shutters which had been concealed | 
the long blue draperies. 

For a moment Jimmy Smith, of I 
lyn and New York, United States of | 
ica, gasped at this abrupt transition 
day to night, and then suddenly he h 
solution to the puzzle of what he had1 
so poignantly, 

“Glass!”’ he exclaimed. “By G 
there isn’t an ounce of glass in the pl 

He looked hastily about him to 
sure. There were no windows, no m 
no globes or shades for the lights—n 
of the thousand-odd little trinkets th 
made of crystal; and he remembere 
during his illness he had never been 
anything out of a bottle or drinking 

What sort of a place had he fallen 
He remembered now that the queer 
he had felt but had not been al 
analyze when he looked down at the 
and which made it so dull and sof 
dead, was the entire absence of spa 
reflection from glazed apertures. 

It was an appalling discovery for I 
make! Why, if none of these people 
glass or matches—to say nothing of 
tricity —there wasn’t one chance in | 
lion that he would find a cable or a wi 
station in the whole dead country! 
on earth would the Eureka Macl 
Company do about that hurry-up An 
contract which he had been sent t 
down? He turned his face to the wa 
groaned! 

Iv 
HE Princess Betsy Ann made mar 
progress in the American lang 
The king being much occupied wit 
spring sowing, and Prince Onalyon 
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the oversight of the public granaries, and 
Tedoyah with helping the bubbling little 
Toopy Polecon to break in her new pet 
donkey, the care of Jimmy Smith in his 
brightest waking hours was left to the 
princess; and she came from his apartments 
every evening, tauntingly proud with an 
overflow of strange new words which even 
Onalyon was bound to admit were forceful 
and expressive. 

On the first evening she produced, at the 
dinner table, “water” and “bowl” and 
“bed” and “‘chair,’’ and an entire first- 
aid-to-the-injured list. On the second day 
she was in lofty possession of “rain” 
and “wind” and “sun” and “cloud” and 
“sky” and “trees” and “‘flowers,’’ and 
such abstract matters of interest. On the 
third day she was the sparkling bearer of 
“cheeks” and ‘‘eyes’” and “lips” and 
“hair” and “chin” and “wrist” and 
“hand” and “fingers,’? and such intimate 
words which had a bearing on concrete 
appreciation. When, however, on the 
fourth day she somewhat pinkly intro- 
duced and explained the word “blush” 
Prince Onalyon thought it time to inter- 
fere; and even the king, considering the 
matter very gravely and sensibly, decided 
that he would take lessons in American at 
the same time Bezzanna did. 

“Oh, will you?” she cried, delighted with 
the suggestion. ‘“‘Really, Jimmy will be 
glad of it. He likes you. He calls you 
every day by the name he first gave you: 
Thanks Old Scout; but he can’t seem to 
remember Onalyon’s name at all. He calls 
him Onion!’ And she was very gleeful 
about it. “I wonder what Onion means.” 

“Nothing in particular, I suppose,” 
guessed the prince, displeased without 
quite knowing why. ‘‘No doubt it’s mere 
dullness of comprehension on his part.” 

“Nothing doing!’ promptly denied 
Bezzanna, in excellent American. ‘‘He’s 
the most intelligent man in the world, I 
guess. That’s why I’m so crazy to talk 
American—so he can tell me all he knows.” 

“‘Tt seems that he has been telling you a 
great deal already,’’ suggested the prince 
jealously. ‘‘How did you come to learn 
the word ‘blush’?” 

Bezzanna illustrated the word. 

“Tt is none of your particular business!” 
she flamed, testing the temperature of her 
carmine cheeks with the back of her hand. 
There was no reason that she should not 
have told the innocent circumstance by 
which she came into possession of ‘‘blush,” 
but she utterly denied the prince’s right to 
inquire into the matter; besides, her re- 
fusal drove him distracted, and she liked to 
see him wriggle. It was very curious. 

“I’m going to put off breaking in that 
donkey until Jimmy is well,’ announced 
Tedoyah enviously. ‘‘I want to learn 
American too; and you'll have to make 
room for Toopy. I think he knows a whole 
lot about games. I had a ball in his room 


last night and he took it in his hand asif . 


it belonged there. 
He has fine eyes!” 

“Blue,” murmured Bezzanna dreamily, 
in American. 

The prince looked at her savagely. 

“Tt seems that all Isola is to take lessons 
from this stranger,’’ he criticised. “I 
wonder what I could learn from him?” 

“Almost everything,’ suggested Bez- 
zanna slyly. ‘‘He’s going to make glass 
for me as soon as he is well.” 

“Glass?” repeated the king inquiringly. 

“‘Glass!’”’ she reiterated in a triumphant 
treble. ‘‘I told you there was such a thing, 
and you said that I was silly for wanting 
impossible things. Glass is the substance 
you can see through. It’s like clear ice 
that won’t melt. You use it for windows 
to see out of without letting the rain in, and 
for cups to drink out of, and to put round 
the candles so they won’t blow out but will 
still give light, and in place of water or a 
gold plate to see how pretty you are.” 

She caught her lip, and her face flushed 
when she said that. Tedoyah burst into 
sudden boisterous laughter and pointed an 
accusing finger at her. 

“That’s when you got the word ‘blush,’”’ 
he charged, rocking with laughter and 
clapping his hands. 

She tried to make an indignant retort 
upon that, but for the first time in her life 
her tongue was attacked with the paralysis 
of confusion; and, feeling her face turning 
more and more scarlet and burning as if it 
were aflame, she jumped from her chair 
and hurried from the table and the room. 

The prince was naturally outraged. 

“T don’t see how you can make such a 
mistake,” he protested to the king. ‘“‘ There 


His eyes just snapped. 
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are no friendships so dangerous as those 
which spring up in a sickroom.”’ 

““Prince!’’ warned Aunt Gee-gee, bris- 
tling. 

The king had been laughing almost as 
heartily as Tedoyah, but now he turned 
upon Onalyon a frowning brow. 

“T don’t understand you!” he sternly 
reproved. ‘‘Leaving out of the question 
Bezzanna, who is not to be criticised by any 
person outside of her immediate family, 
I estimate this stranger to be a gentleman. 
If he is not we know what to do with him; 
but, meantime, I cannot find it in my heart 
to blame him for intimating that Bezzanna 
is pretty. She is.’’ 

‘She is to be my wife!’”’ asserted Onal- 
yon, stiffening. 

The king studied that statement cau- 
tiously before he made a reply, while Aunt 
Gee-gee watched him anxiously. 

““We all hope so,” he admitted at last; 
“but at the same time we must bear in 
mind that the Princess Bezzanna has never 
agreed to it.” 

‘Tt does not seem to me that she receives 
much encouragement in that matter except 
from myself,” retorted the prince. 

“You are both hasty and unjust,” 
responded the king. ‘I have urged her 
many times and recently, pointing out not 
only the political need of such a union, but 
your personal desirability. I must warn 
you, however, that if she does not choose to 
make this alliance I shall do nothing to 
force her inclinations.” 

Onalyon frowned. 

“And I must warn you,” he returned, 
“that if she makes any other choice the 
politics of Isola may not be so placid as at 
present.” 

“You mean that you might contest the 
throne?” asked the king quietly. 

“T dare him to try it!’’ declared Tedoyah, 
suddenly injecting himself into an argu- 
ment which had too much fascination for 
him to resist. ‘‘We’ll give you the most 
excitement you ever had in your life!” 

Both the king and the prince laughed 
heartily; but Aunt Gee-gee bent upon him 
a kindly glance. 

“T don’t want you to laugh at me,” 
protested Tedoyah, now half angry with 
both ofthem. “I ama boy in most things, 
I guess; but when you talk of war I am 
a man!” 

“You may remain a boy a few years 
longer then,”’ laughed the king, ‘“‘for we do 
not anticipate any immediate war. Frankly, 
however, Onalyon, I do not see why any one 
should wish to become king of Isola. It 
is a tedious position, bringing no great re- 
ward, filled with the settlement of petty 
disputes and with the accounting of petty 
affairs, and paid only by the self-approval 
which results from a duty passably done.” 

“That is your own fault,’’ chided Onal- 
yon, betraying a grievance which he had 
held secret for a long time. ‘‘There was a 
period when the court of Isola was con- 
ducted with sufficient magnificence to 
make it the pride of her people; when to be 
king meant more than to be a mere public 
accountant and domestic adviser.” 

“And you would bring back that period 
of reckless magnificence?” queried the 
king, studying him speculatively. 

“Absolutely; but upon the more bril- 
liant scale made possible by our advance in 
the arts and sciences.” 

The king pondered carefully and selected 
his words with great caution. 

“Do you realize the cost of what you 
suggest?’’ he wanted to know. ‘‘ You are 
aware that, in the reign of Xantobah, 
starvation and war followed his ten years 
of waste!”’ 

“Xantobah was a bad manager, I will 
admit,’’ acknowledged the prince. ‘‘ What 
I would propose would be not only an era 
of magnificence, but one of prosperity also. 
I would have a hundred servants in the 
palace tomorrow if I were king, and start 
every artisan in Isola laboring on luxuries 
for the consumption and use of the court. 
The-stagnation would cease in an hour. 
I think I shall try it myself.” 

“Then I should dislike to see you on the 
throne,” announced the king gravely, and 
arose. 

The prince, also rising, looked at him in 
frowning calculation, but checked the 
speech which was on his lips. 

“T suppose that, so long as there are 
men, there will be radical differences of 
opinions,” he observed instead, and laughed 
lightly. ‘I wonder if I shall be able to 
find Bezzanna.” 

“Who knows?” laughed the king. ‘ Will 
you come in with us to visit the stranger?” 


April 2 


“No; thank you,” declined O 
“T want to find Bezzanna; and ie 
to pack up a few of my more po 
possessions and take Aunt Theat 
me—if she’ll come.’ 

“You're not going away?” proteat 
king hospitably. 

“T think I really should becom 
quainted with my own people,” la 
the prince, and lounged away. 

“Do you suppose he will fight 
inquired Tedoyah eagerly. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ reproved the king a 
walked into the hall and turned u 
winding stone stairway. 

“I believe he will,” persisted the 
“T wish he would!” 

“Tt’s a poor form of excitement,” 
the king. 

“Tt isn’t because of the excit 
exactly, though I should enjoy | 
replied Tedoyah; “but I truly thi 
the only way to settle the argume! 
we don’t have it out now they will i 
years from now—or maybe less; a 
long as it’s bound to come, we mi 
well have the fun of it as anybody. "4 

“T’m afraid men go to war wi 
better reason than that,” smiled the 
“Frankly, Tedoyah”’ —and pausing 
one hand at Jimmy Smith’s door, 
the other affectionately upon his bre 
shoulder—“‘frankly, I am dying of in 
myself, and am as eager for activit 
excitement as you could possibly be. 
the death of the queen, whom I shall 
replace, leaves me without heirs and 
out heart, I am frantic for some legi 
outlet for my strength; but, mer 
provide that outlet, I do not care to d 
our homes and devastate our field: 
kill our best men!” 


Vv 


HE class in American worked six 

a day by schedule and the bala 
the time by choice; and, laughing it 
roughshod over all such stupid obsta 
grammar and spelling, it made treme 
headway. The king was perhaps the 
diligent student of all, if not the qu 
learner, his acute interest dating fro 
moment he knew that Jimmy propo 
make glass. 

The instructor, owing to a severe’ 
in his hip, was confined to his room s 
solid weeks, and by the end of that t: 
could converse very freely. If the 
did not quite understand every we 
said it was their fault; it was their bt 
to catch up, for he had a very d 
intuition that he would be extremely 
when he got outside. 

“Tf there’s no way out of these : 
peaceful surroundings I figure th 
be about the most active person ~ 
world, outside of the owner of a first 
mobile,” he confided to the king on t! 
it was decided that he might ventu 
doors. ‘‘What we want to do first 
take up this glass question. I unde 
that I came ashore with no valuabl 
my fingernails. If that’s the case, 
can’t get away from here, I’ll have t 
a living; and when I see what you ne 
only worry is that I’ll become too ri 

‘Go to it,” laughed the king. “1 
way, Jimmy, how do you make glas 

“T don’t know,’ confessed 
promptly; “but we'll get right to 
and organize a glass company and, 
we’re issuing the prospectus and fill 
the subscription list and holding tk 
liminary meetings and locating the 
I'll experiment until I find out. I kne 
use sand and, I think, some sort of | 

The king looked pained. 

“T thought you knew,” he f: 
disappointedly. 

“Now, king, just you let me ¢ 
worrying,” kindly admonished J 
“‘T may have to spoil a lot of chemicz 
have an explosion or two, but I'll g 
glass; and it will be good glass, too 
the first dozen or so failures. I pre 
Betsy Ann a mirror.” 

“We'll have our glass,”’ said the 
much relieved. ‘‘Betsy Ann will mal 
make good.” 

“Make good!”’ repeated Jimmy f 
“Do you know, king, you’ve sect 
rattling good Nelson hold on Americ 
so short a training? Make good! |] 
think there’s any finer expression i 
language than that. It’s the whole e 
and spirit of America. It ought to 
national motto. Oie! Make good! 1 
nothing in English like it.’’ 

“Bnglish?”’ hesitated the king. ‘‘V 
Ghativien (Continued on Page 69) 


an 


(Continued from Page 66) 
lish,” explained Jimmy patiently, 
dead language upon which American 
ore or less patterned.” 
'see,”’ mused the king. “* American, 
js a live language.” 
4sso live it can’t hold still!’ responded 

with enthusiasm. ‘‘American is 
fay live language the world has known 
ore than a thousand years. It’s the 
Isymbol of a nation which has ideas so 
+ has to invent new words every day 
gress them. By the way, king,” and 
he lowered his voice and looked 
ously at all the doors, “do you know 
I could get some pants?” 
do not know that word,’ admitted 
xing regretfully as Jimmy cast an 
of which glance at his shapely legs, 


of which was wound spirally in dark 
oth, scalloped in sapphire blue. 
ll have to make you working draw- 
I guess,” decided Jimmy miserably. 
1 know, king, I don’t like to seem rude 
‘ungrateful —let alone fussy; but, 
it, I can’t wear these things. To 
-with, these darn spirals make my 
took crooked; moreover, they seem 
or less indecent; and, aside from all 
'/[I’m so used to pants that I don’t 
- TI could work well in anything else. 
t must have pants!” 
understand,” laughed the king with 
sive sympathy for Jimmy’s feelings 
e matter; and excusing himself he 
ed away, leaving Jimmy joyfully sur- 
d and hopeful. He returned in a 
lent or two with a pair of blue-and- 
» striped bathing trunks, fresh from 
aundry. ‘We thought that it would 
o cold for you to wear them just yet,” 
jologized. 
Ixcuse me,” laughed Jimmy. “I sup- 
you thought this the national costume 
fmerica, and it is for two weeks every 
mer; but pants are different.” 
Well, we did think it”—the king 
ated for a word—‘“rather—rather 
ng.” 
iffling is the exact American phrase,” 
‘oved Jimmy, holding out the trunks 
-a grin. “I think there’s some class 
ne way I happened to have these on. 
m it looked like a mortal cinch— 
Il have to get that word ‘cinch’; it’s 
ty—that the good ship Kaisertania 
‘going on the rocks, most of the pas- 
‘ers who were not praying for the first 
sin years broke into their staterooms 
loaded their pockets with jewelry and 
venirs; but I’m an egotist, and I never 
ced that I needed anything but me— 
_ opened my trunk with my key, in 
e of breaking the lock, and did a light- 
; change act into this trapeze out- 
| Lying right on top of it was Jones’ 
idbook of Modern Shop Practice 
| Revised-to-the-Minute Formule, thir- 
ith annual edition, just off the press, 
the best reading you ever saw. 
ybed that; and just before we hit the 
I jumped overboard, with seventeen 
r doomed foreigners trying to hold me 
k and save my life. You know, king, 
“not prejudiced; but, with the excep- 
‘of Isolians, I pity foreigners from the 
‘tom of my heart.” 
»There was some class to the way you 
ie through those reefs,’ admired the 
g. “There have-been many wrecks on 
se rocks; but you were the first person, 
élieve, to come ashore alive since the 
ding of Isola.” 
‘I never could have done so if they 
In’t been tossing out ballast for half an 
iw before we hit,” asserted Jimmy 
tefully. ‘I grabbed a big, stout-looking 
, bound with ropes, which rode so high 
ooked as if it might be airtight, and I 
+d to wedge Jones’ Handbook under one 
3 he ropes. Did I bring that box with 
‘It brought you,” laughed the king. 
‘etsy Ann has it in charge. She had it 
you at up from the cave this morning.” 
‘It’s Betsy Ann’s,” replied Jimmy 
omptly. “I only borrowed it to come 
tore, but I owe it a vote of thanks and 
fee to balance my account. Where 


“In Bezzanna’s sitting room,” replied 
king. “Let me help you.” 

Can’t afford it,” refused Jimmy, 
his teeth. ‘When I’m out of bed 
oe to be well.” 

‘What is a Jones’ Handbook?” asked 
fe king as they stalked back through 
© long passage. 
as it under the rope?’’ demanded 
, 80 excited that he forgot to limp. 
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“Tf that handbook came ashore I’ll make 
you the wealthiest king that ever dodged a 
bomb! Was it about this long, and this 
wide, and this thick?” 

| The king delightedly acknowledged that 
it was. 

“Then I'll tell you how to make glass 
and gunpowder and shaving soap and 
Babbitt metal in about five minutes. Of 
course you don’t know what the most of 
those things are; but, as president of the 
corporations, you'll find out soon enough. 
By the way, king, what is your last name? 
T’ve heard it three or four times, but I 
needed another ear to get it all.” 

The king chuckled, and obliged with his 
name, syllable by syllable—all seven of 
them. Jimmy listened intently, but after 
the second repetition he gave it up. 

“Tt’s no use, Thanks Old Scout,” he 
commented; ‘‘we’ll keep that name for 
Sundays. It’s too fussy to be exposed to 
the weather all through the week. Mean- 
time, you’re such a good sport that I know 
you won’t mind if I just call you a plain 
king.” 

“Go to it,’ agreed the king in excellent 
American. ‘‘What is Sunday?” 

“Holy Moses!” groaned Jimmy. “Now 
I suppose I have to hand you Sunday; and 
it’s a cinch the formula isn’t in the hand- 
book. I’ve been missing Sunday already, 
but I wouldn’t undertake to explain what 
it means until we can take a solid day for 
it, and cross our fingers and promise not to 
quarrel. It’s too dangerous a subject to 
start in a casual walk like this. More 
people have killed each other because of 
the peaceful and charitable and humani- 
tarian things which Sunday means than for 
all the other causes of dispute put together. 
Wait aminute. Is this Bezzanna’s room?” 


“We're here,” laughed the king. 

“T feel like a twisted doughnut!’’ be- 
wailed Jimmy, looking down at his spirally 
incased legs. “Gee! I wish I’d saved my 
safety razor!” 

“Cheer up,” encouraged the king, and 
knocked on the door. 

Jimmy gave a downward tug at the 
skirts of his tunic. The door was opened by 
a mischievous-eyed vision in a delicate pink 
Grecian robe, who held in her hand J ones’ 
Handbook of Modern Shop Practice and 
Revised-to-the-Minute Formule! 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she cheerily hailed her 
unexpected caller. “Come right in. You’ve 
surprised your own surprise party.” 

Jimmy, followed by the king, advanced 
into a pale pink room and batted his eyes, 
for several bewildering things confronted 
him. Among these were Agilita Haplee, 
who was tall and slender and had large, 
soulful eyes; and Lulea Birrquay, who was 
short and dumpy and wore bright red; and 
Toopy Polecon, of his American class, who 
was little and lively and was mostly a 
movement and a flash of white teeth; and 
Marsoe Grangro, who was big and stately, 
but tittered; and a colorless girl, with an 
unpronounceable name, who hid as much 
as possible! 

Never had Jimmy Smith wished for 
anything so much as at that moment he 
wished for trousers and a shave. Mean- 
time he waded through the ceremonies of in- 
troduction as best he could, and eventually 
he might have gained his self-possession 
and have forgotten—at least in part—his 
barber poles; but the suddenly discovered 
presence of another bewildering object in 
the room saved him the perspiring trouble. 
That astonishing object was nothing less 
than a shiny, new, nickel-trimmed, drop- 
head, mahogany cabinet, roller-bearing, ex- 
hibition sample, Warbler sewing machine! 
He almost hugged it—it seemed so like a 
face from home. 

“Ts this yours?” Bezzanna wanted to 
know. ‘I just had it opened for you.” 

“T never saw it before; so it’s yours,” he 
assured her, having already clutched the 
Jones’ Handbook. ‘It looks like cabled 
money to me though. We make all the 
machinery which the Warbler Sewing 
Machine Company uses in the manufacture 
of this machine in the Eureka Machine 
Works.” 

“Fine business!’’ the princess gleefully 
rejoined. ‘Then you're right there with 
the goods.” 

He had already seated himself eagerly 
before the exhibition sample, with the king 
a quiveringly interested spectator on the 
opposite side of him; but now Jimmy 
turned shocked eyes on Bezzanna. 

“Took here, kiddy,” he protested with 
a sidelong glance at the girls who could not 
understand, ‘‘you’ve picked up an awful 
line of slang.” 
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For the 
Automobile 


\\u Le rT; we ae ” 
An “Invincible” Starter on your 


car —new or old—frees you forever 
from the labor and danger of cranking. 


It can be installed by any good mechanic in an 
\. hour. Operates on acetylene and air. It supplies, 

to the motor, a properly proportioned mixture. 
Turn on the switch—the motor starts. Each start costs 
\ 1-25 of one cent. Complete combustion. No fouling 
of spark plugs. No muffler or exhaust explosions. 

The “Invincible” Starter not only operates perfectly in the coldest 
weather, but is equally efficient on the hottest day of midsummer. 
Will stand the strictest investigation of engineers. 

Adopted by the United States Motor Company and by other well-known 
manufacturers. Not an experiment — but a tested and proved success. 

Write for our Booklet on ‘‘Acetylene Gas Starters’ or, better yet, send us 
$10.00 and we will ship you at once, express prepaid, balance $15.00 
C.O.D., an “INVINCIBLE” STARTER OUTFIT complete. 


(In ordering be sure and specify;— make and model 
of car; what ignition system; location of gas tank.) 


If installed and operated according to our printed instructions, we guar- 
antee our Starter to give absolute satisfaction — or money refunded. 


Detroit, Mich. 


“Invincible” Starter Company Feércbscot Bide. 


| This 
is the 
| Greatest 
No Gas E wever Foul pi 
Ws 
Can Leste Thee Efficiency’ puteses 
| Their patented electrical action guar- ports 


=" anteed to destroy sootand carbon. They 
* produce most intense spark on least {f 
eC battery power. For air or water-cooled if 
> motors. 


== Naiance 


» SPARK PLUG—‘Sparks in Water” [ 
? Infallible proof that it can'tbeshort- 23g ne 
* circuited. Porcelain is heat-proof. PLATINUM -IRIDIUM | 
Reliance Magneto Plug specially | ELECTRODE 
= recommended for oily engines. Sat- % 7 & 
> isfaction guaranteed or your money & yg 
pack. Sold by all dealers, or sent XN | 
» prepaid on receipt of price. 
Get this book—‘‘Ignition 


Canoeing is 
at its best 
when you 
own an 
“Old Town 
Canoe. | 
This is the 
canoe that has made this sport so popular on all our 
river playgrounds, park lakes, the seashore, etc. The 


is light, easy to paddle, durably constructed, easy to 
manage, as graceful as a swan. If you live where 
there is water to play on, write for our 
catalogue of canoe facts and canoe pic- 4 
tures. 2000 canoes in stock. Agents (Z7EZ 
everywhere. Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. ; 
654 Middle Street Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 


oY 
/ system. Send 
¥/ stamps to cover postage. 


JEFFERY DEWITT CO. 


68 Butler Ave. PA 
SF 


ads 
y with 


a: 
Buea ties 
& aes, 


Strong enough for 4 
horses if required. 


Weight 650 pounds. 


| Shipped on Free Trial] 
A Real Road Machine—A Demonstrated Success 
Over 2000 of these machines are in daily use and 
proving our claim ‘‘The best all round road machine 
made.” Will dig a V-shaped ditch 2 to 3 feet deep. 
Indispensable for leveling and preparing irrigated 
land and for other various kinds of general work. 


Write us TO-DAY for Booklet and 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


special good roads matter. All Free. 


Glide Road Machine Co., 522 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


146 Sweeney St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Refer to Dun or Bradstreets. 
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CUS 


To the 
Retail Trade 


HIiON 
tUBBER HEELS 


50¢Attached All Dealers 


The moment you have a pair of 
CAT’ S PAW CUSHION RUBBER HEELS attached 
to your shoes you feel a greater degree of safety. 


Because of the Friction Plug—a patented 
feature which positively prevents slipping on wet sidewalks or pave- 
ments—and makes them wear much longer. 


THE SATURDAY 


The extra quality of rubber affords greater 
resiliency. There are no holes in the heels to track 
mud and dirt into the house. 


And—best of all—they cost-no more than 


It pays to give the public 
what they want, 

The majority want Cat's 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels, 

Order from your jobber 
today. 


Canadian Office—Eastern Township Bank Bldg., Montreal. 


Utica Pliers Save 
You Money 


Because instead of sending for a plumber when 
you want a gas jet repaired, you do it yourself. If 
your wife wants a new shaped hat she uses a Utica 
No. 024, reshapes it herself 


to just what she wants and - 

saves the price of anewhat. Get the Quality line, 
which is the Utica Plier. Take no substitute. No 
other plier made is as good as Utica. We have 
pliers in use over5 years andstillgoing. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Send for booklet. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., Utica, N.Y. 


VERITHIN 
WATCH 


—“fits your pocket 


like a silver dollar.” 
Only half as thick as the ordi- 
nary watch, yet guaranteed accu- 
rate, and even more durable. 


Attempts to cut down watch thickness 
—by reducing size of movement parts— 
cause a loss of accuracy and durability. 
In the Gruen Verithin, foreign skill, plus 
American ingenuity, has built up the new 
wheel arrangement illustrated. This re- 
ducesmovementspaceone-half,yetretains 
full strength, accuracy and durability. 

Production is necessarily so limited that only 
a few of the dest jewelers in each locality can be 
supplied. Only they can show you the genuine 
Gruen Verithin. Write to-day for their names 
and the ‘* Story of the Gruen Verithin."' 


GRUEN WATCH MFG. COMPANY 
31 E. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of famous Gruen Watches since 1876 
PRICES 
Gruen Verithin model adjusted, $25 to § 60 
In grades marked ‘‘Precision,’’ 45to 250 
Gruen watches for women . . 17.50 up 
The Highest Perfection attainable in move- 
ments marked “ Prectsion.”” 


The name is easy to remember. 


the ordinary kind. 


Geta pair today. 


Send us the name of your shoe dealer, and we will mail you a 


Cat’s Paw Bangle Pin free. 


| THE FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY, 105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Factory Price 


$ rh) For this chair. 
You pocket the 

= bigsaving. Solid 
quarter-sawed oak Craftsman 
chair with Marokene 
leather cushion. 
Height 3734 in.— : 
Width3lin.—Depth pm 
2lin. Shippedinsec- §&§ 
tions—easily assem- 
bledina few minutes. 


FREE 
FURNITURE 
BOOK 
illustrates and de- 
scribes 100 designs. 
Be sure to write for 

it today. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


6004 Rust Ave. 
Saginaw Mich, 


Brooks 
Chair No, 11 


It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


ILEA « PERRIS’) 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Appetizer; A Digestive. 


Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing and Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


EVENING POST 


“‘Slang?”’ she repeated. ‘“‘I don’t get 
ou.” 
“‘Slang,”’ he carefully explained—‘‘ well, 
slang is the poetry of a man in a hurry, but 
it’s considered rather rough work for ladies 
in our set.” 

“‘T don’t know yet why I’m in Dutch,” 
retorted the princess puzzled; “but I do 
know that you handed me all the American 
I use.” 

“All right—rub it in!’ he returned, 
properly defeated. ‘‘I might know I’d 
get the worst of it; but just the same I 
see I shall have to give you some advanced 
lessons in plain and fancy parlor conversa- 
tion. Meantime I’m going to be polite. 
I’m going to thank you for not having 
fussed up with this until you knew whether 
it was mine or not.’’ He grinned into the 
shuttle groove, where there was a knotted 
tangle of oiled thread. 

“All right—get back,” she permitted 
him. “T’ll admit that I couldn’t work it. 
I know what it’s for though. It’s to make 
clothes. I saw that from the pictures.” 
And she spread before him the much- 
thumbed pages of the Warbler Instruction 
Book, printed in five languages but not in 
Tsolian. ‘‘But none of them show me how 
to fix it so all the thread don’t curl up down 
in that little hole.” 

“JT never saw this particular shuttle 
movement myself; but give me just a 
minute and I’ll pass you a demonstration.” 

He bent over the machine and extracted 
the shuttle from its tangle of oily thread. 
The brown-bearded countenance of the 
king came within microscopical range. The 
air round him grew stuffy, but still Jimmy 
Smith, blissful in having a piece of accurate 
mechanism in his hand once more, worked 
on in profound concentration. 

““There!’’ he exclaimed at last. “I guess 
that’s tied with a pink ribbon and ready 
to go out on the next delivery. Where’s 
some cloth?”’ And he looked up to find 
himself hemmed tightly in by fluffy pink 
and blue and red and yellow and white 
robes, and surrounded by six flushed- 
cheeked, sparkling-eyed and eager girlish 
faces, with the hand of Bezzanna on the 
back of his chair, the crook of her arm 
touching his shoulder, and her head bent 
so close to his that her curls tickled his hair. 
He caught his breath rather sharply at 
that last, but he smiled up at her with a 
frank friendliness which won the king’s 
instant approval and confidence. 

“Some cloth for the professor,” Jimmy 
pompously demanded; and, laughing, 
Bezzanna ranand brought it—some queerly 
shaped pieces, the edges of which he placed 
together and slipped under the needlefoot. 
He ran the seam halfway down, amid the 
“Ohs!”’ and ‘‘Ahs!”’ of the admiring 
feminine circle; then he broke the needle. 
He put another one in and threaded it, but 
Bezzanna drove him awayfrom the machine. 

“You don’t know how to sew!” she 
chided him. ‘‘I want to do it.” 

She finished that seam with grace and 
ease; and as she bent over her work, in a 
pose most effective for the display of the 
beautiful curve from the base of her ear 
to her smooth shoulder, Jimmy Smith 
wondered what it was that made her so 
much prettier than all these other girls—6or, 
in fact, than any girl he had ever seen. She 
was a corker! He hated to admit it; but 
never, even at home, in the land which 
produces more beautiful and attractive and 
delightful women than all the rest of the 
world put together, had he seen such an 
amazing collection of beauty selfishly ap- 
propriated by one person. Bright as a 
dollar too! He was worried about it, until 
at last he found the right explanation, and 
then he was satisfied. The original cast- 
aways who had founded Isola must have 
been Americans! 

Bezzanna removed the delicate pink, 
satin-finished cloth from the machine, 
studied the seam with a little frown and an 
adorable pucker of her rosy lips, and bit off 
the ends of the thread with her glistening 
white teeth. She seized a third piece of 
cloth, put the edges together and inserted 
them in the machine, with an intense 
interest which showed that she would pre- 
fer to do nothing but sew for the balance 
of the day. 

An imploring clamor rose from the bevy 
of excited girls. It was evident they were 
begging to sew! 

“You see!’ triumphed Jimmy to the 
king. ‘‘You and I can’t escape from a 
business opportunity every hour from now 
on. Tomorrow you get me a likely bunch 
of boys for instruction and we’ll put out 


, subagents right away for the Warbler 


sewing machine. You see how the we 
will eat it up, don’t you? We can pu 
in every family in Isola, even if the 
of the house has to mortgage the 


and I will handle the general agene: 
sole labor of which consists in poe 
half the commission; and it won’t int 
for a minute with the glass compan 
the soap factory, or any other 
corporations.” 

“T get you,’ responded the king 
equal enthusiasm. “I’m aching so 
busy that my arm hurts.” 

“Gee! Old Scout, you’re a hur 
in picking up American!” complim 
Jimmy. 

Bezzanna finished the second 
removed her work and held it out p 
for inspection. Jimmy Smith had a 
sinking sensation in the pit of his ston 
That delicately tinted, shiny pink gar 
was a pair of bathing trunks of abot 
size. 

“Now I’m next!” she exclaimed tu 
to him brightly. ‘I couldn’t under: 
how they made such cute little even sti 
in your clothes.” 

She turned animatedly to the girl 
began to explain something; then th 
chattered excitedly at once. Sud 
she sprang up from the machine an 
out of the room. 

“Betsy Ann!” called Jimmy in ago 
but she was gone. He sprang to f 
her; but his hip was in no present ¢ 
tion for speed, as it reminded him w 
sharp pang. ‘‘Stop her, king!’’ he be 
“Tf she brings those darn trunks up 
T’ll cave in!” 

“T don’t get you,” puzzled the king 
he went and, the room being cleared « 
proprietor, the rest of the girls pounce 
that Warbler sewing machine; and 
manding of Jimmy singly and in grou 
be shown, they put it to the extreme : 
test, gurgling over it so much that Ji 
fully expected them to send home for 
things and stay right there. 

The king was the first to return. 

“T got away with it,’ he reassuz 
laughed to Jimmy. ‘I hid them i 
empty vase—but I don’t see why.” 

Bezzanna returned by another door 

“Here they are!”’ she said, glowing 
the happy certainty of approbation. 
made them myself, intending to s 
them on you the first warm day,” an 
held out, for his delighted inspectior 
approval, a pair of light blue ba 
trunks, trimmed with pink ribbons 
embroidered with dainty butte 
“Your national costume is so cute!’ 
bubbled, and turned with charming 
vescence to the eager girls to show 
the creation and to discuss with 
the immense superiority of the neat, 
and handy machine stitch over te 
handwork. 

“That settles it!’”’ hissed Jimmy fie 
to the king as he limped hastily to the: 
“‘T have to have pants!” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” called Bezzanna, h 
ing to him and holding forth the d 
garment. She looked up at him with 
eyes, so full of pleading that they « 
have compelled him to crack a safe. 
go and put them on—won’t you? 
dippy to know if they fit, and the girls 
to see how you look in them. Why, 
red your face is! The room is too ¥ 
Oh, you’re all in!”” And her tone be 
so sympathetic that it removed Jim 
last prop. 

“T’m afraid I’ll have to go back to] 
he miserably lied; and, taking the inf 
trunks with such mumbled thanks : 
could command, he crawled feebly 
the torture chamber and made the 
help him get ready to retire. ‘“‘I hate 
confounded bed, but I have to make ge 
Jimmy groaned as he thumped in t 
accompaniment of the king’s aggrav: 
laughter. ‘‘There’s one thing certain 
savagely exclaimed as he propped hi 
vigorously on one elbow. “I want 
machine and some plain dark cloth « 
here tonight, for I’m not going to leave 
room again until I figure me out some pa 

“T’ll see if I can borrow it from ] 
Ann,” chuckled the king. ‘‘By the 
Jimmy, if we sell a lot of those mac 
where are we to get them?” 

“By George, I hadn’t thought of tk 
exclaimed Jimmy, sitting straight up in 
“Why, that’s a cinch!”’ he added ¢ 
fully after a moment of thought. “ 
organize a company and manufa 
them !”’ 


? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Do Not Mar Good Looks 
They have the appearance of single- 
ision lenses, yet combine two distinct 
seal points, one for distance and one for 
‘ading. No seams, lines or cement. 

No one can tell you have double-vision | 
lasses when you wear Kryptoks. They 
-e not freakish in appearance. 


Eight Pints of Delicious 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 
te Higbee” Vacuum Bottle 


YG aia GRAPE JUICE for 1912 is so exceptionally choice that we 

believe it will pay us to make a Special Factory Cost Offer. We know that 
once you try Walker’s in your home, you will always insist upon it and that we 
will profit by your future purchases. For a limited period, therefore, you can buy 
from your dealer or from us, eight full pints of our choice juice in handsome “‘ten-pin’”’ 
bottles (never sold for less than $2.00) and the Higbee Vacuum Bottle (never 
sold for less than $1.50) all for $2.32 charges prepaid. 


We selected the Higbee Vacuum Bottle as the most appropriate premium after thoroughly satis- 
fying ourselves that it was the most serviceable and the strongest of its kind made. It keeps liquids or 
food stuffs hot for 24 hours or cold for 48 hours. Ideal for use in nursery, home, office, factory or 
sick-room. Can be cleaned easily and is made entirely of glass. ‘The exceptional quality of 
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This is a Kryptok Lens This is a Pasted Lens 
ote the absence of seams. | Note the ugly seams. They 
ryptok Lenses do not | are unsightly. They indi- | 
ok odd or suggest old | cate old age. Pasted 
te. They improve one’s | lenses detract from one’s 
\pearance. appearance. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Your optician will supply you with Kryptok Lenses. § 
lay be put into any style frame or mounting, or into 
sur old ones. Over 250,000 people are wearing them. 


ryptok Company, 105 East 23d St., New York 


The World-Famous pe 
Synthetic Stones ‘oy 


The greatest triumph of 
she oxy-hydrogen furnace. 
Set singly or in combina- 
tion with fine diamonds. Stand 
all tests of mined stones. Na- 
ture’s work duplicated. Ever- 
lasting quality guaranteed. 
Set only in 14k. Solid Gold 
or Platinum mountings. ‘ 
Sent C.O. D., express %“r®™ 
prepaid subject to exami- _\ , 
nation, or by registered mail ‘F  %% 
on receipt of price. Money | 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


_ Beautiful Book In Colors Free 

Write today for our magnifi- 
cent 4-color catalog de-luxe; 
it’s free. 


-Remoh Jewelry Co. ; 
468 N. Bdwy., St. Louis, Mo. y 


OOO OO On 
AAKE BIG MONEY Now | 


Trite us for actual cases of men who have started Box 
_ Alleys—Barbers, Clerks, Street Car Employes, and 
‘ts in many kinds of employment who are now mak- 
$100 to $600 a month profit from this clean, fascinating 
le. One man with 4 alleys made clear $680 in 30 days. 
-your own business! The improved alleys bring you patrons 

* at once from best class of men and women. No help needed, 


“The brand that raised the standard ’’ 


this year is due to two reasons: first, the recent abundant Crop in the Chautauqua Grape Belt; 
second, Walker’s exclusive purifying process which extracts the bitterness common in ordinary grape 


Pla t pi ically. N x t : ame . ee . 4 
OUR GUARANTEE We sell only, one person in each uice and leaves it pure, sweet and the most delicious food-drink you ever tasted. We know that iy 
J ’ ra 
aity, a. a ise rege Nate If you are not é % * 3 / 
Biss wefind what you paidus minus what you ¢@ everyone trying it will ask for it afterwards. f 
| took in. Write today for full particulars. o vA 
— American Box Ball Company O e e od 
s nly One Combination to a Customer Sf 
(= Gg 
? = Lar 
At Your Dealer’s or Direct from Us of 
=> . . . . . a 
GR KY MOTORS FOR BOATS: We have attempted to deliver these Special Combinations to all dealers and yours will probably have them oe 
foktioat nd a " onsale. However, if we have overlooked him, remit $2.32, mentioning his name and address, and we gf WALKER 
. . . . . . a 
eee eer argese Jeary lata 55 will see that you are supplied. We will receive thousands of orders and prompt action on your part st GRAPE 
devoted exclusively @J Also 3%; to36 H.P. will insure prompt delivery on ours. With every box, we will send free our new booklet of dainty 3% PRODUCTS CO 
SE esapadhigarara tars epee aa grape juice recipes and desserts. (Owing to excessive transportation charges, the price of this AA Dok nies oF 
| reer re poe. all about these. Ligh grade uss Combination west of the Mississippi, excepting Texas, Oklahoma, Pe eet ae 
Seaeees Company, 4126 U.8. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa and Sy’ Enclosed find $2.32 (or 
! i i © $2.47) for which please send 
That Protect and Pay Minnesota, will be $2.47.) of me one of your Special Combi- 
Send Sketch or Model for coe y P 
as GEREE SEARCH WALKER GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY  g7_ tution Boxes prepaid. 
M- vice, Searches, i 
Big List of lavenisone Wanted FREE Dept. A, Erie, Pa. Pe Your Name => “ae 


4 
If not already supplied, write for our special prop- & 


TSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
rT 
osition on this Special Premium Combination. 


Dealers: Your Address im 


Sell to dealersin yourtown. Be our New Home of Walker’s Grape Juice 


a 
ewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


L, built up quickly with our new brands. 
ar flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Atl, We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 
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Dealer’s Address 5 
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The Money Crop 


OST successful farming com- 

munities have centered their 
attention upon a single crop which 
is adapted to the locality and yields 
an immediate cash return. Whether 
this crop consists of grains, fruit, 
truck, livestock, milk or wool, ora 
combination of these, it demands 
the first attention of the land owners. 
Profitable farming consists of sur- 
rounding a good money crop with 
safeguards against off years which 


may consist of one or several other 
crops. Specialized cropping is usually not 
the highest type of farming. To diversify 
or’ combine crops requires more skill and 
offers correspondingly greater returns one 
year with another. ‘To conduct a farm suc- 
| cessfully, however, it is essential that at least 
||  onecrop be such that it may be promptly 
converted into cash to meet the running 
expenses of the place. 


The Country Gentleman 


| 
| 
| 
will present articles on the relation of a single : 
crop to successful farming in the more pros- 
perous communities of several sections of the 
country. ‘This list includes wheat, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, hay, potatoes, pork, beef, 
milk,wool, etc. The purpose will be to show 
the essentials in the business management of 
such farms, the soil and climate required, | 
capital involved, the returns which may be ex- 
| pected, and the prosperity which has attended 
the producing of these crops in each locality. 


Personal Experiences which present striking ex- 
amples of the successful management of a money 
crop are desired to supplement this series of 
| articles. Suggestions for articles are desired 
from practical farmers and land owners. Ac- 
| ceptable articles will be paid for at current rates. 


Address the Editors, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXPERIENCE employ my 


PATENTS method in securing Patents. 


zy will you eventually, Why wait? Just send for ny 
FREE book, WM. T. JONES, 801 GSt., Washington, D.C. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 


PATEN facturers want Owen patents. Send 

— 3 free books; inventions wanted; prizes, etc. I get 
atent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 

RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EVENING POST 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CASES 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


endeavored to work out some scheme by 
which they could be induced to attend. He 
had not evolved a successful idea until by 
chance at a Chautauqua meeting of some 
sort in Dakota a stranger had said to him: 

“Why, doctor, we have solved that 
trouble by a system of medals.” 

This idea remained with the doctor, and 
when he returned to Lincoln he conceived 
the idea of establishing in his Sunday-school 
a series of medals running from the size of 
a dime to that of a dollar. 

Now the doctor explained to the agent 
of the Government that he concluded that 
if he could make these medals, of which 
he would need a considerable number, he 
would relieve his flock of this expense. He 
therefore began to experiment, using coins 
as models. He explained to the agent that 
in spite of all his labor he had not been 
successful in getting a perfect coin. 

The doctor talked freely. He asked the 
agent, who had great experience with 
counterfeiters, why it was that he had been 
unable to obtain a perfectly round coin, and 
the agent pointed out that he saw no air 
vent in his molds. The doctor said that of 
course this was the reason, that he did not 
know of an air vent. 

It seemed that they parted in a friendly 
fashion and the agent was inclined to believe 
in the doctor’s explanation. 


Uncle Sam Wins 


It was a theory of Aristotle that with the 
truth all things would agree, but that with 
the false, events would be found not to 
accord. This is a basic truth that cannot 
be doubted. It is the principle upon which 
these papers run. Every transaction is a 
piece in the vast mosaic of events. Its bor- 
ders are infinitely irregular. No man can 
falsify them. It is a problem beyond the 
capacities of the human mind. It conse- 
quently appears in every case that the one 
who undertakes this impossible labor is 
sure to entangle himself. 

It is customary for the Government to 
persist where the debasing of its coin is an 
issue, and events presently arose that threw 
the doctor’s story intoshadow. It was dis- 
covered that he did know of the necessity 
of an air vent in the molds, because early in 
his experiments he had made inquiry of a 
dentist. It was observed that in every case 
the doctor had defaced the molds before 
he had abandoned them—a custom pecul- 
iar to counterfeiters, who appear to be 
under the impression that they cannot be 
convicted unless the design of the coin is 
found in the mold. It appeared that the 
doctor, in fact, made a number of complete 
coins; and it was finally disclosed that his 
son had passed several of these coins on a 
tobacconist. Moreover, it was strange that 
the doctor should spend nearly four years 
in attempting to manufacture medals for 
his Sunday-school, when he could have 
purchased them for a trifling sum. 

The doctor was put on trial, convicted 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. There 
are some things of more value than a knowl- 
edge of Browning, and one of them is a reali- 
zation of the peril incurred by entering into 
rivalry with the United States Government 
in the manufacture of money. 

Consider how remote the chances were 
that any one would ever find the fragment 
of plaster in the first case or the bit of coin 
in the other. How did it happen? 

The madhouses are crowded with men 
who have endeavored to solve the mystery 
of chance. The inquiry presently enters 
that bloody angle wherein the adherents of 
design and those of coincidence contend 
with the bayonet. Nevertheless when one 
looks closely he seems to observe a certain 
percentage of chances against the criminal 
agent. Does this mean that the criminal 
is usually a person whose intelligence is 
below the average, or does it mean that the 
Thing behind the machinery of the uni- 
verse—mind, impulse, call it what you 
like—is laboring at some great work, and 
that all those who are useful to its purpose, 
who aid it, it endeavors to preserve, and 
all those who are useless or harmful it 
endeavors to destroy—as Nature in the 
plant or animal develops the organ that is 
useful and eliminates the one that is not? 


Editor’s Note— This is the sixthina new series 
of papers by Mr. Post. The seventh will be printed 


| in an early number, 


| 


April 20, 
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Shoe Polishe; 


Finest Quality 


Largest Variety 


GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe dressing that | 
tively contains OILS "Blacks andi/Polishes Ladies! 
children’s boots and shoes, anes without rubb 
25c. “*French Gloss,” 10c. 
STAR combination for cleaning and polishing all] 
of russet A tan shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE” Gn’ liquid rt withsponge) qu 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, | Oc. an 
BABY E combination for gentlemen who 
Ee in having their shoes look Al. Restores color 
ustre to all black a Polish with a brush or cloth, 
lite ’’ size 
ii your dealer eed not keep the kind you want, ser 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges pai 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and LargestManufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


p10 CENTS ATL 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
writer. Made in our own fac 
Kittanning, Pa. The best tyr 
in the world; as good as any r 
at any price. Entire line visibl 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribb 
versal keyboard, etc. Agents 
everywhere. One Pittsburgh 
Machine Free for a very small 
No selling necessary. 

and to learn of our easy terms « 
To Get One Particulars regarding this ne 
offer, say to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFF 

The Pittsburgh Visible Tyodetier: Co 

Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg, Pittsburg 


BOYS! This Ball Glove and 
The Boys’ Magazine 6 months) 


Edited by WALTER CAMP, each 
of this magazine is filled with clean 
cinating stories and instructive ar 
of intense interest to every live boy. 
partments devoted to The Boy Sc 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
» tography, Carpentry, Stamps and C 
Colored covers and beautifully illust 
} throughout. This fielder’s glove is | 
by one of the foremost American n 
facturers, of finest tan leather, felt pac 
leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. Guaranteed. S 
Saction, or money refunded. Order today. 

The Scott F. Redfield Co., 465 Main St., Smethport 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c a cop 
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SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers, ‘‘Improved”” requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Gy GENUINE 
 4PANAMA 


#4 We import Panamas fro! 
s American weavers and se 
direct at prices that reta 
can'tmake. To getyouacq 
y this gerrxine hand woven } 

like $6 kind, but broader, : 
weave; so flexible it can be 


any shape—for only $1. Express | 
Order today, Stating size. Money back if not | 


[ee ee catalog of Panamas and Mexican hats in al 
Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B4H, Mesilla Park,Ne 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRA 
7 That’s all we want to knoy 
\» Now, wewillnot give youany gran¢ 
—ora lot of free stuff if you answ 
ad. Nor do we claim to mal 
richin a week. But if youas 
ious to develop your talent 
successful cartoonist, so you can 
money, senda copy of this pictur: 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of ca) 
J / an:isamplelesson plate, andletuse; 
The W. L. Evans School of Carto 
—_——— 313 Ball Building, Cleveland, ( 


WHAT WOULD YOU D 


Your auto is speeding down a steep hill—brakes don’ 


Answer on page 7 AUTO EMERGENCY MANUAL. Gi 
for almost every conceivable auto trouble. Auto Laws all ste 
technical. 50c prepaid. Nat'l Illustrating Co., 239 Broadw 


THAT PAY. Book “\ 
How to Invent— Proof 
tunes in Patents ’’ 
WANTED. Special Offers. 112-page Inventors Guide 
E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F St., Was) 


MSS. revised cas sold. Free booklet, ‘“Writing for Pr 
how; gives proof. NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 67, In 


SALESMEN WANTED 


New office specialty. Sells for cash. As in 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen 0: 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newto: 
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ST ON MAIN STREET 
e (Continued from Page 21) 

‘nsignette Camera | sobs when moving pictures are mentioned 

. , | in his hearing—in addition to this moving- 

FIT ij ve oars eer nigh also eee 

| with powerfully bad weather and was handi- 

lest P ocket H re oy ee transportation saa 
> ies—facilities that are more overcrowde 

practical fold- ,and worse managed even than New York’s; 

camera, and finally there was the unsafe condition 

ing six expo- of the streets after nightfall, by reason of 

are, daylight the fact that about half of Chicago’s popu- 

o? lation, if one might judge by the newspaper 

vading films. ~ | accounts, goes abroad with blackjacks and 

pens with one gas-pipes, merrily knocking the other half 

jotion—ready in the head. Moreover, Chicago is fan- 

F shaped and its theaters are grouped 

w instant use. together in the Loop District, right where 


the spokes of the fan meet. Beyond them, 
enveloping them on three sides—the lake 
being in front—is the business district; so 
that, for pretty nearly everybody who lives 
in Chicago, a visit to the theater at night 
means a thirty-minute trip on a street car 
coming downtown and another thirty- 
minute trip going back home again. There 
New York has the advantage; for Man- 
hattan Island, speaking roughly, is shaped 
like a human tongue, with the theaters 
beaded along a line right up through the 
center, and residential cross-streets stretch- 
ing off on each side to right and left; so 
that a good many thousands of prosperous 
New York dwellers, and practically all the 
guests in the bigger hotels, are within easy 
walking or riding distance of almost any 
Broadway theater. Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, Chicago managers say that, 
house for house, Chicago theaters have 
done better during the season of 1911-12 
than New York houses, which, if it is 
true—and probably it is—speaks strongly 
for Chicago theatergoers. 

A Chicago audience is likely to be a home 
audience by a very heavy percentage; a 
New York audience, in all likelihood, will 
be made up, fifty per cent or more, of 
strangers. Chicago is a home place; New 
York is a show place and customarily has 
three or four times as many transient 
visitors as Chicago. 


Tade entirely 
f metal beau- 
fully finished. 


ustrated list on 
yplication. Camera 
mt prepaid on re- 
iptofprice. Money 
aeerfully refunded 
unsatisfied. Sam- 
‘photos and book- 


Eee. Size of camera, 17¢x37¢x % in. 


Pictures, 144 x 24 in. 


Price, $1022 
Sold only by INDEPENDENT Dealers 


a new method Post Card 
tures 344 x 514 are made with 
little wonder. 


Ensign Films used in 
the “‘ Ensignette’’ for 
sale the world over. 


G. GENNERT 


Established 1854 


25 East 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


321 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Ye Stationery Cabine 
sp Letter, Note and Cap Papers, 
velopes,, Carbon Papers, etc. 


fan and Handy 


00 For Office | | Where Home Talent is Appreciated 
Express and Home 
Prepaid 

Holds just enough stationery 
for current use. Keeps it in an acces- 
sible place, protected from dust and flies. 
©. 140 with 3-ply veneer lid which raises and recedes into 
met All beautiful Quartered Oak, finished Golden, 
ral or Weathered; also Birch Mahogany. Rubber feet. 
er through dealer or direct. 


'% Slide Door Sectional Bookcases 
| SERVICEABLE—ATTRACTIVE—INEXPENSIVE 


: bookcase very substantially constructed along practical 
lines, to make it most efficient 


SR 
Duce at lowest cost. 


Two metal framed doors 
slide left or right; easily, 
silently. 


This Complete $ 80 
Bookcase — 2= 


Solid Oak Freight Paid* 


A Chicago theatrical man of parts said 
to the writer, and offered to prove the 
truth of what he said by statistics, that 
thirty per cent of the really important 
American dramatic successes of the last 
few years were Chicago productions—not 
warmed-over, rescrambled European im- 
portations and not dramatic productions 
that merely had their coming-out parties 
in Chicago because it is a big town and 
handy for the purpose, but genuine, original 
American productions, out and out. He 
went ahead and cited a long and impressive 
list, beginning with Babes in Toyland and 
The Wizard of Oz, which were brought out 
at the Grand Opera House in Chicago by 
the Chicago firm of Hamlin Brothers, and 
which set a brand-new pace for musical 
extravaganzas in America. He likewise 
cited Arizona—for which the Hamlins were 
also responsible—as a straight Chicago 
product; and, as a more recent instance, 
The Man From Home. This last-named 
piece was put on at the Studebaker, in 
Chicago, to season it for a campaign on the 
road; and when its success became imme- 
diate and sure another theater was hur- 
riedly converted from a vaudeville house to 
receive it. It didn’t see New York until 
months after, when its Chicago run had 
ended. 

This man went on to say that Chicago, 
in common with the rest of the country, 
was ceasing to accept blindly and dumbly 
the New York dictum as the official judg- 
ment on a new play. He called to mind 
The Seven Sisters, which last year failed 
in New York after a three-weeks run and 
went to Chicago and ran for fourteen. Then 
there was Joseph Medill Patterson’s newest 
piece, Rebellion, which failed so dismally 
in New York last fall that it was taken 
off after the thirteenth performance and 
hurriedly transferred to Chicago, in the 
faint hope that change of climate, the 
oxygen treatment and transfusion of blood 
might prolong the faintly flickering spark. 
Chicago came through handsomely with 
the breath of life and the revivifying saline 
solution in the shape of favorable notices 
and box-office receipts. The fact that the 
author was a Chicagoan and interested in 
one of the Chicago newspapers, my inform- 
ant insisted, had nothing to do with the 


This is one of 

many useful cases in catalog 
“E.’? Has7}6 ft. book space 
and roomy drawer. 

Free—Bookcase Catalog *‘E’’; 
also Catalog ‘*D’’—filing and 
office equipment, sent with 
booklet ‘* Filing Suggestions.” 
* Delivered as quoted East of 
Mont., Wyo., Colo., Okla. and 
Tex. Consistentprices beyond. 


“4, Manufacturing Co. 
=e 68UnionSt.,Monroe, Mich. 
wee New York Office 108 Fulton St. 
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\A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


ver Five Million Free Samples Given 
| Away Each Year. 
5 


The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


N’S FOOT=EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your 
shoes? Many people wear shoes 
a size smaller by shaking Allen’s 
Foot=Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Aching, hot feet and for 
Breaking in New Shoes. If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
Foot=Ease givesinstant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 


EVENING POST 


Cushion Sole White House Oxford. 


The Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole makes 
walking a delight and is a boon to 
tired, aching feet. This Cushion Sole 
is a true inner sole, built into the shoe 
replacing the usual hard leather inner 
sole. The process is patented under 
No. 858,368. 


Such qualities and the “JOY OF 
WEARING” make this a most de- 
sirable shoe for the man who seeks 
quiet elegance in footwear. 


us 


Address Dept. G, 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES for boys and girls. 


Dr. SAWYER 
Cushion 


Made over our famous Foot-Form 


e . AND No. 
Dignity CONSERVATIsmM “® 
are reflected in this Dr. Sawyer 


Last, of extra select materials, 
our expert workers; this shoe repre- 
sents the very finest shoe building 
and 
respect. 


That the “Joy of Wearing” may be 
yours, ask for Dr. Sawyer Cushion 
Sole White House Shoes, 
not procure them in your town send 


will have our local agent send you a 
pair express prepaid. Ask for Style 
Book No. 2 showing the complete line. 


BS Nate WE 
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ig Mash Steal Nenewe $5.00 


by 


the best values in every 


We are proud of them. 


If you can 


$5, stating size and width, and we 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


Sen, 


There’s Extra Wear in Every Pair. 


WHEEL CHAIR A Wheel Chair is 
> s often an invalid's 
= (ee greatest comfort. 
We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self-pro- 
pelling and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 
& improvements. Ship direct from factory to 
. @ you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal Discounts to all sending 

A for free Catalogue NOW. 


S GORDON MFG. Co. 
389 Madison Ave., TOLEDO,O. 


The right idea 


in oxford laces 


If tubular laces are the strong- 
est, and flat laces the most 
beautiful, what is more natu- 
ral than to combine both these 
desirable qualities in one lace? 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


All pure silk, in black, tan, and 
white —men’s and women's—and 
so well made that every pair is 


guaranteed 3 months. 


25 cents per pair, in sealed boxes only. 
At all shoe, dry-goods, and men’s fur- 
nishing stores. Don’t accept a substi- 
tute — if your dealer hasn’t them, send 
25 cents tous. Write for booklet. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A ” 


Reading, Pa. 


others. 
La Salle Extension University, Box 2354,Chicago, Ill. 
bone ah ae Saat Set lee ea 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp.cat'g. We make 
your homea university. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges— Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
Wis., Mich.,Ia., Stanford and 
Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. 


sport! 


Winter or summer, indoors or 

| out, target practice is good relax- 

ation for busy people—develops 
poise and steadies nerves. 
ing in favor at country clubs and 
summer resorts. 


Teach Her to shoot! 


Wives and daughters should know 
how to protect themselves—in 
isolated suburbsand country places. 
Our little booklet, ‘“Target Shoot- 
ing,”’should prove very interesting. 
Send for free copy. 


Smith & Wesson 


429 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


@ 


—= 


Grow- 


When you want a revolver you want 
the best. Before you buy —investigate. 
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THE SATURDAY 


To the Wearer 


ape look right is to de 
right—The Litholin 
collar assures at all times 
a presentableness not 


otherwise possible. 


It 


emancipates you from 
the serfdom of the 
modern laundry and 
brings contentment, economy 


and collar satisfaction. 


A 


minute’s rub with a damp cloth 
saves a// the laundry bills. 


SELF CLEANING 


COLLARS 


25 


ZOLLARS & CUFFS 


To the Trade 


The new Litholin packing is two 
dozen collars to the box—each box 


containing assorted sizes, 


14 to 


1714, the popular sizes predomi- 
nating. The advantage of this to 
both jobber and retailer is fully ex- 
plained in our Selling and Distribu- 


ting plan—write for it. 


The old 


style packing will also be continued. 
We also make a two for a quar- 
ter collar — particulars to the 


trade on request. 


If your dealer is not selling Litholin, write, giving 
style, size and number of collars wanted and we will 


mail postpaid direct. 


Style booklet free on request. 


The Fiberloid Co. 


7-9 Waverly Place 


Cheapest and best light for homes, 
stores, factories, churches and public halls. 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


eee 
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Brandt’s Patented Automatic Ra- 
PD zor Stropper, automatically puts a aa 
perfect edge on any razor, old style or 


The stropper 
that strops 
any razor diag- 
onally. 


safety. Big seller. Every man wants one. 
Guaranteed Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 
for life. yw A. Brandt Cutlery Co.,42 Hudson S8t.,N.Y. 


Get Our Free Book 


on Home Decoration 
**Harmony in Colors for Home Decora- 
tion’’ is the title of an authoritative booklet 
on artistic decoration. It shows by actual 
color samples how you can secure the most 
beautiful effects in decorating your home 
with Mellotone, the modern wall finish. 


THESE BOOKS SENT FREE 


We have a copy of this book and “‘ Homes Attractive 
from Gate to Garret,”’ for every reader of 
this weekly. Send us your address— 
now—the books will come by return mail. 


THELOWE BROTHERS CO. 
485 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston, NewYork, Gin Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto 


New York 


MARVEL SOnDEn 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALLLEAKS . 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders H%th- 
out Heat, Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. 
it makes solid, smooth surface, Patches all 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 

Send 10c for trial tube. 


AGENTS 
MARVEL SOLDER CO, Yur 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


Hardening, 


It is Safer and Better to carry a 


Kraemer Lighter 
A sure light every time. Compact, conve- 
nient —always ready. A variety of attract- 
ive designs. Write for booklet. Price $1. 


If your dealer hasn’t a Kraemer in 


stock, write right now. 


Satisfaction 
} guaranteed by makers. 


for Floors 
saves housework because it cleans, 
freshens up and preserves all varnish, 
wax or shellac floor finishes without injure © 
ingthem. Doesn’t make them greasy. Easily © 
applied. Prove it’s the best cleaner you’ve 


ever used. 
: We ; 
Sample FREE therein and care 


AaSs BOYLE & co, 2001 W. 8th s sf eacseusaes ute * 


EVENING POST 


| Chicago reception of the play—merit, and 
not local pride, was the only consideration, 
he said. 

The Runaways was a musical comedy 
that fell pretty flat at the Casino, in New 
York, when the Casino was the accepted 
home of big musicalshows; butrechristened 
as Chow-Chow, it went to the La Salle 
Theater, in Chicago, and from there hit the 
pike, playing on the road seven straight 


profits of over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Fisher Maiden was another 
musical show that didn’t greatly please 
New York or the New York critics; but, 


as The Jolly Baron, it stayed thirty-one: 


solid weeks in one Chicago theater and then 
cleaned upa pile of moneyon theroad. The 
Isle of Spice and The Royal Chef were 
neither of them successes in New York, the 
scene of their first appearances; but Chi- 
cago liked them, and presumably it was 
Chicago’s indorsement that made them 
immediately popular and profitable on 
tour. 

Six years ago, two students wrote a 
college boys’ play, called The Umpire, for 
performance by students of the University 
of Chicago. Of course in professional 
theatrical circles they were ‘unknown. 
Another practically unknown youth, named 
Mort Singer—he was little more than a boy 
himself, both in age and in theatrical ex- 
perience—thought he saw possibilities in 
the skit. He raked together three thousand 
reluctant and diffident dollars, hired a 
company somehow and put on The Umpire 
at a regular theater as a_regular attraction. 
It ran the whole season, topping Chicago 
box-office records up to that time. It gave 
Singer his start and he hasn’t perceptibly 
slowed up since. It made musical-comedy 
stars of Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook— 
he had been a chorus man and she a 
subprincipal in another show; and it en- 
couraged the authors—Hough and Adams 
were their names—to begin turning out 
musical shows by the running mile. Now, 
at the end of six years, both still being very 
young men, they are about ready to quit the 
musical-comedy game, each of them having 
amassed a comfortable fortune from his 
royalties. 


How Chicago Sees its Stars 


Mr. Singer claims the honor of having 
produced in six years more successful 
comedies than any manager ever pro- 
duced, whether of successes or failures, in 
the same period. And Askin and Singer 
have undoubtedly been responsible for the 
development of more comic opera stars 
since they first went into business together, 
and also since they separated, than any 
two men eyer developed in anything like a 
similar time. Mainly, however, these new- 
found stars of theirs first twinkled in Chi- 
cago and then went to New York to blaze. 
That, the Chicago managers say, has 
always been the way of it—Chicago is the 
place where the stars come out and New 
York is the place where they go in. And 
they point, for examples, to Eddie Foy, 
strictly a Chicago product, and also, not 
changing the subject or anything like that, 
to Otis Skinner, who long enjoyed a Chi- 
cago popularity before he broke into Broad- 
way society; and to Jack Barrymore, who 
played small parts and character bits 
mainly until a Chicago manager caught 
him and made a star of him; and to Sallie 
Fisher, one of Singer’s finds, who is now a 
prima donna in her own right; and to 
Montgomery and Stone, two of the highest- 
priced comedians in America today, who 
were knockabouts, doing a sort of glorified 
clown act in vaudeville for a joint salary of 
probably two hundred and fifty dollars a 
week when the Hamlins stuck them into 
The Wizard of Oz; and, citing perhaps the 
latest case, to John E. Young, rescued by 
Askin from a chorus and now a promising 
recruit in musical comedy. 

So there you are. Summing up, then— 
say, from some safe, sane, centrally located, 
halfway point, such as Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania—one undertaking to compare New 
York and Chicago theatrically and dramat- 
ically might be so emboldened as to state 
that Chicago productions are apt to be 
cleaner and perhaps a little cruder than 
New York’s, and that New York produc- 
tions are less clean, but show more finish; 
which may be only another way of saying 
you may see their finish sooner, as is indeed 
quite frequently the case. Also you could 
describe Chicago as ambitious, advancing 
and grateful; and New Yorkasself-satisfied, 
| arrogant and selfish. 


seasons uninterruptedly, netting its owners, 


April 20, 


in 
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Excels in wea 
as in comfort 


Holds your sock as 
smoothas your skin 


Boston 


Garter 


Mew Lth 
BUY BY NAME 


CORD AND PAD STYLES 
LISLE, 25c.; SILK, 50c. 
Sample pair by mail on receipt of price 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Bostc 
Also makers of the famous Velvet Grip 
Hose Supporters for women and children 


sustenance rast sansa 


Tw 


Cardinal Gibbons says 


= an) I urge upon all 
gen olics the use of tk 


‘guoet: MANUAL 
PRAYER 


A Beautiful Gift for Fir 
munion, Confirmation, 
dings, Adult Baptism, é 
This book, in best } 
binding, with gilt edges 
beautiful rolled-gold 
osary. Both for $3. 
Or, the Manual, the 
and the “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” all’ for 
Your choice of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, 


Carnelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet o 
The Manual in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6 
JOHN MURPHY CoO., Baltimore 
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“Practical Bungalow: 


The Book You Need if You Intend to B 
SPECIAL OFFER 


100 pages 
220 illus- 
trations 


A 7-room Preietitall like this can be built for $270 


We have built over 2000 homes. Our suggestions a 
ideas will greatly aid you in building YOUR home. 
Write Today for copy of the new improved (1912 editi 
our book ‘‘ Practical Bungalows.’’ It contains exterio 
interior views of 75 attractive California homes —suited 1 
climate. Elevations, floor plans, costs, descriptions, val 
hints, etc. Complete architect’s blue print plans for $5. 
50c (coin or stamps) will bring you our big bungalow book—po 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Largest Co-operative Building Company in the wo 
333 F Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


Fire - proof, storm - proof, vandal - proof. 
Easy to put up or take down. No wood! 
Made in rigid, patented perfect joining sec 
tions — steel frames covered with heavy co 
A rugated rust-resisting iron. 


THE GORDON PORTABI 


is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years! Chez 
than wood. Write today 
special Garage Folder 
ing complete descripti 
sizes and price 
4| THE GORDON MFG. 
36 Forest Av. Middletoy 
Other styles of all 
metal portahiy 
for many pur-— 
poses. Ask 
about them. 


Dealers: Write —- 
fur propo- ¢ 
sition i 
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VERWEAR 


THANKLESS task— 
that never-ending darn- 
ing! There are “art- 
ists in darning” as 
well as in painting — 
but they are seldom appreciated 
by the most loving husbands 
or most thoughtful children. 
All do or should appreciate hole-free hosiery, combined with 
comfort and style. Be free then! Since hole-free Everwear costs 
no more than the ordinary hole-developers. 
A PLEASURE AWAITS YOU—If Everwear Hosiery is yet to 
be enjoyed, don’t delay. Fit out the whole family from the lively 
youngster to the heads-of-the-house. 
COMFORT— Don’t imagine that we make Everwear hard, bulky 
or stiff so as to insure our guarantee. That would be a suicidal 
policy. It is delightfully soft, hugging foot and ankle with aclose- 
ness and ease that makes you forget you have feet in shoes. 


ANATOMICALLY CORRECT — Everwear Hose is tested over 


models scientifically constructed from actual measurements of 


the human foot and leg. That’s why it fits so perfectly; no 
bunching at the curve of the toes—no wrinkles over 
the instep — neat and trim around the ankle— 
ease and comfort at every point. It is 


Money Can’t Buy Better 


At any Price 


WILL SET 


Py 


, en 


seamless, and knit to each size. 
Because of the exceptional vital- 
ity of its fabric, Everwear Hose 
retains its elasticity and shape- 
liness permanently, even after 
scores of trips to the laundry. 
BEAUTY AND COLORS 
PERMANENT—Everwear 
Hose holds its color despite the attacks of laundry chemicals. 
Our dyes are fast; the colors deep and even; each pair retains its 
criginal rich lustre and depth of color indefinitely. 

RIGIDLY GUARANTEED— Everwear purchased by the box is 
guaranteed against rips or holes for a definite period. (See price 
list below.) If rips or holes appear within the specified time—we 
or your dealer gladly replace them free. Your endless darning-job 
leaves home when Everwear comes in. 


REMEMBER: THAT THE FIVE VITAL IDEAS back of 
Everwear Hosiery are: unassailable quality, correct fit, comfort, 
a reasonable price and a definite replace guarantee. 
ASK YOUR DEALER— for Everwear Hose in 
the Red Box. He sells them at prices quoted 
below. If he hasn’t them—order direct of us. 
We will prepay express direct into your 
hands. State size, weight and color. 


Economy Forbids Paying 


Look for 


Fr fy More for Hose 


There’s a Size and Style of Everwear Hose for each member of the Family 


MEN —Select from this List 


Sizes 9 to 12 
Light and medium weight cotton —Black, Natural color, 
White, Blue, Steel Gray, Tan, Brown, Purple, Light 
Gray, Green, Burgundy, Heliotrope.—Pair 25c. 
Box 6 pair, Price $1.50, Gtd. 6 mos. 
Gauze weight silk lisle (a new style)—Black, 
White, Blue, Dark Gray, Tan, Purple, 
Light Gray, Green, Burgundy, Heliotrope. 
—Pair 35c. Box3 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. 
Medium weight silk liske—Black, Natural, 
White, Blue, Dark Gray, Tan, Purple, 
Light Gray, Green, Burgundy, Heliotrope. 
—Pair 50c. Box 6 pair, Price $3.00, Gtd. 6 mos. 
Fine cashmere— Black, Navy, Tan, Natural 
Mixed, Oxford.—Pair 35c. 
Box 6 pair, Price $2.00, Gtd. 6 mos. 
Light weight pure thread silk— Black, 
White, Blue, Tan, Purple, Light 
Gray, Green, Burgundy, Helio- 
trope.—Pair 50c. 
Box 3 pair, Price $1.50, Gtd. 3 mos. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY 


Pair 75c. 


a 


Pair 25c. 


CO., 


Women-—Sizes 8 to 11 


Light and medium weight cotton— Black, White, 
Natural, Black (Rib Top), White (Rib Top), Nat- 
ural (Rib Top), Black with white foot, Tan, Tan 
(Rib Top).—Pair 35c. 


Light and medium weight silk liske—Black, White, 
Natural, Black (Rib Top),White (Rib Top), Nat- 
ural (Rib Top), Tan, Tan (Rib Top).—Pair 50c. 


Light weight pure thread silk—Black, White, Tan.— 
We also supply special out-size hose for women 


Children—Sizes 5 to 74 


Tan, white or black, medium weight cotton.— 


Dept. 11, 


WOMEN and CHILDREN — Select from this List 


Children—sSizes 5 to 744 (Continued) 


Black and tan, heavy weight, double knee.— 
Pair 25c. Box 4 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. 
Black, fine cashmere.—Pair 35c. 
Box 3 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. 
White, black and tan, fine silk lisle—Pair 35e; 
Box 3 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. 


Box 6 pair, Price $2.00, Gtd. 6 mos. 


Children—Sizes 8 to 11 


Tan, white or black, medium weight cotton.— 

Pair 35c. Box 3 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. 
Black and tan, heavy weight, double knee.— 

Pair 35c. Box 3 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd, 3 mos. 


Box 6 pair, Price $3.00, Gtd. 6 mos. 
Box 3 pair, Price $2.25, Gtd. 3 mos. 


Black, fine cashmere.—Pair 50c. 
Box 3 pair, Price $1.50, Gtd. 3 mos. 
White, black and tan, fine silk lisle.—Pair 50c. 


Box 4 pair, Price $1.00, Gtd. 3 mos. Box 3 pair, Price $1.50, Gtd. 3 mos. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


HIER FREE 


When you market-Ask fo 


FAIRBANK PRODUCTS 


Gold Dust 


Ordinary dish water only cleans 
Put a dash of Gold 


Dust into the water, and it will go 


the surface. 


to the bottom of things, drive out 
every bit of dirt, every germ, every 
Gold Dust cleanses 
as well as it cleans. 


hidden particle. 


Gold Dust makes dishes sweeter 
and cleaner than ever before, and 
saves at least half the time ordinarily 
consumed in washing them. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do 


your work” 
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Fairy Soap 


Purity is the first requisite in a 
toilet and bath soap. 


Fairy Soap is pure because it is 
made from choice edible products. 


Besides, its floating, oval cake 
is a distinct advantage over other 
white toilet soaps. 


Costs but 5c, but you cannot 
get better soap at any price. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?” 


Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


There is no earthly excuse for rub- 
bing and scrubbing the life out of 
your clothes. Sunny Monday —a 
pure, white, vegetable-oil soap—con- 
tains a wonderful dirt-starter which 
saves rubbing, spares your back, 
and adds to the life of your clothes. 


Sunny Monday is the best laundry 
soap we know how to-make, and 
we have been in the business over 
twenty-five years. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will 


wash away your troubles” 
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Copyright 1912, The House of Kuppenheimer 


Clothes, generally, are like acquaintances: some you’re proud of; others there’s 
a doubt about. Select your spring suit as you would a friend. Remember, 


pageotaSL counts. Send for book, Styles for Men. 


For sale by the better clothiers. 
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fim Imterview With Mm Taft=By William W, Price 


HAT important legislation of benefit 
li: the country as a whole do you 

expect at this session of Congress, 

Mr. President?” I asked Mr. Taft, for 
URDAY EVENING Post. 
ler existing conditions in Congress, with 
se of one political faith and the Senate 
er—or of several, I might almost say — 
sourse, impossible to make predictions,” 
answer. ‘‘But I should like to see a gen- 
mward revision of the tariff, based upon 
: facts gathered by the tariff board— 
m fair alike to manufacturer and con- 
substantial financial and currency revision 
l enable our banking and currency laws 
orily to care for panics and make adjust- 
the needs of business; and the enactment 
‘kmen’s compensation bill. Of the three 
er the last of vital necessity and national 
nce. Although not affecting so many peo- 
he tariff, or possibly currency reform, it 
the very foundation of our prosperity 
tentment—harmonious and cordial rela- 
tween capital and labor. 
$ my earnest wish to see the tariff estab- 
n a permanent basis and relief given the 
‘rom inequalities complained of; but the 
lifference between the Republican position 
: Democratic position, the exigencies of 
from which the tariff ought to be entirely 
j, and other difficulties, do not promise so 
mmediate success as the people and the 
can party would like. There are also 
rious differences over proposed currency 
1s to make a gloomy outlook for changes 
session. 
zarding workmen’s compensation, how- 
are ought to be no injection of politics, and 
Obably will be none. Any law aimed at 
g conditions between labor and capital 
0 be free from political bias. My hope 
jef is that there will be passed at this 
with practically little disagreement between the Houses of Congress or among 
ties, a compensation bill that will be an enlightened substitute for the anciently 
| principles of the common law as applied to the liability of the employer to the 
ee for injuries or death sustained in daily work. Whatever I can consistently 
romote the passage of such a law I shall take pleasure in doing. It has been a 
pe that I might be able to sign a progressive measure of this kind before the close 
‘erm of office.” 
t there is already upon the statute books a liability law bearing upon the railroads 
‘ir employees?” 
at is true, but it is just the initiative in legislation of this kind, merely the 
ng of comprehensive laws fair alike to employer and employee. The proposed 
2m’s compensation I advocate is intended to take the place of the existing 
‘law. That law, which has only recently been declared constitutional by the 
1e Court, Attorney-General Wickersham intervening on behalf of the United 
only establishes the right of the employee of common carriers doing interstate 
$ to recover damages for injury or death resulting, in whole or in part, from the 
nee of the officers, agents or employees of the carrier, or by reason of any defect 
ieiency due to the carrier’s negligence in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, 
roadbed, works, boats, wharves or other equipment. It abolishes the fellow- 
> tule, provides that the fact that the employee may have been guilty of 
utory negligence should not bar recovery of damages, but should only reduce his 
2s in the proportion that his negligence contributed to his injury or death. The 
marked a long step in advance of the common-law rules and the statutes of many 
states, but is not abreast of the thought of our time in dealing with the relations 
n employer and employee. 
voking toward modern changes in this liability law, Congress, in a joint resolution 
‘ed by me June 25, 1910, created a commission, consisting of two senators, two 
mtatives and two persons selected by the President, for the purpose of making 
ugh investigation of the subject of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
Senator Sutherland is chairman of the commission. After eighteen months of 
horough consideration, a mass of valuable data having been gathered and decisions 


PHOTO. BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
President Taft Reading in His Study 


of the courts for many years having been care- 
fully analyzed, the commission made a report 
which I transmitted to Congress a short time ago, 
together with a bill that is now before Congress, 
also prepared by the commission. 

“Unanimously the commission determined 
that the present system of employers’ liability, 
based on negligence, with its attendant defenses 
of contributory negligence, assumption of risk and 
fellow-servant’s fault, no longer met modern 
industrial conditions. The doctrine of the com- 
mon law originated. when the relations between 
master and servant were comparatively simple; 
when machinery was not complex; when one man 
gave employment to comparatively few workmen 
and could personally supervise them to guard 
against accidents; and when all the employees 
of one man knew each other, their habits and 
faults. It was not unreasonable, therefore, that 
the employee should be denied damages where he 
had been negligent himself, or had accepted 
service with a full knowledge of all the risks 
involved, including that of a fellow servant who 
might be responsible for causing accident or 
death. 

“But today machinery is complicated and 
dangerous; steam and electricity and not horse 
and hand power move the industrial world. In 
the railroad field especially the occupations of 
the men are extra-hazardous, and there is deplor- 
able loss of life and limb. No longer does the 
employer know the habits and characteristics of 
the employee; small business has become one 
of huge proportions. One great railroad system 
of the country employs one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand men; master and servant are no 
longer in daily contact; supervision must be 
intrusted to officers and foremen; the real employer 
is far removed from the workmen. 

“Man today is injured through the inherent 
dangers of industry, and the basis of compensation 
ought to be changed and made a risk of industry 
itself, so that the liability will follow from the fact of injury. That should be sufficient, 
and the commission has reported a bill for compulsory compensation to employees 
of interstate railroads for injury or death arising out of and in the course of their 
employment. The remedy and compensation are to be exclusive of all others now 
provided by law. The bill embodies a most righteous and just solution of the 
question, fair alike to the railroads and to their employees.” 

“Why not extend the law to industries generally? Why confine it to the interstate- 
commerce railroads?”’ 

“The extension of the law should come by state legislation for the states. It is not 
within congressional jurisdiction to extend it. The authority of Congress to enact the 
proposed law has been questioned, but the commission has gone into the legal phases 
with great thoroughness, and I am satisfied that Congress has the constitutional power. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the employers’ liability case seems to establish the 
fact that this is a regulation of interstate commerce under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. There also arises the question whether the railroads are denied due process 
of law according to the fifth amendment to the Constitution, and still another objection 
might be that the right of trial by jury, according to the guaranty of the seventh 
amendment, is denied. ; 

“In the mean time the states will, I hope, direct thoughtful attention to the subject 
with a view to uniform legislation patterned after that which has been so carefully 
planned. A few of the states have already enacted laws looking to the elimination of 
the common-law doctrines. I should like to see the governors and legislatures of the 
various states try to reach a common basis for legislation. In many matters of no more 
vital consequence the states have sent representatives to conventions for the purpose 
of bringing about laws working in unity. 

“The United States is far behind other civilized nations of the world in workmen’s 
compensation. There are few countries where provision has not been made for work- 
men’s compensation independent of negligence. Most countries recognize the right 
of an injured workman to compensation in every case where there has not been 
willful intention or intoxication. The proposed law before Congress makes these the 
only two exceptions. In England ‘serious and willful misconduct’ are excluded except 
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in cases of death and long-continued disablement. ‘Inten- 
tional or gross imprudence’ excludes in Russia, while 
in a number of countries ‘intentional’ injuries only are 
excluded. Of course there arise the possibilities of much 
litigation to determine what constitutes ‘serious and willful 
misconduct.’ The railroad employee is compelled to meet 
frequent emergencies and to act with haste. What a man 
might do in haste he might not do after mature considera- 
tion. To prevent congestion of traffic in the switching 
yards there must be celerity of movement, and mistakes 
are sometimes made that are not ‘willful.’ The circum- 
stances under which a railroad man’s labors are performed 
are such that exceptions to the right of recovery should 
be confined to ‘willful intention’ or ‘intoxication.’ No 
railroad employee ought to endanger the lives of passen- 
gers and the property of his employer by going to his 
work in a state of intoxication or by becoming intoxicated 
while on duty. 

“The cost of settlement of accidents and deaths in 
England has been exceptionally small. Facts gathered 
some years ago showed that most of the litigation had 
been over questions of principle. The vast majority of the 
injury cases were settled by agreement. Fully ninety-five 
per cent of these were settled out of court. In the death 
cases there was not over twenty-five per cent before the 
courts, and these included cases where the apportionment 
of benefits among the beneficiaries had to be fixed. 

“Secretaries and officers of the trades’ unions were 
helpful in keeping cases out of the courts. Accidents were 
reported to them and settlements made without cost to 
the men. The thorough organization of the railroad men 
in this country would afford them opportunity to do 
likewise here, saving lawyers’ fees and other expenses.” 


Personal-Injury Lawyers Hit Hardest 


“FMHE matter of expensive court costs and all-round liti- 

gation is one of the principal things the proposed bill 
in Congress seeks to avoid. Under the common-law prin- 
ciple now prevailing in this country employees frequently 
recover from the railroads large verdicts for damages, but 
after counsel fees are paid, experts compensated and other 
costs deducted, the beneficiary does not receive on an 
average over fifty per cent of his compensation. The pay- 
ment of the judgment is often long delayed through appeals 
to the courts, and the employee finds himself in hard 
straits and his family suffering. He becomes embittered 
against his employer. The railroads themselves are put 
to heavy expenses in the employment of counsel and in 
other costs, including investigations by claim-agents. 
Then when the employee does receive the money adjudged 
to be due him he may invest it improperly, lose it all and 
in a short time, if he has been badly injured or incapaci- 
tated, become an object of charity or a burden to his labor 
organization. And this is only where the employee wins 
his suit. A large number bringing suit lose through some of 
the various defenses of 
the common law. If 
the employee has lost 
an arm or a leg he is 
in bad way to make a 
living for himself and 
his dependents. Under 
the law we now seek 
to have passed the 
employee does not 
have to prove himself 
free from carelessness. 
He simply proves the 
fact of his injury, and 
compensation auto- 
matically follows. 
Costs may be nothing 
or little. The only man 
whose feelings are hurt 
or whose pocket suf- 
fers is the personal- 
injury lawyer. The 
railroads and their 
employees will both 
save enormous ex- 
penses now connected 
with suits. So soon 
as the railroads under- 
stand that they must 
pay and the employee 
that he must accept 
definite compensation 
for injury, irrespective 
of cause, the incentive 
for the distortion of 
facts so prevalent will 
have been removed. 
The railroads will 
gather data regarding 
accidents and seek, by 
improvement in their 
equipment, to diminish 
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the number of accidents, and there will be profound benefit 
in minimizing the spirit of antagonism and the ill-feeling 
engendered by the present system. 

“The employer now has hanging over his head an indefi- 
nite liability, which under the proposed law will become 
a definite liability. Inadequate verdicts as well as exces- 
sive verdicts in the courts will no longer be possible. The 
employee gives up the possibility of unlimited damages in 
some cases, with a doubtful and expensive right of recovery 
for compensation that is definite and certain and reasonable 
in every case. 

“Figures show that the railroad companies are paying 
out annually about $10,500,000 for damages and settle- 
ments in suits for damages by employees and for death 
claims. Just how much greater this amount is when the 
salaries of claim-agents, counsel fees, and so forth, are 
included is not known. Under the proposed law the com- 
pensation to killed and injured would be about $15,000,000 
yearly. As the payments, however, would extend over a 
period of years, the roads would save in deferred payments 
to an extent to reduce the annual cost to approximately 
$13,000,000. For every dollar the roads now pay out they 
would pay $1.25. Of the $10,500,000 now paid, the bene- 
ficiaries receive perhaps not over $5,250,000, while under 
the proposed law they would get at least $14,000,000. 
That would mean close to $3 for every $1 the injured and 
the dependents of the dead now receive. Better relations 
between employers and employees will be incalculable 
in value, society will be benefited, and there will be an 
improvement in train service that will lessen dangers to 
the public and to all concerned.” 

‘How is the compensation to be distributed?”’ 

“Most of the foreign countries follow either of two 
methods—one requiring employers to pay assessments 
into an insurance fund that is administered under govern- 
ment supervision, and the other requiring direct payment 
to employees or dependents. The insurance scheme is said 
to work well in Germany where it fits in with the system 
of laws and conditions. It is not so well adapted to our 
laws and methods, particularly as applied to railroads. | In 
the case of small employers, where insolvency is liable, 
there might be good reasons for some method of insurance. 
A small employer may be ruined at any time by some 
calamity, and the wisdom of distributing the shock by 
means of insurance is apparent. 

“Mutual insurance applied to the interstate railroads 
would not be feasible and is not necessary. They have 
sufficient financial strength to meet all obligations, com- 
pensation to workmen and otherwise, and do not have to 
be forced to give guaranties. Direct payment is the best 
plan. Insurance, too, would penalize well-managed roads 
for the badly managed ones. The most serious objection to 
the insurance plan, though, is that it would have to be 
operated under government authority and supervision, 
necessitating a large addition to the list of government 
employees and an expense that could not be estimated. 
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} behind the other, three short sections of a 
pecial came sliding into the yard sidings below 


he depot. The cars clanked their drawheads 
r like manacles, as they were chivied and 
and shoved about by a regular chain-gang boss 
itch engine. Some of the cars were ordinary box 
st the plain galley slaves of commerce, but painted 
m blue and provided with barred gratings; some 
it cars laden with huge wheeled burdens hooded 
arpaulins; and a few were sleeping cars that had 
bright yellow at the beginning of the season, with 
red lettering down the sides, but now were faded 
bby saffron. 
s just getting good broad day. The sleazy dun 
hat had been racked up along the east—like mill- 
aft over from 
's remnant 
,as a poet might 
aid had there 
poet on hand 
0 say it—were 
nm asunder, and 
_the tear the 
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d at its own 
sss and pushing 
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th the wrong 
here was a taste 
less in the air, a 
compounded 
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aybe a little 
"as it was, there 
whopping big 
n of small 
te and black, 
r a volunteer 
ion committee. 
s of these boys 
ght and expect- 
contrast to the 
the yard hands, 
yked half dead 
p and yawned 
livered. The 
veleomed the 
ain at the depot 
1 alongside its 
sections. They 
nainly bare- 
1, but they 
splinters in the butts of the crossties and sharp 
in the cinder ballast of the roadbed with the 
ive agility of a race of primitives... 
st before the first string of cars halted and while 
king of the iron links still ran down its length like 
iignal being repeated, a lot of mop-headed men in 
appeared, crawling out from all sorts of unsus- 
sleeping places aboard. Magically a six-team of 
te Norman horses materialized, dragging empty 
ehind them. They must have been harnessed up 
: beforehand in a stock car somewhere. A cor- 
wooden runway appeared to sprout downward 
ward from an open car door, and down it bumped 
open wagon with a big sheet-iron cooking range 
d on it and one short length of stovepipe rising 
ike a stumpy fighting-top on an armored cruiser. 
vheels thumped against the solid earth a man in a 
ron, who had been balancing himself in the wagon, 
a match to some fuel in his firebox. Instantly 
noke came out of the top of the stack and a sting- 


ll of burning wood trailed behind him, as the six-: 


am hooked on and he and his moving kitchen went 
{ and rolling across shallow gulleys and*over a 
tommon, right into the red eye of the upcoming 
‘ther wagons followed, loaded with blue stakes, 
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ls of ropes, with great rolls of earth-stained canvas, 


h took the same route, with four-or six horses to 


and a born charioteer in a flannel shirt to drive it. \ 


mmon destination was a stretch of flat land a 
of a mile away from the track. Truck patches 
‘up against this site on one side and the outlying 
3 of the town flanked it on the other, and it was 
d with frayed fringes of ragweed and niggerheads, 
$ dotted over with the dried-mud. chimneys of 
. In the thin turf here a geometric pattern of 
ing-out pins now appeared to spring up simultane- 

th rag pennons of red and blue fluttering in the 
d at once a crew of men set to work with an orderly 
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confusion, only stopping now and then to bellow back the 
growing swarms of boys who hung eagerly on the flank of 
each new.operation. True to the promise of its litho- 
graphed glories, the circus was in our midst, rain or shine, 
for this day and date only. 

If there is any of the boy spirit left in us circus day may 
be esteemed to bring it out. And considering his age and 
bulk and his calling, there was a good deal of the boy left 
in old Judge Priest, our circuit judge—so much boy, in 
fact, that he, an early riser of note in a town much given 
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But One Look at the Face Made the Judge Hesitate 


to early rising, was up and dressing this morning a good 
hour ahead of his usual time. As he dressed he kept going 
to the side window of his bedroom and looking out. 
Eventually he had his reward. Through a break in the 
silver-leaf poplars he saw a great circus wagon crossing his 
line of vision an eighth of a mile away. Its top and sides 
were masked in canvas, but he caught a flicker of red and 
gold as the sun glinted on its wheels, and he saw the four 
horses tugging it along, with the dipping figure of the driver 
up above. The sight gave the old judge a little thrill down 
inside of him. 

“‘T reckin that fellow was right when he said a man is 
only as old as he feels,’ said Judge Priest to himself. 
“And I’m glad court ain’t in session—I honestly am.” 
He opened his door and called down into the body of the 
silent house below: ‘“‘Jeff! Oh, Jeff!”’ 

“Yas, suh,’”’ came up the prompt answer. 

“Jeff, you go out yonder to the kitchen and tell Aunt 
Dilsey to hurry along my breakfast. I’ll be down right 
away.” 

“Yas, suh,”’ said Jeff;. “I'll bring it right in, suh.” 

Jeff was as anxious as the judge that the ceremony of 
breakfast might be:speedily over; and, to tell the truth, so 
was Aunt Dilsey, who fluttered with impatience as she fried 
the judge’s matinal ham and dished up the hominy. Aunt 
Dilsey regularly patronized all circuses, but she specialized 
in sideshows. The‘sideshow got a dime of hers before the 
big show started and again after it ended. She could 
remember from year to year just how the sideshow banners 
looked and how many there were of them, and on the 
mantelpiece in her cabin was ranged a fly-blown row of 
freaks’ photographs, purchased at the exceedingly reason- 
able rate of ten cents for cabinet sizes and twenty-five 
for the full length. 

_So there was no delay about serving the judge’s break- 
fast or about clearing the table afterward. For that one 
morning, anyhow, the breakfast dishes went unwashed. 
Even as the judge put on his straw hat and came out on 
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the front porch, the back door was already discharging 
Jeff and Aunt Dilsey. By the time the judge had trav- 
ersed the shady yard and unlatched the front gate, Jeff 
was halfway to the showground and mending his gait 
all the time. Less than five minutes later Jeff was being 
ordered, somewhat rudely, off the side of a boarded-up 
cage, upon which he had climbed with a view to ascertain- 
ing, by a peep through the barred air-vent under the 
driver’s seat, whether the mysterious creature inside 
looked as strange as it smelled; and less than five minutes 
after that, Jeff, having reached a working understanding 
with the custodian of the cage, who likewise happened to 
be in charge of certain ring stock, was convoying a string 
of trick ponies to the water-trough over by the planing mill. 
Aunt Dilsey, moving more slowly—yet guided, neverthe- 
less, by a sure instinct — 
presently anchored 
herself at the precise 
spot where the sideshow 
tent would stand. Here 
several lodge sisters 
soon joined her. They 
formed a comfortable 
brown clump, station- 
ary in the midst of 
many brisk activities. 

The judge stood at 
his gate a minute, light- 
ing his cornecob pipe. 
As he stood there a 
farm wagon clattered 
by, coming in from the 
country. Its bed was 
full of kitchen chairs 
and the kitchen chairs 
contained a family, 
including two pretty 
country girls in their 
teens, who were dressed 
in fluttering white with 
a plenitude of red and 
blue ribbons. The 
head of the family, driv- 
ing, returned the 
judge’s waved greeting 
somewhat stiffly. It 
was plain that his per- 
son was chafed and his 
whole being put under 
restraint by the fell in- 
fluences of a Sunday 
coat and a hard collar 
buttoned on to the neck- 
band of his blue shirt. 

His pipe being lighted, the judge headed leisurely in the 
same direction that the laden farm wagon had taken. 
Along Clay Street from the judge’s house to the main part 
of town, where the business houses and the stores centered, 
was a mile walk nearly, up a fairly steepish hill and down 
again, but shaded well all the way by water maples and 
silver-leaf trees. There weren’t more than eight houses or 
ten along Clay Street, and these, with the exception of the 
judge’s roomy, white-porched house standing aloof in its 
two acres of poorly kept lawn, were all little two-room 
frame houses, each ina small, bare inclosure of its own, 
with wide, weed-grown spaces between it and its next-door 
neighbors. These were the homes of those who in a city 
would have been tenement dwellers. In front of them 
stretched narrow wooden sidewalks, dappled now with 
patches of shade and of soft, warm sunshine. 

Perhaps halfway along was a particularly shabby little 
brown house that pushed close up to the street line. A 
straggly catalpa tree shaded its narrow porch. This was 
the home of Lemuel Hammersmith; and Hammersmith 
seems such a name as should by right belong to a master- 
ful, upstanding man with something of Thor or Vulean or 
Judas Maccabzeus in him—it appears to have that sound. 
But Lemuel Hammersmith was no such man. Ina city he 
would have been lost altogether—swallowed up among a 
mass of more important, pushing folk. But in a town as 
small as ours he hada distinction. He belonged to more 
secret orders than any man in town—he belonged to all 
there were. Their small mummeries and mysteries, con- 
ducted behind closed doors, had for him a lure that there 
was no resisting; he just had to join. As I now recall, he 
never rose to high rank in any one of them, never wore the 
impressive regalia and the weighty title of a supreme officer; 
but when a lodge brother died he nearly always served on 
the committee‘that drew up the resolutions of respect. 
In moments of half-timid expanding he had been known to 
boast mildly that his signature, appended to resolutions of 
respect, suitably engrossed and properly framed, hung on 
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They All Three Went Straightway to the Sheriff’s Office 


the parlor walls of more than a hundred homes. He was 
a small and inconsequential man and he led a small and 
inconsequential life, giving his days to clerking in Noble & 
Barry’s coal office for fifty dollars a month, and his nights 
to his lodge meetings and to drawing up resolutions of 
respect. In the latter direction he certainly had a gift; 
the underlying sympathy of his nature found its outlet 
there. And he had a pale, sickly, overworked wife and 
a paler, sicklier child. 

On this circus day he had been stationed in front of his 
house for a good half hour, watching up the street for some 
one. This some one, as it turned out, was Judge Priest. 
At sight of the old judge coming along, Mr. Hammersmith 
went forward to meet him and fell in alongside, keeping 
pace with him. 

“Good mornin’, son,”’ said the old judge, who knew 
everybody that lived in town. ‘‘How’s the little feller this 
mornin’?” 

“Judge, I’m sorry to say that Lemuel Junior ain’t no 
better this mornin’,’’ answered the little coal clerk with 
a hitching of his voice. ‘“‘We’re afraid—his mother and 
me—that he ain’t never goin’ to be no better. I’ve had 
Doctor Lake in again and hesays there really ain’t anything 
we can do—he says it’s just a matter of a little time now. 
Old Aunt Hannah Holmes says he’s got bone erysipelas, 
and that if we could ’a’ got him away from here in time we 
might have saved him. But I don’t know—we done the 
best we could. I try to be reconciled. Lemuel Junior he 
suffers so at times that it’ll be a mercy, I reckin But 
it’s hard on you, judge—it’s turrible hard on you when it’s 
your only child.”’ 

“My son,” said the old judge, speaking slowly, ‘“‘it’s so 
hard that I know nothin’ I could say or do would be any 
comfort to you. But I’m sorry—I’m mighty sorry for you 
all. I know what itis. I buried mine, both of ’em, in one 
week’s time, and that’s thirty years and more ago; but 
it still hurts mightily sometimes. I wish’t there was 
something I could do.” 

“Well, there is,’ said Hammersmith—“‘there is, judge, 
maybe. That’s why I’ve been standin’ down here waitin’ 
for you. You see, Lemmy he was turrible sharp set on 
goin’ to the circus today. He’s been readin’ the circus bills 
that I’d bring home to him until he knew ’em off by heart. 
He always did have a mighty bright mind for rememberin’ 
things. We was aimin’ to take him to the show this 
evenin’, bundled up in a bedquilt, you know, and settin’ 
off with him in a kind of a quiet place somewhere. But 
he had a bad night and we just can’t make out to do it— 
he’s too weak to stand it—and it was most breakin’ his 
heart for a while; but then he said if he could just see the 
parade he’d be satisfied. 

“‘And, judge, that’s the point—he’s took it into his head 
that you can fix it some way so he can see it. We tried to 
argue him out of it, but you know how it is, tryin’ to argue 
with a child as sick as Lemuel Junior’s been. He—he 
won't listen to nothin’ we say.” 

A great compassion shadowed the judge’s face. His 
hand went out and found the sloping shoulder of the 
father and patted it clumsily. He didn’t say anything. 
There didn’t seem to be anything to say. 

“‘So we just had to humor him along. His maw has had 
him at the front window for an hour now, propped up on 
a pillow, waitin’ for you to come by. He wouldn’t listen 
to nothin’ else. And, judge—if you can humor him at 
all—any way at all—do it, please ae 

He broke off because they were almost in the shadow of 
the catalpa tree, and now the judge’s name was called out 
by a voice that was as thin and elfin as though the throat 
that spoke it were strung with fine silver wires. 

“Oh, judge—oh, Mister Judge Priest!’ 

The judge stopped, and, putting his hands on the palings, 
looked across them at the little sick boy. He saw a face 


that seemed to be all eyes and mouth and bulging, blue- 
veined forehead—it shockingly reminded him of a new- 
hatched sparrow—and the big eyes were feverishly alight 
with the look that is seen only in the eyes of those who 
already have begun to glimpse the great secret that lies 
beyond the ken of the rest of us. 

““Why, hello, little feller,” said the judge, with a false 
heartiness. ‘I’m sorry to see you laid up again.” 

“Judge Priest, sir,” said the sick boy, panting with 
weak eagerness, ‘I want tosee the grand free street parade. 
I’ve been sick a right smart while, and I can’t go to the 
circus; but I do want mightily to see the grand free street 
parade. And I want you, please, sir, to have ’em come up 
by this house.” : 

There was a world of confidence in the plea. Unnoticed 
by the boy, his mother, who had been fanning him, 
dropped the fan and put her apron over her face and leaned 
against the window-jamb, sobbing silently. The father, 
silent too, leaned against the fence, looking fixedly at 
nothing and wiping his eyes with the butt of his hand. 
Yes, it is possible for a man to wipe his eyes on his bare 
hand without seeming either grotesque or vulgar—even 
when the man who does it is a little inconsequential man— 
if his child is dying and his sight is blurred and his heart 
is fit to burst inside of him. The judge bent across the 
fence, and his face muscles were working, but his voice 
held steady. 

“Well, now, Lemmy,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d like to do it for you 
the best in the world; but, you see, boy, I don’t own this 
here circus—I don’t even know the gentleman that does 
own it.” 

“His name is Silver,”’ supplied the sick child—‘‘ Daniel 
P. Silver, owner of Silver’s Mammoth United Railroad 
Shows, Roman Hippodrome and Noah’s Ark Menagerie— 
that’s the man! I kin show you his picture on one of the 
showbills my paw brought home to me, and then you kin 
go right and find him.” 

“T’m afraid it wouldn’t do much good if I did know him, 
Lemmy,” said the old judge very gently. ‘‘ You see R 

“But ain’t you the judge at the big cotehouse?”’ 
demanded the child; ‘‘and can’t you put people in jail if 
they don’t-do what you tell ’em? That’s what my grand- 
pop says. He’s always tellin’ me stories about how you 
and him fought the Yankees, and he always votes for you 
too—my grandpop talks like he thought you could do 
anything. And, judge, please, sir, if you went to Mister 
Daniel P. Silver and told him that you was the big judge— 
and told him there was a little sick boy livin’ right up the 
road a piece in a little brown house—don’t you reckin he’d 
do it? It ain’t so very far out of the way if they go down 
Jefferson Street—it’s only a little ways. Judge, you'll 
make ’em do it, won’t you—for me?” 

“T’ll try, boy, I’ll shorely try to do what I kin,” said the 
old judge; “‘but if I can’t make ’em do it you won’t be 
disappointed, will you, Lemmy?” He fumbled in his 
pocket. “Here’s four bits for you—you tell your daddy 
to buy you something withit. I know your maw and daddy 
wouldn’t want you to take money from strangers, but of 
course it’s different with old friends like you and me. 
Here, you take it. And there’s something else,’ he went 
on. “‘I’ll bet you there’s one of those dagoes or somebody 
like that downtown with a lot of these here big toy rubber 
balloons—red and green and blue. ‘You tell me which 
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“Dll Fix Him—Red-Lighting Me Off My Own Privilege Car!”’ 


color you like the best and I’ll see that it’s sent 7 
here to you—the biggest balloon the man’s got — 

“T don’t want any balloon,” said the little voice f, 
“and I don’t want any four bits. I want to see th 
free street parade, and the herd of elephants, ; 
clown, and the man-eatin’ tigers, and everything. 
that parade to come by this house.” 

The judge looked hopelessly from the child to the 
and then to the father—they both had their faces 
still—and back into the sick child’s face agai 
four-bit piece lay shining on the porch floor wher 
fallen. The judge backed away, searching his n 
the right words to say. 

“Well, I’ll do what I can, Lemmy,” he repe: 
though he could find no other phrase—‘“‘T’ll ¢ 
I can.” 

The child rolled his head back against the pillo 
fied. ‘‘Then it’ll be all right, sir,’ he said with 
confidence. ‘‘My grandpop he said you could ¢ 
anything. You tell ’em, Mister Judge Priest, 
be a-waitin’ right here in this very window for ’e 
they pass.”’ 

Walking with his head down and his steps lagg 
old judge, turning into the main thoroughfare, wa 
run over by.a mare that came briskly along, dr 
light buggy with a tall man init. The tall man p 
the mare just in time. His name was Settle. 

“By gum, judge,” he said apologetically, 
mighty near gettin’ you that time!” 

“Hello, son,’’ said the judge absently; “which 
you headed?” 

“Downtown, same as everybody else,’ said 
“Jump in and IJ’ll take you right down, sir.” 

“Much obliged,” assented the old judge, as he 
himself heavily up between the skewed wheels ani 
himself so solidly at Settle’s left that the seat 
whined; “‘but I wish’t, if you’re not in too big | 
that you’d drive me up by them showgrounds firs 

“Glad to,” said Settle, as he swung the mar 
“T just come from there myself—been up lookir 
stock. ’Tain’t much. Goin’ up to look their st 
yourself, judge?”’ he asked, taking it for granted | 
man would naturally be interested in horseflesh, a 
would be a true guess so far as any man in that con 
was concerned. 

“Stock?” said the judge. ‘‘No, I want to see 
prietor of this here show. I won’t keep you wa 
a minute or two.” 

“The proprietor!’’ echoed Settle, surprised. “1 
circuit judge goin’ to see a circus man for—is it so 
about their license?” 

“No,” said the judge—‘“‘no, just some business- 
private business matter I want to see him on.” 

He offered no further explanation and Settle a 
none. At the grounds the smaller tents were all uj 
was quite a little dirty-white encampment of the 
just as they drove up the roof of the main tent ro: 
tops of its center poles, bellying and billowing like 
sea in the second act of Monte Cristo. Along | 
edge of the common, negro men were rigging boo 
planks for counters and sheets for awnings, ar 
women were unpacking the wares that would pres 
spread forth temptingly against the coming of t 
crowds—fried chicken and slabs 
fish, and ham and pies and fried ap 
overs. Leaving Settle checking th 
mare, the old judge made his wa 
the sod, already scuffed and de 
countless feet. A collarless, red-fai 
plainly a functionary of some sort 
toward him, and the judge put hi 
this man’s path. 

“Are you connected with this 
tion, suh?”’ he asked. 

“‘Yes,’’ said the man shortly, h 
ing his gait. 

“‘So I judged from your manne! 
portment, suh,”’ said the judge 
lookin’,’’ he went on, “‘for your pro} 

“Silver? He’s over yonder byt 
house.”’ 

“The which?” asked the judge 

“The cookhouse—the dining te 
plained the other, pointing. ‘‘Rig 
yonder beyond that second stake 1 
where you see smoke rising. ] 
likely to be pretty busy.” 

Behind the second stake wagon 
found a blocky, authoritative ma 
brown derby hat tilted back on. 
and heavy-lidded eyes like a fr 
knew him at once for the owner; 
look at the face made the judge 
Right then he felt that his was al 
already; and then the other op 
mouth and spoke, and Judge Pries 
on his heel and came away. T) 
was reasonably well seasoned to 
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profanity, but not to blasphemy that seemed to 
evil black smudge upon the clean air. He came 
the buggy and climbed in. 

your man?”’ asked Settle. 

* said the judge slowly, ‘I saw him.” 

ally downtown things had a holidaying look to 
Vall-eyed teams of country horses were tethered 
ing-racks in the short by-streets, flinching their 
\d setting themselves for abortive stampedes later 
llers of toy balloons circulated; a vender with 
iting line of patter sold to the same customers, 
succession, odorous hamburger and flat slabs of 
sisting variety of striped ice cream. At a main 
catercornered across from each other, the high- 
nn and his brother of the flat joint were at work, 
ng electric belts from the back of a buggy, the 
wn in the dust manipulating a spindle game. The 
up of shillabers were constantly circulating from 
- to the other, and as constantly investing. Even 
s couldn’t stay inside the stores—they kept dart- 
and darting back in again. A group of darkies 
nd a desirable point of observation along the 
and hold it for a minute or two, and 
a sudden unaccountable impulse 
ssert it and go streaking off down 
le of the street to find another that 
yway better. In front of the wagon 
ntry rigs were ranged three deep. 
nall boy who wasn’t at the show- 
was swarming round underfoot 
re, filled with a most delicious 
less that kept him moving. But 
riest, who would have joyed in 
ngs ordinarily, had an absent eye 

There was another picture per- 

1 his mind, a picture with a little 
Quse and a ragged catalpa tree for 
ound. 

at of Soule’s drug store his week- 
ies sat—the elder statesmen of the 
lted back in hard-bottomed chairs, 
rlegs drawn up under them out of 
offoot travel. But he passed them 
nodding an answer to their cho- 
eting, and went inside back behind 
sription case and sat down there 
10king his pipe soberly. 
der what ails Judge Priest?”’ said 
‘Jimmy Bagby. ‘He looks sort of 
ind low in his mind, don’t he?”’ 
ertainly does,’’ some one agreed. 
n hour later, when the sheriff came 
ig for him, Judge Priest was still 
lone behind the prescription case. 
2 sheriff was a middle-aged man, 
2r, in a wrinkled check suit and a 
it soiled fancy vest. The upper 
of this vest were bulged outward 
it by such frank articles of per- 
e as a red celluloid toothbrush, 
ristle-end up, a rubber mustache- 
da carpenter’s flat pencil. The 
had a longish mustache, iron-gray 
sots and of a greenish, blue-black 
2where, and he walked with a per- 
limp. He had a way, it at once 
d, of taking his comb out and run- 
hrough his mustache while in con- 
1, doing sowithout seeming to affect 
or the volume of his language. 
nin’, Judge Priest,”’ said the sheriff. ‘‘This here 
in wants to see you a minute about gettin’ out 
hment. I taken him first to the country judge’s 
it it seems like Judge Landis went up to Louisville 
it, and the magistrates’ offices air closed—both 
in fact; and so seein’ as this gentleman is in a 
i hurry, I taken the liberty of bringin’ him round 


» the judge could open his mouth, he of the dyed 
e was breaking in. 

sirree,” he began briskly. “If you’re the judge 
ant an attachment. I’ve got a good claim against 
er, and blame me if I don’t push it. I'll fix him— 
ing me off my own privilege car!’’ He puffed up 
‘e and injury. , 
tappears to be the main trouble?” asked the judge, 
; this belligerent one from under his hatbrim. 
. ‘it’ s simple enough,” explained theman. “Stanton 
pee — here’ s my card—and I’m the fixer for this 
he legal adjuster,see? Or, anyhow, I was until last 
And I likewise am—or was—half partner with Dan 
. the privilege car and in the speculative interests 
how—the flat joints and the rackets and all. You 
e now, I guess? Well, last night, coming up here 
last stand, me and Silver fell out over the split-up, 
viding the day’s profits—you understand, the 
$ cut up two ways every night—and I ketched him 
9 trim me. I called him down good and hard then, 


and blame if he didn’t have the nerve to call in that big 
boss razorback of his, named Saginaw, and a couple more 
rousters, and red-light me right off my own privilege car! 
Now what do you know about that?” 

“Only what you tell me,’ replied Judge Priest calmly. 
“Might I ask you what is the process of red-lightin’ a 
person of your callin’ in life?”’ 

“Chucking you off of a train without waiting for the 
train to stop, that’s what,’’ expounded the aggrieved Mr. 
Stanton. “It was pretty soft for me that I lit on the side 
of a dirt bank and we wasn’t moving very fast, else I’d ’a’ 
been killed. As ’twas I about ruined a suit of clothes and 
scraped most of the meat off of one leg.’”” He indicated the 
denuded limb by raising it stiffly a couple of times and then 
felt for his comb. Use of it appeared to have a somewhat 
soothing effect upon his feelings, and he continued: “So 
I limped up to the next station, two of the longest miles in 
the world, and caught a freight coming through, and here 
I am. And now I want to file against him—the dirty, 
red-lighting dog! 

“Why, he owes me money—plenty of it. Just like I told 
you, I’m the half owner of that privilege car, and besides 


She Through Tears and He With Eyes That Burned With a Dumb Joy Unutterable 


he borrowed money off of me at the beginning of the season 
and never offered to pay it back. I’ve got his personal 
notes right here to prove it.’ He felt for the documents 
and spread them, soiled and thumbed, upon the prescrip- 
tion shelf under the judge’s nose. ‘‘He’s sure got to settle 
with me before he gets out of this town. Don’t worry 
about me—I’ll put up cash bond to prove I’m on the level,” 
fishing out from his trousers pocket a bundle of bills with 
a rubber band on it. ‘Pretty lucky for me they didn’t 
know I had my bankroll with me last night!” 

“T suppose the attachment may issue,” said the judge, 
preparing to get up. 

“Fine,” said Stanton, with deep gratification in his 
bearing. ‘‘But here, wait a minute,’ he warned. ‘‘Don’t 
make no mistake and try to attach the whole works, 
because if you do you'll sure fall down on your face, judge. 
That’s all been provided for. The wagons and horses are 
all in Silver’s name and the cage animals are all in his wife’s 
name. And so when a hick constable or somebody comes 
round with an attachment, Dan says to him, ‘All right,’ 
he says, ‘go on and attach, but you can’t touch them 
animals,’ he says; and then friend wife flashes a bill of sale 
to show they are hers. The rube says ‘What’ll I do?’ and 
Silver says, ‘Why, let the animals out and take the wagons; 
but of course,’ he says, ‘you’re responsible for the lions 
and that pair of ferocious man-eating tigers and the rest 
of ’em. Go right ahead, ’ he says, ‘and help yourself.’ 
‘Yes,’ his wife says, ‘go ahead; but if you let any of my 


wild animals get away I’ll hold you liable, and also if you 
let any of ’em chew up anybody you'll pay the damages 
and not me,’ she says. ‘You'll have to be specially careful 
about Wallace the Ontamable,’ she says; ‘he’s et up two 
trainers already this season and crippled two-three more 
of the hands.’ 

“Well, if that don’t bluff the rube they take him round 
and give him a flash at Wallace. Wallace is old and feeble 
and he ain’t really much more dangerous than a kitten, 
but he looks rough; and Dan sidles up ’longside the wagon 
and touches a button that’s there to use during the bally- 
hoo, and then Wallace jumps up and down and roars a 
mile. D’ye make me there? Well, the floor of the cage is 
all iron strips, and when Dan touches that button it shoots 
about fifty volts of the real juice—electricity, you know— 
into Wallace’s feet and he acts ontamable. So of course 
that stumps the rube, and Dan like as not gets away with 
it without ever settling. Oh, it’s a foxy trick! And to 
think it was me myself that first put Silver on to it!” he. 
added lamentingly, with a sidelong look at the sheriff to 
see how that official was taking the disclosure of these 
professional secrets. As well as one might judge by a 
glance the sheriff was taking it unmoved. 
He was cutting off a chew of tobacco from 
a black plug. Stowing the morsel in his 
jaw, he advanced an idea of his own: 

“How about attachin’ the receipts in the 
ticket wagon?”’ 

“T don’t know about that either,’’ said 
the sophisticated Stanton. “Dan Silver 
is one of the wisest guys in this business. 
He had to be a wise guy to slip one over on 
an old big-leaguer like yours truly, and 
that’s no sidewalk banter either. You 
might attach the wagon and put a con- 
stable or somebody inside of it, and then 
like as not Dan’d find some way to flimflam 
him and make his getaway with the kale 
intact. You gotter give it to Dan Silver 
there. I guess he’s a stupid guy—yes, 
stupid like a bear cat!’’ His tone of 
reluctant admiration indicated that this 
last was spoken satirically and that seri- 
ously he regarded a bear cat as probably 
the astutest hybrid of all species. 

“‘ Are all circuses conducted in this gen- 
eral fashion, suh?”’ inquired the old judge 
softly. 

“No,” admitted Stanton, ‘‘they ain’t— 
the big ones ain’t anyway; but a lot of the 
small ones is. They gotter do it because 
a circus is always fair game for a sore rube. 
Once the tents come down a circus has got 
no friends. 

“T tell you what,’ he went on, struck 
amidships with a happy notion—‘“‘T tell 
you what you do. Lemme swear out an 
attachment against the band wagon and 
the band-wagon team, and you go serve 
it right away, sheriff. That’ll fix him, 
I guess.” 

“How so?” put in the judge, still seeking 
information for his own enlightenment. 

“Why, you see, if you tie up that band 
wagon Dan Silver can’t use it for parading. 
He ain’t got but just the one, and a circus 
parade without a band wagon will look 
pretty sick, I should say. It’ll look more 
like something else, a funeral, for example.” 
The pleased grafter grinned maliciously. 

“‘Tt’s like this—the band wagon is the key to the whole 
works,” he went on. “It’s the first thing off the lot when 
the parade starts—the driver is the only one that has the 
route. You cut the band wagon out and you’ve just 
naturally got that parade snarled up to hell and gone.” 

Judge Priest got upon his feet and advanced upon the 
exultant stranger. He seemed more interested than at 
any time. 

“Suh,” he asked, ‘‘let me see if I understand you 
properly. The band wagon is the guidin’ motive, as it 
were, of the entire parade—is that right?” 

“You’ve got it,’ Stanton assured him. ‘Even the stock 
is trained to follow the band wagon. They steer by the 
music up ahead. Cop the band wagon out and the rest of 
”em won’t know which way to go—that’s the rule wherever 
there’s a road show travelin’.”’ 

“Ah hah,” said the judge reflectively, ‘‘I see.’’ 

“But say, look here, judge,’’ said Stanton. ‘Begging 
your pardon and not trying to rush you nor nothing, but 
if you’re going to attach that band wagon of Dan Silver’s 
for me you gotter hurry. That parade is due to leave the 
lot in less’n half an hour from now.” 

He was gratified to note that his warning appeared to 
grease the joints in the old judge’s legs. They all three 
went straightway to the sheriff’s office, which chanced to 
be only two doors away, and there the preliminaries neces- 
sary to legal seizures touching on a certain described and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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OU’VE got 
to have the 
players to 


win in baseball. 
“Of course you 
have!’’ I hear 
somebody say- 
ing. And yet 
there are many 
who think that a 
manager with 
plenty of money 
to spend in sal- 
aries and a 
knowledge of the 
inside game 
ean construct a 
winning baseball 
machine out of 
nine willing ath- 
letes and a few 
subs. Ifyou can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear you certainly can’t 
make a diamond star out of a minor-league reputation. 
Of course the players have got to have the manager; but 
I give all of the credit to the men on the firing line. A 
great general can’t win a battle with chocolate soldiers. 

The first big problem then in the major leagues is to 
land the players. And when a person stops to think of 
it—which the fan doesn’t do often enough—therearefifteen 
managers besides yourself working on that same problem, 
busy day and night, hustling to beat you to every promis- 
ing youngster who may develop into a Murphy, a Cobb or 
a Mathewson. It sure keeps you guessing—and that’s 
why managing a ball club keeps you from growing old. 

Suppose a manager does have several scouts out beat- 
ing the bushes, as the saying is. It would take an army 
of recruiting officers to cover the whole country. You have 
to rely largely upon the tips from minor-league managers, 
baseball players who are friendly to you—and upon the 
fan. The derivation of the word “fan” is not altogether 
clear, but it is supposed to have come from St. Louis. In 
the day of Comiskey’s great American Association Club, 
a baseball enthusiast used to haunt headquarters when 
the winter league was gathered about the stove. He was 
an encyclopedia of diamond information—knew the bat- 
ting and fielding averages of about every player from the 
time that the soldiers brought the national pastime home 
from the Civil War. Even the insiders marveled at his 
abundance of useless information. 

“What would you call that fellow?” some one asked. 

“‘T’d call him a fanatic,’”’ was the reply. 

“Clip the word and call him a fan,’ said another— 
“Ted’’ Sullivan claims to be the patentee. Anyhow, fan 
it became. And the baseball enthusiast certainly is a 
fanatic. But I am for him because he gives me many a 
good tip on promising players—and many a tip that isn’t 
worth the stationery it’s written on. 


PHOTO. BY ARMIGER 

“Uncle Ben’’ Shibe, Owner and 
President of the World’s Cham: 
pions, Watching Them at Work 


The Discovery of Danforth 


HREE years ago I heard of a player in Deming, New 

Mexico, through an Eastern fan who had been in that 
country and had seen the player perform. I didn’t know 
the fan; didn’t know anybody in New Mexico from whom 
I could check up my information. But as the youngster 
was touted as a wonder—great fielder, heavy hitter and 
daring base-runner—I wanted to learn more about him. It 
happened that I was going to California for a vacation, and 
as Deming was on the direct line I stopped off there though 
I didn’t know a soul. The hotel proprietor sent me to 
the pitcher of the team, who was a prominent business man 
of the town. I looked him up, told him of my errand, and 
asked him if, for my benefit, he wouldn’t get this “‘ great out- 
fielder’’ and a few other players out to the park so I could 
look the youngster over. Now the pitcher was a pretty 
clever fellow. He knew that the player who had been 
recommended to me as a wonder did not have a chance to 
make good in the majors. But he thought that it would be 
some satisfaction to me, so long as I had made the stop- 
over, to see the player in action. Well, I came, I saw, and 
I went away without the player. Before leaving town, 
however, I got pretty well acquainted with the pitcher and 
some day he may send me a youngster worth having. My 
stop-over at Deming may bring returns yet. 

In a game at Philadelphia last season Detroit had us 
beaten. The Tigers had batted Plank pretty hard. Just 
to see what he could do I sent a green recruit to the pitch- 
ing mound. His name was Danforth, and he was a young 


collegian from Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Probably 
he had never beforeseenacrowdofmorethan fifteen hundred 
people. Strange to say, when he faced the slugging Tigers 
he was as cool and unconcerned as a veteran. To my sur- 
prise he struck out Bush, and then retired Cobb and 
Crawford on weak infield hits. The boy looked pretty 
good. A few days later we got into a nip-and-tuck game 
with Chicago. The score was a tie when the White Sox 
filled the bases with one man out. I yanked my regular 
pitcher and substituted Danforth. He struck out the first 
batter who faced him and the next man rolled out to third. 
Danforth kept right on pitching airtight ball, and in the 
eleventh inning we beat the Sox 4 to 1. The rescue work 
of this southpaw youngster attracted wide attention and 
folks began to wonder how I picked him up. The credit 
belongs to my players, not tome. Here’s the story: 

On our training trip to Texas a few years ago several of 
the Athletics met a Texas merchant. He is one of the most 
ardent fans I have ever known and he liked the boys of our 
club from the start. Soon he became friendly with all of us 
and now every season he makes one Western trip with the 
team. He travels with us, eats with us, puts on a uniform 
and rides to the park with the boys. He tosses the ball 
about in preliminary practice and watches the game from 
the bench. It is his annual vacation, the only outing he 
takes during the year. All of the team like him, and we’d 
be willing to let it go at that, but for some reason he is 
continually talking about his obligation to the club. To 
pay us back it has been his ambition to discover what he 
calls a “phenom.”’ It looks as though his wish was to be 
gratified, for he discovered Danforth. Not only that, but 
he induced the boy to join the professional ranks, made all 
the arrangements with him, got his name to a contract 
and ticketed him to Philadelphia. The rest I have told. 


Dragging Eddie Collins Out of College 


N SECURING young players people get the impression 

that all the manager has to do is to mail the youngster 
a contract or send some one to see him, and that the player 
will immediately jump at the chance to sign. This is far 
from the case. Oftentimes it is necessary to work on the 
player for a year or more before getting his name to a con- 
tract. And all this time some other club or clubs may be 
after him, working just as hard to secure the youngster. 

About seven years ago Coakley, a graduate of Holy 
Cross, was a member of the pitching staff of the Athletics. 
He tipped me off to a collegian who was playing that sum- 
mer on a team in New Hampshire and said that the boy 
was a “comer.” I gave Coakley permission to pitch a 
game for this independent team and he returned from New 
Hampshire full of enthusiasm about this college star. 
Immediately I sent one of my extra players, who was a 
good ‘‘mixer’’ and made friends easily, to get acquainted 
with the collegian. He got on good terms with him, but 
could not do business with the player. The trouble was 
that the youngster was slated to captain the ’varsity 
nine at Columbia University, and with the experience of 
another collegian in his mind he was afraid that to sign 
a professional contract would affect his amateur standing. 

By this time I felt pretty sure that I wanted the young- 
ster. I encouraged him in his ambition to complete his 
college course; and further than that, I did not want his 
amateur standing affected, because I wished him to learn 
all the baseball he could on the college diamond. There- 
fore I did not press him to sign a contract against his better 
judgment—but I did not get out of touch with him. Not 
a month went by during the next year that he did not 
receive a letter written on the Athletics’ stationery. Not- 
withstanding all this effort, I might not have signed the 
collegian had it not been for the friendly assistance of a 
professional ballplayer who was not a member of my team. 
This man made a business of college coaching in the spring, 
and he had got quite close to the captain of the Columbia 
*varsity. Fortunately for us, the coach thought he was 
under some slight obligation to me, and so he advised the 
collegian to don an Athletic uniform. Otherwise this 
youngster, who in point of all-round excellence is without 
a peer in the major leagues today, might now be seen in 
the line-up of a rival club in our league. I am speaking 
of Eddie Collins, second baseman of the Athletics. 

Many other players come in just the same way—come 
through what I call my correspondence bureau. This 
bureau I started "way back when I was managing Mil- 
waukee. It was recruited largely from ballplayers—men 
I had played with and men I had met on and off the 
diamond. Every year the list has grown, perhaps because, 
early in my career on the diamond, I made it a rule never 
to turn down a ballplayer. If a player wanted something 


and I could pos- 
sibly accommo- 
date him I went 
out of my way to 
do him a favor. 
In this manner 
I have made 
friends and have 
kept them. 

But the corre- 
spondents in this 
bureau are not 
by any means 
limited to ball- 
players and 
minor-league 
managers. For 
some reason an 
army of fans 
throughout the 
country seems to 
be friendly to the 
Athletics, and they are continually doing the 
bolster up the champions with new material. NM 
the fan a mine of assorted baseball knowledge, bi 
inveterate letter writer. He ‘‘takes his pen in 
frequently as do those queer folks who write let 
daily papers, kicking about this thing or that, a 
the editor how to run his business. We all | 
there are baseball enthusiasts from Maine to ( 
It is not an unusual thing for me to receive in 
mail letters from California, from Colorado, f 
Hampshire, and, of course, from Pennsylvani 
mending some player who, the fan believes, has 
ing of a Speaker or a Wagner. My policy is 
reply to such letters, even though I sometim 
twenty in a single day. Outside of the time 
answering these communications, the answers 
nothing; and every reply, perhaps, makes me 
While in very many cases I never try out t 
recommended, there may come a time when the 
has taken the trouble to write to me may be able 
fine young player my way. 

The character of my replies to these letters of r 
dation varies, of course. I may say that at the 
not in a position to handle the player, but that 
not succeed in getting an opening I may be ab 
the matter up with him a little lateron. But I a 
letter. Suppose, however, I am particularly in 
youngster; then I try to make inquiries about t 
mended player in his territory. This is another 
the correspondence bureau, for I have a list o 
experts all over the country to whom I can go fc 
on a player’s ability. These reports determine 
quent action; if favorable I send a man to see 1 
perform in a game, and if the scout’s report is sa 
I enter into negotiations with the youngster. Sor 
I suppose, think that I saw great players in m 
present Athletic stars. Nothing toit! I felt sure 
were good raw material, but I confess that I fe 
sure about other green material that never deve 
stars. When you don’t pay out money for youn; 
can afford to take a chance. 


Captain Davis and Ma 
Chance Shaking Hands; 
Game of the World’s , 


Handling More Important Than Sch 


NCE you get your hands on them, the next 1 
school and handle the ballplayers. And of th 
more important is the handling. It’s all sur 
strange to say, in my argument in favor of 1 
manager. Sounds queer, but to explain: 

Before I became an American League mana 
only waiting for the time when I could discard m 
and direct the team from the bench. It wasn’t } 
any aristocratic notions—far from it. Some o 
friends are among the players; but there are ti 
a manager can mix with his men and times when! 
for them to have him flock by himself. No one k 
many lonely hours I’ve spent in carrying out 
when I could have gone into another room in th 
down into the lobby and found companions 
a jolly lot of clean young fellows. If a manage 
uniform he must ride with the players in the 
from the grounds—that is, if the men dress at t 
the Athletics have always done. I found, no n 
careful I was, that I would take a player to tas! 
ately after the game for some play he had pulled 
nine times out of ten that player knew that he 
the wrong play; he was sore at himself for mak 
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n no mood to be cen- 
articularly before the 
ayers. As I couldn’t 
yself to leave the men 
til they had had time 
their errors over by 
ves and get the kinks 
ieir nerves, I decided 
aust keep to myself 
1e game was over. 
is wiser to wait until 
t day to talk to a 
bout a bad play, and 
time of all is after he 
le an especially fine 
hen, after handing 
. for his good work, 
explain how heshould 
de the play he pulled 
g. 

. is another reason : x 
n my opinion, favors ie Fe Pe ea 

2h manager over the PHOTO. BY ARMIGER 

manager. It might 

ir to some critics of the game; certainly it didn’t 
eran player who in a recent interview made some 
nts about my methods. After paying me a nice 
vent he went on to say: ‘‘But the bench manager 
ainst it more or less, and after Mr. Batter leaves 
*h or the Messrs. Fielders go out to their stations 
on the bench can’t do much else but pull.” 


ow McInnis Won His First-Sack Job 


"S a mistake. The boss on the bench can do far 
> than that—just how much I decline to state. 
; the bench manager can do—he can see that each 
the bench is learning baseball every second of play. 
r that for a moment. A club carries, we’ll say, 
three men. There are nine in the game, which 
fourteen players who do not take part. Now, 
ig to our system, these men must not be idle—that 
headpieces must be in the game every minute even 
they cannot handle a ball or face the pitcher. Look 
ench when a playing manager has taken his place 
he bat or on first, and youare likely to see a number 
1en conversing among themselves and paying little 
tention to what is going on in the game. And yet 
going on is of the utmost importance to them 
business. They are youngsters who don’t know 
2ague ball, and they are the pitchers who should 
be on the keen scent for the weaknesses of the 
g players at the bat. Even if they are the regular 
ite fielders they should be learning how to play 
ttain batter and how the team’s regulars play to 
p the hit-and-run game and to head off base hits. 
) manager will see to it that these extra players are 
t baseball every play of the nine innings. Inci- 
r this makes for good discipline in a team. 
\thletics’ policy is to take the recruits South about 
1 before the regulars begin their spring training. It 
r not to have the older players along at first; they 
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Chief Bender, Pitcher 


se we 


Athletics Watching New York at Practice 


embarrass the youngsters. I want the young player to go 
ahead without suggestions and play his own game. If he 
can’t play his own game he certainly can’t play mine. 
Sometimes recruits are let out by our club who say after- 
ward: ‘Why, Mack never showed mea thing.”’ It wasn’t 
necessary. There is no use wasting time on a youngster 
who hasn’t natural ability; it’s a waste of his time as well 
as the manager’s, because he’d better quit the game. When 
a player gives promise then you must devote as much 
time as possible to him, and your players must help in this 
schooling. Here I am reminded of the schooling we gave 
McInnis. 

In another article I have told of my problem of finding 
a place on the regular team for this hard-hitting youngster, 
of my hunch to try him on first, and how he took to the 
position like a duck to water. With me it was taking a 
chance, and as the boy had always played short or second 
it was almost a hundred-to-one shot that he wouldn’t make 
good. There’s an inside story to this. The club. was 
carrying a substitute first baseman at that time whose 
name I won’t mention. I had this player sized up right; 
and so I told McInnis to take a mitt and play first in prac- 
tice at every opportunity, but to try to keep to himself the 
fact that he was after that position. The boy kept his 
mouth shut—and kept after that first-sack job. In prac- 
tice, when he had taken his turn at bat, he would run 
down to first, take up a mitt and begin to play the position. 
Soon his playing began to attract attention, and then I 
noticed that the regular substitute was openly resenting 
this interference with what he thought were his rights. 
Every time he saw McInnis on the bag he would run to 
the position himself and shove the youngster out of the 
way. When I began to see that McInnis had in him the 
making of a great first baseman, I interfered, called the reg- 
ular substitute to the bench and instructed McInnis to play 
the bag in practice. 

The difference in Captain Davis’ attitude, on the other 
hand, was very marked. If McInnis had been his brother 
he could not have taken more pains to teach the boy the 
fine points of the first baseman’s job. And yet McInnis was 
after Davis’ position! Some might think that it is too 
much to ask of a man; that for an old player to give up his 
knowledge to a youngster who is after the regular’s job is 
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Manager McGraw, New York Nationals, on the Coaching Line 


asking too much of human 
nature. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the veterans help 
the youngsters in every pos- 
sible way. Ballplayers recog- 
nize that the game means the 
survival of the fittest, and 
that it is better to yield grace- 
fully, be friendly to the young 
blood, and so work for the 
good of the team. Young 
players remember what the 
veterans have done for them, 
and the club-owners do not 
forget either. A player who 
has given a team faithful serv- 
ice, both in playing and in 
schooling youngsters, is well 
cared for. In the above case 
I had no compunction about 
letting the substitute first 
baseman go. On the other 
hand, I was particularly 
anxious that Davis should 
find a good berth. After his services to the Athletics 
nothing was too good for him, and I hope and believe that 
he will succeed as the manager of the Cleveland club. 

In developing young players we are lucky enough to 
find, once in a while, that the youngster has all the ear- 
marks of a ballplayer. In the practice games he fields the 
ball well, throws accurately and shows that he can hit. 
Because of his work in the spring practice we decide to play 
him in our regular championship games, let us say. Now, 
he has been accustomed to appear before a crowd of from 
five hundred to one thousand spectators. He makes his 
bow as a major leaguer before a crowd of twenty thousand. 
Perhaps he has never before seen so many people together 
in his young life. Is it any more than natural that he should 
grow a little bit nervous? In the first inning a ball is hit to 
him. The chances are that he sees, instead of one ball, two 
or three. He fumbles, picks up the ball and throws over 
the first baseman’s head. The crowd yells! He imagines 
that every spectator is yelling at him. But the game goes 
on, and the player avoids all the chances he possibly can, 
praying all the while for the last man out in the ninth 
inning. It would be unwise to start this player in the next 
game. The confidence that he obtained during the spring 
practice has disappeared entirely, and he must regain it. 
He has shown that he possesses the ability to play up to 
the standard of the other members of the team, and the 
proper way to handle him is to let the young player become 
accustomed to his new and larger surroundings. 


The Importance of Self Confidence 


FEES we get the player who during spring practice shows 
equal playing ability, but who is possessed of more than 
the average amount of confidence. Nothing seems to worry 
him. He can perform as well before a large crowd as before 
a small gathering of people. He may make an error on the 
first ball he tries to handle, but the next play he may go 
over into another man’s territory to field a ball and handle 
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Jack Coombs, Pitcher 
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it cleanly. This is the difference between the two players, 
both of whom possess the same standard of ‘‘mechanical”’ 
ability. But in the long run we find the two men equally 
matched. 

In baseball it is termed “ calling’? a man when we try to 
correct his mistakes. Here is, perhaps, the most delicate 
matter with which a manager has to deal. A new player 
makes an error or makes a play in the wrong way. Per- 
haps we can talk to him about it—tell him how the play 
should have been made—and it has the desired effect of 
helping him in making other plays. This direct method 
applies to one class of players. Those differently consti- 
tuted must be dealt with in an entirely different way. 
What I am about to say might surprise the manager of a 
factory, for example, but I know it’s good business. It’s 
this: With a certain type of player his misplays must be 
overlooked altogether! To take the player to task and 
try to correct his faults would result in his losing all of the 
confidence he had in himself, and he might never be of any 
value to the club. 

Players of this stamp must be left entirely alone. While 
it may take time, they will master the situation them- 
selves. Many a good natural player has failed to show 
major-league form simply because he was “called” at the 
inopportune time. 

Another general rule: There is a time for everything—a 
time when and a time when not to call men down, and usu- 
ally the bench is not the place to doit. There is no telling 
how bad an effect untimely criticism may have on a sensi- 
tive player. Perhaps this sounds like a paradox, for to the 
average spectator a player who can stand up before a big 
crowd and on occasions be ragged for a “‘boot”’ or a “‘muff”’ 
eannot be thin-skinned. This is far from true. I could 
draw a lesson from an experience with one of my regular 
team. He’sa star today, but it took a lot of careful han- 
dling to develop him, and I learned from one big mistake. 


Handling Sensitive Men With Kid Gloves 


E WERE playing Cleveland on the home grounds one 

season and had what seemed like a comfortable lead. 
Two men were out and the bases filled when Flick drove a 
hard-hit ball into the outfield. It should have been only a 
single and the second run ought to have been cut off at the 
plate. Butthe man who fielded the hit—call him Ben, which 
isn’t. his name—played the ball badly and it got by hin— 
went for three bases. Threerunsscored and Cleveland beat 
us6to5. It happened that we needed that game, and I felt 
pretty sore about it; so I went after Ben about the play, 
explaining how it should have been made. I wasn’t angry, 
but I was mighty serious. Ben didn’t say a word, but I 
could see by his manner that he was all cut up about it, and 
he ‘“‘flew the coop” without a word as to where he was 
going. This was on Friday, and on Saturday he was miss- 
ing from the line-up. I made excuses for him to the other 
players and to the newspaper men—said he was sick and 
needed a day off; but I knew that my bluff didn’t go very far. 
At the same time I telegraphed Ben to meet me in Newark 
on Sunday, sending the wire to his home, for I guessed 
that he had headed straight for his native town. It was 
my practice to run over to Newark once in a while, watch 
the game and see some young player work, but this time my 
only thought was to get in touch with Ben. Sure enough, 
he was on hand at the gate, waiting for me. I took him 
aside, and to get a line on his feelings my first words were: 

“Ben, you've 
made a mistake.” 

“T know I have,”’ 
he replied. ‘I’ve 
got to play ball for 
a living. I made a 
mistake.” 

Then I saw that 
he wanted to come 
back. I had to have 
him—that’s all 
there was to it—but 
I was mighty glad 
to know that he 
would return with- 
out any argument. 
Moreover, I saw 
that I could give 
him a little friendly 
talk, which I did, 
speaking kindly and 
telling him that he 
was too sensitive; 
that. my one idea in 
“calling’’ himwas to 
help him with his 
play; that I was 
thinking about the 
good of the team 
and that he must 
remember it was all 
in the game. I 
harped on the fact 
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that he was too sensitive. Well, he took it in the right 
spirit and that day he returned with me to Philadelphia. 
At morning practice on Monday I saw him standing alone 
near the stand, eying two of our players who were talking 
together at the plate. I went over to him, and without 
any warning sprung this on him: 

“Ben, I can tell you what you are thinking.” 

He looked up in surprise and shook his head doggedly. 

“Ben, you are thinking that those fellows at the plate 
are talking about you.” 

“That’s right,’”’ he replied in surprise; “but how did 
you know?” 

“Oh, I just knew. Now you are dead wrong—they’re 
not even thinking about you. It’s all in your mind—part 
of your sensitiveness—and you must get rid of it. Until 
you do you'll never play the ball you are capable of.” 

Well, I kept after him day after day in the same way — 
tried always to be kind and to help him. Perhaps some of 
these new-fangled doctors, who don’t believe in medicine 
and hand out talk instead of prescriptions, would have 
called it mental healing. Anyhow it worked. I cured Ben 
of his sensitiveness, and as he got over it his playing 
improved. You see, his attention wasn’t divided. His 
mind was entirely on the game. He gave more and more 
of himself to the service of the club. So he developed into 
a star. In all this I wasn’t teaching him baseball—for he 
didn’t need any mechanical training. I was simply getting 
into his head the one great thing for a professional player 
to remember—that the ball field is no place for troubles. 
No matter what a man’s troubles are off the diamond, he 
must leave them behind when he goes on the field. In 
the game he must attend strictly to business. I suppose 
the wise ‘‘profs” at the colleges would call it the psychol- 
ogy of the game. Perhaps they are right, but I didn’t get 
it out of books. It came from studying men—their dis- 
positions, their mental slants. To my mind this is the most 
interesting part of a manager’s job. The manager must 
know what he can expect of every man in an emergency. 
There are some pitchers who in the mechanics of the game 
are the equals of any boxman in the big leagues, and who 
ought to be able to pitch shut-out ball in a world’s series, 
but you will never see them in important games. Why? 
Because they are afraid of the opposing batters. 

I know a certain pitcher who, when he is going right, 
is without a superior in either league. When pitching 
against batters whom he thinks he can beat he will mow 
them down, one, two, three; but the trouble is he under- 
rates his own ability in a crisis. This particular player 
was showing beautiful form in practice before a very 
important series. The man who was catching him came 
to the manager and said: ‘‘ You ought to put him in the 
game. He’s right—he’s got everything—he’ll mow ’em 
down.” So the manager, doubting in his own mind, 
spoke to the pitcher and asked him whether he would like 
to go into the box. He looked frightened, hung his head, 
then began to rub his arm. 

“T’m afraid my arm isn’t right,’ he replied. ‘Afraid 
I’ve caught cold in it. I might go bad. You’d better 
not risk it—it’s too important a series. If I’m right 
tomorrow I’d like to pitch.” ' 

It was all in his mind; but if he had faced that team in 
such a state he certainly would have gone bad. He would 
probably have passed a couple of men, hit another, then 
grooved the plate in order to get the ball over, and the 
batter would have lined out a long hit. Before another 
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pitcher cculd have been substituted the game wo 
Confidence is everything. Some 
slow getting it, but once they have it they neve 
Other men who ought to have it never seem to g 
is queer, sometimes it’s disheartening, but—it’s ¢ 
game. 

Sometimes the whole team has its confidence 
Then the manager is certainly up against it. Th 
because the players are mentally overtrained. 1 
gets worked up to a pitch where their nerves ar 
unstrung. They become irritable and every lit 
annoys them. In particular, they cannot get 
out of their heads. This happens when your lea 
championship race is small, when the next team is 
up, game by game, until it is right on your } 
let us say, you are in second place, striving to ove} 
flying leaders. The team ahead refuses to drop 
Your players, by a supreme effort, win a hard se 
yet gain no ground because the leaders also win 
they never lose!’’ your men exclaim. ‘Oh, wl 
use? The other clubs can’t beat ’em. We can’t 
pennant without some help from the other clubs 

In this emergency it is absolutely necessary 
manager to get the minds of the men away from 
test for first place. It isn’t easy, but they must 
to forget what the rival club is doing and must p 
regular game as though they had a comfortable ] 
other words, they must take their eyes off the se 
and keep them on the ball. 


The Best Medicine for the Blues 


AST season we landed in Detroit a game an 
behind the Tigers. We were determined to wi 
three out of four and take the lead. We counted or 
less than an even break in the series. But to « 
disappointment the Tigers made a clean sweep, ¢ 
us four straight games and increasing their ac 
to five and a half games, which is considered a pr 
lead in a close championship race. Was it any 
that the Detroit fan went wildjor that the Athle 
mighty blue, almost despondent? 

We were to catch the early train for St. Loui: 
the players went directly from the grounds to th 
in uniform. It was necessary for me to ride with 
the bus in order to make the train, and when I « 
of the grounds I found a crowd about our player: 
fun at the expense of the fallen world’s champio 
crack at our players struck home: 

“P’r’aps youse kin beat Saint Looey!”’ shoute 

The faces of our players were set. They weren 
a word, but each man looked as if he had lost 
friend. Naturally it was hard enough to tak 
without being handed this line of talk. I too 
situation, and as I climbed into the bus I let out 
smile. Just then some one in the crowd yelled 
Connie, what do you think of us?” 

“Think of you?” I replied, still smiling. 
been trying to tell me that Detroit is a poor baseb 
I want to tell you that you’re a first-class basek 
and you’ve got a great baseball team!” This 
them and they shouted with approval. Then I 
my hand for silence, retired my smile and gave t 
parting shot: ‘‘But don’t forget this—when 1 
back we'll be right up there shaking hands with y 

It’s not 1 
to exchange 
with the er 
is it my pr 
indulge in p 
andif I hade 
my true fe 
the moment 
have admit 
such aresul 
predicted y 
than doubt: 
I wasn’t © 
of the crow 
time. I we 
ing of our 
and of the 
do in the en 
to get ther 
the dumps. 
were to seet 
blue and | 
the mouthr 
the player 
have felt t 
way about 
had seemed 
they woul 
thought it w 
It was nece 
them to rela: 
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DECORATION 


RY week at the London police school the chief 
spector delivers a commencement address to his 
tgoing class. Less than a month ago these young 
1e up from the country as green recruits. Now 
ea pretty good grasp of police duty. They have 
/mock courts and real ones, caught dummy law- 
and presented evidence against them, and dipped 
aply into the body of British law regulating police 
. The chief inspector sends them out with a 
ut truth, civility, tact, command of temper and 
nce, as they apply to the policeman’s trade: 
y of you young men have come from occupations 
e irregular employment, poorly paid, with no 
o rise. You have successfully met the require- 
ir the police, where hundreds have failed. From 
forth until you retire, employment and pay will be 
30 long as you have clean records; and, out of 
hteen thousand places in the Metropolitan police, 
less than a dozen to which you may not rise by 
n efforts. 
we have tried to teach you the responsibilities of 
ity. They are heavy. Let us hope that you will 
ive up to them—every one of you. At the same 
wever, let me warn you against the danger of 
ourselves too seriously. Do I expect you to go out 
re and walk your post with a face so long and 
shat all the milk in the dairy shop is soured as you 
No! Not at all! On the contrary, I expect that 
cultivate a sense of humor. Let us hope that, as 
ach other from time to time in future years, you 
able to show an increase in waistline. 
‘very, very often we hear somebody say of the 
police: ‘Oh, we had the finest place to see the pro- 
for we got right near a jolly fat bobby, who was so 
kind, he told us who all the notabilities were; and 
t perfectly charming afternoon!’ That reputation 
t built up by men who have gone before you. It 
our work easier and more agreeable in every way. 
r duty to maintain it and add to it.” 


e Inevitable Effect of Brass Buttons 


N see you young men, some weeks from today, 
ig Out on post alone for the first time. There comes 
ng when you are told: ‘Smith, take Number Six- 
ight.’ And you think: ‘Let me see—where does 
‘Sixteen run? Oh, my, but that is a hard part of 
1 and no mistake!’ Well, you go out and walk that 
eping an eye open for trouble; and nine o’clock 
and then ten, and eleven—and everything goes 
ou take courage. You feel quite like an old hand 
ousiness, “Why, there’s nothing so hard in this, 
! you say; and you walk jauntily along, turning 
iers—until all at once you turn one particular 
1 little too jauntily; and there—Oh, dear! Oh, 
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my!—you see a pair of burly fellows fighting and a crowd 
round them. Your heart sinks into your boots. Hither of 
them alone would be a rare handful. You know that you 
are expected to act. 

“Before you have summoned up your courage, however, 
something happens. A small boy has seen you before you 
came round that corner. Nobody can be so useful to the 
police at times as a small boy! He sets up a shout; and it 
will be music to the ears of one of those combatants, 
because he has been getting the worst of it and is only 
waiting for that signal to retire honorably. He runs off 
one way, the victor goes another with a bit more dignity, 
and the crowd melts; in a minute you are left in complete 
possession of the battlefield, monarch of all you survey! 

““What worked this transformation? It was certainly 
nothing you did. No—it was the moral effect of the uni- 
form! That is always with you. There will be times when 
the man inside the uniform has just enough strength left 
to move it along; but the effect is always there. You 
might often prop the empty uniform up on the curb and 
the effect would be the same. 

“Again, you will learn the power of a civil word under 
provocation. You have been dealing with a disturbance 
in the street and the facts are got with difficulty, and 
things do not clear up as rapidly as you could wish. Your 
temper has been tried. Just when an end is in sight, a 
consequential citizen comes along—a real bit’ of Johnny 
Bull. « Very likely he got out of bed on the wrong side that 
morning and has been seeking a quarrel ever since. He 
comes straight at you. 

“Officer, this delay is unwarranted! You are clearly 
unfit for your duties. I shall complain tothe commissioner. 
What is your number?’ 

“Now it would not be difficult to provoke that citizen, 
draw him into a breach of the peace, take him into custody 
and administer a little jiu-jitsu on the way to the station. 
Ah, he would see the commissioner, would he! However, 
this is just the point where you must guard your temper. 
Suppose you say: ‘I’m very sorry, sir; but we shall have 
everything going again directly. My number is G317 and 
my name Smith. The station house is second turn right, 
first left—not a minute’s walk, sir; and the sergeant will 
be glad to take any statement you wish to make.’ 

“What is the result? Why, Johnny Bull steps across 
the street, hesitates a moment, reflects that perhaps, after 
all, you know what you are about—and presently goes off 
on his own business.” 

This commencement address gives a very good general 
outline of the policeman’s duties—not only in London but 
in New York as well. The public still thinks of the police- 
man chiefly as a man put on the street to make as many 
arrests as possible, and judges the police force largely by 
the frequency and promptness of its arrests. Several years 
ago a sensational murder was committed in New York. 
To this day the police have never found the criminal—a 
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Chinaman. That single case is assurance to thousands of 
persons all over the whole country that the New York 
police are inefficient. Again, John Smith’s pocket is picked 
at the circus or his chicken-coop is looted. The police 
never arrested any one. Therefore John Smith’s local 
police cannot be up to much—his own experience proves it. 

Now the policeman himself has a different idea of 
arrests. To be ever prompt in taking people into custody 
may indicate not a good policeman at all but a bad and 
even dangerous one. If a patrolman is found to be active 
in bringing people to court his captain will be likely to 
investigate matters, for the officer is probably the aggres- 
sor in the majority of his cases. Instead of settling trouble 
out on his post by sense and good counsel, as a shrewd 
policeman ought to do, he is going out of his way to 
provoke quarrels. 


When the Easy Way is Best 


HE present-day tendency in police work is to make fewer 

and fewer arrests; and our courts and laws back it up. 
Not so long ago the New York police were required to take 
into custody certain offenders against traffic regulations, 
such as automobilists, chauffeurs and teamsters. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that a summons is just as satis- 
factory, and now it is used in all such cases. Again, many 
an orderly citizen, guilty of a misdemeanor, is dealt with 
by summons instead of suffering the shock and scandal of 
being locked up in a police cell, as in other days. 

British police. use the summons far more widely, and 
very often a well-dressed citizen or traveler is merely asked 
for his ecard or address when a minor offense brings him to 
the constable’s attention. If your elbow goes through a 
taxicab window in a moment of exhilaration the chauffeur 
takes your card and next day the company sends you a 
bill. If you are a responsible person and find, on the train, 
that you have lost ticket and money the guard will prob- 
ably take your card, and a bill will follow. No trouble ever 
occurs in these transactions unless you attempt to dodge 
a rightful bill; but in that event several sorts of troubles 
are likely to follow quickly in a compact country like 
England, where people can be kept track of. 

In our own country conditions are naturally more diffi- 
cult. We are not arranged in definite social classes, our 
territory is vast, and state boundaries complicate matters. 
Yet just so fast as a given class of minor offenders dealt 
with by the police is found responsible and ready to answer 
in court, the summons is extended. And nobody is more 
pleased than the policeman, because it lightens his work 
and makes life ever so much more agreeable. 

The policeman who understands his business is always 
an arbitrator. The law in this country gives him wide 
powers of arrest and his superiors train him to be a sort of 
traveling magistrate. Nine violations of the law in every 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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thorns speech in the Chicago convention of 1896, 

William Jennings Bryan has been the ante-election 
unknown quantity of the Democratic party and the 
post-election known quantity. He has been the party’s 
candidate for the presidency three times out of the latest 
possible four, and there never was a question as to what 
his election fate would be in any of those campaigns; but 
between elections he has been a sort of a double-barreled 
conundrum, which has taken national shape like this: 
What is Bryan trying to do and what can he do? 

If the Democrats who have the task of nominating a 
candidate at Baltimore next June had an answer to that 
query their labors would be much simpler than they are 
likely to be; but they have no information. The best 
they can do is to guess. Only Mr. Bryan knows exactly 
what he is trying and will try to do. Nobody can predict 
what he will be able to do. The one certain thing about it 
all is that Mr. Bryan is the largest individual factor in the 
Democratic party; that he is playing his own kind of poli- 
tics every minute; that he undoubtedly has a tentative 
program in his own mind, and that the Democrats must 
await events with such complacency and meet them with 
such strategy as they can command. 

It has been the fashion to kill off Mr. Bryan politically 
after each of his defeats. Leading Democrats have 
declared him officially dead a score of times. They have 
gathered to inter him. On each occasion they have been 
amazed and grieved to find the corpse dancing a jig on the 
lid of the coffin at the exact moment when the funeral ora- 
tions were to begin. They have learned by bitter experi- 
ence that it is quite impossible to kill Mr. Bryan politically 
by declaration, denunciation or desire. He positively 
refuses to die off. And at the present moment he is more 
powerful as an individual force than all the rest of the 
Democratic leaders put together. He may not be able to 
do all he plans to do; but he is a resilient proposition, is 
Bryan, and bounds back in unexpected places. He will do 
some of the things he has in mind, no doubt. If the Demo- 
cratic leaders only knew just what those things will be they 
could be reasonably happy. As it is, they are wondering 
and wishing, and Mr. Bryan is pursuing his own course and 
preparing to have a finger in every pie. 


Hye since he made his cross-of-gold-and-crown-of- 


Bryan Prepared for Every Emergency 


HE whole Democratic situation hinges on the answer to 

the question: How far can Mr. Bryan go? If he goes as 
far as he wants to go, and as far as he plans to go, he will 
go the whole way—name the candidate and write or dic- 
tate the platform. Bryan is arbitrary, self-centered, deter- 
mined and resourceful. He has no intention of allowing 
any man to take from him his place as the great leader of 
the Democrats if he can help it. There is nothing self- 
sacrificing or complaisant about Bryan. He is not tolerant 
of the opinions or desires of others. He is sternly for him- 
self and for what he conceives to be the true principles of 
Democracy. He holds himself to be right and all who dis- 
agree with him to be wrong. At the same time he is more 
or less of an opportunist, and is enough of a politician to 
take advantage of any situation that may arise if he can 
discern in it a slant toward himself. 

For example: Mr. Bryan ran on a free-silver platform 
in 1896. He was nominated again at Kansas City in 1900. 
The platform of 1900 contained a silver declaration which 
said: ‘‘We reaffirm and indorse the principles of the 
national Democratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, 
and we reiterate the immediate restoration of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of sixteen to one, without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation.”’ Mr. Bryan sent 
the text of that silver plank to Kansas City from Lincoln 
by a personal messenger. It was submitted to the resolu- 
tions committee, with instructions from him that it must 
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be included in the platform—that it was vital. The resolu- 
tions committee held what was practically an all-night 
session at the Kansas City clubhouse. The silver plank 
was finally included in the platform by a majority of one 
vote, that vote being the vote of the representative of 
Hawaii on the committee. It was a terrific fight; and the 
understanding was that Bryan would not run unless that 
plank was included, notwithstanding his selection of 
imperialism as the paramount issue. Still, there is good 
authority for saying that Mr. Bryan, having made his fight 
for the inclusion of this vital silver plank, would have 
been the candidate had the silver plank been rejected. He 
would have consented in the circumstances. 

Likewise, Mr. Bryan fought the nomination of Parker in 
1904, and threw the votes of Nebraska to Cockrell, of 
Missouri; but Mr. Bryan supported Parker, gold sym- 
pathizer that he was, and made speeches for him—notably 
in Indiana—in the closing weeks of the campaign. So it 
may be seen that Mr. Bryan, though he may be bigoted, 
is not entirely a bigot. And he will go to Baltimore pre- 
pared to demand everything—to fight for what he wants 
and to take as much as he can get, which, if he isn’t too 
troublesome, may be considerable. 

The open candidates for the Democratic nomination are 
Wilson, of New Jersey; Clark, of Missouri; Harmon, of 
Ohio; Underwood, of Alabama; and Marshall, of Indiana. 
Others who have been mentioned or who are mentioning 
themselves are Gaynor, of New York; Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut; and Foss, of Massachusetts. Behind these lurk 
the possible compromises. Of these, Kern, of Indiana, is 
most talked about; and there is always the possibility of 
Bryan himself. 


An Old Game Ably Played 


RYAN’S course in the preliminary campaign has been a 
well-developed one and an obviousone. He has played 
his politics with one of two ends in view—either he wants 
to be nominated himself or he wants to name the nominee. 
To this end he has encouraged the multiplication of candi- 
dates. That is the oldest political game in the world. Mr. 
Bryan has played it assiduously. He has given tentative 
encouragement to about all the candidates; has qualifiedly 
recommended most of them; has brought out new men 
when the list seemed getting too small by eliminations of 
one kind or another, and has kept the situation in a tur- 
moil. It has been a dull day when Bryan has not found a 
presidential possibility. Not so very long ago he proposed 
Governor Shafroth, of Colorado. He has picked candidates 
in all parts of the country and has tried to boost them along 
in the hope that each one of them might gather a few dele- 
gates and thus keep any one from gathering enough 
delegates. His great source of strength, of course, has been 
the two-thirds rule of the Democratic national convention. 
That body requires a two-thirds vote to nominate, while 
the Republicans nominate by a majority vote. 

Old and obvious as this game is, Bryan has played it 
skillfully. He has—in a way, at least—led the Wilson 
people to think he will not object to Wilson; but he has 
never committed himself to Wilson so firmly that he can- 
not back out gracefully if it seems desirable. He has 
employed the same tactics with Champ Clark. He may 
or may not have given comfort to John W. Kern or to 
Marshall; and he isn’t on record hard and fast in any case, 
except as against Harmon and Underwood. He is against 
these men. He will undoubtedly do all he can to defeat 
them both. 

This leaves Bryan in this position: He is the friend of 
the men who will go into the convention with the greatest 
numbers of delegates. If it appears, after a ballot or 
two, or six, that these men are hopelessly deadlocked, then 
Bryan is in a position to step forward and claim to be the 
residuary legatee of each and all of them; to take the dele- 
gates for himself, or to designate where these delegates 
shall go. It is hardly likely that he will declare for any 
specific candidate before the convention. He is too shrewd 
to center the Clark strength in opposition to his plans, for 
example, by declaring for Wilson; or to combine the Clark 
and Wilson strength against himself by declaring for some 
other. He is prepared for the opposition of the Harmon 
and Underwood forces; but he is tolling the others along 
and waiting to see how the situation breaks. 

If some candidate appears at the convention with 
enough votes to nominate on the first ballot, Bryan will be 
for that candidate at the convention—but hardly before. 
If some candidate like Harmon or Underwood shall appear 
with enough to nominate on the first ballot—which is 
highly improbable—Bryan will make the same sort of 
fight he made against Parker and then do what seems fit, 


which probably will be to support the ticket— 
continuous rallying cry and test of Democrac 
regularity after the nominations are made. 

Thus the Bryan part of the situation resolves 
this: Bryan hopes to name the candidate. He is 
himself in a friendly position with the men who y 
delegates that must go somewhere after their p 
have been found impossible of nomination. He. 
be in a place where he can tell those delegates 
whomsoever he may select. Many hold he will sel 
self. I do not think so. Still, in the event of a « 
and with Bryan on the ground, magnetic and imp 
is in the cards to name him. Suppose a dozen futil 
have been taken—suppose Wilson and Clark, for ¢ 
are the leading candidates—neither with enow 
gates to win, and neither willing to give way to tl 
Suppose some orator shall rush to the platform an 
convention stentoriously: What is the matter 1 
Peerless Leader? He will bethere. He will have ir 
his personality again on the party. He will hav 
himself a first-class fighting man. He still holds t 
tion of millions of Democrats. What will be the 
with him? 

I doubt if Bryan has this in mind, however. I 
he feels he can ever be elected president. What ] 
to do is to remain in his commanding position in th 
cratic party. He does not want any man to be no 
and elected president by the Democrats who wi 
Bryan from the center of the stage. He knows ' 
inevitably happen if Wilson or Underwood or Hi: 
nominated and elected. Therefore where will he 
is not likely that he will be allowed to veto more 1 
candidate. It is not likely he will be given unr 
elimination privileges. In case of a situation of 1 
Clark will be out of it, for he will have been ballot 
each of the indecisive ballots. Bryan must then 
a compromise candidate. The man he is most _ 
turn to is John W. Kern, senator from Indiana ar 
date for vice-president with Bryan in 1908. Of ¢ 
may have a totally different compromise cand 
view—he is the only person who knows; but Ke 
far the strongest possibility. And Kern knows it t 
so do a lot of other people, including Taggart, of 
who is going to Baltimore at the head of a delegat 
posed to be for Governor Marshall. In reality, 
is for Kern. He may deny that—but he is, just t 


Kern’s Bid for the Old Soldier Vot 


SITUATION may easily arise when the cont 
narrow down to Underwood and Kern. It 
unlikely that either Clark or Wilson, who are the 
candidates at this time, will have two-thirds of t 
gates when the convention assembles. Then, unle 
can be a combination of all the other delegates repr 
all the other candidates with either Wilson or Cl 
inevitable that Wilson and Clark will kill each o 
It may happen, of course, that Clark or Wilsony 
such strength on the first ballot or two that the d 
wanting to get with the apparent winner, will tur 

or the other and thus assure his nomination; 
chances are that there will come a jam, which will 
extremely difficult for either Clark or Wilson to 

that a compromise candidate will be selected. 
where Kern is strong, he being an acceptable m 
nothing against him, no animosities stirred up an 
clean Democratic record; or, if not Kern, some 0 
of similar qualifications somebody on whom all ¢ 
Kern is fully alive to the situation and so are his 
witness Kern’s carefully prepared pension speec 
Senate not long ago, a palpable bid for future sup 

the old soldiers in case anything turns up. 

There is another situation where Mr. Bryan w 
and where the succes. or failure of the Democra 
rs 
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mpaign may center. That will be in the reso- 
ymmittee. Mr. Bryan has certain well-defined 
0 what true Democratic doctrine is. He will 
to put his own ideas into the platform. If he isa 
e will undoubtedly serve on the resolutions com- 
Je wants to make the platform as well as name 
late. He will oppose various radical planks. He 
yposed by the conservatives in the party, and 
oposed. He will probably be voted down; but 
ake a minority report if he is voted down, and 
yitate a fight on the floor of the convention that 
2 or unmake the candidate who shall be named 
jlatform is finally adopted. 

‘ats who want to win next fall, and who think 
1 a good candidate, winning is assured, shiver 
shension when they think of that inevitable fight 
party platform. It has been said that, among 
igs, Mr. Bryan will try to commit the party to 
Je prohibition. It seems inconceivable, from a 
jewpoint, that he will propose any such revolu- 
yetrine, but he may. Bryan has the courage of 
tions. 

come to be the fashion in many Democratic 
o declare Mr. Bryan’s influence as negligible, but 
ation is based on the hope, not on the knowledge 
is the fact. Bryan is still the biggest individual 
he Democratic party, and Bryan intends to con- 
hat position; there need be no mistake about 
‘ether he can or not is another question; but it is 
at the men opposed to him and his policies who 
Baltimore will know they have been in a fight 
“y are through and have nominated a candidate 
a platform. 

it shall be possible that the Nebraska Democrats 
re for Harmon and seek to instruct Mr. Bryan, 
tate, to vote for Harmon, Bryan will still be a 
ree in the Baltimore convention. Bryan has 
it if that game of politics is played on him he 
msent to be a delegate, but will go to Baltimore 
vidual and make his fight outside the convention. 
ake practically as much trouble in that capacity 
who defeated him, if they do carry out this plan, 
yere in the convention; for, though he will not 
talking privileges in the convention, he will have 
friends who will do the talking for him, and he 
arred to greater efforts and go to greater lengths. 
ticeable, also, that in making this declaration of 
“support Harmon Mr. Bryan refused to choose 
Mark and Wilson, but smiled on both. 


Wilson Against the Field 
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About the 


middle of February Clark began to gain strength. As it 
now stands and as it probably will stand at convention-time 
Clark and Wilson will be the two leading candidates for the 
nomination. The managers of each candidate claim their 
man will have enough votes to nominate. Only recently 
the Wilson managers claimed eight hundred delegates. 
The total number of delegates in the convention will be ten 
hundred and ninety-four, making seven hundred and thirty 
votes necessary to nominate under the two-thirds rule. It 
is not probable that either Wilson or Clark will go to 
Baltimore with seven hundred and thirty delegates pledged. 

Wilson took a spurt about the first of the year and went 
out infront—not because he had delegates actually pledged 
to him, but because the sentiment for him was strongest 
and most widespread. It was Wilson against the field. 
Naturally Wilson’s position concentrated the opposition 
of all the other candidates on him. They went after him, 
hammer and tongs. They forgot their own canvasses in 
the endeavor to head off Wilson. And they had pretty 
good success. It is doubtful if the Harvey incident, or the 
Carnegie pension application incident, or the Joline letter 
incident had any such effect as was expected, though each 
may have hurt some. What happened to Wilson was this: 
His taking the lead in the race turned the specific attention 
of the Eastern half of the country on him. It aroused the 
New York business interests and they began work in 
earnest—not business, perhaps, in its broadest sense, but 
big business. 

These men who congregate in the lower end of the city 
of New York are fanatical in their opposition to Wilson. 
They froth at the mouth when his name is mentioned. 
The biggest individual political ambition of all those fac- 
tors that have been for years potent in politics, without 
being actually in politics, is to defeat Wilson for the 
nomination. They spread out over the country as well as 
they could, and the result was an apparent check to the 
strength of the Wilson movement—that is, instead of 
allowing Wilson to continue at a gallop, they pulled him 
down to a walk. In other words, they made it more 
difficult for him. 

Wilson has a good deal of strength in the West and should 
have strength in the South—probably will have, as he was 
born in Virginia. He is weak in the East. The principal 
argument against him is the claim that he cannot carry 
New York. This is being used all over the country at the 
present time, and it will be emphasized and reénforced 
as the convention approaches. His opponents will try 
to make it stick. Also, it will be pointed out that he will 
have difficulty in carrying New Jersey. Inasmuch as New 
York and New Jersey are considered essential to Demo- 
cratic success, this will have its effect if it can be proved 
true. Still, Wilson can make a showing against this by 
claiming he can carry the South and West and thus offset 
the loss of New York, even if he should not be able to 
carry that state—which his managers, of course, will not 
admit. 

It is said that here and there Wilson is being opposed 
by a sort of a gentleman’s agreement between the Clark, 
Harmon and Underwood managers., The plan is to make 
Wilson’s state contests in various localities as poor show- 
ings for Wilson as possible by concentrating opposition 
to him in one candidate. For example, it is considered 


Before the Race 


good polities for Clark and Harmon to keep out of various 
localities and let Underwood contest with Wilson, thus 
giving all the Wilson opponents a place to concentrate; or 
to put Harmon or Clark up against him and keep the others 
out, thus minimizing the apparent strength of Wilson if it 
should be in a position to develop. 

At one time it seemed to be a good deal of a runaway 
race for Wilson, but that situation has changed. Wilson 
must fight for every delegate he gets, either in his native 
South or elsewhere. He is likely to get cold comfort in the 
East, especially in New England and New York. However, 
he will have strong support in the convention. 

Clark began to grow as soon as he got Folk out of the 
way in Missouri. His home situation held Clark back. 
However, Folk was peacefully and pleasantly eliminated. 
Then Clark got into his stride. Clark has the great 
advantage in the fight of having a very smart political 
adviser. Senator William J. Stone, of Missouri, is man- 
aging his campaign; and Stone is considered a far better 
politician than any of those actively supporting the other 
candidates. Moreover, Clark has the apparent support 
of William R. Hearst, who withdrew as a candidate and 
thus helped Clark to a great extent in California and else- 
where. Then, too, the Republican managers think Mr. 
Taft has a better chance of defeating Clark than any 
other man; and wherever there is a chance for any Repub- 
lican help for the speaker that help is forthcoming. 


Indiscreet Chickens Coming Home to Roost 


F IT should come to a showdown between Clark and 

Wilson it is most likely that Bryan would finally declare 
for Clark as the more available. Bryan knows all about 
Clark. Wilson would be an unknown quantity to Bryan. 
Clark might be content to be president and let Bryan 
have the center of the stage. Wilson would want the 
center of the stage himself to the subsequent discomfort of 
Bryan. Another reason for Clark’s strength is that he is 
known; his methods are known; his habit of mind and his 
political practices—all are fixed. The Democrats, who, in 
the last analysis, want to win for what there is in it for 
them, are reasonably certain Clark would play the game 
according to the rules. He would produce to the party 
men. He knows how and he is a willing performer. 
Nobody knows how Wilson would perform. The rank and 
file, who want to be postmasters and collectors and all 
that, have faith in an equitable distribution by Clark, the 
politician; and they might not get in out of the wet if 
Wilson, the schoolmaster, were on the job and giving out 
the jobs. 

If Bryan wanted to be Secretary of State, Clark, as 
president, would undoubtedly make Bryan Secretary of 
State. What Wilson would do in the face of such a demand 
is problematical. If there are promises to make, Clark, 
being a seasoned politician and knowing the game, will 
make them to the right people and will carry them out. So 
far as the rank and file of the party is concerned, Clark is 
undoubtedly most popular for these reasons. Still, Clark 
has said many things in the course of his public career that 
will come back to plague him—and are coming back. He 
has spoken loosely on many subjects. His one desire has 
been to say the thing that would sound well and get him 
the applause; and he 
hasn’t cared much 
what the thing was 
he said. The oppon- 
ents to his candidacy 
are digging up these 
various utterances 
and spreading them 
about. 

Clark has inherited 
a large part of the 
support Harmon orig- 
inally had. Whenthe 
race first began the 
old-line Democrats, 
directed by the forces 
potential in the Dem- 
ocratic party as well 
as in the Republican 
party, fell in behind 
Harmon. It wasn’t 
long before it was dis- 
covered that the can- 
didacy of Harmon 
madeno appeal to the 
country at large. To 
use the phrase of the 
streets, the men be- 
hind Harmon found 
they couldn’t “get 
him over.”’ His main 
strength seemed to be 
in the assumption that 
he could carry Ohio, 

(Concluded on 
Page 72) 
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Y ELEVEN ) E TD fT ATR Meanwhile deposi- 
Bi! By WILL PAYNE tants 
tors were coming in and joining 


standing in line in 
front of the receiving 
teller’s window. It was Saturday morning and the bank 
closed at noon. There was always arush in the last hour. 

Two or three minutes past eleven a big man in a wide- 
brimmed, black slouch hat came up the curving iron steps 
and entered the banking office. His broad, brick-red face 
was flat, as though it had been stepped on, and his nose 
was merely a pugnacious little nubbin—but his jaw was 
ponderous. He wore a close-clipped mustache that grew 
down below the corners of his mouth, forming a horseshoe. 
It seemed to be dyed. A folded newspaper protruded from 
the pocket of his sack coat. 

The man deliberately surveyed the crowd in the banking 
room, glanced up at the clock and strode over to Special 
Officer McMullen. 

‘Seen Wilson in here this morning—James G. Wilson?”’ 
he demanded peremptorily, in a rumbling bass. 

“Why, no, sir—no, sir; I don’t believe Mr. Wilson’s 
been in this morning,” replied Special Officer McMullen, 
in an apologetic and soothing manner—because the man 
himself looked like a person who was not to be offended 
lightly and James G. Wilson was a highly respected patron 
of the bank. ‘‘I’ll see if he’s in President Hotchkiss’ office, 
sir,’ the officer suggested in further propitiation. 

Special Officer McMullen had a tremendous sense of 
responsibility to and for the Tweed Bank. Perhaps he was 
the only person in the world who was really proud of that 
institution. Items in the daily press which spoke respect- 
fully of it, or of Andrew P. Hotchkiss, its president, he 
carefully cut out and mailed to his brother in Wisconsin. 
Returning from the anteroom of the president’s office, he 
reported respectfully that Mr. Wilson was not there. 

“Late!” growled the man in a tone of disapproval, and 
strode over to the front window, where he could command 
a full view of the bank—where, also, he could be seen from 
the street. Taking the newspaper from his pocket, he 
interested himself in its contents. A minute later a sandy- 
haired, snubnosed, muscular-looking young man came 
bounding up the steps and crossed briskly to the tall desk 
for the accommodation of customers near the center of 
the banking room. Taking a depositor’s passbook, well 
filled with checks, from his pocket, he began indorsing the 
checks and entering them on a deposit ticket. 


“Excuse Me, Ma’am—But Have You Seen a WallsEyed 
Aliredale Dog?’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


the line that pressed 
forward, a step ata 
time, to the teller’s window, where each 
depositor in turn thrust his checks, money 
and passbook through the wicket. The 
teller, with a swift upward glance to identify 
the depositor, seized the valuables, sorting, 
counting, examining them and checking 
them off on the deposit ticket; then entered 
the total in the passbook, thrust it back 
through the wicket and impatiently awaited 
the next man. ; 

A taxicab wheeled up in front. Out of 
it sprang a stocky, middle-aged person in 
aderby hat, carrying a stout little brown 
bag. He came up the steps, entered the 
banking room and joined the line of deposi- 
tors. The snubnosed young man who had 
been making up his deposit at the desk 
stepped into the line immediately behind 
him, passbook in hand. 

The line pressed forward, a step at a time; 
the clock ticked on. The formidable man 
with the horseshoe mustache dropped his 
newspaper and stooped to pick it up. An 
old gentleman who had been standing in 
the window of a cigar shop across the street 
thereupon came out, crossed the street and 
entered the bank. He was a rather nice- 
looking old gentleman, in a long frock coat, 
with a neatly pointed gray beard. He carried three small 
bundles and led a dog by a chain. Going over to the 
customers’ desk, he got a check out of his pocket and 
indorsed it—with some difficulty, because the bundles 
incumbered him and the dog was restless. 

The man with the horseshoe mustache walked to the 
middle of the banking room, frowned up at the clock and 
growled to Special Officer McMullen: 

“I'd like to know what the devil’s keeping Wilson!”’ 

The teller thrust a passbook back through the wicket. 
A depositor picked it up and turned away. The stocky 
man in the derby hat was next in line. He put his stout 
little brown bag on the ledge at the left of the teller’s 
window, took out of it a double handful of coins done up in 
rolls and shoved them, with his passbook 
and deposit ticket, through the wicket. 

The old gentleman, holding the indorsed 
check in his right hand, his dog-chain in his 
left hand and his bundles on his left arm, 
started over to the paying teller’s window. 

The stocky depositor, as the receiving teller 
began checking off the coins, took a thick pile 
of banknotes out of his bag and laid it on the 
ledge, ready to be shoved through the wicket 
when the teller finished checking the coins. 

That operation, however, was suddenly in- 
terrupted. The restless dog gave a tug at the 
chain, causing the old gentleman to spill his 
bundles. One of the bundles contained a bot- 
tle. Acrash of breaking glass sounded through 
theroom, startling everybody and drawing all 
eyes. An odor of camphor arose. The old 
gentleman stood comically agape and bewil- 
dered. The man with the horseshoe mus- 
tache laughed in bass and ran to aid him. 
The snubnosed young man also laughed and 
sprang out of line to the old gentleman’s as- 
sistance. For a second the three of them 
were stooping together—the old gentleman 
with outspread coattails, the big man with 
an outspread newspaper, and the snubnosed 
youth. In the confusion the restless dog 
broke away and loped toward the door. 

“T’ll catch him!” the snubnosed youth 
sang out cheerily, and bounded after. When 
the dog trotted down the steps the trailing 
end of his chain was only a foot ahead of the 
agile youth’s outstretched hand. 

Everybody in the banking room was agrin. 
The big man, with a bass laugh, patted the 
bewildered old gentleman on the shoulder. 
Special Officer McMullen smiled kindly upon 
him. The stocky depositor and the receiving 
teller grinned at each other—for a second. 
Then the receiving teller looked impatient 
and said: ‘‘ Well?” 

“Well?” the depositor repeated. 

“But where’s the currency ?’’ the teller de- 
manded, glancing again at the deposit ticket. 


McMullen Saw the Dog Sniff the Leg of a Man Who 
Lounged Before a Round Table 


“‘Currency!’’ the depositor exclaimed, looki 
empty ledge where he had laid his fat bundle of b 
“Why, I gave it to you!” 

“No, you didn’t!”’ the teller affirmed irritabl 
gave me only the coins.” 

It happened that a young woman cashier of a 
stood in line near the stocky depositor, and at 
in the colloquy between him and the teller she 
excitedly: 

“Oh, that man—the man that ran after th 
believe he grabbed it!” 

The plausibility of this explanation instant 
both the stocky depositor and the teller. T1 
seized his empty brown bag and dashed wildly t 
door. The latter shouted to Special Officer Mel 

“Hey, Martin! Stop that man!” 

Special Officer McMullen naturally stopped t 
depositor; but a moment later, understanding 1 
teller meant, he ran to the entrance and down tk 
steps. 

The whole banking room was in commotion 
where there was questioning and exclaiming: | 
it?” “‘What’s up?” ‘“‘Arobbery!’’ ‘Somebod 
the teller!’’ ‘‘Somebody grabbed some money 

The young woman cashier, quite forgetting 
deposit, was excitedly explaining. Other depos 
explaining and commenting. The lines at tl 
windows broke up. A group formed in the 
looking down the iron steps. Two minutes bef 
person in the banking room had been frigidly 
from every other person. No one spoke to any 
or humanly looked at any one else. The you 
cashier would have frozen with indignation if th 
next in line had addressed her. Now it was like 
Army reunion. Everybody talked to everybo 
young woman cashier and the fat man were in 
conversation. An assistant cashier was telephor 
headquarters. The vice-president was calling in 
for the detective agency which the bank patroni 

By this time the commotion had penetrated 
Hotchkiss’ office. When the stocky depositor ea 
steps and reéntered the bank, empty bag in 
Hotchkiss was standing by the cashier’s desk ai 
people were explaining to him what had happe 
stocky depositor joined the group. He wi 
agitated. 

“T’d ’a’ caught the guy myself if that b 
policeman of yours hadn’t stopped me!’ he 
looking President Hotchkiss angrily in the eye. 

The cashier seemed startled, because to ad 
Hotchkiss in that manner was like smoking cig: 
powder mill. The president’s features were 
forehead sloping, his brow beetling, his chin salie 
who knew him were careful to keep their own t 
his presence and only hoped he would keep hi 
forbore in this case to resent the stocky depositor’ 
remark. 4 

Nearly on the heels of the stocky deposit 
Officer McMullen hurried up the stens, accom 
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1an. He had discovered, with no difficulty at all, 
dog pursued by the young man had run down the 
and out into the side street. He was now return- 
policeman’s suggestion, to get a description of the 
an. 
‘diy noticed the man myself,” McMullen was 
g over again; “but I’d know the dog anywhere. 
n Airedale, with a wall eye. Airedales ain’t so 
over here; and when the old gentleman stepped 
his one ——” 
; old gentleman? Where is he?”’ the policeman 
ed. 
| Officer McMullen stopped abruptly and looked 
e bank; but neither the nice old gentleman nor 
idable person with the horseshoe mustache was 
'vidently they had slipped out unnoticed in the 
lL. 
uperintendent of the detective agency and 
: Johns, of the police department, reached the 
jut the same time—some ten minutes after the 
Together, in President Hotchkiss’ office, they 
o the principal witnesses. The superintendent of 
tive agency could scarcely contain himself—fore- 
hat a card this robbery would be for the rival 
vhich his concern had recently supplanted as 
of the Tweed Bank! 
, any idiot—except this one”—he blurted out, 
t Special Officer McMullen, ‘“‘would have known 
nd it was a plant! The big man with the news- 
e old guy with the dog, and the young man who 
line—of course they put up the job and pulled it 
her. Anybody else would just have nabbed the 
ind the big fellow. One or the other of them had 
xy—the young chap passed it to *em when they 
yping down together. If you had caught him you 
’a’ found anything on him. A fine piece of work 
in wearing a police uniform—that was! Guess 
in with ’em—wasn’t you?” he concluded, glaring 
il Officer McMullen. 
tor Johns, turning to the stocky depositor, inquired 
“Whose money was this you were depositing?” 
tocky man seemed 
) resent this innocent 


s Barney Kahn’s,” he 
ather sullenly, after a 
sitation. 

tor Johns glanced at 
t Hotchkiss out of the 
this eye. Something 
0 amuse him; but he 
mured mildly: 

nly there had been 
n the last quarter of 
to try a temper more 
ian that of Andrew P. 
iss. Certainly Mr. 
\s’ temper was badly 
His rugged counte- 
ad assumed a quite 
hue; the gray eye 
his beetling brow 
d malevolently; his 
tehed as though he 
to bite. Turning to 
aier and leveling a 
‘er at Special Officer 
len’s nose, he com- 
' “Discharge this man 
ay! I believe he’s a 
Jon’t ever let him step 
e bank again!”’ 
ying, Mr. Hotchkiss 
‘his back upon the 
d special officer and 
0 his den. 
11 

afternoon a woebe- 
figure sat on a bench 
attery, staring blankly 
sea. It was Martin 
ullen, in the faded but neatly brushed derby hat 
per-and-salt suit he had worn for five summers 
%t on duty and in uniform. He pressed the suit 
ice a week before going to bed and, with his own 
nd thread, took the stitch in time which saves nine. 
2r, upon reaching his boarding house, he always 
the coat, thereby saving wear and tear. Thus 
ents were well preserved; and it had never before 
{ to him that they were not perfectly presentable. 
ifternoon, however, he crossed his legs so as to hide 
dt that was darned upon one knee, and nervously 
1s arms to conceal the fact that one button on the 
1 not match the other two. He felt trampish. 
ition engulfed him. He had been discharged in 
‘! He had been accused of robbery! 
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A policeman passed and Martin McMullen glanced 
up with a furtive and hangdog look, as though half expect- 
ing arrest. His heavy heart was constricted afresh because, 
though only a special officer, he had long proudly con- 
sidered himself an ally of the police force and in passing a 
regular policeman had invariably lifted his hand to the 
threadbare brim of his derby hat in a humbly fraternal 
salute. 

Now he was a special officer no more. He had been 
discharged in disgrace and the splendid figure of the 
policeman brought a twinge of pain akin to that which a 
follower of Lucifer must have felt upon looking up at an 
unfallen angel. 

Upon Saturday afternoon, in his unfallen state, he went 
home at five o’clock. He was waiting for that hour to 
arrive. His simple imagination strove in vain to recon- 
struct the boarding house as it must be after this catas- 
trophe. For along time he had been the most important 
personage in it, with his seat at the head of the table, from 
which, as a grave and perfectly modest satellite, he 
reflected the glory of Andrew P. Hotchkiss and the Tweed 
Bank. 

Now Andrew P. Hotchkiss had called him a crook and 
the Tweed Bank had cast him out! Instinctively he 
wished to hide these things from the boarding house— 
shielding Mr. Hotchkiss and the bank rather than himself. 
The critics at Mrs. Mulloney’s table would be sure to 
blame them, and that he could not endure; for, in spite 
of the bank’s firmly expressed view to the contrary, he 
couldn’t cast off his habitual sense of belonging to the bank. 

He couldn’t sit still very long. Disgrace seemed to 
welter in round him like a visible and steadily rising 
puddle from which he must flee. He had already shifted 
from one bench to another six times. He rose again and 
stumped heavily toward Broadway. It was only half past 
three, and there was an hour and a half to kill. A cool 
basement adorned with a large invitation to malt refresh- 
ment caught his dull eye and made him pause. At an 
expenditure of five cents he could pass half an hour there. 
He deliberated—and entered; but as he approached the 
busy bar a phase of the calamity which he had scarcely 


For a Second the Three of Them Were Stooping Together 


thought of before struck him like a barbed arrow—his 
wages had stopped! He spent a few minutes examining 
the chromos, therefore, ate a sandwich at the free-lunch 
counter and went out. For many years his patronage of 
saloons had been confined to the free-lunch counter—to 
which, as one wearing a police uniform, he felt that he 
had a prescriptive right. 

He was, indeed, the most frugal of men. For a long 
time his savings had been remitted to his brother in Wis- 
consin and profitably invested. He was still physically 
vigorous and could face the world very confidently with- 
out his wages as special policeman, but he could not face 
the world in disgrace. 

He blamed Mr. Hotchkiss; but the blame was within 
his own heart—like that of a fond husband for his wife, 


or of a devoted patriot for his country. Indeed, the more 
he thought it over—with his long service and deep attach- 
ment—the more intolerable it seemed that Mr. Hotchkiss 
should so lightly accuse him and cast him off. 

He spent the evening in the seclusion of his modest 
bedroom at Mrs. Mulloney’s like one lost in a trackless 
forest on a night of Egyptian darkness. Not only could 
he see no way out, but the situation looked so utterly hope- 
less that he couldn’t even think of trying to see a way out. 
His mind, it may be remarked, was characterized by 
solidity rather than agility. 

However, next morning a pale ray of hope penetrated 
his Stygian gloom. It came as a sort of inspiration upon 
reading in his morning newspaper that the police were still 
without a clew to the Tweed Bank robbers. He had told 
Mrs. Mulloney that he was lying off for a short time; and 
he remained in his room nearly the whole day, directing 
all the force of his mind to the problem he had con- 
ceived. That evening, with infinite pains, he framed and 
copied in a fair hand the following communication: 


HonoRABLE ANDREW P. HorTcHkiss, June Twenty-sixth. 
Tweed Bank, City. 

Dear Sir: Referring to conversation with undersigned at the bank on 
yesterday, I wish to state same was undeserved. I never saw those 
robbers before, Mr. Hotchkiss; but I may be a blockhead. This will be 
proved to your satisfaction when they are caught. I will catch them 
myself, sir, if it takes me a year—unless the police do it sooner. Then 
you will know. Very respectfully yours, 

Martin L. McMULLen. 


His reading was exceedingly limited; but, of course, he 
had some acquaintance with the exploits of Sherlock 
Holmes. That character’s theory that any criminal mys- 
tery may be solved by a sufficiently vigorous application 
of the powers of reason had always appealed to him as a 
reasonable man. Finally, as he pondered the subject, a 
clew that promised to unravel the whole case occurred 
to him. The more he thought of it the more convinced 
he was. 

He looked eagerly through the next morning’s news- 
paper and was happy to find, by an obscure item at the 
bottom of an inside page, that 
no arrests had been made in 
the Tweed Bank robbery. He 
had been afraid overnight that 
the police would anticipate 
him. 

That forenoon he called 
upon Inspector Johns, of the 
police department. His state- 
ment to the desk sergeant that 
he had something important to 
communicate regarding a rob- 
bery procured him an audi- 
ence. Entering the inspector’s 
office in his well-brushed 
pepper-and-salt suit, with the 
faded derby hat in hand, his 
air was respectful, but not at 
all hangdog. He explained 
who he was and the inspector 
at once remembered him. 

“T made up my mind, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘that I’d catch those 
fellows and prove to Mr. 
Hotchkiss that he’d mistook 
me. I’ve looked the case all 
over and I know I can do it. 
All I ask of you is to give me 
three plain-clothes men who’ll 
act under my orders. I don’t 
expect a cent for my time, you 
understand. All I want is to 
square myself.” 

Inspector Johns surveyed 
the thick-set, red-faced and 
square-browed figure standing 
at the end of the desk, a derby 
hat grasped firmly by the brim 
in both large hands. The in- 
spector noted the compres- 
sion of the lips and a stubborn 
woe in the pale blue eyes. 

‘‘What’s your theory now?” he inquired, and brushed 
his hand across his mouth—possibly to conceal a smile. 

McMullen hesitated a moment and seemed to struggle 
with a painful doubt. 

“Well, sir—my theory now,” he said, eying the officer 
dubiously—‘‘I ain’t questioning your good intentions, 
inspector, nor the good intentions of the police depart- 
ment; but I wouldn’t like Mr. Hotchkiss to miss the point 
that I done this myself.” 

The inspector laughed in amiable amusement and replied 
lightly: 

“Probably you’re right in keeping it to yourself; but 
my men are pretty busy just now. I really couldn’t spare 
you any.” His finger reached toward a button on his desk. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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I went down to see my former city editor, but 

neither he nor the managing editor displayed any 
enthusiasm about having me rejoin the staff. They told 
me I had been a fool to quit and go off on a wild-goose chase 
after editorial fame and fortune the way I did, and I knew 
they were right, although I didn’t care for their method of 
imparting the truth to me. I visited all the other city 
editors in the place, but apparently I had not sufficiently 
impressed myself on the journalism of that locality to make 
it imperative to secure my services; in fact, they all said 
they could worry along without me, and they all did. 

I was then nineteen, had learned a bitter lesson, and was 
anxious to return into the business at whatever salary 
might be offered. I looked back at the days when I had 
received ten dollars a week and thought that a princely 
income. Papers in two or three other cities in the state 
wanted men, I heard, and I applied, but soon learned they 
didn’t need me. I knew I could do as good work as half the 
men on these papers, if not better, but I couldn’t make 
anybody else think so. Besides, it was summertime and 
they were letting out men—they said—instead of taking 
them on. Nobody on earth appeared to have the slight- 
est desire for my valuable services. I tried applying by 
letter—speaking enthusiastically about my capabilities 
and vast experience—all the way from Portland, Oregon, 
to Portland, Maine, and didn’t get a rise. 


AY SOON as possible I began looking for another place. 


1 Plan to Lead a Hermit’s Life 


ENCE I turned my attention to general literature. I 

essayed fiction, poetry, special articles and all other 
branches of that fascinating pursuit. One periodical took a 
story, promised me ten dollars and didn’t pay. After afew 
weeks I concluded there was no nourishment in that, so 
with a couple of friends I built a shack in the woods on the 
shore of a lake a few miles from home and went out there 
to spend the summer and think things over. Foraging was 
good, the fish bit well and the problem of living was easily 
solved. After long reflection I concluded I was a dub and 
might just as well live out my life in that shack as a hermit. 
I planned it to the last detail. It was manifestly impos- 
sible to be a hermit that summer, for the other boys were 
with me, there were plenty of young people camping and 
living in cottages at the lake, and there were dances and 
corn-roasts and fishing parties and excursions and picnics 
and other festivities to be engaged in—and, inexperienced 
in hermiting as I was, I knew that festivities were not 
compatible with the job. But when winter came I intended 
to remain there, let my hair and whiskers grow—I could 
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picture myself with a long, flowing red beard — 
and settle down to hermit out the rest of my 
pitiful existence. 

It was a lively summer. I had a lot of fun 
at no expense save the exertion of catching 
fish and garnering other foodstuff. Clothes 
did not bother me, and except when the girls 
were along no shoes wereworn. I fully decided 
I was a failure, and had rather pleasant antic- 
ipations of long winter nights alone in the 
shack, with no company but my thoughts and 
my faithful dog. I didn’t have a faithful dog, 
but I was sure I could find one somewhere. 
Then on the first of August a man from the 
telegraph office at the head of the lake came 
up with a telegram for me. It was from my 
old managing editor, and said if I wanted to 
come back and substitute during the vacation 
season he would give me that place and my 
original ten dollars a week. 

He told me to answer by wire. I didn’t do 
that. I answered in person, arriving there the 
next morning and forgetting all about my 
hermit decision. Indeed I think I should have 
made a mighty poor hermit, and probably it 
is just as well. 

I fell easily back into the old swing and 
worked until the middle of September. Then 
the boys were all back from their vacations and 
the editors told me they were sorry but they 
had no placefor me. I had been frugal during 
this employment and had saved a few dollars, and I didn’t 
mind dismissal much. I had an idea I wanted to branch 
out again and had been writing round to several people on 
the office letter-heads. 

I had a nibble from a big city in another state. Under 
most careful nursing the nibble developed into a bite, and 
on the day I left my substitute job I started for the other 
city. I didn’t know what I should get, but I was ready to 
tackle anything from leading editorial articles to under- 
takers and morgue, and had endeavored to impress on that 
editor my ability to do just that. 

I went round to see the man who had asked me to 
come on. It was on Saturday afternoon. He told me he 
was busy, gave me a ticket to the theater and said I 
should come in late on Sunday afternoon and he would see 
what he could do. The show was Dixey in Adonis, and had 
Amelia Summerville playing the Merry Little Mountain 
Maid. I was all cheered up with the idea of getting work 
and applauded everything enthusiastically. I was a couple 


The Boss Was Peppering at 
the Man in the Street 


“Get Out!’’ He Squeaked. 


“Get Out! You're Fired! 


of hours ahead of time at the office next day, 
editor was an hour late, which gave me a creep 
Perhaps he didn’t mean it! 

He did, though. He came in presently, read h 
gave some orders. and then told the boy to bring w 
was a kindly man and listened tolerantly to my 
astic recital of my experience and abilities. The 
“‘T had expected to put you on the local staff, but 
tion has changed’”’—my heart sank into my shoes 
‘and I cannot spend any more money in that dire 
at present. However, now that I have brough’ 
I can fix you temporarily’’—my spirits rose a; 
rush—“‘and will give you a place as assistant prc 
The salary will be fifteen dollars a week.” 

Assistant proofreader! That was worse thé 
expected even in my most pessimistic moments. 
appointment showed in my face, for he leaned 
said gently: “‘I am sorry, my boy, but I don’t 
paper. If I did things might be different. I am 
for wages here just as the others are, and subje 
whims of the man who pays those wages. Bea: 
take this place, and presently I can fix you.” 

I gulped two or three times and then straighte 
the chair. ‘All right,’ I answered. ‘‘When d 
work?” A 

“Tonight. Report to Mac, the head proofr 
the composing room at six-thirty. Good afternoo 


An Asthmatic Man With an Eagle A 


AC was a thin, cadaverous man, who had ast 

smoked cubeb cigarettes. He had, in additi 
asthma, a chronic grouch against all editors, 1 
printers and all other branches of the newspaper 
and claimed they would all show themselves 
ramuses if he wasn’t there to catch and correct the 
He was largely right. Mac had a great deal of inf 
packed into that asthmatic head of his. 

The composing room was on the top floor of | 
five story building, I forget which. The business « 
editorial rooms were on the ground floor, and 
between were vacant. There was no elevator. | 
ber perfectly how my footsteps on the stairs ec 
mally through those vacant lofts as.I climbed 1 
composing room for my first night’s work. 
especially cheerful either. It was pretty tough fo 
young journalist, who imagined he knew all ther 
know about the business, to be reading proof. S 
made up my mind I would do anything round t 
before I would quit, and I went in and introduce 
to Mac. He looked at me curiously. 

“‘Hiver read proof?” he asked. 

I told him I had, and detailed my experienc 
local room where I began my newspaper work. 

Mac sniffed. “‘Great Scott!’ he said, ‘‘anot 
unloaded on me by that soft-hearted managin; 
Does he think I am running a kindergarten up he 

It seemed so to me, but I didn’t answer. I held 
that first night and read revises. Mac was one of 
expert proofreaders I have ever known, and his ne 
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oy-holder and revise reader, with a man to jump 
ke a few galleys during the late rush. He almost 
andle the job alone.. The proofreaders’ desks 
he composing room, a lively and interesting place, 
‘e was a good deal of loafing-time in the early 
\en copy was slow. From midnight on the proof 
the busiest place in the establishment. 
e up my mind I might just as well be friends 
¢, who at heart was a mighty good fellow, and 
self out to win him. It didn’t take long. Mac 
sarank amateur, but I had told him how much I 
he job, and he excused my stupidity and errors 
yuraged me by saying I had the makings of a 
jer in me. He worked on his first night off after 
re, too, so the job wouldn’t fall on me before I 
ropes, and we became fast friends. Incidentally, 
ght me a great deal about reading proof and gave 
aic and exact information about each member of 
I knew all their weaknesses and all the gossip 
em and could tell their copy the minute it came to 
ome of them were pretty bad and some were good, 
isn’t long before I was convinced I was as good as 
‘em and only needed an opportunity to prove it. 
plenty of time to myself, as I got off about four 
n the morning and slept until noon, thus having 
moons for myself. I found a room about a mile 
office. The landlady said I could have it for two 
md a half. a week if I 
om with another young 
ie brought up the other 
aan. -He was a West 
n who was studying to 
idertaker, and had the 
‘ed with the tools and 
is of his profession. He 
night and I slept in the 
, so the arrangement 
well, and I gathered 
able information from 
ut embalming and kin- 
ics. I couldn’t see why 
rshould want to be an 
«er and he was at a loss 
‘stand why anybody 
ead proof for a living, 
arted out on a mutual 
(disagreement and got 
mously. 


7 Body Blow 


fifteen dollars a week 
e going nicely, but I 
ely, for I rarely came 
et with any of the men 
‘editorial staff, except 
ht editor. They held 
tant proofreader in low 
anyhow. So my com- 
‘on my nights off was 
bryo undertaker, who 
ine chap. We went to 
\ together and, as Satur- 
3 payday with me and 
- off, we indulged in a 
id a bottle of ale after- 
nd imagined we were 
high. On Saturdays, 
inoked my only ten-cent 
the week. The rest of the time I smoked stogies 
me about seven for ten cents. I found a cheap 
ant where I could get breakfast and dinner for fifty 
‘day, and at midnight a man came into the office 
ndwiches and coffee. So I saved some money. 
1 been working for about three weeks and every- 
1 the editorial rooms had forgotten my existence, 
once when I let a bad bull go through on a revise 
ard from it emphatically, when the foreman came 
’ Mace about midnight and said: ‘‘What do you 
bout this? That stiff that writes the alleged para- 
for the editorial page hasn’t showed up tonight and 
dy to close that page.” 
se it,” said Mac. “It will be better without 


» happened that the editorial paragrapher was a 
r of the man who owned the paper and had no abil- 
t was kept on the paper because his uncle didn’t 
vhat else to do with him. He had picked out para- 
ig as the softest job on the paper, though real para- 
ag is one of the hardest, there being then and now 
¥ writers who are good at it. 

‘was a chance for me. ‘‘How many do you need?”’ 
eagerly. 

, half a dozen or so to make a showing,” the foreman 
“Why?” 

write them.” 

foreman and Mac laughed. “Go to it,” the foreman 
(wrote eight. When they came through in proof Mac 
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read them carefully and said: ‘Not so rotten.” That 
was high praise from Mac. Next night the nephew came 
up and asked Mac: ‘Who wrote the paragraphs last 
night?’’ Mac jerked his thumb at me. The nephew took 
me aside. “Keep it up,’’ he said, “and I’ll fix it with my 
uncle so you get downstairs. I hate paragraphing anyhow. 
I want to be sporting editor.” 

So I wrote the paragraphs every night for a week and 
gave them to the nephew, who copied them and handed 
them in. Then the managing editor came up. ‘‘ Who’s 
writing those paragraphs?” he asked. They told him I 
was. ‘Quit it,’ he ordered. ‘Do you think I’m going to 
let that lobster get by this way? Chop it, or I’ll fire you.” 

That was a body blow. I hoped the managing editor 
would recognize true merit and take me downstairs, but 
he didn’t. Still I had plenty todo. The night editor found 
I knew something about make-up, and he let me make up 
the early pages while he luxuriated in a place near by. 
The foreman and the assistant foreman became my firm 
friends and I found some of the printers were pretty good 
companions. So at the end of the first month I was reason- 
ably well contented, was getting an insight into composing- 
room methods that stood me in good stead later, and was 
sending down a few special articles to the managing 
editor, some of which he ran in when copy was short. 

Then I had a smashing blow in the face. One morning 
about five o’clock, after work was over and I had been 


If I Wanted to Come Back and Substitute He Would Give Me My Original Ten 


sitting round and talking with Mac and the foreman, I 
started down the long stairs through the vacant lofts to go 
to my room. My eyes had been hurting a good deal for a 
couple of weeks and I had vaguely considered going to see a 
doctor about them. I was using them hard and continu- 
ously under the electric light on the proofs and not taking 
any too much sleep, for I was exploring the city and trying 
to find material for special articles. I walked down the 
stairs and out on the street. Just as I reached the side- 
walk all the lights seemed to go out and things became 
utterly black before me. I couldn’t figure out what was 
the matter, but stood uncertainly on the walk, unable to 
see at all. 

I heard somebody coming out and called: ‘‘ Who is it?” 
It was Mac. I told him what had happened. I could hear 
him muttering under his breath. He took me by the arm 
and led me to my room. On the way I realized that I had 
become blind. I couldn’t see! I almost collapsed when I 
got that straight in my head. Mac had been cheering me 
up all the way. 

“Mac,” I quavered, “‘what’s the matter with me? Am 
I blind?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” soothed Mac. ‘I’ve seen 
this happen a lot of times,” he lied encouragingly. ‘‘A few 
days’ rest and you'll be all right. I’ll have the doctor over 
to see you early in the morning.” 

Mac led me to my room and helped me undress. He 
told the student of undertaking to look after me, which he 
did, and I lay there in total darkness until nine o’clock, 
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thinking it might be just as well to kill myself and have it 
over with. The doctor came at nine o’clock. Mac hadn’t 
gone to bed, but had called a famous oculist and came 
with him. Afterward I learned that grouchy, asthmatic, 
cynical, sardonic Mac had guaranteed the doctor’s bill. 

The doctor said the trouble was merely temporary. I 
needed glasses, and a few days in a dark room would fix me 
allright. This helped a lot and the student of undertaking 
stayed with me like a nurse. He quit his studies and read 
to me and told me stories about his adventures, and Mac 
dropped in every day with the news of the office. On the 
fifth day my sight came back as suddenly as it had left me, 
the doctor fitted me to a pair of glasses and I was appar- 
ently all right. That day Mac came in in a state of 
excitement for him. 

“Say, kid,” he said, ‘‘there’s a guy got a paper down in 
the next state who wants an editor. Here’s his name. 
Write to him and maybe you'll get the job.” 

I wrote and then went back to work. Mac favored mea 
lot for two or three days. The new glasses worked well 
and I was getting rapidly into the old stride when, one 
morning about ten o’clock, the landlady knocked on my 
door and said there was a gentleman to see me. He came 
up. It was the man to whom I had written about the 
editorship. 

We talked for a time and he said I seemed to be just the 
man he wanted. He said there was a big strike on in his 
town; that he and another man 
who had been working in the 
mills had started the paper to 
take the side of the strikers; 
that they had plenty of money 
and that it was a mighty good 
game. 

He said the town was all in 
sympathy with the strikers and 
the union, and that the other 
papers were owned by the cor- 
porations; and it was the chance 
of a lifetime to jump in and 
grab all the business and circu- 
lation in the place. 


My New Job 


“But,” he said, “‘before I 
hire you I want to see what 
you can do. I notice on the 
newspaper bulletin boards in 
town that Jefferson Davis is 
dead’’—he wasn’t, it was a false 
report —“‘and I wish you would 
write me a column editorial on 
Davis, remembering that our 
city is about half Union and 
half Confederate. Give him his 
deserts, but don’t slop over on 
hina. 

I spent the afternoon writing 
my opinion of Jefferson Davis 
for a constituency half Union 
and half Confederate, and 
mailed the result to the owner. 
Two mornings later I received 
a letter from him containing a 
railroad mileage-book and an 
invitation to come on and take 
the job. He said the editorial 
was great and he regretted that 
Davis had not died, so that he might use it. However, 
he promised to save it until the proper time should come. 

I asked the managing editor if there was any chance of 
my getting downstairs, and he said there wasn’t at that 
time; so I quit, bade goodby to. Mae and my friends in the 
composing room, packed my trunk, had a last chop and 
bottle of ale with the student of undertaking and took the 
train on Monday. morning early. The owner was at the 
station to meet me. 

“Come on up to my house for dinner,’’ he said. ‘‘Then 
we will go down to the office.”’ 

We walked up to his house. As we came in he called up 
the stairs: “Mary dear, I’ve got our new editor here for 
dinner.” 

“You have?’”’ replied Mary acidly. ‘‘How nice of you! 
And this washday and not a thing for dinner but vegetable 
soup and cold meat! You have got about as much sense as 
a canary bird.” 

“Don’t mind that,’’ he whispered. 
was washday.” 

It wasn’t so bad as Mary had said. At dinner the owner 
told me the story of the great strike, how he had started 
his paper, how much money he and his partner had, how it 
was doing, and afterward we went down to the office. It 
was located up one flight of stairs. As we entered I saw 
that the outfit was not much better than the one I had 
owned the year before. Ihadachill. Still I found that he 
had arranged for a condensed telegraph service, that he 
really had a telegraph wire running into the place and an 


Dollars a Week 


“T plumb forgot it 
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operator, and that there was an experienced man working 
as the entire local staff. He had a fairly good press and 
the business end of it was all right. 

The local staff came in and I met him. He was a 
reporter in hard luck, like myself, but he had had about ten 
times as much experience as J had. However, the owner 
made me editor-in-chief and we went at it. The tele- 
graph operator, who wasn’t very affluent himself, took the 
telegraph report, wrote the heads and rewrote the impor- 
tant items, expanding them as much as he could. The 
local staff and the editor-in-chief got and wrote all the 
local, the editorial articles, most of the advertising, made 
up, read the proof—in short, we got out the paper. We 
lambasted the tar out of the criminal corporations that 
were oppressing the strikers, and had a gay old time. 
Salary was regular fora time. Thenit became wobbly. It 
cost more to run a new paper than our owners supposed 
and the corporations were putting on the screws wherever 
possible. My fifteen dollars a week dwindled some weeks 
to six and seven dollars and some orders on merchants 
who advertised. It didn’t look good. 

One day the local staff threw me 
over a letter. It was from a man ina 
Southern city who wanted an editor. 
“Take it,’”’ he said; ““I am going north 
when this blows up.” 

I went out and telegraphed. I had 
an answer that afternoon telling me to 
come on, and next day I quit and started 
south. All told I had about seventy- 
five dollars in money I had laboriously 
saved. When I got to my town I found 
I was in with another new proposition. 
There was a big and influential paper 
in the city and this one had been started 
by a disgruntled politician who had been 
kept out of the graft. 

This man gave me twenty dollars a 
week, and my duties consisted entirely 
in an editorial supervision of the paper 
and the writing of editorial articles 
attacking his enemies. We had three 
reporters and were well fixed in han- 
dling the local. 

I fussed round for a week getting the 
lay of the land, and then one afternoon 
I let go a screamer about the local boss 
and some of hishenchmen. That article 
certainly did call those persons by their 
right names. The boss was so tickled 
with it that he had it put on the first 
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HEN I was a young 
chap, just starting 
out as a wholesale 


»e 
grocery salesman, I sat round 

considerably, with my feet on 

hotel stoves or on the window-sill. Loafing seemed to be 
part of the game. Often I had to wait hours for a train 
after I had sold all my dealers in a town, and a hotel chair 
was the natural place to nurse my grouch against things in 
general. Very early in my career, however, I met a traveling 
man named Riggs, who influenced my life more than any 
other man. He was a drygoods salesman, with half a dozen 
side lines. It was through Riggs that I quit loafing—not 
to take up side lines, but to hew closely to the thing I was 
really after.” 

The salesman quoted in the foregoing is today drawing a 
salary of a thousand dollars a month, and in addition is 
earning commissions that often amount to more than his 
wages. He is handling a certain line of machinery and his 
territory is the United States—sometimes foreign countries. 
He has held positions as sales manager, but he prefers the 
personal game of selling. 

The story of his rise includes a variety of lines, and the 
narrative which follows throws a strong light on the secrets 
of his success. His own analyses of the essential factors in 
selling are particularly keen and readily adaptable by all 
classes of salesmen. 

“Tt was down in Chillicothe that I first met Riggs,” 
he went on as he sat in the office of a large manufacturing 
concern just outside of New York. ‘“‘After selling to my 
customers in that town I found myself with half a day to 
waste as I saw fit. 

““*Jones,’ said this side-line fellow to me, ‘if you really 
want to work I can put you next to three or four games 
that will fill out all your spare time. I know a trunk con- 
cern that wants a lot of specialty salesmen on the side to 
push some new goods; and up in Chicago there’s a house 
that wants salesmen to call on undertakers with the 
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column of the first page and double-leaded. When the 
paper came up the city editor walked over to my desk. 

“Better keep under cover for a few days,” he advised. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“That stuff means shooting down here,” he told me, 
“and they’re just as likely to shoot you as not.” 

That was a contingency that had not appealed to me. 
There was nothing in being shot, so far as I could see. 
Nothing happened. The local political reporter told me 
the politicians growled some, but that was all. Three days 
later I printed another. At the end of the week we put one 
out that made the first one look like a tract. By this time 
I was convinced that all this talk about shooting was a 
bluff, and I dismissed it from my mind. I was elated, too, 
for we were getting action. The people began to side with 
us, and the boss said all we had to do was to keep at it and 
we would drive them all to their holes. 

“That last one almost took the rag off the bush,’”’ he 
exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘Give them another tomorrow 
and we'll have them on the run.” 


The Doctor Said a Few Days in a Dark Room Would Fix Me All Right 


Edwaread Mott 


ITLLUS TRATED BY CHARLES 


best side line on earth—a regular jimerack! You simply 
couldn’t fail to sell ’em. Of course I can’t let you in on my 
own snaps; but I’ll do all I can for you.’ 

“‘T spent the afternoon with my feet on the hotel heater, 
thinking. As I look back on that day, I can see how it was 
the crisis in my selling career. I might have taken the 
wrong path; but somehow the logic of the situation got 
hold of me, just as the grip of life gets hold of some poor 
fellow who’s ill with a fever. 

“The next time J saw Riggs I said to him: ‘Never mind 
about sending in my name to the wholesale undertaker or 
the trunk man. I’ve made up my mind to travel on the 
main line. You never saw a limited train running on a 
jerkwater branch. It’s the limited for me! I’m selling 
groceries.’ 

““But you’re wasting half your time,’ he protested. 
‘Now I know a house that wants a few first-class salesmen 
to introduce to the trade its patent double-acting tooth- 
brush. It’s the biggest thing yet! I’ll send in your name.’ 

““No,’ said I; ‘don’t trouble yourself. I’ve got a 
double-acting grocery proposition of my own and I 
haven’t time even to look up the meaning of that jaw- 
breaking toothbrush of yours. I tell you I’m selling 
groceries—and I’ll not have any spare time hereafter. 
The fellows with spare time are always the ones who are in 
a rut and haven’t the brains to get out. See here, Riggs; 
there are millions of people all round me and every person 
among them eats groceries! Don’t you think I ought to 
find enough to do on the main track without getting off 
on the switches?’ 

“‘So he went his way and I went mine. Side lines are all 
right for the man who hasn’t yet found his big, consuming 
purpose. They will do to fill in with during an emergency. 
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Then he raised my salary to twenty-five dollars 
and took me out to luncheon. We walked down th 
As we turned the corner a man stepped out of a d 
holding something bright and shiny in his hand. J 
ber looking at him curiously and wondering w 
shiny thing was. ‘ 

““Duck!”’ yelled the boss, diving for a doory 
tugging at his hip pocket. i 

I heard a sharp report and something whizzed 
head. It sounded like a big bee buzzing. Then] 
the man with the shiny thing in his hand was sho 
me. I don’t remember whether I got into that store 
the transom over the door or through the ple 
window.. I got in somehow and landed behind a: 
The boss had unlimbered his pistol by this time 
peppering at the man in the street from behind 
water fountain. Each fired five times. They we 
shots. Neither was hit. The man in the stree 
peared up an alley and the boss loaded his pis 
took a careful reconnoissance. ‘‘Come on,”’ he sai 
“It’s all over for the time being 
eat now.” i 

I didn’t eat anything. It did 
time for gustatory exercises. I 
hurried back tothe office. There 
political reporter imparted the 
information to me that the g: 
decided to “‘get”’ this fresh No 
who had come down there ¢ 
abusing them, and that pro 
was due to be shot sooner ¢ 
He said they expected to she 
the boss and myself that day. 

The boss was used to that 
polities, but I wasn’t; and afte 
a flaming story about the att 
cowardly assassins to murder 
blood the fearless publicists y 
dared to tell the truth about th 
defying them and calling ther 
other fancy names to the ext 
column and a half, I decidec 
needed a change of air and I 
Years later one of the men wh 
the plot to shoot me told me tl 
desired to scare me. I told h 
succeeded in their desire. 

I had expanded a little, s 
living expenses went, and didi 
as much money when I left as Th 

(Continued on Page 60 


They will help a boy 
college, or a girl ¥ 
music, or the man ¢ 
job; but, when you'r 
track of something 
worth while, go to it for all there isin you. Hamm 
continually on the big thing, and all your efforts 
cumulative—as mine were; but dissipate your 
on side lines and you will find that each effort is d 
and complete by itself, without successive additi 
keep on piling up in geometrical progression. | 
down and out today, while I’m on the firing line, : 
than ever. 

“When I made up my mind to travel exclusivel: 
main selling-path I looked about to see how I mig 
busy during that heavy percentage of time I h 
wasting. At the next town I struck, it occurred t 
find out how the consuming public looked on our b 
goods. My house carried a number of trademark 
and was not doing especially well with any of the 
canned goods and coffees, in particular, were away 
what they ought to have been. 

“‘T had two hours before train time, and I starte 
an expedition that was rather unorthodox for a t 
salesman—and yet immensely illuminating in t 
Turning in at the first residence I found, I rang 
and said to the housewife: ‘Madam, I have nothir 
ever to sell you; I represent X., Y. & Company, thi 
sale grocers up in Chicago, and I should like very? 
know what you think of our Double B brands. 
desirous, you see, of pleasing our customers; and ° 
to get a consensus of opinion that will aid us in doit 

“She looked at me somewhat blankly. ‘I can 
the Double B brands,’ she said; ‘and somehow I d 
seem to remember X., Y. & Company.’ } 

“At the next house I got the same answer—an' 
next. I talked with more than twenty housewi' 
day, and not more than three of them had any 
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n of our goods or our house. When I left town, 
all of them did have a concrete mental picture of 
ole B’s. Nor were they likely to forget that 
; Company were located in Chicago and were 
the very best brands of groceries on the market. 
ig that entire trip I put in every minute of my 
1e going from house to house on this exploring 
n. If I had only a quarter of an hour at my dis- 
pent it in this fashion. I kept tally of my dis- 
and when I got back to Chicago I had some 
iteresting facts to give our sales manager. More 
ty per cent of the people with whom I talked 
ji heard of our Double B brands or of our firm 
eral products. 

-e’s something vitally wrong here,’ said I. ‘Why, 
erally hedged in by markets that don’t even know 
1! There are swarms of people everywhere, but 
't buy our goods simply because we’ve made no 
non them.’ 

,’ said the sales manager as he scanned the 
had given him, ‘it’s an unfortunate situation; 
can we better it? You know we’re up to the 
our advertising appropriation. It takes big 
advertise broadly; and to make the impression 
{king about we’d have to keep at it continually. 
up our capital in a year.’ 

it out on my next trip; but my estimate of my 
-ager had dropped a few notches. I was possessed 
azy idea that somehow he hadn’t risen to the 
as he should have done. He was a thoroughly 
chap, strong on systems and mighty powerful 
diting of expense accounts; but—as I realized 
|—he had no rightful business at the sales- 
s desk. It was up to me to do what he should 
e—find a way to sell goods. However, after all, 
shat any salesman must do if he hopes to rise. 
tively few sales managers really know how to 
y hold down their jobs simply through force of 
inces. I have known hundreds of extraordinarily 
{men on the road and, practically without excep- 
t have been fellows who didn’t wait to be stirred 
ieir sales managers; more often, they reversed 
ess and did the stirring up themselves. They 
1 the selling ideas.”’ 


ideas the Backbone of All Selling 


NTAIN that aside from the goods themselves sell- 
leas are the principal factors in salesmanship. Of 
don’t mean to deprecate all those little elements 
'thesalesmanshipschools. Many of them are valu- 
djuncts; but when you teach a salesman how to 
/a prospect, and how to talk to him, and how to 
1, and how to prevent him from changing his 
ore you can get your fountain pen back in your 
ou are merely polishing the salesman off. Often 
hing process is done before the embryo salesman 
1 up for polishing. It’s like giving a medical 
tis diploma before he’s done any dissecting. 

+ you want to do first is to take some red paint 
ush and write on a board: ‘Salesmanship com- 
nety-nine parts of ideas and one part of minor 
its.’ Then lay the board on the salesman’s head 
‘mer it into his brains with a sledge. After that 
with the polish, making sure that it doesn’t drip. 
\digressing, however. For a month or two I kept 
‘lfi-constituted task 
ling the public’s 
of our Double B 
A thankless task it 
it grew mighty 
ous, especially -as 
‘said estimate was 
‘hsvacuum. Never- 


ie busy. It helped 
too, in bulk sales; 
ortunately I was 
one person, while 
’e many millions of 
» be told about our 
dad I been able to 
1 to talk in person 
those millions, our 
vuld have jumped 
im Jack climbed the 
ie 

‘ta while a plan 
) simmer into my 
you keep on think- 
$a proposition long 
d enough you're 
‘Sure to get a few 
thinks coming your 
time. The trouble 
sales manager was 


his habit of thinking in grooves. A cat thinks in a 
groove when it comes to the door every morning to be 
let in; a chicken thinks in a groove when it observes 
the shades of evening descending on the hen-house. 
And so a salesman thinks in a groove when he merely 
goes into a customer’s store and says: 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnson! Nice day, isn’t it? 
How many Double B’s can I sell you today? Thank 
you. Goodby.’ 

“Tt wasn’t my orthodox business, of course, to figure 
out any plan—that was the sales manager’s business; 
but, none the less, I worked out a game of personal 
contact on a big scale. For years afterward the motto 
of our house was Personal Contact. 

““My game, in other words, was to talk to the house- 
wives by proxy, since I could not talk to a large percent- 
age of them in person. I had observed the advantage 
of a five minutes’ conversation on the subject of Double 
B’s. Such personal-contact publicity, if deftly accom- 
plished, had the effect of a nail driven halfway into a 
board and placed squarely in the path of the housewife. 
Whenever she went to the grocery for canned goods or 
coffee thereafter she was tolerably sure to shy round 
that nail in her memory and to finish by purchasing 
Double B’s.”’ 


Advertising by Personal Contact 


“0, WITH the grudging consent of the sales manager, 

I began to organize in my territory a force of 
personal-contact talkers. We tried the scheme cau- 
tiously at first, for I wasn’t quite sure of it myself. It 
was vitally necessary, too, that the plan should be self- 
supporting. The house was not willing to spend a 
dollar on the campaign until I had demonstrated it to 
be eighteen-carat gold. 

“T began in a small Kansas town. I knew a clever 
young chap there who was anxious to get on the road. 
He was employed in a bank; but I said to him: ‘If you 
will spend two hours every evening talking to the people 
about X., Y. & Company’s goods, we will pay you twenty 
per cent commission on the net profit we make from the 
increased sales inthe town. Later on, if you show yourself 
capable, I will do all I can to get you a steady job on the 
road or up in Chicago. For the present, however, you 
will have nothing to sell. Your job will be to talk. I want 
you to go to every desirable family in this town and ask 
opinions and suggestions on X., Y. & Company’s brands. 
This will give you the excuse for calling and open the way 
for a nice little talk, in the course of which you will dis- 
seminate a lot of specific and interesting information that 
I will furnish you.’ 

“Tn all my other towns I worked along the same lines. 
In each of the larger places I divided the work into dis- 
tricts and had several personal-contact talkers. When a 
town once had been completely talked to some excuse was 
invented for going over it again—some new product or 
package or a second set of questions. In many towns we 
doubled our sales without the outlay of a dollar aside from 
the commissions we paid those local chaps for talking. I 
was always very careful in my selection of men; and 
afterward, when I held executive positions, I gave employ- 
ment to many of them and found most of them very 
successful salesmen. 

“Eventually we broadened this scheme and used 
samples, premiums and various other aids to the mere 


“**T¢ You Really Want to Work I Can Put You Next to Three or Four Games 
That Will Fill Out All Your Spare Time’"”’ 
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“**Madam,I Have Nothing Whatever to Sell You’’’ 


talking plan, and the time came when there was scarcely a 
family in all our territory that was not familiar with our 
house and its goods. 

“T don’t mean to dwell on this or any other scheme; 
it’s the principle of the thing I’d like to impress on sales- 
men. I have just been describing to you a concrete 
instance of real salesmanship. So many fellows mistake 
the salesmanship polish for the salesmanship itself, that 
T feel like getting hold of a megaphone and climbing a 
telegraph pole to let them know the difference. 

“The real salesmanship is out of sight—the general 
public doesn’t see it. It lies in your gray matter, where 
you marshal your forces, plan your strategy and get the 
people marching in an endless procession to buy your stuff.” 


Putting the Screws on an Obstinate Grocer 


eee salesmanship polish, on the other hand, is com- 
monly more conspicuous. Don’t neglect it —it is very 
necessary sometimes. A salesman’s personal atmosphere, 
his ability to make a neat, well-rounded argument, and all 
the fine little points that make selling an intricate game 
of the wits deserve close study. You can’t analyze your- 
self too thoroughly, or your customers. These things of 
themselves may give you a lesser degree of success. 

“The polish, however, will never make you successful 
in its broad significance, though true salesmanship in its 
higher forms may earn you ten thousand dollars a year 

without any polish whatever. I have seen this truth 

demonstrated so many times that I am sure of it. Real 
salesmanship lies in the ideas that sell goods. 

“T had customers in those early days to whom I 
couldn’t have sold at all without ideas. Ideas may be 
of all kinds and sizes. I have cited one of my big ideas; 
a little one often has just as much relative importance. 
I remember one retail grocer in Iowa whom I couldn’t 
touch for a long time with my Double B brands. He 
was welded to other goods as tightly as a rivet in an 
iron beam. Once he set his jaws on a thing, he was like 
a bulldog I once knew that got another dog by the ear 
and hung on for ten hours. You couldn’t argue with 
that dealer any more than you could with the bulldog. 
His customers were satisfied with the goods they were 
getting, he said—and that ended it. 

“T knew a lot of grocery salesmen had given him up, 
but I made up my mind to get him. I was tired of going 
into his store only to be turned down. I got our sales 
manager to consent to a plan requiring a special adver- 
tising appropriation of a hundred dollars. Then I had 
a lot of handbills printed, announcing that all the enter- 
prising grocers in the town would be in position on a 
certain day to give away an aggregate of five hundred 
pounds of Double B coffee in half-pound packages. 
Every family in town would be entitled to one package 
if called for at the first-class grocery stores. After I 
had hired a boy to distribute these circulars I called on 
my obstinate friend. At last I had the whiphand. 

““*Tt’s up to you to get into the bandwagon or stay out, 
as you prefer,’ [told him. ‘You know very well what the 
people will think of your store if you turn them away 
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empty-handed when they come to claim their packages of 
coffee. It makes no particular difference to X., Y. & 
Company —though, of course, we’d like to see you get your 
share of the goodwill and the trade that is bound to come 
from this proposition. The people of your town are going 
to use our goods—don’t forget it. In a month or so, prob- 
ably, we’ll repeat this dose and give away a lot of Double 
B canned corn; then we’ll come along with Double B 
peas, and so on. None but the first-class grocers will 
be in on the thing—depend upon that. Now you still 
have time enough to get in line. If you say so I’ll wire the 
house to rush along your proportion of the free coffee by 
express. And, while you're about it, perhaps you’ll want 
to give me anorder. You’re bound to have a lot of calls for 
Double B coffee, you know.’ 

“He saw the point, and after that I sold him goods 
regularly; in fact he became my best customer in that 
town. Sometimes a bit of selling ingenuity and a little 
advertising money will achieve remarkable results. 

“‘T worked out a host of these selling ideas during 
my waits for trains. When I wasn’t actually selling I 
was figuring out some selling problem or analyzing some 
proposition that had baffled me.” 


Making Trade by Talking Processes 


““T REMEMBER one grocer who showed an extremely 

secant interest in my goods; he would never listen to 
me for more than thirty seconds, and the few goods he did 
buy he tucked away out of sight and sold them only when 
specially called for. Whenever I struck his store he was 
sure to be everlastingly busy—and he brushed me aside 
as he would a fly. 

““T pondered this problem quite a while and then I hit 
onaplan. The next time I got to Chicago I had a photo- 
graph taken of our coffee-tasting table, showing the taster 
seated: in his chair, with twelve cups of coffee on the 
revolving tabletop, along with the twelve trays of coffee 
beans that corresponded. 

“When I made my unfriendly dealer’s town again I 
tackled him on the spot for an order of coffee; and before 
he had time to side-step I put the photograph before him. 

“**See here!’ I said. ‘If you want to sell the biggest 
line of coffees in town I’ll show you how to begin. Just 
fix up an improvised coffee-tasting table in your show 
window. Put twelve cups of coffee there and twelve 
trays, and hire some youth for a couple of dollars a week 
to sit there and show the public how the quality of the 
X. and Y. coffees is safeguarded. It’s bound to be the 
most pulling coffee display ever seen in this town. Oh, of 
course, if you don’t care to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity I’ll let Johnson Brothers, across the street, have it. 
I know a lot of grocers who are keen for these business 
pullers. I'll not say anything more to you about coffee; 
but how about Double B canned goods? How much ——’ 

“*Wait a minute!’ he broke in. ‘Lemme see that 
picture again. Now how would a fellow go about fixin’ up 
such a table?’ 

“So the game worked as I expected it would. He 
bought a big lot of our coffees and other goods after that. 


Wait a Minute! Now How 
Would a Fellow Go About 
Fixin’ Up Such a Tabie?’’’ 
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A thousand times I’ve had success with little schemes of 
that sort. I always found it advantageous to spring 
interesting little side talks on difficult customers— 
always pertaining, however, to my line of goods. Just 
as I featured coffee-tasting in the foregoing incident, so 
I featured tea picking and drying, sugar-refining, canning 
processes, and so on. There isn’t one grocer out of a 
thousand who has any knowledge of this sort. If the 
wholesale salesman is wise he’ll post himself thoroughly 
on manufacturing details and use the information to 
focus the interest of the retail men. It’ll do it prac- 
tically every time. I remember a crabbed old grocer 
I won over with prunes. He wouldn’t buy my prunes 
until I shocked him into it! I explained the process by 
which many brands of prunes were first dipped in a 
solution of lye—to break the skins. The X. and Y. 
prunes never saw any lye. My description of the 
various processes held him spellbound and he became a 
good friend and customer of my house. 

“‘T have known a lot of salesmen in various lines who 
knew no more about their goods than their customers 
did. I recall a salesman who handled photographic 
goods; he hadn’t the slightest conception of the process 


* followed in making dry plates. Once I asked a hard- 


ware salesman how teakettles were made—he merely 
looked blank. 

‘So I believe I can say that one vital secret of my 
success lay in the knowledge I acquired concerning every- 
thing I sold. The salesman who knows his goods from 
the raw material to the finished product is like the 
school-teacher who knows his arithmetic from addition 
to cube root. You can’t ring in the wrong answer on 
him. He’s got the talking points right on the end of 
his tongue. Talking points are genuine salesmanship, 
because—if they’re really talking points—they make the 
customer eager to buy your goods. Sometimes, when the 
talking point has been figured out carefully enough in 
the home establishment or back in the factory, the public 
actually gets clamorous to buy. Yet I’ve known sales- 
men to go along indefinitely without knowing that their 
goods had any talking points. I knew one chap who 
sold toys for five years before he learned accidentally 
that extraordinary care was used in his factory to keep 
the coloring matter free from poison.” 


Persistence Crowned by Selling Victories 


“FINHEN I think there was another factor that had a 

strong influence on my success—that factor was per- 
sistence. Thethree chief elements of salesmanship I believe 
to be ideas, knowledge of*goods and persistence. I never 
abandoned a prospect or let up on a customer who wasn’t 
buying up to his full possibilities. ; 

“One grocer, in Nebraska, had a grudge against my 
house over some mixup before my time. For a year I went 
into his store once a month without getting an order. He 
was rough and insulting at first. He had treated other 
salesmen the same way, and some of them had cut him off 
their lists absolutely as hopeless. For three or four months 
I tried every scheme I could invent to make an impression 
on him. Then I settled down to a patient game 
in which I became his customer. 

“*Good morning, Mr. Smith,’ I would say. 
‘How about some Double B’s today?’ 

““Tyon’t want none!’ he would snap. ‘Ain’t I 
told you that times enough?’ 

“All right,’ I would answer; ‘but please put 
me up a dozen oranges. You handle mighty 
good fruit, Mr. Smith. How much? Well, now, 
your price isn’t bad either. Thank you. I'll 
drop in next month.’ 

“T was morally certain he couldn’t hold out 
forever against a game of that sort; and he didn’t. 
I could see for some time that he was growing 
ashamed of himself. He couldn’t keep on insult- 
ing a steady cash customer; and finally he came 
back of his own accord and bought of our house. 

“T think that fully a third of my sales during 
my final years in the grocery line came from 
customers I had worked up by persistent methods 
of one sort or another. Every such effort I aimed 
to direct against a weak spot in the enemy’s 
intrenchments. Sometimes my games were slow; 
but in the end I usually tunneled under the walls 
or got over with a scaling ladder, or watched my 
chance to get through an open gate. 

“Twas madesales manager of X., Y. & Company, 
but I stayed there only two years. A Pittsburgh 
house offered me five thousand dollars a year and 
commissions to sell lubricating oils. As sales 
manager I had been getting four thousand, without 
commissions. 

“Tt was something of a jump from groceries to 
oils; but I have always held that the same funda- 
mental principles governed all forms of selling. 
And I reasoned that a man who could make a 
success of staples in a crowded market ought to 
make good in anything. 


““He Couldn't Kee 
Insulting a 
Steady Cash Cust 
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“So I took hold of oils. Before going out on t 
put on jumper and overalls and spent two mont 
works. Then I devoted another month to the « 
seemed singular to me that this concern shoul 
tarily send to Chicago and pick out a grocery 
and then put him on the shelf for three months 
than four hundred dollars a month, while a lot « 
enced oil salesmen in the country were looking 
but the fact itself proved that oil salesmanship 
so greatly different, after all. And when this oil 
hired me he did not ask about my brand of sale 
polish; he did not ask whether I approached a 
on tiptoe or flatfooted; whether I got out my or 
at the close of the fourth or sixteenth clause in 
ment; whether I had an eloquent peroration that 
up eleven out of the sixteen clauses, but left fix 
to be held in reserve for emergency. He simply 
if I thought I could adapt a lot of my ideas to « 

“‘T was sent down South. I found that sales 
other oil companies had made a lot of trails; bu 
stay on those trails any more than I could help. 
into virgin country.” 


Immediate Success in a New Busir 


“T FOUND one seacoast river, for instance, tl 

good many small manufacturing plants scatte 
it and a large number of motor boats plying on it 
yet few of these oil consumers had any direct ws 
ting oil, but had to pay exorbitant freight che 
cartage bills. The result was that the quantity c 
sumed was less than half what the machine 
required. This fact I determined by carefully 
statistics. 

“There was no freight service on this river, fa 
occasional periods during the year was it navi 
anything except small boats, many of which be 
fishermen. Therefore, on my representations, 
established two stations on the river at which 
be procured at all times and carried away in | 
craft available. ‘These stations we stocked at o 
periods. Then I constituted myself a sort of com 
of education on the use of oil—I showed those e 
how they might conserve their own interests by 
their oil consumption. 

““We never had sold any oil on that river before 
we hadn’t supposed the trade down there was wo 
after. We were soon selling thousands of barre 
however. 

“T merely cite this instance as an example of 
I’ve been trying all along to drive home—that t 
manship is deeper than its outward manifestatic 
salesmanship that boosts a salesman up and up, 
higher, is the constant forcing of sales by such 
as this. It is the keen, shrewd analysis of situal 
the discovery of opportunities rather than a 1 
of superficial rules and balderdash. Whether 
groceries, oils, books or cornplasters, the prop 
pretty much the same. The commonplace sales 
lows the trails marked out for him by other com 
salesmen; there may be markets under his nos¢ 
doesn’t dream of and ways of reaching those ma 
no school of salesmanship ever taught. Real sale 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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PY POLECON and Tedoyah, whom Jimmy Smith 
1 rechristened Teddy because of his expansive 
th, came racing up the terrace to where Bezzanna 
nst one of the prancing stone goats which orna- 
the approach to the rambling and gloomy-looking 
palace, and jerked her unceremoniously to the 


silent scorn for the silliness of. children of the 
young ages of sixteen and seventeen, she quietly 
up again and leaned her waving and curling 
iair against the golden yellow of the goat. Not 
the exact comfortable spot she had previously 
_she shifted her head until she found it; and, 
hat her russet-brown robe trailed gracefully against 
yw stone, she folded her hands upon her lap and 
gloomy gaze down across the valley—at nothing 
ular. 
the vivid green of springtime waving beside her 
ash of scarlet at her throat, she was far too richly 
to be the extreme pic- 
melancholy she had 
dappear; and, after a 
of puzzling over her 
pose, Toopy and 
arked her to the ground 


ae on, Betsy Ann,”’ 
Teddy. ‘‘We’ve had 
t quarrel about a hole 
sround. I say it’s a 
le oy 
n’t! It was made with 
” interrupted Toopy 
ch vim. 
ig the hole here and I’ll 
which it is,” offered 
nn, without a trace of 
and started to climb 
her perch. . 
| afraid we’d break 
sorted Teddy; and he 
gry because nobody 


1e on, please!’’ begged 
‘regarding her friend 
itful eyes. “‘Tedoyah’s 
lly dull and quarrel- 
Jen you’re not with us. 
the matter?” 

ant to think,’ replied 
1a gloomily. 

at about?”’ 

hing.” 

iow!”’ blurted the ex- 
1d Teddy. ‘‘She’s very 
with Jimmy Smith.” 
n’t true,” denied Bezzanna coldly. ‘‘People have 
itth while for one to be angry with them.” 

n why did you burn up the two extra costumes you 
ted to make for him?’”’ demanded Tedoyah. 

In’t feel like finishing them,” was the lofty reply. 
y’s black eyes snapped, but she was a wise little 
d she kept her tongue behind her teeth; however, 
7nudged Tedoyah, and that reckless person walked 
into the fire. 

because he didn’t wear the butterfly suit,’’ he glee- 
cused her. ‘‘It’s because he borrowed your sewing 
2 to make some for himself. It’s because he’s shut 
up—for two days now—and won’t see anybody but 
andme. It’s because ——”’ 

tna jumped down to the steps and started, with 
etermination, toward the front door. 
a called Teddy, intuitively scared. 
ag? ” 

‘eed the goats.” 

y was surprised to see the intrepid Tedoyah turn 


“Where are 


cherry cakes!’’ he gasped, and started after his 
“Don’t, Bezzanna! You only baked them for me 
ming. ” 
mg Tedoyah coming after her, Bezzanna broke 
ately into a run, dashed through the little door at 
of the big ones, slammed it after her and tried to 
'Telinquished that idea when she felt Tedoyah’s 
‘S Weight on the outside, flew up the stairs and back 
own sitting room, where she had her own 
personal and private amateur oven built into the 
er Own fireplace. 
yah, with Toopy a close third, caught up with her 
ont of Jimmy’s door, which the king had at that 
abruptly opened, and all three of the young 
ped aghast, all other interests forgotten in the 


“Te Isn’t Exactly Fifth Avenue. 
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amazing sight which met their eyes! Jimmy Smith, 
squatted on the floor at his open window and looking 
intently into-a basin of water, had his face covered with 
some white substance streaked with red, and was scraping 
it off with a remarkably bright knife. 

““What’s he doing?”’ asked Toopy in breathless horror, 
as the king closed the door from the outside. 

“‘Shaving,’’ answered the king solemnly. ‘“‘It means 
removing the hair from the face. Jimmy is a remarkable 
man. He tells me that, from a close study of the bearded 
nations, he has discovered that their virility all runs to 
whiskers.”” The king looked about his audience gravely, 
immature as they were; for he had a serious matter on his 
mind. “Jimmy strongly urges me to remove my beard; 
but it seems to be a very painful and dangerous process, for 
he has already cut himself three times and has used several 
American words I do not yet understand. I think that I 
shall learn them, however, for they seem to be very useful 
and to give him a great deal of satisfaction.” 


“How does he do it?’ inquired the awestricken Toopy, 
to the great gratification of Bezzanna, who was dying to 
ask the same question, but would not. 

They had all of them by this time descended the stairs; 
and now they walked out on the big stone terrace, Teddy 
reflecting, with a guilty grin, that this lucky interruption 
had probably saved his cherry cakes. 

“Shaving requires, first of all, a very sharp knife,” 
explained the king, pondering upon the mysteries to which 
he had been a recent witness. ‘‘He refused both the gold 
and the silver ones I offered him, and took instead a coarse 
iron one which, before my own eyes, he turned into steel! 
When he was through with all his heating and cooling 
operations the knife was so hard that when he dropped it a 
corner of it broke off!” 

“T don’t see anything so remarkable in that,’’ commented 
Bezzanna disdainfully. 

“Nothing remarkable!”’ reproached the king. “You 
don’t understand. Steel is now the most valuable metal 
in the kingdom. I tremble lest something might happen 
sometime to Jimmy.” 

“Please, how does he shave?” pleaded Toopy, whose 
patience was well-nigh exhausted. 

“That part of it was simple enough when he once had 
a knife which would cut a hair,” replied the king. “He 
merely boiled one of the roots we rub on our hands when we 
wash and rubbed the suds well on his face to soften the 
hair; and then he sliced it off. I presume one gets used to 
it. Hesays that he will get a better edge on the next knife 
and make me what he calls a safety razor.” 

“T hope you are not thinking of shaving!” 
objected Bezzanna. 

“T don’t know,’ mused the king. 
something so clean about it.” 

“Tf you do I’ll never kiss you again!” 
Bezzanna. “Do you want to look like a boy?” 


instantly 
“There seems 


declared 


Do They Look Better When I Walk Backward?”’ 
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“You don’t approve of it then?”’ guessed the king in 
surprise. ‘‘Why, I thought you liked Jimmy’s beardless 
face!” 

“T like a man to look like a man,” she stonily maintained. 

“Don’t you get the bug that friend Jimmy isn’t all 
man!” promptly defended Tedoyah. ‘‘He’s some Jimmy, 
if you'll leave it to me!”’ 

“Can no one talk of anything but Jimmy?” demanded 
Bezzanna. ‘‘I hear nothing else but Jimmy, Jimmy, 
Jimmy, from morning until night! By the way, brother, 
how—how do they look?” 

The king gazed at her, puzzled for a moment, and then 
he laughed. ‘‘ You mean his trousers?”’ 

“Pants,” corrected Teddy. 

“No; he assures me that ‘trousers’ 
indoor word,” insisted the king. 

Bezzanna waited for him to say more. Toopy also 
waited and glanced at her friend. The princess was 
starting to walk away with a remarkable air of dignity. 

“How do they look?” asked 
Toopy. 

The king checked a chuckle. 

“He is coming down as soon 
as he washes his face, and you 
may judge for yourselves.” 

The door opened and Jimmy 
Smith came among them, a 
fine-featured gentleman—ex- 
cept for the recent scars, which 
were now four—erect, clear- 
eyed and ruddy-faced, and clad 
in tunic of a fastidious Isolian 
to well below the waist; but 
from there down fastidiousness 
ceased. 

The girls gave one awe- 
stricken glance, then giggled, 
then ran; and, long after the 
flash of brown and the flash 
of red had disappeared amid 
the shrubbery, they could be 
heard shrieking! 

Jimmy looked down at his 
own sartorial creation with 
extreme disfavor. 

“T know they’re rotten!” 
he disconsolately observed. 
“They’re as bad as if they had 
been made by an exclusive 
London tailor; but I never 
had a hope that they would 
create so much sensation.” 

“They’re not so cute as I 
expected them to be,” criticised 
Teddy, with much interest. 
“Should they bulge in front?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly Fifth Avenue,” admitted Jimmy rue- 
fully. “‘I carved them out by guesswork and sewed them 
up by instinct, and they turned out with the going part 
where the coming part ought to be. Do they look better 
when I walk backward?” And he tried it. 

“They look worse when you move in any direction,” 
decided the king. 

“Just thesame, I’m going to stick with them,” announced 
Jimmy firmly. ‘‘They at least keep me from feeling like 
a pair of corkscrews.” 

“They have one thing in their favor,”’ admitted the 
king judicially, having in mind his duties as a host: ‘“‘they 
can be put on or removed much more quickly than our 
garments.”’ 

“They are the crowning invention of civilization,” 
stoutly maintained Jimmy. ‘‘Let’s get busy, boys. You 
promised to show me the workshop and then take me out 
for a squint at your natural resources. Do you know 
that, before we start manufacturing or even organizing 
companies, I may have to invent a currency system for 
you? I haven’t seen any money since I’m here, or heard 
anybody talk about it; and I’m lonesome.” 

“T had intended to speak about that,’’ hesitated the 
king with a worried air, as they walked back toward the 
stables. ‘‘Of course we have a medium of exchange, as 
you called it the other night; but I have almost none of it, 
and I do not see how I can invest in all the business 
enterprises you have suggested.” 

“Invest!” exclaimed Jimmy, both shocked and pained. 
“Why, how did you get the idea that you and I were to 
invest anything? That isn’t the American way. We're 
the promoters, and it’s a promoter’s business to get other 
people to put up all the money in exchange for forty-nine 
per cent of the stock. The promoter’s share is fifty-one 
per cent of the profits, most of the credit and all the fun.” 

“Ts that quite fair to the investor?’’ wondered the king. 


is the correct 
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“Certainly,” Jimmy promptly assured him. “The 
investor isn’t entitled to more, for he only furnishes the 
money.” 

“T think I get you,” replied the king slowly. ‘‘A man 
who only has money is not held in very high esteem in 
America.” 

“Well, pro rata,’”” amended Jimmy cautiously. ‘‘The 
real principle is that if a man is entitled to more in America 
he gets it; and if he doesn’t get it he isn’t entitled to it.” 

They paused before the door of a long, one-story stone 
building, with frequent wide windows; but the king was 
too deeply interested in this startlingly new code of ethics 
to go in for a moment. 

“‘Tsn’t there danger of selfishness behind that system?” 
he objected. 

“The same there is in a footrace,’”’ explained Jimmy 
earnestly. 

The king looked at him in smiling speculation as he 
threw open the door. 

“Tf Americans are all like you it can’t be such an 
entirely selfish nation,’’ he decided. 

“I’m only amoderate specimen,” loyally affirmed Jimmy. 
“T wouldn’t, for a glimpse of Broadway—and that’s being 
extravagant if you only knew it—have you collect the idea 
that Americans are a race of sordid dollar-chasers. I let 
them make me believe that when I was a kid; but when I 
got abroad and saw the things men would do for a lira, or a 
frane, or a shilling, I was tickled stiff to come home where 
the price was at least a dollar. Dollar-chasers? Why, 
there’s no land in the world where they eare so little for 
money and have so many principles and ideals they won’t 
sell, as in the good old U.S. A.!” 

“You seem to think America’s some country,” laughed 
the king. 

‘I’m so strong for it I’m a voluntary nuisance!” 

“Strong?” puzzled the king. ‘‘That means muscular, 
doesn’t it?” 

“That’s it exactly,” agreed Jimmy—‘“‘muscular. This 
looks like a handy shack,” and he stepped inside the big, 
dark building. ‘“‘Throw open a wooden window or go, 
Teddy, and let’s pick out a place for the main shafting.”’ 

When the flood of light came in he looked round him. 

“This was formerly King Xantobah’s main stable,” said 
the king. ‘“‘He kept the hundred best donkeys here.” 

“*We’ll make it the nursery for a hundred infant indus- 
tries,” promised Jimmy, inspecting with approval the well- 
packed earthen floor, the heavy stone walls, the numerous 
windows and the solid rafters. 

“Well, look who’s here!’ exclaimed Tedoyah suddenly. 

Up the beautiful winding road from the valley to the 
park came, with a jangle of bells, a glittering procession 
which made the rest of the world seem drab. Ahead, ona 
tall donkey with golden tassels on its ears, rode aman in 
a scarlet coat with a golden helmet from which flaunted a 
brilliant bunch of pheasants’ tails; and in each hand he 
carried, its lower end resting upon his stirrup, a long spear, 
to the point of which was attached an orange banner 
embellished with a goat. Behind this human flame came 
six smaller men on smaller donkeys, but all black-bearded, 
all scarlet-coated, carrying smaller spears. and .smaller 
banners, and flaunting a single pheasant’s tail. Following 
these came eight donkeys caparisoned in scarlet and draw- 
ing a coach of scarlet and gold, embellished with silver 
goats’ heads. On the driver’s seat were a gorgeously 
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“‘What’s on Your Mind, 
Oid Sport?’’ 
Asked the King Cordially 
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liveried coachman and footman; and on 
the scarlet cushions, in stiff state, sat a 
black-bearded man attired in modest 
gold-filigreed gray, with ruffles of soft 
white lace at his neck and wrists. In 
the rear of this carriage were four out- 
riders, also in searlet, but without spears. 

““Why didn’t you tell me there was to 
be a lodge parade today?” demanded 
Jimmy. 

No one answered him. 

“‘ Against my express wishes,’’ observed 
the king to Teddy in Isolian, as both 
brothers stood together at the window— 
Teddy, with his hand on the king’s shoul- 
der, looking with much concern on the 
gaudy procession, which swept nimbly 
into the park and up the main driveway 
to the palace. 

“Tt’s bully though!” admired Teddy 
in his favorite language. 

“Tt is a defiance!” corrected the king 
in Isolian. ‘‘Do you realize,’ and he 
turned to Teddy with a frown, “that 
this flaunting display has come by the 
main road through the city and the 
chief villages, across the entire width of 
Isola—and that those trappings and that 
coach will be recognized as those of the deposed Xantobah? 
Do you realize that his passage has stirred up restless 
speculation? Do you realize that it was a daring and an 
insolent thing to use that goat on his banners?” 

““He’s of the royal family,’’ argued Tedoyah, also 
relapsing into Isolian; ‘‘and the goat is not prancing.” 

“No,” admitted the king; ‘‘but look! It is of a new 
design. Its forefeet are just rising from the ground.” 

Teddy gazed blankly out the window for a moment; 
then he flushed with anger and started for the door. 

““Where are you going?”’ demanded the king. 

“To tear those banners down!” 

“Not yet.’”’ And the king, smiling affectionately at his 
brother, restrained him with a firm grasp. 

The Princess Bezzanna, looking more charming in her 
straight and slender symphony of brown and yellow and 
scarlet than he had ever seen her, Jimmy thought, came 
out on the terrace, just as the gay cavalcade drew up at the 
steps, and clapped her pretty hands in delight. The man 
in gray and gold and the frills of white lace sprang out of 
the coach and, bearing in his hands a brilliant nosegay, 
bowed with the grace of a dancing-master before the 
princess, holding up his gift for acceptance. 

She took it with equal grace and then burst into merry 
laughter. The gallant arose and offered his arm. She took 
it and, looking up into his face and chatting gayly, they 
walked into the palace. 

Jimmy Smith, viewing that pretty tableau, was aware 
of an uncomfortable tightening under his ribs; and uncon- 
sciously he looked down in dismay at his amateur trousers. 
He was suddenly aware of the fact that he wanted this 
girl himself—wanted her hard—wanted her fiercely— 
wanted her more than he had ever wanted anything in his 
life or had ever expected to; and he realized, moreover, that 
in this affair of the nobility he had not the chance of a 
yellow rabbit in a dog-pound! 

“And, by jinks, it’s Prince Onion!” he ejaculated to 
himself; and his brow took on as worried an expression as 
those of the king and Tedoyah. 
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alee come to take you home with me,” announced 
-Onalyon cheerily as the princess led him into the red 
reception room dating from Xantobah, where ferns, 
cunningly wrought in green metal, formed frieze and dado 
and panels, and supported every candle-bracket, 
and embellished in greater or lesser degree every 
essential article of use or adornment. 

“Ts that the reason for all the red?”’ she laughed, 
sitting opposite to him and clasping her hands 
adorably about her knee. 

“That’s one of the reasons—and the greatest 
one,” he assured her. ‘‘The other one is I have 
determined to restore some of the gayety which 
once made life worth living in Isola.” 

“‘That’s glorious news!”’ she told him, sincerely 
delighted. ‘‘Life has been so dull as to be almost 
unbearable of late, and in the last two or three 
days I have been nearly mad for something to 
interest me.’’ It had been two days since she 
had presented Jimmy Smith with his pale blue 
trunks. 

“You have an interesting guest,” he suggested, 
awaiting her reply with well-concealed anxiety. § 

“He is a very valuable addition to Isola, I 
believe,” she answered with a coldness which was 
most reassuring to the prince. ‘‘He and my 
brother expect to be so absorbed in business affairs 
that the rest of us are scarcely likely to see them 
for weeks to come.” 
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> “That in 

interesting,” a 
Onalyon with 
“Do you kne 
sort of busine 
have on hand 

“Nearly 
thing, I thin 
laughed. “7 
pect to use ] 
menin Isola ij 
facturing gla 
steel, and so 
sewing machi 
telephones, a 
tricity, an 
everything!” 

““T hose | 
American 
puzzled the p 

““You be 
are!” she tole 
admiring Ar 
whereupon sg 
mediately ape 
“T am comp 
use Americar 
for these thin 
explained, ‘‘because we have no words in Isoliai 
would tell you what they are. They are all very 
ful; and my brother says that their introduct 
bring such activity and luxury and prosperity to 
it has never known. Jimmy is a marvelous man!’ 

The prince did not like the manner in which ] 
sparkled when she said this. 

“You seem to admire him tremendously,” he j 
charged. 

She had it upon the tip of her tongue rather bit 
suggest the difference between a man’s attainme 
his personality, for she had by no means forgiven. 
rude failure to wear the pale blue national costume, 
with ribbons and embroidered with butterflies; or] 
ting himself up for two days; or his making and 
crude garments of his own manufacture; or, last a1 
of all, his absurd appearance when he had them ¢ 
reflected, however, that though she thought thes 
she did not care to say them to the prince—or, in 
any enemy or friend of Jimmy’s. Moreover, ther¢ 
need to put the prince too much in conceit with hi 

“No one can help admiring Jimmy,” she 
observed. 

“‘T quite agree with you,” lied the prince feel 
hastened to change the uncomfortable subject. ‘ 
look into these strange articles he is going to manu 
Nothing would please me better than to have hi 
activity and prosperity to Isola. It fits in exae 
my own plans. While the older and more sedate 
engaged in commercial enterprise it should be the 
the younger set to make their endeavors worth } 
restoring social life and activity.” 

“‘T’m for that!’’ impulsively announced Bezzani 
then, remembering, she translated the remark: ‘TI 
good to Sister Betsy Ann.” 

The prince frowned at the foreign phrase, but 
best to ignore it. 

“T’m glad you approve of it,” he returned. 
three weeks since I went home I have been prep 
start the social revival—and tomorrow night wil 
beginning. Every person in Isola who is enti 
attend such a function will be at the opening bal 
will start a two weeks’ session of gayeties at my 
and, following that, Birrquay will have the ple 
entertaining.” 

‘“Why are we the last to hear about it?’’ she der 
offended at the seeming slight. 

‘Because it was a surprise for you,” glowed the 
drawing closer. ‘‘You are the only motive 
Bezzanna.”’ 

She paled a trifle, with the frightened un 
brought by her intuitive knowledge of what more 
about to say. ) 

“T want to marry you,” he hurried on. ‘‘ You he 
told, since you were a child, of the political neec 
marriage, until you are offended by the bare menti 
and you are not to be blamed, for that is putting r 
upon as sordid a basis as in one of our mountai 
villages. We—both you and I—know there h 
grave danger for a hundred years that your f 
mine, of equal royal descent, might engage in a wa 
throne, which, if it were waged fiercely enough, mi 
nigh sweep Isola out of existence; and both of us| 
ing to say, I believe, that our marriage would bet 
commendable, the most wise, the most humane | 
most sensible thing which could occur.”’ 

“T realize that,” she admitted with a readi 
frankness which both surprised and pleased him. 

‘“We are fortunate even to have such an oppor 
the prince went on, greatly encouraged. ‘Fra 


— 
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3failure, through the death of the queen, to present 
{sola has simplified the situation very much, since 
him would have meant war.” 
descendants of Xantobah have-been threatening 
1 hundred years,” she coolly reminded him. 
se threats are to cease in my generation,” the 
plied, with so little bombast that she viewed him 
wed interest. Perhaps he really meant it. . “We 
eed to discuss war however. You are the next 
r to your brother, and our marriage will place the 
t‘antobah again on the throne, without bloodshed. 
that clearly, don’t you?” 
e,” she dryly acknowledged. 
ak you,” he gratefully returned. ‘‘Let us now set 
considerations entirely aside, Bezzanna. I come 
iday, not as a politician but as alover. The death 
1 and the king’s refusal to take another -wife have 
e palace dull and so deadened the kingdom. He 
regrets this, and we can help him by infusing life 
*gy here. You know your brother does not object 
and parties and gayety.” 
ourse not,”’ agreed Bezzanna almost indignantly. 
you like them,” eagerly supplemented the prince. 
3 why I have rejuvenated my palace from founda- 
oof. I’ve brought out the sumptuous old trappings 
ties which were the personal property of my ances- 
itobah. That is why I have prepared to entertain 
es, with you and your brothers as our chief guests, 
e of magnificence—I am not immodest in saying it, 
it is so. painfully true—unknown in Isola since 
enerations. That is why I coaxed your Aunt 
ha to visit us when I went over to my home on the 
ountain three weeks ago. That is why everything, 
ia!” 
ok her warm hand. His own was hot and dry, and 
t eyes swept over her. She shrank, as she had 
lone, with an instinctive fear of some vague cruelty 
and yet something within him thrilled her for the 
e in their lives—and she was more afraid of him 
sr, She could not understand him at all—or herself. 
‘dnot know it, but in 
three weeks she had 
me a slight crystal- 
_ and the time was 
ig when she would 
for love; nor was it 
ice who had wrought 
acle! 
zanna, I love you!” 
on. ‘Do youunder- 
hat that means? I 
‘a so that my heart 
vhen I look at you, 
you, or think of you! 
rou so that I never 
jhought, by night or 
_which is not con- 
with you and your 
and I want to take 
‘of your uneventful 
give you the bright- 
‘ich belongs to you. 
‘o surround you with 
ight and color, with 
‘and laughter and 
‘ss, all your days and 
!The start I have 
but feeble to what I 
lo if you and I were 
t. Think of it, Bez- 
We would fill this 
-with servants and 
uests and with one 
ihering after another. 
ald make it a warm 
tight and cheerful 
lowing with color and 
ent, instead of a suc- 
of long, dark corridors and tenantless rooms; and 
moment should be one that would be filled to 
wing with delight!” 
a glorious picture you paint,’’ she admitted with 
ind with heightened color, as her active imagination 
her through all the brilliant scenes he had suggested. 
rious?’’ he questioned. “It is dull and gray, Bez- 
‘compared with the glory of you! It is only an 
t of what feeble art I have to set suitably the gem 
ature has made of you!”’ He drew still nearer, 
'g again the hand which still burned from his touch. 
sene of color and of life and of light can compare 
ie glow of your cheeks and the charm of your smile 
2 brilliance of your eyes!’’ He was so close now 
put his hand upon the back of her chair, and his eyes 
burning into hers. She felt oppressed, and yet 
crembled with the dawning of a fancied knowledge 
had some acute physical influence upon her. She 
ie t know that, aside from the ardor of his wooing 
® actual, material warmth which she became aware 


“Come On, Betsy Ann,’’ Begged Teddy. 
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was emanating from him, this stirring was within herself 
and had come into existence only since she had known 
Jimmy Smith. 

“You frighten me!’’ she faltered, and withdrew her 

hand. 
. “J did not mean to,” he humbly assured her, drawing 
back. He was trembling—and held command of his voice 
with an effort. “I love you, Bezzanna! I can’t seem to 
say that often enough, or in enough striking ways to make 
you appreciate it. I do not wish to cause you any uneasi- 
ness—not even for a moment; but I want you!” His 
hands were half raised as if, against his will and of their 
own great physical longing, they would clasp her in his 
arms, crush her to his breast and hold and hold and hold 
her there, despite her piteous struggles; but he forced 
them down. “Tell me ” He halted. ‘Tell me!” 
His tone was compelling and it impressed her. “Tell me 
that you love me!” 

“T_J don’t know,” she hesitated. ‘‘You must let me 
alone, Onalyon! I want to think! No; don’t talk to me 
any more just now!” 

He arose and went to the window, but he came back 
immediately. 

“The king is coming!’’ he informed her in a panic, 
because he did not wish his agitation to be seen. 

“Good!” she cried with an abrupt transition into her 
usual self -possession which amazed him. She was amazed no 
less herself when she realized that the disquieting influence 
he had exerted upon her was so quickly gone. 

“Jimmy and Tedoyah and myself are just starting for 
a trip to the mines,” said the king, “but I ran in to bid 
you a welcome. I trust we shall find you here when we 
return?” 

“Indeed, no,’’ Bezzanna gayly assured him. “We are 
all going over to Onalyon’s to a tremendous session of 
gayety which is to begin tomorrow night; and I am to 
start immediately in the magnificent scream which the 
prince brought over to carry me away.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,’’ responded the king, smiling at her 
use of the American word. “I have regretted that we 


have not been having enough gayety for you. I'll be over 
tomorrow night with pleasure, Onalyon, though I cannot 
promise to be with you much during the following two or 
three weeks; but you shall be officially my host during the 
entire time. Of course your invitation includes our guest?” 

“T submit that to you,’’ answered Onalyon diplomat- 
ically. “I hesitated to decide in the matter, since I 
understand that there is no nobility in America.” 

“T should like to hear Jimmy’s answer to that,” mused 
the king with a laugh. ‘However, since you leave that 
matter to me, I will take care of it. I scarcely need to 
remind you that if he can be the guest of the king he can 
be the guest of any one in Isola. Have a good time, dear,”’ 
he urged his sister; and, walking over, he took her very 
tenderly in his arms and kissed her goodby. “Will you 
come out, Onalyon?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Onalyon wonderingly, and 
followed him to the terrace. 

Outside, the king turned on him abruptly. He was 
taller than Onalyon and, taking instinctive advantage of 


‘“‘We'’ve Had a Violent Quarrel About a Hole in the Ground”’ 
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that fact, he came so close that he looked down into the 
eyes of the prince. 

“T wish to thank you for the delicate compliment you 
have paid us,” he observed very quietly indeed. “Since 
you were to escort the Princess Bezzanna to your home, it 
was appropriate that you should carry banners so nearly 
approaching the insignia of the reigning family. If I were 
to criticise the graceful act at all I should say you were 
slightly in error in displaying them without the princess or 
myself or my brother actually in your coach; but 1 am 
sure that, having the matter once brought to your atten- 
tion, you will be thoughtful enough to avoid that error in 
the future.” 

The prince tried hard not to blink as he comprehended 
the import of that masterfully clever speech; but he did 
not lose his head. 

“T am glad that you are pleased,”’ he replied with every 
appearance of joy. 

A neat little cart, with its queer solid wheels pierced by 
carved tracery and drawn by two donkeys, came round 
one corner of the palace; and round the other corner came 
Tedoyah and Jimmy Smith. The latter gentleman shook 
hands with the prince and looked longingly toward the door 
of the palace. 

“All right!’ yelled Teddy imperatively, springing into 
the cart. 

The king, head erect, shoulders squared, blazing eyes 
softened by the dawning of lines of humor at the corners, 
and curling brown beard stuck out at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, already had his hand on the seat-arm of the 
cart. 

Jimmy Smith, with another longing look at the palace, 
turned and strode down the path. 

The Princess Bezzanna, hidden in the darkness just 
beyond the window in the red room, giggled right out! 
She could not help it. His trousers bagged so funny in 
front and pulled so queerly behind, and were in such a 
general condition of warp and pull and twist and pucker, 
that a stone goat would have laughed; but Jimmy Smith, 
driving away with the echo of that bell-like giggle in his 
ears, had a heart as heavy 
and dull as a cold apple 
dumpling! 
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“NYOUR ancestors were 
good pickers when they 
selected Isola for ashipwreck 
port,’’ complimented Jimmy 
Smith as he surveyed the 
fruitful country that even- 
ing at sunset from the mines 
at the far inland extremity. 
“It is almost richer than 
we need,” the king re- 
sponded, glancing with affec- 
tion over his splendid 
domain. ‘‘Even with our 
steadily growing population, 
not over a fifth of our fertile 
soil is under tillage; more 
would be waste.” 

“You don’t have to eat 
everything you grow,” 
Jimmy sagely informed him. 
“You have cotton and flax. 
We'll increase their produc- 
tion and devote more graz- 
ing land to the cultivation of 
sheep for their wool.” 

The king looked grieved. 
He had deified Jimmy so 
much that he did not like to 
find him in error. It was 
rather presumptuous in a 
stranger to gauge the ratio of 
production to consumption 

’ . from a bird’s-eye view. 
“We have already a slight overproduction of fabric mate- 
rials,” he informed Jimmy with the faintest perceptible 
trace of loftiness. ’ 

“T know;. but I haven’t handed you fashions yet,” 
Jimmy enlightened him. ‘‘ A country which has a national 
costume is always poor. I notice that all your women, 
commoners and nobles, .dress exactly alike except as to 
fineness of cloth. Why, Betsy Ann had on one of those 
pretty, simple Grecian robes which she said was four years 
old—a delicate violet, embroidered round the hem and the 
neck and sleeves, and up the fold, with rosebuds; and she 
had the girl of anybody’s dreams lashed to the mast and 
shrieking for help! Cross my heart, when I turned round 
and saw her in that fragrant spring-blossom makeup [ lost 
six heartbeats—and I haven’t caught up yet!” 

The king looked a trifle worried; but he thought best to 
ignore for the time the enthusiastic reference to Bezzanna’s 
beauty, and Jimmy, being intuitive, realized that in his 
frankness he had been crude. Other people would have 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Financing China 


HE. new Chinese government is setting out ratlver 
4 inauspiciously —that is, it is in trouble with its bankers. 
Beforé the revolution, it may be recalled, a syndicate of 
English, French and German bankers undertook to lend 
the empire certain funds for railroad and other improve- 
ments.. As a result of some pressure from our State 
Department, American bankers were admitted to the syn- 
dicate. ~Sinee the revolution, Japan and Russia demanded 
a share of the underwriting, resulting in the ‘“‘six-nation”’ 
agreement by which financiers of the Powers named above 
were to play “‘uncle”’ to the new republic. It appears, 
however, that, while the six-nation syndicate was negotiat- 
ing with the government, China committed the faux pas 
of accepting a loan of one million pounds from rank out- 
siders, of Belgian extraction. This is said to have shocked 
the Six-nation insiders. Moreover, when a majority of the 
Big Six proposed to lend China three hundred million 
dollars, of which twenty per cent might be spent for arma- 
ment, the, Russian representatives withdrew. Apparently, 
providing China with fifty or sixty million dollars to buy 
guns that might be aimed at her great and good neighbor to 
the north was no part of the Czar’s plans! The outcome, 
at this writing, is uncertain—except in the main point that 
the new republic will not get very far until it has squared 
itself-with the cashier. 


et. 


_ City Government by Proxy 


NE hundred and thirty candidates for the city council 

submitted themselves to the voters of Chicago at the 
April election. Probably not one voter in ten, of the three 
hundred thousand who went to the polls, had ever heard 
the-mames of more than a dozen of these candidates thirty 
days prior to the election, or could have named the candi- 
dates'in any three wards of the city on election day. One 
of the candidates indeed—Honorable ‘“ Bathhouse John”’ 
Coughlin—has achieved a wide celebrity. Few of the 
others are known to the average citizen a mile from home. 
Having selected thirty-five out of these one hundred and 
thirty candidates, the people of Chicago are only at the 
beginning of their endless electoral task. Next year they 
must elect thirty-five other aldermen to succeed those who 
hold over this year. At comparatively short intervals 
they must elect a mayor, sixty-odd judges, a president of 
the county board, ten county commissioners, a sheriff, 
coroner, surveyor and state’s attorney, besides some four- 
score representatives and senators for the state legislature, 
and members of Congress. 

By consulting a roster of elective offices and an actuary’s 
table of the expectation of life, we find that male residents 
of the city who are now twenty-one years of age and who 
continue to dwell in that otherwise advantageous locality 
will probably be called upon to vote for ten thousand 
candidates—mostly strangers to them and mostly for petty 
offices, 

The outlook would be discouraging; but, some years 
before Galveston invented city government by commis- 
sion, Chicago—driven by the same necessity—-invented a 
sort of government by proxy in the form of a non-partisan 
volunteer voters’ league which, in effect, does the good 


citizen’s selecting of petty candidates for him. Thirty- 
two out of the thirty-five aldermen elected this spring 
were indorsed or unopposed by the league. In comparison 
with the commission government that Chicago ought to 
have, it is a clumsy device; but voters simply cannot 
choose intelligently themselves among a swarm of obscure 
candidates. 

In cities the only practicable alternative to commission 
government is a sort of unofficial voting by proxy through 
a non-partisan league like that in Chicago. 


Some Bogus Economy 


O RENEW the insurance on your house will cost thirty 

dollars. To repair the defective chimney will cost 
thirty more. By letting the insurance lapse and the 
chimney stand as it is you can “save”’ sixty dollars—and 
take your chances of a fire. How does that example of 
economy strike you? It is the same sort of economy that 
the House of Representatives practiced when it cut from 
the agricultural appropriation bill one million dollars that 
was needed to prevent and fight fires in the national for- 
ests. The reduced appropriation may be proudly pointed 
to on the stump as an evidence of legislative zeal in 
saving public money; but, as a matter of fact, if the appro- 
priation is not restored hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of public property in standing timber, and many 
lives, will be exposed to a greater hazard of loss through fire. 
The record for 1910 shows that seventy-nine firefighters 
and twenty-five settlers were burned to death in national 
forest fires, and twelve million dollars’ worth of timber was 
destroyed. The standing timber alone in national forests 
is now worth half a billion dollars and is rapidly increasing 
in value. 

For the reasonable insurance of this vast possession 
against destruction by fire, trails must be made and tele- 
phone lines installed, so that the forest service’s firefighting 
force can be assembled quickly. Without the trails and 
telephones, the patrol service is like a city fire department 
whose units are separated by impassable streets and 
without means of quick communication. For six years 
Congress has been appropriating money for trails and tele- 
phones; but this year the House cut the appropriation in 
half, at the same time reducing by eighty per cent the 
emergency fund for fighting forest fires. This is like the 
economy of letting your insurance lapse in order to save 
the premium, or of letting the defective chimney stand to 
save the cost of repair. It is economy which invites a loss 
many times greater than the sum saved. We hope the 
Senate will do its duty and restore the appropriation. 


For Steel-Trust Heirs 


OU possess, let us suppose, a tidy fortune invested in 

stocks and bonds of the Steel Trust. You expect the 
fortune to descend to your children and your children’s 
children, so their paths in life will be made smooth and 
every opportunity for success and happiness will be open 
to them. This surely is a pleasing supposition; but turn 
from it to various reports that have been made in late 
years upon conditions of living among steelworkers at 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Lackawanna, South Chicago and 
elsewhere. In all probability your descendants and the 
descendants of the steelworkers will be living together in 
the same country, under the same Government; and, 
as the descendants of the workers will outnumber by some 
millions the descendants of the stockholders, they will 
have much more to do with shaping the social and political 
conditions of the country at that future time. Wouldn’t 
it be more profitable for your grandchildren to receive a 
somewhat smaller inheritance of money and to have their 
neighbors, the descendants of the workers, brought up 
under conditions somewhat better calculated to make 
first-rate citizens of them? 

Some such idea as this, no doubt, has led a number of 
steel stockholders, headed by Charles M. Cabot, of Boston, 
to heckle the trust from the inside for better working con- 
ditions. The inhuman twelve-hour-seven-day working 
week which long characterized certain departments of the 
steel industry is already passing. Nearly two years ago the 
associated manufacturers appointed a committee whose 
plan to give every workman one day of rest a week is now 
being put into operation—because the manufacturers 
are associated and can act in unison; otherwise, under 
unrestricted competition, no mill would have dared take 
the initiative, lest its competitors gain an advantage. The 
twelve-hour day remains, however—one of many survivors 
of industrial barbarism. To abolish that in favor of a more 
enlightened schedule will be a first-rate stroke for the 
future well-being of inheritors of steel stock. 


Complications at Panama 


E MAY be pardoned for recalling that the Federal 
Government began investigating the Beef Trust 
about twenty-five years ago; that nearly ten years ago, 
after a protracted trial, the Government procured a per- 
manent injunction against the trust; that over eighteen 


April : 
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months ago ten distinguished citizens of Chicas 
indicted for operating the trust aforesaid; that th 
began in December and lasted nearly four months 
which the Government put some fifty witnesses 
stand and introduced nearly fifteen hundred docun 
evidence, making a record that contained abe 
million words which, in the opinion of its own] 
conclusively proved its case; that a jury of plain 
and mechanics acquitted all the defendants with reg 
promptness and without serious disagreement. 

We may be pardoned for recalling this beea 
Federal Government has now undertaken to pi 
the shipowners of the world under the anti-trust | 
the House Committee on Interstate Commerce ] 
posed that no ship owned by a concern which is | 
an agreement in restraint of trade shall pass thro 
Panama Canal. 

If after about a quarter of a century of inves 
among its own subjects—on its own soil—our Goy 
cannot prove to the satisfaction of twelve plain 
that there is a Beef Trust, how long will it tak 
action under the Sherman Law on the shipoy 
England, Germany and France whose agreement 
ever they may be, are not objected to by th 
governments? 

We foresee interesting times at Panama, with t 
mercial navies of the world patiently riding at a1 
the Caribbean and the Pacific while Uncle Sam er 
to determine whether any of them is sufficiently f: 
the trust to pass through! It may cause some in 
ience to commerce, but nobody with a proper 
humor will begrudge that. 


Getting Into Jail 


HETHER or not you happen to be in jail 

more or less on where you happen to liv 
appears clearly from a census bulletin on prison poy 
Jail sentences come easier in some sections than it 
They come easiest of all, however, not in the Sout! 
a considerable portion of the population is hel 
a paternal surveillance, but in the Far West—the 
land of personal liberty. 

Thus, in proportion to population, there are 
four times as many jail commitments in Arizo: 
North Carolina; three times as many in Neva 
South Carolina; more than twice as many in ] 
as in Georgia; nearly five times as many in Oreg 
Mississippi. 

The census figures are interesting mainly becat 
show how relatively little being in jail means. Co 
states in the same section, there were nearly three 
many jail commitments in Massachusetts, in propt 
population, as in New Hampshire; nearly four » 
many in Iowa as in North Dakota; more than t 
as many in Florida as in North Carolina. Unde 
Nebraska is as safe a place to live in as Kansa 
has over twice as many jail commitments rela 
population. ; : 

At the beginning of 1910 one person out of eve 
hundred in the United States was locked up. The 
committed to penal institutions during the year 1 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand; but the 
“discharged, dying or transferred’’ was four hunc 
seventy-five thousand—a great procession march 
jail and out again, the persons in the processic 
determined in good part by the circumstances 
habitat or complexion rather than by the gravity 
offenses against society. 

In some localities it is deemed profitable to 
people and lease their labor; in otherstit is judge 
to dispose of minor misdemeanants by fine thar 
prisonment. The mere circumstance that a ge 
has been in jail should not prejudice his social ; 
until the facts in the case are known and weighed 


The Rare Southern Republic 


NUMBER of states in the South will send at 1 
delegations to the Republican national con 
Consequently, with only trifling additional expe 
trouble, the Republican party of the South n 
assembled en masse in Chicago next June—to ge 
sonal view of the pie wagon and to receive at the! 
the party leaders that distinguished consideration ’ 
its tremendous strategic importance entitles it. 
momentous matter of choosing a candidate and 
form, as everybody knows, a Louisiana Republica 
for as much as a whole village population of Iowa 
licans. It doesn’t seem fitting that a person 
relatively enormous weight should be a thousat 
away—probably engaged in very humdrum labo! 
the party is holding its quadrennial national con 
He ought to be at hand, where his preferences « 
consulted. We urge the point now, because fot 
hence, in all probability, presidential candidates 
chosen by the voters of the party and a § 
Republican will count for no more than a North 
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erious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


The Callaghan Trust 


may know the Mexican equivalent for “Drill, 
terriers—drill!’” I do not; but I sabe the 
xican equivalent for terriers, and I have in my 
ye a man who has an intimate acquaintance 
1 the terriers and the correct and enlivening 
i for addressing to them this classic command. 
ice is made to Bryan Callaghan, mayor of 
nio, linguist and lingerer in the mayor’s chair 
unicipality for some eighteen or twenty years— 
m, I make bold to say, this country has produced 
ersatilelogogarch. To besure, Bryan Callaghan 
yy deeds as well as by words; but he is there 
words, for he speaks French, Spanish, German, 
ind his own private brand, or Callaghanese. 
ihe exhorts, ‘‘ Get to the polls now and no mon- 
ind vote right or you'll lose your job!”’ he can 
t any linguistic twist on it the necessities of his 
and obeyers—may demand. 
th the peons, though, that Bryan Callaghan has 
st power. The Mexicans in San Antonio think 
-est on the bosom of Amigo Callaghan when they 
Bryan hasn’t disabused their minds at all at all 
st twenty-five or thirty years that he has been 
se amenable instruments of suffrage to keep him 
y hall and to keep others out of the same impos- 
e. He has elected himself mayor nine times— 
‘consecutive times, but nine times scattered over 
twenty-five years. And in one dismal interim, 
iething went wrong in his calculations, he took 
20unty judgeship—just to show he was in good 
mrder. It stands to reason that a man who can 
‘self mayor nine times and grab off a county 
) betweenwhiles, just to keep the wolf from the 
.efty in local affairs—hefty is the exact term to 
Bryan Callaghan. 
about six years ago that Callaghan decided he 
ex-mayor long enough and took over the place 
Vhen he came back almost every one who came 
i1him was a Callaghan man. There was a scat- 
lermanic vote against him, but that didn’t count; 
ighan set about fixing things so he might remain in 
aall as long as it seemed desirable so to remain. 
discovered there was positively no nourishment 
a former mayor; and there had risen a certain 
n to him in what he called the “silk-stocking 
-not because the residents in those wards wore 
kings necessarily, but because they almost 
ly wore socks of some kind or other. 
3 is a business with many persons. It is all of 
h Callaghan. Hence business methods, said 
n, may be applied to politics with success. 
about, Callaghan noted with satisfaction that 
‘business demonstration of the day is the trust or 
tion, and he therefore decided to organize the 
n Political Trust; with him decision is action. 
cipal object of a trust is to limit competition, and 
$ efficacious manner of limiting competition is 
ring competitors. Thus Callaghan sized up the 
as simple. He would take over all competitors 
Id be taken over—and he would roll over all com- 
who wouldn’t. “As the United States Supreme 
as recently well said, trust tactics consist of 
‘competitors to the wall or compelling them to 
parties to the combination.” Callaghan worked 
ust game both ways. 


ving a Mexican Constituency in Line 


‘ARTED with the school trustees, whose position 
easiest to assail because the school trustees were 
‘epayroll. It took two campaigns to get the school 
Within the Callaghan zone of influence. Then he 
out for the courthouse. There were opportunities 
‘icinity. There isn’t much local drawing of party 
Texas; but it was long ago discovered—especially 
-Antonio—that little affiliations can be made 
officeholders and aspirants that will help amaz- 
the great and grand work of aiding the people to 
heir will at the polls. Hence it had been usual to 
ee or four officials—or six or seven—amalgamate, 
that the greatest good to the greatest number—of 
‘es—might be done. There were various voting 
this character. 

than studied these combinations carefully. Then 
ated to their members that he was in a position to 
e with any given group of candidates in a manner 
tate competition, and would so codperate in consid- 
{future allegiance. Some acquiesced immediately 
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and gracefully to this doctrine. Others protested that this 
was un-American, arbitrary and in contravention of free 
institutions. To these protests Callaghan replied that, 
though his proposition might be all they said it was, still, at 
thesametime, it was a proceeding eminently Callaghanian— 
and it would stand! 

They fought. Callaghan won more times than he lost; 
and he brought his combination to a high state of efficiency. 
Being a politician, with a dash of Irish and a dash of 
Spanish in him, Callaghan takes care of his friends and 
stamps on his enemies. He provided for all who were 
friendly in the struggle and he landed as hard as he could 
on all others. As it is, he has San Antonio largely in his 
grasp at present. 

About a year or so ago, the anti-Callaghan people 
advocated the commission form of government as a method 
for putting the mayor out of business. A Commission 
League was formed and it had a lot of support. Indeed, 
an ante-election canvass showed that more voters than ever 
had voted with the Callaghan Trust were in favor of the 
reform. Callaghan worked desperately. Few residents of 
San Antonio knew how much their city had grown until 
Callaghan showed them on election day. All voting 
records were broken and Callaghan won by a hundred 
and sixty votes—a result that a long election contest did 
not change. 

They went after him again in the next mayoralty fight. 
He had to win then or go out of business forever. The 
result was a split. The trustbusters elected half the alder- 
men; but, as the mayor has the deciding vote in case of a 
tie, Callaghan still is the local law. They are persistent, 
however, and he must fight for his control. His trust is 
still in good working order, though, and so is Callaghan. 

He allows no person to misunderstand his position. He 
is the mayor! Likewise he is the boss! Many San 
Antonians think he is a very detrimental feature of the 
scenery of that fine city, and many others consider him 
more of an asset than the Alamo. Without drawing any 
conclusions, it may be said of Callaghan that he has the 
courage of his conversation and of his convictions. He 
never dodges. He stands out in front in the position he 
takes and he fights it out on the lines he has laid down. 

His constituents are largely Mexican or of Mexican 
descent. There is a considerable number of Germans and 
men of German descent, and there are the native Texans. 
Callaghan knows them all—he knew their fathers before 
them; and he keeps up his acquaintance. The Mexicans 
are for him almost unanimously. He is a big, two-fisted 


person, is Callaghan; and, though he is hated by the 
insurgent element of the city, he is as well beloved by 
his followers. Many of his official acts have been criti- 
cised, but he isn’t a grafter. He has played politics for 
power, not for personal money. He has power, too, for 
when the prohibition issue was up Callaghan’s followers 
gave the antis their largest county majority. 

His father was an Irishman. His mother was Spanish. 
He is a native Texan, but he was educated in France and 
studied law at the University of Virginia. Twenty-five 
years or so have passed since he was first elected mayor. 
Apparently his sole ambition has been to be the big man 
inSan Antonio. Hehas pretty nearly achieved that ambi- 
tion too; and he has had to fight for every medal he has 
pinned on himself. 

Like every fighter in politics, his friends think him the 
best and his enemies think him the worst. Far be it from 
me to strike a general average—but Bryan Callaghan 
certainly does mix it when it is mixing-time! 


No Age Limit 


(WO men, one aged eighty and one aged ninety, who 

are inmates of an institution near Washington, had a 
quarrel that developed into a fist fight. The eighty-year- 
old pugilist won. Later he was boasting of his prowess. 
“He said I couldn’t lick him!” exclaimed the successful 
fighter. ‘Gol darn his skin, I could have licked him if 
he had been a hundred years old!” 


Prepared for the Worst 


HEN Sam Jackson, now the publisher of the 
Oregon Journal, at Portland, was editor of the East 
Oregonian, of Pendleton, he went down to Portland one 
day and met a cousin from Virginia named Norman. He 
invited Norman to go up to Pendleton with him for a visit. 

Norman consented. So Sam wired to Mrs. Jackson: 

“Coming on the early morning train—Norman with 
me.’”’ They got to Pendleton about three A.M. and went 
up to the Jackson house. The house was lighted. Jackson 

was surprised to find Mrs. Jackson waiting for him and 
was further surprised to observe a rather stern expression 
on her face. 

She met him at the door: 

““Where’s the woman?” she asked acidly. 

“What woman?” spluttered Jackson. 

“This woman you refer to in this message,”’ said Mrs. 
Jackson, handing her astonished husband the telegram he 
had sent. 

It read: “‘Coming in the morning—woman with me!” 


Fishing De Luxe 


APTAIN GEORGE WALKER, an amateur yachts- 

man of Savannah, says he used to have a darky hand 

on his Georgia plantation who loved ease and fishing. 
When he wasn’t fishing he was loafing. 

One night there was a rain almost heavy enough to be 
called a cloudburst and the next morning all the low places 
on the plantation were flooded two feet deep. Passing the 
negro’s cabin, Captain Walker found him seated in an easy 
chair at the kitchen door, fishing in a small puddle of 
muddy water that had been formed there. 

“Henry, you old fool,’”’ said Captain Walker, “what 
are you doing there?”’ 

“‘Boss,’”’ said Henry, ‘‘Ise jest fishin’ a little.’ 

“Well, don’t you know there are no fish there?” de- 
manded Captain Walker. 

“Yas, suh,” said Henry; “‘I knows dat. 
place is so handy !”’ 


A Candid Candidate 


HE late Colonel Wilbur F. Sanders, of Montana, who 

was once a United States senator from that common- 
wealth, mixed a good deal in politics, and one time when 
he ran for the governorship was defeated by a prominent 
Democrat. 

On election night the Democrats of Helena held a jolli- 
fication meeting, and Sanders went over to see what was 
going on. He stood in the edge of the crowd, but was soon 
recognized and called upon for a speech. 

“Friends and fellow citizens,’’ he began, “‘when I was 
nominated for the high office of governor by the Republi- 
cans my opponents and Democratic friends told me they 
could beat me with a yellow dog.” 

There were loud cheers. 

“‘And,”’ shouted Sanders, ‘‘they did!” 


But dis here 
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HE pastor of Saint Agnes’ 
"[Ncnuren conducted the 

Wednesday evening service 
with a palpably black eye. As 
he had returned from his honey- 
moon but two days previously 
it may be readily surmised that 
speculation largely took the place 
of prayer that night. 

That it might lag not too far 
behind the best metropolitan 
usage Saint Agnes’ congregation 
imported a parson from England. 
This placed it at once in the very 
front rank of theological fashion 
and consequently it shed a very 
attractive eight-candlepower halo 
about the city of Newton itself. 

The Reverend Harold 
Dalrymple arrived in town in due 
course, with a tin bathtub, some 
Bond Street clothes, a healthy 
Oxford accent and the amateur 
welterweight championship of 
Great Britain. He possessed so 
many good looks that the local 
Apollos began reading the beauty 
hints in the Sunday papers and 
purchasing the most gorgeous 
raiment their incomes would 
allow. The Reverend was form- 
ally invested with the pastorship, 
and the feminine attendance rose 
one hundred per cent within two 
weeks. Within a month he was 
using the back door of the official 
residence more than the front—for 
he was a modest young man. 

In a fortnight more he had 
joined the Y. M. C. A. and was 
showing the local instructor a few 
things about foot-work. He also 
began to use a right shift that 
brought a man on from New York 
to look him over. It will easily be 
seen that Harold was a talented 
young man. 

Aloysius O’Malley was chief of 
police of the city of Newton. 
Incidentally, curious as it may 
seem, he was Irish. In his day he 
had been known as the best two- 
handed scrapper in three counties, 
and he possessed a fund of good humor and a talent for 
fighting. He had a daughter just out of college, and for 
two years he had been carrying on a disputation with 
Father Peter McManus as to whether the saloons should 
be open or closed on Sunday—the good father setting 
his face firmly against trafficking in liquors on the Sab- 
bath. This resulted in Aloysius switching his spiritual 
allegiance to the church over which Harold presided. 
It may be seen here that the juxtaposition of events as 
set forth is conducive to interest. Harold met Marguerite 
O’Malley and immediately began to spend long minutes 
about the set of his clerical neckwear. Within ninety days 
they had become acquainted, interested and engaged; the 
local male beauty contest came to an end as abruptly as 
a train enters a tunnel; the attendance at the church fell 
off seventy-five per cent within a week of the announce- 
ment of the engagement, and Harold began to use his 
own front door again. 

Harold presented his parent-to-be witha copy of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World and one volume of Kipling, 
which latter volume he introduced as by ‘‘a chap with a 
punch.” 

“T’m not much on litherachoor, la-ad,’”’ protested Mr. 
O’Malley; “but if ye say ’tis man talk I’ll take wan whirl 
out av him.’”’ He took Mr. Kipling’s work in his hand 
doubtfully. ‘“‘They tell me he’s a scandalous Sassenach— 
well, I forgot that time, Maggie; but I don’t hold it agin 
him or Harold here wan minute.” 

Aloysius read slowly, and Marguerite and Harold made 
their preparations rapidly. By the day of the wedding 
the chief had progressed two-thirds of the way through 
his book. He saw them off on the train, thoughtfully 
hurled an old rubber boot after the last car and went off to 
the City Hall, where he walked into the office of the mayor. 

“Ye’ll do me a favor, Tim Foley, if ye’ll put Tommy 
Murphy in me job wan month from this date,” he said. 

The mayor was so startled that he inadvertently gave 
his consent to address a women’s club on pure politics 
that afternoon. 
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““Casab, is ut? I Come in th’ 
Amb'ltance, Wid a Pathrolt 
Wagon Full av Docthors on th’ Side’”’ 


“Do ye resign?” he inquired when he could get his 
scattered faculties together. 

“T do!” emphatically declared Aloysius. ‘I have money 
an’ nade time. Let me friend Tommy collect th’ graft a 
while. "Twill do th’ la-ad good. In wan month, Tim.” 

He was leaving when the mayor recovered sufficiently 
to ask a question. 

“How was th’ weddin’?”’ 

‘oT was a gra-and affair.”’ 

“Whin do they rayturn?”’ 

“In a month. Tim Foley, did ye iver hear av a felly 
by th’ name av Roodyard Kiplin’?”’ 

The mayor knitted his brows and considered his blotter 
thoughtfully. 

“Um! Ye don’t mane thot dago that’s thryin’ t’ be 
leader up in th’ Fifteenth Disthrict now?” he inquired. 

Mr. O’Malley raised his eyebrows and his hand in 
shocked astonishment. 

“Man! Man! I’m ashamed av yer ignorance! D’ye 
know nothin’ at all av th’ belles-letthers? Why, th’ felly 
is a writer—a teller av tales! Ye should read him an’ 
improve that bowl av mush ye call a mind. There’s wan 
shtory now, Th’ Shaddah av His Hand, that’d—but read 
it yersilf. I'll be gettin’ along now. I’ll sind Tommy over 
to ye. Ta-ta!”’ 

Mr. O’Malley’s resignation was a three days’ source of 
gossip. The administration newspapers insisted his retire- 
ment was a public calamity and called him “the best 
chief of police Newton ever had.’”’ The opposition sheets 
chanted pzans of praise over the retirement of “‘one more 
grafter!’’ Aloysius merely grinned. 4 

The Dalrymples returned on Monday. Mr. O’Malley 
handed over his command and his gold shield on Tuesday 
morning and called on his young people that night. On 
Wednesday evening Harold conducted the service with 
the black eye aforementioned. Here we have a simple 
study in cause and effect. : 

“Ha-ar-rold, me la-ad,” observed Mr. O’ Malley, linger- 
ing over his vowels, as he sat with his son-in-law in the 


NEILL 


parsonage library on 


Tuesday night, “the 
sa-ayin’ that ye’re a |] 
wid yer hands. I’ve he 
go a bit now.” : 

The Reverend 
Dalrymple laid down 
Concordance and glane 
a smile. 

“T do like to box,” he 
“in fact I’m really aw 
of it.” 

Mr. O’Malley waved 
like hand in the air with 
of final dismissal as one? 
“Take him bae 


“To th’ divvil wid 
an’ domino playin’!”’ he 
“Ts there a good fight 
dunno?” 

The young parson : 
startled at the question 
one had asked him whe 
ever been engaged in b 
a safe. 

“I don’t fight, sir— 
I’ve been in orders, at 
replied gently. 

Aloysius pointed a gn 
finger at his son-in-law 
if it had been a night: 
cating the way to a wait 
wagon. . 

“Listen to me now, 
“Fer tin years I’ve k 
stale. I cud get no mz 
me a fight. I bough 
thim pulley-pullers, but 
playin’ ping-pong in 
asylum. Th’ la-ads on 
wud not fight wid me 
knowin’ I cud thrim 
an old man avy forty-t 
laugh, Harold—an’ I’m 
so fa-ar that I can lift br 
av a sthreet ca-ar. H 
son, ’tis yer solemn obli 
give yer old man a fight 
come down in th’ basen 

Mr. Dalrymple esti 
recently acquired parent 
He seemed normal. 14 
a difference of some sixty pounds and a couple 
in the arms in the ex-chief’s favor. | 

“Are you joking, governor?”’ Harold asked 

“Not wan joke.” 

“But it’s absurd. What if my parishione 
hear of it?” ; 

“They’d think th’ more av ye. ’T'wud be 
thing to whip Aloysius O’Malley, let me tell y 

Harold shook his head vigorously and stood 1 

“T ’s impossible,’ he declared with apparen 
but with a gleam of yearning in his eye. The fo 
stood up and took his new relative by the arm. 

“Ye’ll come downshtairs an’ take yer coat of 
b’gob, I’ll go back an’ make up wid Father M 

The young clergyman seemed struggling with 

“Can you lick Father McManus?” he inqu 
Mr. O’ Malley waved his hand. ; 

“?’Twud be like pinchin’ a banana pedler,’’ he 
“No, by th’ powers, I’ll not do ut! I’ll jine th’ M 
They’ve got a husky la-ad there. If he won’t 
fight I’ll have a thry at th’ Baptists. An’ de 
Presbyterian Church I see a fine young man — 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Harold. “It 
if it were my duty to stand between you ant 
of churehly devastation. Though I deprecate t 
thing awfully, you know, I cannot allow you to 
in this way, governor. I’m afraid I’m going ¥) 
rough with you. Come!” 4 

, 


“Big talk!” scoffed Aloysius; and he looked 
as a squirrel in a nut factory. Harold stopped ; 
of the stairs and called to Marguerite, who w: 
list of the wedding presents that could be switch 

“Will you order a cab to be here in fiftee 
darling?” he called. ‘‘Thank you.” 4 

Mr. O’Malley regarded him suspiciously. 

“Fer what is th’ ca-ab?”’ he demanded. 

“For you,” replied Harold sweetly. 

“Fudge wid ye!” laughed Aloysius. 
me away in a ca-ab I’m licked.” 


“ec Tha 


he Reverend Harold Dalrymple 
{ the prostrate form of his father- 
was breathing hard. It had been 
ngly fast and exhilarating bicker- 
1e helped the former chief to his 
ndividual grinned painfully. 
way th’ ca-ab, ye boaster! I cud 
ee round Hades!”’ he said; which 
speech he immediately belied by 
roaning, up the basement stairs 
ng over the cat at the top. 

me after Aloysius had departed 
‘ymple called down the stairs to 


nd. 
t think you should beat carpets 
sement, Harold,’’ she reproved. 
, man in to do such heavy work. 
helping you?”’ 
weetheart,’”’ replied Harold, try- 
le at the thought while holding a 
-erchief to his eye; ‘‘but I believe 
t of the work.” 
ays later Mr. O’Malley was able 
is house, albeit a trifle stiffly. He 
m among his many friends to 
ae acquisition to his family. 
iach he is; but th’ ja-ad can fight 
ye declared. ‘‘He has a lift hand 
eredit to anny wan ye name. 
» wid a hammer-lock an’ a cross- 
nat jars ye finely. I niver got to 
yancet—on th’ eye.” 
ws after this Aloysius appeared 
sonage again. This time the re- 
: not so serious in Harold’s case. 
y accepted a protuberance the 
ybin’s egg upon his temple. Later 
ymed something about a library 
ie churchwardens looked doubt- 
jey made no comment. Though 
a difficult passage Mr. O’ Malley 
to leave the house without using 
It was five days before he could 
»gress downtown. 
‘omin’ on, I don’t mind tellin’ ye. 
1d ivery epithet I passed him an’ 
it a ch’ce collection av sintintious 
wv his own.” 
jays, or a trifle less, his father-in- 
dinto the parsonage and dragged 
vay from a special meeting of the 
id. It was the cook who sup- 
n groaning and tottering out the 
‘and down the alley, while the cab 
way again. He remained at home 
before he was fit to be seen upon 
; The members of the Ladies’ 
ded Mr. Dalrymple’s cut knuckles 
d air with some slight suspicion. 
sally was improving. His foot- 
3 better from every angle and 
‘as getting in training for speed 
racy. The regrettable fact is 
old also was beginning to enjoy 
(Mrs. Dalrymple pouted. 
’t see why father never stays to 
she complained. “I’ve only seen 
: since we came back—and he’s 
2 several times. What are you 
lown in the basement, dear? I 
-sounds of hammering!” 
yeen boxing an old stiff—I mean 
\stuff,”’ he explained hastily, and 
lock of hair down over a slight 
on his ear. 
b’ys,”’ reported O’Malley nearly 
is after the last encounter, ‘‘he 
lt me this time; but I’m gettin’ 
exercise! If ye have a riot any- 
. th’ city me an’ Harold will dis- 
' Leave yer cops in their beds. 
ll make me take th’ ca-ab yit, 


dlweeks elapsed before Mr. O’Mal- 
an appearance at the Dalrymple 
d again. Mrs. Dalrymple was 
ing some friends at tea and the 
tom below mounted aloft to the 
room. 

are having some repairs made, my 
3ked the wife of one of the church- 
i “T don’t think I heard of any 


10,” explained Marguerite. ‘It’s 
Dalrymple. He and papa are 
er some old stuff. They will have 
dsoon, I think.” 

the little gathering in the drawing 
dke up there was the sound of a 
| outside, and a little later Harold 
d mounting the stairs. Young Mrs. 
le hurried to the drawing-room. 
papa gone, dear?” she asked. “I 
int him to havea cup of tea.” 
Jarling,” answered Harold brightly. 
med to be in quite a hurry. He 
- ZOing away for a time to rest. 
7m out, you know.” 

30 Sorry,” cooed the young woman 
't back to her Greate. : 


THE SATURDAY 


The mayor of Newton tiptoed softly into 
the private room in the city hospital and 
amazedly regarded the mass of splints and 
bandages that enveloped the massive figure 
on the bed. 

“O’Malley! Is ut yerself?’’ he demanded. 

““What’s lift av me, praise th’ saints!’ 
admitted the former chief of police. 

“But what th’—where was th’ wreck? 
I heard nawthin’ av ut.” 

“Hush yer talk!’’ groaned Aloysius. 
“There was no wreck.” 

“‘Thin what’s th’ matter wid ye?” 

““T’ree busted ribs, wan broken collar- 
bone, a compound fracture av th’ tibia, an’ 
some minor ecashu’lties. ’Twas a gra-and 
day! LI inj’yed mesilf hugely.” 

“Who did ut? Show me th’ man!” 

“Git out wid ye!’’ responded Aloysius 
scornfully. ‘“‘He’d chuck ye over th’ City 
Hall. ’Twas Harold done ut. He’s a 
grea-at man! Ye cudn’t hur-rt him wid 
a fire-ax.”’ 

Mayor Foley regarded his old friend 
with commiseration mingled with amuse- 


ment. 
“Whisht!”’ he said in alow tone. ‘Did | 


ye come in th’ ca-ab?” 

The cross-barred visage of the former 
chief twisted as far as the bandages would 
permit and creakingly its owner rose to 
a sitting posture. 

“‘Ca-ab!”’ observed Mr. O’Malley with 
great scorn and pointing a well-swathed 
hand at his friend. ‘‘Ca-ab, is ut? Td 
have ye know me son Ha-arold is no piker. 
I come in th’ amb’lance, wid a pathrol 
wagon full av docthors on th’ side.” He 
lay back painfully. ‘Foley, shud ye iver 


need shpiritool care, I ricommind me son | 


Ha-arold. He has thim all faded!” 


Lumber Problems 


ECENTLY the National Hardwood | 


Lumber Association brought to Mr. 
Sackett, the Government wood expert, the 
following problem. It was a question of 
log-weight standardization. 

“Many of our members in the South,” 
said the representative of the association, 
“‘are obliged to ship their logs from a point 
of origin to a destination point having no 
weighing facilities. In these cases each 
railroad has adopted a tariff showing the 
weight for each kind of wood, on which the 
published freight rate will be charged; but 
one road figures so many pounds for a 
board-foot of oak, another one pound more, 
and still another a few more pounds. Of 
course the member whose mill is located on 
the railroad that sets the standard at the 
greatest number of pounds knows that, with 
the same freight rate, his competitor located 
on the road which says the smallest number 
of pounds to the board-foot has a big and 
an unfair advantage over him. Weshould 
like to have you go down into that country, 
weigh up fifty cars of each kind of wood that 
is extensively used and determine the aver- 
age weight that ought to be adopted by all 
theroads. Then we shall go after the roads 
and get them toadoptit, so that all our mem- 
bers will be on a fair and equal footing in 
this matter and the spirit of the law—one 
freight rate for all—will be put into effect.” 

This request was acted upon and the 
investigation is now under way. 

Nomoreimportant problems come before 
this office than those concerned with pro- 
longing the supply of woods considered 
invaluable in manufacture. Last year the 
National Hickory Association made an 
appeal of this kind. Because no other wood 
of this or any other country combines the 
strength, resiliency and toughness of hick- 
ory, the importance of this request was at 
once recognized. Men were sent to the 
main sources of hickory supply, to the mills 
in the woods where the trees are cut into 
the first rough forms, and to the factories 
where those forms are reduced to smaller 
pieces and fitted for the various wood- 
working industries. These forms were fol- 
lowed to the factories where they are put 
through the final processes of fitting them 
for use in the shape of wagon, carriage and 
automobile parts. At the outset of this 
investigation, it was found that a very high 
percentage of the standing hickory timber 
was being destroyed by borers or powder- 
post worms that eat their way into hickory 
even after it is dry. It is believed that a 
means of stopping these ravages has been 
developed. If this proves to be the case 
the investigation has more than justified 
itself along the line of the inquiry that 
started it—prolonging the supply of 
hickory in the United States. 
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They all ‘‘get away”’ with it. 


HE whole family is sure to want a 
second helping of this irresistible soup 
every time you have it on the table. And 
they’ll want it often too. 
You save time and good nature by order- 
ing by the dozen when you buy 


MOCK TURTLE 


And there’s good reason for everybody’s 
enthusiasm over it. 

The rich beef stock is blended with a puree of 
fresh whole tomatoes; flavored with celery, fine 
herbs and Spanish sherry of our own importation. 
And it contains the delicate meat of the tenderest 
and whitest calves’ heads. 

We pay 20 to 30 per cent above the top of the 
market for these choice specimens. And the same 
quality runs all through. 

Why not test it today ? 
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21 kinds 


‘The world is mine!’”’ Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Asparagus Julienne = 
Beef Mock Turtle = 
Bouillon Mulligatawny = 
Celery Mutton Broth = 
Chicken Ox Tail = 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea = 
(Okra) Pepper Pot = 
Clam Bouillon _Printanier $b KINDS = 
4 3 Clam Chowder Tomato — 
O feast so fine! Consommé Tomato-Okra Jos, | 
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THE SATURDAY 


HERE are many sports and 

games —of all sorts—but only 
one has the distinction of being 
the Great American Game. 


There are just as many kinds 
of clothes made for Young Men 
or called Young Men’s—but only 
one that is recognized as the Great 
American Make. That one is 


FITFORM CLOTHES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


They have every good feature of all other 
makes,—plus a score of strong points found 
in no other make. Only clothes made with 
the standing collar and square shoulder ef- 
fect. Thepeerofallclothesinstyleandvalue. 


The best clothiers sell FITFORM 


Write for Style Book 
and McFall Art Poster 


Ederheimer, Stein & Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ICTURE to yourself a Democratic 
statesman, member of the House of 

Representatives, walking along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in Washington, and ap- 
proaching the fruit, peanut and gum 
establishment of Mr. J. Policarpis, which 
occupies a pusheart on a convenient corner. 

The statesman, thinking to regale him- 
self with some of the fruit of the tropics, 
stops, selects three ripe and _ luscious 
bananas and tenders a dime in payment. 

““Twelve cent,’”’ says the merchant. 

“But why?” asks the statesman, holding 
the bananas in one hand and tendering the 
dime again with the other. ‘Last time 
I bought bananas of you they were three 
for ten. Has bananas riz?” 

Whereupon Mr. J. Policarpis informs 
the statesman that, owing to a combination 
between himself and Mr. L. Kolipoulis, 
who controls the pusheart privileges on the 
next adjacent corner, it has been decided 
that bananas shall hereafter be two for 
ten in that vicinity instead of three for ten. 

“Not on your life!’”? shouts the justly 
indignant statesman. “I won’t stand for 
it! Bananas has been three for a dime ever 
since I was a boy. I’ll see about this!” 

Not long afterward this Democratic 
statesman may be found in his room in the 
House office building, drafting a series of 
ringing resolutions that demand a rigid 
congressional investigation of the Banana 
Trust, the combination in restraint of 
bananas, the iniquitous method of gouging 
the public by an artificial increase in prices, 
and everything else that occurs to him 
anent bananas and his failure to get three 
for ten. These resolutions he introduces 
in the House by the simple expedient of 
dropping them into the capacious basket 
maintained for that purpose, and they are 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, or the Committee 
on Disposition of Waste Paper, or some 
other important subdivision of the House, 
for consideration and report. 

And so it goes. The Democratic House 
is investigation crazy. There are fifteen 
or twenty investigations running now, and 
it is possible to get an investigation resolu- 
tion introduced on any subject whatsoever, 
from the yariation in the amount of rain- 
fall to the exact way a hen should lay an 
egg. They are investigating the Money 
Trust, or are about to; and not so long 
ago an inspired statesman introduced a 
resolution demanding an investigation of 
the Baseball Trust, a soulless combination 
of tyrants, it was stated, that enslaves 
sturdy Americans and forces them to play 
ball for four or five thousand dollars a year. 


Great Cry, Little Wool 


We learn, from sources that seem well 
advised, that the Stanley Steel-Trust 
Investigating Committee has now about 
completed its labors, which have covered 
a period of nearly a year, and is prepared 
to submit its report, embodied—not to 
say embalmed—in a neat little brochure 
of some forty-five hundred printed pages, 
together with various representations and 
recommendations as to what is to be done 
in the circumstances—not what will be 
done, you understand, but what is to be 
done. As time passes on other investigat- 
ing committees will present their reports in 
similar pamphlets printed at Government 
expense, and that will be about all. 

It seemed certain—to them—when the 
Democrats secured control of the House 
and gave the Democrats the long end of 
this section of the Government, that all it 
was necessary to do was to insert the probe 
almost anywhere and horrid iniquities 
would be discovered. The Republicans 
had been in power for sixteen years, and it 
was a sure thing that enough maladminis- 
tration could be uncovered—not to say 
graft and grafting—to insure the Demo- 
crats sixteen years of control for themselves. 
There was absolutely nothing to it but to 
go to work and uncover, to lift the lid, to 
show up the rottenness, to turn on the 
light, to throw open the books. Inasmuch 
as the first session of this Congress was 
largely devoted to the tariff, not much 
uncovering was done; but when the House 
got to work last fall there was a frenzy of 
investigation. Nor was the Senate immune. 
They had some keen investigators over 
there also. 

So they jumped in. Among other things 
they started investigations of the Steel 
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shortcomings are not because of corrupt- | 
ness either of men in office or of motives, | 
but because of precedent and antiquated 
methods of doing its business. 

Now this isn’t the fault of the men who 
are in office. It is entirely the fault of the 
men in Congress who yowl so loudly about 
inefficiency and corruptness. The only | j& 
function of Congress is to make the laws. | © 
The Government must be administered by | 
the laws made by Congress. The men who | | 
do the administrating have no recourse. 
| If antiquated methods are in vogue, as they 
are, it is the fault of Congress, not of the | 
men who are executing the laws. The very | } 
great proportion of the men who are in | {| 
| executive positions are honest and most of 
them are capable. They are doing the best | 
| they can. But the Congress that claims | | 
| they are not efficient and at times not | 

honest gives them obsolete tools to work 
| with, makes every law with an eye to 
| political expediency and with no regard for 
actual needs. The truth of it is that the 
| majority party in Congress isn’t legislating 
_ and does not legislate for the people as a 

whole—and never has. The bulk of the 
legislation of Congress is based, first, on | 
the exigencies of the particular political 
situation of the hour and, second, on the 
individual political needs of the individual 
members of the House and the Senate. 
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| trolled the Government, and the results 
would have been as disappointing to the 
Republicans as they now are to the 
Democrats. 
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efficient in the main, so far as the system Wo 
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The moment undue moisture invades wood, 
brick, stone or metal, deterioration sets in. 
Nature gives the pear its firm, smooth, glossy 
coat to protect it against untimely ruin. Your house, 
your barn, your fences, all need protection, too—a 
good firm coating that will keep out dampness 
and its attendant evils. You can’t really protect 
an indoor or outdoor surface with thin, weak 
paint any more than you can protect them with 
a layer of wet paper. And you certainly can’t 
expect attractiveness from paint that has a 
dirty, washed-out appearance after it 
dries. Remove all doubt by using 
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specified parade chariot, tableau car or band 
wagon were speedily completed. Stanton 
made oath to divers allegations and de- 
parted, assiduously combing himself and 
gloating openly over the anticipated dis- 
comfiture of his late partner. The sheriff 
lingered behind only a minute or two longer 
while Judge Priest in the privacy of a back 
room impressed upon him certain in- 
structions. Then he, too, departed, mov- 
ing at his top walking gait westward out 
Jefferson Street. There was this that 
could be said for Sheriff Giles Birdsong —he 
was not gifted in conversation nor was he 
of a quick order of intellect, but he knew 
his duty and he obeyed orders literally 
when conveyed to him by a superior 
official. On previous occasions he had 
obeyed them so literally—where the war- 
rant had said dead or alive, for example— 
that he brought in, feet first, a prisoner or 
so who manifested a spirited reluctance 
against being brought in any other way. 
And the instructions he now had were 
highly explicit on a certain head. 

Close on Sheriff Birdsong’s hurrying 
heels the judge himself issued forth from 
the sheriff’s office. Hailing a slowly am- 
bling public vehicle driven by a languid 
darky, he deposited his person therein and 
was driven away. Observing this from his 
place in front of the drug store, Sergeant 
Jimmy Bagby was moved to remark 
generally to the company: ‘You can’t 
tell me I wasn’t right a while ago about 
Judge Billy Priest. Look at him yonder 
now, puttin’ out for home in a hack, 
without waitin’ for the parade. There 
certainly is something wrong with the judge 
and you can’t tell me there ain’t.” 

If the judge didn’t wait nearly every- 
body else did—waited with what patience 
and impatience they might through a 
period that was punctuated by a dozen 
false alarms, each marked with much 
craning of elderly necks and with abortive 
rushes by younger enthusiasts to the 
middle of the stfeet. After a while, though, 
from away up at the head of Jefferson 
Street there came down, borne along on the 
summer air, a faint anticipatory blare of 
brazen horns, heard at first only in broken 
snatches. Then, in a minute or two, the 
blaring resolved itself into a connected 
effort at melody, with drums throbbing 
away in it. Farmers grabbed at the bits 
of restive horses, that had their ears set 
sharply in one direction, and began utter- 
ing soothing and admonitory ‘“‘whoas.” 
The stores erupted clerks and customers 
together. The awning poles on both sides 
of the street assumed the appearance of 
burdened grape trellises, bearing ripe 
black and white clusters of small boys. 
At last she was coming! 

She was, for a fact. She came on until 
the thin runlet of ostensible music became a 
fanfaring, crashing cataract of pleasing and 
exhilarating sound, until through the danc- 
ing dust could be made out the arching, 
upceurved front of a splendid red-and-gold 
chariot. In front of it, like wallowing 
waves before the prow of a Viking ship, 
were the weaving broad backs of many 
white horses, and stretching behind it was 
a sinuous, colorful mass crowned with 
dancing, distant banner-things, and sug- 
gesting in glintings of gold and splashings 
of color an oncoming argosy of glitter and 
gorgeousness. 

She was coming all right! But was she? 
A sort of disappointed, surprised gasp 
passed along the crowded sidewalks, and 
boys began sliding down the awning poles 
and running like mad up the street. For 
instead of continuing straight on down 
Jefferson, as all circus parades had always 
done, the head of this one was seen now, 
after a momentary halt as of indecision, 
to turn short off and head into Clay. But 
why Clay Street—that was the question? 
Clay Street didn’t have ten houses on it, 
all told, and it ran up a steep hill and 
ended in an abandoned orchard just be- 
yond the old Priest place. Indeed the 
only way to get out of Clay Street, once 
you got into it, was by a distant lane that 
cut through to the paralleling street on the 
right. What would any circus parade in 
possession of its sane senses be doing going 
up Clay Street? 

But that indeed was exactly what this 
circus parade was doing—with the added 
phenomena of Sheriff Giles Birdsong sitting 
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vigilantly erect on the front seat of the 
band wagon, and a band-wagon driver tak- 
ing orders for once from somebody besides 
his rightful boss—taking them protestingly 
and profanely, but nevertheless taking 
them. 

Yes, sir, that’s what she was doing. The 
band wagon, behind the oblique are of its 
ten-horse team, was swinging into Clay 
Street, and the rest of the procession was 
following its leader and disappearing, 
wormlike, into a tunnel of overarching 
maples and silver-leaf poplars. 

And so it moved, slowly and deliberately, 
after the fashion of circus parades, past some 
sparsely scattered cottages that were mainly 
closed and empty, seeing that their custom- 
ary dwellers were even now downtown, 
until the head of it came to a particularly 
shabby little brown house that was not 
closed and was not empty. For from a 
window looked out a worn little woman and 
a little sick boy, he as pale as the pillow 
against which he was propped, and from 
here they saw it all—she through tears 
and he with eyes that burned with a dumb 
joy unutterable—from here these two 
beheld the unbelievable marvel of it. It 
was almost as though the whole unspeak- 
able grandeur of it had been devised for 
those eyes alone—first the great grand 
frigate of a band wagon pitching and rolling 
as if in heavy seas, with artistes of a world- 
wide repute discoursing sweet strains from 
its decks, and drawn not by four or six, but 
by ten snow-white Arabian stallions with 
red pompons nodding above their proud 
heads—that is to say, they were snow-white 
except perhaps for a slight grayish dap- 
pling. And on behind this, trailing away 
and away, were knights and ladies on met- 
tled, gayly caparisoned steeds, and golden 
pageant dens filled with ferocious rare 
beasts of the jungle, hungrily surveying the 
surging crowds—only, of course, there 
weren’t any crowds—and sun-bright tab- 
leau cars, with crystal mirrors cunningly 
inset in the scrolled carved work, so that 
the dancing surfaces caught the sunlight 
and threw it back into eyes already 
joyously dazzled; and sundry closed cages 
with beautiful historical paintings on their 
sides, suggesting by their very secrecy the 
presence of marvelous prisoned creatures; 
and yet another golden chariot with the 
Queen of Sheba and her whole glittering 
court traveling in imperial pomp atop 
of it. 

That wasn’t all—by no means was it 
all. There succeeded an open den con- 
taining the man-eating Bengal tigers, 
striped and lank, with the intrepid spangled 
shoulders of the trainer showing as he sat 
with his back against the bars, holding his 
terrible charges in dominion by the power 
of the human eye, so that for the time 
being they dared not eat anybody. And 
there followed a whole drove of trick 
ponies drawing the happy family in its 
wheeled home, and behind that in turn 
more cages, closed, and a fife and drum 
corps of old regimentals in blue and buff, 
playing Yankee Doodle with martial 
spirit, and next the Asiatic camel to be 
known by his one hump, and the genuine 
Bactrian dromedary to be known by his 
two, slouching by as though they didn’t 
care whether school kept or not, flirting 
their under lips up and down and showing 
profiles like Old Testament characters. And 
then came more knights and ladies and 
more horses and more heroes of history 
and romance, and a veritable herd of vast 
and ponderous pachyderm performers, or 
elephants—for while one pachyderm, how- 
ever vast and pachydermic, might not 
make a herd, perhaps, or even two, yet 
surely three would, and here were no less 
than three, holding one another’s tails 
with their trunks, which was a droll con- 
ceit thought up by these intelligent 
creatures on the spur of the moment, no 
doubt, with the sole idea of giving added 
pleasure to a little sick boy. 

That wasn’t all either. There was more 
of this unapproachable pageant yet winding 
by—including such wonders as the glass- 
walled apartmentof the ladysnake-charmer, 
with the lady snake-charmer sitting right 
there in imminent peril of her life amidst 
her loathsome, coiling and venomous pets; 
and also there was Judge Priest’s Jeff, 
hardly to be recognized in a red-and-yellow 
livery as he led the far-famed sacred ox of 
India; and then the funny old clown in his 
little blue wagon, shouting out ‘Whoa, 
January” to his mule and dodging back as 
January kicked up right in his face, and 
last of all—a crowning glory to all these 
other glories—the steam calliope, whistling 
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and mellowness impossible by any 
other method. Bite and burn disap- 
pear and leave only the rich, savory 
goodness and sweetness for which 
that old pipe was intended. Today is 
the day for you to meet Velvet. Your 
dealer’s is the place. 


In this 


One- 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 


(Stock owned by Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.) 
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and blasting and shrilling and steaming, 
fit to split itself wide open! 

You and I, reader, looking on at this 
with gaze unglamoured by the eternal, 
fleeting spirit of youth, might have noted in 
the carping light of higher criticism that 
the oriental trappings had been but poor 
shoddy stuffs to begin with, and were 
now all torn and dingy and shedding their 
tarnished spangles; might have noted that 
the man-eating tigers seemed strangely 
bored with life, and that the venomous 
serpents draped upon the form of the lady 
snake-charmer were languid, not to say 
torpid, to a degree of extremeness that gave 
the lady snake-charmer the appearance 
rather of a female neckwear and suspender 
pedler, carrying her wares hung over her 
shoulders. We might have observed further 
had we been so minded—as probably we 
should—that the Queen of Sheba bore 
somewhat a weather-beaten look and held 
a quite common-appearing cotton umbrella 


with a bone handle over her regal head; | 


that the East-Indian mahout of the 
elephant herd needed a shave, and that 
there were mud-stained overalls and brogan 
shoes showing plainly beneath the flowing 
robes of the Arabian camel-driver. We 
might even have guessed that the biggest 
tableau car was no more than a ticket 
wagon in thin disguise, and that the yap- 


ping which proceeded from the largest | 


closed cage indicated the presence merely 
of a troupe of uneasy performing poodles. 
But to the transported vision of the 
little sick boy in the little brown house 
there were no flaws in it anywhere—it was 


all too splendid for words, and so he spoke | 


no words at all as it wound on by. The 
lurching shoulders of the elephants had 
gone over the hill beyond and on down, the 
sacred ox of India had passed ambling 
from sight, the glass establishment of the 
snake-charmer was passing, and January 
and the clown wagon and the steam calliope 
were right in front of the Hammersmith 
house, when something happened on ahead, 
and for a half minute or so there was a 
slowing-up and a closing-up and a halting 
of everything. 

Although, of course, the rear guard didn’t 
know it for the time being, the halt was 
occasioned by the fact that when the 
band wagon reached the far end of Clay 
Street, with the orchard trees looming dead 
ahead, the sheriff, riding on the front seat 
of the band wagon, gave an order. The 
band-wagon driver instantly took up the 
slack of the reins that flowed through his 
fingers in layers, so that they stopped right 
in front of Judge Priest’s house, where Judge 
Priest stood leaning on his gate. The 
sheriff made a sort of saluting motion of his 
fingers against the brim of his black slouch 
hat. 

‘“Accordin’ to orders, Your Honor,” he 
stated from his lofty perch. 

At this there spoke up another man, the 
third and furthermost upon the wide seat 
of the band wagon, and this third man was 
no less a personage than Daniel P. Silver 
himself, and he was as near to bursting 
with bottled rage as any man could well 
be and still remain whole, and he was as 
hoarse as a frog from futile swearing. 

“What in thunder does this mean us 
he began, and then stopped short, being 
daunted by the face which Sheriff Giles 
Birdsong turned upon him. 

“Look here, mister,’ counseled the 
sheriff, “‘you air now in the presence of the 
presidin’ judge of the second judicial dis- 
trict of Kintucky, settin’ in chambers, or 
what amounts to the same thing, and you 
air liable to git yourself into contempt of 
court any minute.” 

Baffled, Silver started to swear again, but 
in a lower key. 

“You better shut up your mouth,” said 
the sheriff with a shifting forward of his 
body to free his limbs for action. ‘‘And 
listen to what His Honor has to say. You 
act like you was actually anxious to git 
yourself lamed up.” 

“Sheriff,” said the judge, “‘obeyin’ your 
orders you have, I observe, attached 
certain properties—to wit, a band wagon 
and team of hosses—and still obeyin’ 
orders, have produced said articles before 
me for my inspection. You will continue 
in personal possession of same until said 
attachment is adjudicated, not allowin’ any 
person whatsoever to remove them from 
your custody. DoI make myself sufficiently 
plain?” 

“Yes, suh, Your Honor,” said the sheriff. 
 OUsdOan 

“In the meanwhile, pendin’ the termina- 
tion of the litigation, if the recent possessor 


Lubricant 


The microscope 
proves that friction 
is caused by minute 
irregularities on the 
bearing surfaces. 
Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite covers 
this power-wasting 
roughness with a 
thin veneer of mar- 
vellous smoothness 
and durability. 


This veneer actual- 
ly holds the metal 
surfaces apart, re- 
ducing friction and 
lost power. Unlike 
a film of oil or 
grease, it cannot 
break down or 
change under heat 
or cold. This is 
why bearings can- 
not cut, bind or run 
hot when lubricated 
with Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite —a pure, 
thin, tough, unctu- 
ous flake graphite 
of unusual lubricat- 
ing qualities. 


Mix 

it with your 
own choice of lubri- 
cants, or we will do 
it for you, as we 
manufacture a full 
line of greases con- 
taining Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 


Ask your dealer for 
Dixon’s Graphite 
Lubricant No.677— 
a highest quality 
mineral grease 
combined scientifi- 
cally with Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 
Fine fordifferentials 
and transmissions. 
More economical 
than plain oil or 
grease. 


For real help on the 
lubrication problem 
read our FREE 
booklet, “‘Lubricat- 
ing the Motor.” 
Send name and 
model of car. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Estab. in 1827 
Jersey City 
N. J. 
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an Your Baby Now 


fore the Summer 


® feat 


agerous to wean a baby in summer and 
n more dangerous to half starve him if 
her’s milk is insufficient, The safest 
2st way is to wean your baby now, in 
ing, so that when the summer heat 
both you and the baby will be ready to 


easy and so safe to wean the baby with 
» of Nestlé’s Food. Give the baby one 
a day of Nestlé’s instead of its mother’s 
len in a week’s time make it two feed- 
en three—till by the time the heat 
tg baby will be getting along famously 
‘le’s. 

ow that more children die of summer 
, than of all other diseases put together, 
se that live have to fight so hard against 
dly heat. Yet the littlest baby can face 
tif its food is right. 

nilk alone simply won’t do at all. Al- 
digestible, because of the tough curd — 
ammer it is full of germs, that may at 
e bring on diarrhea. 


lestlés 
Food. 


} 

“rble by the tiniest and weakest stomach. 
ot affected by hot weather or thunder 
| Winter and summer for forty years it 
a the one reliable food for babies. 


3 Food has cows’ milk as a basis, with 
essential elements added until it is the 
‘thing there is to mother’s milk. The 
lk from our own sanitary dairies is puri- 
1 modified in our laboratories to make 
8, which comes to you in a powder. 
d hot water, boil, and it is all ready for 
*y—making the summer safe for the 
ie and easy for you. 


‘the time to send for a large free package 
lé’s, so that you will have time to find 
Ww wonderful it 
> wean the baby 
summer. With 


are an experi- 
nother, you will 
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of this property desires to use it for exhibi- 
tion or paradin’ purposes, you will permit 
him to do so, always within proper bounds,” 
went on the judge. “I would suggest that 
you could cut through that lane yonder in 
order to reach the business section of our 
city, if such should be the desire of the 
recent possessor.” 

The heavy wheels of the band wagon 
began turning; the parade started moving 
on again. But in that precious half-min- 
ute’s halt something else had happened, 
only this happened in front of the little 
brown house halfway down Clay Street. 
The clown’s gaze was roving this way and 
that, as if looking for the crowd that should 
have been there and that was only just 
beginning to appear, breathless and pant- 
ing, and his eyes fell upon a wasted, wizened 
little face looking straight out at him from 
a nest of bedclothes in a window not thirty 
feet away; and—be it remembered among 
that clown’s good deeds in the hereafter — 
he stood up and bowed, and stretched his 
painted, powdered face in a wide and gor- 
geous grin, just as another and a greater 
Grimaldi once did for just such another 
audience of a grieving mother and a dying 
child. Then he yelled “Whoa, January,” 
three separate times, and each time he 
poked January in his long-suffering flanks 
and each time January kicked up his small 
quick hoofs right alongside the clown’s 
floury ears. 

The steam calliope man had an inspira- 
tion too. He was a person of no great 
refinement, the calliope man, and he 
worked a shell game for his main source of 
income and lived rough and lived hard, 
so it may not have been an inspiration 
after all, but merely the happy accident of 
chance. But whether it was or it wasn’t, 
he suddenly and without seeming reason 
switched from the tune he was playing and 
made his calliope sound out the first bars 
of the music which somebody once set to 
the sweetest childhood verses that Eugene 
Field ever wrote—the verses that begin: 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands ; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 


The parade resumed its march then and 
went on, tailing away through the dappled 
sunshine under the trees, and up over the 
hill and down the other side of it, but the 
clown looked back as he scalped the crest 
and waved one arm, in a baggy calico 
sleeve, with a sort of friendly goodby 
motion to somebody behind him; and as 
for the steam calliope man, he kept on 
playing the Little Boy Blue verses until 
he disappeared. 

As a matter of fact, he was still playing 
them when he passed a wide-porched old 
white house almost at the end of the empty 
street, where a stout old man in a white 
linen suit leaned across a gate and regarded 
the steam calliope man with a satisfied, 
almost a proprietorial air. 


I@’s Dry 


A man who won't lie about anything else, 

Who sticks to the truth in most all that he tells, 

Will lie about climate—and lie, lie and lie! 

Nor any one yet has explained to me why. 

He says: ‘‘Oh, it goes to a hundred degrees 

pounce in the summer; but such days as 
these 

You really don’t notice the heat, if you please— 

For it’s dry!” 


It must be a habit—inherited vice— 

That leads the home people to cling to these 
lies. 

Or else it seems traitorous if they declare 

The climate’s not always idyllic and fair. 

ee ove may be hot, but the air does not 
hol 


The heat; and as soon as the shadows unfold 
At dusk, why, the nights will be cool, even 
cold !— 
For it’s dry!” 


It seems to be granted, no matter what height 
Or depth of degree it may be, day or night, 
It’s not to be noted how low or how high 
The mercury goes, just so long as it’s dry. 
And so they assure you a hundred and ten 
Inthe shade, or a forty below now and then, 
Is nothing at all; you will crave it again— 
If it’s dry! 


And I’msure that the devil—if devil there be— 

Will say to me sometime if he captures me: 

“Oh, yes; it gets warm in our summers, you 
see— 


But it’s dry!” —J. W. Foley. 
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Black Cat Hosiery 


has stood the test for twenty-seven 


years—yet it has never ‘‘rested’’ on the 


reputation of a past year—each year it has set anew 
the high mark of maximum hose-merit—each year 
it has earned a better name for excellence—that’s why it has 
gained the confidence of the American Family—that’s why it 
is demanded, purchased and worn by buyers of judgment and 
sensible economy. 


Over 8,000 dealers are now making an exclusive window 
display of Black Cat —‘‘America’s Handsomest Hosiery’’— 
so that members of the American Family will know that 
their Favorite Hosiery is on Sale by their Favorite Dealer. 


That the most critical buyers of hosiery in America 
have been supplied and completely satisfied with Black Cat, each 
year, for twenty-seven years is fact-proof of its merit —that over 8,000 dealers 
are now giving it individual show-window space is evidence of popular demand. 


See the Black Cat at your dealer’s—convince your- 
self as to its merits! Feel its luxurious softness—see its shape- 
liness—its knit ‘*glove-fitting’® for STYLE—of softest yarns for COM- 
FORT — colored by the highest salaried dyer in America for BEAUTY — 
made with extended reinforcement in heel and toe for WEAR. 


Look for the “Sign of the Black Cat” 


and there you'll be sure to get satisfaction—you’ll get hosiery 
that is the product of the highest skill— of the latest improved machinery — 
of twenty-seven years’ successful manufacturing experience. You'll get the 
most durable and desirable hose made— Black Cat—famed as 


‘America’s Handsomest Hosiery”’ 


F Women Childr 
» For Men Bile caeeesves $1. $),50.1, 6. ee 
Silo. ae oo UG Gtiketaisles aeemeeee S0c Silk-Lisle . . 35c¢ 
Silk-Lisléy ea a 256 Cottoume. mnnanr.) 20 Cotton. «25¢,,15¢ 
D | ? Our Style Book, beautifully 

eaiers illustrated in colors, will be 


° sent Free if you will write us 
Suggestion giving name of your dealer. 
Leading dealers in 


towns where we are Chicago-Kenosha 
not represented, write Hosiery Company 


now for our He/ping- 
to-Sell plan. Kenosha, Wis. 
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NCE in a “‘blue moon’’ fashion intro- 
duces a new note in men’s wear. 


This season well-dressed men will wear a 
fabric belt—in colors to harmonize with the 


fashionable suitings. 


The Snugtex Fabric Belt enables you to add 
this new and attractive feature to your dress, 


at a moderate cost. 


In addition, you can obtain Snugtex Belts 
having a short strip of elastic fabric (hidden 
under the flap) which allows the belt to give 
with the movements of the body. ‘This exclu- 
sive feature makes Snugtex the most comfort- 


able of all belts. 


S 


Materials — Snugtex Belts made of all 
wool fabrics, with and without the elas- 
tic comfort feature, $1.00. Made of spe- 
ejal fabric, 50c. All are reinforced inside 
witha fiexible water-proof lining. Snug- 
tex Belts are guaranteed for a year. 


NUGTEX 


The Fabric Belt 


Colors—4 browns, 4 grays, 2 blues, 
black and flannel white. 

Where Sold—At most haberdashers. 
Not sold by mail, but if you have any 
difficulty finding Snugtex, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


At your Men’s Furnishing Store. 


Smith Webbing Co., 350 Broadway, New York City 


Manufactory — Pawtucket, R. I. 
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and award compensation. The award is 
final except that it may be reviewed in 
two years by adjusters. An adjuster for 
each judicial district is to be appointed 
by the United States district courts, the 
salaries to range from eighteen hundred to 
three thousand dollars a year, to be fixed 
by the attorney-general and payable by the 
Government. In the event of failure of 
the parties to agree upon a settlement, 
either party may institute proceedings 
before the adjuster having jurisdiction. 
The proceedings are to be simple. The 
adjuster is promptly to hear and determine 
the case, serving a copy of his findings upon 
each of the parties and transmitting the 
original to the clerk of the court. Unless 
exceptions are made to the findings they 
become a judgment of the court and en- 
forceable as other judgments, the adjuster 
being an arm of the court and under its 
supervision and control. The Constitution 
authorizes the appointment of inferior 
officers of this kind. 

“The right of trial by jury is not denied. 
If settlement cannot be made as I have 
mentioned, the finding of the adjuster 
may be excepted to by either party within 
thirty days and the case tried by the court. 
Either party may demand jury trial, but 
the party making the demand must pay 
a jury fee of five dollars. 

“‘Some of the other features of this bill, 
that will affect one million seven hundred 
thousand employees of railroads and every 
railroad doing an interstate business, I 
have already told you of. The proposed 
law, being compulsory, becomes operative 
without consent of either side. Serious 
objection is made to this, but law is a rule 
of conduct and should operate on all alike. 
The law is likewise exclusive in that it 
repeals existing liability laws. 

“The trend among all industries is to 
provide financial assistance for injured 
workmen. It has come to be widely rec- 
ognized as grossly unjust that the victim of 
an industrial accident or injury should be 
allowed to bear the burden and the conse- 
quences alone. In many industrial concerns, 
as I have stated, a system of insurance upon 
the employees is forced, so that help may 
be extended to the injured. In others the 
employer bears part of the burden by 
contributing to the fund while compelling 
his employees to do the same.” 


Relief for Government Employees 


“‘The principle that the employee ought 
not be compelled to bear the whole burden 
for accident was applied by the Federal 
Government in the law granting to ‘certain 
employees the right to receive from it com- 
pensation for injuries sustained in the 
eourse of their employment.’ Although 
this act is of limited application and pro- 
vides but limited relief, its benefits have 
been so many and real that it is difficult to 
be moderate in its praise. The enforce- 
ment is in the hands of Secretary Nagel, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
It has been enforced, too, with such abso- 
lute fairness and regard for right, that at 
the last annual convention of the Maryland 
and District of Columbia branches of the 
American Federation of Labor, held at Cum- 
berland last September, Secretary Nagel 
was highly praised for his ‘just, humane and 
conscientious administration of the law.’ 

“This compensation act applies only to 
injuries received by artisans or laborers 
employed in the manufacturing establish- 
ments, arsenals or navy yards of the 
United States, or in river and harbor or 
fortification work, or in hazardous employ- 
ment in the Reclamation Service and under 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. Any 
workman injured in the course of his em- 
ployment is entitled to receive for one year 
thereafter, unless sooner able to resume 
work, the same pay that he would have re- 
ceived had he continued to be employed, 
unless the injury was due to his own negli- 
gence or misconduct. If the injury should 
result in death during the year, the com- 
pensation allowed is payable to the widow 
or children or dependent parent. The 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor is made 
the sole judge as to when a claim is estab- 
lished, and his decision is final. The United 
States is forbidden by the act to exempt 
itself from hability by any contract, agree- 
ment, rule or regulation. 

“This act not only substitutes the en- 
lightened modern view for the obsolete 


doctrines of the common law r 
responsibility for certain wrongs, 
waives the right of the Gover 
refuse its consent to be sued and 
with the necessity of an appeal to @ 
in individual cases. It is a highly 
statute. It permits of the establ 
of a simple and direct mode of pro 
whereby technicalities and de 
avoided and the relief provided 
speedily given. The prompt payt 
compensation at a time when thi 
winner is stricken and money 
needed, without forcing the clai 
pursue an elaborate, expensive and. 
process of proof, is one of the 
benefits of the act. Being in its 
remedial statute, it is rightly su 
of a liberal interpretation, as co) 
with a strict interpretation, to brir 
the benefits intended. Such has 
interpretation regularly applied 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, y¥ 
of course, disregarding any of the 
tions of the statute or extending it 
its terms.” 


What the Act Has Accompl 


“An idea of the benefits deriver 
the act may be obtained from a coi 
tion of a few figures. The act has 
operation since August 1, 1908. 
that date and December 1, 1911 
pensation was paid in 5564 cases of 
in 165 of which the injury resulted it 
On account of these fatal injurie 
879.02 has been paid to surviving « 
ents. On account of the non-fatal 
$704,814.60 has been paid to the 
persons themselves. The figures g 
not refer to claims arising on the Is 
Canal since March 3, 1911, wk 
Isthmian Canal Commission was 
ized to handle such claims directly. 
payments have been made, not out 
special appropriation, but from tl 
nary current appropriations for | 
Until the injured man’s incapacity 
or until the year had run, the sal 
simply been paid as if he continue 
work. Owing to the limited scope 
act there have been, naturally, mat 
accidents reported than claims fil 
there have been also a number ot 
filed that could not be allowed, eit 
cause they were not within the act 
not properly established. Thus in‘ 
year the number of injuries repor 
4862 and the number of fataliti 
while the number of claims submit 
but 1805, of which 1689 were ¢ 
During the second year 6984 a 
were reported and 226 fatalities 
claims were submitted and 249 
allowed. ‘ 

“These latter figures are chiefly 
tant as indicating the need of exten 
benefits of the act by supplemental 
lation. Such legislation has been 
mended by the Secretary of Comme 
Labor, and measures designed to 
the scope of the act are now pen 
Congress. ' 

“With these efforts I am in hear 
pathy. The law should be liberal 
extending its application to other ( 
ment employees and by increas! 
benefits. The general Governmen 
to be willing to treat its own faithf 
ants injured in its service with as ml 
erosity as it compels the private e1 
to treat his employees. 

“Congress took its first step 
direction as far back as 1882, by pr 
for the payment of two years’ pay 
families of surfmen killed on duty 
life-saving service, and salary for ty 
to men if incapacitated that lon 
work. In 1903 a similar law was 
applying to railway mail clerks. 

“In my message to Congress of « 
7, 1910, dealing with matters co 
with the Interstate Commerce Lai 
opportunity to recommend to C 
that the Interstate Commerce Cor 
be given power, after hearing, to de 
upon the uniform construction ¢ 
appliances—such ag sill-steps, ladd! 
hand-holds, running boards and 
brakes on freight cars engaged i 
state commerce—used by the trail! 
the operation of trains, the defects i 
of uniformity in which are apt to 
accidents and injuries to railway tr 
I also pointed out that the right © 


home, Madam, 
they have the 
most uses— 


Perhaps, when ScotTissue 
Towels are mentioned, 
you immediately associate 
them with lavatories in 
offices, schools, hotels, 
factories and other public 
places. That isn’t their 
only field of usefulness. 


Scot Tissue 


Owe 
“Use Like a Blotter” 


are at their best zm your 
home. Being made of new 
wood pulp—noold rags— 
in a sanitary factory, they 
are pure-white, very ab- 
sorbent and clean. 'That’s 
their first claim to your 
recognition. 


For your complexion, they are 
excellent. No rubbing and chaf- 
ing as with a fabric towel. Simply 
press them to your face like a 
blotter and they leave the skin 
dry and delightfully soft. 


They are fine for removing face 
creams, too. The men also ap- 
preciate them after a shave, when 
the skin is naturally tender and it’s 
agony to use a fabric towel. 


In your Kitchen, where the food is pre- 
pared and clean hands are most impor- 
tant, you need a clean towel for every 
one at every wash, and ‘‘ScotTissue’’ 
Towels are used but once and thrown 
away. 


For draining the grease from dough- 
nuts, fish and potatoes, ‘‘ScotTissue”’ 
Towels are better than any cloth, being 
very absorbent and free from lint. 

Try them for polishing and drying 
your cut glass. Note how it sparkles. 
This is because of the absorbent quali- 
ties of ScotTissue. No dampness is 
left to collect dust. 


They are equally effective in cleaning 
windows. There is no lint to adhere to 
the damp pane and the work can be done 
quicker and better with ScotTissue. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 
(West of the Mississippi and in Canada, 50) 
Fixtures, 25c to $1.00 


Go to any department store, grocery or drug store and 
ket your first roll today. Ash the dealer for your copy 
ef Mrs. Marvin’s Motto’, it’s free and tells of many 
home uses for the Towels. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
664 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Makers of “*Sani-tissue”, **Sno-tissue” and Se“ Wal- 
dorf” Toilet Papers, “‘Sani-kombs”? and other 
hygienic paper specialties. 
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suit under the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1908, which gave to employees of common 
carriers by railroad a right to damages for 
injuries or death incurred during such em- 
ployment, should be made easier of en- 
foreement by providing for service of 
process upon station agents of the railroad 
companies, instead of requiring service at 
the home office of the corporation. These 
recommendations were favorably acted 
upon by Congress. The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act was amended in accordance with 
my recommendations, and an act was also 
passed—approved April 14, 1910—giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
prehensive jurisdiction over the equipment 
of cars employed in interstate commerce, 
and requiring all such cars to be furnished 
with secure sill-steps, efficient hand-brakes, 
ladders, running boards, hand-holds and 
grab-irons. 

“The original Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1906, giving rights of action to employees 
of interstate railroads, had been held by 
the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional, 
because it went beyond the scope of the 
power of Congress over the subject. 

“An amended act was passed in 1908 for 
the purpose of meeting the objections 
found by the Supreme Court to the orig- 
inal act. 

“In January, 1909, my predecessor had 
recommended to Congress the passage of a 
bill establishing a Bureau of Mines, for the 
purpose of reducing the loss of life in mines 
and the waste of mineral resources, as well 
as to investigate methods for prolonging 
the duration of our mineral supplies. The 
bill was not passed during his administra- 


| tion. At the regular session of the Sixty- 


first Congress I took up the matter with the 
leaders in both houses of Congress and urged 
the passage of the bill, and on May 16, 1911, 
the act was passed, establishing in the 
Department of the Interior a Bureau of 
Mines, charged with the duty of making 
diligent investigation of the methods of 
mining, especially in relation to the safety 
of miners and the appliances best adapted 
to prevent accidents, the possible improve- 
ment of conditions under which mining 
operations are carried on, the treatment of 
ores and other mineral substances, the use 
of explosives and electricity, the prevention 
of accidents, and other inquiries and tech- 
nologic investigations pertinent to such in- 
dustries. This act took effect July 1, 1910.” 


The Safety Appliance Acts 


“During the past year the Supreme Court 
has given to the Safety Appliance Acts a 
construction, contended for on behalf of 
the Government by the Department of 
Justice, which makes them applicable to all 
locomotives and equipment used on a rail- 
road that is a highway of interstate com- 
merce, whether they are used in actually 
moving interstate or intrastate traffic, the 
court recognizing the fact that upon rail- 
roads which are highways of both interstate 
and intrastate commerce both classes of 
traffic are frequently commingled, and that 
several trains on the same railroad are not 
independent in point of movement and 
safety, but are interdependent, so that 
absence of appropriate safety appliances 
from any part of any train is a menace not 
only to that train but to others. 

“During the last fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Justice enforced these acts in one 
hundred and seventy cases and recovered 
and actually collected penalties amounting 
to nearly thirty-nine thousand dollars. In 
connection with the general subject of 
protection of the employees of interstate 
railroads, an act of Congress was passed, 
and approved by me on May 6, 1910, mak- 
ing it the duty of the proper officers of 
common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce by railroad to make monthly 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of all injuries to persons or property 
arising from the operation of such railroad 
under such rules and regulations as should 
be prescribed by the commission, and 
punishing a failure to furnish such report, 
investing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with authority to investigate all 
such accidents and, for that purpose, to 
subpoena witnesses and require the pro- 
duction of books and papers. The obliga- 
tions to make these reports has been found 
to be most useful in stimulating the carriers 
to greater care in the operation of their 
properties, and has brought sharply to the 
attention of the management as well as of 
the commission causes that have made 
possible such actions and have tended to 
prevent their recurrence.” 


The Michaels-Stern Camera Man 


HE nearer we can come in this 
advertisement to showing Michaels- 
Stern Clothes as they appear when 

worn, the greater our opportunity of 
inducing you to ask a Michaels-Stern 
dealer to show you the actual garments. 


So, we have photographed a stock suit, worn by 
a rea/ man. ‘The dealer who sells Michaels-Stern 
garments can show you clothes as perfect-fitting 
as the suit illustrated,—while we, the manufac- 
turers, guarantee the style, the quality and the 
service of every Michaels-Stern garment. 


Write for the portfolio of photogravure illustrations 


Michaels, Stern & Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Genuine “Porosknit” is Imitated 


But Not Duplicated 
S Eee are many imitations of "Porosknit," but the 


genuine alone has the actual label as shown here and 
the unconditional Chalmers Guarantee with every garment. 
Insist on underwear having this label on each garment, 
for in that way only can you be sure of really getting 
"Porosknit"—of such guality that it can be guaranteed 
with no time-limit or conditions. 


"Porosknit" is made in all styles —for man, for boy. 
It is cleanly and hygienic. It keeps your body cool 
by absorption and evaporation of perspiration, being 
made of soft, absorbent yarn and open in texture. 
This gives your pores the chance to breathe the air 
they need. 


The softness of the yarn saves your skin from imitation. The 
careful drafting of proportions in every size means non-slipping, non- 


binding fit. 


In "Porosknit" Union Suits there’s the maximum of comfort. Only 
one thickness at the waist, no bulging flaps, no puckered fronts, no ill- 
mated buttons — easy to button and unbutton— stay buttoned while on. 


Try a suit of elastic, light, cool, comfortable, healthful "Porosknit." 


For _ Any Style 5 For 
Men 50c Shirts and Drawers 2 Cc Boys 


per garment 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 — Any Style— Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 


Do you want to see and read a mighty handsome, interesting Underwear 
booklet? Write for our Book of Styles. 


Genuine "Porosknit" is Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 


vi 
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Chalmers | 
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5) TE We Could Save $100,000 
¢ : This Year on Yarn! 


E. could use another combed 
yarn—good quality too— 
and in one year pocket at least 
$100,000.00. Neither dealers nor 
purchasers would be able to see a bit 
of difference in the appearance of our 


product, but it would show up in 


the Iwear.! 


We've been told that the yam in "Porosknit" is 
better than it need be—that we are too finicky. Per- 
haps so! But we have a reason—namely, that 
the purchaser will appreciate a cool, soft, elastic 
Summer underwear combined with wearing 
value guaranteed. So we stick to the finest 
quality long-fibre, combed yarn, on which we 
have made our reputation. 

Just examine any genuine "Porosknit" gar- 
ment. ‘Turn it inside out and notice how strongly 
the seams are re-inforced and double-seamed by 
cover seaming. Note that the seat seam and 
front opening in drawers are taped. Look at 
the large double seat. 

These things you can see. But the extreme 
care in the making you can’t see, unless you 
come to Amsterdam — such care, for instance, 
that every garment is ironed individually before 
packing. 

The result—the great comfort 
and durability of "Porosknit" —you 
can learn by wearing this satisfying 
underwear. 

Remember the Unconditional 


Guarantee, which extreme care 
in manufacture makes possible 


' SKIDDING AUTO 
HITS BIG BUMP: 
IS DEMOLISHED 


Machine Belonging to M @ 
Eppenstein Wrecked on 
Larkin Averve 


bee Pignatelly d'Aragon Is 
Hurled trom Car in 
Central Park. 
—— 


IVED S¥VERAL 
CUTS ON HIS HEAD|} 


“John! 


You Must Get Weed Chains 
for Our Car Today” 


Jp Unconscious and Carnes 
Nine-tenths of all automobile accidents are caused Se tae 
by skidding. Hardly a day goes by but the news- 
papers chronicle some startling mishap entailing 
broken limbs, smashed cars and tremendous expense. 


Careless drivers and foolish ‘‘joy riders’’ are not the only ones who get into 
trouble. The most careful driver — the man who says and thinks he never takes 
chances—is often “‘up against’’ serious difficulties. When motoring on wet, muddy, 
snow-covered roads or on icy, slippery, greasy pavements, try as he may, and even 
if he exercise every possible precaution, he cannot prevent slipping and skidding 


unless his car is equipped with 
AntiSkid Chains 


hai His Hurts Are Rot 
te Cancels Engage 
me Being. 


Weed 


A well known editor of a large automobile paper thus expresses his views: 


“The fact remains that no other device will do just what Weed Chains will do. 
The Weed invention is one of the most remarkable in the history of the Motor Car 
industry. When first put upon the market, its effectiveness was self evident, but the 
skeptic said it would ruin tires and that something better would be forthcoming. 
The fact is that it constantly creeps and does not ruin tires any more than the ordinary 
use of tire—without the chains—wears it. 

“Another fact is that Taxicab companies, who do everything that money can do 
to minimize accidents, universally use Weed Chains because no other device at any 
price is equally effective.'’ 


When Used on the Front Wheels, Too 


_ Weed Chains give comfortable, easy steering; 
fingers; no cramped arms; no sore muscles—out of car tracks, ruts, 
snowdrifts and “‘heavy going’’ —just like steering on smooth roads. 
For your own safety, for the safety of the public, stop at your 
dealer’s today and fully equip your car with Weed Chains. 


no cramped E e 


Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., New York 


) No trouble to put on | 


Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
comes pretty near perfection. It not 
only has the quality that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in the 
Hinged-cover Box so popular, but 
the added convenience of the Holder 
Top. Your fingers do not touch the 
soap. By the nickeled cap in which 
the Stick is fastened, you can hold 
it as firmly when used down to the 
last fraction of an inch, as at first. 


That peculiar creaminess of lather, the softening, soothing 
effect upon the face, found only in Williams’ Shaving Soaps, 
have made them always the first choice of discriminating men. 


Three forms of the same good quality: 


Shavin g Stic Hinged-cover 


nickeled box 


Holder Top Shaving Stick 


Shaving Powder Pistia 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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By Henry Edward Warner 


UR boarding house, I reckon, is distinc- 
tive in some respects; but in general it 

is characteristic of other boarding houses. 
We have a tenor who sings Every Morn 

I Bring Thee Violets, and a barytone who 
warbles Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
almost twice before anything happens to 
his low E flat. We have a lady manicurist 
who polishes her nails at the table because 
she believes in advertising; and we have a 
star boarder who was sweet on the land- 
lady’s daughter because he didn’t like to 
play Five Hundred—and there was nothing 
else to do. Every Thursday evening we 
have a sort of dance and musicale, at which 
volunteer talent makes us glad we’re not 
living in any more than one boarding house. 
Our landlady is not tall and angular and 
nearsighted, in which we differ from some 
boarding houses. She is fat and good- 


natured; but there are some things she 


can’t stand. For instance, she jacked up 
that sporting-goods clerk the other night 
like this: 

‘“Which I don’t wish to be unreasonable, 
Mr. Spoopendyke—but, me bein’ a widder 
and havin’ nobody to protect me, I wish to 
remark that if you gota funnel you wouldn’t 
have to scratch the door all up with your 
key at two o’clock in the morning, which it 
is Christian behavior to come home before 
you get run over by the milkman. And, 
if you please, I can use the eight dollars 
which you owe me for two weeks’ board; and 
if it isn’t convenient there is other board- 
ing houses on more fashionable streets that 
charges five and six dollars a week—which 
my rates is too low as it is—and I need my 
money in advance.” 

There are certain traits in our landlady 
that are noble and positive. For one 
thing, her house is perfectly respectable, 
and she knows it. There is an actress lady 
in our midst who comes in at the end of the 
second ensemble and says: ‘‘The king ap- 
proaches!’’ She used to do a thinking part; 
but a dramatic critic got mashed on her and 
saw the manager, and made them put ina 
speech that would bring her out where the 
spotlight could hit her. Well, this actress 
lady was sitting in the parlor with a hosiery 
drummer who had been kind to her, when 
in walked the landlady and turned on the 
lights. 

“Which I wish to remark,” she said, 
with an accent like a refrigerator, ‘that 
electric lights, bein’ only ten cents a 
killin’watt hour, and me savin’ one-third 
on my lamps, which they only cost me 
sixty cents and was bought in a good year 
when I had extra company from the 
Christian Endeavor Convention delegates, 
which paid two dollars a day, with two 
meals, I can well afford to burn lights in the 
parlor, and they don’t cost so much as a 
chaperony!”’ 

She always said her say by indirection 
and got away withit. Only once did I ever 
hear her say anything directly to the point. 
It was when a Chicago drummer, who had 
been propelled from a near-by commercial 
hotel by the porter, came round for a 
week’s board; and after she had sized him 
up she held out her hand and said: 

“You’ve got pretty teeth and a mild dis- 
position; but we ain’t cashin’ good looks 
an’ sellin’ argument manners this week. 
It’ll be six dollars now—to save takin’ any 
bricks out of your suitcase later on.” 

He didn’t stop, because she had hurt his 
feelings. 

Monday being washday, the most pros- 
perous of us usually go down to Maria’s, on 
Twenty-third Street, and inhale spaghetti, 
which is filling and not luxurious in the bill. 
We missed one day, the whole bunch being 
a bit short on mazuma; and when she saw 
the seven of us in our usual seats she put 
her hands on her hips, looked at Mr. 
Stevens and said: 

“Would you mind sayin’ grace, Mr. 
Stevens? You’d better thank the Lord for 
what you are about to receive now, be- 
cause after you get it you mightn’t be in 
th’ mood.” 

I will say this for our landlady—she has 
a pleasant way of delivering ultimatums. 
There was the case of Jimmy Burke, who 
sat two chairs from me and ate his ice 
cream with a fork, on account of which he 


was considered a dude by the landlady. 
took a tip on Long Island real estate; 
after he had settled things with the sk 
the landlady called him into the si 
room for a family chat. 

“It’s this way, Mrs. Snigglefr 
Jimmy said: ‘You see, I thought I h 
good thing; and ——” 

“When you took a second look 
you changed your mind—eh?” said 
landlady, glaring at him with one-hune 
candle-power indignation. ‘Well, I< 
want to be unkind, which it is my busi 
to run my house for the comfort o: 
guests; but, me bein’ a lone widder 
havin’ nobody to protect me, I kno 
gentleman that’ll lend you ten dc 
on your watch; but as I see you’ye 
your watch-chain hitched to a bund 
keys now, Mr. Burke, you’ll do me 
kindness to go out the front door—an¢ 
your room door is locked, you'll | 
trouble getting to your trunk!” 

Saying which, she arose and smilij 
bowed him to the door, which she slam 
pleasantly as he left, mildly expressin 
hope that he would slip on the ice at 
next corner and break his neck, which 
could easily understand felt keenly the 
grace of being underpinning to so em D' 
head—to say nothing of the palm-leaf 
thereunto appended! 

All things considered, however—and i 
only fair to consider all things when d 
cussing the most discouraging aspects 
life—our boarding house was fairly deee 
and happily situated; and within its fi 
walls there was cosmopolitanism and 
was art. We had no less than three y 
ladies at one time who could paint a 
on a china plate so faithfully that it e 
be identified in three guesses by any one 
a botanist—provided the third guess ¥ 
right. We also had, among our ladies, o 
named Psyche Smith, her family hayi 
been long on poetic instinct, though, as 
were given to understand, a little short 
cash. Psyche was turned out at the ten 
age of eighteen, to quarrel with the ea: 
girls of a big department store where § 
sold remnants and notions, and to develo 
parlor disposition as sweet as honeysue 
in the bee season. ; 

Psyche was long and lean, for wh 
reason she admitted that she had been 
ferred to as swelt, by which she m 
svelte; and swelt Psyche was buzzed Alt 
by a bee of the name of Barclay—Thon 
Burns Barclay, of Andrews, Sneed 
Perkmiller, attorneys-at-law. The na 
of Thomas Burns Barclay appeared 
small letters on the law-firm’s window ¢ 
door, under the names of the firm, thus: 


Mr. ANDREWS | 
Mr. SNEED 
Mr. PERKMILLER 

ey 5 


mr. barclay | 


It was seeing Mr. Barclay’s name on | 
door that first raised the question 
Psyche’s mind as to whether it wouldn’ 
just as well to act sociably with the 
boarder, who had the second-floor fron’ 
five dollars and fifty cents a week, whel 
his nearest competitor promised to ° 
only five dollars a week—and had to pay 
though Thomas Burns frequently let 
account run a month, because of a myst 
ous psychological influence on the | 
lady’s mind of his connection with ! 
majesty of the law. Also, there was 
landlady’s daughter, Honoria. 

Psyche Smith was coming from the h 
dresser’s on the same floor of the big bu 
ing when who should pop out of the 0 
of Andrews, Sneed & Perkmiller 
Thomas Burns Barclay himself, with a 
behind his ear and a discernible smudg 
ink on his professional nose. Psyche Sr 
stepped in his path and let him bump 
as preliminary to a frightened sere 
which brought Mr. Barclay up short, re 
the ears and stammering: . | 

“Oh, I beg your—I apolo—it’s awky 
of me—I—why, Miss Smith!” 

“Oh, goodness gracious!” merrilyg 
Miss Smith, showing her teeth, which ’ 
just been emery-papered at the dental) 
lege, and poking a loose curl to at 


| 


lo trouble to 
prepare 


‘oman can get too 
1 Exercise! 


Housework is mo- 
nous Exercise at that! 


aid that the preparation of 
‘takes up fully one-half of 
fousewife’s busy day. 

ee could be shortened 


1e could have more leisure 
joyment if 


Post 
-Toasties 


‘used more frequently. 

lo the cooking for you, 
'm! 

factory that is spotlessly 
and remember too, that 
2 making ‘‘ Toasties’”’ are 
ouched by human hand. 
: delicious bits of crisped 
1 Corn are all ready to 
‘rom the package instantly. 
vour family will like them, 


e Memory Lingers” 


Jian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

itum Cereal Company, Limited 
attle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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attention to her newly adjusted hirsute prop- 
erties. ‘‘Gracious Heavens, I didn’t expect 
to run into you this way, Mr. Barclay!”’ 

Mr. Barclay showed his teeth too—one 
of which had a gold crown and was his 
particular pride. 

“Y’m glad you did, literally,” he said, 
looking confidently into her large blue eyes, 
at which she dropped her eyelids, taking 
care to get the light on her long lashes. 
“You—er—you probably didn’t know 
this—er—these were my offices?”’ he in- 
quired, jerking his thumb over his shoulder 
at the lettered door. ‘‘My partners’ 
names—my name below there—rather 
neat and modest—eh? Some day a 

Miss Smith sighed. 

“Some day you will be a great judge!” 
she exclaimed, “‘and then you won’t notice 
your old friends!” 

“Well, of course,” said Mr. Barclay, 
balancing the pen on his ear and sticking 
the free thumb in the armhole of his vest — 
“of course a man never can tell’’—with 
conscious attention to “‘man” and a smack 
of the lips—‘‘a man never can tell where 
his duties to the public may lead him, Miss 
Psyche. May I call you Miss Psyche?” 

Miss Smith glanced down, delightfully 
embarrassed. 

““Why—er—of course, Mr. 

“My friends call me Tom,’ 
the junior barrister. 

“Mr. Thomas B.,”’ said Miss Smith, not 
to be too eager about it. 

Just at that moment a boy rushed out of 
the law offices, looked up and down the 
corridor as if in doubt, then spied Mr. 
Barclay. Without preliminaries he grabbed 
him by the arm. 

es > he whispered, hoarsely confi- 
“de chief is raisin’ hell about dat 
pleas you was goin’ 


99 


suggested 


? 


dential, 
cross-file in common 
after! He says 

Mr. Barclay flushed and paled; then, 
with sudden determination, clapped one 
hand over the boy’s mouth, turned him 
about and sent him where he came from 
with a well-directed football motion of his 
right patent leather. 

“Wait here a moment, please, Miss 
Psyche,” he said anxiously, seeming to 
half regret his haste in kicking. ‘I’ve some 
important papers to get down the hall and 
then I’m going tolunch. Will you join me?” 

“T’d be delighted!” said Miss Psyche 
with her mind on a real steak. “T’ll wait 
over here by the elevator.” 

Five minutes later Mr. Barclay, dressed 
for the street, his nose fiery red where he 
had rubbed at the ink-smudge, emerged 
again from the office with his name small 
on the door, grasped Miss Smith firmly by 
the left elbow at the imminent risk of 
stabbing his hand, and hurried her into the 
elevator. 

“Awfully fresh office boy you’ve got!” 
said Miss Smith when she recovered her 
He sae from the swift start and stop of the 
ift. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barclay, adroitly steer- 
ing her away from a charging motor car as 
they crossed the street. “I think I shall 
have to discharge him. He is getting to be 
a nuisance.” 


In our boarding house you didn’t have 
to use a sledgehammer to drive apparent 
things into our noddles. When, after a con- 
ference with the landlady, Mr. Barclay, the 
star boarder, was moved over to Miss 
Smith’s table he privately explained to us 
that it was because he could no longer stand 
the audible gastronomic performances of 
the sporting-goods clerk, who was also in the 
habit of blowing his soup and pouring 
his coffee into the saucer; but that didn’t 
explain the fact that he invariably swapped 
plates with Miss Smith, by which process 
she got the piece of chicken breast intended 
for the star boarder, while he got her wing 
or drumstick. Also, tongues began to wag 
when we heard him say: 

ee Two? ”? 

“Thank you,’ she would reply, as he 
dropped the sugar lumps into her coffee. 
This occurred so regularly that we began to 
watch it. Then a week later we noticed 
that Barclay had learned to handle his fork 
with his left hand and keep his right under 
the table; and that, by some coincidence, 
whenever his right was under the table Miss 
Smith’s left was also missing from the cus- 
tomary activities of hands at a boarding- 
house meal. One day the music teacher who 
sat at the corner, on Miss Smith’s right, 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“Ouch! Who stepped on my foot?” 

Whereupon Mr. Barclay blushed a deep 
crimson and ate ravenously for a whole 
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ISTINGUISHED Amer- 


icans put the seal of - 
approval on the jimmy pipe. | 
Prince Albert makes it possi- ¢ 
ble for every man to enjoy the 
best of all smokes—the pipe. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
poet and publicist,—the famous ‘‘ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table.”’ Like 
many other notable American poets, 
writers, physicians, artists and lawyers, 
he knew the joys of a pipe smoke. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


gives you and every other man all the 
delights a pipe affords. No matter how 
much you have been tongue-stung, or 
how much the rankness of other tobaccos 
jar your pipe enthusiasm, you sure will 
enjoy every puff of Prince Albert! 


Fragrant, fresh, sweet; long and close 
burning, with the sting removed by a 
patented process, “P. A.” is a revelation! 
You smoke it! Know for yourself— first 
hand! 


Gentlemen, our word for it, you can {i 
smoke a pipe, and you will enjoy a 
pipe if you’ll just get out that old 
jimmy and fire-up a brimful 
load of Prince Albert. 


Sold everywhere in tidy red 10c 
tins; 5c cloth bags and handsome 
pound and half- pound humidors, 


R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCOCO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Franklin Model D 


A Six Cylinder 
Thirty Eight Horse Power Car 


The “big brother” of the “Little Six’ Franklin. 

A light weight, large five passenger car — 
noted for its riding comfort and speed. 

Four full-elliptic springs and a laminated wood 
frame keep the jars and jolts from the passen- 
gers. Speed is comfortably made over all roads. 

Large tires and light weight insure maximum 
tire service. Delays and wasteful expense are 
avoided. Tires, instead of blowing out, last their 
natural life. 

The air-cooled motor saves complication and 
weight. Utmost simplicity and dependability are 
secured, 


Thirty five hundred dollars at the factory 
Write for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 


Paint 
Insurance 


If the paint on your own house is not cracked, 
peeled or blistered, there are enough exam- 
ples of faulty paint in your neighborhood to 
showthat ‘‘What paint ?’’and ‘‘ What painter ?”’ 
are important questions to the property owner. 


Paint satisfaction is insured by having a 
house painted continuously with Carter White 
Lead and pure linseed oil by an experienced 
painter —then such a condition as is shown - 
in this photograph can never develop. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread" 


is the strictly pure white lead of our forefathers, 
only finer—which makes it cover better and go 
farther—and such a clear, pure white that it has 
established a new standard of whiteness for white 
paint and given new beauty to delicate tints, new 
brilliancy to colors. 


Pure Carter White Lead and linseed oil paint 
never cracks or peels, but wears gradually, as paint 
should, and after years of service is ready for re- 
painting without burning or scraping. 

Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you 
“The Paint Beautiful’’ portfolio of color schemes— 
eighteen of the latest ideas in house painting. 

“Pure Paint,’ an authoritative text-book on 


house-painting, with six color plates from the 
portfolio, sent free to property owners. Write for it 


Carter White Lead Company 
12050 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago— Omaha 


| minute; by which token we knew he had 


overreached and pressed the wrong foot. 

That was the situation on the Thursday 
night following the discovery that Mrs. 
Snigglefritz—which is an awful name, but 
the one her husband was born with—had 
developed an open coolness toward the 
star boarder; while Miss Honoria Snig- 
glefritz, the landlady’s daughter, had ap- 
peared at breakfast with tearstains marking 
tiny tracks in her face powder, and had 
sat for five minutes reproachfully studying 
the galloping-horse pin in Mr. Barclay’s 
cravat—and she could only eat one egg, 
whereas she always ate two, and a strip of 
bacon and four biscuits. 

‘“What’s the matter with Miss Honoria?” 
Perkins had asked Mrs. Snigglefritz; to 
which Mrs. Snigglefritz had replied: 

“T have always been taught, Mr. Perkins, 
that them that attends to their own busi- 
ness has as much chance of going to 
Heaven as a Christian angel, but I never 
heard of any angels in Heaven that poked 


| their noses into other people’s business; 


and would you be so kind hereafter as to 
not give orders to the servants? I have 
regular service at my table and I know my 
duty; but, bein’ a lone widder and having 


| no one to protect me, which I will say other- 
| wise I have no complaint, Mr. Perkins!” 


“Why, Mrs. Snigglefritz,’ said the 
abashed Perkins, “‘I only asked if Miss 
Honoria was sick; and, as for giving orders 
to the servants, I didn’t do any such thing! 
I asked Mary to fetch me some warm coffee 
or hot if she had it; and 2% 

Mrs. Snigglefritz turned on her heel and 
walked away. And it was on the Thursday 
night after all this that Miss Snigglefritz 
herself sat at the piano, sighing as she 
accompanied the tenor in his inevitable 
Every Morn I Bring Thee, knowing full 
well that presently she would have to play 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep for 
the barytone—to say nothing at all of 
A Warrior Bold for Mr. Dalrymple, who 
was a basso profundo and sang in the Epis- 
copal choir, sometimes going on for a solo 
number at the social gatherings of the 
Heptasophs, who had adopted resolutions 
about him. 

Over in the corner, on the divan, sat Mr. 
Barclay and Miss Smith—Thomas Burns 
and Psyche, the positive and negative 
between whom the current of boarding- 
house gossip had begun to shoot great, blue 
sparks. They listened distantly to the sing- 
ing. Every now and then Miss Smith 
would slip down into the place where the 
springs were broken, bump up against Mr. 
Barclay, and recover herself with a titter, 
relapsing then into a condition of soul by 
no means to be described but to be left to 
the imagination of young summer. 

The tenor had finished; the barytone 
had assured every one that calm and peace- 
ful would be his sleep, rocked in the cradle; 
and Mr. Dalrymple was half through the 
terrific declaration of the warrior bold, who 
in days of old sang merrily his lay and 
insisted that he had lived for love and in- 
tended to expire on the same platform, 
with no deviation whatever—when Mr. 
Barclay sighed. 

“It’s beautiful sentiment—isn’t it?” 
asked Miss Smith, looking out of the tail of 
her eye at the landlady, who had turned 
down two lights with a single swift motion 
of the wrist. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Barclay; ‘“‘but he sings 
ated 

“Don’t you sing?” she asked. 

5 Ob. a little—sometimes,”’ he replied; 
“ce ut ” 

“Tsn’t that fine!” she exclaimed in a 
rhapsody, slipping into the sunken springs 
and out again with a jump. “You never 
told me before that you could sing! Won’t 
you sing something?” 

Mr. Barclay hesitated just a moment. 
Then he decided on the flip of an imaginary 
coin that came down heads. 

“*Tf you wish it,”’ he said. 

And that’s how it happened that, so soon 
as the warrior bold had made his position 
clear in relation to the divine passion, Miss 
Smith called loudly for a song by Mr. Bar- 
clay, clapped her hands, and spread such 
a contagion that we all applauded; and 
I myself—Heaven forgive me!—led Mr. 
Barclay to the piano. Miss Snigglefritz’ 
lily-white hands, only a little roughened 
from dishwashing, rested on the keys. She 
half turned on the piano stool and looked 
up at Mr. Barclay tremblingly. 

“What will you sing?” she asked, not 
daring to look into his eyes, but fixing the 
second button of his vest, which happened 
to be loose and therefore conspicuous. 


asked. 

““Of course she can!” excla 
Smith enthusiastically. 7 

“*Certainly!’’ echoed Mr. Perkir 

“Of course!”” Mr. Spoopendyke 
shouted. J 

“Undoubtedly !”’ the sporting-goo 
volunteered. 

In the circumstances, there was 
for Miss Snigglefritz to do but try i 

“T’ll have to fake it,’’ she g 
haven’t the music.” 

“T love a faked accompanimer 
Barclay reassured her—‘‘there is 
more originality in it.” 

And so Miss Snigglefritz struel 
liminary chord, too high; and 
another, too low; and struck ano 
accident getting a minor; and final 
they had it all right, Mr. Barclay 
his throat and filled his lungs, 
Snigglefritz, beaming hopefully — 
beautiful picture they made at the 
frowned and motioned Miss Smith t 
back and give the singer room—an 
were off. 

I shall never forget that son 
Snigglefritz played as though her littl 
were bursting its bonds. Mr. Barclay 
as he had never sung before—perha 
no living person had ever dared t 
When he slipped off a note it p 
observed, because he put his heart 
sentiment. When he implored the la 
the case to sit beside him, while in he 
he saw visions of their paradise, Mrs. 
glefritz nearly sniffled and Miss He 
blinked her own eyes hard and rapid 

“Of love unspeakable that is to 
sang Mr. Barclay —“‘Oh, promise me! 
promise me!”’ 

Miss Honoria looked up at him, pre 
to promise love unspeakable; prepar 
show him in her eyes the vision of 
paradise; prepared 

Ye gods! 

As he wailed out the last stirri 
the singer was gazing: earnestly, 
ately, soulfully over the head of his a 
panist and beyond. His own eyes W 
with a joy of passionate declaration 
lips quivered and his cheeks were i 


Miss Honoria didn’t have to follow hi 
She knew. She was perfectly well 
that at the other end of that ap 
line of vision sat a girl named Psye 
whose eyes Mr. Barclay was seeing r 
ful things! 4 
She didn’t hear the applause, thot 
thundered. She smashed the keys ( 
piano with a discordant bang, got u) 
whipped out of the room. We all sat. 
stopped applauding and Spee 
Snigglefritz came out of her corner, 
to the door with a majestic stride, t 
on us and delivered one word: : 


“Cattle!” 
Perkins made as if to protest, ] 
sporting-goods clerk pushed him bac 
his seat. Spoopendyke, as the l 
walked heavily up the stairs after her 
ing daughter, got up and stretched hi 
“Well,” he said, “I’m going tc 
folks. It’s been a decidedly de 
evening!’’ Gq 
“Yes, it has,’’ said the sporting) 
clerk—‘“‘like fun! Whose turn is it 
on the coffee tomorrow morning?” | 
Nobody answered however. As 
coolness had sprung up. They filed 0: 
left the parlor empty—that is, emp) 
for two. Over on the divan sat Mil 
clay and Miss Smith. As I turned | 
but one of the lamps on the char 
Miss Smith accidentally slipped doy! 
the hole of the sunken springs again 
Barclay—and when I left she wé, 
there. Barclay was holding her fi 
to prevent her slipping any farth’ 
hurting herself. 


A fly in the custard helps us to? 
ciate the custard when we get it W 
the fly. 

That’s going a long way rount 
that there is no real happiness in bi 
alloyed. It takes a little alloy to m# 
bliss proper carat. Barclay was due)! 
alloy. * 

I was lying awake and heard thei? 
ing upstairs at two o’clock in the mi 
Usually, if any one sat up that late «@ 
home that late, our landlady would 
at the head of the stairs with some 
priate conversation; but just thi® 
there was no interference, thoug!? 
ears than mine may have heard # 
of—but let that pass; it is none 
business! 


yleplus 


Jothes bl/ 


jame Price the World Over 
he last milestone in the 
‘ress of good clothes 
lopment in America. 


of them stands the life 

of America’s first cloth- 
qanufacturer, Mr. Henry 
eborn. 


plus Clothes $17 are born 
years of keeping everlast- 
-at one thing—the achiev- 
of perfection in clothing 
ifacture. The result is the 
scientifically managed 
ing factory in the world. 


we developed economies of han- 
nd economies of time, the saving 
‘shere and fractions of a cent there 
vtal a wonderful quality for a re- 
ole price. We are giving the men 
erica their full share of every ad- 
@ we have laboriously discovered. 


‘us Clothes stand for the perfec- 
ad experience gained in cutting, 
| stitching and finishing over 50 
‘suits and overcoats—the 63 years’ 
t of America’s and the World’s 
‘clothing factory. 


cus Clothes $17, stand for 
Style + Quality 

Style + Materials 
Style + Workmanship 
3tyle + Service 

Style + Fit 

style + Finish 

dtyle + Guarantee 


jlarantee every Styleplus garment 
‘made of thoroughly-shrunk all- 
vr all-wool-and-silk materials. 


) any Styleplus garment fail to 
asonable wear, the Styleplus dealer 
vhom it was purchased i is author- 
yus to replace same with a new 
‘tisfactory Styleplus suit. 


olus Service—for your convenience. 


ever a purchaser of a Styleplus 
ids a button gone or loose, or a 
r in need of repairing, he can walk 
enearest Styleplus store, no matter 
located, and this repairing (other 
“essing ) will be done free of charge. 


for the Styleplus label in the coat. 
for guarantee in the pocket. 


‘Tf there is no Styleplus agent in 


your town, write for Style folder 
and samples of Styleplus fabrics. 


RY SONNEBORN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“Tt’s rather chilly this morning!” said 
Perkins, as he took his seat at the breakfast 
table. 

“Bighty degrees by the thermometer, 
suh,”’ said Mary, the waitress. 

“Very chilly!’’ remarked Spoopendyke, 
breaking an egg thoughtfully. 

“Warm as toast,” said Mrs. Sniggle- 
fritz, cutting his butter in half and putting 
a portion of it on the next plate. 

It must have been in the psychology of 
the atmosphere—if atmosphere has a psy- 
chology. Somehow or other we all felt cold 
and distant and uncomfortable. The coffee 
was cold; but nobody kicked. There was 
only one egg round; but we said nothing 
about the condition. 

Miss Psyche Smith came in first. She 
had been delayed on the stairs and her hair 
was mussed. The landlady turned her 
back on Miss Smith and went to the 
kitchen. Presently Mr. Barclay came in, 
looking as if he had just hurried through 
his toilet and exhibiting too much surprise 
at finding Miss Smith so early in her seat. 
I noticed that Mr. Barclay’s right hand 
and Miss Smith’s left hand were constantly 
wandering from their proper duties and 
going under the table that morning. There 
was no conversation. If any one tried to 
speak a piece of bread stuck in his throat. 
It was no time for mirth or laughter on 
that cold, gray dawn. 

As Miss Smith left the dining room the 
landlady followed her. At the parlor door 
the landlady touched her on the arm and 
called her aside. I had slipped out and 
saw them go into the parlor. Whether it 
was just the proper thing to do I shall not 
discuss, but I stepped behind the portiére 
and listened. 

“Miss Smith,” said Mrs. Snigglefritz, 
“you are aware that I am paying forty- 
eight cents a dozen for eggs and forty cents 
for butter, and it’s a hard thing to make 
both ends meet?”’ 

Miss Smith said nothing—seemed to 
know that something was coming and was 
willing to let it come uncoaxed. 

“Well,” continued the landlady, ‘‘ which 
you know I am a lone widder with no- 
body to protect me, and it’s little enough 
to be beat by drummers and vaudeville 
persons, and that actress woman that 
went away without leaving any clothes in 
her trunk, which it was paper and worth 
forty cents; but I got to say that hereafter 
your board will be ten dollars a week!” 

“Ten dollars!” gasped Miss Smith. 
“Why, Mrs. Snigglefritz, I am only paying 
four dollars and fifty cents and your highest 
price is five dollars and fifty cents—to Mr. 
Barclay; and de 

“Which we will not, if you please and 
with your good leave, my dear young lady, 
discuss Mr. Barclay, who is able to take 
care of himself—not being a widder and 
have to board people for half of what they 
eat; and, if I do say it, I set a good table. 
And you are a heavy hand with the butter. 
However, Miss Smith—which I want you 
to understand I mean it—your board here- 
after is ten dollars a week, and you don’t 
owe me a cent this day, which you know I 
always got your board in advance, women 
being unreliable; and so ——”’ 

Miss Smith threw up one hand to stop 
her. 

“You wish me to leave?” she asked 
coolly. 

“T wish you to leave off impertinence; and 
if you can’t pay I can’t help it,’”’ said the 
landlady. 

“Very well,’ said Miss Smith, and ran 
up the steps to her room. When ’she came 
down she had a small grip in her hand. 

Mr. Barclay just happened to be in the 
hall at the time. He took her grip. 

“What are you going to do with this?” 
he asked. 

“T’m leaving!”’ she said. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ 

“Nothing. Mrs. Snigglefritz wants me 
out.” 

I always was a great one to get into situ- 
ations. Mr. Barclay would have accosted 
the first man there, I suppose; but he 
happened to take me. 

“Say,” he said, grabbing my coat lapel, 
“T want you to go down to Brigham’s 
department store and tell them Miss 
Smith isn’t coming back to work—will 
you? And then come right 
round to my office.” 

“Where after that?” I asked, having 
some curiosity. 

“To the Little Church Round the 
Corner!’’ he said—and I’m hanged if that 
Psyche girl didn’t actually get her finger 
caught in his buttonhole! 
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The Roof You’ve Been Looking For = 

Haven’t you often said: ‘‘I wish I could get a roof 

that I knew would wear a the same time attractive in 
color and a fire protection”’ 


NEPONSET 


will do everything you can ask of a roofing. It is made of the sturdy, long-life 
roofing materials we have been making for years, combined with a permanent 
colored surface—either green or red. The picture above shows its attractive 
pattern. It offers real protection against fire—sparks can’t ignite it. Its quality 
is guaranteed by the experience of thousands of NEPONSET users all over the world. 


Send for Our Free Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. He is reliable. 
Send postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


New York 


VP UUREQUUTERTTE 


| 
‘ 


Remember that we are 
the makers of 
NEPONSET 


14 Neponset Street, Paroid Roofing 


Established 1705 


Washington Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont, 


E. Walpole, Mass. 


for years the acknowl- 
edged standard of high 
grade roofing. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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PEETQ UTEP ECA 


from the ; 
Canadian Pacific 


HY FARM on high-priced, worn-out lands when the richest virgin 
soil is waiting for you in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
the great Prairie Provinces of Western Canada? In many parts 
of the United States you have to spend as much money to fertil- 
ize an acre of your farm, as a fresh, rich, virgin acre 
will cost you in Western Canada. The first prize of 

® $1000 for the best wheat in the world was awarded 

to a Western Canada farmer at the New York Land 

Show—farmers on our low-priced lands won first, 

second and third prizes for wheat in competition 

with the world. 


Go where you too can prosper,where you will find perfect health,where you 
can earn a farmanda home ina few years’ time at most—many farmers have 
paid for their farms with one crop—where it does not take a lifetime of drudg- 
ery to make a competence and where energetic efforts bring riches quickly. 


Land from $10 to $30 an Acre 
Ten Years in Which to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company offers you the finest irrigated and 
non-irrigated land along its lines at low figures, and on long terms of payment— 
lands adapted to grain growing, to poultry raising, dairying, mixed farming, 
and to cattle, hog, sheep and horse raising—in the Prairie Provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Select your own land. Decide what kind of 
farming you want to follow, and let the Canadian Pacific Railway put you on 
the road to fortune. Magnificent soil, good climate, good markets, excellent 
schools, good government, all are awaiting you in Western Canada; and a great 
Railway Company whose interest it is to help 
you to succeed, is offering you the pick of the 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


ee ae SS I SS 


best. The best land is being taken first. Don't Book on Book on Book on 
wait. Ask for our handsome illustrated books Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
and maps, with full information, free. Write and We Pee nesta thie oauere opposite the book wanted.) 


investigate this great proposition today. Address 


N. E. Thornton, General Agent, CANADIAN PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY, Colonization Department, 112 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 


Please send me the books indicated above : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept. 
e_ 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
: ey FOR SALE—Town Lots in all growing towns 
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N. E. Thornton, General Agent 
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Address 


Town 
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Why not let four corps of tire specialists 
unite their efforts to make the 
tires you use in 1912? 


You can do it—and without a cent of extra cost. 


Such a condition in the tire business is not only absolutely new, 
but it gives the motorist an opportunity to keep his tire expense 
where it belongs that could only be brought about by a four- 
factory organization such as ts back of a// United States Tires. 


The motorist who 1s at a// acquainted with co-operative advan- 
tages in manufacturing will immediately recognize the 
quality possibilities where four complete and highly efficient 
organizations combine their experience and their skil! and their 
secrets to produce a single superior-grade tire. 

Yet that is precisely the method employed today in manufac- 
turing a brand of tires that any motorist can purchase any- 
where in the United States for the same price he is asked to 
pay for tires not made as United States Tires are made. 


United States Tires are good tires 
Sold Everywhere 


Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight 
side) and Quick Detachable styles 


>= 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


This being the case, why should it be necessary for the tire- _ | 


user to postpone the use of these four-factory tires until he | 
has actually had unsatisfactory service from other kinds ? 


Why not add to the possible satisfaction you may have had from 
the use of other tires? 

Why not get a// the tire mileage it is possible for your money 
to buy? 

That is exactly the opportunity that is offered you in the pur- — | 
chase of United States Tires. 

You get combined skill, and combined strength, and combined dura- 
bleness in these tires, and without a4 cent o} extra cost. 


In all fairness to this year’s tire bills, why not give these 
four-factory-tested tires a trial? 


>= 
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is a deal of interest and, some- 
of value to be found in the pages 
rapbook that some sportsmen 
th it is within the power of any 
to compile if he likes —odds 
of information picked up from 
d page or from suggestions of 
r, best of all, learned in personal 
The difference between a 
and a business man is that the 
shly guards any secret of advan- 
imself; whereas the former is 
zer to share it with his friends. 
md being the product of a gen- 
yulse, has almost come to be 
in the craft. Perfect strangers 
ut stream will exchange flies or 
co, and it would be a poor sports- 
: field who did not help out with 
Is a neighbor who had emptied 
3 of ammunition while the flight 
fany volumes have been written 
live out-of-doors, how to camp 
to cook in camp, and the like. 
n the art are always acceptable. 
mething herein may be of use or 


no pleasanter trip in the world 
of running a river with a canoe 
amping outfit. It does not seem 
iuch difference what stream you 
ided it has enough water to float 
t may look uninteresting from 
y bridge that crosses it, but 
a boat, one bend after another 
it into something entirely new, 
ils of interest, even though the 
yout seems commonplace. The 
leal time for a canoe trip, for the 
nuisance is then at an end and 
ir world is very beautiful. It is 
fe for fishing and it is just right 
ig; and, though the air is cool, 
0 cool for comfort at night. 
; of boat will do for this sort of 
a canoe is best. This beauti- 
$ much maligned, and gets its 
tion as a dangerous conveyance 
m persons who do not know how 
t. It is really astonishing what 
@ apparently fragile boats will 
you are very expert in canoes 
better than the Peterboro 
| is, however, the boat of the 
Trow and round-bottomed, with 
md stem, and no canvas cover- 
lshell. For running fast water, 
boat must be swung quickly 
ito side, this is the best model; 
} and voyageurs prefer it. Per- 
your own case, if you are an 
the Abenaki, or the Oldtown 
canvas-covered form, will be 
2 desirable. 


Canoe for Long Cruises 


ve of boat generally has a wide, 
‘with considerable tumble-home 
ming; so that it has a much 
‘ing surface on the water than 
eems to have. The lake models 
noe, with high bow and stern 
ht skeg or keel, are best for 
‘Sa and will stand a heavier sea 
st any other model—though, of 
|: high bow and stern will catch 
hould not be supposed that this 
he least clumsy under paddle in 
“ry river, no matter how rapid; 
}9S it is safer and more comfort- 
le average canoe trip than any 
of canoe. It will easily hold a 
| outfit—guns, tackle, camp kit, 
nt for two men, if it be of the 
—say, eighteen or twenty feet in 
here is a great feeling of inde- 
when you are in this kind of 
th, if needs be, you can carry 
rtage into other waters. 

re a solitary cruiser you will not 
tent, but can sleep in your 
» better if it be a sailing canoe, 
ind mizzen masts. In that case 
‘ake your bed in the bottom of 
ind rig above you a very con- 
jnt, with square ends and flat 
i tent is rigged over two spread- 
jt each end, each a little bit 
.the beam of the canoe. These 
ie fastened fore and aft to the 
0 poles provided, and the sides 
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of the tent come down round the canoe. 
You can sleep afloat or bed the canoe in the 
sand of the beach. For that matter, you 
ean rig the tent ashore if you prefer; and 
there are very many patterns of light canoe 
tents that will turn the weather and still 
not weigh over five or six pounds. 

Much writing has been done about 
camp beds. Work out your own theory — 
and, having established a fancy, adhere to 
it stoutly. One mountain hunter of the 
writer’s acquaintance is ready to meet in 
mortal combat any one who does not agree 
that an air bed is the one thing for camp. 
He uses one of these air mattresses, places 
on top of it an eiderdown sleeping bag— 
and on top of that several pairs of light 
blankets. He is thus equipped for almost 
any kind of weather. Against the eider- 
down sleeping bag it is to be said that it can 
only be used in quite cold weather—if 
the night is in the least warm it is worse 
than an oven and there is no way of regu- 
lating it. Moreover, to some men the very 
thought of a cumbersome rubber mattress 
and a bicycle pump in camp savors too 
much of civilization. Perhaps mention 
has been made of the light mattress made 
of deerhair, a couple of inches or so thick, 
which, in the belief of some, is better than 
a “‘blow-bed.”’ It certainly is a comfort 
to be high and dry above the wet ground, 
and also protected against roots. 


As to Beds and Tents 


The novice in camping reads so much 
about going light, that perhaps he may err 
on the side of lightness. He can perhaps 
get along with a shelter tent or lean-to of 
light canvas, pitched at an angle over the 
bed and in front of the campfire. There is 
no better camp than this, provided the 
weather will behave itself and that some 
one will sit up and keep the fire. In bad 
weather the wind will come in at either of 


‘the unprotected ends, and the rain or snow 


can do the same. Moreover, the fire goes 
out. If you have to golight, carrying every- 
thing on your own back, you can have, 
with very little extra weight, a little closed- 
end dog tent which will keep out wind and 
rain much better. Should you happen to 
have a lantern in camp it will serve to 
warm up the tent very quickly. A pailful 
of hot coals is another makeshift. 

Rain in camp is worse than snow. If 
you do not sleep dry you cannot enjoy 
either health or comfort. In the Civil 
War more soldiers died from sleeping on 
the wet ground than from being injured in 
battle. If you have no mattress of any 
kind with you and do not care to bother 
with a cot—as very likely you will not— 
you should have under your bed some 
kind of waterproof cover to keep down the 
moisture. Better spread this over some 
hay or boughs. You can have a little tick 
stuffed with leaves or grass—filled and 
emptied each time you go into camp. A 
rubber poncho is not very large and it is 
rather heavy. A good square of oilcloth is 
waterproof if you have nothing better; or 
you can have a very useful poncho made 
out of two widths of unbleached cotton 
sheeting—seven by eight feet. You can 
waterproof this yourself by spreading it 
out on the ground and soaking it full of 
linseed oil. Give it two coats. It will take 
about a week for each coat to dry properly. 
Perhaps you could get your tent-maker to 
make this for you at no great expense. 
You can use this square of sheeting in 
many ways—to protect your bread or 
your grub-box or to serve as a raincoat. 
Saxons do not take to the blanket, but 
many a plainsman has discovered that the 
Mexican costume of the serape is a good 
one in rough weather. If you ever have to 
take a long horseback ride in bitter cold 
weather spread a blanket in your saddle 
and get into it. Fold the ends over your 
legs and tuck them in. Get your feet into 
plenty of socks, preferably under an Arctic 
overshoe. Then you can ride. If you like 
you can put another blanket over your 
shoulders and belt it as the Indians do. 

A handy man has devised a tent that 
can be used as a boatsail and also as a bed. 
It is made of six strips of twenty-eight- 
inch canvas, eight feet long, sewed with an 
inch lap. Put a stout loop at each corner 
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‘The cost of fuel in heating 
a house is more important 


You want to save on fuel, on re- 
pairs, on the work of taking care of 
a heater. That’s natural. 

But you cannotsaveonthefirstcost 
of a heating outfit, and make these 
other savings. A Pierce heating 
equipment will positively save fuel, 
repair bills and care. But it offers 
no saving on the first cost, because a 
heatingequipmentthat willgive these 
year-after-year savings and still pro- 
vide all the heat you need, cannot 
be built with cheap material or by 


| cheap workmen. 


When you buy a heating equip- 
ment, forget first cost. Think only 
of future savings and 70° comfort, 
always. 

This is the argument for Pierce 
Heating Equipments in steam or hot 
water, backed up by 200,000 success- 
ful installations. We do not install. 
But we do guarantee that a Pierce 
outfit, properly installed, will give 
the results we claim. 


If you are undecided as to what kind of heat you 
should have, write for our heat primer, ‘‘What Heat 
for Your House?” If you want reasons for get- 
ting the Pierce equipment, write for our other 
booklet, ‘‘Commonsense Heating.” We gladly 
send either or both free on request. 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


The Pierce, Butler C& Pierce Manufacturing Company, 252 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Houses and Salesrooms in all Principal Cities. 


A thoroughbred style fabric for the 
man who cares 


Your tailor can show you Puritan 1620 Serge 


i at Style-This Cloth” 
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“That kind of a suit, made of 
American Woolen Company’s Puritan Serge.” 


Here is a young man with an eye to style. 
He knows that style depends as much on the 
fabric as on the making. He chooses the 
quality of the cloth,—the makers who stand 
back of the cloth,—as well as the color and 
the cut. 


Puritan 1620 Serge has that inimitable 
look and feel and draping quality that mark 
the true style fabric. 


It is a beautiful shade, an unusual blue,— 
you'll like it as soon as you see it. It is pure 
wool, through and through,— and honestly 
made. That's why it serves its time in a suit 
and still keeps that smart, thoroughbred 
appearance. 


It is used also by manufacturers of high-grade ready-to-wear clothing; sold by good ciothing stores in nearly every city and 


town. 


The name Puritan 1620 Serge is stamped on the back of the cloth. 


If unable to obtain Puritan Serge, send us the name of your clothier or tailor, with money order or check for quantity required 
at $3.00 per yard (31/2 yards for man’s suit), and you will be supplied through regular channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Selling Agency, AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. OF NEW YORK 
American Woolen Bidg., 4th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., New York 


Wm Wood, President. 
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The coupon makes the $55 price possible. 

If you will send it to us we will ship you a No. 3 
Oliver Typewriter for trial. 

If you decide to keep it you have the privilege 
of the coupon price, $55; terms, $5 a month, with- 
out interest, to those who prefer. 


The No. 3 Oliver Typewriter at $55 does not 
require salesmen. It proved its quality by actual 
performance. One could not very well make a 
mistake in getting a typewriter manufactured by 
the makers of the Oliver. 


It is a splendidly constructed 


equal in quality to any typewriter, 
cost. 


typewriter— 
regardless of 


It is a typewriter that your most expert stenog- 
rapher will approve of—it is a typewriter that you, 
yourself, can operate easily. It has the features 


necessary. 100% PROFIT. Unusual se 
in the Hands of Satisfied Customers. 
Managers at once everywhere. 

Here is a record of success— 


LISTE 2 ho Wingo sold 720 machines 


in six weeks. Stauffer sent in third order for 300 ma- 
chines. Stevenson averaged 30salesaday. Kirgan 
sold six in 10 minutes. Sworn statements if desired. 
It’s great —the biggest, easiest, lightning seller of 
the age. Half-minute demonstration does the trick. 
A positive Automatic Razor Sharpener—absolutely 
guaranteed. The thing all men have dreamed of. 
Perfect in every detail—under every test. The 
machine that brings to a keen, smooth, velvety 
edge any razor—safety or old style—all the same. 
Handles any and every blade automatically. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 159 NM North State St., Chicago 


AGENT 


Investigate this exceptional opportunity to make money. 


COUPON PRICE, $55 


that you want in a typewriter; visible writing, 
universal keyboard, automatic line spacing, double 
type-bar, downward stroke, speed escapement, 
light, elastic key touch, perfect paper feed, left 
hand carriage return, release key, type facing 
upward for cleaning, light running carriage, great 
manifolding power, writing in colors—one-third 
the usual number of parts, simplicity, versatility, 
stability and durability. 


If you want a typewriter for your own use ex- 
clusively the Oliv er No. 3 is the most simple and 
most easily learned. It's a wonderfully handy 
machine for making out bills, statements, writing 
on labels or cards. It is not so heavy but it can be 
moved about easily. 


You are a business man and will recognize this as 
a chance to save $45. 


Over 6,000 of these typewriters have been sup- 
plied by this Syndicate during the last few months. 
Each machine is a perfect machine, complete with 
every device, every feature that ever went out with 
this model. We supply the metal carrying case, 
cleaning outfit, ribbon and complete illustrated 
instruction book—nothing extra to buy. Each 
machine is guaranteed against defect of material or 
workmanship for one year from date of delivery. 


Make One of These Typewriters Your Property 

The purchase is easy. After using the type- 
writer in your own home or office, finding out how 
smoothly it runs, how easy it is to write on, satis- 
fying yourself in every particular, then send us 
only $5 and $5 a month thereafter until the coupon 
price of $55 is paid. It will pay for itself and more. 

There will be no delay—no formality. The 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. 

There is no use in sending for catalogs or further 
information, the typewriter is its own best argu- 
ment. If it doesn’t satisfy you, send it back at our 
expense—you will be under no obligation. 

Cut the coupon on the dotted line, fill it in—a 
lead pencil will do—and be sure and mail it. 


Send Today For 
Free Trial Offer 


Actual experience not 
lling proposition. Over 250,000 Machines 
I want live Agents, General Agents and 


No charge for territory. 


START NOW: Read every word of this 

* extraordinary offer. I 
am offering good, honest men an opportunity to get 
into a business of their own. No experience nec- 
essary. 100% profit. Sells onsight. Everybody 
enthusiastic. Men being appointed every day. You 
can work at home or travel— give all or spare time 
to the business—but you will be your own boss. 
Men are eager to buy the Clauss Never Fail Razor 
Sharpener. They are greatly enthused over its mar- 
velous accuracy and perfection. It saves money, 
Saves time, saves extra expense going to barbers 
because of dull razors —saves buying extra blades. 


Hundreds of My Men are Making at the Rate of 


$45 aWeek and More 


All or Spare Time as Never Fail Salesagent 


. REMEMBER, if we didn’t have a good, straightforward prop- 
osition of the highest character, this advertisement would not be in The Saturday Evening Post. An 
unexcelled opportunity presents itself for your recognition, and the possibilities for your making big 


You ought to do equally as well. 


money are limited only by your individual ability. 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
THAT HONES AND STROPS ANY 
RAZOR— 

OLD 

_ STYLE 

OR 

SAFETY 


Abgo- 
lutely %& 
/ perfect 
7 initswork. Has 
proved its value by 
the demand of thou- 


safety or ¢ A sands of razor users in 
old style ms every part of the U.S. 


Guaran- 
teed to 
sharpen 
every 
razor— 


All I require is that you make an honest effort. Get 
busy. Make big money. Attain a sweeping success. 
Let’s get together NOW. I’ve got the plan and the 
goods. Everything to help you succeed— prompt 
shipments — absolute square deal. It costs you 
nothing to learn about this opportunity. Don’t 
delay—territory is going fast. 


For any Razor — either 
$100. 00 Reward old style or safety — 
that cannot be sharpened and kept in the best of con- 
dition on the NEVER FAIL, provided the blade does 
not need grinding. 


Free Special Advertising Introductory Plan starts you. You 
must succeed. High class work, fascinating, permanent. 
Send name and address 


SEND NO MONE at once and get com- 


plete information, together with Free Trial Offer. 

You have nothing to risk and everything to gain. 
INVESTIGATE. It only costs you a postal and you 
have a life chance here to get in business for yourself. 


Address SECRETARY 


THE NEVER FAIL CO. 


1315 Colton Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO 


EVENING POST 


of this oblong canvas and a loop at the 
middle of each of the long sides. At the 
back edge of the canvas sew a loop on each 
side of the middle loop, distant from it 
three and a half feet. Peg the rear down at 
these loops and raise the opposite end up by 
the middle loop —and you will see that you 
have the back, sides and front flaps of a 
tent which comes to a point ontop. It can 
be supported by a pole or by a rope. If 
you want to use this as a sail fold the two 
ends together and run your mast through 
the loops that thus come together. The 
back of the tent will serve for the top of 
the sail and the peak rope will do for the 
sheet of the sail. Again, if you wish to use 
the canvas as a bed you can fold it in the 
same way, using two long poles—one on 
each side—one through the loops and one 
through the fold of the canvas, spread 
apart by stout stretchers. There may be 
fun in experimenting with some such com- 
bination—with the home-made poncho of 
cotton drilling, waterproofed, and other 
things of your own invention. 

You can make waterproof bags of rub- 
ber cloth in which to carry your coffee and 
salt and sugar. Your grub-box—or grub- 
bag—ought to be waterproof also. The 
family washboiler makes a very good grub- 
box if the lid still fits tight, because it keeps 
things dry and keeps out insects; and you 
can sink it in cold mud or a spring or a 
stream and use it for an ice-box. It is not 
practical, however, except when you have 
plenty of transportation. The same is true 
of the Dutch oven, that most admirable 
cooking utensil that serves so many pur- 
poses in camp and goes so far to remove 
the curse of too much frying in camp cook- 
ery. If you cannot carry along such bulky 
or heavy articles you can get a nifty little 
camp outfit, all aluminum, which weighs 
almost nothing at all. 

Sometimes all the fun is taken out of 
camp cooking by hard rains. You can 
make shift with a small fire under the tent 
fly; but if you have along a little alcohol 
lamp, or a small oil stove, you can pull 
down the fly round the front of the tent, 
cook inside and be happy. A makeshift 
meal of this kind adds coziness once in a 
while to camp life. 


Mosquitoes and Bearhides 


Insects are sometimes a nuisance to the 
camper. If you have a good tent you can 
keep mosquitoes out by dropping round 
your bed an inside tentskin of cheesecloth, 
or by draping this across the door of the tent. 
If mosquitoes have got into a large tent, 
or into a log camp or shanty, try holding a 
big lump of gum camphor in a tin can or a 
skillet over the flame of the lamp or fire. 
Don’t let it burn. You can burn insect 
powder and drive out mosquitoes, or you 
can make a smudge of cedar bark in front of 
your camp. This cedar smudge, however, 
is very bad for the eyes. 

An old-timer, who did not like to sleep 
cold and did not like to carry too many 
blankets, hit on the plan of carrying an 
extra pair of thick woolen drawers and a 
woolen sweater. He put these on at night 
instead of an extra blanket and found they 
worked very well. It is better to undress 
when turning in for the night in camp, 
as you will sleep and rest better. Some- 
times, in a cold, wet tent, this is something 
of an ordeal. A lamp or jantern warms the 
tent quickly—and somehow the sight of a 
light makes you feel warmer! This old- 
timer’s notion of extra underwear for night 
use is worth remembering. 

Another old-timer once told me that 
sometimes, finding himself without baking 
powder in camp, he had used birch ashes as 
a makeshift and found that they did pretty 
fairly well. It was this same man, an old 
trapper, who gave the following advice on 
how to save a bearhide when the hair is 
threatening to slip from overheating: 

“Stretch the hide flat and rub salt into 
it with the edge of a board—hard—for an 
hour or an hour and a half. If there is any 
hard spot on the hide wet it and salt it in 
the same way. Leave it out overnight, 
flesh side up; early in the morning scrape 
it off well and continue to scrape it for 
about an hour. Salt it, and at eleven 
o’clock in the morning scrapeit again. If it 
is hot leave it in the sun with the hair side 
up. Let it dry. This will save any hide 
where the hair does not fall out when you 
lift the hide.” 

In the very rainy climate of the Alaska 
seacoast country it would be impossible to 
bring out bearhides without the use of 
plenty of salt. In a hunt there, our guides 
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Isn’t that fountain pen ! 
Isn’t it a down-right relief a 


satisfying comfort to elimin 
clumsy inky ‘‘dropper-filler” 


i Self-Filling — 
& Fountain Pen 


is the ORIGINAL 
Self-Filler, widely 
imitated but never 
equalled. 


It not only fills it- 
self but it cleans it- 
self too. Yes, and it 
absolutely wll not 
leak in the pocket or 
whenwriting. Never 
skips—never scratch- 
es—never balks. 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 and up, at best dealers 
everywhere. Send for cata- 
log and 2 of the wittiest lit- 
tle books you ever read—a 
hearty laugh in’em. 


The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Company 
270 Conklin Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Made in the 
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Holds your sock § 
smooth as your ski 
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fuge from the Summer Sun 


‘hen the heat of the sun becomes unbear- 
and there is not a trace of air indoors — 
can always go out on the porch and be 
and comfortable, if it is equipped with 
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s which barely last one season through. 
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spread out the skins on the ground as above 
described, covered them heavily with salt, 
crushed salt into the ears and nose with 
the boot heel, rolled the hide up tight and 
roped it. In the morning the hide was 
opened, drained and roughly scraped. It 
was then resalted and again rolled tightly, 
fur side out, flesh to flesh inside. The 
guides said this would preserve a hide 
indefinitely; and it worked in the case of 
those we brought out. The closer a hide is 
fleshed the easier it is to keep. 

If you have fish in camp in hot weather, 
and no ice, dig a hole in the coolest swamp 
you can find, line it with moss and cover 
up your fish. I have seen fish kept for a 
week in a cedar swamp. 

Your guide or your Indian companion 
may prove a good weather prophet in 
camp. He will probably tell you to look 
out for rain if woodpeckers call a good deal; 
or if sparrows bathe often in water puddles; 
or if flies are very troublesome. A mist 
over the stars at night, a very red sunrise 
or a halo round the moon are all called rain 
signs. 

If the clouds hang low, with darker clouds 
passing under them, it is apt to rain. Ab- 
sence of dew in the morning is a sign of 
coming rain. If wet twigs dry slowly more 
rain may be expected. : 

Shrewd observers say that abundance of 
stars indicates coming rain; whereas, if the 
stars are not so numerous but very bright, 
and if the night be followed by a gray sun- 
rise sky, the sun soon dispelling the mist, 
fair weather is to be predicted. A bright- 
red sunset sky isa good omen following rain. 
Low-hanging mists over marsh and river 
mean fair weather when they clear quickly 
in the morning. Heavy dew in the evening 
is a fair-weather sign for the next day. If 
twigs and stones dry quickly after rain 
expect clear weather. 

Your outdoor weather prophet will ex- 
pect wind if distant objects seem to loom 
clearer than usual. A greenish sky or red 
clouds high up in the late evening means 
wind. Horses run about when a storm 
is coming, and crows croak instead of caw- 
ing. If you see little whirlwinds raising 
dust clouds look out for rain. 


In Case of Accident 


Sometimes accidents happen in camp— 
broken bones, gunshot wounds, or the like. 
In such a case keep your head. It is very 
difficult to kill a man unless you scare him 
to death. In case of supposed or possible 
drowning get the water out of the victim— 
breathe for him, work his arms; don’t let 
his own tongue choke him to death; squeeze 
the air out of his lungs with your knees— 
make as good a bellows out of him as you 
know how. 

If you have a broken bone to mend make 
your man comfortable for travel to a doc- 
tor the best way you can; get the ends 
of the break together as well as you can and 
splint up the limb with bark or boards 
padded with moss or a piece of blanket. 

Gunshot wounds are bad because of the 
shock. Don’t go shooting with any man 
who has shown himself at any time careless 
with a gun! Don’t ride horseback or in 
a boat or in a wagon with any man who 
carries his gun loaded; and, above all, 
never sit in a boat where there is a man 
with a gun behind you! If the worst,hap- 
pens do what you can to remove the fright 
the victim is sure to feel. You can use a 
tourniquet to stop bleeding, perhaps, and 
can always get hot water, which is good for 
stopping blood flow; and you can clean 
and bandage the wound. Keep up the 
heart action with stimulants—a little at a 
time. Let your man rest all he can, and 
use your judgment as to whether he ought 
to go to the doctor or the doctor come to 
him. Keep the wound clean. There are 
fewer germs in the woods than in the cities. 
If there are peroxide of hydrogen or bi- 
chloride of mercury in camp use them, of 
course diluting the latter very largely. 

Snakebite in camp has happened, but 
not often; and of the cases relatively few 
have proved fatal, though the bites of the 


| rattlesnake, copperhead and moccasin are 


painful. 

Mosquito bites sometimes give malaria 
as well as pain. Avoid them when possi- 
ble, and treat them internally with a little 
quinine if in a malarial country. You can 
alleviate the pain by using salt and water 
for an alkali, which is what you need. 
The same is true for bee-stings and for the 
poison of the sumach. Kerosene is good 
for poison ivy, but lye is better. Failing 
either, try wood ashes. 


Your doctor will approve this cigar 


And smoke it, too, f he is a smoker. 


For it means 


real satisfaction, and no nervous “‘come-back.”’ 

The Girard gives you the genuine tropic flavor 
that you get only from az've-grown Havana tobacco. 
And at the same time it has the wholesome mellow 
quality possible only with tobacco shoroughly matured. 


The “BROKER” 


Actual Size 


There is the secret of the 
Da 
GIRARD 


Every leaf of the Girard filler is grown on Cuban soil. Every 
leaf is matured naturally, and sweetly. Any tang of superfluous 
nicotine is taken out by our old-fashioned Cuban process of 
seasoning; while all the delightful Havana flavor is retained. 

This gives you a cigar that is at once rich yet mild. 

You know what a rare combination that is. And our origi- 
nal improved blending-method insures this unusual quality a/wvays. 

Here is a smoke agreeable to the most sensitive nerves; 
always satisfying; and a/ways the same. 


Three standard sizes at 10 cents straight 


“Brokers” 51-inch Perfecto. 


“Mariners ” 55-inch Panatella. a 
“Founders” 5-inch Blunt. “a 
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In all the regular colors and strictly hand-made. Go to your 
dealer and get acquainted with this rare cigar today. 
a 
. . . a 
We don’t do a mail-order business. Butincase #” 
you can’t get the Girard today, we will send 
you a box of ten for a dollar (or if you wish 
send $5 for a box of fifty cigars). Write 
what shape and color you prefer, and tell 7 ,,. Lenses salen 
us your dealer’s name. ‘Then we can nae pone te ee ae 
arrange to have you supplied in the ” 
regular way. if. habe 
* 
Start after this good smokeTODAY 
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Antonio Roig & Langsdorf /”..,..... 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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317 N. Seventh Street 
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No one lubricating oil is best 
This is absolute. 


for all cars. 


This list shows the 
right oil for your car 


In the schedule, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example, ““A’’ means “‘ Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil A.”’ “The meaning of the marks 
* + t § is shown at the bottom of the 
page. For all electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recom- 
mendations cover both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise 


noted. 

Model of *08'09'10'11'12 Model of "08 '09'10'11' 
Abbott-Det. . Aft At At Cadillac (1) At B* 
A B C (air) B* B* BF Cadillac (4) At § § § 
A BC (wat.). At At At Cameron Bt Bt B B* 
Wenn A CameronCom. 
‘Adms Farwell B* B* a Be Be Carhartt . . Al 
Al 4) tite? ix Carlson . At Af 

1S ok Rr Cartercar . ‘At A At At 
Allen King. . Af At Cart’car Com.B¥ A At At 
American . ATtATAt At At Case 2% A 
Am. Eagle. . Aft Aft At Cass... At 
Am, La Bote: AA A CrG. Vi. At At At 
Amplex.2 =. :,7B* B¥ B¥o Bt Cc hadwick . A A B* At 
Ann Arbor. . Bt Chalmers . . § § At 
Apperson . .E At § § § Champion At 
Atlas; °<) . .. A Bee ee Charron . . A 
Atlas Com. . EE § A Chase .. « = By BO Bee 
Atterbury (2) . A Cino . ; At At 
Atterbury (4). ATAt At Cino Com’ i ‘5 At At 
Auburn (2). A A A E Clark . A A 
Auburn (4) AT ATA A Clark Chicago A At 
Austin At At At Af Clark Lans’g . A A 
Autocar (2). Be At At Aft At Clem. Bayard E E A A 
Autocar Com. Aft Af Aft Aft Chibi€ar' lies At 
Autocar ey At AT AT Aft At Colburn A A 
Avery . 3 At AT A Colby § 
Babcock .. StS 2-35 Cole rey § At 
Babcock Com. A Coleman . B 
Badger. . 1 Oi Columbia . At ATE A 
Barker 3. A Columbia Kt. 
Batre; Baw ens At Commer 5 A 
Belden’... BE E Commerce. . 
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Buick (4) . “Ay at : at Ay Crox.-Keeton . Aft At 
Burns .. Grown’. BA 
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We will make it clear. 

But, first, in the light of 
careless statements on lubri- 
cation, we will make plain 
our right to speak with au- 


thority. 


Usa its Gargoyle trademark 
the Vacuum Oil Company 
supplies lubricants to— 


The floating armament of the world’s 
leading naval powers. 


To leading ocean steamship compa- 
nies throughout the world. 


Outside of the American market, to 
over seventy foreign automobile manu- 


facturers. 


To practically every aeroplane in act 
ive use, both private machines and the 
military aeroplanes of the leading 


powers. 


To leading manufacturing plants at 


home and in every quarter of the globe. 


For over half a century we have 


made lubricants, notas by-products, 


nor as temporary profit makers, but 


as a serious business. 
In power-engineering circles, 


our standing as the authoritative 
leaders in high-grade lubricants is 


unquestioned. 


URNING to automobile 


lubrication : 
Carbon deposit, as a2..factorszeis 


widely misunderstood. 
Proper filtration will remove, 


from lubricating oils, the greater 


April 2; 


part of the free carbon. But lub 
cating oils are a hydro-carb 
product. 


In burning, they must leatd Soy 
residue. 


The amount of carbon deposit 
in the cylinders depends partly 
the carburetion and gasoline ¢ 
bustion, partly on the oil, pa 
on its fitness for the car. 


The majority of cars, in usingt 
oil best suited to them, get ¢ 
greatest freedom from this ant 
ance. 


But carbon deposit is genera 
a dangerous guide in choosing: 
correct lubricating oil for a p 
Ware ar. 


There is only one guide that 
sound: . 


What oil yields the highest 


power? 


You may not care for speed. 
to safeguard your car, you do 
its greatest horse-power efficien 


Wasted horse-power results 
restrained action—either from 
tion or some other injurious 
terrent 


As oil saves power, it foll 
that one oil saves more power 
another. 


To get the highest hore- Bil 
from your car, you must use 1 
lubricating oil best suited to it. 


It is of the utmost importance 1 
you use that oil and no other. 


No one would think of using 
same lubricant for a sewing r 
chine and a battle ship. 


The needs of two motor ¢ 
often differ quite as widely. 


The correct oil for a Fiat, for 
stance, is absolutely the wrong) 


for a Packard. 


Model of "08 '09°10'11'12 
Cunningham . A A 
Curtiss). -. A 
Cutting. At At At 
Daimler. “At At At a A 
Daimler K’ght A 
Dain. A 
Darracq “At At AT AT. § 
Dart er ae A 
Davish eae ees § § 
Deak oasis A 4 
Decatur. At 
De Dion . .B* = Bt be B* 
Delahaye . ‘A A A 
Del.-Bellev. .b* Be BF Be — 
Denniston. . At A 

De Tamble At Aft At 
Det. Dearb'n . ATA 
Diamond . AfA AA A 
Dispatch." . E 
DEOL Ee es At 
Dorris . . At At AT AT § 
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Model of ‘08 '09'10'11'12 
Duryea. . D* B® BB A 
Dynamic .. Af At 
Eclipse. . . Aft 
Economy . . A A 
Elmoreny RAR ASS BSS 
ESM. Fee § § § § 
SMe. «son At At At 
Enger . . . BB Af AT 
Etmyre. . . At E 
Eventt. sot At At At 
Ewing : § § § 

Fi AL j § § 
Falcar : Af At 
Federal B* EA § 
Fiat At B*¥ A B¥ A 
Firestone Col. At At At 
Flanders EE § 
Ford... -ATE ATE E 
Fort Wayne , A § 
Franklin . Bt Bt BE At At 


Frank. Com’). Bt B*¥ B* A* Af 
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Model of ’08'09'10'11'12 Model of 08 '09'10 H 
Frayer-Miller Bt Bt § § Havers. ‘ 
Frontenac. A A At § § Haynes. . AtA Af} 
Bullen. 4: At At At Henry ... At, 
Fuller Com’! . A Herreshoff. . A N 
Gaggenau. . AA Hewitt (2). . A B 
arford At At At At § Hewitt (4). A At A 
Garf'd C At § Hotchkiss . At ATA 
G; F. At § Hudson... « ; 
Gleason ATA Hupmobile + 
Glide AtA At At At Fdeah? “erae 7 
Gramm . At At Imperial 5 
Gramm- Logan At At Indiana F 
Grabowsky . A BEA § International B* B* 
Great Smith Af At Af At Interstate . . Af 
Gt. Western . BA Isotta ». Ate 
Growutr’s 4 > ATA A: UAT AT Le I A 
Halladay At At At AT § Jackson (2) .A A 
Hart Kraft:(2) A A A Jackson (4) . At AT 
Hart Kraft (4) At § Jeffrey . . . 
Harrison . Jenkins. . .A A 
Hatfield. | “B* § BLA Johnson . ae 
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he spring-strength of the piston 
s must be considered; the fit of 
piston ring into its recess; the 
th of the crank-shaft and con- 
ing-rod bearings; the feed-sys- 
3; the length of the vacuum 
od, while intake and exhaust 
es are both closed. 


efore anything like correct 
ication can be determined, 
e, and other important con- 
rations, must be known and 


ied. 


planning for a complete range 
‘automobile lubricants, we first 
yzed the construction of every 
iestic car and practically every 
ion make. 


Itogether we found that they 
uired five distinct grades of 
icating oil. We then produced 


ils. 


) far as it was practicable, we 
d out the free carbon. 


Te verified the fitness of these 
by frictional horse-power tests 
many cars they were intended 


1 the oils were put through 
‘tical demonstrations on their 
ective cars. 


he test-results called for some 
ages, which we made. 


bur ultimate findings are shown 
he list at the bottom of this 
>, You will see scheduled there 
correct oil for your car. 
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Some cars change type from sea- 
son to season. The list gives the 
oil required for each season’s type. 


In selecting from this list you 
may rely on three things: 


_ First: In quality, the oils estab- 
lish a world-standard. 


Second: The grade indicated for 
each make and each season was 
arrived at, not by guess, but by 
careful study. It was later verified 
by thorough demonstrations. 


Third: We recommend for your use 
the oil scheduled opposite your car. 


In engineering circles that would 
carry more weight than anything 
we have said above. 


Old, badly-worn cars sometimes need a heavier 
oil than the same cars require when new. If your 
car is in that state, we shall be glad to recommend 
the oil for it. In writing, give the make of the car, 
the date of the model, the approximate mileage to 
date, and, so far as you can, its general condition. 


The quality of Gargoyle Mobiloil necessitates a 
price that is somewhat higher than that of the usual 
automobile lubricating oils. 


However, their use should result in an actual sav- 
ing. Properly used, they will go farther than less 
correct oils. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are supplied to owners through 
garages, auto-supply stores, and others who handle 
lubricants. 


If the retailer who generally supplies you carries 
no stock at present, you should have no difficulty in 
securing through him the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
you require. 

The various grades go by the following names : 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D.” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ Arctic.” 


They are put up in barrels, half barrels, in 5 and 1 gallon 
cans. All are marked with our Gargoyle trademark. 
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Rassell . ws A Af Stuyvesant. . At § 
BR Goos soe § Suburban . . At At 
VV Regal 5 re 4 At Af Suitag.t oa 3 ; a At At At 
Reliance A ATAT § At Thomas. ~ ATE E E At 
Remington. . At ‘Trannite'. “ies At 
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Com'l. AT A Lorraine . Mercedes . Af At Aft Af AT National AF ATA AA Rolls Royce ATA A A A Velie At At At At 
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EIt’s all in the ang/le/; 


The clean; 
smooth, slant- 
ing stroke that 
meets and cuts 
the beard at an 
angle, without 
pulling or scrap- 
ing—the stroke 
of the expert 
barber—is the 
natural stroke 
of the Young, 


and the “any @ 
angle’? feature @ 


does it. The 


Young n le RAZO”r 


is the diagonal stroke made safe. It 30 Day Trial 


shaves clean, it shaves quick and mon A 
shaves with absolute safety. Itshaves (7°) ares Ss re 
the way the experienced barber shaves ‘Young and refund 
and with an edge as keen. But with the purchase price, if 
the barber it is exfertmess; with you it after using it thirty 
isthe Young Razor and its ‘‘angle’’ ays you wish to ae 
feature. A touch tilts the blade, so ae oh aes 
that a straight pull on the handle pro- order abate ih 
duces a slanting stroke with the blade. 


same return privilege. 
There is nothing to learn—the skill Price, including 12 
is in the razor. 


2 
ae 


keen blades, with 


Try the slanting stroke shave witha ree ° bel 
Young Razor. Youwillfindthe blades case re | 
as keen and as smooth-cutting as the 5 
finest tempered steel, carefully ground, 5c 


honed, and stropped, can make them. 
You will find the razor itself the light- ¢& 
est, handiest,simplest, and most nicely 
balanced of any you have ever used. 


Young Safety Razor Co., 1709 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe 
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Spencer Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaners | because of their proven superiority 


in efficiency, simplicity and dura- 
bility, are being installed in most of the largest build- 
ings now being erected. 


Particular mention is made of the Woolworth Building, 55 
stories, 750 ft. high; andthe Bankers’ Trust Company Build- 
ing,40stories, 540ft. high—in NewYork City—being thetwo 
tallest buildings under process of construction in the world, 
SpencerTurbine Cleaners in the basement of each have 
pipes running up through the building and inlet valves in 
each pipe at each floor, with hose attachment for cleaning. 


Spencer Turbine machines are made in 12 sizes, from 
Y2 H.P., 1-sweeper, to 40 H.P., 16-sweepers capacity. 
Hundreds are installed throughout the country in all 
classes of buildings from the smallest residences to the 
tallest skyscrapers. 


On request a free Catalog and List of 
Users will be furnished as references. 


SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER COMPANY 
633 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


3 H.P. 1-Sweeper Outfit Branch Offices and Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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Taz TRAIL OF While 
DOG 


(Continued from Page 15) 


McMullen put up an expostulatory hand, 
dropped into the chair by the corner of the 
desk and began, with desperate earnestness: 

“T know how to catch those men, in- 
spector! I don’t claim, now, as a general 
rule, that I could catch a robber when the 
police couldn’t; but in this case I’ve got 
an advantage. All my life I’ve been 
specially interested in dogs. 

“Yes, sir—dogs!”’ he went on, with a 
confident nod, as the inspector stared. 
“Don’t you see? Those three men—the 
big man with the black mustache, the old 
man with the dog and the young man that 
stood in line—they’d put up this job 
together; but how did the dog come to run 
away at just the right minute? That’s the 
point!”’ Earnestly bending toward the 
inspector, he laid his fist on the corner of 
the desk, repeating: ‘‘That’s the point! 
You see, that dog had been trained to do 
it! I know it, because, as I might say, 
I know all about dogs. And that dog 
belongs to one of those men. Find the dog 
and you’ve got your robbers! No, sir,’’ he 
said stubbornly a moment later; ‘‘you 
don’t need to laugh. I’d know that dog 
among a thousand. Give me two or three 
good men and I’ll find him.”’ 

A little later he stood again beside the 
desk, hat in hand, his lips compressed in 
a straight line. 

“Very well, sir,’”’ he said, still respectful 
in spite of the inspector’s laughter. “If 
you won’t give me the men I'll find the dog 
myself. It will take a little longer—that’s 
all.” So saying, he stumped out. 

He was disappointed, but his resolution 
was unshaken. Returning to Mrs. Mul- 
loney’s, he spent the afternoon carefully 
mapping out a plan of campaign. Next 
morning, beginning at the Battery and 
slowly working north, he inquired of all 
likely persons whether they had seen a 
wall-eyed Airedale dog—touching the brim 
of his derby hat in military salute if it was 
a policeman he inquired of. 

The size and populousness of New York 
impressed him as never before. Indeed, it 
took him ten days to get up to the city hall. 
By that time he was carrying a pocketful of 
paper slips on which was written the tele- 
phone number of a drug store near the 
boarding house. He gave these slips to 
policemen and shopkeepers who seemed 
friendly, respectfully requesting them to 
telephone the drug store in case they saw 
a wall-eyed Airedale dog. 

He perceived that the task was more 
difficult than he had expected, partly 
because hardly anybody knew one dog 
from another; but the difficulties only 
strengthened his determination. 

At the end of the third week, in addition 
to working northward from the south end 
of town during the daytime, he went out 
evenings, beginning at Forty-second Street 
and Tenth Avenue and working southward. 
Thus, one evening on Thirty-ninth Street 
he saw a plump and swarthy lady alight 
from a cab and enter a rather shabby 
dwelling. He remembered the lady because 
she came to the bank every now and then 
to see Mr. Hotchkiss. Martin L. MeMullen 
was not given to prying into his neighbors’ 
private affairs, yet he had some natural 
curiosity, and several other evenings he 
went out of his way in order to walk past 
the dwelling the lady had entered. 

There was a double attraction, because 
not far from the other end of Thirty-ninth 
Street—as he had learned from the news- 
papers—was the chief establishment of 
Mr. Barney Kahn, whose banknotes had 
been stolen at the Tweed Bank. Mr. 
Kahn, it appeared, was professionally and 
extensively engaged in gambling and 
politics. The newspapers sometimes said 
that, in addition to conducting a flourish- 
ing poolroom, he had an arrangement with 


the police by which he enjoyed control of | { 


all the gambling privileges in two or three 
wards. 


July passed and August was passing. It | ' 


was the latter part of that month and 
excessively hot. Perspiration trickled 
down MecMullen’s ruddy face and his feet 
had become very sore. Finishing one side 
of the street at a second-hand shop—where 
a young clerk in a very high, uncomfortable 
collar, who had supposed McMullen was 
going to buy something, crossly told him 
to go to the devil with his wall-eyed dog— 
he trudged across the hot cobblestones 


No. 1693 
Karpen Colonial Davenport. Old Vir 
sign covered in hair cloth, 7 feet, 1 ind 
feet,4 inches deep. 3 feet, Linch high. Other suitable 
are Silk Velvurs and Panne Mohair Plushes of differe 


High in Qualit 


but Low in Pric 


Those who know of Karpen Furnit 
its reputation for quality are surpr 
learning of its moderate price. 
people have come to realize this thi 
patronage has made this the largest 
of its kind in the world. 

Solidly built of high grade materials, g: 
fully modeled and beautifully finishe 
furniture will always satisfy you, no m 
how inexpensive a piece you purchase 


Karpen 
Guarapteco' Upholst 


Furniture 


is made the safest for you to purchase because we 
antee your money back if any purchase bear 
trade-mark fails to satisfy. 
As no_other maker marks or guarantees his] 
Karpen Furniture is proven by this, the safest to 
Karpen Furniture is made for every conceivabl 
any room in the home, be it modest or palatial 
Karpen Furniture is sold by leading dealers, 
Ask to see our trade-mark when shopping. . 
Our Free Book of Designs ‘‘ PA’’ with its hund; 
pictures and pages of practical information fe 
will assist you in selecting. Write for Book * ¥ 


elev o-Karpen & B 
Guaranteed | 
Upholstered 

FMENIINre 


Karpen Bldg., Chi a 


Karpen Bldg., Ne 
Wi 


20 Sudbury St.,B 


No. 8816 
Davenport ‘* Morrisania,’’ Colonial D 
inches long, 34 inches wide and 38 
Seat tufted in large diamond, Turkish style. M 
quartered oak Veneers. 


fA perfect collar for the busy man—Linen style, 
4 appearance, and no laundry bills. At dealers 
Free on request. The gt elit Co., 725 Broadway, | 


THE AMATEURS’ DOG B* 
Plain and practical. 160 pages, fully il” 
Formerly sold for $1.00, now by mail 25) 

THE DENT CO., NEWBUR =a 


ways Comfortable 
along day or in the early morning, — 
on or at rest, a woman values perfect 
comfort. That comfort will be yours 
you are wearing 


hiding, no annoying pressure — they 
; only for their comfortable support. 
farner’s Corsets are designed to fit. 
flexibility accords with every move- 
tthe body. 

Panty le for every woman. Your merchant 
ylefor you. Lacing directions worth your 


(mare on the wrappings of every corset. 


0 see the ‘“‘Avia’’ Models. The per- 
\ntilating garments for summer wear. 


Sold Everywhere 
1.00 to $7.00 Per Pair 
a Rubber Button Hose Supporters 


ty Pair Guaranteed. 


ie Warner Brothers Company 
ork Chicago San Francisco 


World-Famous 
netic Stones 


_ greatest triumph of 
ty-hydrogen furnace. 
agly or in combina- 
‘ith fine diamonds. Stand 
its of mined stones. Na- 
'work duplicated. Ever- 
': quality guaranteed. 


fs 
ly in 14k. Solid Gold PRP Ey 
tinum mountings. wy, bias 3 
0. D., express %<-** 
d subject to exami- . ‘, 


, or by registered mail 
‘eipt of price. oney 
ed if not satisfactory. 
utiful Book In Colors Free 
‘e today for our magnifi- 

color catalog de-luxe; yf 
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oh Jewelry Co. 
=: St. Louis, Mo. 
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&X2 A combined Go-Cart, High Chair, 
wf Jumperand Bassinet. Changedinstantly 
‘7, from one to the other without lifting 
ied baby out. Take baby with you shop- 
i" ~ ping or calling, in cars, trains or ele- 
. & Yitors. If not at your dealer’s, write 
| /@ us for catalogue and trial offer. 
; THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
2778 Spring Grove Ave., 


"SEWING LEATHER 


dy Stitcher is the latest and 
ything ever " een fe = 


Cincinnati, O. 


[et 


end at once for catalog and terms. 
¢ Awl Co., 77 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 
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| under the elevated road and found himself 


in front of a brown-eyed young woman who 
was waiting for a street car. 
He was deeply suspicious of strange 


women and secretly much afraid of them; 
| but the heat of the day, the length of his 


quest and the young clerk’s insolence made 
him desperate. He touched the brim of 
his hat and said quite sullenly: 

“Excuse me, ma’am—but have you 
seen a wall-eyed Airedale dog?”’ 

“A wall-eyed dog that looks as though 
he slept in a haystack?’ the young woman 
replied with bright friendliness. ‘‘Why, 
I just passed one. There he is, sitting 
right there!’’ Turning, she pointed to a 
doorstep two rods down the cross street. 

McMullen’s stout heart almost stopped 
beating. Even at that distance he in- 
stantly recognized the dog. And he was 
amazed—because he had intended to turn 
up the avenue; and if he hadn’t questioned 
the young woman he would never have 
seen the dog, though it was, relatively 
speaking, right under his nose. 

“Thankee, ma’am!’” he gasped, and 
stumped rapidly down the cross street, 
the blood pumping in his neck. 

The door in front of which the dog sat 
was surmounted by a sign that said, Family 
Entrance. As McMullen approached, the 


McMullen Stepped Just Beyond the Door 


beast eyed him with friendly expectation, 
then sprang up and turned to the door, 
wagging his tail. Plainly he wished to 
enter; and as Martin opened the door he 
bounded through. 

It was dark inside as compared with the 
hot sunlight in the street; but McMullen 
saw the dog run across the room, sniff the 
leg of a man who lounged before a round 
table with some beer glasses on it and drop 
to the floor, with his nose on his paws, 
contented. 

The man whose leg the dog sniffed was 


young, sandy-haired, snubnosed and of 
muscular appearance, while opposite him 
sat a nice-looking old gentleman with a 
pointed gray beard. 

Again the detective’s heart leaped. Had 
he not said from the beginning that to find 
the dog was to find the robbers? He had 
found the dog and here were the robbers— 
or two of them. In this emergency his 
presence of mind did not desert him. One 
look assured him the men were under his 
thumb and they had not seen him. Bend- 
ing his head, he walked rapidly across to 
the swinging screen door which gave to 
the barroom and through that to the street. 

Twenty minutes later he entered the 
office of Inspector Johns. MHeedless of 
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Write for book of New York Fashions 
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For years you have demanded shirts made with a collar-button pocket 
to prevent the button from touching the back of the neck. It is even 
more important that the front of the neck be likewise protected. 
Faultless Shirts with Patent Nek-Gard are so made that no buttons 

touch the neck—and they are the on/y shirts so made. The Nek-Gard is 


The best thing that ever happened to a shirt 


It protects the neck from contact with front collar 
button—prevents pinching, bruising and that 
unsightly collar-button spot. It’s an added comfort 
which makes the best shirts still better. 

We guarantee your satisfaction with both the Faultless 
Shirt and the patent Nek-Gard, and that once 
worn no other kind will be acceptable. 
We have not yet been able to supply all 
localities, but, if not at your dealer's, 
will see that you are supplied. 


$1.50 and up 


E. RosenreLD & Co. 
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Throw Your Feelings Into 
Interpretation 


ITHOUT any musical instrument the composer writes a piece of 
music—a silent record of his most ecstatic feelings. y 


play the music, 


You who 


transform the composer’s feelings into soumd— 


whether you do it upon a violin, a piano, or a player-piano. 

If you are a great virtuoso upon the piano or violin, you are enabled to 
throw the whole weight of your feelings into interpretation of the composer’s 
written feelings, instinctively, because to a trained musician the barriers of 
technique are down. 


Likewise, the feelings of anyone, when unhampered, 


stinctively. 


spring forth in- 


To accomplish this instinctive expression on a player-piano, you need a 
player-piano which really removes the barrier of technique, and connects your 
musical instinct with the sympathetic strings of the piano, in one short, un- 


The 


broken circuit. 


VikbwOk 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


is built around this essential thought : 


That the mind must not be engaged with 


technical operating devices, if the feelings are to soar upon the wings of instinct. 

How successful this new principle in player-piano construction is, you will 
know when the four fingers of your left hand are resting lightly on the four oper- 
ating buttons of the Virtuolo; pressing or releasing them as your instinct tells 


you to. Send to us for name of our representative in your locality. 


Then hear 


and p/ay the Virtuolo yourself, in his store, or in your own home on approval. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


The Virtuolo in the famous Hallet & Davis Piano—whose purity and volume of tone has 
been lauded by greatest musicians, including Liszt, Johann Strauss, Mary Garden, etc.—in 


Colonial, Library, Arts-and-Crafts models, etc., as low as $750. 
Piano, mahogany or walnut, as low as $575. 
Three years in which to pay, if you desire. 


Terms: 
taken in exchange at fair valuation, 


In the fine-toned Conway 
Lexington Player-Pianos, as low as $450. 
Pianos and ordinary player-pianos 


For your name and address on a post-card, we’ll send full information about the Virtuolo, 


our easy buying plan, anda copy of the fascinating book, 
DEPARTMENT 7, HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY, 


ADDRESS: 


“The Inner Beauty.’ 


505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HALLET % DAVIS PIANO CO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Ne ABE TaN el Re le 
BLADE MOVES | ANZ Pe" idl) 

UP ano DOWN 

KANNER’S SLYDE-STROKE RAZOR STROPPER 


is the only machine that reproduces the barber’s perfect heel 
totoe stroke. The razor moves up and down; the strop moves 
back and forth with one operation. Absolutely new andsoldunder 
amoney back guarantee. Sharpens allrazors and safety blades. 
A moment’sdemonstration—a sale andon tothenext. Profits are 


enormous. Write tor full particulars and territory now. 


S. D. KANNER, 556 Broadway, New York 


(Established 1839) 


NEWARK TOLEDO 


GENUINE 


Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain 
Panama Hats More Popu- 
lar than ever this Summer 
By importing large 
quantities we can sell 
direct to user for this 

surprisingly low pric 
genuine all hand-woven ; 
an be worn in that condition by Men, Women 
and Children, Easily blocked in any shape or style. 
Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; only not as fine 
a weave. All sizes. Small, medium and large brims. 


Light weight Sent host: $1. 00 Order todays vere 
© faction guaranteed. 


unblock: 


paid, on receipt of . . 
Panama Hat Co., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


Wits $100 Bac 
Doo PER SECTION 
= $175 


HOB Pp tags) 
ANY SPACE 


GO 
prices. 


On appeal, Freight Paid 


1IT2G ROWS: WITH: YOUR. LIBRARY: 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ‘““THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire 

production sold direct to the home and office. 

reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 
to this one line of manufacture. 
disappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
DEN OAK. 
Write for New Catalogue No. 25. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


That is the 
Our 


Book sections have non-tiading. 


Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 


EVENING POST 


| expense, he had come in a taxicab. Two 
| months’ constant wear had made ravages 
|in the pepper-and-salt suit, which his 
thrifty needle had not repaired because, 
rising soon after dawn and retiring only 
when his legs were too weary for farther 
tramping, he had no time to bestow upon 
himself. Most days, indeed, he carried a 
piece of Bologna sausage and some crackers 
in his coat pocket, lunching upon them in 
any secluded spot he could find. The 
derby hat was faded a shade lighter and he 
limped. Yet a deep exultation possessed 
Martin L. McMullen. 

“Well, sir,” he said, standing at the 
corner of the inspector’s desk, ‘‘I’ve got 
the men—the men that stole the deposit 
in the Tweed Bank,” he added, as the 
officer seemed not to remember. 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed the inspector. 
“You don’t mean you’ve been working on 
that case all this time?” 

“Night and day, sir,”’ said the detective, 
with dignity. ‘‘What’s more, I’ve got the 
men! If you'll just send an officer with 
me right away,’ he suggested, a bit 
nervously—‘“‘before they have time to 
move 4, 

For a moment the inspector stared 
blankly up at the thick-set figure by the 
desk. Then he demanded: 

“How did you find them?” 

Briefly and with modest pride—since 
the officer would have it that way—Mc- 
Mullen described his process. Inspector 
Johns’ eyes grew wider and wider with 
amazement. 

“Great Scott!’’ he murmured—“ Great 
Scott! Two months’ tramping the streets 
day and night—looking for a dog!” 

“And I’ve found him, sir,” McMullen 
reminded him. “I can lay my hands on 
two of the men in a minute if you'll just 
send an officer with me—the young man 
that stood in line and the old man that led 
in the dog; but we ought to be moving!” 

“T suppose you mean young Butch and 
old Long Green Fergus,” said the inspector, 
rather more to himself than to the caller. 
‘Probably they’re in Fatty Hogan’s joint.” 

The detective then stared dazedly at the 
inspector and sank mechanically into a 
chair, with his mouth open. 

“Hogan’s the name on the sign,” he 
admitted as he recovered breath; ‘‘but if 
you knew ——” 

“Why, man alive!” said the inspector 
compassionately, ‘“‘everybody knew who 
did that job six hours after it was done. It 
was big Bill Satterly and young Butch and 
old Fergus. Everybody knew that. Don’t 
you see? It was just a kind of family row 
among the gamblers. Big Bill Satterly 
claimed that Barney Kahn double-crossed 
him on a gambling concession and he put 
up that job in the bank to get even. That’s 
all—just a kind of family row among 
themselves.” 

“Why wasn’t anybody arrested?” the 
detective gasped. 

“Arrested!’”’ the inspector retorted 
scornfully. ‘Of course big Bill knew 
Barney wouldn’t dare to prosecute him. 
Big Bill knows too much about him. When 
a man’s in that position he ain’t keen to 
have anybody arrested. And you’ve been 
tramping Great Scott! Great Scott!” 

Martin L. McMullen stared into his 
faded derby hat, which he held firmly by 
the brim in both hands. 

“Yes, sir,” he said slowly; 
tramping, as you say.” He paused and 
added: ‘I’ve been spending quite a bit of 
my own hard-earned money too.” Again 
he paused, then suggested tentatively: 
“You'd ’a’ thought, now, when I wrote 
to Mr. Hotchkiss—him knowing all about 
it ” 


“T’ve been 


“Between you and me,” said the in- 
spector humanely, ‘‘ Hotchkiss is as big a 
crook as any of ’em. He ain’t Barney 
Kahn’s banker for nothing.” 

“Well, sir,” the detective replied with 
deliberation, ‘‘I guess you’re right. I’m 
obliged to you.” 

He returned to his boarding house and 
spent the remainder of the day in thought. 
At one point in his cogitation he took from 
a bureau drawer the carefully preserved 
copy of his letter to Mr. Hotchkiss and 
read it over. He recalled the countless 
miles he had tramped since that message 
was penned and the money he had spent. 
Certainly it seemed that Mr. Hotchkiss 
had not treated him well. 

Next morning he informed Mrs. Mul- 
loney that he had decided to remove to 
Wisconsin, as his brother had often advised 
him to do; and during the day he carefully 
packed his belongings. - 
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That evening he went out direct] 
eight o’clock, returning at midni 
breakfast, when Mrs. Mulloney as 
time he would leave, he replied 
could hardly tell, but hoped to ge 
in a day or two. Next evening ag 
went out directly after eight, retun 
midnight. 

The third evening, about nine ¢ 
as he stood on the curb in Thirty 
Street, he saw a familiar figure mot 
steps opposite and enter a shabby 
by means of a latchkey. Waiting 
minutes, he crossed the street, 
the iron steps and rang the bell. 
suspiciously opened the door thr 

Touching the brim of his d 
respectfully, McMullen addressed 

“T have a message for Mr. Hi 
It’s very important. It’s from 
son, vice-president of the Tweed 
As the maid hesitated, he added 
Lamson told me to deliver it pe 
without losing a minute, ma’am,” 

“T’ll tell him,” said the maid, 
reluctantly admitting him to the 
lighted hall. As she disappeared 
the door to the right, McMullen 
just beyond the door, so that a 
entering by it would be well witl 
hall before seeing him. 4 

For three days thereafter Mr. He 
did not appear at the Tweed Bank, 
said he was indisposed. When 
appear—on the fourth day—large 
ish discolorations surrounded bo 
Three of his front teeth were missir 
lips were comically swollen and 
was bandaged. He said he slippe 
bathroom and fell, striking his face 
edge of the tub. ‘Among the accu 
letters on his desk was the followi 


HONORABLE ANDREW P. HOTCHKISS, } 
Tweed Bank, 

Dear Sir: Referring to my letter of June 
sixth, will state I have been trailing a dog: 
landed him! Very respectfully yours, 
Martin L. McM 


P.S. I leave this morning for Wisconsin, 


The Big Light 


HE most powerful light in Am 

housed on a promontory near 
Hook, two hundred and fifty feet ab 
beach, where it acts as a safeguar 
ships entering or leaving the harbor 
York. It is called Navesink Light, 
of ninety-five million candle-power- 
one candle for each inhabitant of the 
States! At fifteen or twenty milesi 
is as pointed and brilliant as a star 
perfectly clear night its shaft of light 
seen one hundred miles at sea. Y 
was erected it was operated at t 
present candle-power; but ocean pi 
jected to its strength, saying that x 
ing an electric flash actually blinde 
and interfered with their work! 
Sam heard the prayer of the pik 
turned down his pet lamp to nin 
million candle-power. 

The amount of oil consumed by 
gine that provides the power for the 
only one gallon and seven-eighths ¢ 
That is the astonishing thing to th 
entific visitor—the comparativel) 
expense and effort required to mai) 
great a light. There are two fi 
dynamos and two oil engines—on} 
always kept in reserve. Of course 
mendous candle-power is develo 
means of a great lens, made in 
The lens weighs seven tons and a! 
seven inches thick and rests in mere 
is revolved with ease. 

The keeper is Robert A. Bishop-} 
oughbred Yankee engineer and m| 
born in New Haven, Connectiet, 
which city he and his brothers ow} 
hundred-acre farm, which has beel 
family since 1639. A steady mails 
Bishop. He has three assistant ef 
and mechanics, who take turns fro 
to sunrise; but an electric bell is p 
Mr. Bishop’s bedside to call him o 
least sign of trouble. He sleeps | 
and works in the daytime at thed 
keeping the mechanism in perfec 
and he carries the responsibility! 
time. The light was put up in 
Bishop has always been the keeper 
youth he was a locomotive engineé 
New York, New Haven & Hartt 
road—on fast express trains. He 
acquainted with Admiral Se 
Admiral Schley _ selected him 
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present job. - a 
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A New Idea in Comfort! 
In One Year 


The Patented Klosed-Krotch 


Union Suit 


has revolutionized the union suit business. And nowon- 
der! Absolute comfort to the wearer is assured. Men 
who have heretofore objected to union suits because 
of the disadvantages of the old-fashioned open crotch 
and gaping seat are now wearing with comfort the new 


(Patented) 


Union Suit 


With the seat opening running down into one leg 


Wearers of union suits no longer have to put up 
with the discomforts of the open crotch, for these 
suits are made with the crotch closed like a pair 
of drawers. No open edges running through the 
crotch to draw or cut, because the seat opening 
runs down into one leg. The opening down the 
front of the body is entirely separate from the 
opening in the seat. The gusset is woven into 
the garment, assuring absolute comfort at every 
point. No gaping open; no binding or chafing; 
no buttons between the legs. 


Study the illustrations. Note the convenience of 
the closing flap. ‘The single button is out of the 
way—no danger of sitting upon it. This flap 
never gaps open or rolls into uncomfortable folds 
evenifitisunbuttoned. “The patented construction 


keeps it smooth and snug in every position of 
the body. 


The time to buy your Summer underwear is 
NOW. The kind to buy is the comfort-giving 
patented Kloesed-Krotch Union Suits. 


‘They are knitted from the finest 
yarn with special cable twist. 
Sturdy, soft and elastic. Every 
seam is double-sewed with lock- 
stitch so it cannot rip open. All 
weights, wool and cotton, and all 
sizes, proportioned to fit every- 
body. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write to the originators 
and patentees for booklet: 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


The following firms are licensed by The Cooper Underwear Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., to manufacture the patented Klosed-Krotch: 


The Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cooper Manufacturing Co., Bennington, Vt. 
Men’s Klosed-Krotch Spring Needle Knit Union Suits 


Goodenow-Brookfield Knitting Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Goodknit Athletic Union Suits with Klosed-Krotch 


Made in nainsook linen and silk—knee lengths— 
for the most exacting men’s trade. Across the 
back is a knitted band that prevents the shoulders 
from binding and gives perfect ease to the gar- 
ment. The Klosed-Krotch gusset is knitted and 


elastic, and cannot possibly bind in any position. 
At the same time it gives adequate support and 
comfort. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Goodknit Athletic Union Suit and look for the 
label. 


Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Seat 
opening 
runs down 
into one leg. 


Krotch 


(Patented) 


Klosed- ‘ . 
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Grand Opera 
Instrumental Solos 
Sacred Songs 


Comic Songs 
Sentimental Ballads 
Band Selections 


Your Edison 
is as new as the latest musical comedy hit 


or as old as the beautiful ballads of long ago; as cheering asa lively band or as inspiring asa cers opera aria. 
Whatever your mood or your preference in music, there are Edison Records to satisfy it—Records made 
by artists who are among the best that the field of opera, concert and musical comedy has produced—new 
Records every month embracing all of the new things that are good and many of the old ones that have lived. 


DOD PegoynGray. ... <2... « ‘euie/in) bu evene Manuel Romain 

The New Edison Records for May 1000 Good Night, Mr. Moon. ...... Campbell and Gillette 

are the works of artists of reputation. Each is perfect of 1001 That Hypnotizing Man... 2.2... Premier Quartet 
its kind, and many of your kind are included. The only 4002 Alexander's Ragtime Band Medley. . . . Fred Van Epps 
way to get all of the enjoyment possible out of your 1003 Cujus Animam—Stabat Mater... . . Charles W. Harrison 


Edison Phonograph is to keep it supplied with new 
Records. Look over this list; check the ones that appeal 
to you and ask your dealer to let you hear them. 


AMBEROL CONCERT RECORDS 


Rockin’ in de Win’ Bessie Volckmann 
Are You Going to Dance?—‘‘ The Count of Luxembourg’’ 

Elizabeth Spencer and Irving Gillette 
Old Folks at Home, with Variations. .... Andre Benoist 
One Fine Day —‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ . Agnes Kimbali 


1004 
1005 


1006 
1007 


(SN TI ries, mcr Baar 1 Bap ayiasherse rs! te Paulo Gruppe 1008 Let Joyous Peace Reign Everywhere, Anthony and Harrison 
28015 Coppelia—Entr’ Acte and Waltz, Armand Vecsey & Orch 1009 Count of Luxembourg—Waltzes. . . Amer. Stan. Orchestra 
28016" ‘Old: Folks’ at Homes .%5 6. ss, oe eae Margaret Keyes 1010 God is Love, His Mercy Brightens 


AMBEROL RECORDS Agnes Miller, Reed Miller and Frank Croxton 
s 1 Wi ; Stella Mayh 101l” Happy Days... 2.60 Venetian Instrumental Trio 
987 A Songologue—Winter Garden ....... Stella Mayhew 
988 Mary Was My Mother's Name. ..... Joseph A. Phillip STANDARD RECORDS 
989 That College Rag ...... Walter Van Brunt and Chorus se ; 55 Nigh eaten mee ” ae B 
990 I Want Some One to Care forMe....... Lottie Gilson ree oo ered sited ESSA ts eh een © 
991 You've Got Me Hypnotized. . . Ada Jonesand Billy Murray 10553 I Want “‘a Regular Pal’* for A “Gal, Walter Van Brunt 
ace a aoe ie ene rose worlen x Pte Little Re Miller 40554 ‘Lizabeth Ann... . 000s ee Campbell and Gillette 
a ree Little Owls and the Naughty Little Mi atte " i at 
(6) I'm Old But I'm Awfully Tough, ...... Cal Stewart 10555 Scotch Country Dances. ..... National Military Band 
994 The Passing Caravan Patrol. . . . New York Military Band 
995 My Lou—Winter Garden. . Stella Mayhew and Billie Taylor Edison Phonographs . $15 to $200 a 
996. That Coontown Quartet . 1°. 6. 010 6 ss Premier Quartet Standard Records ......-. (Chien 


997 Your Own Dear Kiss ...... . . Elizabeth Spencer 
998 When I Was Twenty-One and You W. ere Sweet Sixteen 
Joseph A. Phillips and Chorus 


Amberol Records(twice as long). 35 
Amberol Concert Records. ..75 


i 11 Lakeside Avenue 
Grand Opera Records .75 to $2.00 


Orange, N. J. 


No better fin- 
ishing touch for 
the finest din- 
ner ever cooked 
than these 
dainty mint- 
flavoredcreams. 


Wesellatmanutac- 
turers’ prices. 25,000 
isfied customers. Well-known 
Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all wool 
finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 9x12, greatest 
value known, $3.60. Splendid grade Brussels 
Rug, 9x12 -15. Famous Invincible Velvets, 
9x12, $16. Standard Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 
Best quality Lace Curtains, 
45c per pair and up. Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
Linoleum and Furniture at 
mill and factory prices. 
Write to-day for our New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
«| showing designs in actual 
| colors. SENT FREE. 


| UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 JasperSt. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


sat- Sold 


only in 
tin boxes 
Never sold 
tn bulk 


‘U-ALcLe- NO 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 


mail 10c, 


We also manufacture 
*“U-ALL:-NO: 
*MINT CHEWING GUM: 
MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 


Send 5e for 
a package. 


449 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


\ Save 14 to 14 
the Price 


and have the fastest, latest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The Rapid 
roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and 
Bey fries all inside the cooker. Cooks deli- 
. “~~ ciously—nothing spoils or burns or needs 
watching. You can visit, sew, shop—enjoy yourself 
outdoors—your dinner is preparing and never fails to 
be delicious. I am making a Special Price on 10,000 
Cookers— 


> gre, Wireless 
o=——"__ Cooker 


Won’t you test a Rapid in your kitchen a month at 
my risk? If you decide you don’t want it you don’t 
need to keep it—you won’t lose one penny. My Rapid 


Saves 50c to 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel 


Where you burn gas or coal 2, 3 and 4 hours, you will 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all that 
waste. But better still your food will taste 75% better— 
better flavor, juicy, tender. Write for my 


125-Page Recipe Book Free 


Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat 
bills at least 14 with a Rapid. How you can use the less 
expensive cuts of meat, etc., and have just as appetizing, 
nourishing food. Send for this Book of 125 famous 
recipes—you too will be amazed at the saving and com- 
fort of a Rapid. Write today—remember my Special 
Factory Price gives youa Rapid at a trifle above actual 
cost of making. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 214, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE STUFF THAT STARS 
ARE MADE OF 


(Continued from Page 10) 


their minds off the series—and to get the 
proper mental poise for the battles that 
were to come. Well, my remarks to the 
crowd did it. Immediately the players 
threw off their gloom and became a merry 
bunch. They laughed at the cracks made 
at them, kidded the crowd with remarks 
like this: “All right. Be happy while you 
can. Your joy won’t last long.” 

Never have I seen a squad of ballplayers 
enjoy themselves more than did my men 
on their ride to the station. Instead of 
having lost an important series, you would 
have thought they had the pennant cinched. 
We went to St. Louis and won every game, 
and then kept up our winning streak. And 
when we returned to Detroit on the next 
trip we were in the lead, never to be 
headed! I firmly believe that that little 
episode I have related was the turning- 
point in the championship race of 1911. 

Though the manager should impress 
upon his players, first of all, that they 
ought to win—that they have something 
“‘on”’ their rivals—that they must win— 
nevertheless they must also understand 
how fatal it is to take defeat so much to 
heart as to affect their playing. 


Playing Baseball With the Pen 


I have read baseball articles in the 
magazines that made my head swim. 
They were supposedly written by baseball 
experts. But they were fiction, not fact— 
just plain baseball ‘‘dope,’’ to use a slang 
expression. Some of these highly imagina- 
tive articles are so scientific that they take 
baseball out of the realm of sport and 
into the dry tomes of higher mathematics 
and physics. To apply these advertised 
principles, the manager with a common- 
school education would have to hold a 
post-graduate degree from a big univer- 
sity, and know as much psychology as 
the learned lads who can tell what a man 
thinks without so much as a bowing ac- 
quaintance. I’ve read in this fiction how 
the throws and the steals are timed to 
the fraction of a second. It makes good 
reading—if you like that sort of thing —but 
it makes the baseball man laugh. Why, 
just to have a little fun we tried some of 
the formulas set down and diagrammed 
in one of these remarkable articles—tried 
them with a stop-watch. And if the aver- 
age star plays at the speed laid down as 
a general rule, the Athletics must be a 
bunch of human lumber-wagons. 

However, scientific baseball isn’t as 
simple as A, B, C. There’s something 
besides hit the ball, stop the ball, throw the 
ball—‘“‘you’re out!”’ In both departments 
of the game—the offensive and the defen- 
sive—careful planning has to be done. 
You not only must be on the lookout for 
the unexpected, but you must be prepared 
to pull off the unexpected on the other 
fellows. It might be called ‘‘out-guessing 
7em.” We call it ‘“‘crossing ’em.”’ You 
must break up your opponents’ plays, and 
unexpected by your rivals you must pull 
off your own plays. Some idea of what this 
means can be gained by referring to one 
play only—the hardest play a team must 
meet on the defensive. This play occurs 
when the other side has a runner on first 
base and arunner on third, with nobody out. 

Now consider for a moment the factors 
in this situation: First, there is the runner 
on third—is he a fast man or a slow man? 
Does he take every chance to score or does 
he try to come home only once in a while? 
Second, there is the runner on first—is he 
fast orslow? Third, there is the batter—is 
he a good hitter or a weak hitter? Fourth, 
there is your own pitcher—is he twirling 
airtight ball? Fifth, there is the score of 
the game when the situation arises—per- 
haps one run needed for your opponents 
to tie or a single run for them to win. 
Sixth, there is the period in the game— 
if in the seventh, eighth or ninth inning 
of a close game, the opposing team will 
naturally take more chances. 

We have to plan ahead to cope with this 
situation—not as a general play, but as a 
particular play to be made against varying 
combinations, in which the base-runners 
and the batter must bespecially considered. 

The average team, perhaps, would make 
the defensive play in this situation in the 
following manner: The catcher signs the 


pitcher for a wide ball. The runner 
first starts for second. The catcher thr 
for the second bag. The second base 
runs in to a point in front of the se¢ 
base to intercept the catcher’s throy 
case the man on third starts for home, 

the man on third does not start for hi 
and the second baseman lets the bal 
through to the shortstop, who is coye 
second. His business is to tag the 
stealing second base. 

Here arises a complication: The 
running from first stops in the path h 
he reaches second. The other base-ry 
edges off third, but does not break fo 
plate. Then the shortstop and the 
baseman must run their man down bet 
them, at the same time holding the 
on third. If there is a mix-up in pock 
the base-runner between first and g 
then of course the man on third se 
and he may try to get home’in any 
He makes his dash for the plate whet 
ball is in the hands of that fielder who 
not throw accurately; thus he get 
benefit of a poor throw home. The 
with this plan of defense lies in the r 
sity of running the man down bet 
first and second, and so giving a po 
opportunity for a run to be scored. 

The Athletics may break up this 
in the following way. Our catcher si 
the pitcher for a ‘“‘waste’’ ball—that 
pitched ball which the batter canno 
Our first baseman gets this signal, 
the man on first starts toward 
McInnis follows him down the ~ 
Collins, who can watch the runne 
third, runs in to intercept the thre 
case the man starts home. But the 
does not start, let us say, so Collin 
the catcher’s throw go through to E 
The man running from first base stop: 
McInnis is right on his heels, and 
makes a quick throw to McInnis, who 
the ball on the base-runner. The m 
out and the base-runner is held on f 
That’s the way we do it—sometimes, 


The Sessions of the Strategy Bo 


Obviously, this planning cannot bem n 
in spring practice, or at odd times 
rain prevents the playing of a game 
must be done continually to be of 
value, and also to afford baseball se 
ing for the young members of the s 
Three years ago I became convingaaa hi 
would be a great idea to get the pla 
together often and spend a little time 
cussing the best way of making plays 
mapping out campaigns for the game 
come. After considering the matter 
a few of our experienced players we de 
that we would have a meeting every m 
ing, at which we would talk over freely 
frankly the plays that were made the 
before, and lay our plans for the a 
noon’s game. This we have been d 
ever since, and there is no doubt i 
minds of our players and of myself. 
we have been greatly benefited by 1 
meetings. You might call them the 
sions of the strategy board; but 
board is not merely a few “‘head coa 
but includes every member of the 
substitute as well as regular, and € 
one is encouraged to speak his r 
Many a player, sometime or other di 
the season, may make a suggestion 
seems ridiculous, but there is no eri 
of the player. He isn’t laughed — d 
On the contrary, his suggestion is t 
seriously —just as seriously as if he 
hit on a play that would greatly b 
the team. All this encourages indi 
thinking, keeps the players keenly 
ested in their work, makes for han 
and a mutual understanding, and cr 
enthusiasm. 

That’s the general idea in the meetii 
our “‘concern,”’ and the particular id 
to determine on the plan of campaig 
the next battle. aI 

We were playing a team last seas! 
a time when we needed one game 
The pennant race was at its hotte 
team wasn’t one of the leaders, bi 
staff was a pitcher who had always 
us a lot of trouble. That-day the s? 
of the strategy board lasted a little 
than usual, and many suggestions 
made as to the best way of — 
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Here’s Your \ 


)pportunity | 


you have never tried a | 
em Damaskeene Blade, |} 
yrite us, stating make of 
he razor you are using, | 
and we will send you a [} 
Gem Damaskeene Blade 
Free and prove to you 
what a keen cutting 
edge really means—no 
\ pulling—no scraping. 
\\ 


\\ 


GEM 
DAMASKEEN 
BLADES 


j FOR 
©) STANDARD 
SAFETY RAZORS} 


SHAVE BEST 
with 


GEM de. FRAME 


Yyf 

Hf] All beardsarealike to 

q/ 2Gem Damaskeene 
Blade—a gentle, easy 
shave that leaves the 
face smooth and clean. 

‘The Damaskeene Blade 
d Gem Junior Razor make 

in unbeatable combination. 


_ Set of 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
35 cents 


e Famous Gem Junior Safety Razor, 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
$1.00 —sold everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Montreal 


Because SHIR-GAR J 
(Shirt-Garter) fills a triple 
purpose at a single price it 
has found favor with the 
better dressed men. 

Holds Sox Up 

Holds Shirt Down 

Does Not Bind the Leg 

Worn with long or short draw- 

ers. Prevents shirt from bulging. 
Only Garter endurable with 
varicose veins. 

Style B shown in illustration. 
Style A goes around leg. 

Style A or B in silk 75c. 

Lisle 50c. Style C (with one 
clasp for sock) 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

At your dealers or send price 
and receive a pair postpaid. 

SHIRT-GARTER CO. 
Box 101, Columbia,Tenn. 


Boon to Every Boy 


RAND-NEW BASEBALL, Full league size. 
ysts only 25c. But it won’t get out of shape 
nocked to pieces, 

Is All Compressed Cork—It Is New 


Baseball or Polo. Play with it on the beach— 
; 


cher won't hurt it. Soak it and you can bat it 
around just the same. Ask your 
father for 25c for one _ ball. 
Tell him that it won't break 
s0 many windows — then 
he'll buy you a dozen, 


Every store should 
have them 

If yours hasn't, send us 
25c and the store’s name 
and we will send a ball 
postpaid, 

Agents wanted in your 
> = neighborhood. 


a f Write us for particulars. 
4. Chester & Co., 3 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 
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team that afternoon with its star pitcher 
on the slab. At last we agreed upon the 
style of game that we should play, win or 
lose—but we intended to win. 

As it happened, the opposing pitcher 
was in grand form. During the first five 
or six innings we could do nothing with his 
delivery, and when the eighth inning began 


we had not scored arun. But neither had » 


the other side. With one out, our second 
man up made a two-base hit. Our next 
man played the game according to the 
plans adopted by the strategy board, but 
not according to the accepted theory of 
baseball. The science of the game de- 
manded that he try to hit the ball on the 
nose—to bunt was not in line with base- 
ball Hoyle; because, if the opposing team 
fielded perfectly, there would be a runner 
on third and two out. Then only a perfect 
hit could score arun. But our plans were 
not ‘“‘according to Hoyle.” To the surprise 
of our opponents, the batter laid down a 
perfect bunt and was off like a flash for 
first. The pitcher fielded the ball, glanced 
toward third, saw that he couldn’t catch 
the base-runner and threw to first—heaving 
over the first baseman’s head! Before the 
ball could be recovered the batter had 
reached third, and one run was across the 
plate. The score was now 1 to 0 in our 
favor. 

This one-run lead looked pretty big, 
especially to the pitcher who had done 
such wonderful work against us up to this 
inning. Another run might cinch the game, 
so the infielders played in, but they were 
expecting our next batter to try for a hit. 
Again, according to plans, the batter 
dumped the ball in front of the plate. 
Both the pitcher and the catcher went 
after it; then followed this comedy of 
errors: Pitcher stops, thinking the catcher 
will field the ball and not wishing to inter- 
fere with him. Catcher sees the man 
coming in from third, turns and starts to 
cover the plate. Pitcher starts again for the 
ball, scoops it up and tosses wildly for the 
plate. Ball, catcher and base-runner reach 
the plate at one and the same time—ball 
eludes catcher—runner safe! 


Sheer Luck to the Rescue 


The next two men were easily retired. 
Our opponents scored one run in their half 
of the inning, but the game ended with the 
score 2 to 1 in our favor. Now there is no 
doubt in my mind that, had our plans not 
been laid in the morning and the style of 
game to beat the pitcher agreed upon—and 
carried out—the chances are we should 
have lost this game. But sometimes the 
best-laid plans go wrong. One of the 
battles with the Giants in the world’s 
series affords an illustration. 

The score was nothing to nothing, not a 
man was out and Barry was on second. 
According to accepted baseball science, 
chances were a hundred to one that our 
next batter would bunt, thus putting Barry 
on third, from which base a fly to the 
outfield would have scored him. Doyle, 
the Giants’ second baseman, was playing 
out of position and over toward first in 
order to cover the bag when the expected 
bunt was fielded. But Lapp, who was at 
bat, hit the ball on the nose. It was a 
line drive, ordinarily good for one, perhaps 
two, bases, and would have shot between 
the first and second basemen had they been 
playing in their positions. Instead, it 
went straight into Doyle’s hands and he 
snapped the ball to second, retiring Barry 
before our fleet shortstop could get back 
to the bag. 

Here was a case where we out-guessed 
our opponents—crossed ’em, as we say— 
but luck came to their rescue. 

Before the manager, jostled and un- 
noticed by the crowd, elbows his way to the 
trolley car and goes back to the hotel, just 
a word about his own troubles. This 
particular manager failed in Pittsburgh— 
failed partly because the club-owners, 
good-intentioned men, successful in their 
regular business but knowing little about 
baseball, were continually interfering in 
the management of the club. This partic- 
ular manager has met with some success 
in directing the Athletics largely because 
Mr. Shibe, the president of the club, has 
not interfered in the slightest way, but on 
the contrary has done everything to en- 
courage the manager to build up a winning 
team. Further, success has come because 
this particular manager looks upon his 


job as the business of life, because he has 
_ tried to learn his business—and because he 
| loves it. 
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Wuite Moror Cars 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 


HITE CARS are equipped with a starting sys- 

tem that cranks the motor easily and naturally. 
There are no valves to leak, no gears to engage, and no 
explosions in the cylinders while the pistons are station- 
ary. The White starting system is one hundred per 
cent efficient. Moreover, the lights are operated by the 
same system that starts the engine. Logical, isn’t it? 


“THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS” 


CLEVELAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASOLINE MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TAXICABS 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp.cat’g. We make 
your homeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges—Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
Wis., Mich.,Ia., Stanford and 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. 


La Salle Extension University, Box 2354,Chicago, Ill. 


Cyclo: 2 
is Artistic, Practical, Dagens ‘ 
It will give your place a distinctively -, 
prosperous look. We also. make high carbon Vala! 
tubular steel farm gates in all styles andsizes. HATH 
All Cyclone goods guaranteed. ‘Books with HTH H 
valuablesuggestions free. Writétoday. + 

Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 42 ad 
Waukegan; Ill. 
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ono C Freight Forwarding Co. 
Pleasures and Profits in Bee Keeping [JDSOs Raiueed rates, quink ttue Gn 
All about the art, the work, how to make it pay, told in household goods to and from Western 
‘Gleanings in Bee Culture’’— six months trial subscription points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


736 Old South Bldg., Boston 
326 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y. 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis 


871 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office. 


25c. Free book on Bees and supply catalog sent onrequest. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. Box 270, Medina, Ohio 


The best selling 
O° Cigar 
in the World 


Bo 
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PRICE MENTE eer 


«TER ad HARON PETS eS 
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If hundreds of thousands of smokers enjoy them 
isn't it a fair guess that YOU will like them, too?» 
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“There isn’t enough money in the world to buy my memories or mother’s memories.” 


Since Music Came 


|B GROWING YOUNG AGAIN. 
By day I may be a gray-haired, plod- 
ding, past-middle-aged man, a bit slow, 
a bit heavy, a bit stooped under the 
weight of business responsibility and 
worry, but when the evening comes and 
the lights are lit, then I’m my own man 
once more. I was growing sodden men- 
tally; so was brother Bill—but Music has 
changed all that. Mother is not the sort 
to grow sodden, but she was growing thin 
and worn; and there was more white in 
her hair than I cared to see. The white 
is still there but it seems a beautiful white 
now, and Music has changed all the rest. 


Brother Bill did it—big old Bill, older 
than I, grayer than I—and even more 
sodden than I was. Bill had our old 
piano carted away one day—the old piano 
that we never opened but still kept be- 
cause it was hung about with memories. 
Bill traded the old piano for a new 
Pianola Piano—paying some cash to boot, 
of course, and then, one evening, Music 
came. 


I wonder why it is that we three seem 
so brisk and keen at dinner every night. 
Is it because we no longer have to string 
out the little commonplaces through the 
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entire evening and talk each other sick 
of them? 

Now, after dinner, I go to my paper 
and cigar in the library with a wonderful 
sense of completeness—a very essence of 
the Home feeling again. About the time 
I’m at the last page, here comes old Bill 
emerging from his own private den, like 
a bear, hair on end, smoking jacket ash- 
besmeared, scuffing along in his house 
slippers. He heads straight for the piano, 
and at the first note, Mother slipsin and I 
settle down in my chair and then switch 
off the reading light so that just the soft 
red light by the piano glows and tints in 
shaded outline, our old fashioned selves 
and our old fashioned things about. 

I’ve always intended to watch sharp 
and see just when the white fades out of 
Mother’s hair, but bless you, I never do. 
The Music HAS me and I’ve leaped back 
miles and miles, and years and years, and 
it is Spring, and I’m young again. [’m 
walking, walking on the springy dirt side- 
walk on Maple Street and the big maple 
trees just let the moonlight through enough 
to dapple the path with silver. 


“*She is the darling of my heart 
And she lives down in our alley.’’ 


That’s it! How wonderful it sounds 


again and how wonderful it is to be al 
and young! JI am young and the fuel 
red blood burns high in me. ‘There’ 
spring in my legs that can vault af 


—‘‘and now she savings the melody 
into a deep, soft interlude”? , | 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


n finding those markets and the ways 
sach them, even though the task of 
so should rub off every bit of polish 
a been lathered on and soaked in 
such painstaking effort. 
n another part of the South I was 
umental in bringing about the estab- 
jent of a steamboat line between an 
ted Gulf section and a city of some 
so that manufacturing interests 
it develop—and, of course, the sale of 
along with them. 
t was the broadest sort of salesman- 
on which I was now engaged, and the 
ing in this direction gave me a new 
point over the whole problem of 
seting goods. I learned to plan far 
d—to analyze the future and decide 
where to get our wedges in, even 
gh we weren’t ready to use the mallet 
ose wedges. I was now far busier 
my old acquaintance, Riggs, ever 
with all his side lines. There was 
yaste time; every hour not devoted 
y to selling oil was devoted to plans 
elling it. 
ma way I was a promoter in those 
as well as a salesman. I believe the 
xf promoting markets is a feature of 
manship largely overlooked. The 
, wideawake salesman is always alert 
_ ‘wedge crack,’ as a shrewd old friend 
ine used to call it. Even when I was 
yeery salesman I was on the watch for 
‘chances. For example, I once said to 
terprising grocery clerk: 
Jim, there’s a great opening for a high- 
grocery over at Burgville—fine dis- 
first-class customers and no grocery 
1a mile. If you want to get into 
ness on the ground floor that’s your 
ice. 
had some money and was able to 
+a little more, and it was easy to 
‘ce a Burgville investor to put up a 
jing. Jim went into business and 
;up a fine trade; and you may be sure 
id him the bulk of his goods. That’s 
t Imean by a ‘wedge crack.’ It was 
ace to crowd in a selling wedge and 
mer it home very quickly. 
However, I never realized the oppor- 
ties in this direction, or the way a big 
thoroughly enterprising concern works, 
| I got out for that oil company. If 
had the same viewpoint while I was 
ag groceries perhaps I’d have stayed 
iat line. I can look back now and see 
derful possibilities that I only half 
sed. I wasn’t so much to blame 
elf; the sales manager and the mem- 
of the X. and Y. firm weren’t alert to 
* chances.” 


wing Seed for Future Business 


These oil people were different. They 
‘ed ahead into future years; they fore- 
‘their markets and bent every energy 
ard developing them. As I went about 
ng the manufacturers I scattered an 
ense quantity of seed that propagated 
grew into business for my house. 
asort of colonist-agent. I knew where 
the opportunities lay; where manu- 
4ring chances were beckoning; where 
pitfalls were concealed. I was a moy- 
spirit in the establishment of boards of 
e and manufacturers’ organizations; 
_ press agent for oil I engineered all 
3 of schemes to draw attention from 
North. I was a frequent speaker at 
ness men’s dinners and meetings; and 
und that the art of public speaking— 
out any attempt at oratory—was a 
‘valuable adjunct to salesmanship. I 
lot recommend it too strongly to every 
sman, no matter what his line. A clam 
ar yet drove a circus wagon. 

Through these methods I established a 
‘large acquaintance and made a pres- 
for my firm that was permanent. My 
ice was constantly sought—and com- 
ly taken. I remained with the oil 
pany for ten years and during that 
/> my territory developed wonderfully. 
Te were many districts where we sold 
© quantities of goods monthly that 
been absolute voids when I took hold. 
zourse I don’t claim credit for all the 
‘clopment, but I do say that I influenced 
t of it and that I always had a bunch 
\vedges ready—and a variety of beetles. 


Sometimes I tapped the wedge lightly; some- 
times I hit it a crack with a sledge-hammer. 

“One day I received a telegram from a 
large machinery house, asking me to come 
to New York at once on a very important 
matter. I was about to leave Atlanta for 
Texas, but I caught a train the other way 
instead. In New York I was offered a 
salesman’s position at nine thousand dol- 
lars a year. I was receiving at that time 
seven thousand from the oil company, and 
I could have stayed at nine thousand; 
but I saw a bigger opportunity in machin- 
ery. Subsequent events proved, too, that 
my choice was wise. I believe that men as 
a rule are too timid about making such 
changes. Many a man wears twenty-five- 
cent neckties when he might afford two- 
dollar silk ones if he had the nerve to quit 
a ‘sure thing.’ The men who get high 
salaries are commonly those who have had 
broad experience and held jobs with differ- 
ent concerns. Yet I wouldn’t advise any 
man to make a change unless he has con- 
fidence in himself. ~The way to cultivate 
confidence is to do things that count. 
Then you can look your employer in the 
eye and let him understand you’re not 
bluffing when you talk about quitting. I 
never did believe in bluffing. The only 
time I ever put up a good stiff bluff was on 
one occasion at poker—and I was called, 
good and proper!” 


The Salesman as Critic 


“During those ten years I had learned a 
lot about machinery and factories, for I 
had been in touch with them constantly and 
with machinery salesmen; but I hadn’t 
fully realized the difficulties I should be up 
against. The competition I now encountered 
was something pathetic. 

“Yet here, too, were the same under- 
lying principles of salesmanship. The 
goods, of course, were the first considera- 
tion. My long experience as a disinterested 
observer gave me exceptional advantages. 
I knew what the factory owners really 
thought of the different makes of machines. 
During all those years I had watched 
results and grown familiar with machinery 
troubles. Most salesmen become more or 
less warped when they handle one line of 
goods for a long time. Put an oak plank 
out in the sun and let it lie there for a year, 
and see what happens to it. I have seen 
a square chunk of oak so changed by the 
action of the elements that it became a 
mere shapeless lump. I have seen sales- 
men’s judgment deformed in the same way. 

“The keen salesman will guard himself 
against such a fate—which means certain 
failure. When a man gets where he cannot 
see wherein his own goods are inferior to 
his competitor’s it is time to retire him 
to the home for superannuated salesmen, 
with a gruel diet. 

“So now I had an accurate knowledge 
of the deficiencies in the machinery I was 
to handle; and the first thing I did was to 
open up a broadside on the manufacturing 
end of the business. It might have seemed 
odd that the house should pay me nine 
thousand dollars a year to roast the factory. 
Those factory fellows were pretty sore at 
me, I can tell you, and we had it hot and 
heavy for several months. Once or twice 
the conflict between the selling and manu- 
facturing departments assumed a_spec- 
tacular aspect and I almost thought my 
fine job would go glimmering; but when a 
man is prepared to sacrifice nine thousand 
a year on his convictions, his sincerity 
ought to be taken for granted. It ought 
to be apparent that he is working for the 
interests of his house. 

“T won out. One by one the house cor- 
rected the faults upon which I had thrown 
the limelight; moreover, we immensely 
strengthened our laboratory and experi- 
mental department, gave employment to 
a double force of research workers and 
inventors, and took every measure possible 
to keep our product up to high standards 
and to make the business progressive. 

“T think that my dissection of our prod- 
uct did more to give our sales a new 
impetus than anything that could have 
happened. This had not been contem- 
plated when I was hired. The manage- 
ment had supposed that I would start out 
merely as a man with original selling ideas, 


We Wash and Scour Every 
Kernel of Wheat Used for 


OCCIDENT Flour 7 


N the first place we get the choice of the 
best wheat in the world. Next we clean 

it as thoroughly as the most modern 
separators can clean. Then we wash 
and scour every kernel with special : 
machinery, until the smallest trace _. 
of dirt and wheat hair is removed. 


. The Guaranteed ? 


ia 


After the wheat starts upon its “mile of milling and 
refining” the milling and purifying processes employed are 
more extensive than in any other mills in the world. 


Such exacting standards of cleaning and milling make 
OCCIDENT Flour cost a little more «a> 
in the bag. Yet it goes further, 
makes more loaves to the sack— 
bread that looks better, tastes better, 
stays moist and sweet longer, and 
most important—every loaf of bread 
made from OCCIDENT Flour con- 
tains the greatest amount of food 
value and is absolutely clean. This 
perfect cleanliness, purity and 
wholesomeness can’t be had at the 
price you pay for ordinary flour. 


\ - RES FS PPS Pe 4 
oN. eee Pe F, 


- Ask your grocer to deliver a trial sack. 
In every sack is our written Money-Back 
Guarantee. If OCCIDENT fails to please 
you better than any other flour you have 
ever used, your money will be refunded 
without argument. 


Every housewife should send for our 
Free booklet “Better Baking.” 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis - U.S.A. 
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It’s A Yale Year 

® Always a leader, the Yale today 
is especially prominent because it 
has the maximum of real 1912 im- 
provements. Some of these may be 
had in the Yale only; no other mo- 
torcycle can give you all of them. 


Study This Long List Of 
Good Things 


yt More drop forgings than any other 
w2m™—™ motorcycle; the Y-A Shock Absorb- 


andy as a Pocket 
in a Shirt” 


Everybody has to “pry into things" occasion- 
ally, and when they do, they need Bonner's 
Household Utility Tool to help. This has 
the combined virtues of a tack hammer, nail 
puller, crate opener and ice pick; ‘and, be- 
sides, does a score of odd jobs that can’t be 
catalogued. 


BONNER 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITY TOOL 


is a sturdy little helper, of fine quality steel and well 
tempered, Drop forged and nickel-plated. Every 
well-organized household needs one. Handy in an 
office, necessary in a worker's kit. Sizes: 744 inches 
at50cand9inchesat75c. Ask your dealer and don't 
be turned off with a ‘‘justas good.” If not with him, send us 
his name and we will ship tool, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


C. E. BONNER MFG. COMPANY, Champaigz, Ill. 
Also makers of Bonner “ Victor’ Chain Pipe Wrench 
and other “special purpose” Tools. 


er ‘‘that Absorbs the Shock;"’ 234 
in. Studded Tires, Auto Fender Mud 
Guards, Eclipse Free Engine Clutch, Full 
High Forks, EccentricYoke,Triple Anchored 
me Handle-Bars, Muffler Cut-Out, comfortable 

24/ saddlepositionand Mechanical Oileron Twins. 
Yale 1912 literature, describing the four new Yale 
models: 4 H.P. to 7 H. P. Twin, is ready —ask for it. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


€™ A Square Deal for the Bookkeeper 


ids What chance have you to become a motive force in the business 
wy as longas your brain is chained to the rutting routine of figure work ? 


Save your time and mental energy for the real problems of 
= office management — initiative effort — something worth while. 


Let the Comptometer do the machine work — use your head 
for something better. 


By simply pressing the keys —no other motion—all your addi- 
tions, multiplications, divisions, subtractions are made with the 
Comptometer. Handles fractions as easily as whole numbers. 
Makes figuring of every kind what it should be—a purely mechan- 
ical operation. 

Write for our booklet ‘‘Rapid Mechanical Calculation;” or 
the machine itself on free trial, prepaid U. S. or Canada. 


DIVI 
FELT &TARRANT MFG.CO.,1709 North PaulinaSt.,Chicago, Il. 


ADDS DES 
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The Inner Secrets of 
Oliver Durability 


The Things You Don’t See —That Are Hidden Beneath the Enamel and 
Nickel of This Masterpiece Machine. 


Millions have marveled at the extreme dura- 
bility—the wonderful wear-resisting qualities of 


The Oliver Typewriter. 


Now, for the first time in Oliver history, we take 


the public fully into our confidence. 
In doing so, we reveal “shop secrets 


that we are extremists—fanatics. 
But they are mistaken. 


business to do so. 


Our Special Steels 


Our specifications for steels are so extremely exacting that 
Vhen 
these companies succeed in producing an ingot of the partic- 
We havea standing 
We carry a larger stock of this 


only a few American steel mills can meet them. 
ular quality we use, they save it for us. 
order for all they can offer. 
special steel than most of the large steel companies. 

Our watch spring steel comes from Sweden; 
wire from Germany. 
goes into the Oliver. 


The Hidden Bronze 


No one would ever dream that many of the nickeled 
parts of The Oliver Typewriter are, in reality, bronze. 
Yet such is the case, and here's the reason: 

The drive wheel axles of passenger locomotives 
withstand the terrific strain of shock and speed be- 
cause they are imbedded in bronze bearings, yet even 
this bronze would not pass our simplest tests. 


Such bearings have great wear-resistance and act 
as a natural lubricant for the steel. No typewriter 
can ever be subjected to such strain as a locomotive, 
yet the application of the same principle of construc- 
tion, where steel plays on bronze, is one of the 
reasons for Oliver durability, only our special bronze 
is many times finer than that used for railroad service. 


From Virgin Ingots 


We lay under tribute the mines, near and far, 
where the finest metals are found, from which to 
make our special Oliver Bronze. 

The tin in the original ‘ pigs”’ 
terior of China. 

The ingot copper comes from the Lake Superior 
mines. 

The aluminum comes from England and is 99% 
pure. 


The virgin spelter (zinc) comes from the world- 
famous Joplin district. 


The Hidden Coat of Copper 


Underneath the coatings of nickel or enamel that 
give to The Oliver Typewriter its beautiful, durable 
finish is another coat of pure copper. This unseen 
safeguard against rust explains why the machine 
holds its luster. 


One of the lighthouse stations of the Mexican 
Government, in the Gulf of Mexico, with salt spray 


comes from the in- 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


‘A 


” which 
heretofore have been kept under lock and key in 
The Oliver Typewriter Works at Woodstock. 


And some may say, when they learn the facts, 


We simply surround 
with a thousand safeguards, the greatest writing 
machine of modern times, because it is good 


our music 
There is no finer steel than that which 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Typewriter 


dashing around it, is equipped with Oliver Type- 
writers. No other typewriter could so long with- 
stand this supreme test of rust-resisting qualities. 


The Big Idea 


The foregoing facts go far to explain the amazing 
success of The Oliver Typewriter. 

Yet they deal with the material side of the ques- 
tion. They afford interesting sidelights on our 
methods of manufacture. But the basic reason for 
the supremacy of the machine is in the great central 
idea which has been wrought into enduring metal. 

The Oliver U-Shaped Type- Bar, working in 
DOUBLE BEARINGS, which gives a positive 
downward stroke, insures utmost accuracy of align- 
ment and absolutely perfect printing. 

This revolutionary improvement brings to The 
Oliver Typewriter a brilliant array of advantages. 
It simplifies the machine by eliminating several 
hundred parts w hich other standard typewriters re- 
quire. It gives greater speed, versatility, endurance 
and ease of operation. 


Extra Quality Without Cost 
We gladly pay a big premium for quality, yet the 
price of the machine is only $100, 


You can even secure our newest Model Oliver 
Typewriter equipped with the famous Printype at 
the regular $100 price. 


Our ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day'"’ Purchase Plan is still in 
force. Particulars on request. 


The multiplied perfections of the machine explain 
why Oliver agencies are in such great demand. 


Send for our beautiful Catalog or ask 
for an actual demonstration of The Oliver 
Typewriter at your office or residence. 


872 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago (180) 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’’ 


ou may not understand now 


why the same men buy 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


Y\ year after year. 
with ordinary underwear can explain it. 


Nothing in your experience 


But just try one season 


of Roxford— 


the old fashioned balbriggan idea in the modern 
styles for Men and Boys—50c., 75c. and $1.00 
a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 
Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Dept. C 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 


| 


' to the best advantage. 


EVENING POST 


letting the factory take care of itself. 
Other salesmen had been doing this; but 
I showed the higher officials that the chief 
selling idea of all must lie in the goods. I 
have little patience-with a salesman who 
will talk a customer’s arm off to prove that 
black is white. Instead of arguing with 
the customer, he ought to get after the 
head of his house and demonstrate that 
black isn’t white. If the head of the house 
can’t see it, then there are other and better 
jobs awaiting the salesman. 

“During my service as an oil salesman 
I had been impressed with many crude and 
bungling methods pursued in the majority 
of factories. Especially I had observed 


that most manufacturers gave little atten- | 


tion to the problem of grouping machines 
This often neces- 
sitated the purchase of equipment that 
would not have been required under a more 
convenient layout. Now I saw a chance 
here to work in some original selling ideas. 

“The first really big test of my machin- 
ery salesmanship came out on Puget Sound. 
A large factory was planned and I was sent 
there to get the order for our particular 
equipment—an easy thing to talk about! 

“When I got there six or eight com- 
peting salesmen were already lined up—and 
as many more arrived shortly afterward. 
Most of us had come across the continent. 
Only one could get the order; all the other 
concerns must suffer rout. The whole 
thing looked like .a fantastic proposition 
beside my little grocery job of former 
years. My salary of about twenty-five 
dollars a day went along seven days a 
week; so did my expense account of ten 
dollars a day. If I failed my house might 
be out a thousand dollars.” 


The Essence of Good Salesmanship 


“With all those salesmen, each with 
his own arguments, it was no wonder that 
the owners of the new corporation were 
seareely able to reach a decision. For my 
own part, I was pleased over the delay; in 
fact, I finally secured a promise from the 
president of the company that no contract 
would be signed before a given day, several 
weeks ahead. 

‘Meanwhile I was secretly busy on a 
radically different layout for the proposed 
plant. I did not pretend to be a mechan- 
ical engineer or draftsman; but ordinary 
horse-sense, coupled with a faculty for 
analyzing an idea, will sometimes accom- 
plish more than mere technical skill minus 
the creative faculty. I am a firm believer 
in vivisection for the good of mankind. I 
let the doctors cut up the dogs and rab- 
bits and monkeys; my own specialty is 
dissecting the living business. 

‘“When I had worked out my idea I was 
able to show how the product of that fac- 
tory could be routed through the various 
departments without a single backward 
movement, from the time the raw material 
entered the receiving room until the fin- 
ished article was loaded on the cars. This 
effected a heavy percentage of saving in 
the handling cost, a considerable reduction 
in operating space, a greater capacity for 
output, and so on. Moreover, it reduced 
the machinery investment quite a bit. 
Some modifications in my own goods were 
necessitated, but nothing that presented a 
serious problem in mechanical engineering. 

“This scheme I laid before the officers: 
of the corporation in a private conference 
granted me while my competing friends 
tore their hair outside. It clinched the deal 
and my house got the contract. The de- 
tails of this affair were never given out to 
the other salesmen. My general scheme 
was submitted by the new concern to com- 
petent technical authorities, who put it 
into engineering shape—and the factory 
was built accordingly. 

“Afterward I became sales manager for 
my firm; but when the company was 
merged with another I elected to go on the 
road again at a much larger salary. 

“So I want to urge on salesmen—I feel a 
deep fellowship for a craft so full of snares 
and illusions—the truth that salesmanship 
lies in getting under the skin of the cus- 
tomer in some way that really redounds to 
his benefit. Whether you approach him 
with the pianissimo stop on, or the tremolo 
gurgle going, or the forte pedal jammed 
down hard, makes little difference in the 
long run. Your success will be propor- 
tioned to the number of times you have 
really benefited him.”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Edward Mott Woolley. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue. 


April 27, 


Half-brai 
power— 


The man who is steeping 
himself in strong Hava 
tobacco during business hou 
is plugging along under ha 
brain power. Too much 
this means lessened efficiency 
When you have brain work t 
do, smoke a mild cigar — par 
Havana, part domestic, the— 


Oeob* Pur 


MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM since 


Genuine Panama Ha 
$6 LOE Fine quality ge 


Panama. Clos 
woven, beautifi 
finished, and ble 
trimmed with 
and leather sweat. 
featherwe 
coolandd 
“eee Woulde 
eeeg) $15.00at 
“7 store. 
portour 
rect—savin} 
two profits. 
as above or tel 
also Fedora. Your money refunded if you are not pl 
Express prepaid uvon receipt of $6.00. Be suse to stale 


Lady’s Panam 


Large shape, brims 4! 
inches up to 6i 
fine quality ‘ger 
uine Panama- 
beautiful whit 
bleach. Thi 
hat would cos 
you §20, 
any re 
store. Sen 
express pr 
paid ure, i 
eine of $10.0! 
Money refu: 
not as represent 


HOUSTON HAT CO.,Dept.A _ 
“Panama Hat Kings’’ Houston, Tex: 


Be cool and comfor 
able this summer. we 


BOK, a | 


The sanitary qualities of line 
Two piece garments, each, 50c 
Union Suits, all styles $1.00 


NORFOLK HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MILLS CO, 
| Norfolk, Va. 366 Broadway, Ne 
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eaky Buckets Are Never Filled 


Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, thought- 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy and temptation. 


A National Cash Register stops these leaks and 
enables the merchant to get all his profits. 


It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate 
and careful. 


It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every 
transaction occurring between buyer and seller. 


It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove his 
worth. 


It fixes responsibility for all concerned—it’s a 
cuardian of morals, of money and of good names. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Keep Your 
Teeth 
for Life 


Of all your youthful 
charms, your teeth alone 
you may keep for life. 
Laughter of youth need 
not become the sunken 
smile of old age. 

The most dreaded thief of 
teethis**Acid Mouth.’’ You 
are not aware of the quiet 
work of acidity until, the 
enamel weakened, the frayed 
ends of nerves are exposed. 
It is more than likely acidity 
is now working its way to 
your most delicate nerve. 
(Dentists say ‘Acid 
Mouth’’ causes -nearly all 
decay.) But, though ‘‘Acid 
Mouth’’ assail] your teeth, 


be not disheartened. Fight 


back with 


which had its origin in the desire of scientists to preserve teeth against acidity. 
The success of Pebeco in this is unquestioned. With Acid Test Papers, which 
we mail free, you can determine whether you have ‘Acid Mouth,”’ and by the 
use of a trial tube of Pebeco prove that this dentifrice counteracts that acidity. 


Send for 10-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers FREE 


You will be interested in the experiment with the Test Papers and you 
will learn the power of Pebeco to counteract acidity, to cleanse and whiten 
your teeth, and to keep sweet your breath. We want you to know the pleas- 
antness of Pebeco, a tooth paste not too highly scented and flavored —and re- 
markably efficient. 

Pebeco is the product of the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in large 50c tubes. As only a small 
quantity is used at each brushing, it 1s very economical. 


Pebeco points the way to a toothsome old age. If you 
want to start on that road today, write for the Trial 
Tube and Test Papers. Send your name and address to 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 


en 


Portable Fire- 
proof Bungalows 


Boat Houses, Stores, Warehouses, Garages, 
etc., built at low 


fj cost by the Pruden Sy. stem 


oi interlocking, self-structuring sh units. No 
framework needed. No wood. You and helper easily 
erect or take down. Strong, durable and handsome 
as masonry. Three years of demonstrated success. 
Immediate shipments from stock, Write for catalog. 
Tell what building you're interested in. 


L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


“ROH: I-NOOR” 
PENCILS 


set too high a standard 
of quality for successful 
imitation. 


17 degrees and Copying 


“Koh-i-noor’ Pencils sup- 
plied by high-class stationers, 
-| dealers in drawing materials, 
artists’ supplies. 
“] /dlustvated list on application to 


bi "East 23rd Street, New York; 
and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
Cards, circulars, books, newspaper, Press $5. | {| structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Bigprofit | | J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

? printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 250-page catalogue free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


BAY . WAN TED—RIDER AGENTS?" 


bit a samp 


Dr. Esenwein 


1912 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are ae st 
fast. Write at once fer ull particulars and special offer. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow 
) TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it 
| to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to 

make at one small profit above actual factory cost. Buy 
direct as us at factory price and have the manufacturers’ guarantee behind your bicycle. 
i DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
yi] our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb models at the wonderful low 
pe we can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other 
\ actory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factorycost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BIC YCLES-—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out at once, at $38 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE rear whieels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything { in the bicycle liae at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT tut write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 


maniac of an editor in particular. 
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Taz NEWSPAPER GAME 


(Continued from Page 18) . 


IT arrived; but I had enough to get to a big 
Southwestern city some hundreds of miles 
north, and I went there. In a week or so I 
had a place as one of the assistants to the 
sporting editor of a morning paper. My 
part of the work was to look out for the 
amateur ball games and amateur sport of 
all kinds. I got twenty dollars a week. 
That place didn’t last long. One of the 
peculiarities of the editor was to discharge 
the first man in on any morning when the 
opposition morning paper beat us on a big 
story. I didn’t know that. One morning 
after I had been there a week or so I came 
whistling into the office about eleven 
o’clock. The editor was standing in the 
middle of the local room, with a crumpled 
copy of our paper in his hand. 

“Get out!’’ he squeaked. 
You’re fired! Get out!’’ 

““What for?’ I asked in amazement. 

“Don’t stand there asking fool ques- 
tions. You're fired, I tell you! Get out!” 

And he stamped back to his room. I 
waited at the foot of the stairs until the 
sporting editor came along and then I told 
him of my experience. ‘‘By George!’ he 
said, “I forgot to tell you about the old 
man. I’msorry. Where do you expect to 
go now?” 

The sporting editor fixed it so that I got 
the few dollars coming to me on my second 
week, and I walked over to the hotel and 
sat down in the lobby and thought bitter 
thoughts concerning the injustice of things 
in general and of that squeaky-voiced 
That got 
Neither did my applications 
So I decided 


“Get out! 


me nowhere. 
for work on the other papers. 
to go West. 

The most convenient way to travel, I 
thought, was to travel light, so I sold my 
little stock of personal possessions to a 
second-hand dealer, keeping my best suit— 
I had two then—and bought a soft hat and 
a gray flannel shirt. I sold everything I 
had except a few handkerchiefs and a change 
of underwear. Then I visited the ticket 
sealpers. J found a ticket for eleven 
dollars that would take me a good long way 
toward the setting sun, and I bought it. 
That night I walked down to the office, 
shook my fist at the editor’s room and took 
the train. 


How ! Barked for a Living 


The town I landed in was a railroad 
center with two poor newspapers. They 
didn’t want any men. I had about decided 
to try another trip and beat my way when 
I got a job as barker for a restaurant near 
the railroad station. My business was to 
stand outside the restaurant when trains 
came in and call the attention of the pas- 
sengers who got off to the unrivaled collec- 
tion of comestibles within at cheap prices. 

I fixed up a fancy line of vocal allurement 
for the unsuspecting traveling public and 
was quite successful in getting them to 
come in. The proprietor told me I was the 
best barker he had ever had. Besides, my 
habits were good and I was always in shape 
to work. He saved good food for me and, 
although I was in hourly fear that some one 
I knew might come along and discover the 
predicament of arising young journalist, I 
had a good time, a clean place to sleep and 
plenty to eat. Naturally I made friends 
with the regular customers. A good many 
of the conductors used to eat there. The 
town was a division point, and after a 
month or so the conductors knew me well 
enough to befriend me. 

“Say, kid,” said one of them, ‘‘what’s 
your idea in standing out here and yelling 
your head off about this bum grub?” 

“Why,” I replied, “‘I’ve got to do some- 
thing and this seems to be the only opening 
here for a bright young man like myself.” 

“How’d you like to go East?”’ he asked. 

I told him I had come out there to grow 
up with the country, but, now that he had 
mentioned it, the East looked pretty good 
to me and I’d like to go that way better 
than anything I knew. 

“All right,” he said, “‘hop on my train 
when I go out tonight.” 

I hopped on, much to the displeasure of 
the proprietor of the restaurant, who told 
me I was ruining a promising career as a 
barker by quitting him in that way. I 
rode in state to the end of that conductor’s 
run and he passed me on to the next con- 
ductor. This lasted all the way to Chicago, 
where I arrived sleek and well fed and with 


money in my pocket. Also I arrived | 
sombrero and a pair of tan-colored }; 
that I had bought from a cowboy who 
financially embarrassed at the momen 
the sale and was willing to sacrifice ¢] 
treasures for the wherewithal to pro 
rum. 

There was a man whom I had known 
boy who kept a hotel in that town, a1 
hunted him up. He was glad to see 
and extended the hospitalities of his be 
to me for as long as I cared to a 
all the newspaper offices, but soon fo 
that Chicago newspaper offices were di 
ent from those to which I had been a 
tomed. I got no farther than the ¢ 
reception rooms in most of them, anc 
the most emphatic refusal of work fi 
man who, ten or fifteen years later, ga 
a most important position. I rathe 
pected to have no luck and I didn 
much. If worst came to worst I cou 
another job as barker in a restaura 
waiter or assistant manager, for I had 
my eyes open and knew a lot of the 
of cheap eating places. 

Once in a while the boys on th 
paper wrote to me. I had written to 
of them from Chicago. One day I | 
telegram from one of the boys on th 
paper. ‘‘Come on,”’ it read; ‘‘the chie 
you can have a place on the local sta 


A Story With Hair on It 


I went on that night, first dispal it 
my sombrero and tan-colored boots 
hated to do that, but I figured I wall 
make much of a hit in the old local ro 0) 
that rig. I knew that from the guyi 
got on the streets of Chicago. When 
rived the chief told me I could go toy 
if I wanted to, for fifteen dollars a we 
grabbed that fifteen. And there I was 
again where I started. He didn’t kno 
and I didn’t tell him, but I would 
taken ten. 

‘There was a new city editor, a frien 
mine and a fine chap. He gave me an 
portunity. He handed me good as: 
ments and I progressed rapidly. It w 
long before I had the introductions 
the big stories and was allowed to. 
specials when nothing big was stir 
Still I had my troubles. One night al 
half past six I was sitting in the oj 
finishing some work. All the other | 
had gone to dinner. The telephone 
rang. I answered the call, which was} 
the police station. The lieutenant 
there had been a murder out in the eas 
party of the city; that a woman ha 
found in the cellar of her house stra 
and that the coroner was just starti 
the place. 

I knew the coroner would have tol 
past our office, so I left a note for the 
editor telling him I was on the case| 
jumped downstairs. The coroner | 
by; I stopped him and he let me ride: 
him. We reached the scene of the mul 
in half an hour. The house was as 
and-a-half affair in an outside subdiy) 
of the city, and the building nearest 
was a hundred yards away. The we 
had been found by her husband—whc 
a tinner and had been working on a ro! 
the same street —when he returned for! 
per at six o’clock. She had been draj 
to a corner of the cellar and strangle! 
a cloth flour-bag that was wound tir! 
round her neck. 

It was a good story. I had a crackt 
before the police got there, and I talk 
everybody and got everything beari 
the case. Nobody had seen a man go! 
out of the house, but it was apparentt 
the woman had been killed soon after 
ner, for she had been washing that day 
her clothes were still in the tub. The 
band said she had left the clothes i 
tub in order to prepare the dinner and 
eat it with him. I discovered, or tho 
discovered, that the husband and wife 
not on good terms, and that was eno ( 
me. 


I got back to the office about! 
o’clock, bursting with the story, whicW 
the most sensational murder we hac 
for some time. I told the city editor h 
I had and he shouted excitedly: “ 
every darned line you can! You can@ 
all the space in the paper. And put 
on it!’”? That meant to make the 0 
sensational, which I was aching to do, 

I sat down and went at it, always be! 
in mind my instructions to liven it uy#! 


A Smooth 
Range 


can’t help wanting a new Plain 
net Glenwood; it is so Smooth 
easy to clean, no filigree or fussy 
mentation, just the natural black 
finish—‘‘The Mission Style” ap- 
to a range. 


It Cooks and Bakes 


rfection and is equipped with every 
»vement for saving time and labor. 


ae” 


This 
Range is 
also made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas Oven 
instead of 
End Style 
as shown. 


Coal, Wood and Gas Range 


is not desired, this range can be had with 
copper reservoir on the end opposite fire 
It can be furnished with fire box at either 
or left of oven, as ordered, also with the 
yood Ash Chute that conveys the ashes 
to ash barrel in cellar. 


Cabinet 


ilenwood 


the Range that Makes Cooking Easy 


ve for free booklet 51 of the Plain Cabinet 
wood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


200 in Prizes; 
to Good Cooks 


$50, 2nd $25, 3rd $15, 4th, 5th and 
6th $10, and 44 of $5 to $1 each. 


Equal division in case of tie. 


id your favorite recipe to win one of 
cash prizes for the 50 best recipes for 


ng ina 
DOUBLE 


AVO R Y BOILER 


Vu'll get the prize book, any- COOKS 


ree sizes, tin or enamel, 75c up. Look them 
hardware or department stores. 
ter, Savory Coffee Percolator. 
1 and 


| Contest closes Dec. 1,12. Cereals yes 
2 Savory Double Boiler cooks aie 
: best way—with live steam. Vegetables 2s 
s food taste better because Fruit, 4 
es the flavor. Can't burn— Puddings Fe 
no watching. etc ss 


on 3 


Savory 
Savory 
Cake Box are best in their line, 
Send for bookle-—FREE. 

HE REPUBLIC METALWARE CO. 
epublic St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Meee: = ATs 
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» 10 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. The best typewriter 
in the world; as good as any machine 
at any price, Entire line visible. Back 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribbon, uni- 
versal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted 
everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Free for a very small service. 
No selling necessary. 

a and to learn of our easy terms and full 
at One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER.” 


he Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
|, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


508 Cedar St., Elyria, O. (2) 
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I turned out a dime-novel yarn about that 
murder. It had hair on it all right. When 
I got to the identity of the murderer or to 
the discussion of motives I was going 
finely. With the information I had concern- 
ing the woman’s trouble with her husband 
I dashed off this gem, while describing the 
body and its discovery by the reporter 
and the coroner: ‘‘As she lay there, there 
was an expression on her face that forced 
the thought that she had been struck by 
one she loved; not pain, not anger, only 
surprise and grief.” 

We all thought that was great when the 
proofs came down, and it certainly did look 
fine in full-face type in the paper next 
morning. Then the afternoon papers came 
out and each had an editorial condemning 
the paper for printing an accusation of this 
kind against the husband, who clearly was 
not the murderer; condemning the editor 
who passed it, and particularly telling how 
many kinds of a fool the reporter was who 
wrote it. One of the editorial writers 
went a bit into my journalistic history, to 
my confusion, and both agreed I was a 
star-spangled donkey and should be sweep- 
ing streets instead of working as a reporter. 
That started all the “‘Pro Bono Publico”’ 
and ‘‘Amazed Reader” letter-to-the-editors 
boys, and the way they scalped me was 
sickening. It got to be more of a sensation 
than the murder itself. Two preachers 
preached about the ‘‘Irresponsibility of 
the Press’’.on the following Sunday night, 
and one of them flayed me alive. The op- 
position papers printed the sermons in full 
and the weekly papers took a hack at it. I 
sneaked round on the back streets for a 
fortnight. I expected to be discharged, 
but the managing editor never mentioned 
the thing to me. 


Larry Donovan’s Jump 


Not long after this I had further proof 
that the managing editor was my friend. 
It had been announced that Larry Don- 
ovan, who had emulated Steve Brodie and 
had jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge, was 
coming to our town to jump over our falls, 
a feat that had never been accomplished 
successfully. For six nights I had the as- 
signment,‘‘ Find Larry Donovan.” For six 
nights I kept on the trail of Larry, and he 
did not arrive. On the seventh night I had 
the same assignment. That night I played 
pool until eleven o’clock and came back to 
the office with the usual report that Larry 
had not arrived. We ran a column of short 
local jottings each day under the head of 
“Town Talk,’ and each member of the staff 
was expected to contribute five items. I 
turned in my five town talks that night. 
The first one was “Where is Larry 
Donovan?” 

Next morning the opposition paper in- 
formed the city adequately where Larry 
Donovan was. He was in the hospital, 
having arrived in the city the night before 
and made the jump. Any time the city 
editor wanted me to work after that he 
wrote down my assignment and after it 
the words, ‘‘and find Larry Donovan.” 

In about a year and a half things began 
coming my way. I had my salary raised to 
eighteen dollars a week and was made base- 
ball reporter and dramatic critic. Base- 
ball came in the summer when the theaters 
were not running, and there was no base- 
ball when the dramatic season wason. My 
baseball and theatrical stories were popular 
with the people, but intensely unpopular 
with the persons who owned the ball club 
and the playhouses, for I told the truth 
about both institutions. I became a per- 
sonage. When my friends came to town 
I could pass them into the theaters, and I 
always was good for reserved seats at the 
ball games. Also I was making some 
money by corresponding for out-of-town 
papers and I considered that my career in 
journalism was safely begun. 

Then there came a state convention to 
the city. I was put in charge of the story. 
A lot of out-of-town reporters were there 
and I knew I had to make good, for these 
stern critics would see my work every 
morning, while nobody on theground would 
see the stories they telegraphed back until 
their papers came in by mail, and there 
would only be a few of these. I had two 
of the boys to help me and we worked 
practically all the time. We were doing 
very well and had even received a word of 
commendation from the managing editor, 
until the morning of the day when the 
nomination for governor was to be made. 

There were two or three candidates, I 


| had my story all written, when a man 
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Western Lechrr. 
Sturtevant 


\ VAcUUM CLEANERS 


The CleanWay 
to Clean 


AH istyo ric Event 


in Vacuum Cleaning 


In the development of vacuum cleaning two epoch- 
making improvements stand out in bold relief. 


One is the STURTEVANT SUCTION FAN which has 


made household vacuum cleaning simpler, easier and more 
thorough. 


The other is the WESTERN-ELECTRIC MOTOR 


which gave to the vacuum cleaning machine a new stability 
and power. 


These two far-reaching improvements have now been 
combined in the Western-Electric-Sturtevant Vacuum 
Cleaner. 


The result brings household vacuum cleaning to a new 
point of perfection. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. and Principal Cities 
Write For Bulletin No. 8223 to 


Western Eseciric Company 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul San Francisco Seattle 
Buffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City Denver Oakland Portland 
Philadelphia Savannah Cincinnati Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles 

Boston Chicago Indianapolis Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City 


Prepare for College 


You can prepare for College 


at Home or complete your high school 


work at home by our simpli- 
fied correspondence methods. Our courses meet all entrance 
requirements ; they are written by members of the faculties 
of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technolo- 
gy, Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 
The American School is one of the largest educational insti- 
tutions in the world and employs no agents, solicitors’or col- 
lectors. Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5759 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


WONDER 
20 Plans show- 
m@| and large floor plans for 20 
and Houses, costing $2,000 
homes. Send silver or stamps. 


a2 
KEITH’S HOUSES 
d ing photo views 
Ba! selected types of Keith's best 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
» M. L. KEITH 


A New Book of 
| as actually built 10c 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
for practical, inexpensive 
513 McKnig t Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Authority *4% to 
Styles  %6% 


First for business wear, first at the club, 
first and foremost in sty/e for any occasion 
are Ralston Shoes. 


Wonderful comfort in them, too. 
Built on foot-moulded forms to 
really fii. No “‘breaking-in”’ misery. 


Our Booklet ‘‘ Style Talk’’ Free 


Shows the requirements of the 
season's fashion in men’s shoes 
for every occasion, 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 

985 Main Street 

Campello 

(Brockton) 

Mass. 

No. 162 


Black Tuscan 
Balmoral, 

Pall Mall Last. 
Also in Tan Russia. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


wer 


Sold in over 3000 towns. 


UNION MADE 
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MID the richness of 

silken tapestry and 
storied marble, where taste 
is cultivated and commands 
the best — there is found 
unvarying appreciation of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


Whether the service be 
simple or elaborate, this. 
charming dessert confection 
is always appropriate and 
it always pleases. 


In ten cent tins — 
_ Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE. TOKENS—another delicate 
sweet with a Coating of rich chocolate. 


, GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 
other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 
brooders. Low prices on all stock and eggs. 
How to raise and make hens lay, Get myplans. 
They all say it's great—this book—only 15 
cents. Price list free. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 83, Rheems, Pa, 


'g Thermos ‘ 


25 Chicks and Metal Brooder $6 


Start right with COOLEY DAY-OLD CHICKS THAT GROW— 
prize winning stock—White Leghorns, 
B.Rocks,orR.I.Reds. Most practical Fire- 
less Brooder, raises chicks in any weather, 
Don’t worry with incubators and poor — 

hatches. CHICK BOOKLET, prices on Ae A Da <n 
chicks in quantities, and on Hatching & CSS: v, 


Eges,free. FE. COOLEY, Frenchtown,N.J. 


Learn 


0S 


Makes Traveling and 
Vacation Trips Safe 


Away with Suspenders 


and Belts 
Wear Stanford Hip-Fit 
The Perfect “Invisible” Trousers Supporter 


Makes trousers fit and hang 
perfectly. Holds shirt down 
and drawersup. Affords you 
neat, commanding appearance. 
Gives comfortable support to 
back and stomach without 
binding. Sanitary —Cool— 
Serviceable. Sufficient elastic in sides and back to 
assure comfort and freedom of movement at all 
times. Goes with short trousers too—and prevents 
the boy from getting round shoulders. Thousands 
in use all giving perfect satisfaction—no boy 
or man will wear suspenders or belt after wearing 
a Stanford ‘ Hip-Fit.”” If your tailor or dealer 
cannot supply you, send waist measure taken 
snugly above hips under trousers, accompanied by 
money order for $1.00, and we will promptly fill 
your order. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed —or money refunded, 
For men_ with large pro- 
truding abdomen, requiring 
more than ordinary sup- 
port, we make a combina- 


tion trouser and stomach 
supporter—price $1.50. 


Hip-Fit Mfg. Co. 
60 E. Grand Street, New York 


Tailors, Dealers and Side Line 
salesmenareinvited towrite us, 


Public drinking cups are a 
fertile source of contagion—a Yam 
serious menace to health, The 
Thermos Bottle is the sanitary 
means of having drinking water pure, cold 
and sparkling when traveling. A Thermos 
Bottle in your room at summer hotels and 
boarding houses prevents sickness from im- 
pure water. Boil the water, chill it, and keep 
it cold ina Thermos Bottle. Hot or cold drink- 
ables or hot soup carried in Thermos doubles 
the pleasures of refreshment hour on picnics 
or outings, 

Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours, 


Thermos Bottles $1 up. Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up 
On Sale at Best Stores 


Some dealers and some people are of the opin- 


ion that there are different makes of Thermos 


Bottles. There is only one Thermos. If your 
dealer will not sell you genuine Thermos, we will 
ship you direct, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Write for catalog of all Thermos products. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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I knew to be in the confidence of the bosses 
came in and told me it had been decided to 
name a certain man. I changed my story, 
put a paragraph at the head of it giving 
this news and went to bed. Next morning 
I came early to the office. I felt pretty 
good. I was the first man in—but one. 
That one was the managing editor. I 
found. him standing in the middle of the 
local room with a copy of the paper 
crumpled in his hand, giving an exact imi- 
tation of the managing editor who had 
discharged me a long time before. 

“Tt’s all off,” I thought; ‘‘I’m fired.” 

**What do you mean by this?” shouted 
the managing editor. ‘‘What do you 
mean by making a fool of me in this way? 
Why did you print that this man is to 
be nominated when I know that another 
one is?”’ 

I explained. That didn’t seem to satisfy 
him. He was so angry that he sputtered. 
Then it came out that at a conference of the 
bosses the night before it had been decided 
to nominate a certain other man who was 
considered most available—he was beaten, 
by the way. The managing editor had 
been at the conference. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?” I asked. 

“Get out!’ he yelled. ‘‘Get out!” 

It all sounded familiar. I wondered if 
all managing editors acted that way. All 
real ones I had ever known did anyhow. I 
left him in the middle of the floor and stood 
at the bottom of the stairs until the boys 
who were on the story with me came along. 
I told them the story and said I thought I 
was discharged. They said they’d quit if I 
was. I told them they probably would any- 
how, but we made that compact and went 
upstairs to see what was coming out of it. 

I went in to the managing editor. 

“‘ Chief ” T began. 

“What time does the convention open?” 
he asked—rather irrelevantly, I thought. 

“Ten o’clock.” 

“Well, you’d better be getting over there 
if you're going to do the story.” His eyes 
twinkled. He certainly was my friend. 

In addition to my baseball and theatrical 
work, I had been writing, several times a 
week, half a dozen short stories about funny 
little things I had seen or heard. These we 
ran under the headline, ‘“‘Side Lights on 
Life.” I noticed, on reading the exchanges 
to get baseball and theatrical clippings for 
the Sunday edition, that a paper in a big 
city to the west of us reprinted a good many 
of these short stories of mine. ‘If they 
are good enough to reprint why wouldn’t 
that editor like them at first hand?” Iasked 
myself. 

I determined to ask him. So I went up 
there on my first day off and did ask him. 
He said he would like to print them first 
hand if he knew who wrote them. I told 
him I did. He engaged me to do theaters, 
hotels, this short stuff and specials and said 
he would give me twenty-five dollars a 
week. That was as much as our city editor 
got. It was wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. I went back, resigned, and in two 
weeks I was working in the new place. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series of 
six articles on the Newspaper Game. The fifth 
will appear in an early number. 


Not His Affair at Allll 


R. B. B. HAMLIN, a New York manu- 
facturer, says that when he was asmall 
boy his father, a presiding elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Pennsyl- 
vania, took him out to Ohio to enter him 
as a student in a small Methodist college. 
“When we got off the train,’”’ said Doctor 
Hamlin, “‘the whole town seemed to be in a 
battle. It was a coal-mining district, I for- 
got tosay; and two groups of husky miners 
with fists and clubs were doing their level 
best to destroy one another. There were 
twenty fights going at once! The town 
marshal was standing in a doorway, looking 
on calmly. 

“‘T rather enjoyed the sight; but my 
father, as a minister of the gospel, was 
naturally very much shocked. Holding 
me by the hand, he made for the place 
where the town marshal stood. 

““¢What does this outrage mean?’ the old 
gentleman demanded. 

“«¢T his is payday at the mines,’ explained 
the marshal in a strong Teutonic accent; 
‘and every payday this happens—the Irish 
miners fights with the Welsh miners.’ 

“But why don’t you stop it?’ asked my 
father. 

‘“**For why should I interfere?’ said the 
marshal simply. ‘I’m German!’”’ 


Now 
real satisf 
in baseball uniform, 
for uniforms that 
good and are good—get 


DsM 


We make’em, cap to sho 
amateur and professional, G 
variety of colors and desj 
See the D & M special eg 
showing Actual Cloth Sa 
Prompt and satisfactory service for gi 
and college teams. 
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All D & M Baseball Sundries an¢ 
Supplies FULLY GUARANTEED 


Special catalog and price list (with cloth 
ples) can be had 
from any dealer 
or from us. Ask 
your dealer also for 
our 1912 catalog of 
Athletic Goods and 
“Official Baseball 
Rules for 1912,’’ 
Free. If he hasn’t 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMP 
Department P Plymouth, 


Keep Your Own Ra 
in Perfect Shape 


You don’t have to be an expert to keep 
razor so it will always shave you with e 
comfort—just use the expert’s strop—t 


New Torrey 
Honing Stro 


The result of over half-a-century of strop 
ing. Get one of these wonderful strops at 
dealer’s and enjoy a cool, smooth, close § 
every day—in perfect comfort and withol 
slightest irritation to the skin. Price, 50 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 
dealer cannot show you the New Torrey H 
Strop—write us for full information. Bo 
all about shaving, sent free on request. — 
DEALERS —Write for full particulars ¢ 
special proposition. ‘ 

Get a Torrey Razor—best made. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. — 
Worcester, I 
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HIS school prepared these three 1 
in their own homes, to become su¢ 
nurses. One writes, “I have mor 

offered than I can accept.” Another, ‘ 

worked for eight different physicians. 
third, “I receive $20 to $30 a week.” 


Our method of training has made it pos}! 
thousands of women, with and withoull 
experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as prolp 
nurses. _—_——_— I 

Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’ |i! 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with f 
interesting experiences by our graduates, Elevally 


Jamestow|! 


An air gun thi 
through one-half inc)! 


- Many times more pf 
spring guns. Uses compressed a 


brakes, rock drills, etc. 15c pays for 1,000 sh« 
30 cents). Practical for small game. i 
stock. Nickel barrel. Takes down. 

dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of P 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular fi f 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg.;* 
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This is one of six Alco Trucks in the service of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis. Five were purchased on re-orders. 
A re-order indicates a satisfied owner 


Giant Locomotive Gtrels 


Ha | LD hae 


Go Into Alco Tracks 


VERYONE marvels at the 
locomotive. Its wonderful 
strength, its great power, its 

fleetness, excite enthusiasm in every 
red-blooded person. It is a super- 
human monster that has carried 
civilization into the wilderness. 


It took 76 years to produce this trans- 
portation machine—this ‘‘ mechanical 
mule’’—as the American Locomotive 


Company builds it. 


Three generations of engineers have 
worked upon it and the present gener- 
ation has made it the greatest annihilator 
of time, the greatest agent of prosperity 
in existence. 


50,000 of its kind have been built by 
the American Locomotive Company. 
It has hauled you, your family, the 
things you eat and the things you wear. 
It has done this in every State in 
America—in South Africa, in China 
and in the Argentine,—in almost every 
latitude and longitude. 

Its success is due to a considerable 
degree to the stuff that is in it—the 


steels. They are rare create 
of miles of service over railroads under 
the watchful eyes of men who know, in 
the tropics and in frigid zones, have 
tested these steels. Raging. blizzards, 
driving storms, steep grades, sharp 
curves, rough road beds, have proven 
this metal’s pre-eminence. 


No one has cataloged these steels like 
the American Locomotive Company. 
No one knows what strains they will 
bear, what shocks they will stand, what 
vibrations they will endure as does the 
American Locomotive Company. 

There is only one vehicle today that 
approaches this locomotive. That veht- 
cle is the Alco motor truck. It is made 
by the American Locomotive Company. 

That same good stuff that goes into 
these locomotives goes also into Alco 
trucks. The steels in the Alco are the 
same steels. 

Seventy-six years of transportation 
experience have produced the Alco. It 
is an experience that no one else build- 
ing motor trucks possesses. It is a rare 
experience—and the most logical one 


Millions’ 


in the world upon which to produce 
motor trucks that endure. For after 
all, the genesis of the motor truck leads 
back to the time when locomotives 
travelled over the road, not on rails. A 
motor truck today is a road locomotive. 


Everyone admits the connection be- 
tween the two. Nearly all catalogs of 
motor truck manufacturers contain some 
reference to the locomotive. Nearly 
every motor truck salesman alludes to 
the locomotive. 

With others only claiming the simi- 
larity, the American Locomotive Com- 
pany actually builds both—the American 
Locomotive and the Alco Motor Truck. 

And here is evidence that the truck 
profits by the relationship: 

62 per cent of all Alco trucks 
were purchased on re-orders. 


A re-order is a dollars and cents 
expression of a satisfied owner. 


Possibly the Alco is serving —and 


- saving—in the very same line of business 


as yours. ‘The new 6+ page Alco cata- 
log will inform you. Write for it today. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1880 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Builders also of Alco 6-Cylinder and 4-Cylinder Motor Cars and Alco Taxicabs 


Chicago Branch: 2501 Michigan Avenue 
Boston Branch: 567 Boylston Street 


Movers of the World’s 
Goods since 1835 


Canadian Headquarters: 
4280 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal 


Capital, $50,000,000 
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A new business tool for the 
battering down of delivery 
costs—that’s what the new 


Ford delivery car ‘1s. 


makes horse 


It 


delivery an 


antiquated extravagance. 
It increases delivery efh- 
ciency—reduces operating 
expenses—extends: terri- 


tory. 


It’s a needed tool. 


John Wanamaker is one of the many thousands 
of American merchants who are using a com- 
plete equipment of this truly wonderful car. Its 
price is but $700 f. o. b., Detroit, complete with all 


equipment. 


‘Today get latest catalogue and name 


of your nearest Ford dealer from the Ford Motor 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS 250% Profit 


A new invention. Wonderful little article. Works auto- 
matically. Sells like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Big demand. Easy sales. Money back to any customer 
not pleased. Free sample to workers. 


THOMAS MFG. Co., 5468 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ALL 


Y “Visible T ypewriters, factory rebuilt and allother 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 14 to 44 mfrs. 
Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 


4 ry peuriternapotion: 34-36W.LakeSt.,Chicago, Ill. 


prices allowing rental to apply on price. 


- BARTY BELTS 


(Trade Mark.) Agents Wanted. 
Friction Rubber Coated 

, WON’T SLIP, SOIL or TEAR 

State Waist Measure 


‘ i_ 1 Belt 15c—2 Belts 25c Postpaid 
Woodward Sales Co., 1061 Caxton Bldg., Chicago 


50 CALLING CARDS $1 


Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die-stamped 
stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
Charles H, Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada, 


Small limited group, few places 
vacant. Unusual accommodation, 
Moderate price. Under leadership of 


College instructor and managed by experienced bureau. Write 
teday for information. Room 23, No. 955 Grand Avenue, Chicago. 


“The Paint that Brims Over 
with Sunlight’’ 


This paint, made by a secret process, will 
give much better results in your plant 
Letus tell you why it givesfrom 19 to 36 per 
cent. more light, decreasing cost of artificial 
light—why it is most sanitary —why it will 
not flake nor scale—why it stays white long- 
est—why it spreads more easily —why it is 
used by hundreds of leading industrial plants. 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet 
of ceiling and wall space to cover, write 
us on your letter-head and we will send 
you free a sample board showing the 
tile-like surface of Rice’s Mill White 
“A Clean Plant.’’ 


Address Department I, 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Providence, R. I. 
Originatcrs of the Mill White Idea 


and our booklet, 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


thought the same thing, but would have 
talked about the weather; and that is 
diplomacy. 

“The Princess Bezzanna,”’ observed the 
king, who usually called her Betsy Ann to 
Jimmy, “is very careful of her dainty 
things—and has them a long time.” 

““That’s the trouble,” protested Jimmy. 
“She was having a new robe just like that 
one, except for a difference in the em- 
broidery. Don’t you see the commercial 
strangulation in that? If the crown 
princess can wear a last year’s frock, what 
do you expect the rest of the women to do? 
And how do you expect to stimulate the 
weaving industry?” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t wear it,” 
puzzled the king, “‘if it is pretty and in 
good condition.’ 

“Of course there’s no reason why she 
shouldn’t when there’s no difference be- 
tween a new one and an old one. Why, 
Great Scott! man, don’t you see how badly 
you need a change of fashions four times 
a year? The fashions are the backbone of 
America’s national prosperity. No nation 
is prosperous until the women are allowed 
to put into immediate circulation all the 
money the men can make. America is the 
richest country in the world because it is a 
voluntary slave to its wives and daughters! 
American women see to it that the money 
never stays in one place long enough to 
grow decrepit and useless. There is no 
curse to a nation like idle wealth. Every- 
body in America is always on the edge of 
being broke, but they’re going to have 
plenty more money tomorrow, and they 
know it; so who gives a hang for expenses 
anyhow!”’ 

“‘T don’t quite get you,’ returned the 
king in some perplexity; ‘‘but I do gather 
that America must be a very extravagant 
place.” 

“America’s extravagance is her most 
valuable possession,” boasted Jimmy 
proudly. ‘“‘She has made the rest of the 
world look like a piker hunting a five-cent 
share in a bet on a dollar book. A frugal 
nation hides every coin it gets; and aftera 
while, with all its money out of circulation, 
it has to be frugal.” 

“‘T tumble,” acknowledged the king, his 
eyes brightening with an awakened percep- 
tion. ‘‘So long as the people of the country 
keep trading their commodities rapidly with 
each other they all enjoy more and are no 
worse off.” 

“You get that so quick that it’s a cinch 
your ancestors were Americans,’ admired 
Jimmy. “Now I’m a tailor, and you’re 
a shoemaker, and Teddy is a cabinetmaker. 
You wear your clothes until they won’t 
hold together, and Teddy wears his shoes 
until they drop off, and I sit on the same 
old chair until it breaks down under me. 
Then we all three stop looking at the pig 
hunting an acorn and get up reluctantly — 
because we’ve been inactive so long we’re 
lazy—and start to work. I make you a 
suit of clothes, and you make Teddy’s 
family some shoes, and Teddy makes me 
a new chair—and we’re richer than we were 
before by the possession of things we enjoy; 
but we all go to sleep again, because 
nobody wants anything we have in ex- 
change for anything we might want. All 
at once, king, you get an extravagant 
streak. Maybe you’ve seen a girl; but, 
anyhow, you take a fool notion that you 
want two suits of clothes and you want to 
trade me shoes for them. I’m stocked on 
shoes, but I tell you that if you’ll trade 
shoes with Teddy for another chair for me 
I’ll make the clothes. In order to get Teddy 
to take more shoes you have to show him 
something fancy, which is extravagance on 
his part; so we all get busy again. 

“Then I get extravagant. My wife sees 
Teddy’s wife’s faney shoes and wants some 
likethem. Then I make an extra fancy suit 
for Teddy; and the first thing you know 
we’re all at it, hammer and tongs, improy- 
ing our product and rolling in luxury, which 
consists in having a lot of things that make 
you happy because you don’t need them— 
and we’re hunting for a market on the out- 
side which will enable us to obtain more 
luxuries and widen our scope of enjoyment. 
We're extravagant and alive from head to 
foot, and happy—because we’re keyed up 
to the top notch of appreciation.” 

“Fine business!’’ declared the king 
enthusiastically; then a shade of distress 
crossed his face—‘‘but we’re all working 
very hard!” he objected. 
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Look for pint 
in shoe 


The 
Buster 


No Matter 
What Style 


of shoe you like, you'll find it in 
The Florsheim line. There are 
live styles for young men and 
young: old men; conservative 
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“Now you’re getting it,’’ applauded 
Jimmy. ‘ Work is the healthiest and most 
fascinating amusement in the world. 
America’s greatest gift to civilization was 
the art of hustling. We hustle so hard 
that we jerk every red corpuscle in our 
veins through our systems at about the 
speed of wireless; and, as a result, we can 
run faster, jump farther, lift more, court a 
girl quicker and stay young longer than 
any other people on earth—black, white, 
red or yellow. I guess I brag a lot—but an 
American just can’t help it. He has so 
much to brag about; and, besides that, 
he’s a good fellow and generous, and wants 
the rest of the world to enjoy what he does. 
The only way he can do that is to tell them 
about it.” 

“They should be grateful,’ acknowl- 
edged the king seriously. ‘I cannot tell 
you how thankful I am that the gentleman 
whom we were fortunate enough to have 
saved from the reefs to be our guest is an 
American.” 

To give him just credit, Jimmy blushed; 
and he looked at the king hard for a 
minute. 

‘“No; you’re not stringing me,” he de- 
cided. ‘I guess I deserve a kidding; but 
I’ve spent three years in foreign lands, and 
every time anybody says America I look 
round for a gatepost. I want to fly up 
there and clap my wings and crow.” 

The king put his hand on Jimmy’s 
shoulder in friendly fashion. 

“T hope we shall keep you hustling 
enough so that you won’t be homesick,” he 
suggested. 


“Don’t!” begged Jimmy. ‘When you | 


say homesick I have a pale green-and- 
yellow feeling under my Jaws. Let’s get 
down to business.” 

“All right,” agreed the king, always 
eager for that topic. “I suppose we'll 
organize a fashions company immediately.” 

“Not on your life!” said Jimmy. “I'll 
give Betsy Ann a little hint—and if I know 
that girl as I think I do the work’s done. 
All she needs is a start, and if she doesn’t 
have six to twelve new outfits every spring, 
summer, fall and winter, so different that 
everything she ever wore before would be a 
disgrace to wear again, I miss my guess.” 

“But that would be a terrible waste,” 
protested the king, unable so quickly to 
dissociate himself from the old ideas. 

“You get it!’’ responded Jimmy, much 
pleased. ‘‘Why, man, we can’t get the 
women to wasting money soon enough to 
make a market for all our new products! 
We're going at it the right way, though, 
because we have a crackerjack fashion 
leader. A pretty girl like Betsy Ann, with 
a new set of fashions every ninety days, can 
make all the women in the kingdom think 
they could look as pretty as she does if they 
only had the same kind of clothes. What 
we want to do is to organize the weaving 
industries.” 

“T know; and grab off fifty-one per cent 
of the stock,’”’ supplemented the king. “I 
don’t understand quite what you mean by 
that, but I know it’s the proper thing to do.” 

“Grabbing off fifty-one per cent of the 
stock is the very foundation and backbone 
of American commerce,”’ announced Jimmy 
with the positiveness of a schoolmaster. 
“That is what has made us great.” 

Teddy came back from a yawning new 
opening in the base of the mountain with a 
disappointed air. 

“They’ve found a rich deposit of metal 
all right,” he stated wearily; ‘‘but it’s only 
gold.” 

“Rough lines,’? commented the king. “I 
had hoped that we should find iron.” 

“You have plenty of iron right over 
there, but you don’t know how to extract 
it,’ remarked Jimmy. “You don’t mean 
to say that gold is a nuisance in Isola, do 
you?” 

“We have more of it than of anything 
else,’ complained the king. “It isn’t hard 
enough, however, to be of much value ex- 
cept for ornaments. Do you know of any 
other use for it?” ; 

“Not unless I could get it back home,” 
replied Jimmy. ‘I’m sorry you have so 
much of it; and the only way I see for us 
to protect ourselves is for you and me}to 
organize a gold-extracting company, drain 
every last ton out of these mountains and 
file it away for future reference.” 

“All right, if you say that’s the ticket,” 
agreed the king. ‘‘We keep fifty-one per 
cent of the stock, of course.” 

“Nothing like it,’ corrected Jimmy 
hastily. ‘‘We keep a hundred and one per 
cent of it and offer premiums for highspeed! 
That gold’s mighty dangerous until it’s dug 
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That ‘Bull’? Durham tobacco in the 
homely muslin sack has made millions 
of friends—and it’s been /o/ding and 
increasing its friends for over fifty-two 
years. 

Last year alone 352,000,000 sacks of 
‘Bull’? Durham were sold to men who 
are loyal to this clean, honest, undoctored 


tobacco—as their fathers and grandfathers... 


were before them. 


That’s what the sign of 
the Bull means—good to- 
bacco that’s always good. 


That’s what the big 
success of ‘Bull’? Durham 
means—a smoke you can al- 
ways depend on. Try it to- 
day—at the nearest dealer’s. 
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out and locked up in some place where we 
can sit over it.” 

_“T don’t see why it’s dangerous,”’ objected 
the king. 

‘Just because somebody’s going to drop 
in here to tinker his airship some day—and 
he’ll go away and tell the news. If the rest 
of the world finds out you have gold—to 
say nothing of several undug diamonds— 
they’ll get in here if they have to work 
through those mountains with toothpicks 
or pull up your reefs by the roots. Then 
your pretty little kingdom of Isola will be 
gone; and all the civilized nations of the 
world, with the exception of greedy and 
money-mad America, will go to war over 
Isola’s tatters.” 

The king took some time for study over 
that proposition; and, as the restless Teddy 
was chasing a scrawny little mountain goat 
up among the rocks, Jimmy sat silently by 
the king and looked down over the Valley 
of Isola in the speculative mood of a general 
planning his campaign. 

Isola was a beautiful little niche cut into 
the side of creation and shut off from the 
rest of the world by an almost semicircular 
range of mountains through which no man 
had, as yet, found passage. It was about 
fifty miles long on the ocean front; but that 
side, too, was shut in by vertical cliffs, ex- 
cept for a narrow concealed passage which 
led into a clear little bay. From the bay to 
the mines at the western extremity of Isola, 
a distance of about thirty-five miles, 
wound a river, fed by strong mountain 
springs and navigable for barges almost 
its entire length. At the joining of the 
river with the bay was the principal town, 
of about five thousand inhabitants; and 
dotted here and there were small villages 
which were little more than farming centers. 
To the north, so high up on the mountain- 
side that the top of its tower commanded 
a distant view of the ocean over the tops 
of the cliffs, stood the rambling big stone 
palace of the king. To the south, and at 
the other extremity of the main north-and- 
south highway, was the palace of Onalyon, 
the chief representative in this age of the 
long-ago deposed half of the royal family. 

It was a fair land, and full of glorious 
opportunity, and there was no use in 
Jimmy Smith’s wasting his time or eating 
his heart out with whining homesickness for 
that other fair land of opportunity —home! 

The only way for a man to escape home- 
sickness in a strange land is to link himself 
to the country by a marriage with one of 
its daughters, and that method was not 
at all unattractive as he thought it over. 
He could make his choice of a wife, if the 
matter were left to him, without a minute’s 
delay; and there flashed into his mind a 
rather uncomfortable picture of a slender, 
graceful, brown-haired and sparkling-eyed 
girl with pink cheeks, chatting gayly on the 
arm of a dolled-up, black-bearded prince in 
gray and gold, and with actual ruffles round 
his wrists and neck. 

If he couldn’t outrush a man who would 
dress like that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Why, put it as modestly as he 
might, Jimmy Smith was the smartest 
man in Isola and was bound to be the 
richest; and, after the most searching ex- 
amination, he was bound to admit that he 
was alivemember. Hesaw no reason why 
he should hang back simply because he 
had no handle to his name! He could out- 
play any prince in Isola at any game they’d 
let him sit in, and the best was none too 
good for him—except possibly in the case 
of the Princess Bezzanna, who was too 
good for anybody. Since she would prob- 
ably have to marry, however, he felt he 
could pick her the best possible husband 
with his eyes shut. 

All at once he remembered that she had 
giggled at him—and suddenly he felt him- 
self reduced to about the importance of a 
shriveled peanut. Who was he, anyhow, 
to dare aspire to a glorious creature like 
that? He had a long nose and he was 
acutely conscious that his ears stuck out, 
that his hands were big and muscularly 
ugly—and had hair on them. Was he to 
suppose that a girl who could pick and 
choose among all the marriageable men, and 
who had eyes, would fall madly in love with 
him because he knew how to make gun- 
powder and could knock a baseball farther 
than any man on his prize factory team? 
He was a coarse, crude, ill-favored lump of 
humanity—and his pants didn’t fit! He 
wanted to go home. 

‘““What’s on your mind, Old Sport?” 
asked the king cordially. 

““T was just wondering about that tower 
over there,’’ responded Jimmy, who realized 
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for the first, time that he had been lo 
steadily at it for the past half-hour wi 
seeing it. 

The king turned grave. 

“That is the tomb of the Crown Pr 
Wahanita,” he soberly replied. “Itj 
where she spent the last years of her lif 

“Why, it looks more like a factory 
ney than anything else!’’ protested Ji 
“There isn’t a window in it—unlessj 
the other side.” z 

“There is a small opening on the fa 
where one stone was left out. The op 
was used for the purpose of passing f{¢ 
to her as long as she lived; and the 
moner who had induced her to 
with him and marry him, and hide 
mountain cave, was permitted to hay 
the food. When she died, a year 
later, Isola had no further use for hin 
he didn’t mind.” 

Jimmy shuddered. The evening gs 
to have grown suddenly chill. 

“T’ll take it back,” he said. “@ 
ancestors didn’t come from America 
there any other monuments like 
Isola?”’ 

“No more have been necessary 
king significantly remarked. “The 
of the royal family has remained unt: 
through all the centuries since.’ 

Jimmy Smith, feeling particular] 
immediately began the tedious a 
ful process of picking the Princess Bez 
out of his heart; and he had a sense 
tiveness that when he got through 
would be nothing left of that organ 
had previously believed he loved h 
now he was so sure of it he could 
writhed in agony had he been alone. — 
gentle touch of her; every glance | 
eyes, roguish or friendly or vexed, or 
ing with any one of the thousand 
ing, whimsical thoughts of which sl 
capable; every murmur of the soft v 
her and every movement of her supp 
graceful figure came back to him with 
ing force. He knew now, in the 
thought that she was forbidden hi 
ever, that as he had never loved befor 
could never love again; and that thet 
ful image of the Princess Bezzanna 
remain in his heart until he died. He 
one more halting inquiry. 

“‘T don’t suppose that could ever b 
again?”’ he suggested as nonchalan 
possible. | 

‘“‘Searcely,”’ replied the king y 
smile. ‘‘No crown princess would 
and no man who loved her would pert 
to do so.’ 

Jimmy gritted his teeth to ut 
groan. 

“Betsy Ann!” he breathed — and 
a prayer and a vow. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


When the Hush i 


PIE REED, the novelist, got o 
train in Chicago one evening to g 
home in the suburbs. In one of the f 
wise seats near him sat three ne 
a big, wide darky in the middle, | 
little, slender darky on each side 4 
The big negro was looking for trouks 
Every time the guard, who was |! 
German, opened the door to eall ak 
the big darky would mimic him, all 
the little darkies would laugh admil 
The guard protested, and the bigd 
threatened him. 

““Go on, you Dutchman!” he sai 
you pester me [’ll hit you jest ond 
knock you so high in the air you’ 
starve to death comin’ down!” 

“He'll do it too!” said one of t 
negroes. 

“He will that!’’ assented the otl 

The door flew open and in ce 
German, accompanied by anothe 
nearly seven feet high. The 
pointed out the disturber, so Reed s 
the giant, without a word, grabbediil 
the collar, jerked him out of his pla}? 
tooth out of a socket, cuffed himis 
one side of the head and then on tho 
dragged him out on the platfo) 
pitched him bodily over the gate 2 
tion from which the train was just 10 

For a long minute there wasil 
Then, as if moved by the same set ot? 
the heads of the two little darkiel 
gently, inch by inch, until eackio 
into the other’s face across the g 
their friend had been sitting. 
them sighed musingly. 

“Dat suttinly was a strong ma 
all he said. 
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F you really want 
permanentw hite wood- 
work or furniture—a fine, 


smooth finish without trace of 
brush mark or lap, use Vitralite, The Long-Life 
White Enamel. It does not turn yellow, crack, nor 
chip inside or outside, on wood, metal or plaster. Its. 
porcelain-like surface is easily cleaned without injury, because 
it?s water-proof. Vitralite is just the finish for bathroom and 
kitchen—1n fact, an ideal finish for the entire house. _ Its extraor- 
dinary covering capacity and ease of application make Vitralite 
most economical. Can be tinted to any shade. 
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Finishing,” a valuable guide in securing harmonious color effects in decoration. 
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They need 
more 

than 
ordinary 
soap 


Children are continually handling dirty, germy things. 


They need a soap that not only cleanses easily and 
thoroughly, but protects them from infection. 


Lifebuoy is antiseptic. 
lution, you get protected cleanliness. 


Its cocoanut and natural red palm oils combined with this 
solution, produce a gloriously clear, healthy, wholesome skin. 
No ordinary soap does the work that Lifebuoy performs. 
And made so pure, a $5000 guarantee of absolute purity is 


given with every cake. 


Lifebuoy is for babies, children, and grown people. 
After using, only a fresh, Clean, healthy 
odor remains. 
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Lifebuoy keeps them healthy 


Through its mild carbolated so- 


HEALTH SOAP 


for Totlet, Bath and Shampoo. 


at your Druggist’s or Grocer’s. If he hasn't 

Cc it, send 5 cents (stamps or coin) for a full 

size cake to LEVER BROTHERS CO.,, 
Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE is devoted to interests of 
both fanciers and practical poultrymen. It is authoritative and helpful 
in all branches of poultry work, from hatching and rearing the chicks 
to maturing fowls for show room and market. Tells how to get eggs 
at the least cost, how to feed to get best results. No detail left out. It 
is the second oldest poultry publication in the United States and stands 
second to none in its value to poultry raisers. It is helpful to the 
beginner as well as the expert. The newest and best in poultry litera- 


ture is found between its covers each month, Subscription pricé, 50 cents per year. Three years for $1.00. 


The following well-known writers 
of national reputation make up the editorial staff : Clarence 
C. De Puy, Editor; Dr. N.W. Sanborn, Michael K. Boyer, 
Rev. EdgarWarren, Judge W. H. Card and C.W. Whitney, 
Associate Editors; V. M. Couch, L. E. Keyser, Rev. E.B. 
Templar, U. G. Conover, Belgian Hare Department; Mrs. 
Irving F. Rice, Woman’s Department, and many other 
regularcontributors give you the best that can be obtained. 


The April number contains the following : 
A Farm Flock of One Hundred Hens, a Paying Proposition, by Dr. Sanborn; 
Standard Breed Types, by Judge Card; Diseases of Poultry Department, 
by Dr. Sanborn; Answers to Questions Department, by M. K. Boyer; Side- 
Line Poultry Keeping Department, by Edgar Warren; Woman’s Depart- 
ment, by Mrs. Rice; Correspondence Department, Belgian Hare Depart- 
ment; Modern Successful Poultry Farms, by C. W. Whitney; and scores 
of other articles. Also treatises on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, etc 


In order to have you get acquainted with our magazine, we make you this special offer: 
Ten Cents for a trial subscription of Four Months. 44 to 128 pages per month. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 203 Hodgkins Block, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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THE POLICEMAN 
AND HIS WORK 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ten in our cities come first to the attention 
of the policeman on his beat. He must 
decide how serious the matter is and what 
action is to be taken. 

It is past midnight. The moon shines 
gloriously, and the cool, bracing night air 
stimulates one to play. Three exuberant 
citizens come round the corner arm in arm 
and walk up the middle of the street, sing- 
ing. They have had other stimulants than 
the night air. They are, as a London bobby 
would put it, “‘tending toward a breach of 
the peace.’ Presently the patrolman on 
that beat sees them overturn a couple of 
ashcans. Then he pops out of a shadow, 
asks them whether they are not ashamed of 
themselves, sees that they set the cans up 
again and sends them home on the side- 
walk. With proper handling the breach 
in the peace is smoothed over. Night’s 
calm is restored with such firm tact that 
not until they are obediently moving off, 
perhaps, does it occur to one of the citizens 
to protest: 

“Say, off’cer! You wanna un’stan’ we’re 
gen’men—see?”’ 

“All right, boys,” is the knockdown 
logie—‘‘just behave like gentlemen, will 
you?” 

There is no special benevolence in such 
management. It is the plainest self- 
defense. If arrested those revelers may 
ruin an officer’s uniform or break one of his 
ribs. Next day they will be dignified college 
professors or visiting bank presidents. 
Respectability flocks to swear to their un- 
blemished characters, and any little odds 
and ends of bruises they may have picked 
up before the policeman saw them will be 
charged to his brutality. 


Good Hearts Under Blue Coats 


The capable policeman on his beat pre- 
vents misdemeanors, settles quarrels, gives 
advice, and keeps track of property and 
persons. Property is good and bad. In 
the daytime he may have an eye on the 
pawnbroker to see that he is not receiving 
stolen goods, and at night he marks his door 
or shutter with secret devices so that he 
may know whether it has been disturbed 
since his last tour. Persons are good and 
bad too. It is not enough to have an eye 
and a memory for the unjust. A true police- 
man is interested in the just too; and, most 
of all, in those who are continually on the 
border line between good and bad, and need 
a kindly shove in the right direction. 

There is a young mechanic at the lower 
end of the beat who has thus far been in- 
dustrious, steady and saving; but for sey- 
eral months work has been scarce and he 
now spends much of his time in a certain 
saloon, where the associations are not likely 
to stiffen his moral backbone. A bit of 
counsel there may go a long way. 

At the other end of the beat is a girl, full 
of spirits, fond of dancing and fun. She 
has lately discovered that her father and 
mother are back numbers; and she is enjoy- 
ing her own hours and companions. A 
finger shaken at her is often enough. The 
“copper” tells her, half in jest, that he has 
his eyes on her; and the warning is effective 
because it is backed by brass buttons and 
is timely and based on knowledge. 

In one of the poorer sections of New 
York a patrolman became interested in a 
boy whose parents were both drunkards. 
Their acquaintance began one cold night 
when the father had to be locked up to 
keep him from freezing to death in the 
street. The boy shifted for himself most 
of the time, wearing castoff clothes and 
shunned on account of his parents; but he 
managed to attend school. The policeman 
became his friend and adviser. He helped 
him earn money at odd jobs and urged him 
to get all the schooling he could; and when 
the boy became discouraged they would 
have a talk. 

“‘T know you are going to make something 
of yourself,” insisted the copper, and the 
lad began to live up to this good opinion. 
He liked drawing and would bring sketches 
to show. ‘“‘Keep that up—it will come in 
handy some day,”’ said the policeman. 

By-and-by the boy stood at the head of 
his class; and the policeman told a jeweler 
about him and got him a watch at whole- 
sale. When the lad finished school the 
policeman spoke of his drawing to a su- 
perintendent in a manufacturing jewelry 
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ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS 


Guaranteed for one year—25c and 50c’ 


Conform to every position of | ht 
body because of the easy slid 
solid woven double cords 
and back that never wear 
Made in three weights from fin 


UTICA 
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341 Columbia St. 
UTICA, N.Y. 
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This is the Blouse 
your boy wants 


ty him the KeE L@K¢+L@P Blouse 
its less bother—more_ eco- 
mical. The patent L@P pre- 
nts drawstrings from hanging 
wn in front or getting lost in 
2hem. No tying or untying— 
sutton does it all. 


ik to see the handsome new patterns. 
Jors are guaranteed fast. Buttons are 
sewedontostay. The 
close lock-stitch, fin- 
ished seams and fine 
materials insure long 
wear. Ke}, Blouses 
wearlongerthaneven 
the home-made kind. 


Blouses for School, 
50candup;for Dress, 
$1.00 and up. 


Each blouse comes ina 
separate parchment 
envelope that prevents 
soiling or mussing. 


Write for booklet and 
mention name of best 
dealer in your town. 


KE 
Blouse Makers 


K &E Building, Cleveland,0. 
(New York Salesroom, 
\ 220 Fifth Ave., at 26th St.) 
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n End 
fo Tire Troubles 


mo more worrying and fussing over 
inctures and leaks or flat tires. No 


ore repair bills. You can easily put 
1end to all your tire troubles with 


NEVERLEAK 


Tire Fluid 


) Puts A 


It makes tires practically puncture 
proof; prevents them from getting 
porous and stops all leaks. It is a 
preservative of the rubber and 
fabric and makes tires wear 
much longer. 
It is easy to use and inexpen- 
sive. You inject it through 
the valve-tubes and one in- 
jection will last fully as long 
as thetires. Treat your tires 
now and prevent trouble. 
Don’t wait for it. 


Used by 
Tire Repairers 
Everywhere 
alone tcyce repair man 


or dealer in bicycle supplies. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


and the great Yukon 
_Country —the land of the Mid- 
eat Sun and Northern Lights — is 
ing 1912 tourists. Superb summer 
ate, tremendous mountain scenery. 
Send Now for Booklets [11] 
describing this greatest scenic 
trip in the world, 
HERMAN WEIG, Gen. Agt. 
White Pass & Yukon am 
131 W. Washington St.. Chicago 
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house and he was givena job. Today he is 
the best designer and engraver in one of 
the largest concerns of New York—and the 
policeman is a captain. 

Making arrests is a last resort in police 
work nowadays. When a patrolman drops 
arbitration in a difficulty that might be 
settled outside, and takes a prisoner into 
custody, he elects for war instead of peace 
and perhaps has a fight on his hands. One 
London policeman in every five sustains 
injuries on duty each year, and the figures 
for New York would probably show as high 
a percentage. So there is no incentive to 
go about seeking trouble. When he arrives 
at the station his captain scrutinizes his 
conduct—and may let the prisoner go. He 
will have to defend his action in court and, 
even where his case is good morally, may 
see his prisoner dismissed on a technical 
flaw in his evidence. So the arrest is becom- 
ing less and less a part of police work as 
methods are improved to meet modern 
conditions. 

The policeman as we see him in the 
streets today is a product of two bygone 
guardians of the law, very different in 
character. One was the secret political 
agent, of the kind used so freely by Napo- 
leon. That was the general idea of a police- 
man in England eighty years ago, and 
people bitterly opposed the establishment 
of the London force in the belief that per- 
sonal liberty was in danger. The fear 
survives to this day in New York, where 
the police organization is maintained with- 
out a permanent head to profit by experi- 
ence and continue good methods. The 
other bygone policeman was the old watch- 
man, with his rattle and his “‘ All’s well!””— 
hired by parish officials to patrol a little 
corner of the town in days when every mer- 
chant kept his money and valuables in a 
strong box. Now, however, the merchant 
sends his money to the bank and the bank 
keeps it in vaults, lighted and visible from 
the street all night long. The political 
policeman’s methods are but fairly echoed 
in modern detective work; and the pa- 
trolman, hampered by no ward or parish 
boundaries, does a hundred times the old 
watchman’s work. 


Quick Work by Modern Methods 


Information is the staple commodity of 
the policeman today. He gathers and gives 
it out; and the measure of his usefulness is 
thespeed and thoroughness with which hap- 
penings are reported and flashed through 
the organization. A thief darts out of a 
Whitechapel alley and gets away, leaving 
the constable only a rough description; but 
before morning he is likely to be in a sta- 
tion house, because that description can 
be telegraphed all over London in a few 
minutes. i 

In our own cities police telephone sys- 
tems spread information even more quickly 
and are backed by telephones in homes. 
A woman looks out of a window at night 
and sees three men go into an area across 
the street. She telephones police head- 
quarters and officers are sent. Some police 
signal systems call the officer on beat by 
flashing ared lamp. Ina town so equipped 
not long ago a patrolman saw two shadows 
slink toward the railroad yards. Presently 
his red signal lamp glowed and he was told 
that a robbery had been committed on the 
other side of town. Five minutes later he 
took the robbers off a freight train ready to 
pull out. 

One of the most effective new wrinkles in 
police work was introduced recently by a 
manufacturer, who found himself police 
commissioner. An automobile answers 
every warning call sent to headquarters, 
and bicycle men attend to such calls at 
outlying stations. Very often, by simply 
acting with modern speed on information, 
the police in that city take thieves and 
burglars at work. 

A stolen team, an unlocked door, a lost 
child, a broken waterpipe, a fire, an elec- 
trified lamp-post, or any other of a hundred 
happenings, are dealt with by the police- 
man as information. The citizen sees him 
sauntering along and looking over the heads 
of people, apparently bored to death by his 
job; but he is taking note of a multitude 
of little details that he may have to report 
upon. The citizen sees a thief run away 
with a woman’s pocketbook and is indig- 
nant because the policeman he finds a block 
away is not as excited about it as himself; 
but the policeman is put on the street to be 
just the one man who will not get excited 
when the unexpected happens. The citi- 
zen thinks it rather too matter-of-fact to 
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Quick 


Beware! 
Warm Weather 
Brings Burglars 


LL told, there are over 250,000 burglars in this country, says 
William P. Sheridan, famous detective, in a magazine article. 

«In the winter,’’ he says, ‘the burglar works mostly in small 
towns. There isn’t much of the United States they leave uncovered or many 
kinds of houses they overlook.” 

Beware! With a criminal who invades your home take no chance, 
with him, let him know your power is the power of the ro-shot Savage Automatic. 
attacks, your defense will be the defense of a crack shot. 

The Savage makes you a crack shot, because you aim it straight instinctively. It 
gives you abundant defense, because its ten shots can be fired by pressing the trigger ten 
times. All ten shots can be fired in less than three seconds. 

The peril of the burglar may become a reality any night, as everyone knows in the 
bottom of his heart. In such an emergency, if you have a Savage Automatic, your wife 
and family are protected, even in your absence. 

You own dealer will send you a Savage Automatic if you *phone. 


ADVICE WHAT TO DO 


Send 6c in stamps for books telling just what to do if you wake up and find a 
burglar in your house or in your room —adyvice given by police authorities. 


A’20-SHOT .22 REPEATER 


Here is a .22 repeater that is different. It weighs less, It costs less. 
It uses cheaper, lighter ammunition, It needs less time for care and 
cleaning, But—it holds more cartridges—zo shots. It shoots better, 
for the ,22 Short is deadly accurate in this barrel, which is specially rifled 
and chambered for it, It is stronger and more durable, because it has a simple, reliable mili- 
tary bolt action, built to stand wear and weather, Each rifle is tested, inspected, targeted and 
guaranteed, You know what SAVAGE quality means. Price only $6.50, Weight 4 pounds, 20-inch : 
barrel. Ask for full information about the new Savage 1911 Repeater, Savage Arms Company, 74 Savage Avenue, 
Utica, New York, 
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“A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor penis a dam.”’ 


CARAFES and BOTTLES } 
Keep Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


An ICY-HOT Carafe or Bottle, 
handsomely finished in silver or 
nickel, harmonizes with the cost- 
liest table or sideboard silverware. 
Indispensable inevery home; keeps 
warm milk for baby, hot or cold 
drinks for invalids at bedside. 


An Everyday Necessity 


Icy-Hot Bottlesand Jars supply hot orcold drinks 
or food for travelers, motorists, campers, etc., just 
when wanted. Demountable, non-breakable and 
absolutely sanitary. None other just as good yet 
cost no more than the ordinary. Look for name 
ICY-HOT. Atalldealers. Write for free booklet. 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes 

Sample card of 12 different styles 

and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway New York 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Famous Yale and Harvard models—highest grade 
materials—finest finish—the strongest canoe built. 
In each end isa Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other canoe 
on the market has this essential feature. 


We also manufacture steel launches, row boats, etc. 


about Tents, Camping Outfits and Supplies, write 
today for our new 1912 book, the finest and most com- 
plete ever published. Absolutely the lowest prices. 
Watershed—Mildew Proof 
Write for magnificent catalogue, illus- Our book is full of facts every camper needs; tells 
trated in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
354 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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f about our new Watershedand Mildew Proof proc- 
~ ess. Saves you money by enabling youto-buy ie 

direct from the largest, most reliable manu- / 
facturers in the country. Supplving the f 

U.S. WAR DEPARTMENT. / 

The Hettrick Bros, Co. 
1210 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 
U8. A. 


Porch Swing $2.50 


4 ft. long, oak, weathered oak fin- 
ish. Shaped back and seat, 28 
slats, bolt and nut construction, 
21 ft. chain and 2 hooks. 

$4.00 Lawn Swing, 4 passenger, 
back adjusts to 3 positions, bolt and 
nut construction, shaped arms and 
standards, non breakable, shipped 
upon receipt of price. 


\ CLARENCE SPILLMAN 
Southport, Indiana 
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characteristic of fashionable Oxfords, 


Note its symmetry of line! 


Makes the foot seem 


shorter, 


while retaining all the 


elegance of semi-flat receding Toe, and semi-flat Heel. 


A correct expression of New York Style, 


in any fashion-center. 

Price $4.00 

“Gotham” model. 
States, Canada and England. 
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individual Characteristic 
widely different Regal 
Shoe Models for Men 
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Manufacturers— 
viz.—Regal Shoe 
Co.— 269 Summer 
St., Boston. 
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SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records, How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


THAT PAY. Book ‘What & 
How to oe Proof of For- 
tunes in Patents’ 
WANTED. Special Offers. 112-page Inventors Guide . FREE 
E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE. 
610 F Street, Washington. D.C. ,and NewYork City. 


Kelly- 
Springfield 


Automobile 
Tires 


In buying motor car 
tires, put your faith in 
a name that for four- 
teen years has stood 
for definiteknowledge 
of road requirements 
andthe quality tomeet 
those requirements— 
Kelly-Springfield. 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Akron, 
Ohio. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell Rubber & Tire Co., Dallas, Texas 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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safe to wear 


—Regal Standard Value. 
Made in both Black and Russet Calf. 
Sold by 893 Regal Shoe Stores 


and Agencies in United 
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Whitman 
Milford 
Phila. 


Toronto 


Book *‘How to Obtaina 
Patent’’ and “‘What to 
Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D. C. Established 16 years 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


PATENT YOUR IDEA 


Invent’’ sent free. 


Sell to dealersin yourtown. Be our 


Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 


Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


Fancy 
Hat Bands 


New Suitings are full 
of color—so are shirts, ties 
‘| and hosiery. “Blazer” coats | 
| are coming in again. 
Make your hat match up. © 

Get a Wick Fancy Hat | 
Band— fasten it on with the | 
“little hooks.” é 
b| And be sure it’s a Wick 
| Band (with the Wick Label 
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‘| style and the correct colors. 
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; Good hatters and haberdashers 
can supply you the Wick Bands. 
| If yours cannot—write us direct. 
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Tell us what colors you want and 
enclose 50 cents for each Band. 


Special Club and Fraternity Bands 
made to order. i 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
931-937 Market Street ei ae 
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be questioned as to what sort of fellow the 
thief was; but the best assistance he could 
give would be information about the evil- 
doer’s height, weight, clothes and general 
appearance. 

Some time ago a marked decrease in fire 
losses was noted in New York and seemed 
difficult of explanation; but in that very 
period the new “fixed point”’ system of 
police duty was in operation there, the 
device of a new police commissioner ham- 
pered by lack of men. Two patrolmen are 
put on to each beat at night. One stands at 
the center of a crossing while the other 
patrols. Every hour they change places. 
By this method the number of roundsmen 
is reduced, yet the citizen can always find 
a policeman. One glance at the map of 
fixed posts, with men standing like checkers 
all over the city, shows how slender are the 
chances of a running criminal. This sud- 
den decrease in fire losses seems to be due 
to the better police facilities for turning 
in prompt fire alarms, given by the fixed 
posts. Each minute at the beginning of a 
fire may easily be worth a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

If every professional criminal in this 
country were imprisoned and reformed, and 
all the causes that lead to lawbreaking re- 
moved, the policeman would have just 
about as much to do; for the nature of his 
work is changing with the times, and as the 
world finds remedies for its more sordid ills, 
and becomes honest and orderly, the po- 
liceman’s services are ever more necessary. 
There is traffic regulation, for one item. 
Ten years ago teamsters and street-car 
motormen fought their way through the 
tangles at New York’s busiest corners, just 
as they had done some years earlier in 
London. The London police solved the 
traffic problem; and their methods, adopted 
first in New York, have spread over the 
United States to such a degree that even 
the town with one busy crossing now has 
its traffic squad of three or four men. 


Troublesome College Boys 


Crowds loom large in present-day police 
work. It is a time when many institutions 
are being discussed and revised; and the 
modern city crowd, out in support of a 
theory of the millennium, may develop 
into anything. In New York some years 
ago an orderly crowd gathered in one of 
the squares to hear some radical political 
talk. Among those present was a tailor 
out of work. He had brought along a 
home-made bomb filled with powder and 
trousers buttons. It exploded prema- 
turely, killing him. That instantly put a 
new aspect on the gathering, and in a few 
minutes the police got the speakers and 
witnesses, and cleared the square without 
hurting: anybody. Anarchists make little 
police work compared with college stu- 
dents. What anarchist, for example, ever 
let down from the top gallery of a crowded 
theater a dozen dainty candy boxes con- 
taining white mice, to be opened as favors 
by the ladies below? Wherever a few 
persons of any degree of respectability or 
the opposite are gathered together nowa- 
days, the policeman must be watchful and 
resourceful. Some of the most trying dis- 
orders in London in recent years centered 
round a statue erected by a woman to the 
memory of a brown dog! 

The policeman, furthermore, is being 
intrusted with duties calling for technical 
judgment, such as the administering of 
food and factory laws,the control of mar- 
kets—and so on. He is sent into quar- 
ters where little English is spoken and his 
work must be done through chance inter- 
preters. No inducement is offered him to 
learn a foreign language, such as a bit of 
extra pay upon passing an examination in 
Italian or Yiddish. Only within the past 
five years have any systematic efforts been 
made to give him police schooling. There 
is no journal devoted to police work that 
will keep him informed about methods and 
there are almost no books on the subject — 
largely because regulations of the service 
prevent a police officer with knowledge and 
experience from receiving a just profit on 
books he may write. Yet the policeman is 
mastering these difficulties. He is becom- 
ing more and more intelligent; and, despite 
general misunderstanding as to his honesty, 
and temptations incident to his work that 
are not commonly known, he is usually as 
good as public opinion in his community — 
and ready to be better when that improves. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second article ina 
series by James H.Collins. The third will appear 
in an early issue. 
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5,000 more miles out of your 
tires—practically double the mileag, 
claimed by standard makers for th 
tires. That’s as good as “two tire 
fer one.” Most people think tir 
strength lies in the rubber. In reality 
it’s in the fabric. 


Security Reliners 


Are constructed of three or more layel 
of best quality fabric, according to size 
and built up over aluminum forms an 
cured by our own process. 
Reinforce your good tires NOW —don 
wait for blow outs. Take them in tim 
and double their mileage. As for thos 
you’ve discarded as worthless, Securit 
Reliners will give you 1,000 to 3,00 
more miles out of them! Of course 
Security Reliners will not raise the dead: 
but they'll prolong the life of the livin 
wonderfully. 
Prices Very Reasonable—Send 
For 1912 Price List Today or 
Ask Your Dealer 
Our Guarantee is Satisfaction, or Money Bac 
SECURITY RELINER CO. 
36 Meade Street, Montgomery, N. Y. 


New York City Sales Offices: 
Telephone, 9124 Columbus 
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Don’t Have Tire Trouble 


Make one tire outwear three 


Seal up the cuts and sand-pockets that ar 
in your tires today, and you won't 
blowouts next week. You can repair th 


permanently witha ee 
Steam > 


SHALER Vulcani 


Repair tubes, too, complete for instant } 
Saves repair bills and makes you independ 
repair shops. We guarantee that you can 
Shaler and vulcanize perfectly. 
Get this FREE book— Write for ‘‘ Care an 
Repair of Tires.’ You need a copy to carry i 
your car. It has a remedy for every tire emer; 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1301 4th St., Waupun, Wis 
Mfrs. of the famous Shaler Electric and Alcohol Vulcanizers 


POPE QUALITY: HAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONE 


Spiter you fiave satisfied 
(yCLE 


yourself that thie 
or0R 


has 
no superior 
for all-round use 
der the PRICE 
Crvitec tre Price $1 OS® 


LicHTs “SILENT 
RELIABLE 


CaTaLocs 9 ON Request, 
MOTOR CYCLE noe CAT. # 2! 


: a THE POPE MFG. &. HARTFORD.C CONNUSA 


constant flow, no running expet 
by the use of ‘the Aquaram En} 
4 Water delivered to any dist? 
and height. If you have a sp 
$ brook, or river, write 
our catalogue G. — 
AQUARAM ENGINE com! 
221 Fulton St., New Yori 


fe 
BIG PROFITS selling our f 
— sign letters for office? 


AGENTS terol com tee 1h 


Resembles finest gold fic "Easily applied. 
wantsthem. Samples free. MetallicSignCo., 423N. 


| Wheel Base— 


Reo 


I have spent 25 years in building 
automobiles. Reo the Fifth is my 24th 
model. 

I have watched every improvement, 
all the world over, from the very start 
of this industry. 

I have had actual experience with 
tens of thousands of cars, under every 
condition that motorists meet. 


All I have learned in those 25 years 
is embodied in this car. And I know of 
no other engineer in the business who 
builds cars as I build this. 


My Precautions 


What I mean is this: 

The need for infinite care, for utter 
exactness, for big margins of safety is 
taught by experience only. 

Countless things which theory ap- 
proves are by use proved insufficient. 

Splendid cars fall down on little points. 
The maker corrects them. Then some- 
thing else shows unexpected short- 
comings. 

Perfection is reached only through 
endless improvements. It comes only 
with years of experience. Were I buying 
a car I would want it built by the oldest 
man in the business. 


For Example 


All the steel I use is analyzed, so I 
know its exact alloy. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “a2. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


30-35 
Horsepower 


112 Inches 
Wheels— 

34 Inches 
Demountable 

ms 

Speed— 

45 Miles per 

Hour 


Made with 2, 4 
and 5 Passen- 
ger Bodies 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine with 50 tons’ capacity. Thus 
T know to exactness what each gear will 
stand. I used to test them, as others do, 
with a hammer. 


I use Nickel Steel for the axles and 
driving shaft, and make them much 
larger than necessary. These parts 
can’t be too strong. 

T use Vanadium Steel for connections. 


One after another I have cut out ball 
bearings, because they don’t stand the 
test. I use roller bearings. Timken and 
Hyatt High Duty. There are only three 
ball bearings in this whole car, and two 
are in the fan. 


I test my magneto under tremendous 
compression, and for ten hours at a time. 
My carburetor is doubly heated—with 
hot air and hot water. Half the troubles 
come from low grade gasoline, and this 
double heating avoids them. 

insist on utter exactness, a thousand 
inspections, tests of every part. As a 
result, errors don’t develop when the 
car gets on the road. 


Costly Care 


I give to the body the same care as the 
chassis, for men like impressive cars. 


The body is finished in 17 coats. The 
upholstering is deep. It is made of 
genuine leather and filled with hair. 


The lamps are enameled. Even the 


Center 
Control 


One Front Door Open to Show 
Center Control 


engine is nickel trimmed. I finish each 
car like a show car. 


The wheels are large, the car is over- 
tired. The wheel base is long, the 
tonneau is roomy, there is plenty of 
room for the driver’s feet. 

All the petty economies, which are so 
common, are avoided in Reo the Fifth. 


My Level Best 


This car embodies the best I know. 
It is built, above all, to justify men’s 
faith in my designing. 

Not one detail has been stinted. Not 


one could be improved by me if the car 
was to sell for $2,000. 


Reo the Fifth marks my limit. I will 
vield my place as the dean of designers 
to a man who can build a car better. 


Center Control 


No Side Levers 


Tn this car I bring out my new center 
control. All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this handle less than three inches 
in each of four directions. 


There are no side levers, so the 
entrance in front is clear. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals, one of which 
also operates the clutch. 


This fact permits of the left side 
drive. The driver may sit, as he should 
sit, close to the cars he passes—on the 
up side of the road. This was formerly 
possible in electric cars only, 


Fifth—$1,055 
It Took 25 Years to Bui 


Id It 


The Little Price 


The initial price on this car has been 
fixed at $1,055. But our contracts with 
dealers provide for instant advance. 

This price, in the long run, I regard as 
impossible. It is based on maximum 
output, on minimum cost for materials. 

We have a model factory, splendidly 
equipped. Our output is enormous. 
We have spent many years in cutting 
cost of production. And this year we 
save about 20 per cent by building only 
one chassis in this great plant. 

We can undersell others, and always 
will. But the present price is too low 
under average conditions. I am sure it 
must be advanced, and those who delay 
must expect it. 

This car will never be skimped, while 
I build it, to keep within an altruistic 
price. 


You Can See It 


In a Thousand Towns 


We have dealers in a thousand towns. 
When you write us for catalog we will 
tell you the nearest. 

Write today for this book. It pictures 
the various up-to-date bodies, and shows 
all the interesting facts. The Roadster 
type sells for $1,000. 

Never was a car in all my experience 
made so welcome as Reo the Fifth. 
Men miss a treat who fail to see this car. 
Address 


Reo the Fifth 


$1,055 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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The Standard of America 
Better Clothes for the Boys 


AMPECK Clothes are tailored and styled to appeal 
to parents who really care to have their BOY 
appear in keeping with his family and associates. 


“Anything is good enough for the boy’’ is an idea of the past. 


SAMPECK Clothes may cost a little more than “‘* 


cheap’’ clothes 


but the Leading Merchants Feature them because they know they are 


“ oe ye 


momentous 
to all parents. 


Retailed from 


$5.00 upwards 


Illustrated Style Folder 
on Request 


Address Dept. 2 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 


806-808 Broadway 
New York City 


\ Styled in New York |, 


Tailored and Styled 
<> better and Produced 
under the Brightest, 
Healthiest and Most 
Sanitary Conditions, 
which should be of 


interest 


Quitting Work 


travel the streets of a city in going to and from ‘his work is in more actual 


r NHIS looks like a dangerous way to quit work, but the man who must 


danger than this man because most accidents are caused by the careless- 


ness of others. 


This man’s safety depends upon himself, the chain and the 


engineer, but the safety of the man on the street depends upon a thousand and 


one circumstances over which he has no control. 


For every man the only 


sensible thing is an accident insurance policy protecting himself in case of injury 


and protecting his family in case of death. 
equal to those issued by the TRAVELERS. 


There are no other accident policies 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Occupation Name 


Age.—— 


Sat. Evg. Post City 


Business Address 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SI TUATION 


April 27, 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


but that was about all there was to him asa 
candidate; and itsoon developed that he had 
an active opposition in Ohio in his own party. 

This led the old-line Democrats to cast 
about a bit. They still held to Harmon, 
but they looked Champ Clark over care- 
fully. They were impressed favorably. 
Clark, it seemed to them, is safe and sane 
enough, amenable to suggestion, with a 
good record and popularity among the 
people; and they began helping him to 
some extent. This caused a Clark boom 
that has not yet subsided. Also, as I have 
explained, the Republican managers, think- 
ing Clark would be easier to defeat with 
Taft than another, helped Clark along as 
much as they were able. He will have a lot 
of votes in the Baltimore convention—just 
how many it would be foolish to try to pre- 
dict at this time; but he will be one of the 
leaders, if not the leader, on the first ballot. 
And he must be reckoned with in all dis- 
cussions of the outcome of that convention. 

Harmon will go into the convention, but 
he is not considered a possibility, especially 
because of Bryan’s antagonism. Bryan 
hasn’t said so much about Underwood; 
and it may be that the handicap of Bryan’s 
antagonism, which is so hurtful to Harmon, 
will work the other way with Underwood, 


for he is conceded to have a much greater: 


popular appeal than Harmon—that is, if 
Bryan openly opposes Underwood it may 
concentrate all the anti-Bryan forces for 
Underwood. Indeed, there is a great 
chance that after Clark and Wilson have 
worn themselves out, if the situation 
breaks that way—and it will if Wilson 
and Clark go to the convention with four 
hundred votes apiece, say, or some such 
number—the convention may turn to 
Underwood as the most available candidate. 

Underwood’s greatest weakness is in his 
extreme Southern residence. He lives in 
Alabama. This handicap is greater among 
the Southerners than in the North. The 
Southerners themselves say dolefully that 
a man from the South cannot be elected 
president, but that sentiment does not 
largely apply in the North. So Underwood 
is handicapped by the wailings of his fellow 
Southerners. The fact is that Underwood’s 
residence in the South wouldn’t hurt him 
very much in the North. They do not take 
that phase of politics so seriously in the 
North as they do in the South. Underwood 
will have Alabama, and he has the great 
advantage of being well considered by al- 
most all Democrats. He will have some 
other votes and will be in an excellent 
strategic position when the balloting begins. 


The Dark-Horse List i 


Marshall, of Indiana, will have few other 
votes than the thirty of Indiana. He may 
get’ some others, but Indiana’s thirty will 
about let him out. Tom Taggart controls 
the delegation. Taggart has no idea that 
Marshall can be nominated, but he has an 
idea that Senator Kern can be; and he will 
use those Indiana delegates with that end 
in view. They will be trading stock for 
Taggart, and he is an accomplished and 
versatile trader—let there be no mistake 
about that. Also, he has a large number of 
friends among the managing Democrats of 
the United States. Also, he is on good terms 
with about everybody who will be active at 
the convention. If he can so manage it 
that Kern shall be injected into the situa- 
tion aS a compromise after the first few 
ballots, provided neither Clark nor Wilson 
can get the two-thirds, he will find a lot of 
willing and ready support for his real man, 
who is Kern; and the indorsement of 
Marshall by Indiana will keep Kern in the 
dark-horse list. 

Mayor Gaynor dissembles about his 
candidacy. He has thrown bouquets at all 
the candidates, having a few thoughts along 
residuary-legatee lines himself. He has 
jollied them all and will be waiting for the 
break, for it is understood that Murphy is 
going to take the New York delegates to 
Baltimore for Gaynor. Of course Gaynor 
has the implacable hatred of Hearst, who 
has burned most of his bridges in his sup- 
port for Clark; but Murphy isn’t any too 
fond of Hearst, either, and that will not 
deter him. Also, Gaynor is acceptable to 
the big-business element in New York. 
Gaynor hopes to gather support from all 
quarters after the break. He will have 
few other delegates than those of New 
York—if, indeed, he hasany; yet if Murphy 


can deliver to Gaynor the ninety vote 
New York, not only will Gaynor hay 
good nucleus, but Murphy will also ha 
good big trading asset—a fact which } 
phy, with his ambition to get into nati 
polities, keenly appreciates. 

Summing it all up, the situation | 
most favorable for some compromise | 
didate. Marshall hopes to be the ¢ 
promise; so does Gaynor. The most]j 
development will be the final test 
strength between Underwood and K 
Of course it may not break that way at 
but if there is any logic in the situation 
is about it. It may so happen that Wi 
will have so great a preponderance of: 
in the early ballots that he will be 
nated; and Clark may be in the same, 
This is possible, but hardly probable 
Clark and Wilson, as the leading ¢ 
dates, go into the convention about e 
in strength, then a compromise | 
inevitable. That compromise will no 
Harmon, nor will it be Marshall or! 
or Baldwin. It might be Underwoos 
might be Kern; it might be some other 
horse. It is just as well to be polite to 
leading Democrat you know. He ma 
the nominee. 

Meantime the avowed candidate 
scurrying about for delegates and ge 
some here and _ there. 


elsewhere. The Democratic party h 
been so alert and vigorous and up o 
toes in many years. Its members t 
there is a chance. a) 
beat Taft. ef 
Baltimore. If they are careful they wil 
only have a chance, but a very good 


Brother Bullhead 


O ONE ever caught the last bull 
in a pond—there were always § 
more the next evening. 


contrary, he orem a gob of | 
thing edible in a calm, impartial, ¥ 
judicial frame of mind, with a "de 
of movement evidencing a well-bala 
soul. Having, after a proper int 
time, convinced himself that the said et 
substance can be compressed to the j 
of going inside of him, he casts aside 
ther doubts and advances with cent 
and resolution. Once resolved, he 
swallow a bait, no matter how big it, 
what it is. 

All of these movements on his pare 
indicated to you by the wavering move! 
of your bob or float. When the I: 
begins to show agitation be calm, fot 
agitator is calm. Do not snatch the 
away from him excitedly. Let hima 
At length, having surrounded the e 
substance and swallowed the hook dov 
the anterior processes of his tail, he 
with calm dignity, move away, mean\ 
chuckling at his own success. The 
will for a time not be submerged. If fii 
it goes out of sight you may be assured 
the bullhead has started off to take his 
to the loved ones at home. After that 
simple to lift him out on the sand 0! 
grass, though not so simple to disso 
him from the hook. He gives up hi 
than a New Hampshire Congressman. | 
can put him on the stringer when yo! 
round to it—any time during the nigh’ 
do—and he will be cheerful, no matt 
what hour you mention the matter to 

The bullhead, because he strives 
to please, bites rather better after } 
than during business hours, beca 
knows that more people will be a 
go fishing during those hours. He, t 
fore, does not gorge himself during the 
time, but keeps his appetite for eve! 
when he is apt to bite just fast enou} 
make you forget the mosquitoes. 

To be sure, he may be a little coy § 
times—and the boys even say that some: 
he wraps his tail round a root; but, 
you get him ashore, he will convinee/ 
that his intention all along was to = 
and be sociable with you. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


»day we join the advocates of full and frank 


city. 


Te believe that tire buyers are entitled to 
‘every fact that affects them. 


xu who pay money should know what you 
Also what the makers get. 


hat which is right can prevail in the limelight. 


3 sean be made to fit any price 
asers want to pay. The only 
nparison is the cost per mile. 
.p tires may cost far more per 
an tires at twice the price. 
smay also be too costly—too 
‘composition to endure. 
jobject of the expert is the 
‘cost per mile. That has 
a object for some 13 years. 


How We Know 


nake our comparisons on a 
sting machine, where four 
_a time are worn out under 
s of road conditions. Meters 


‘the mileage. 
I 
'e we have compared some 


brics, and some forty formu- 
‘treads. 

ve we have tested every 
and process. There we have 
ed rival tires with our own. 
3 we have proved that Up- 
\Para—the costliest rubber— 
‘pest on the mileage basis. 

1s we have proved that long- 
ea Island cotton—the cost- 
jaterial—is cheapest in the 
|: fabrics. 


' 


have proved that wrapped 
‘ires—the costliest construc- 
ire cheaper than moulded 
for the user. 


which is wrong can’t prosper by hiding. 


we shall publish here, in the next few weeks, 
startling facts about tires. 


The Truth About Cost of Tires 


So we employ these things. And 
we use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most 
economical — in the cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim- 
cut tires. We examined thousands 
of ruined tires, of every make. And 
we found that 23 per cent of the 
clincher type were rim-cut. 


So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire—a hookless tire—which 
makes rim-cutting impossible. 

At first this type was expensive. 
It added one-fifth to our price. But 
our multiplied output quickly re- 
duced it, until it now costs users no 
more than standard old-type tires. 


This tire—called No-Rim-Cut— 
has ended rim-cutting forever. 


Goodyear tires have reached the topmost place. 
They now outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires, in the past 24 
months, has increased by 500 per cent. 


Just because of publicity—because myriads of 


users told myriads of others the immense economy 


of No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Now we shall venture the fullest publicity. 


And the first step will be a discussion of profit on 


this highest grade of tire. 


Saving 25 Per Cent 


Next came the question of blow- 
outs—caused by adding extras to 
the car—by overloading tires. 

To avoid this we made No-Rim- 
Cut tires 10 per cent over the rated 
size. That means 10 per cent more 
air—10 per cent added carrying 


capacity. And that, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction—these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—we met the 
price of standard old-type tires. 


The result is this: 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 

With the largest output—with 
the most modern equipment—our 
selling price has averaged about 
81% per cent over cost. 

That in a risky business, with 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


fluctuating materials, on a- tire 
that’s guaranteed. 


The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more ‘eco- 
nomically than in this ‘mz vinmeth, 
modern plant. ; 

Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on a 
smaller margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as 
much for your money as any maker 
ever can give. And you know what 
you get. 

If you consider that fair, it’s 
another reason for insisting on these 
premier tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book — based on 13 years 
of tire making —is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


hes and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (584) 
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Model 27—Five-Passenger, Light Torpedo, $1250; with Top and Windshield, $1350 


The Advantages of Owning an Elmore 


VERY one is interested in the silent valveless Elmore. 
of conversation wherever motorists congregate. 


It is a topic 
But in this adver- 


tisement we want to show you definitely how it is to your advantage to 


OWN One. 


Here are the three points to consider: 


First—What the Elmore valveless motor does for you by way of reducing running expense and 
upkeep cost. Second—How its simplicity and freedom from continual overhauling and at- 


tention makes it a source of constant pleasure to the owner. 


perfect running qualities, backed by simple, even driving power. 


Third—What it means to have 


The best way to illustrate these points is to take you with us in an Elmore and explain, as we go along, 
the features that have developed in Elmore owners during a dozen years, a pride of ownership based on the 
utmost in comfort, convenience, ease and economy. 


So let us assume that you are taking your 
first ride in an Elmore. Start the engine and 
throw in the clutch. Starting on low gear, 
you experience an exhilarating feeling which 
finds expression in an approving grin when 
you shift from first to second speed for you 
are now learning for the first time what even 
running really means. 


And Here’s Why 


In the ordinary poppet-valve motor, either four or 
six cylinder, only every fourth impulse of the piston 
isa powerimpulse. Withthe valveless Elmore motor, 
every other motor impulse is a power impulse. One 
power impulse follows the other so closely as to 
overlap and renew the energy transmitted to the 
rear wheels before the previous impulse is ex- 
hausted. When the power impulses do not overlap, 


the operation of the motor is naturally ‘‘jumpy.”’ 
But the continuous power impulses of the Elmore 
motor insure even revolutions of the'shaft that result 
in a smoothness of operation obtainable in no other 
way. Think it over. 


The hill just ahead of us is long and steep. 
Don’t shift gears or race at it, for it is not 
necessary. Even if you are running on third 
speed forward, even though the road be cut 
up, sandy, muddy or covered with snow, you 
take it smoothly and without strain. 


The Reason For It 


The ordinary poppet-valve motor should do the 
same if properly tuned to its maximum efficiency, and 
if the 80 to 160 parts connected with its valves and 
their actuating mechanism are working properly. 


But these delicate parts, constantly subjected to the 
jar and strain attendant upon the operation of the 
motor, are seldom in perfect codrdination. And a 
variation of one two-hundredth of a second in their 
work means trouble. 90% of repair bills are for 
““grinding and adjusting’’ valves. 90% of car trouble 
is due to defective or worn valve parts. In the 
Elmore valveless motor fuel distribution is accom- 
plished by a rotary gas distributor which is bound 
to coordinate perfectly with the cylinders. Nothing 
to get out of order, hence no loss of power. 


We are getting back into town and there 
seems to be a lot of traffic on the streets. 
Right here is where another Elmore character- 
istic is apparent. Just see how slowly you 
can crawl along on “‘high.”’ Delightful feel- 
ing when you are not compelled to shift gears 
constantly. 


“All the Pleasure Without the Annoyances” 


That covers every phase of Elmore ownership. By actual test, you will find that for fuel Elmore mileage costs about what the ordinary auto- 
mobile mile costs. For repairs, truthfully—next to nothing. For lost time—one Elmore owner drove his car over a year without Enowing where the 
spark plugs were. Not much wrong with his motor. Didn’t know much about a motor either, but like everybody else, he got a car to ride in—not 


to tinker with. 


Constantly improving a successful motor costs less than exploiting a new motor each year. The Elmore Manufacturing Co. has used the valveless 
type motors for twelve consecutive years. Elmore prices range from $1050 to $1650—there is a model to suit every motoring need. 


Self-starting models, if desired, at no extra cost. 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dealers in all 
large cities 


FACTORY, CLYDE, OHIO 


Catalog upon request 
Correspondence invited 


Address all communications to General Sales Offices, 80 Congress St. E., Detroit, Mich. 
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ALN INTERVIEW WITH THE COLONEL REVIEWING THE 


UDGED by his record, is Mr. 
Taft progressive?” 

This question I put to Colonel 
Roosevelt. His answer: 

“Mr. Taft was nominated for presi- 
dent in 1908 because of his outspoken 
indorsement of progressive policies. 
Opposed to these policies—and to Mr. 
Taft—were the Reactionaries, Messrs. 
Aldrich, Cannon, Penrose, Guggenheim, 
Keeling, Gallinger, Tawney, Cox, Patrick 
Calhoun and Lorimer. Withoutasingle 
exception these men are supporting Mr. 
Taft today—supporting him openly and 
with every political trick at their com- 
mand. They are entirely in accord 
with his record in the presidency. 

“Have Aldrich, Cannon, Guggen- 
heim and Co. become converted to pro- 
gressive principles, or are they satisfied 
1 Mr. Taft’s post-election attitude toward these principles? Have the Reactionaries 
me Progressives or has Mr. Taft turned Reactionary? I leave it to the people to 
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‘Throughout my term of office the Administration acted for the benefit of the people 
against special privilege not only in every instance where there was statutory 
iority for such action, but wherever there was no statutory prohibition against 
utive action. The present Administration has acted for special privilege whenever 
e was found the slightest authority in law, or in construction of law, so to do, and 
acted for the people in those cases only where it was explicitly commanded by 
ute so to act. I gave the people the benefit of the doubt. This Administration has 
n the benefit of the doubt against the people. 

Tn this contest neither Mr. Taft’s personal interests, nor mine, nor those of ‘any one 
-Mmust control. The interests of the people are paramount. This Administration 
not been true to its preélection promises. With their unerring instinct the 
esentatives of special privilege, such as those whom I have named, recognize this 
and now flock to the support of the President. 

Tn his speech at Philadelphia, President Taft called himself a Progressive, and this 
:d the question as to what 2 Progressive is. Is more involved than any man’s say-so 
0 himself? A well-meaning man may vaguely think of himself as a Progressive 
out having the faintest conception of what a Progressive really is. Vision and 
isity of conviction are essential to the makeup of any man who aspires to lead 
forward movement, and wholly useless as substitutes are mildly good intentions. 
‘Taft was an admirable lieutenant as secretary of war, but as president he has 
rtunately come under the influence of 
jentlemen I have named, and of others 
them. However good the President’s 
itions, I believe that his actions have 
m that he is entitled to the support 
‘ecisely these men.” 


4r. Taft’s Quick Change 


R. ROOSEVELT believes that this 
remarkable change of front took 
2 directly Mr. Taft was inaugurated 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt, who was 
tily in sympathy with the Insurgents 
le House in their fight to overthrow 
1onism, had promised these Progres- 
a letter in support of their cause; but 
‘e the inaugural ceremonies he found 
Mr. Taft was dead against the men for 
n he had expressed loyalty during the 
2aign. This “about-face” was clearly 
Nin the contest to democratize the 
serules. The President openly aided 
10n and Tawney, and Aldrich their 
er, and upheld these Reactionaries to 
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PRESIDEN L?°S ACTS 
Beach Needham 


the extent of approving of their course 
when they made an alliance with Tam- 
many Hall in order to save the Cannon 
machine from temporary defeat. Not 
satisfied with the injury he had worked 
to the Progressive cause, Mr. Taft 
went still farther. At Cannon’s behest 
he withdrew the patronage from the 
Insurgents to punish them for their 
opposition. This charge does not rest 
on mere rumor, but is a matter of 
record, proved beyond all question by 
the bald acknowledgment in the letter 
written by Norton, who was Mr. Taft’s 
secretary. 

If when bound by every considera- 
tion of patriotism, gratitude and loyalty 
to support the Progressive leaders and 
the Progressive cause Mr. Taft would 
turn from his friends right after election, 
it is unutterably silly not to expect that, whatever he may now promise in his campaign 
for reélection, if nominated and elected through the influence and money of a combination 
of the most reactionary bosses he would be more of a Reactionary than ever—once the 
votes were counted. This Mr. Roosevelt believes. 

In this campaign there has been some talk about gratitude. The Standard Dictionary 
defines gratitude as ‘‘appreciation of favors received.” Applying this definition to the 
present situation—President Roosevelt took Mr. Taft into his cabinet and made him 
secretary of war. He offered Secretary Taft a place on the United States Supreme 
Court. More than any other man in the country he aided in Mr. Taft’s nomination 
and election to the presidency. Then Colonel Roosevelt left the country, for one 
reason—and a big reason with him—that no trouble-making critic could have the 
slightest ground to say that there was interference with the new President in the work 
he had assigned himself to do. By whom, therefore, were the “favors” received? 
Certainly not by Mr. Roosevelt. 
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The Colonel’s Unprecedented Reception in Chicago 


dbs statements in this article were made to me by Colonel Roosevelt on March 
twenty-ninth, when we were traveling across Minnesota, and on April fifth, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was journeying from the South to Illinois to invade Cannon’s bailiwick. At 
Chicago, on the twenty-seventh, there had been an extraordinary public demonstration. 
People fought to see The Colonel. Fifteen thousand loud-lunged supporters of Mr. 
Roosevelt tried to get into the Auditorium to hear their leader speak. The doors were 
thrown open at 6:53 o’clock, ticket takers 
and ushers were swept aside, and in seven 
minutes the hall was full to overflowing— 
and the police locked the doors. In 
» common with thousands of others I could 
not gain admittance to the Auditorium. 
Holders of box seats, men wearing press 
badges, political leaders and politicians in 
leading strings—all of us were left at the 
post. One local newspaper man, convoy- 
ing a distinguished person, loudly invoked 
the power of the press. 

“T’m Mr. of the Examiner,” he 
said, “‘and I’ve got to get in!” Where- 
upon the big man in front of him growled: 

“T’m the Chief of Police and I can’t 
get in!” 

There were at least six thousand per- 
sons about Wicker Park Hall and five 
thousand more at Northwest Hall, where 
The Colonel spoke after the Auditorium 
meeting. All told it was “the largest 
crowd that ever welcomed a candidate in 
Chicago,” according to the Tribune. As 
for the demonstrations at St. Paul and 
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Minneapolis one of the Eastern newspaper 
correspondents declared that they “beat 
Chicago.”’ But all of the correspondents did 
not take this view of it. Apparently the New 
York newspaper men were predisposed to 
make light of these outpourings of people. 
““Curiosity’’ was the reiterated word of the 
metropolitan scribes. Then may all worthy 
political leaders be the object of such “‘curi- 
osity’’! I have traveled with Mr. Bryan; with 
Colonel Roosevelt at other times in this country 
and abroad; I have jogged about with Mr. 
Taft; and if, in this recent trip, the demon- 
strations were due to mere “‘curiosity,’’ surely 
the native concealed his guiding motive well. 
At the least I should call it “curiosity vocif- 
erens.”’ There was never a voice raised in 
disapproval, and the cheers had the ring of 
those days when even Standpatters agreed 
that Theodore Roosevelt was the most popular 
man in America. Altogether this welcome 
from the Middle West and this acknowledg- 
ment of leadership was more than enough to 
turn a man’s head—to give him a gorgeous 
jag of gladness. Of course Mr. Roosevelt was 
pleased; but each morning before the day’s 
happenings had begun The Colonel came to the breakfast 
table perceptibly pleased, ready for sixteen hours of joyous 
living, and invariably attired in his fighting clothes. 

This garb was laid aside, however, when I had this inter- 
view. Then Colonel Roosevelt was markedly earnest and 
dispassionate. He discarded his rapid-fire conversational 
method and spoke slowly and carefully. He was evidently 
searching always for just the right word as he talked of the 
most delicate subject in the campaign—talked about Mr. 
Taft. And he spoke reluctantly. Some may suppose that 
The Colonel is seething with impatience to attack Mr. Taft. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. And in every- 
thing that The Colonel said there was always a sharp dis- 
tinction in his speech, as doubtless in his thought, between 
Mr. Taft the man and Mr. Taft the public servant. 


'YRIGH 


The Colonel Slow to Condemn Mr. Taft 


| RECALL the first long talk I had with The Colonel after 
his return from Africa. It was on the railroad journey 
from Naples to Rome. I wanted a big story —had traveled 
far to get it. The Progressive friends of Mr. Roosevelt were 
convinced that President Taft was not making good; that 
he had deserted them and had contracted a close partner- 
ship with the Reactionaries. The Ballinger affair was at 
its height. It seemed to me that on a showing of these 
facts Colonel Roosevelt would express his disapproval of 
the course of his successor in no uncertain terms. The 
Colonel did nothing of the kind. He listened, but he 
made no comment. If there was any bitterness in his 
heart toward Mr. Taft he concealed it from me. He 
looked his disappointment, but he talked hopefully of the 
future. Instead of criticising the President he said that he 
would take no man’s testimony, not even that of his own 
sworn friends, but would judge for himself after a careful 
examination of Mr. Taft’s record. 

That was two years ago. As Contributing Editor he has 
seized every opportunity to praise the President’s action 
where he could do so conscientiously. The first-year record 
of the President, Mr. Roosevelt has not alluded to in The 
Outlook. Indeed he has passed over many current hap- 
penings in Mr. Taft’s sphere of action which did not meet 
with his approval. His editorial criticisms have related 
to the most important of public policies, notably certain 
parts of the peace treaties, in which Mr. Rooseyelt’s 
position was sustained by the United States Senate. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude regarding Mr. Taft can be 
summed up in few words. He was most reluctant to oppose 
the President, even to criticise him. He kept hoping that 
Mr. Taft would alter his course and become sufficiently 
progressive so that the party could go forward with him. 
Failing that, Mr. Roosevelt hoped that some leader other 
than himself would come forward on whom Progressives 
could unite and who could be nominated. When Pro- 
gressives throughout the country convinced Colonel 
Roosevelt that he alone could command their general 
support he agreed to accept the nomination if it was ten- 
dered to him. But he rested the matter entirely with the 
people. They were to decide—and no one else. Or, to 
quote his own words: 

““The issue is whether the American people are fit and 
able to govern themselves, or whether they are to be gov- 
erned by those machine politicians whose alliance with the 
worst form of business has resulted in nine-tenths of the 
corruption and scandal of American life. 

“Tf the people decide the present contest the way I 
think they ought not to do, I will think they are unwise, 
but will have nothing to say. But if they decide against 
us as the result of the juggling of their rights by the bosses, 
then I will have a good deal to say. ‘ 

‘President Taft,’’ continued The Colonel, “‘accuses me of 
favoring ‘soapbox primaries.’ I reply that I’d rather have 
a soapbox primary any day than a payroll primary—it’s 
cleaner.” 

Mr. Taft coined the unhappy phrase, ‘‘soapbox prima- 
ries,” in Boston, where he spoke at the same banquet table 
with “‘Pat’’ Calhoun, sometime indicted in San Francisco. 
Mr. Calhoun also denounced the recall, expressing the fear 
that it would endanger the liberties of the people! Before 
this harmony dinner—in his Toledo speech—the President 
severely criticised the principles that Mr. Roosevelt has 
advocated in this campaign—and will continue to advocate. 
Under this criticism The Colonel grew restive. Meanwhile 
the “‘payroll’’ conventions of the Southern states were 
rushing through their instructions for Taft. Then out came 
thesteam roller in Indiana, followed by the farcical so-called 
primary in New York. And Colonel Roosevelt began to 
speak his mind. 

“We have heard a good deal of talk recently by our 
opponents—headed, I am sorry to say, by the President 
himself —against what he calls ‘the impulsive judgment of 
the people,’”’ said The Colonel. ‘‘I should like to point out 
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an amusing incident of our opponents’ jn 
sistency. Most of the Southern states are 

the dominion of the officeholders, and w' 
this was the case our opponents took good 
to secure an exceedingly impulsive judgr 
by these patronage-controlled Southern st 
long in advance of the action of the states w 
there is a real Republican party, and wl 
when given the chance, the Republic: 8 
express their own will as to who should 
nominee for president. Indeed it was 1 
impulsive, for they would not even wait 
the usual times for holding conventions, b 

them as far in advance as they possibly 

“Of course in nothing that we have prop 
have we asked for impulsive judgmen 
for my part I should far rather trust. 
impulsiveness of the people than to the tr 
deliberation of the bosses!” t 

The New York primary contest, d 
Mr. Roosevelt, “was not merely a farce, I 
criminal farce. The results are in no shay 
way representative of the Republican p 
and have no binding force whatever or 
Republican party. Yet Mr. Taft 

lated the men who were guilty of this cond 
What was done in New York is substantially what 
done in Indiana and also in Colorado. Outside of De 
in spite of every species of trickery and foul play, we 
ried a majority of the delegates. But in Denver ; 
we were beaten by the most outrageous methods by 
Guggenheim-Evans machine. 

“You are familiar with Judge Ben Lindsey’s b 
Beast and the Jungle,” said The Colonel, warmi 
the subject. ‘‘Now you look into the career of a m 
Phil Stewart, who made the fight for us in Colorad 
remember Lindsey who, although not in the Rep 
party, has stood with us in this contest, and compare‘ 
with the records of Messrs. Guggenheim and Evans: 
judge for yourself which side represents the cause 0} 
plain people, which side represents the cause of dee 
and honesty in political and business life. 
never been a clearer line-up in the history of this 
than the present line-up.” 


Aldrich, Cannon and Co. Against the Fie 


HE line-up Colonel Roosevelt has given with 
and dates at the beginning of this interview. Iti 
Aldriches, the Cannons, the Guggenheims and the Lori 
against the field. With the anti-Progressivesitisa cam 
of apology for an apologist. 
Now for the issues. First I asked about the tariff. 
Roosevelt believes that Mr. Taft was right in his p 
before election, but that he reversed himself immed 
after election, and during the “tariff revision”’ session 


Tawney was beaten for renomination. 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that the President faile 
attempt to get the right kind of tariff bill at the p: 
time when it could have been wrested from a 
when it was too late that he went in with the Reactic 
leaders to secure a tariff board of such limited po 
to cause the people to regard it with suspicion; 
President has consulted the tariff board when he 
find excuse for executive disapproval of tariff legisl: 
but did not consult the board when he introduce) 
Reciprocity Bill at the expense of the farmers —in: 
disregarded the board’s findings. 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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MAN outside—says his name’s Riley,” 
announced the youth who guarded the 
-outer door. “‘A big husky!” he added 
1 he saw the chairman did not look pleased. 
4e state chairman nodded round the table. 
is is that new man the senator’s been talking about.” 
n a neat pile of letters the chairman picked out one. 
Jere is what he sent in the other day. From it you 
»btain an idea of the caliber of the man. Listen: ‘As 
ask me what I think about the crowd up here, I’ll say 
I think they’ve had their own way so long they’ve got 
here they figure they don’t have to make good. They 
to think that to be in politics is to be trying to fool 
ybody. They would rather—the most of them—get 
yotes by faking than a hundred by straightforward 
- They don’t seem to see that 
udays people know more about the 
e of things than they used to—that 
‘re doing more thinking for them- 
s in political matters.’ 
ind’’—the chairman reinserted the 
r in the neat pile—‘‘there’s more 
| of thesame kind. I don’t believe 
ver wrote that letter. As I under- 
| it, he’s a coal-heaving sort who 
t to have gone into the prize-ring 
not politics; but, whether he wrote 
not, we will have to humor him 
use of the senator, who is of course 
oss” —he shot a glance round the 
i—“the boss now. We'll give this 
valittlerope. A couple of the boys 
here he comes from tipped me off 
t him—and we’ll let the senator see 
for what he is. I’ve seen these 


hairman’s lips kneaded shut. 
l, in political life—I don’t say 
oasting spirit, you understand, 
n—if a man in my position can’t 
man up fairly well at a glance he 
tas well get out. His letter alone 
d tell me that he knows it all, and 
vord I get from the county com- 
e up his way is that he is one of the 
ilent, fighting kind. However, we’ll 
him in here and look him over. 
‘him in, George.’’ 
d Riley stepped into the room. 
ithe moment of his entrance not a 
shere had a doubt of the chairman’s 
dgment; but, that his less acute 
iates might judge for themselves, 
hairman allowed the man by his 
words to portray himself, which, 
all, was the most convincing proof 
. It was the senior senator’s own 
of doing it. 
€ new man—an agile, powerful 
2—had bowed with a conventional 
of pleasure to each in turn as he 
ntroduced; but, that over with, he 
aced squarely toward the chairman, 
ng. And the chairman began: 
take it, Mr. Riley, that you are 
he kind of man who would stand 
(a platform and dodge an argument 
most excitable of opponents?’’ 
? What from?” 
m the hoots and the jeers, or 
—or even the half-bricks—eh?”’ 
vedacontemptuous arm. ‘“I’d rather see half- 
ing my way than be looking down on staring, 
ches, or benches emptying swiftly when a man’s 
ght of his speech.” Riley paused by way of 
“There is something to try a man’s soul; but 
‘blooded opposition —that’s only to stir a man up.” 
state chairman waited for the new man to leap into 
i knock his heels together and yell: ‘‘Hurroo!”’ 
an did not do that. He gazed steadily into the 
le chairman. However, every specimen could 
ed to meet every requirement. No doubt 
mere was the made-to-order creature for clever 
ation; and there followed then the suggestion to 
Treland, with artful words to whet a fighting 
te for that kind of job. 
vy for one last little touch before we send 
b to his political extinction,” whispered the 


to his next at hand. Aloud he said: 


TLLUSTRATED 


BY GAYLE P. 

“Yes, sir—I believe in frankness, Mr. Riley. And I will 
tell you now that we didn’t poll many votes in New Ireland 
last year. I don’t just remember how many—I have mis- 
laid the figures; but I wish to tell you frankly —frankly, I 
say —that we did not poll many. What they need there, I 
think, is a determined man like yourself to pile into them 
hammer and tongs. That would be the way, I think. 
And you show me, Mr. Riley, a fair Republican increase in 
New Ireland—fifty out of five hundred, say—and you can 
lay out your own itinerary. Now isn’t that fair?” 


“‘*Tis You Was the Active One in Your Young Days, I'll Wager, Mrs. Notan"’ 


“Why, yes; that seems all right.”” As he said it, how- 
ever, the new man, his eyes ever on the chairman’s, 
had a feeling that it was not all right. And, as he was one 
of those intuitive ones with whom to feel was almost to 
prove, his attitude changed from the subjective to the 
objective. He had not liked this man a bit from the 
first, and he was liking him less and less; that finishing 
“Now isn’t that fair?’’ was surely not meant for his 
benefit. 

The new man left the committee rooms with a disturbed 
soul, and on his way to the elevator he began to think 
things over. Among a dozen other things which flashed 
through his kindling brain he recalled the glint of what 
now he knew was mockery brightening the pale eyes of 
the chairman as the door closed behind him. 

He pressed the button for the elevator; but before the 
upcoming car reached his floor he decided not to descend. 
He would have itout. He almost ran back to the committee 
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rooms and, brushing by the knowing but inef- 
ficient outer guard, made for the room where the 
leaders were. Already he could hear the laugh- 
ter—yes, and the roaring at something or other; 
and as he placed his hand on the knob of the 
inner door he heard: ‘‘He’s come here from the other end 
of the state, with a reputation for burning things up. Let 
him try to burn up New Ireland—and then go back to 
where he came from. Why, let his kind come butting in 
on us and soon we would all be out of jobs.’’ The chair- 
man’s voice, that was. 

Tim opened the door, and when they looked up and saw 
him it was as if they had all been clutched by the windpipes. 

“Go to the devil—all of you!”’ exploded the new man. 
“Do you hear? Every mother’s son of you!”’ 
From out the silence some one at last 
said: ““You mean, Mr. Riley, you are 
going to desert the party?” 
Tim whirled on him. 
“No; it doesn’t mean I’m going to 
desert the party. Did ever you know a 
man who was any good to desert any 
party or anything, good or bad, under 
fire?”’ 
“T’m glad to hear that.” The chair- 
man had come to life. ‘‘And not alone 
because we would lose you, eloquent 
though you are reported to be. Somany 
of our people have maintained that no 
Irishman i 
“Cut that Irishman stuff! My chance 
to make a living, and my children’s 
chance after me, I owe to this country.” 
“But, Mr. Riley, you are of Irish 
blood.” 
“Trish blood? You may be sure I am, 
and so proud of it that when I speak of 
it I slop over; but I’m an American. 
However, if you don’t mind, we’ll leave 
that for private discussion and not for 
political trading.” 
The chairman recovered. 
“That’s all very well; but when we 
ask your people to make sacrifices for 
the principles of our party 4 
“Principles of the party—slush! Save 
that for your platform speeches. You’re 
in the party because there’s more in it 
for you. I’m in it because a man who 
gave me asquare meal when I was starv- 
ing asked me to join it. And, once in a 
fight, I stick. I stick because I don’t 
know how to do anything else—and ’m 
going to stick now. And I’m going out 
now to New Ireland and talk to them.” 
The door behind Tim opened and 
closed again. 
“What’s this about New Ireland?” 
Tim knew the voice, even before he 
turned to greet him. It was the tall 
boss, the real boss, the senior senator, 
the man who ordered the state com- 
mittee round even as they ordered the 
campaign speakers. 
“New Ireland?” the senator repeated. 
“No, Mr. Riley. I can give you some- 
thing better than that. That would be 
a waste of time. I’ll change that right 
now. Here 4 
“Excuse me, sir; but I’m going to 
New Ireland. I don’t know what kind 
of a place it is or what kind they are 
* there, except what the name tells me, 

and I don’t care—I’m going there. No 
gang of men ever picked me for an omadhaun in the morn- 
ing but found out they were mistaken before night. And 
I'll say further’’—indignation in Tim always disposed him 
to classic periods—‘“‘if there are those who wave the green 
flag to tatters at every Irish meeting, and then betray her 
to those who hate her, there are also those who, though 
they have never made a sacrifice in their lives for this 
country, would prevent all but their own little kind from 
breathing the free air of it. As for me, I’ve come to this 
city to do something; and I'll stay here until I’ve done it. 
A while ago I agreed to go to New Ireland, and to New 
Ireland I’m going. Good day!” And the windows rattled 
with the banging of the door behind him. 

““A proper bull-headed Irishman, that fellow,’’ observed 
the chairman presently. 

“Or is it he has convictions and is not afraid to voice 
them?” The senator had a habit of scratching his beard 
with his fingernails, and again of drawing his chin in on his 
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chest and looking over his gold-rimmed pince-nez. He 
drew in his chin now, and the chairman did not like it. 
He never did. 

“A good fighter, I should say.”’ The tall boss scratched 
his beard with his fingernails. ‘‘An encouraging thing to 
meet a good fighter in these fat days; but let us see.’”’ He 
stepped over to where a blue-and-red-spotted map of the 
state was hanging and laid a finger on a blue spot: “New 
Ireland, which we can safely call the enemy’s banner town 
for its size in the United States. If Riley can leave his 
mark on that place it will be proof to me that he can make 
breaches all along the line.” 

“More likely, I think, that the place will leave its mark 
on him. More likely they will crack his skull, I think. He 
may love a fight; but New Ireland is full of men who love 
fighting too—and they are not with us.” 

“That’s true—they are not.’”’ The boss drew his chin 
in to his neck again. ‘‘Too bad they are not. Suppose we 
wait, however, and see how Riley makes out. His reputa- 
tion is that of a most resourceful man. And if he does 
make an impression on New Ireland he can have anything 
I can give him in this state.” 


II 


T IS a good place—a moving train—for serious medita- 

tion. Tim Riley allowed the landscape to fly by, the 
while he considered matters. He knew the temper of the 
kind of people with whom he was to battle. They were so 
many more like himself. As for trying to bulldoze or 
browbeat them, or—if he was that kind—to bribe a single 
one, though they were the hardworking, unsophisticated 
kind—whisht !—like the wind they’d go the other way. And 
as for scaring the tough ones, he might be the strongest and 
toughest and scrappiest and quickest lad on his feet that ever 
was, but out there in that quarrying town would be a dozen 
or twenty or fifty just as strong and as quick and as scrappy 
as himself. And that kind, which was his kind—you might 
set them up in a row and knock them down one after 
another, and just as fast as one went down another would 
come bouncing up for the honor of the last word. 

New Ireland! Tim viewed a town of two or three 
hundred small, square-planned wooden houses, with one 
green-painted house larger than most, labeled Kearney’s 
Hotel; another, larger than that again, with a square 
cupola, which he knew would be the town hall; and yet 
one more, largest of all, white-painted, with a surmounting 
gold cross, which, of course, could only be the chapel. A 
mile or so beyond the town, on the scarred hillsides, stuck 
up the derricks of the quarries, which were the town’s rea- 
son for being. Beyond the quarries were foothills, which 
gradually grew up into mountains. It was autumn, and in 
that high land the few trees were already bare; before the 
high wind the bare branches swayed. 


“Tf it Was But a Stone I Had to Put on Their Two Graves 
in the Cemetery Below!’’ 
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It was not the most encouraging day of 
the year. Tim, with a warm fire and a hot 
meal in view, hurried on to the little hotel. 
Peter Kearney was the landlord, a com- 
panionable soul who did not see the need 
of a register and who, after a time, pro- 
duced alunch; and who, further, while Tim 
ate, smoked and gossiped of things a travel- 
ing man would naturally be interested in. 

‘And what kind have you here in New 
Ireland? Easy to get along with?” asked 
Tim, after the discovery of the quarries, 
the settling of the town .and the last 
explosion had been intelligently discussed. 

“To get along with? The finest, easiest 
ever—of course if a man don’t cross them.” 

““T wonder do you think I’ll cross them?”’ 

“And what would your business be that 
you’d be crossing’em?”’ the landlord asked. 

“‘T’m the Republican campaign speaker 
that’s selected to address them tonight.” 

“Oh-h! Well, d’y’know, when I didn’t see a sample 
case with you I had my suspicions; but when you said—or 
did you say your name was Riley?”’ 

“T did. And itis. R-i-l-e-y—Riley, Timothy J. And 
there’s any number of Republicans with names as good.” 

“T daresay, but not in New Ireland—nor likely to be 
while so many of your party put us down for a tribe. of 
savages.” 

“Have patience, Mr. Kearney. There’s a new order of 
things under way. Have patience. And tell me now how 
many Republicans should you estimate there are in New 
Ireland?” 

“Estimate? Sure, and that’s a large word for them. 
There’s Grimmer, the cashier and chief clerk o’ the savin’s 
bank. There’s Handy, who keeps the real-estate office. 
And did ever ye notice, Mr. Riley, how, when a man has 
a soft-payin’, easy-workin’ job, ’tis ten to one he’s a 
Republican?” 

“T’ve spoken of it so often myself, Mr. Kearney, merely 
by way of humorous observation, that my party loyalty 
has been doubted. If you would never have your loyalty 
suspected, Mr. Kearney, you must never let on that you 
possess intelligence; but have patience and we'll have that 
changed some day—maybe. So those two are the leaders, 
are they?” 

“Leaders, man! That’s all of ’em.” 

“Two? Two out of nigh five hundred! Well, glory be, 
what kind are they? The fighting kind?” 

“Har-rdly the fightin’ kind, Mr. Riley. They couldn’t 
well be that in New Ireland, bein’ Republican, and 
remain whole. Har-rdly! No, not if they were John L. 
Sullivans, the pair of ’em. Among five hundred quarry- 
men, d’y’see, Mr. Riley, and they mostly 
young men, there’s always plenty of what a 
man might call loose energy lyin’ round— 
specially after hours and Sundays and holi- 
days; surely too much for any two, or two 
dozen, disputatious individuals to contend 
against. And yet, as I said, the easiest, 
quietest 4 

“Yes, yes; I’ll bet a leprechaun’s leap 
against a banshee’s wail I know what peacea- 
ble kind they are. And I think I know now 
why I was No matter about that 
though. Could you, Mr. Kearney, getsome- 
body to pass the word to the quarries that 
the Republican speaker is here according to 
announcement, and that his name is Riley?” 

“T’ll send me boy. Dinnie!”’ called the 
landlord. No answer. “Dinnie!” No 
answer. The landlord opened his lungs and 
roared: ‘‘Dinnie!!’’ Then he looked out 
of the dining-room window. ‘“H-m! I 
thought as much. Look at him peltin’ it 
on his bi-sigh-cle for the quarries! He heard 
you say Republican and ’twas enough. No 
fear now—not a soul in New Ireland but 
will know it before dark. And—but excuse 
me one minute, Mr. Riley.” 

The landlord stood up to greet a forlorn- 
looking old woman, who, with a man’s over- 
coat wrapped round her, had appeared at 
the dining-room door. 

“How are you today, Mrs. Nolan? About 
as usual? Well, don’t be worryin’. 
you'll find Delia in the kitchen. 

Tim nodded after the old woman as she 
went in. 

‘And who is she, Mr. Kearney?” 

“A poor old creature who comes here once 
or twice in the week to have a cup 0’ tea 
and maybe a little to go with it, with the 
cook. A poor old soul dependin’ on charity, 
and yet she won’t take it from every one.” 

“Poor woman! Will you give her that?— 
not now, but when she goes out, Mr. Kear- 
ney.”’ He slipped a silver dollar into the 
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landlord’s © 
“No need to’ 
where it cams 
I'll be going 
now, I thir 
have a look 
town. Tb 
for supper.” 

“Good h 
you!” 

Tim had r 
the hotel a hi 
yards behin 
when he r 
Catholic prie 

‘*Goodm@ 
noon, father, 
Tim, and rai 
hat. 

“Good a 
noon, sir. J 
it’’—the cane was shifted from the right hand to 
and the hand thus freed extended to Tim—“ Mr. F 
Sitti 

“Tt is; but how did you know, father?” 

“Oh, if Peter Kearney’s long-legged Dinnie hasn 
half the quarries before this of your name and b 
*twill be because he’s burst a tire or broke his neck 
down the steep hills. And so you’re to speak 
tonight?” 

“God willing, I am.” 

“And you’re not discouraged?” 

“And why should I be discouraged?”’ 

“Why? You must bea stranger to these parts.” 

“ I am.’’ 

“And no one told you of what happened to the la 
your party sent here?”’ 

“They did not. And what happened?” 

“He was rode out of town on a rail.” 

“Well, that’s interesting. And what did he d 
poor man?” 

“Oh, he only hinted at first that we were a lot o 
rant foreigners who were Democrats because we 
know any better; but he warmed up as he went al 
don’t know wherever they got him from. In the mi 
it Buck Malone gave them what they call his high 
his right forefinger raised so—and every man in t 
got up and walked out. A few of them came bac 
and took him off. They didn’t hurt him—no bones! 
or anything like that; but they do say he never 
for the train when they turned him loose, but legg 
thirty miles back to the city without a single stop!” 

“He did? Well, it’s fine exercise, father—ru 
though thirty miles, to be sure, is a bit long fo: 
health. This Buck Malone—he’s the boss here, fa 

“Heis. And a famous one for surprising folks.” 

“Thank you for the information, father.” 

“It’s no information. The very babies here know 
last man here. If you see the children in the street s 
slylike when you pass that will be why.” 

Tim pulled his lower lip with thumb and forefings 

“And yet they’d laugh all the louder if I was to ge 
without speaking, father. What kind is Buck Mal 
look at and where does he hang out?” 

The priest poked the end of his cane at Tim’s ches 

“Ts it fighting you’d be at, Mr. Riley?” 

“Tt is not. I’m not for fighting—unless, of cor 
have to. Isn’t it only natural to want to know whe 
your opponent is?”’ 

“So itis—so itis. Well, then, about this time o’ day 
find him in that cigar store with the sign out—below 
He’s a contractor himself, who furnishes labor f 
quarries. A man about your height and breadth h 
but a trifle fuller in the waist. A stout, strong ma 
not many able to look him down. An eye in his he 
Buck! I wouldn’t want to see the pair of ye at it.” 

“Thank you, father. And look—d’y’see thi 
woman coming out of the hotel? What’s her 
father?”’ 

“The widow Nolan. A sad history, Mr. Riley, 
could get it out of her; but it’s few she’ll talk to.” 

“Poor woman! Would you give her this—a col 
dollars—father, after I’m gone?” 

“T will. And it’s good of you. And you’re bo 
speak tonight?” 

“T’ll speak. And I’d like you to come, father.” — 

“Not I, Mr. Riley. Priests are better out of 
Good day and God speed you!”’ 

Tim strolled toward the cigar store; and drawit 
he picked out, standing near the glass case, a tall, 
fully built man, with intelligently heavy features at 
unwavering eyes of a fighting man. As Tim enteré, 
man was speaking. Before ten words had been sai 
knew that his entrance had been forecasted and th 
was Buck Malone. i 

“And he’ll be up there on that platform all alone: 
soul with him, because these two dubs that ough’ 
standing by him, they’ve got cold feet already. A 


there all alone, except for a pitcher of cold water 
glass, and a table and a chair; and he'll begin to 
J dunno whether he e’n talk or not; but we'll let 
in on for maybe ten minutes, and about the time he 
he’s makin’ a hit I’ll start up and I’ll raise my fore- 
like that—see? And that’ll mean everybody get up 
» out. No hurry, mind you—nor no hustlin’; but 
yody just stand up and walk out and leave him 
to that picture o’ that dago, or whoever he is, 
erin’ the Mississippi on the back wall. 

1d now you’’— Malone turned leisurely to a stocky- 
x young fellow in seedy clothes standing wistfully off 
side—‘‘you go on and pass the word to ’em as they 
mut o’ the quarries.” 

| right,’’ answered the stocky one in a hoarse voice, 
thout moving. 

eager-looking man stood behind the cigar case. 

ill you let me have,”’ said Tim to him, “three good 
pa? 

man behind the cigar case looked slyly at Malone. 

yw good?”’ he asked. 

, pretty fair—three for a dollar or so.” 
ree for a—I got nothing like that here. 
traight’s the best I got.’ 

‘right; they’ll do.” 


Fifteen 


boss had not been smoking when Tim entered; but — 


» turned to look better at Tim, and he pulled a cigar 
. gun-metal case, bit off the end, 
1ed a match and leisurely lit it— 
hout taking his eyes off Tim. 

also leisurely bit the end off a 
The proprietor pushed three or 
natches across the case. Tim, 
ig them, stepped close to the boss. 
yuld you let me have a light?” he 
d politely. 
ff!—h-ff!”’ The boss swallowed 
a little smoke, but recovered and 
over hiscigar. Tim took his light 
, said “Thanks!” briefly, and— 
fi—contemplated the boss’ stout 
an in the rusty clothes, who was 
ding irresolutely at one side. 
?” inquired Tim suddenly, 
ta cigar at him. 
” stuttered the hench- 
[then almost snatched it from 


gettin’ hard o’ hearin’? Thought 
you to get along!” snapped 
7 
am goin’ along,’’ returned the 
voice, “‘soon’s light up.” In the 
of the smoke from the corner of 
ith, in the whoofing of it toward 
ing, in the squaring of the thick 
Ts as he passed out—there was a 
rebellion. 
umay be the boss,” thought Tim, 
four grip isn’t too sure.’’ And 
; squarely on Malone he observed 
7; “Fine day.” 
-p—” Malone stared fixedly 
Tim stared back. Tim was 
developing a feeling of respect 
man. Tim knew thekind. A few 
ack he had been such an uncom- 
ng one himself, who would have 
d off his coat, as no doubt Malone 
now, and battled on the spot 
rence to verbal argument. 
$a fine day,” responded Malone 
“but accordin’ to my dope it 
vin’ to be half so fine a night.” 
1 behind the cigar case came a gig- 
{from the boss himself came an 
luckle and a pleased little smile. 
y, it’s not going to rain, is it?” asked Tim, and with 
‘opriately innocent manner he stepped to the door 
at the sky; and in looking he saw not the sky, but 
low Nolan, with some odds and ends of firewood, 
‘her halting way against the wind. 
2 poor creature!”” murmured Tim; and while pity- 
the plan came to him. “ Gentlemen,” he said over 
alder, “I have to be off; but before going I cordially 
’ou and all your friends to the town hall tonight to 
the issues of the campaign. Good day, gentlemen.” 
through the door, before it closed after him, he 
tear the cackle of the man behind the cigar case: 
soing to rain! Say, Buck, you won’t do a thing to 
aight, will yuh?” 


qi 


greeting of ‘Good afternoon to you, Mrs. 
” Tim stowed the widow’s little bundle under 


@ afternoon to you, sir; but you'll be sp’iling 
thes sir!” 
y 


“And if I do it’s small loss.”” He gripped her right elbow. 
“It’s the hard walking it is, Mrs. Nolan—what with the 
wind and the steep hill and an old lady of your age.” 

“Oh, yeh, it is—coming on to seventy-five.” 

“Seventy-five? And you still hopping about active as 
a grasshopper! A great age that. ’Tis little, I’m afraid, 
many of us young ones will be thinking of climbing steep 
hillsides when we’re coming on to seventy-five. ’Tis you 
was the active one in your young days, I’ll wager.’ 

“Tis me that was, sir; but—oh, yeh, I’m not that now.” 

“It’s sad it must be to be looking back on the bright, 
dancin’ days 0’ youth, Mrs. Nolan.” 

“Sure and it is, sir; but why—the fine, bouncin’ lad ye 
are—why should you be sayin’ it?”’ 

“Ah, sure, youth has its trials and tribulations too, 
ma’am, sometimes. And is this your little place?” 

“Tt is. An’ will you come in, sir?’’ 

“T will and thank ye kindly, ma’am. ’Tisn’t every day 
a lady invites me into her place.” 

“Whisht! There are ladies enough to be pleasant to 
a fine, strappin’ lad like you, with nothing on earth to be 
botherin’ you.” 

Tim laughed as he sat down. 

“Nothing? Oh, ma’am a? 

“And what is it can be worryin’ you, sir?’ 

“What is it? Well, if you had my job, Mrs. Nolan, I’m 
thinkin’ you’d be worrying, too, even if twas big and strong 


“That Two:Faced Chairman of Yours Never Tipped Me Off You Couid 
Fight Any Way Except With Your Hands’’ 


and a man you were, and but thirty years of age. I’m the 
Republican speaker, ma’am, that has been sent to ye here. 
And for why? To convert ye, ma’am.”’ 

“And so you’re a Republican, sir? Well, well—but, 
savin’ your presence, you don’t look it or talk it. Sure, 
you’re as Irish as myself!” 

“Ym that Irish, ma’am, that if you were to take the 
Irish from out of me it’s faded and limp as a mornin’-glory 
at two in the afternoon I’d be.”’ 

“And what’s your name, may I ask?” 

“Riley, ma’am. Timothy Joseph Riley, to be exact,” 
said the Republican speaker. 

“Riley—Tim Riley! Well, you’re the first Riley ever 
I knew was a Republican. That thin-necked one in the 
bank, and that other one, the fat-necked one in the real- 
estate place—sure, you don’t favor them no more than 
Yet there must be good men Republicans too. Will you 
have a cuppeen o’ tea? ’Tisn’t much; but ’twill war-rm 
you, maybe, on the chill day.” 

“Thank you; and ’twill taste fine—a cup o’ tea on a 
chill day like this. And like to be chiller, Mrs. Nolan.” 
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“True for ye. And gen’rally I feels it; but not so today, 
sir. Mr. Kearney gave me a dollar, sayin’ it was from a 
stranger and I wasn’t to mention it—and I won’t; but”’ 
she shot a quick, warm glance at Tim—‘‘God guard the 
kind heart of him, whoever he is. Tomorrow I’ll be 
orderin’ some beautiful groceries with it. ’Tis a gran’ 
sinsation to be goin’ into a store and orderin’ things 
once more.”’ 

She stooped for her little bundle of fagots, but Tim 
forestalled her. He undid them, arranged them craftily in 
the stove with rolls of old newspaper beneath, and touched 
a match to the fire. 

“There, ma’am.”’ 

“We'll have the little kittle b’ilin’ in a minute now, sir.”’ 

“And what will you do against the cold winter comin’, 
ma’am?” 

“Oh, yeh! I’ll do, no doubt, what I’ve done every 
winter since I come here—live through it.” 

“With the cold wind coming through the wide cracks 
and the snow piling high on the wintry mornings, it won’t 
be the tightest place in the world, ma’am.” 

“Thanks be to God I have it—the same little cabin!” 

“Thank God you have! Whisht, ma’am’”—Tim laid 
a restraining hand on hers as she spooned the tea out of 
the can—“‘you won’t be leaving yourself any at all.’ 

“Sure, there’s enough for the breakfast. And if we 
could always be sure of our breakfast it’s little we’d have 
to complain of. And now let me get out 
my cups andsaucers. I havetwo ofeach, 
thank God!”’ 

“Let me, Mrs. Nolan—I see them.” 

“Well, well—but ’tis the spry lad ye 
are! Sure, you’re across the floor in one 
leap—like a stag just.” 

“Oh, sure; my legs are young. And 
’ one spoonful o’ sugar is it, ma’am?”’ 

““One—yes. And now sit down. And 
so it’s a Republican ye are? And an 

Irishman too? Well, well—they do be 

queer happenin’s in the world!”’ 

“Queer enough. And from what part 
of Ireland are ye, ma’am?”’ 


“Galway.” 

“A fine place, ma’am. I know it.” 

“Do ye now? But youre not 
Galway?” 


“T wouldn’t lie to ye, ma’am, though 
I’m tempted—I’m not; but I had an 
uncle, as fine a man as ever lived, who 
died there. I went to see him there once, 
and a grand time I had with salmon- 
fishin’ in the loch and fishin’ with the 
Claddagh men in the bay—and on a 
Saturday night the little boys singin’ 
the old Irish songs in the streets and 
before the hotel doors. And was it in 
Galway the last of your people died?’’ 

“Tt wasn’t. And they didn’t die— 
they were killed, God rest their souls!’ 

““Amen!”’ 

The sticks in the little stove crackled; 
the water in the little kettle spluttered; 
a gaunt black cat crowded his way 
through the poorly fastened door and 
rubbed himself against Tim’s legs, 
whereat the widow threw a stick of wood 
at him. 

“Out o’ that, you with your mud on 
you from the quarry pools sp’ilin’ the 
gentleman’s fine clothes!” 

“Small harm he’ll do, ma’am.”’ 

“It’s better manners he ought to be 
havin’,. though ’tis fine to see a man like 
yourself hasn’t too much conceit of his 
clothes. But now have your tea, avic.’’ 

“T will. Ah-h! and the fine tea it is 
; too. And isn’t it a queer thing now, 
Mrs. Nolan, that I can go to the finest hotels in the land 
and not get the like o’ this for tea? The finest of hotels— 
yes; and here in a little cabin, with the wind blowing 
through the cracks, I’m havin’ tea that for its equal I’d 
have to go—well, to China itself, I’m thinking. But tell 
me, Mrs. Nolan—it’s as a friend I ask—what misfortune 
was it brought you to be living in a little shebeen on this 
rocky hillside?” 

The old woman made no response, except to add three 
or four little sticks of wood from her pile to freshen the fire. 
It was still chilly and outside it was windy, and Tim drew 
the man’s worn coat about her shoulders and made her sit 
closer to the fire. And by-and-by she told him. 

When she had done the twilight was on them and the 
fire long gone out. Through the one little window of the 
cabin they could see the increasing lights in the town 
below and from the road they could hear the tramping of 
heavy-booted men. 

“They’ll be hurrying home from the quarries now. And 
’tis not a lonesome home they will be finding.” 

“True, ma’am.” (Continued on Page 72) 
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HE free and inde- 
[Moendene Ameri- 
cancitizen walked 
up to the counter with 
his chin in the air and 
announced without a 
sign of apology in his 
voice that he wanted 
certain articles of 
specified merit—that 
he didn’t want some- 
thing else—and that 
he was prepared to 
pay honest dollars for 
the goods. This trans- 
action has not the 
slightest relation to 
our topic, The High 
School and the Girl, 
except that it affords 
a study in contrasts. 
When the free and independent American citizen 
collectively bought advanced educational opportuni- 
ties for his daughter he was given in return for his 
money an article that had been made for his son. 
Occasionally it was what the boy needed; once in a 
while it fitted the girl. If it fitted neither of them 
the youngsters were to blame, and were educationally good 
for nothing but to be cast into the outer darkness of 
ignorance. Yet the citizen aforesaid continued to pay his 
honest dollars in school taxes, and to blame his children 
when they refused to feed on the ashes of a burned-out 
civilization. 
What does the girl need from the high school? What 
does society want the public high school to do for its half- 
million girls? 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of —your daughter. 


When she comes to the high school she is a tall, lank, 
awkward, rompish, bashful, self-conscious, freakish, lov- 
able youngster, the idol of your heart. When she leaves 
the high school after four years she is a neat, trim, graceful, 
self-possessed, responsive, sweet-girl-graduate, soon to be 
the idol of somebody else’s heart. This transformation, 
however, was not the work of the high school; it must be 
credited to Nature. 

While Nature is doing her quick-change act the school 
can do much for both the parties to the contract—the girl 
and society. The first thing that society wants of our girl 
is good health. This is the first essential for her efficient 
service and personal happiness in shop, office, store, school 
or home. The future of the race, so far as she represents 
it, depends upon her health. What is the high school 
doing to improve the girl’s health? In the overwhelming 
majority of cases absolutely nothing. On the other hand, 
it is subjecting her to a regimen planned for boys, without 
the slightest consideration of the physical and functional 
differences between the sexes. 

It pays no attention to the curvature of the spine devel- 
oped by the exclusively sit-at-a-desk-and-study-a-book 
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type of education bequeathed to the girlhood of the nation 
by the medieval monastery; it ignores the chorea other- 
wise known as St. Vitus’ dance developed by overstudy 
and underexercise; it disregards the malnutrition of hasty 
breakfasts, and lunches of pickles, fudge, cream-puffs 
and other kickshaws, not to mention the catch-penny 
trash too often provided by the janitor or concessionaire 
of the school luncheon, who isn’t doing business for his 
health or for anybody else’s; it neglects eye-strain, 
unhygienic dress, uncleanly habits, anemia, periodic head- 
aches, nervousness, adenoids, and wrong habits of posture 
and movement. 

“That’s the business of the home.’”’ Oh, yes, we have 
heard that excuse before. It is a mighty convenient 
scapegoat for the things left undone. The use of that 
argument is an excellent shibboleth to separate the two 
educational camps. If you believe that the school exists 
to increase the total knowledge of Latin and algebra in 
the world, the cry, ‘‘Leave something to the home,” is 
perfectly logical, and the assumption by the school of such 
responsibilities as those enumerated above is an imperti- 
nence. If, on the other hand, you believe that the school 
is a social institution with a mission of public service, 
regardless of the relation of that service to Latin or 
algebra, then you must agree that it should look after 
what every one recognizes as the foremost need of the 
adolescent girl. 


Youth Burned on the Altar of Pedantry 


N MANY schools a reception is given every term to the 
parents of the entering girls. Suppose we stand with 

the reception committee and see what sorts of homes are 

represented. There is no gathering like it. Here comes a 
man of wealth and social position, who believes in true 
democracy and realizes the social service of the school; 
behind him is a teamster, whose son or daughter may 
be tomorrow’s leader; next a shabbily dressed widow, 
made timid or defiant by the hard knocks of the 
workaday world; then a clergyman; then a carpenter, 
justly proud of the daughter who stands at the head 
of her class; then a newly-rich in ostentatious finery. 
Each is led up and introduced by the daughter, and 
when you have met them all you will say that you 
have seen a microcosm of American democracy. If you 
are patriotic you will give thanks and send your own 
child right along to meet the real thing and, perchance, 
to eradicate any traces of snobbery and pharisaism that 
she may have. 

If that evening’s experience does not convince you 

_ that it is the business of the school to do for its girls 
what literally tens of thousands of the homes cannot 
do for them, go with the kind-hearted teacher to visit a 
sick girl. Meet the parent who cannot speak a word of 
English, note the meager house, size up the locality, 
count the saloons and “movies,” hear the ragtime 
hurdy-gurdy, be thankful that society has provided a 
hope for better things for children from such surround- 
ings, but don’t come back and descant about the school 
supplanting the sacred office of the home. 

One fact that every educator in both camps knows 
is that the home is not attending to the health of the 
adolescent girl. This problem is pressing upon us now 
largely because of the revolution in living conditions that 
has come within the last quarter of a century. The 
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to do, and that settlements and private ins’ 
have attempted in a few isolated localities, 
school can do this work better than any of 
because it can reach everybody, it is not chari 
ean be thoroughly democratic, it has the co 
of all races and sects, and it is the natural 
fitting the children of all the people for the lar 
for opening to them the riches of literature, for 
their taste and appreciation, and for fitting eve 
the highest efficiency of which she is capable. 
Loyalty to the old-time learning, enthusiasm for sel 
ship and for exalted academic standards, have k 
of our best educators from giving their suppo 
broader activities of the school. But the school o 
future will relinquish none of these ideals of sch 
achievement. It will, however, add to these ideals 
of social service; it will recognize the recent econo 
industrial revolution, and will extend its missio; 
other sheep that are not of the strictly academic: 
It is important to the interests of health that the s 
individualize its course of study. An amount 
easily performed by one girl will make another | 
nervous wreck. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
of study and the machinery of administration fac 
the adaptation of the burden to the strength and endu 
of the bearer. 
““My daughter is missing her girlhood,” aia 
tressed mother. ‘‘She goes straight to her studi 
return from school and keeps at them until eleven a 
o’clock at night. Saturday she must catch up odd 
ends and do a couple of hours of drawing. Even Sun 
encroached upon for prescribed supplementary re 
She is nervous and irritable, the bloom of her 
fading, and I feel that something must be done.” 
It is possible for the school to figure out by the b 
arithmetic the absurdity of this claim, and for a col 
able percentage of the girls the computation will be 
Yet any one whose eyes are open to real conditiol) 
have to admit that the complaint in this mother’s! 
applies more or less directly to many high-schoo 
It is, therefore, perfectly obvious that it should be! 
easy for a girl to take a heavier or a lighter course accl 
to her physical and mental strength; and more thal 
that the school should very often insist upon eur 
girl’s ambition to take the maximum amount of wor) 
In passing, it is interesting to note that the danger? 
outlined seldom arises with boys. The boy usuall! 
somewhat less work than he ought to do, slams th) 
into the waste-basket and goes and plays ball. Tit 
on the other hand, with the capricious docility of h! 
burns out her precious vitality at the altar of peda’ 
Would it not be a sensible program for the highs ‘ 
announce as the first article of its creed the develc! 
of its girls through the critical period of adolescen| 
the best possible physical health and vigor? If iti 1 
this it will begin with a thorough physical exami, 
which will note defects such as those mentioned abi 
careful individual treatment. It will notify thet 
where medical care is needed, and will itself un¢ 


much better than any other agency. It will give 
ough course in personal and community hygien 

physiology enough to make it intelligible. It w 
every girl in the school to take this course the 
so as to reach those who drop out early, even if: 
subjects now required of everybody for the 
of purely academic culture has to be eliminated 0 
Closely related to the hygiene, it will give 
interpretation of the girl’s environment. 
laboratory will afford a fitting introduction to a 
physical facts that the home ought to teach and © 


' 


a 
oh 


vill also give ¢n understanding of the elements of 
riology as applied to food and household hygiene. 
2 gymnasium in every school will drill the girls in 
st sitting, standing, walking, running, and in addition 
ive orthopedic treatment to correct individual ills. 
; will be available for all and will be enforced where 
sary, and there need be no doubt about finding numer- 
ases for this salutary type of pedagogics. Demon- 
ons of correct clothing will be given, with particular 
sion to corsets and shoes. In this connection it is 
sting to note that during three years in a school of 
housand girls, every single one of the twenty-five 
where a girl , 
fallen down 
ae has been 
ing high- 
i shoes. In- 
while it may 
like pater- 
Be there is 
: ground for 
‘aining that 
thool should 
vit the more 
at violations 
rd sense and 
‘sty in the 
mgew-necked 
s, transpar- 
, cca 
:: lacing, 
lexions of 
hite that 
on land 
} 7 « 
ae 
m on a co- 
‘ive plan, will 


rate price, 


‘ Other Culinary Fripperies 
i the grow- 
1. Thus it will tend to establish correct habits of 
id serve as an example of the possibility of securing 
ood at a moderate price. But the school will go 
ther than the luncheon; it will, as a second 
of its course, give to every girl a thorough and 
atic training to fit her for efficiency in the home. 
ou ever know of a case like this? 
1 Doe, aged twenty-two, and Mary Roe, aged 
A fell in love. Following the natural order of the 
a. was just about what John and Mary ought 
ohn was a clerk earning eighteen dollars a week 
vending it all. Mary was the daughter of a depart- 
‘tore buyer who earned twenty-five hundred dollars a 
‘As the courtship became serious John began to save 
After the usual hesitation and misgivings on the 
i Mary’s parents, the couple were married and 
-thereby hangs the tale the novelist did not tell, 
: there was not a ready market for such a story. 


The Tragedies of Ill: Cooked Food 


XY had developed no very extravagant notions on 
oo, father’s twenty-five hundred a year, and so exhib- 
'e usual incompetent, bridish ecstasy in starting life 
venty-dollar-a-month flat, furnished with the four 
od dollars John had saved in the year and a half of 
‘ngagement. The young couple did not figure out 
es much in detail, but of course they knew that if 
‘lid the housework they could live on what John had 
aying for his board. What a comforting delusion 
| of Cupid’s, that two can live as cheaply as one! 
rightly does it swell ministerial perquisites and the 


i (7 the first biscuits, and took a pepsin tablet; 
ded the first pie, and discovered that he didn’t care 
y dessert that night; he choked down the burnt 
or the half-cooked pork chops, and ultimately 
at the free-lunch counter of the saloon. The next 
€ came home and found the house and Mary’s 
' in disorder he went to the billiard room for the 
3 and cashed in his pool checks at the bar for 
ing to take the place’ of the meal he could not eat 
1e, 

y found herself shabbily dressed after her trousseau 
om out, and yet she had to admit that the now 
: ~a-week could not stand the neat tailormade gown 
nty-seven dollars and a half, marked down from 
forty or fifty dollars, according to the popular 
absorbing show-window fiction. 

gotten on just which of the matrimonial rocks 


ttle bark was wrecked. Possibly they tided 


It Can Teach Them to Cook, Not Merely to 
Prepare a Few Puddings and Meringues and 


and other necessities, and deserted; possibly he found 
other metal more attractive; maybe some of the fathers- 
and mothers-in-law lent friendly advice, not concealing a 
frank recognition of the shortcomings of the other father- 
and mother-in-law’s child; it is just possible that Mary —— 
However it happened, that home was not a bulwark to 
the nation, though Mary had spent four years in the 
public high school, and at public expense had passed first- 
year Latin, Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil, three years of German, 
three years of algebra and geometry, two years of ancient 
and English history, and four years of English. This had 
kept her so busy that she had been relieved of all home 
duties. You know it is important 
for a girl to get an education. 

Just here let me remark that every- 
thing in Mary’s high-school course 
was good. There was not a subject 
that did not belong there as a possi- 
bility for the girl who surely needed 
it. But it seems equally evident that 
the exclusive combination was not 

_ all that Mary needed. When she 
undertook to keep John’s house her 
high-school course did not function. 
Yet it had cost the community 
between three and four hundred 
dollars in taxes. It had cost her 
father at least eight hundred dollars. 
The community had a wrecked home 
to show for its outlay, and Mary’s 
father and mother had an infinite 
heartache. John himself was un- 
doubtedly to blame, but the potential 
wreck in his life had at least not been 
averted by his wife’s resourcefulness. 
We shall not presume to cast up 
accounts for the Recording Angel, but 
when we get round to talking about 
moral education we shall have some- 
thing to say about fitting the girl for 
efficiency in the home. 

Here are a few pertinent facts: 
The percentage of pupils studying 
some of the more important sub- 
jects in 8097 public high schools 

of the rien States in the year 1909-10 is stated by the 

Commissioner of Education as follows: 


— B-tary KINeHT = 


Latin, French and German 82.64 
Algebra and Geometry . 87.72 
English Literature 57.09 
Rhetoric ; 57.10 
History . 55.03 
Domestic Economy including sewing, cooking and household 
economics sae SEs 3.78 


The latest available census reports show that of women 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-four more than 
seventy-five per cent are married. If, in the light of this 
fact, we agree that the public is putting its money into the 
high schools that its children may there receive the best 
possible training for the lives they are to live, doesn’t our 
present practice in the education of girls look like going 
from New York to California by way of Cape Horn? 

It seems like a platitude to point out how the high school 
can make the girls more efficient in the home. Obviously, 
it can teach them to cook, to prepare not merely a few 
puddings and meringues and other culinary fripperies, 
but good solid fare, based on a study of food values, the 
necessary elements in a meal and in a complete dietary. 
Every girl should be taught how to distinguish between 
fresh and storage eggs, how to use oleomargarine when 
butter soars to fifty cents a pound, how to cook the 
cheaper cuts of meat, how to utilize the nutritious left- 
overs that the hired girl dumps into the garbage. In 
the chemistry classes the girl should learn to detect pre- 
servatives, adulterants and colorings; to distinguish 
between honest preserves and rotten fruit pulp, flavored 
and colored with coal tar; to discard fruits bleached 
with sulphurous acid; to remove spots and stains from 
various fabrics, and a thousand other useful scientific 
applications. 

It does seem strange that physics and chemistry have 
so long been taught on a purely academic basis generally 
remote from all possible use. The laws of heat and 
light are not the less science because they are illustrated 
by the methods of heating and lighting a house, their 
most universal application; the chemical experiment 
by which gelatine is detected in milk as a substitute 
for the cream that has been removed is quite as educa- 
tional as the reaction of HCl and Mn;0;. And the 
beauty of this approach to science is that it works a 
marvelous transformation in the pupil’s interest in the 
study and in the interest of the community in the school. 

The girl should learn in the school enough about 
dressmaking and general sewing so that later she will 
be resourceful in making and remodeling her own and 
her children’s clothes, hats, and so forth. In the sewing 
and drawing classes taste should be trained in matters 
of both color and form. The work in these two 
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departments should be very closely correlated, the dress- 
making and millinery classes furnishing a motive and a 
practical application of the instruction in drawing. Kinds 
of textiles, durability, washableness, adaptation to various 
uses should all be taught, not only in theory but by 
practical application. Skill in household decoration, good 
taste in the selection and arrangement of furniture, dis- 
crimination between clamorous roses and _pianissimo 
geometrics in rugs and wall paper, and between inexpen- 
sive reproductions of the world’s greatest pictures and 
the polychromatic, gilt-framed atrocities of the depart- 
ment stores, all these are as valuable to the girl and the 
community as the “discipline and culture” of paradigms, 
prosody and parallelepipeds. 

It is highly desirable that household problems should be 
studied completely in a simply furnished model house, 
which can be cared for by the girls as part of their regular 
schoolwork. The household budget for families of various 
sizes and incomes should be carefully analyzed, and 
problems of buying should be studied at first hand in the 
stores and markets. If it is true, as has been estimated, 
that the woman in charge of the house spends eighty per 
cent of the family income, it seems as if such training as 
is here outlined would have a direct value in raising the 
economic and moral status of the home. 


The Problems the Schools Do Not Touch 


iG MUST be remembered, however, that few girls go 
directly from the high school into their own homes. 
Even a superficial acquaintance with conditions will show a 
third duty of the school. An overwhelming number of our 
girls must have a training that will enable them to earn a 
living wage. They must get this training during the years 
usually devoted to the high school, because financial stress 
in their parents’ homes makes it imperative that they 
speedily become producers. Some can stay only a year, 
some two, some three, some four. Many who at their 
entrance might expect to stay only a short time would. 
find ways to remain longer if they felt the school’s vital 
connection with life. Obviously every girl should receive 
as much of the larger enlightenment that comes from 
academic work as she can. It is equally clear that she 
should receive some directly marketable training, for we 
must remember that her moral and spiritual life often 
depends upon her economic independence. 

With the exception of the commercial course offered in 
a few cities, this intensely human problem has hardly been 
touched by the high school. A few trade schools for girls 
in various parts of the country are doing excellent work, 
but the problem of economic preparation is so universal 
that it should be boldly attacked wherever the people are 
supporting a secondary school. It is time for the high 
school to begin to study the economic opportunities in its 
community, to find out the individual possibilities of its 
girls, to plan courses for them, to investigate methods such 
as that of alternating a week in the shop or factory with 
a week in the school, as is now being successfully done with 
boys; in a word, to come down from its academic Olympus 
and listen to the ery of the children. 

Here is something that happens every day. A teacher, 
one of those who are real shepherds of mankind, comes to 
the principal with a story like this: ‘‘ Mary Smith, one of 
my best pupils, must leave school. Her father is a tailor, 

(Concluded on Page 64) 


The Girl Burns Out Her Precious Vitality 
at the Altar of Pedantry 
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HILADELPHIA may tell you that “all this 
P talk of preparation for Panama is hot air’’; and 

that, though she owns only eight per cent of her 
best waterfront, she “‘has ample dockage to take 
care of all the commerce that may come!” Still, it 
is a question whether anything can keep Philadelphia 
from benefiting by hundreds of millions a year in her 
commerce as a direct result of the opening of Panama. 

Take the question of coaling operations alone. 

Have you looked into it? You know that M. Casimir 
Périer, son of the famous Périer, said the other day that 
one of the great disadvantages of Panama as against Suez 
was that, up to the present time, coal by the South Amer- 
ican route costs from twelve to sixteen dollars and eighteen 
dollars a ton compared with four to six dollars on the Suez 
route. 

When I told that to a Government official, high in 
the Panama service, he answered bluntly: ‘Well, he is 
wrong—that is all!’”” When we looked it up in the ship- 
ping records, however, we found that he was right—that 
is, he was right for last year; but things are moving so fast 
in preparation for Panama that what was correct for last 
year is no longer correct for this year. The Government 
and the railroads and the coal companies have been busy 
on this huge problem of supplying fuel for half the marine 
commerce of the world. Railroads to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Savannah have quoted rates to tide- 
water—ifrom the mine to the steamer’s bunkers—of from 
ninety cents to one dollar and eighty cents a ton for coal 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia, and as far west as Ohio. 
Add as much again for cost of coal at the mouth of the 
mine, and as much again to place the coal in the two big 
coaling stations that will be placed at each end of the 
Panama Canal, and you will see that the coal companies 
of America are not going to let slip past them the golden 
opportunity of supplying coal for half the marine traffic 
of the world. 


A Chance to Cut Down Coal Bills 


F THE Government goesinto the coaling business doesn’t 

that cut out profits for private companies? Nota bit— 
especially for the railroads acting as carriers; and if you 
want some proofs that, in coal freights alone, Panama will 
more than compensate the roads of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and the Virginias and Georgia for any loss in 
transcontinental traffic, just do some figuring a little 
farther along in this article. 

As a matter of fact, the Government has all but decided 
to go into the coaling business, because the mines and the 
railroads have given such low rates that it will be possible 
for the canal commissioners to derive a revenue from 
the handling of coal for ships using Panama, and yet 
deliver the coal at from three to five dollars a ton— 
from nine to twelve dollars lower than the Suez route 
to the west coast of South America; say, for instance, 
Valparaiso, where the price has been sixteen dollars and 
eighteen dollars. If the Government goes into the coal 
business—as is planned at present—the coal will be bought 
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from the companies just the same. If it does not go into 
the business, then concessions will be granted private 
operators at the canal. 

As to the cost of coal via Suez and via Panama—the 
Government is not jumping in the dark or going ahead on 
paper plans. It has been trying experiments. One com- 
pany, which operates a fleet of thirty-four vessels in all 
parts of the world, was asked to keep careful record of 
figures from New York to the Philippines and back via 
Suez and via Panama. The vessels were of about three 
thousand net tons-register. By way of Suez, the total cost 
of coaling was $20,868.75; by way of Panama, the cost 
was $18,222.50—a saving via Panama, owing to shorter 
distance, of almost one dollar for each ton-register; and 
that was done in 1911, under the old high coal rates. In 
1912 coal is to be almost a dollar higher via Suez; and 
with the new lowered charges for coal, made possible by 
the new rates offered, the saving will be—well, get out 
your pencil and figure for yourself—from five to six times 
greater. : 

Now, take a look at the map! From halfway up the 
western coast of South America to halfway up the coast of 
North America—a distance the length of the whole coast- 
line of either continent—from Peru to British Columbia— 
is pretty nearly a coalless, fuelless region—that is, so far as 
coal fit for steamships is concerned. Up and down that 
coast ply steamers from Japan, from Norway, from 
Sweden, from Germany, from Great Britain, from Spain, 
from Portugal, from France; and they have been paying 
from twelve to sixteen dollars for their coal. Do you 
think, if they can buy their coal at Panama for from three 
to five dollars a ton, they will not favor Panama? They 
will save from three to six times their own register in 
dollars every voyage by using Panama instead of going 
round the Horn or through Suez. This looks more like 
figures than fancy—does it not? It explains why the rail- 
roads to tidewater through Pennsylvania and Maryland 
and the Virginias and Georgia have more to gain from 
Panama than they can possibly lose. 

Now get out your pencil for those figures—and the 
figures are not mine. They are official Government esti- 
mates. What tonnage of vessels will use Panama? If you 
can get that figure—and remember that the saving under 
the old coal rates was about a dollar for each ton register, 
and that under the new coal rates the saving will be several 
times greater—then you can get at the figures for the boom 
in coal shipping that is bound to come. I quote: “The 
total net register tonnage of vessels available for Panama 
in 1914-15 will be ten million five hundred thousand, of 
which about ten per cent at first will be United States 
intercoastal.’’ All right; these vessels will save from ten 
to thirty million dollars on their coal bill via Panama as 
against Suez. How much coal will they use? That 
depends on their ultimate port and the number of times a 
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year they pass through the canal. Secretary 
says: ‘“‘It issaid that one dollar a ton of fr 
a thousand miles represents the coal consu 
of the slow-going freight steamer.” The e 
consumption can still only be guessed at; bu 
as low as you like with these definite figures, al 
guess still means an enormous total. of export coa 
such shipping points as Philadelphia and Baltimore 
This brings up the other vexed question of oil 2 
which is very simple if you understand the law—and 
ingly impossible if you don’t. Oil stations are a 
established along the Suez route, and will soon be 
lished along the Panama circuit. The law, which r 
may not deserve the epithet applied to it by Mr. Bi 
says: “Noloosehay,loosecotton . . coal oil, 
or refined petroleum’’—and so on—‘“‘shall be car 
freight or used as stores on any steamer carryin 
sengers. . . . TheSecretary of Commerce and 
may grant permission to the owner of any steam ve 
use any invention or process for the utilization of petr 
in the production of motive power; . . . butn 
permission shall be granted . . . unless onsa 
tory proof that the useofthesameissafe . .. : 
special license’ —the penalty for injury resulting fro 
lation being “‘imprisonment for ten years.” —Nav. 
of the United States, Page 127; Revised Statutes, 4 


How the Law Affects the Use of Oil Ft 


HAT does that mean? It does not apply 

freighter, for the freighter is not supposed tc 
passengers. It does not forbid the use of oil as fuel. 
bids the carrying of oil as cargo where there are pass| 
To use oil as fuel, the passenger ship must have a 
license and special construction. That is simple 
for the coastliners. They can replenish their o/] tanl 
port to port. It is on the transoceanic liners the lav: 
oppressively, as compared to the freedom enjoyed 
British and Japanese liners. Let us see how it wor! 
Your transoceanic transport must be sure of sufficie 
on a long voyage, where there are no ports of call: 
takes ample oil to—we’ll say—Hawaii; for it is ths 
to Hawaii and the Philippines that have had thet 
No delay occurs on the voyage; and the steamer ar) 
Hawdii with surplus oil, which it places in storage fo 
use. At once it is open to fine for having carried } 
cargo with passengers. “ Penalties have thus been ii! 
for carrying oil on passenger ships and for carryin? 
cargo not on the manifest,”’ says the commissioner 
gation in his report for 1911; ‘‘and the statute sh I 
amended to provide against that chance.” 
hard for the seaman—let alone the landlubber— Bs 
the fact that such concentrated asininity could exis? 
law; but such are the facts. All the big trans 
liners on the Pacific have announced their } 
of using oil so soon as the law is amended. 
two of the lines are still using coal only; and and 
‘using coal and oil to avoid ever having the surpl) ' 
incurs the fine. 


; 


the coal-and-oil side of Panama all “hot air” too? Or 
hings actually being done? You ask the Pennsyl- 
, or the Baltimore and Ohio, or the Central of Georgia, 
e Western Maryland. One of these lines is now 
ling between four and five million dollars on its piers 
racks in Baltimore; and it is a fairly safe wager that 
Jew York Central did not buy a ¢ontrolling interest 
yt same railroad for the sake of ‘‘hot air.’’ Nor is it 
ible that the Southern Pacific has leased five of the 
st and finest piers in New York for the sake of leaving 
idle, or strangling Panama trade, or putting up a 
of cutthroat competition to destroy ocean rates. 
ltimore, however, is doing something besides watch 
port trade pass through her doors. “Commerce is 
” as Mr. Lackey, the harbor engineer, says; and, like 
m, Baltimore is aiming at more perfect terminals, a 
cipal waterfront and attractions that will lure back to 
heap rates of the seaboard those great manufacturing 
ndustrial plants which moved West with the move- 
of the railroads. The fire that leveled the city to the 
has proved a blessing in disguise; for in the recon- 
m seven million dollars have been spent on widening 
and providing municipal piers. Piers are being 
ed not as a drain on the civic treasury but for 
Within the next two years five million dollars 
been spent on the waterfront, besides more mil- 
a municipal factory site, which is unique among 
s of the Atlantic Coast. The city has reclaimed 
vo hundred acres of marshland. This is being 
purely nominal figures by manufacturing inter- 
ch bind themselves in their leases to build and 
ithin a given time. The site is to be administered 
eof revenue; and it speaks well for the plan that 
portion of the reclaimed land is already leased. 
ore,:too, has a table of distances showing her port 
nearest place on earth; and you must remember 
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editor who 
ve me 
enty-five 
$a week and 
portunity to 
3 kind of work 
d is the man 
iom I largely 
vhatever suc- 
I may have 
ilife. Before 
ie there I had 
allowed to do 
7much as I 
ed and my 
ng had not 
he benefit of 
editing. He 
man who had 
isomewhat as 
and had won 
ay to the top 
at big news- 
rt by sheer 
cy and hard 
_ Apparently 
ed me, and I 
I liked him 
nsely, and I consider him, to this day, one of the best 
Slever had. At any rate he took me in hand, held 
ywn to brass tacks, was not at all chary in pointing 
1y faults—of which I had many—and when I did 
ing worth while praised that work judicially. 
was a stylist—not a faddist—but a writer who 
ed in clear and simple English and could write it so 
iat I used often to wonderif I ever could get the grasp 
guage that he had. He was strong, virile, and could 
‘ore in one paragraph than most of the rest of us can 
acolumn. Moreover, he had a head packed full of 
dation and knew his city as well as I knew the alpha- 
Night after night I have seen him stop at the desk 
the city directory was kept and read a few pages of 
3, The result was that as he looked over every proof 
»tted an error instantly, and there was no chance of 
usstatement of fact concerning local affairs getting 
m, He had a prodigious memory and knew thor- 
y all the social, political and business intricacies of 
wn. He was intolerant of stupidity, but had a strong 


I was working for him, although I was nom- 
city staff and under the city editor. I was 
and to learn. There were two reasons 


that bulge of the earth and narrowing of the coastline—as 
in the case of Boston—or you will not credit the figures. 
Because the coast bulged out, Boston was nearer seaports 
round Panama than other Atlantic points. Because the 
coast at Baltimore runs up and in, Baltimore is nearer 
land ports than other Atlantic harbors. For instance, 
Baltimore is nearer Buffalo than Boston or New York or 
Philadelphia. Baltimore is nearer Chicago than Boston or 
New York or Philadelphia; likewise it is nearer St. Louis— 
but what has all this to do with preparations for Panama? 
You ask the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
If Panama is going to bring a marine trade to Baltimore, is 
going to double and treble the twenty different ocean 
liners that run to her port, then these inland points that 
are nearer Baltimore than other Atlantic ports will ship 
through Baltimore. The reasoning may or may not be 
ccrrect, but the fact remains that Baltimore is staking 
about fourteen million dollars on the chances of a big 
revival in shipping. 

Will there be such a revival? That question brings you 
to Washington—straight down to the problem of admin- 
istration; tolls or no tolls; rebated tolls or no rebates; 
coastal laws excluding foreign ships from port-to-port 
traffic in the United States or a throwing open of coastal 
trade to foreigners; registry laws confining the American 
flag in the foreign trade exclusively to ships built in the 
United States or permission to fly the American flag over 
any American-owned ship, no matter where built—these 
are the problems of practical administration; and you will 
find as great a division of opinion in the Capital as else- 
where. Most depressing of all, you will find an amount of 
colossal indifference in Washington that you cannot dis- 
turb with nitroglycerine. The explanation of Washington 
indifference is simple—Panama isn’t politics! It is such 
a complicated factor in international and commercial 
matters that if you inject it into politics you don’t 


I Went Fishing 


for this: First, I was twenty-two years old and considered 
it high time for me to get squared away in the work I had 
chosen for life; and, second and greater, I was married and 
had serious responsibilities. Everybody who knew me 
said that by marrying when I was not yet twenty-one I 
had proved that I was the same kind of a sentimental fool 
that I was when I dashed out and bought a daily paper 
some years before. But I wasn’t. My early marriage 
steadied me, kept me from doing fool things, made me 
chary of shifting positions, held me where I was until I had 
a good insight into my trade and kept me keen at my job. 

The city editor didn’t warm up to me much at first, 
although we became good friends in later years. I think he 
had an idea that the managing editor had no business to 
project an outside man into his staff the way I was put in. 
Also my salary was within a dollar or two of his, which may 
have had something to do with it. When they put the 
linotypes into the old office a year or so before I changed 
base, we all learned the typewriter, and I brought mine 
with me to the new place. I was the first reporter in that 
city to use a machine in preparing copy and consequently 
TI was an object of considerable interest to all the staff. 
Now, of course, nearly all newspaper copy is made on 
typewriters. The introduction of the linotype forced that, 
because the typesetting machines are so much faster than 
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know when the pesky thing may come back at you in a 
biff of a boomerang! 

“T would see Panama filled with mud to the brim before 
I would vote another cent for it or give it another thought!” 
declared a certain senator. ‘‘What’s Panama to us?” 

Though the United States flag has almost disappeared 
from the seas of world commerce, and the revival of a 
marine is one of the big problems before the nation, which 
means the saving or the loss of billions of dollars to the 
country, here is what the commissioner of navigation is 
constrained to report in his 1911 review: “‘There has not 
been interest enough in the subject or time enough avail- 
able for one day’s full and frank discussion of the registry 
law in the Senate or the House of Representatives during 
the past eighteen years!”’ 

When you come to analyze the situation in Washington 
you find two distinct camps—those who regard Panama 
as a source of revenue and those who regard Panama as the 
one chance in a hundred years to revive an American 
merchant marine. 

“T would put the tolls,’”’ declared Colonel Goethals to a 
Senate committee, ‘“‘as high as commerce would stand. 
I am looking at it purely as a business proposition. 
Of course my opinion is biased. I want as much money 
coming as I can possibly get.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, urges 
moderate tolls, on the ground that the first purpose of the 
canal should be the development of commerce; returns for 
outlay should come afterward. ‘Every dollar a ton which 
we charge as tolls for the canal will neutralize a thousand 
miles of the advantage in distance which the Panama 
route may have. Under these conditions, the amount of 
commerce that will use it is largely a question of tolls.” 

Canal administration is under the War Department, and 
Mr. Stimson speaks guardedly. Navigation is under the 

(Continued on Page 69) 


hand composition 
and the printers 
had to have longer 
“‘takes”’ or sections 
of copy than they 
could handle in 
manuscript form— 
decrease in bulk 
and increase in 
legibility —in order 
to work the 
machines advan- 
tageously. 

The paper was a 
morning paper, 
and I went to work 
ona Monday after- 
noon. My first 
assignment wasthe 
theaters. That 
night there was to 
be a first produc- 
tion of a new play. 
I have forgotten 
what the play was, 
but it was by some 
well-known drama- 
tist of that day and 
the production was quite an event. They gave me two 
seats, which were the regular critics’ seats, but I went 
alone, as I knew nobody in the town save’ a few of the 
people I had met in the office and my wife was not with 
me. A very prosperous and pleasant gentleman sat next 
to me on the aisle, and with him a beautifully gowned 
and most attractive lady. JI knew the paper had four 
seats for every performance and I figured that this man 
must be somebody important in the organization. 

The man did not go out between the acts, nor did I, and 
I overheard his conversation about the new play—which 
was not a very good play, by the way. The man had a 
frank manner of talking and used some very apt compari- 
sons. Also he held the same views about the play that I 
did. Hence on my way back to the office I reasoned thus: 
That man undoubtedly is high up in the conduct of my 
paper. He held very decided views about that play. 
Those views coincide largely with mine. Where they do 
not coincide with mine his judgment probably is better 
than mine. So I’ll let him criticise the play, as it is up to 
me to make good here as rapidly as possible. 

Wherefore, instead of being a critic of that play I beeame 
a reporter, mostly, of another man’s criticism, for I was 
terribly anxious to make a good impression with my first 
work and I considered that the end justified the means. 
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I wrote a column about the play and 
it was run under a four-line head. 
Next morning I was early at the office. 
Soon after the editor came in the man 
who sat next to me at the theater the 
night before came in also. Before he 
reached the editor’s room he called out: 
““Who wrote the criticism of that play 
last night?” 

““Here’s where I either get it or else 
don’t,” I thought, and listened eagerly 
for the editor’s reply. He spoke my 
name and asked: “‘Why?” 

“Because,” said the man, “I con- 
sider that the best piece of criticism 
this paper has had for some time.” 

Perhaps that wasn’t pleasant to me! 
Five minutes later I was called in and 
introduced. The man was the owner and editor-in-chief 
of the paper. Many times after that I wrote pieces he 
didn’t like, and he was always frank to tell me so; but he 
was my loyal friend and stood by me during the five years 
of my association with him, as I hope I stood by him 
and as I always tried to do. He died a short time ago. 
He was brave, able, manly—a great editor and a great 
man. 

Not long afterward, on a dull afternoon, the city editor 
told me to go out and rustle a feature story of some kind. 
‘“‘Let’s start a crusade,” he said; “‘it’s been a long time 
since we have jumped on anything for fair. You are 
new here and probably can see things that are nuisances 
which we overlook because of their familiarity. Start 
something.” 

I went out and took a look around. The thing that had 
impressed me most while I had been in the place was the 
dirtiness of the manufacturing part of the city, the enor- 
mous nuisance of the soft-coal smoke that belched unceas- 
ingly from hundreds of chimneys. The city I came from 
was a hard-coal town. I hadn’t walked a block before 
I decided this was the worthy subject of a crusade. I 
made a few notes and came back and pounded out three 
screaming columns about this frightful menace to the 
health and comfort of our citizens. 

When I handed in my copy the city editor looked at the 
first page and chuckled. I didn’t know why, for the story 
was not humorous. It was deadly serious. He ran through 
the copy and chuckled some more. I puzzled over that 
chuckle for a long time. When I looked at the proofs I 
found that he had put a two-column head on it and it was 
in the paper the next morning yelping after the smoke 
nuisance like a pack of hounds after a fox. It looked 
pretty good and J was reading it when the proprietor 
camein. He walked over to where I was sitting and said: 
“‘T suppose you wrote that smoke article this morning?” 

oe CS-TSIr, 

“Well, it was a fine article. 
follow it up today.” 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, all puffed up. 

He smiled at me in that kindly manner of his and 
patted me on the shoulder. ‘‘ Well, my boy,” he said, ‘I 
wish you would restrain yourself until we get our smoke 
consumers in. If you had observed carefully you 
would have seen that at present we are one of the 
worst smoke offenders in the city.” 

That was all he said, but then I knew why the 
city editor chuckled. 


I imagine you intend to 


The Epic of Canadian Whiskers 


HAT aman hewas! Three or four years later, 

when I was in charge of the news of the paper, 
one of the police reporters brought in a circum- 
stantial story of a counterfeiting gang that had been 
operating in our vicinity. He had names and dates. 
This reporter was a most reliable man. I had implicit 
faith in him. He said the story was all right and 
I played it up all over the paper. It was exclusive 
also. Two days later there came a howl from a man 
in a neighboring city. His name had been used in 
the story. He threatened a big libel suit, and I 
found, after investigation, that he had acase. I went 
to the owner and assumed responsibility. 

“I’m to blame,” I said; “‘I ran the story. The 
police reporter thought he was all right. What 
shall I do?” 

‘Better go up and see what they want,”’ he advised. 

I went to the neighboring city, wrangled for a 
couple of days with the man’s lawyers and finally 
arranged a settlement for a considerable sum of 
money. I telegraphed to the owner, he telegraphed 
the money to me and I got a release. Then I went 
back and handed him my resignation. He read it, 
said “‘Shucks!”’, threw it in the waste basket and 
never spoke of the incident again. 

I was in Canada one day during my first summer 
on the paper—Canada always furnished trouble for 
me—when I ran across a big Liberal political rati- 
fication. I think it was a Liberal meeting; maybe. 


The City Editor Looked at the 
First Page and Chuckled 
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Whiskers, Whiskers Everywhere, and Not a Barbershop in Sight 


it was a Conservative meeting —I have forgotten the exact 
brand of politics displayed there. At any rate it was a 
political ratification meeting. Iwent down to look the 
meeting over, not that I was interested in Canadian 
politics or that my paper was, but I thought that I might 
get a story. 

I got one, there is no doubt about that. The politics 
didn’t appeal to me in the least, but the whiskers of the 
men at the meeting did. There were more kinds of 
whiskers worn at that meeting by the sturdy Canadian 
yeomanry than I had ever seen gathered together at one 
time. There were whiskers of every variety and of every 
color, morasses of them, swamps of them, meadows of 
them, wood limits of them, acres of them—whiskers, whis- 
kers everywhere, and not a barbershop in sight. There 
were side-burns, brannigans, knockers, mutton-chops, 
full beards, chin beards, paint-brushes, goatees, imperials, 
vandykes—every known variety and many that had not 
before that time been classified. 

So I confined my story to the whiskers, mentioning 
incidentally in the last line that the display had been at 
some kind of a political meeting. I took up the whiskers 
in detail and described them, apostrophized them, apothe- 
osized them, laughed at them, admired them, stroked them 
and ruffed them. I was proud of that story, and they 
ran it in on the first page. A day or two later a Cana- 
dian friend of mine, who read a good many Canadian 
papers in the course of his newspaper work, came in and 
said: ‘‘Well, you’ve raised merry hell with that whisker 
story of yours.” 

‘“What’s happened?” 

“‘Oh, nothing,” he replied, pulling a bunch of newspaper 
clippings out of his pocket, ‘‘nothing at all, except that all 
the Canadian papers of the same political faith as the per- 
sons at that meeting are roasting the eternal tar out of you 
for insulting and villifying their intelligent voters, and all 
the opposition papers are quoting it and calling attention 
to the kind of rubes that make up that constituency.” 

He was right. For three weeks he filed clippings from 
Canadian papers and border papers with me, and the 
things they said about me were not fit for polite reading. 
The letter-writing brigade—always strong in Canada—got 
under way, and it seemed to me that I had insulted the 
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r 
Queen or done some other te 
thing. My editor thought it: 
joke, and so it was, but it react 
have all the clippings pasted in a 
with the original article leading, 
title of the book is Notes on Whi 
Any time I want to say anything 
about a person I can find inspi 
and language in that book. j 
For the first year my edito; 
ciplined me pretty thoroughly, 
clubbed a lot of writing defects 
me, curbed a lot of foolish enthus 
encouraged any good idea I hal 
go to the limit when I was righ 
held me sternly in check when Iy 
a tangent. He took me over | 
editorial page, where I was 
under his eye, gave me a paragraph department to 
smoothed me out to a great extent. Then wher 
beginning to have an inkling of my business he 
over the news end of the paper tome. It was a dep 
for before that time the city editor had been supre 
the local end and the telegraph editor in his depart 
I was made responsible for both ends. ; 
Naturally I was full of ideas. I tried on-a good mz 
them. The editor was tolerant and let me have fulls 
and I soon found what would work and what woulc 
Then the city editor went on the Sunday paper and] 
the actual city desk and also kept my supervision ¢ 
other news department. I put in a copyreader, th 
we had had, and right there I began to grow a 
Also I had had my salary raised several times an 
getting along comfortably. 


Easy Money from Metropolitan Sheet: 


HERE was one good way of making outside mone 

get an appointment as a local correspondent fora 
York or Chicago or Philadelphia paper. New Yorky 
were best. The rivalry for these places was keen a 
the reporters in the city. Usually when a correspo 
for a New York or Chicago paper left our town ¢ 
for some reason his recommendation was sufficie 
insure the appointment of a new man in that field. E 
though the managing editors in New York and Cl 
didn’t know it, there was a cash value to the jobs 
from the money that could be made from mont 
month. They were legitimate articles of barter. — 
paper, that had a liberal news policy and would t 
fair proportion of the news offered, was worth a good 
sum of money as a business proposition. 

The first one I secured was the New York papi 
which I worked for a good many years later in life. 
man who had the job was leaving town and, on cons 
tion of seventy-five dollars in hand paid, reco 
me as the person best fitted to succeed him, = | 
appointed. Some weeks when news of that secti 
lively I made as high as fifteen or twenty dollars in ad 
to my salary. It was a very poor week, indeed, 
I could not get in five dollars’ worth of stuff. 1 

learned there the trick of making alluring “qui 
No outside paper, except in the case of moj 
portant and late stories, allowed its corr 
to send in the news without first telegraphing | 
office, stating briefly what the story was an 
many words in the judgment of the correspon(! 
was worth. These queries were numbered ani 
like this: “‘Big fire in factory; fourteen killed; ) 
or ‘Sensational shooting on fashionable street; 
known people involved; 750”; and the news! 
at the other end of the wire would order as m 
as few words as he wanted. Naturally no sto)’ 
underplayed in these bulletins. It was nol 
before I found out what kind of news the ¢ 
papers preferred, and I scheduled that kind 
ently whenever there was even a remote er 
getting any space. As a result of the expansil 
perfection of the service of the press associatié 
correspondence item probably is not so impt 
today as it was in those days. Then wemadeg 
deal of easy money out of it. Besides, whet 
was a local story big enough to warrant se 
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for helping him. | 

My editor had been liberal with me ; q 
allowed me to hire good men. I was makin bi 
fifty dollars a week when I worked seven da}, 
I had two men on the local staff who w 


thirty. This man drifted in one day and 1s] ‘ 
a place. I gave him a try-out and hired hi a 
was the best reporter I ever knew, bar none : 
have known all the good ones in the past 
five years. These salaries were large for U 
_. There never had been anything like it bel 
had there ever been a local staff like that P 
that town. It was a compact, reliable ane 
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it news-gathering machine, and we put out a paper 
as excellent in every way. Those were good days. 
a a reportorial viewpoint every city editor is the 
s¢man onearth. He hasto be. His job requires it. 
natural and inherent reportorial tendency to think 
articular work the most important on the paper, to 
ll the big stories, to protest violently when his stuff 
or not handled properly—as he thinks—and con- 
to howl about the smallness of his wage. He holds 
y editor personally responsible for all these things. 
other hand, the city editor is held responsible by 
tor for the expense of his department and for the 
shness of the work of his staff; and inasmuch as 
rs are not especially amenable to discipline, he must 
J and unyielding or he will soon find himself in 
with the man in the inside office. 
n’t suppose I was the pleasantest city editor on 
I was quick-tempered, arbitrary, inclined to be 
c over a failure, and I made the men work hard and 
mut I got along fairly well for all that. I think the 
ed me; at any rate I liked the staff. The editor 
e practically a free hand. I could hire and dis- 
almost at will, and did. Every now and then 
) this day I hear things about myself from men 
arged for lapses of discipline or failure or lack of 
Still that part of it is but a feature of the game. 
blame them. 
in a while I wrote a story myself, and I wrote 
iwtroductions to big stories. I had a good news- 
tyle and could see the salient point of a story and 
; out vividly and concisely. Also I had a fair 
‘humor and kept the paper lively. I was a stern 
yerson and believed 
erything that hap- 
should be printed. 
ht at midnight the 
the police depart- 
cided on a general 
ll the questionable 
ithe city. Hemade 
ugh job of it, ap- 
‘for the purpose 
g himself just 
e could go. He 
hought over the 
nd concluded that 
‘ime of night, with 
the courts working 
athe mayor asleep, 
‘the czar and he 
out to prove it. 
alt was that in an 
had three or four 
t station houses 
with an assortment 
e that ranged from 
iest to the lowest. 
paper parlance we 
at story up.” I 
t all over the first 
‘the paper with a 
lumn head. It so 
‘d that Dean Hole, 
ishclergyman, was 
t in the city that 
nthe book he sub- 
y wrote giving his 
ons of America he 
dthat headline and 
8a horrible exam- 
1e American news- 
ndency to sensationalism, virtuously reflecting that 
ish newspaper would have done such a thing. 
obably is the truth, but we did it, and that story 
onder and stood that town on its head. 


laking Enemies by Telling the Truth 


‘tendency to print all the news got me into hot 
t several times, for I refused to suppress news that 
ds of the owner wanted suppressed just as impar- 
I delighted in printing news his enemies didn’t 
nted. He stood by me, too, and so did my editor; 
‘day, when I had done some particularly obnox- 
ag to a friend of the owner’s, the owner came in 
od pathetically: “Great Scott, aren’t you going to 
» any friends at all?’’ That paper was absolutely 
lent. It had no political affiliations save the 
‘pport of the better principles of the Republican 
ad this left the editor and myself —subordinate to 
clover, especially as the business office couldn't 
either. Whenever there was a local candidate for 
om we didn’t like we said so, not taking any pains 
|asant about it either. There were no strings on us, 
lad a lot of fun and got a good many results. 
vas a big city and yet a small one. Local polities 
nse as in a village; local jealousies interfered 
ans for improvement; local enterprise was 


.at times flamboyant and at times dead. There was one 


central gathering place—the big hotel—and at luncheon 
time almost everybody of importance could be found there. 
Here politics was planned and business was discussed. 
Also at five o’clock in the afternoon the leaders in the 
various phases of the city’s life generally dropped in. It 
was like the store in the village. Everybody knew every- 
‘body else, for when you got down to it the big outside 
population did not count much in affairs. The town was a 
good news town. It was a big railroad center, a big manu- 
facturing place and held a most important commercial posi- 
tion. Always something was stirring, and in our paper 
we made the most of what there was. 

It was a great five years for me. Along in my fourth 
year on the paper the owner and the editor gave me the title 
of managing editor. I thought I had arrived. The first 
sheet of office letter paper I had with my name on it as 
managing editor I used for a letter to my father, calling his 
attention to his gloomy predictions of some years before 
and asking him to observe what had happened. His 
observations in answer were pertinent, I may say, and 
admonitory. They consisted of a short communication 
in which he dwelt on the dangers of getting a swelled head, 
pointing out a few symptoms in my own case. 

Once before I left the old town I had been offered a 
political job there. I was told that I could be deputy 
county clerk if I wanted to, and that the salary would be 
two thousand dollars a year. I was getting less than a 
thousand dollars a year at the time and I was sorely 
tempted, but I had sense enough to decline. I had seen 
many other newspaper men leave newspaper work for 
political places, secretaryships and the like, or to go into 


“Til Quit When You Pay Me the Full Remaining Face Value of That Contract and Not Before’’ 


business, but I had concluded if I had any future at 
all it was in newspaper work. Only one other temptation 
to get out of this line of work came to me, although like 
all of my kind I was constantly talking in those days of 
the grind and the lack of future and similar rot. I had 
made many friends among the managers and advance 
agents of the theatrical business while at dramatic work, 
and one of these managers told me that if I wanted it 
I could have a place at seventy-five dollars a week as 
advance agent fora goodstar. Iwent downto New York— 
it was my first visit to New York, by-the-way—looked 
things over and didn’t accept. That was the second time 
in my life I showed ordinary common-sense. 

New York is the mecca of all newspaper men working 
elsewhere. Park Row is the candle in which many country 
reportorial moths singe their wings. There were times 
when I wanted to go to New York right away and I made 
one or two efforts to do so, for I was ambitious. I had 
many friends among New York newspapermen, all of 
whom urged me to get into the game down there, but I 
stuck and I am glad I did. When I did get to New York 
I was pretty well equipped for the grueling work there. 

Finally what I thought was a big opportunity came to 
me. A local rich man who had mixed in politics and 
wanted to mix more bought an afternoon newspaper. He 
spread himself on hiring men at fancy—for us—salaries, 
imported an editor and went at the job of securing power 
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for himself through the medium of the newspaper business. 
A year or so later he started a morning paper and then 
bought the other morning paper—not ours—and combined 
it with his own. He had approached me several times 
with offers of positions, but I had not been responsive. 
Almost on the very day my five years ended he made 
me a proposition that caught me. He offered me the 
position of editor of his afternoon paper at four thousand 
dollars a year. This was much more money than I was 
getting. It was more money than any newspaper man 
in the city was getting, with the exception of one or two. 
Besides, since I was eighteen I had been working prac- 
tically all the time on morning newspapers and sleeping in 
the daytime, and I thought it would be great to have my 
evenings to myself. My wife coincided with this view. 
Except on days off I was only in the house to eat and sleep. 
Isaw my owner and my editor. They said they couldn’t 
meet the raise, so I took the other place. ‘I'll have to 
have a contract for two years,” I said to my new employer. 
“All right,” he replied; ‘“‘have one drawn up.” 


My Iron-Clad Contract Proves Useful 


if WENT to a lawyer and he drew up a contract for me. 
It was iron-clad so far as I was concerned. My new 
émployer signed it without reading it. He was as anxious 
to get me then as he was later to get rid of me. That 
contract proved a mighty good thing for me later on. 

I hired some of the best men in the city and we started 
in. We made a good paper. I think all who read it will 
admit that, but it was not a successful paper. Another 
afternoon paper had the biggest circulation in the town and 

still another had the Demo- 
cratic circulation. Of the 
- four afternoon publications 
ours remained consistently 
third in spite of everything 

I or my men could do— 

and we worked like slaves. 

As a result before the end 

of my first year the owner 

and I were at loggerheads. 

We were constantly em- 
broiled with the other 
newspapers and always on 
the losing side in politics. 

I kept my staff together 

as best I could, but the 

owner was constantly 
growling about the ex- 
pense. Besides, there was 
great friction between the 
staffs of the morning and 
the afternoon papers, and 
I wished a hundred times I 
had not left my old place. 
I was very unhappy, but 
I was under contract. I 
cursed that contract in 
those days as much as I 
blessed it later. 
Things went from bad to 
worse. The morning 
paper was getting circula- 
tion and we were standing 
still. Ihada fight on with 
the morning paper, with 
the business office, with the 
proprietor and with every- 
body else. I tried to pull 
the paper out, but I 
couldn’t budge it. I was the first man down in the morn- 
ing and the last to leave at night. We tried guessing 
contests and many other forms of allurement, but there 
was no change—our circulation was stationary. 

The owner had the merit of being frank in his displeas- 
ure. He told me what he thought. I told him what I 
thought also. One’day he sent for me to come over to his 
office. I went and found him at his desk, glowering at a 
circulation statement. 

“You ain’t doin’ much,’’ he exploded. 

“Not much,” I admitted. 

“Well, I got to have a change round here. Fire those 
men an’ come back an’ tell me you’ve done it.” 

He handed me a list containing the names of nine men 
on my staff. The list included all my friends on the paper 
and all my best men. 

“All right,” I said, and walked out. I went over to the 
editorial rooms, called the men in in a bunch and gave 
them a week’s notice. ‘You are all discharged,” I said— 
“orders of the boss.” 

“Have you fired ’*em?” he asked when I returned. 

ON CS 

“T suppose,” he said, “you won’t be very comfortable 
around here now all your pals are gone.” 

“Not very.” 

“Well, hadn’t you better quit?” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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by acquiring a reputation as a fool, and this was 

based, oddly enough, on the fact that he was unafraid. 
Even as an infant he had his own ideas about the proper 
food to eat and the proper time to sleep, and no form of 
punishment that his anxious parents could devise served 
to alter these notions in the least. He stood in no awe 
whatever of threats and accepted spankings with calm 
stoicism. When he was six years old his mother gave up 
as hopeless any further attempt to instil reason into him 
at home and with a sigh of relief turned him over to the 
discipline of the village school. Various teachers struggled 
with Whippen intermittently up to the time he was four- 
teen, and then decided that he was only wasting their time 
and his own. He wasn’t vicious; but he refused to learn 
except in his own way, and so after breaking several rattan 
sticks upon him they let him go. This suited Whippen 
and he secured a job at the local grocery store. He did 
well there; in fact he soon appointed himself chief clerk, 
and almost immediately afterward assumed full control 
of the business. For five years the proprietor rebelled 
at this arbitrary arrangement, but finally submitted and 
contented himself with carrying out Whippen’s orders 
and banking his profits, which in some miraculous way 
increased almost fifty per cent. He could not understand 
this increase, neither could any one else. Whippen, of 
course, was not thought of in this connection. Laboring 
under the handicap of his early reputation he was never 
given credit for anything. 

Whippen never grew old enough to be taken seriously. 
As the years went by he had increased in length and 
breadth, but his face had remained the same freckled, 
good-natured face it was at ten. He had blue eyes and an 
unforgetable smile, vague and fascinating as a child’s. He 
carried himself with an air of anxious earnestness. 

Then Whippen married, which every one knows is a fool 
thing for a young man to do—married a little girl who was 
as poor as a church mouse and not much bigger. She did, 
however, have a knack of making dainty candies, and 
Whippen one day conceived the notion of keeping a pound 
or two of those for sale in the store. It was at this point 
that A. Courtland Marchmont stepped into Whippen’s 
life for less than five full minutes; but that was really the 
turning-point in Whippen’s career, for Marchmont fur- 
nished Whippen with a suggestion—with a great big idea, 
in fact. 

Marchmont himself cannot be blamed for that, you 
understand. He never before furnished any one with an 
idea; didn’t know he had any. In the last analysis perhaps 
even this one was not his own. It really came from the 
great metropolis of which he himself was a product. 


IKE many another unusual man, Whippen began life 


“‘What are You Drivin’ at Anyhow? Aren’t Those 
Eggs Ali the Same?" 
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Marchmont with his wife The first 
was touring the White Moun- people who: 
tains in a closed limousine at were ordina 
an average rate of forty miles : toe ple and b 
an hour. When he reached Bed Me dollar pot 
Centerville he was on his last : Se W expected thi 
lap. Awaking from a siesta toward the 
which he had enjoyed while SQ of the fo 
passing through a region of Mrs. a 
mountains and lakes worthy nett came 
of comparison with any in was Judge Bi 
Scotland, he became conscious wife, and 
ofathirst. Catching a glimpse, course, was 
between yawns, of a country ordinary | 
grocery store, he signaled the Her eyes v 
chauffeur to stop. As March- stantly 
mont prepared to step out, by the 
his wife looked up with an sign. é 
inquiring scowl from a society “T see ye 
paper which she had been for- at last some 
tunate enough to secure at the potatoes,’’s 
last hotel. studying th 

‘‘Sarsaparilla or blood the air of 0 
orange?” inquired March- knows. 
mont, out of a full experience. “*T don’ 

“You'll spoil your digestion as they’re a 
if you continue to drink that ter,’’ W 
stuff,” she replied with a answered. — 
shudder. “T’'ll take 

““Tt’s wet,’”’ he recommended. el,’”’ she rep 

“T don’t suppose you can “We're ¢ 
get any decent candy?”’ she a little mé 
yawned. these butt 

“Tl see.” ones are | 

As Marchmont drank his “Say, These Must Be Good!”’ He Exciaimed good,” Wi 
lukewarm blood orange out declared. 
of a bottle, he studied the scarred and squashed rem- “Do you think I haven’t eyes in my head?” c 


nants of twenty-cent chocolates in the fly-specked case. 
Apparently his choice was limited to these or gum-drops. 

In the mean while Whippen, after a keen inspection of 
his customer which began with his spats and extended 
upward to the gay waistcoat and brilliant cravat, caught 
the look of blasé disgust which was slowly gathering 
strength on the smooth-shaven face just above the cravat. 
He reached behind the counter and brought out a box of 
Emily’s candy. ‘‘Here’s something better,’ he said; 
“but I’ll have to charge you thirty cents for these.” 

Marchmont glanced at them casually. 

“Anything for eighty cents?” he inquired. Now this 
figure almost took away Whippen’s breath, but he gave 
no indication of the fact. Whippen was never swept off 

his guard. His keen blue eyes paused a moment at 
_. Marchmont’s mouth to make sure this was no joke, the 

while he put two and two together. Anopen mind ready 
for new ideas—that was a characteristic of Whippen’s. 

Readiness to act at once on any new idea—that was 

another characteristic. Whippen’s aim was to satisfy 

his customers, not himself. He reached for the second 
box, which was almost identical with the first. 

“Here’s some for eighty, but I don’t believe they’re 
any better,’’ answered Whippen. 

Marchmont put the box in his pocket and tossed a 
bill upon the counter. 

Now that was all there was to the incident. If you 
yourself can’t see anything big or significant in it then 
it proves one of two things—that Whippen was a fool 
and that you’re a genius, or that Whippen was the 
genius and you’re the fool, because Whippen firmly 
believed that he had discovered here a fundamental 
business truth. After Marchmont had gone Whippen 
went about his work flushed and eager and thoughtful. 
He went home that night to his mouse of a wife, still 
flushed and eager and thoughtful. He narrated the 
incident to her, but it only left her troubled. 

“T don’t know that it was quite honest,” she said. 

“TI told him they weren’t any better than the first 
box,’ he reminded her. 

“But he didn’t believe you.” 

“No, that’s the point; he wouldn’t believe me.” 

“It’s very queer,’’ she concluded. 

“T guess it’s human nature,” said Whippen. 

The next day Whippen made a little experiment. He 
wished to try out his theory farther. He came down to 
the store early that morning and busied himself with 
the potatoes. They wereselling at that time for a dollar 
a bushel. He took a basket and placed several clean 
sheets of wrapping paper in the bottom of it. Then he 
measured out a bushel of potatoes without selecting 
them and poured them in. He marked these one dollar 
and ten cents. Beside this basket he measured out 
another bushel of the same potatoes and marked them 
one dollar. With this trap set he waited. 


point. 
“See here,’’ exclaimed the proprietor after the | 
. wife had left. “What are you drivin’ at anyhow? } 


Judge Bennett’s wife. 

““No, ma’am,” Whippen hastened to assure ts 
wrote down her order. 

The proprietor had been looking on in amazeme 
soon as the woman left he came over from his . 
inspected the two baskets. 

“Say, where did you get these fancy potatoes an 
he inquired. 

“They aren’t fancy. They’re just the same 
others,” answered Whippen. 

“Then you’ve got your nerve!”’ 

“T told her,’ Whippen explained anxiously, 
wouldn’t believe me.’ 

The next day he repeated the same experime 
eggs. He had been getting twenty-four cents ad 
them. They were all new-laid eggs brought in day 
by the farmers. No one in Centerville ever 
was any other kind except when by accident an 
happened to be picked up. He divided them it 
lots, a big lot and a little lot. He didn’t even pick 
large eggs. He marked the big lot twenty-four cer 
the single descriptive label—‘‘Eggs.”’ The little 
marked up to twenty-eight cents, and used some 
printing for.these a neat label that bore “7 
announcement— “Strictly fresh eggs.”’ 

Again he waited. This time it was the young ( 
wife who sprung the trap. There was some excuse} 
because having been married only six months she j 
trying to live up to her husband’s modern ideas. 
eggs was a hobby of his. She paused before ? 
basket. 

“Are these strictly fresh?’’? she inquired w 
emphasis upon the * ‘strictly.” 

“Yes, ma’am,’ ’ answered Whippen. ' 

“Then I’ll have half a dozen of them,” she said) 

““The others are fresh too,”’ said Whippen, Teme) 
formula. 
“These look the freshest,”’ she declared, stickin! 


those eggs all the same?” mi 

“Just the same,’ ’ answered Whippen. “I ‘; 
but she wouldn’ t believe me.’ { 
couldn’t tell whether Whippen « or Judge Benne : 
was the fool. But when his own wife sent down V! 
him to bring home some eggs with him that night 
the twenty-eight-cent eggs. Whippen found the, 
when he came down the next morning and inquv? 
the matter. Be} 

“T took the first I laid my hands on,” the pr’ 
explained sheepishly. ‘‘ Maybe now they were the /* 
eight-cent eggs. But long’s there ain’t no differen 

“No difference at all,’’ said Whippen. | 
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w Whippen took this new idea of his and lived with 
the next six months. He ate with it, worked with it, 
with it and experimented with it still further. The 
- acquainted with it he became the more he liked it. 
re well. Also it grew until it had soon outgrown the 
ilities of this village. It assumed proportions that 
1 his thoughts toward the great metropolis. He had 
a good deal of time lately studying the city news- 
s, especially the advertisements. The latter fas- 
id him. They were like so many sirens calling him 
ne and join them with his new idea. 
mn his eye chanced one day upon the following 
tisement: 
andy business for sale. Opportunity for a man with 
Il capital. Investigate.” 
2 next morning Whippen took a train for the great 
polis. Like a hound on the trail he threaded for 
hours a maze of streets that sang to him, that thrilled 
ith their bustle and noise like the music of a military 
So he came to the outskirts of the city, which looked 
yed and soiled as the hem of a woman’s dress; so he 
to a small three-story factory building. For a 
nt his spirits sank, for this was far from being the 
e he had had in his mind. But what he saw at first 
nly the outside of the building; the heart of it was 
, behind an old battered desk. The heart of it was 
‘Lacoureur, as sadly battered in some ways as his 
but with his tired gray eyes still reflecting a clean 
‘He was a short, stocky man of sixty, with his hair 
Jed with white, like powdered sugar. He had had 
1 time of it, had Pierre Lacoureur, because he knew 
more about making candy than he did about selling 
emade very good candy. With him it was a fine art. 
ith debts piling up, things were in so bad a way that 
3 ready to quit. : 
ippen introduced himself, and the two men took to 
ther at once. They talked over many things, and 
acoureur guided Whippen 
the factory and showed 
1e marvels of his art and 
he could do if he had half 
ice. He had some fifteen 
ostly relatives, work- 
lim. Then the two men 
k to the office and 
endeavored to ex- 
the business end of the 
rise, which he couldn’t 
all. But by diligent ques- 
g Whippen probed mat- 
9 the bottom and in the 
as not disheartened. It 
learly a case where the 
had been making good 
and had not charged 
h for it. Whippen went 
he books and found that 
reur had bought the very 
ugar and the very best 
ate and the very best of 
hing. He had put these 
er with consummate art, 
he result was as good 
as it was possible for any 
» make. That was all 
yen wanted to know. 
te whole difficulty is that 
aven’t charged enough,” 
Thippen. 
yt enough!” exclaimed 
reur. “TI have tried to 
‘enough to make a decent 
and I haven’t got that.’’ 
en you should have charged still more,’ Whippen 
Lacoureur shrugged his bent shoulders. 
—" thing to charge and another to receive,” he 


‘is the same thing if you go at it right,” returned 
yen. “I’m going to charge a dollar and a half a 
for your candy.” 

dureur gave a sigh of disappointment. Up to this 
iis hopes had soared high. He had liked Whippen’s 
» and direct method of asking questions; he had 
‘US earnestness and his confidence. Now it seemed 
had been dealing with a madman. 

uu have told me yourself that they are charging 
n eighty cents and a dollar for candy that is no 
‘than yours. You have told me that no better candy 
ours can be made.” 

id that is right,” broke in Lacoureur. 

ten if we can’t improve the candy, the thing to do is 
Tove the price,” declared Whippen. ‘Do you think 
are going to believe you have the best candy if 
selling it for sixty cents a pound? Would you 
2 it yourself? di 

oureur thought a moment. He wouldn’t expect to 
pod Burgundy at the price of ordinary wine, that was 
Wouldn’t even bother to taste the cheap wine 


were it offered him. He wouldn’t even believe his tongue 
if a glass were forced upon him and he found it good. 

“Now that is very strange,’ murmured Lacoureur. 

‘How do you buy the best sugar and the best chocolate 
except by paying the best price?’’ demanded Whippen. 

Lacoureur thought again. Between the very cheapest 
and the very best of course there was a difference that a 
man could tell, but between the very best and the next 
best, who could tell the difference? No one could tell 
except a chemist, and yet invariably he, Lacoureur, paid 
the highest price. And in so doing he received a certain 
satisfaction that was worth the difference. 

“By gar, perhaps you are right!’’ exclaimed Lacoureur. 
Whippen leaned forward. 

“You make the candy and I'll sell it. 
bargain?”’ 

Lacoureur nodded. So far as the spirit of the venture 
went, that much was decided on the spot. Nothing could 
have suited Lacoureur better. But there were many other 
details to be arranged and Whippen proceeded to arrange 
them at once. It was done as between friends. Lacoureur 
opened all his books and an estimate of the value of the 
plant was made; the amount of indebtedness figured out; 
the value of the stock in hand added in. Whippen decided 
that ten thousand dollars was the capital necessary to get 
things started and bound himself to this as his contribu- 
tion. A lawyer was consulted and papers drawn up admit- 
ting the two men to equal partnership. This was done 
in less than two days, and then Whippen returned to 
Centerville to raise his money. 

He did it—by the sheer power of conviction he did it. 
From the bank he secured two thousand dollars on his 
father’s place, and this with three thousand of his own 
savings made five. The other five he argued out of his late 
boss, who took an unsecured note. 

“It’s that egg and potato business that makes me do it, 
even though I think you’re a blamed fool!’’ he explained. 


Is that a 


He Brought His Wife Up Here to See for Herself, But She Clung to His Arm and Scarcely Dared Lift Her Eyes 


Whippen sold all his household furnishings for three 
hundred dollars, and within a week was back again in the 
great metropolis with his frightened mouse of a wife beside 
him. 

Now here is further proof that Whippen was either a 
fool or a genius—he was not afraid of the great metropolis. 
It didn’t frighten him in the least; he viewed it merely as a 
big country village. For all he was concerned it might have 
been merely a greater Centerville. The only effect its 
bullying confusion had upon him was to excite him—to 
inflame his imagination further. As soon as he stepped off 
the train at the big station he felt at home. 

Lacoureur introduced Whippen to a modest boarding 
house and there the latter left his disconsolate wife. 

“You won’t be here long; but if you get homesick you 
can go back to Centerville and wait there for me,” said 
Whippen. 

“Yd rather wait here for you if I’m homesick,’”’ she 
answered. Whippen kissed her goodby the next morning 
after their arrival and started out to get acquainted. He 
didn’t return until night. He kept this up day after day, 
starting at six in the morning and exploring until nightfall 
the labyrinth of streets. He wandered uptown and down- 
town. He went into the big stores and the little stores, 
with his eyes wide open and a question ever upon his lips. 


He noted the kind, the variety and the method of packing 
all the candies that he saw. He priced them all, and always 
asked which was the best and why. Out of this confused 
mass of contradictory information he found five or six 
names looming larger and larger as standing for the best. 
Then he concentrated his efforts upon these, and in this 
way was slowly but surely drawn toward the stores located 
on the best street. 

This best street was a wonderful street to him. He 
liked the way they did business here. He liked the rich- 
ness of the store furnishings; he liked the immaculate 
neatness and plate-glass; he liked the prices and the atmos- 
phere of money round it all. He watched the wealthy 
people as they traveled up and down in their fine automo- 
biles, with footmen waiting for them with tiger-skin 
robes over their arms as they went into the best stores. 
He studied their faces and dress and saw in them only so 
many Marchmonts and Judge Bennett wives. 

He brought his own wife up here one day to see it for 
herself, but she clung to his long arm and scarcely dared 
lift her eyes. He led her in and out of these stores, but she 
felt like an intruder in them while he conducted himself 
like a proprietor. He embarrassed her with the number of 
questions he asked. She never spoke above a whisper. 

Then one day he saw just what he had been looking 
for—a small store for rent right in the heart of this best 
street. It was exactly what he wanted, not too large and 
on the ground floor. He hurried at once to the real-estate 
agent. The latter named a figure that would have stag- 
gered any one but Whippen. He merely nodded and 
signed a lease for a year. When he came back and told 
Lacoureur the latter trembled from head to foot. 

“We are ruined!” he exclaimed. 

“We are made!”’ answered Whippen coolly. 

“But such rent!” cried Lacoureur. 

“You make the candy and I sell it,’”” Whippen reminded 
him. “I haven’t seen any candy better than ours.”’ 

“Sacré, it couldn’t be bet- 
ter!’’ exploded Lacoureur. “‘We 
use the best materials, and that 
is an end of the matter.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Whippen. 
“As for the making ee 

“You sell the candy and I 
make it,” Lacoureur reminded 
Whippen in his turn. 

Whippen started out at once 
to buy the furnishings for his 
store. He took full advantage 
of what he had seen during the 
last week and bought the best. 
He stopped at nothing in the 
matter of expense. When he 
came to add up the total here 
was another figure which would 
have stunned any other man. 
But Whippen gave the order 
with a coolness that went far 
toward securing for him the six 
months’ credit he demanded. 

The matter of a distinctive 
wrapping for his products had 
worried Whippen a good deal. 
So far as he could see there was 
little chance for improvement 
here over what was already 
used, and yet he must have an 
improvement. He went to the 
box manufacturers and looked 
over their best and shook his 
head. Their best was what was 
already in use. Boxes couldn’t 
be made any better than they 
were made already. Thus the matter solved itself. The 
alternative was to simplify. He selected a plain white 
box of the best material but without frills or adornment 
of any kind. In order to carry out his idea still farther 
and to afford a still greater contrast Whippen selected 
instead of the ordinary white wrapping paper a slightly 
better grade of the tawny wrapping paper ordinarily used 
in meat shops. Here he unconsciously infringed upon an 
Arts and Crafts idea, but he didn’t know it. The result 
was distinctive, but his final stroke betokened real genius. 
While experimenting with different devices for a trade- 
mark he had scribbled his own name across the wrapper. 
He perceived that the written signature at once lent 
individuality to the package. The effect was much that 
of an artist’s signature to his picture. It stood out like a 
voucher and betokened personal attention to each and 
every box. That was his cue—he would himself indorse 
every box sold by Whippen. 

When he came back to Lacoureur with all these new 
ideas the latter now only shook his head and sought refuge 
behind the original agreement—‘‘I will make the candy.’ 

So far matters had run smoothly, but there still re- 
mained the larger problem—the problem of advertising. 
Whippen was clear enough in his own mind as to what 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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T THE ageof twenty- 
A four I made up my 
mind I was on the 
wrong track in life. My 
job as cashier in a New 
York cab office did not 
appeal to me. I wanted, 
more than anything, to 
engage in some pursuit in 
which I could map outa 
definite course. Under- 
lying this ambition, I 
might add, was another 
motive Well, you 
know how it is with a 
young chap in love.”’ 

So spoke a man who 
. has passed the forty mark 
today, but is still young 
in health and creative 
ability. A right royal 
battle has left gray hairs 
about his temples, but 
has brought a hopeful philosophy that carries a message to 
other men, whether they sell real estate or not. Optimism 
almost always scintillates from men who have won, but if 
you study it thoughtfully you will see that this sort of 
optimism invariably goes hand in hand with a shrewd 
knowledge of people and things as they are. There is 
never any visionary enthusiasm about it. 

“Like most young men,” he continued as he gazed from 
his office window upon the ebbing flow of a New York street 
at dusk, “I had no capital. Like many young men, I was 
impatient to be my own master. This, I thought, meant 
freedom. 

“Having no money I looked about for something I 
might sell on commission. I selected real estate because 
I had aslight knowledge of that field, gained from a clerk- 
ship in an insurance office. Furthermore, real estate 
seemed a substantial commodity which all people had to 
use and many persons bought and sold. The man who 
undertakes to sell goods should be sure he’s got something 
that has a market worth going after. The other day a 
canvasser came to my house and offered me sachet powder. 
Now that fellow was as far off the selling track as a lot of 
other men I know. With the public eager to give up its 
money for goods worth while, they go down to failure 
trying to butt against the greatest resistance. 

“After repeated failures to connect myself with some 
downtown real-estate office I made arrangements with a 
broker well up toward Harlem. Later, I discovered that 
he took me only because he was in desperate straits; he 
couldn’t afford to overlook even a forlorn hope of com- 
missions. He agreed to furnish me his lists and pay me 
one-third of the fees I might bring the office.” 


‘From the 
City Directory IT 
Now Secured the 


Woodchuck Tactics in the Real-Estate Business 


ea ee property we had for sale consisted chiefly of 
second-class apartment houses, built for speculation. 
These I tried to sell to men who had more or less money — 
and perhaps a minimum of real-estate intelligence. My 
employer furnished me an indifferent list of such men, and 
for two months I canvassed them without getting even a 
nibble. Of course we had a few excellent bargains on our 
lists, but I could make no headway even with these. 
Meanwhile I borrowed a few hundred dollars from an old 
college chum who had a rich dad. This fund, however, 
oozed away in living expenses—and the glamour of the 
real-estate business stopped glamouring. 

“Now here at the start was something radically wrong. 
I want to make this emphatic, because upon it hinges the 
first underlying element of success in real-estate broker- 
age—and in many other commodities as well. All goods 
may be roughly divided into two classes. Merchants who 
sell the first class can catch their customers in the open. 
Take groceries, for instance. The householder can always 
be reached because he’s in plain sight all the time. But 
merchants who sell the second class must get down and dig 
out their prospects. 

“When I was a boy on the farm I used to dig out wood- 
chucks. If 1 couldn’t get them out with pick and spade I’d 
haul several barrels of water into the field on a stoneboat 
and drown them out. When I got them into the open 
the dog and I made things lively for them. Well, there 
are millions of real-estate woodchucks still unecaught in 
the United States today. The real-estate broker must 


Home Addresses of My Prospects’’ 


LOL IEyUWS TARVAST. EVD 


remember, however, that his breed of woodchucks 
cannot be handled like the four-footed kind. 
* They’ve got to be taken alive and tamed. The 
majority of men who undertake the real-estate 
game make a failure of it because they don’t dig, 
in the first place; and, second, because they skin 
the woodchuck if by any chance they catch one. 
“That was just the trouble with me. I didn’t 
locate my prospects skillfully; and when I ran 
across one I immediately went after his pelt. The 
art of locating possible customers is a science that 
holds untold profits; yet in many lines of business 
I see it almost wholly neglected. I see concerns 
go into bankruptcy when they are literally over- 
whelmed with markets they haven’t touched. In 
the real-estate field I know men who look rich 
markets in the face every day and see nothing! I 
am going to tell you briefly how I worked the thing 
out myself; but before doing that I want to say a 
few words about my first nibble and the events 
immediately following it. 
“Tt looked like more than a nibble. The bobber 
went under and I put through a contract for the 
sale of a thirty-thousand-dollar apartment house. Com- 
missions were higher in those days and my share of the fee 
was to be two hundred dollars. Cab-office jobs! Irather 
thought not! 

“The sale fell through however. The purchaser dis- 
covered that we’d been too optimistic in our view of the 
property. Then in our statement we’d omitted a few items 
like contingent vacancies, special assessments, deprecia- 
tion, and soon. Moreover, our pretty blue sketch showed 
a street-car survey past the door, but the intending pur- 
chaser was unable to find such survey recorded in the 
street-railway’s office. You see, the shrewdness isn’t 
always bunched wholly in the seller. 

“To put it bluntly, that parcel was a gold brick. Gold 
bricks are bad goods to handle in any line of business, but 
a lot of men in the selling game haven’t discovered it. I 
hadn’t quite discovered it myself. I tried a few more deals 
of that sort, but I’ll skip them here. How I pulled through 
that first year I don’t just know. I got an occasional 
commission on sales and leaseholds, but for the most 
part I lived by the grace of my friends. 

“One afternoon, just before closing time, an old lady 
came into the office to ask for some honést advice. The 
stenographer had gone home and my employer was out. 
Of course our office wasn’t a crooks’ nest—we hadn’t em- 
bezzled any money; but here was a woman—a woman, mind 
you!—with cash! On the other hand, we had real estate! 

“Undoubtedly I needed a commission 
badly enough; but that innocent old soul 
put me on my mettle. I hadn’t talked 
with her long before I discovered how 
little she knew about real estate and the 
factors that influence it. She was con- 
templating the purchase of a piece of busi- 
ness property and she wished the opinion 
of a broker who had no interest in the 
transaction. The sharks had already got 
a big chunk of the estate left by her 
husband. 

“T got her out of the office as quickly 
as possible and sent her home with the 
promise that I’d make an honest appraisal 
of the property next day. This I really did. 
My report fairly sizzled with honesty. The 
land was badly situated from the stand- 
point of business development—merchants 
of the better class were migrating from the 
neighborhood; undesirable elements were 
invading the district. Altogether, the 
property that had been recommended. so 
highly to her was asham. By herself she 
had been unable to perceive these truths. 

“T might have sold her another undesir- 
able parcel from my own doubtful list; but 
the real-estate business had suddenly taken on anew aspect. 
I saw the dawning of a real opportunity. Here was a 
person with money who needed, more than anything else, 
an honest, capable broker. ‘Why,’ I asked myself, ‘was it 
necessary to sell snide goods to such people? Wasn’t 
there legitimate property to be had?’ 

“‘T set out to find her a bona-fide investment, and I did 
find one. This led to the adoption of a new policy on my 
part; I resolved thereafter to hunt out goods that had 
real value and markets that I could swing accordingly. 


Sse Edward Mott 


_ “‘He Was in Bad 
Humor When I Reached Him, But the 
Pictures Caught His Attention Quickly’ 


Woolley 


BY w. D. KOERNER 


“Let me say, parenthetically, that this is the greg 
for the real-estate broker today. The nation i { 
people with real estate and with money. Two-thi 
them don’t know how to handle their property or k 
invest their funds. For every person with capital 
a hundred sharpers. The ordinary real-estate ran 
overcrowded, but there is a big demand for broker 
agents who will unmask the gold bricks and give 
clients advice as sound as a banker’s. It is the me 
do this that get up in the real-estate business. So 
are two fundamentals on which I am basing these ob 
tions: First, dig out your customers; second, e 
them or guide them. 

“T mean to give you just a glimpse of how I d 
customers myself. I cut loose from my Harlem brok 
secured deskroom in the same neighborhood. Afte 
further attempts to do a miscellaneous real-estate bu 
I realized the necessity —in a field so vast as New 
of specializing. I determined to take up suburban | 
and homesites of the better class, holding strictly 
from all boom schemes. My reason for selecting thi 
of property was my conviction that a great market la 
cealed within the walls of Manhattan apartment h 
I felt sure that plenty of men were living in New 
who had. both the means and the inclination t 
just outside of it. 3 

“T was happy when I got down to this point, for 
doing something definite. That is a big element ins 
of any sort. I was through with aimless wandering. 
is a magic country that hangs over the heads of mos' 
they see it, though it is above and beyond them 
usually there is a road that leads to it.” 


Concentrating on the Right Classes 


“TINO SELL goods, one must first get the goods t 
So I spent several weeks listing property on¥ 
could get commissions. I visited all the desirable imy 
locations in Long Island, Jersey, Westchester an 
necticut. I wanted only the best and most att 
and I made a point of securing handsome phot 
and, wherever possible, architects’ sketches and plé 
“One thing was disappointing. 23 
appealed most strongly to me were not on any lists; 


such a place, I rang the bell and asked the price at 
the place would be sold. In one typical instance th 
of the owner was very emphatic at first in her deela 
that the house would not be sold at any price. It 
charming home, di 
fully situated and | 
year old. I express 
belief that she an 
husband could r 
neat profit if they s 
wish to sell, and tha 
could build another 
justas pleasant. Wi 
tell you in a fewm 
what came of this inc 
“Having thus fo 
myself with goods 
selling to the el 
buyers I meant 
after, I was ready ' 
out the buyers — 
selves—the real-e 
woodchucks, who 
down in their holes. 
“‘T had no money 
which to advertise, 
had I wished to sta 
thing going that w: 
had a scheme of a' 
ent kind. I made v 
mind to follow up ¢ 
classes of men and to eliminate everybody else. ' 
was no use wasting time on people who hadn’t the! 
to buy such homes as I had for sale. 
“How wasI to know? This was a question that 
me a good deal, but I solved it by a simple methoe 
a corporation and copartnership directory I'sec 
names that ran along in a sequence something 
Executives of manufacturing establishments; 
of wholesale houses; retail dealers; bankers an 
lawyers; theatrical managers; prominent actors 
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ses; transportation men, and so on. Persons 
ying such stations in life, I reasoned, would have 
scessary means. 
“om the city directory I now secured the home 
sses of my prospects. Some of them, I found, already 
in the suburbs; but ninety per cent were housed in 
York apartments. These offered me my field. 
ew York now meant something direct and personal. 
brushed aside all the confusing perplexities of its 
Je markets and had opened up the channels I meant 
ow. New York no longer overawed me; I was con- 
1 only with my own particular phases of it. If more 
would get into definite channels there’d be less 
ss astigmatism. You can hammer all round your 
ts for ten years without making much of an impres- 
on the other hand, you can often break through 
y if you hammer on the right spot. 
ext I laid out my routes so as to economize time; 
began to canvass. Insome places I was turned down 
sharply, but most of the men on my list received 
th courtesy. A charm lay in the pictures I carried. 
of them were real works of art, beautifully colored; 
1ey breathed the atmosphere of that magie word, 
I often found men willing to spend hours with 
ing over the sketches and photographs. Most of my 
ts had been thinking more or less of getting homes 
jay. Their ideals differed widely, and you may be 
iat I recorded all the opinions and preferences I got. 
ted a card-index system and within a month was 
to hirea stenographer. This came before I made my 
sale. 
ie first house I sold was the one I have told you 
It was bought by a New York manufacturer, who 
ixteen thousand dollars for it, regardless of the fact 
had cost only twelve thousand the year preceding. 
e, he wanted it. I had been right in my assumption 
L that the good things 
z would sell more quickly 
than the gold bricks. 
“Now here, you see, 
were seller and buyer 
brought together by 
original methods— 
both dug out of their 
hiding places. The 
deal earned me a fee 
of four hundred dollars 
and stimulated my 
efforts. I saw won- 
derful possibilities all 
round me and I realized 
I was on the right 
track. During the 
year I made half a 
dozen sales. Then I 
branched out by engag- 
ing a salesman, whom 
I started out on the 
trail of wholesale execu- 
tives. In afew months 
I had several salesmen 
at work, each of whom 
I kept in his own chan- 
nel of customers. 
“Meanwhile I dis- 
covered that a good 
of my prospects were not keen for suburban homes, 
ought better of city houses. This let me into a 
atultimately proved very profitable. For a number 
8s I devoted myself to it largely, leaving the subur- 
es to the organization I gradually built up about me. 
tht here let me say that an organization can swamp 
tess quicker than anything else—unless it is keyed 
itinually to the pitch on which the business is 
d. Every once in a while I felt the gold-brick atmos- 
Teeping; and extra vigilance was required to keep 
_ A business policy is a hard thing to maintain. 
ad of a business is like the director of an orchestra. 
he first violinist will play flat sometimes.” 


» Deals of That Sort Usually 
en ina Class That Borders 
on the Rogues’ Gailery’”’ 


When Imagination is a Fault 


-GINATION is the greatest fault of the real-estate 
tee. Once in a while the imaginative broker can make 
“Money to retire him on his income; but in ninety- 
‘es out of a hundred he retires without the income. 
*r since then we’ve kept up this laborious process of 
sing, though of recent years we’ve drawn in con- 
ly, because things came our way anyhow. I get 
patience when I see brokers sitting in their offices 
iting for people to come in and buy. I know many 
ate men who devote practically no energy to the 
‘Gigging out the right kind of property and then 
ng it with the right kind of purchasers. These 

hey leave to chance. Of course it is always easy to 
As neous vendors, and haphazard vendees will 
* when you whistle; but the sales that really 
Pusiness must be worked out by actual science. 


“T found a good many ways to dig out 
customers. For instance, men and women 
are continually inheriting property; hence 
the surrogate or probate records are most 
valuable. Here in New York we have a 
good many lists of names furnished us by 
agencies; but I’d like to impress the fact 
on unsuccessful real-estate men that mere 
lists are not worth much. The broker 
must get under the surface. He must 
classify the names according to the kinds 
of property most likely to find a market, 
and then he must follow intensive methods 
in getting further information about pros- 
pects and in canvassing them. Above all, 
he must offer them sound investments. 

“To tell you of all the lists and records 
I kept would be impossible, but here, for 
example, is one: I kept a book I called 
the Advancement List. In it were the 
names of all the better-class employees I 
could get hold of in the particular lines of 
business I was following up. At intervals 
of six months or oftener, I sent out men 
to ascertain the names of employees 
advanced to better positions. Then I 
revised my lists in the advancement book, entering the 
favored names in columns bearing such headings as Credit 
Man, Purchasing Agent, Department Manager, and so 
on. In one instance the chief cost clerk in a large factory 
was made general manager. Through my system of 
follow-up, I discovered this important piece of news and 
promptly recorded his name in the list where it belonged. 
You see, he had become a prospect of a wholly different 
character. As 4 cost clerk his salary was only one-third 
what he received as manager. 

“There wasn’t another real-estate office in New York 
that had this man on a list. He was my exclusive subject 
and I sold him a fifteen-thousand-dollar home. Afterward 
he became president of his corporation; and, on his own 
account, he invested conservatively in New York business 
property, making a great deal of money. Throughout he 
remained my customer. 

“For a long time I kept a peculiar list that I called The 
Graveyard. It comprised the names of men in poor 
health—men, of course, with means. Some of these 
names I got from the newspapers, some from my friends, 
some from the reports of salesmen and canvassers. When 
such a name came in I classified it and entered it on a card. 
This list panned out many profitable sales. One day I 
received a report from one of my men to the effect that a 
certain financier had complained of insomnia and nervous 
disorders. Now the sea is the place for such men; this 
man had lived most of his life in the heart of New York. 
I assembled a lot of specially made photographs and draw- 
ings and called on my prospect in person. He was in bad 
humor when I reached him, but the pictures caught his 
attention quickly. Ultimately he bought a fifty-thousand- 
dollar home on the Long Island shore. 

“T have told you, of course, only instances of success. 
There were failures—plenty of them. There were dis- 
couragements and periods when it seemed as if the bottom 
had dropped out of everything; but the markets were 
always there, and my aggregate success came from 
everlastingly digging them out. 

“The markets are there today; they will be there next 
year and next generation. The real-estate markets are 
everywhere—in city, town and country. Almost any- 
where the real-estate broker goes he walks over hidden 
woodchucks. 

“Of course every man must be the judge of his own 
opportunity.« If there aren’t any fish in the water it won’t 
pay to go fishing. I’d advise every man, no matter what 
his line of business, to study his markets before he locates. 
This is a preliminary commonly left to chance. If a fellow 
must fish all day for one shiner he’d better haul his boat on 
the bank and strike across country to some other lake; 
but often the trouble lies in the bait, not in the lake. 

“Tt’s important in the smaller communities, just as it is 
in the large cities, to classify the people from whom a 
broker expects to draw commissions. They must be 
taken out of the conglomerate mass of population, from 
whom no profits are probable. This accumulation of 
names and the process of keeping the lists up to date give 
a direction to sales that cannot be secured in any other 
way. 

“T know one broker in a small city who carefully clips 
all the local newspapers in the towns adjacent; every item 
that indicates a possibility for a sale is regarded as 
legitimate material. 

“Then he subdivides the different classes of prospects, 
each class in a separate card list. School-teachers, for 
example, comprise a list that he follows up conscientiously, 
because teachers usually have a little money and are 
buyers of the right kind of real estate. Doctors and 
dentists, he finds, are good people to have as customers, 
not only on their own account but because they are often 
the confidential advisers of many persons. 


“Merchants, clerks, book- 
keepers and working men all mean 
something different to any enter- 
prising broker. Not only does he 
find out the needs of each class, 
but he goes after the individuals 
and makes a record of the ideas 
and preferences of every possible 
prospect. For instance, some 
people in buying a home are influ- 
enced by architectural 
lines; others want asquare 
house with an attic; 
others a bedroom on the 
first floor, or a sunny 
kitchen, or a music room. 
Yet I’ve known brokers 
to dilate upon the charms 
of a music room when 
the customer couldn’t tell 
Tannhauser from a tom- 
eat serenade on the back 
fence. It’s important to 
know your customers and 
then match their wants 
the best you ean. This 
same plan is followed by wise brokers in the cities. Opera- 
tors in business property have their preferences and spe- 
cialties—and the broker who knows what button to touch 
has the inside track. 

“And then there’s another angle to this phase of the 
game. Once you understand the prospective customer’s 
ideas, you can often bring him round skillfully to see the 
thing in some other light. 

“This brings me squarely to the second phase of success 
in the real-estate business, which I have already told you 
lies in the education and guidance of customers. I know 
one broker whose principal owned two lots, side by side— 
on one he intended to build a livery stable; the other he 
wanted to sell. The broker knew all about the contem- 
plated livery, but he kept his mouth shut and found a cus- 
tomer. He didn’t believe in education; but this is the sort 
of thing that commonly retires a broker to a fourth-grade 
clerkship—or worse.” 


“Tl Have a Good Many Widows on My List 
and There Isn’t One Who’s Grown Poorer” 


The Need of Looking Before You Leap 


“T WISH I could bring this truth home to real-estate men 

who haven’t yet grasped it. They don’t know the great 
opportunity that waits for the broker who has a reputation 
that he guards with a whole girdle of earthworks. 

“Since my first unsuccessful year in business I have 
refused to be a party to any conspiracy, against either 
seller or buyer. True, values are often a matter of opinion, 
especially when a speculative element is involved; but the 
broker’s duty is to acquaint the vendor and vendee with 
all the facts that bear on the problem. I knew one investor 
who bought an office building in a section that was clearly 
marked for loft property—property given over chiefly to 
the smaller manufacturing trades, wholesale concerns, and 
the like. The investment ultimately cost him most of his 
fortune. Now the brokers involved in the transaction 
undoubtedly knew the trend of things, but for the sake of 
the commissions they put the sale through. A few deals of 
that sort usually put men in a class that borders close on 
the rogues’ gallery. 

“T knew another man, out in New Jersey, who bought 
a home overlooking as pretty a landscape as one would 
wish to see. The broker neglected to say that the 

(Continued on Page 56) 


“Within a Year the Home:Lover Was Looking 
Down Into a Belching Chimney!" 
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He Sprayed it With a Fine Powder From a Pocket Vial 


ND you’ve no suspicion as to who the thief is?” asked 
Weidler. 
“None whatever!’’ was the answer. 

“Not even a hint?”’ persisted the detective. 

“Not a thing!” answered Dunseith, the owner of the 
Fifth Avenue house in which they stood. 

“Then you can give me nothing to work on?” asked 
Weidler. 

“Nothing beyond the fact that the theft was committed 
by some one outside the household. I’m sure of that!”’ 

“What makes you sure of that?”’ inquired the detective 
as his eyes wandered about the room that stood so orderly 
and intimate and so incongruous a setting for the activities 
of a criminal. There seemed nothing concentrated in the 
gaze of that commonplace figure in its commonplace blue 
serge and square-toed shoes. Yet for a second or two his 
small and slightly oblique eyes rested on the face of the 
man beside him. 

“Because there was no one in the house to do the thing,” 
was Dunseith’s patient retort. He was no longer tingling 
with his earlier sense of excitement, no longer keyed up 
with some vague promise of high adventure at the thought 
of so actively coéperating with a great detective. He had 
expected a miracle of some sort, a sudden and spectacular 
solution of the entire problem; and he was being con- 
fronted by an inefficiency as obvious as his own. He had 
looked for at least a dramatic moment or two, for which 
he was willing to pay the price as readily as he paid for his 
grand opera. 

“What do you mean by no one in the house?” asked 
Weidler, for the second time studying the millionaire at his 
side. If the detective with the black bowler in his hand 
stood, a middle-class and middle-aged man without dis- 
tinction in either bearing or feature, his worldly-wise small 
eyes held the unescapable melancholy of a too complete 
sophistication. He seemed saddened with a too intimate 
knowledge of life. The man at his side, although no longer 
young, still carried the impression of youth. This was due 
more to a certain innocent ardor than to even the erect 
carriage of the wide shoulders and that factitious buoyancy 
of line, born of good tailoring, which contradicted the 
touch of gray at the temples and the converging furrows of 
humor about the eyes. When he answered the detective 
he spoke with an achieved patience that made his voice, for 
all its quietness, almost expostulatory. 

“T mean that last night, when this robbery took place, 
only my wife and her maid, besides myself, slept in the 
house.” 

“Tsn’t that exceptional?” 

“In a way it was. The servants were still out at 
Mamaroneck, closing up our summer home there. Until 
yesterday I’d had rooms at a hotel. Then Mrs. Dunseith 
and her maid motored in, coming here and dressing for the 
Van Tuyls’ dinner.”’ 
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“Bringing with her the diamonds that were stolen?” 

“Yes, bringing in her jewel-case, with practically all her 
jewelry in it.” 

“And what was done with that?” 

“Tt was locked up in the wall safe in her sitting room— 
or I suppose it ought to be called her boudoir. I had this 
safe built in several months ago, after the first theft when 
my wife’s pearls were stolen.” 

“May I see that wall safe?” asked Weidler. 

“Of course,’”’ said Dunseith, leading the way. 

‘“Why couldn’t those diamonds have been lost between 
here and Mamaroneck?” asked the detective as he 
followed the other man to the floor above. 

“Because my wife wore them last night to the Van 
Tuyls’ and wore them home again,” answered Dunseith 
as he took a key from his pocket and unlocked a door. 
Then he added, as Weidler preceded him through this 
door: ‘‘I thought it best to leave everything undisturbed 
until you could look over the ground.” 

Weidler stared for a moment about the room of ivory 
and old-rose in which he found himself. His glance 
was quick but comprehensive. Then he turned back to 
Dunseith. 

““And you’re positive your wife wore those diamonds 
home again?” he inquired. 

“Quite positive; in fact, I unfastened them myself, for 
she’d told her maid not to wait up. I saw her put them 
down on her dressing table. I noticed them there ten 
minutes later after I’d gone to my own room for a cigarette. 
And here’s the thing that makes me so positive: It had 
got to be a sort of family joke, my wife being rather care- 
less about her jewelry. She never really seemed fond of it. 
After the loss of her pearls I used to tease her about not 
taking care of the family junk, as we called it. Even the 
wall safe got to be a sort of joke. So when I saw the dia- 
mond chain still lying on her dressing table last night I 
quietly dropped it into my silver cigarette box. I expected 
she would say something about it, but.she didn’t. So 
before I turned in I remembered about the box,. made sure 
the chain was still there, and slipped the box into the wall 
safe and locked it.” 

“One minute, please. What was this chain like, if you 
could drop it into a cigarette box?” 

“Tt was a beautiful chain of twenty-six diamonds set in 
flexible platinum, with a pendent emerald. Here is the 
cigarette box just as I left it.” 

Weidler squinted down at the monogrammed silver box. 
It could easily have held a hundred cigarettes. 

“What was that diamond chain worth?” 

“Tt cost me ninety thousand francs in Paris, outside 
of duty. It was a small chain, but the stones were 
exceptionally good.” 

Weidler seemed to lose interest in the cost of the chain. 
He had already crossed the room, examined the windows 
and inspected the dressing table opposite the wall safe. 

‘And you say nothing but 
those diamonds was taken?”’ 
he asked. 

“Not a thing!” 

“And you say no one has 
interfered with these things 
since the robbery?” 

“They have not been 
touched. I knew it was best 
to leave everything undis- 
turbed until you had looked 
things over!” 

“And you’re sure they 
haven’t been touched?”’ 

“Quite sure!’ was Dun- 
seith’s patient answer. 

Weidler had drifted rest- 
lessly back to the open wall 
safe, testing its combination, 
peering into its interior and 
running a squinting eye along 
its dial-face. 

“By-the-way, does Mrs. 
Dunseith smoke?” he asked 
inappositely. 

“No, my wife does not 
smoke,” retorted Dunseith 
with a decided accent on the 
words of negation. 

“And who first discovered 
the theft?’ went on the 
unperturbed Weidler. 

“T myself did this morn- 
ing when Mrs. Dunseith was 
still asleep. I was afraid she 
would remember about the 
chain and worry. So I went 
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to the safe, opened it and reached in for the chain, 
box was still there, but the chain was gone.” ' 
“‘And the safe had in no apparent way been inte 


with?” 4 
“Tn no way that I can see!”’ it 
“And no lock or door had been forced?” k 


“As you can see, not one. And the windows are’ 
they could not have been interfered with withoutall 
alarm.” 

“Who knew the combination of this safe?” Q 

“Myself, my wife and her maid, Lucy Braley.”’ 

“In other words, the three persons who slept | 
house last night?” 4 

“Exactly!” 3 

“Was this maid, Lucy Braley, the woman who let 
half an hour ago?” % 

oe Yes! ! ” » 

“Tell me about her.”’ 

“There’s nothing to tell— nothing beyond the fae 
I know she’s unimpeachable.” : 

“But can you be positive of that?” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it. In the first place, as yous 
she’s a woman of over forty. She was with my 
family for twenty years before she came here. She 
tically grew up with Mrs. Dunseith’s people. Mrs. 
seith has been with her since girlhood—she’ s devo 
her. She has always trusted her.”’ ; 

““And you still do the same?” z 

“Yes; she’s a woman who’s beyond suspicion in 
way. We’ve always found her honorable and u 
Absolutely! I’ve the same confidence in her I’d hi 
my own wife in a case like this!” ¢ 

Weidler had wandered back to the wall safe. 

“Tf you'll allow me,” he said, “‘I’ll lift these thin 
on the dressing table here.” 

As he spoke he carefully lifted from the open 
heavy pigskin jewel-case and thesilver cigarette er 
seith noticed that he picked them up gingerly by th 
as though some infection might lurk about their si 
When he opened them it was with the same f 
touch of a fingertip. 

‘“‘And you’re sure nobody has touched these th 
reiterated the detective. 

“Quite as sure as I was ten minutes ago!” Du 
calmly retorted. t 
“But doesn’t it strike you as odd that a thief, 
face with all this wealth, would have been sati 

taking just one piece of jewelry?” 

“He was at least a good picker!”’ A 

“And this is the second theft from your house ins 
six months?” — i 

“Yes, the second, counting the theft from the 
oneck house. And as you can imagine, thee 
beginning to get on my nerves. It’s not so much 
of the stuff as the mystery of the thing—the . 


‘*By=zthe:Way, Does Mrs. Dunseith Smoke?” 
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hat a thief can come here and make away with a string 

arls, and then a diamond chain, and do it all without 

ag one clew behind him.” 

‘hey have left a clew,” quietly announced Weidler. 

ink I'd like to see this Lucy Braley again.” 

does this clew point to her?’”’ asked Dunseith with 

ek frown of opposition. : 

imagine not. But I think she could help me diagnose 

ase, if she’ll talk.’”’ 

ut she can’t talk because she knows nothing about 
he’s had no chance to be involved in it.’ 

ut she’s been living with you here since your 
age? ” 

f course.” 

ow long has that been?” 

early two years; in fact, this diamond chain was 
to my wife on the anniversary of our wedding.”’ 

hen for considerations quite outside its intrinsic 
she had reasons for valuing it?” 

aseith smiled: 

odesty, of course, forbids me to affirm that!” 

idler, stooping over the jewel-case, picked up a gold 
ring in which a turquoise was set. It was plainly too 
for a woman’s finger. 

vis, too, I suppose, has been kept for sentimental 
s?” the detective casually inquired. 

nseith glanced at 
ng. ‘Probably,’ 
plied. ‘‘I can’t 
iber.” 

en it wasn’t your 


iseith smiled for the 
. time. 

rdly!”’ hesatirically 
ed as he glanced 
he shorter man’s 
er. 

‘Ting was dropped 
n the case. The 
ng eyes passed on 
ither objects of gold 
ver scattered about 


ssing table. 
ros extraordi- 
said the rumina- 
eidler. 
3, most extraordi- 
agreed the owner 
10use. 
ller seemed once 
ost in a maze of 
ted thought. 
yonder whether I 
ee Mrs. Dunseith 
inute or two?’’ he 


ywner of the house 
‘ourse, if you think 
ig’s to be gained 


little, I’m afraid,” 
ledged Weidler. 

| as I told you be- 
is thing has rather 
er.”’ 

course. But if 
id give me just 
n ” 

afraid that Mrs.. Dunseith can’t help you much.” 
merely the one chance in ten thousand of some new 
ome ——”” 

nit’s no use, for she’s more at sea than I am.” 
might, at least, help me clear the ground.” 

n you'd like me to call her?” 

ou don’t mind.” 

aith, with his stoic smile, crossed to the boudoir 
Neidler stood without moving as the other man 
through that door out into the hall. He listened 
ely to the tap on the next door and Dunseith’s 
eee as he called “Marion! Can you come here 
nt? 

Weidler, with an incredibly brisk movement or 
ght up a flower-vase of silver, polished it carefully 
Pocket handkerchief, and set it down at the end 
tble again. Then he took the turquoise ring from 
Lease, hesitated a moment, and, hearing the sound 
quickly dropped it into the silver vase beside him. 
S standing with his back to a table and the black 
a his hand, squinting up at the ceiling, when 
18 wife came into the room. 

Wanted to see me?” she said very quietly, smiling 
it the commonplace figure. Weidler’s face, as he 
P at the ceiling, had seemed as innocuous and 
a8 a seraph’s. 

sorry to bother you,” he began, as his embarrassed 
thers. The first thing that struck him was her 
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He Was 


height—she must have been at least four inches taller than 
the detective himself. The next thing that struck Weidler 
was her absence of color. He could see, however, that her 
pallor in no way detracted from the beauty of her face. 

He relied much on his instincts, and he liked that face 
from the moment he first saw it, for that unimaginative 
and workaday little celibate nursed a secret adoration for 
beauty in women. He loved beautiful faces; he loved to 
see them, to watch them as they flashed by him or shone 
down upon him, to wring from his contemplation of them 
a forlornly impersonal and yet a soul-satisfying delight. 
Of the compensations of art he knew nothing; his life 
denied him that luxury. But this incongruous ache for 
beauty remained with him. He had a weakness for loveli- 
ness and he made life itself his Louvre. Women’s faces to 
him were happy accidents to make existence less ignoble. 
He loved them as women themselves love flowers. It was 
instinctive and innocent. Through even his busiest days 
he carried this wayward hunger for beauty. He watched 
for these transforming faces, finding them at times above 
the rose-colored lights of restaurant tables, or in remote 
opera boxes, or in hurrying taxicabs, or in carriage windows, 
or even on bus-tops. And he was fastidious in his quest, 
for the meretricious beauties of the midnight repast he 
scrupulously avoided and the expositional loveliness of 
the stage favorite he had no use for. 


Compelled to Confess That She Was an Exceptionally Beautiful Woman 


In this one respect at least his bourgeois soul craved the 
absolute. And as he let his gaze swing back to Mrs. 
Dunseith he was compelled to confess that she was an 
exceptionally beautiful woman. Her eyes, he could see, 
were a cornflower blue. Her hair, massed heavily above 
the slender oval of the pale face, was too deep in tone to be 


' called gold, and yet the one thought it suggested was 


gold—Roman gold. Yet it disturbed hima little toremem- 
ber that his activities were to bring him so intimately in 
contact with her. In her very attractiveness there would 
always be something warping, something tending to influ- 
ence each final judgment. He became disquietingly con- 
scious of the fact that she had the power of eliciting 
devotion. She exacted the love of those about her. She 
demanded it as her right, whether it came from maid or 
husband; the evidence of that he had already encountered. 
Yet there was something complex about her, he was forced 
to admit. This complexity extended, he felt, to the very 
teagown she wore. To his untutored eye it seemed more 
like three gowns, one over the other, the first apparently 
a square-necked slip of white satin with a wide panel of 
silver lace down the front, the second a slip of white chiffon 
with side panels spangled with rhinestones, and still a 
third of black chiffon embossed in gold and held together 
at the waist—where it sloped back about the knees into 
a train—by a large pearl ornament. Down the outer 
warplike garment he could see reénforcements of silver lace 
over purple velvet, adding to the bewildering richness of 
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the whole, yet intuitively impressing him with its appro- 
priateness, just as the woman’s entire apparel, for all its 
sartorial complications, impressed him with its simplicity 
as a finished picture. In her own character, he felt, he 
would find the same contrast, the same achieved simplicity 
and the same bewildering convolution of details. . The 
picture seemed too perfect to-be interfered with. But he 
had his work to do and his case to win. 

“In what way can I help you?” she was asking, with her 
grave yet guarded smile. 

“T merely wanted to know about these diamonds that 
were stolen,” he began, self-conscious and awkward in 
spite of himself. 

“Yes?” she said in quiet surprise. The monosyllable 
seemed a mild intimation of the fact that possibly her 
husband might have given all the information necessary. 
Weidler began to see that he was confronted by characters 
that were new to him, characters as rounded and high- 
polished as the very furniture about him, offering no 
corners for a quick grasp, no chanees for a stray-fingerhold. 
So he went stubbornly back to the matter of the theft. 

“What were these stolen diamonds worth?”’ he asked, 

“Worth?” she repeated. 

“Merely as diamonds, I mean,” he amended, noting 
her moment of hesitation. 

“Twenty-three thousand dollars,’ was her answer. 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Positive!” He could 
see that she resented his 
momentary skepticism. 

“Why are you?” 

The cornflower-blue 
eyes were fixed on him for 
asecond or two of studious 
silence. 

“Because when I had 
the setting fixed not long 
ago I had them valued.” 

“Why?” was the quick 
inquiry. 

Again there was a mo- 
ment of silence. 

“T think it was really 
personal vanity more than 
anything else.’ 

“Personal vanity?’ he 
queried, watching the half- 
disdainful shrug of her 
shoulder. 

“Yes; I liked to hear 
an expert say what they 
were worth. They were 
mine, and I liked to know 
how valuable they were.’ 

“Of course,” acknowl- 
edged Weidler, studying 
hisshoes. Then he looked 
up. ‘But, after all, that’s 
not the important thing 
in this. What I wanted to 
know was, have you any 
theory as to this theft?” 

“None whatever!” 

“Tt’s as mysterious to 
you as the other one? As 
puzzling as the loss of the 
pearls and emeralds six 
months ago?”’ 

“It’s in quite the same 
class.”’ 

“And you agree with your husband that this maid of 
yours, this Lucy Braley, is above suspicion?”’ 

She could afford to smile at the question. 

“T’m compelled to agree with him. Lucy is perfect—the 
soul of devotion and honesty!” 

“Then you don’t think it’s an inside job?” 

“T don’t see how it could be, do you?” 

“Why not?” 

“But there were just the three of us in the house. And 
this maid you speak of, Lucy Braley, was ill with sciatica 
that night. She was in bed before the diamonds were 
locked up and wasstill there when the theft was discovered.” 

“But during the night?” 

“She did not visit the wall safe, I’m sure of that!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I know her—I know her character. I’d trust 
her with everything I own, and she knows it!” 

“Then Lucy Braley is no longer to be reckoned with?” 

“Not unless we wish to lose time.” She found it impos- 
sible to keep a slight tone of contempt from her voice. She 
was not greatly impressed by the investigator before her. 
Yet even in that moment of condescension she was 
oppressed by the feeling that about her he was weaving 
some thin and intangible web. What it stood for, what it 
was related with, she could not say. But it was there, and 
the thought of it began to trouble her. 

“Then doesn’t it strike you as odd,’”’ Weidler was saying 
to her, with a motion toward the crowded dressing table, 
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“that a professional thief, once on the premises, would 
take one piece of jewelry and leave all this other stuff 
behind him?” 

“Tt certainly argues him to be a man of discrimination!” 

“And yet there must have been a professional thief in 
the house?”’ 

“There was! I know that as well as I know I’m sitting 
here!” 

“Why?” 

“The proof lies in the fact that the diamonds are gone!” 

“And yet these other things are still here untouched!” 
commented Weidler, letting his gaze wander about the 
crowded dressing table. 

“Tt is rather odd,” she acknowledged. 

“And you feel sure you couldn’t have dropped this 
chain into some corner? Or possibly stowed it away in 
some out-of-the-way place?”’ 

“Quite sure!”’ she said a little icily, as though affronted 
by some deeper meaning obtruding itself through that 
apparently. innocent question. 

“A thing like that can happen so easily,’”’ ventured the 
persistent Weidler; ‘‘in fact, it happens so often!”’ 

He reached over and picked up the silver vase by its 
convoluted lip. He held it fastidiously between his 
fingertips, then he shook the vase. 

‘“What’s this?” he asked. 

He carefully inverted the column of shimmering silver. 
The turquoise ring rolled out on the table-top. 

A frown of perplexity crossed the woman’s placid brow, 
but she neither moved nor spoke. 

“You see!’”’ was his triumphant ery. This obliquity 
was so much a part of his careér that he dropped into the 
role as readily as an actor at the sound of his cue. 

“What?” sharply asked the woman. 

“This ring was dropped there!”’ 

**So I see.’ 

“T suppose it’s your ring?”’ 

““Yes, it’s mine,” acknowledged the woman, still puzzled. 

“But it’s not valuable, of course,’’ and he turned it over 
in his fingers curiously. 

“No, it’s not of much value, I imagine.”’ 

“But you have reasons for keeping it?” 

She was silent a moment. 

“None that I know of.” 

“Exactly!’’ said Weidler, lapsing into a moment of 
studious thought. He walked over to the wall safe, with 
the vase still in his hand, peering into 
the darkened recess. Then he returned 
to the table. 

“Will you take this, please?”’ he said, 
holding out the vase by its convoluted 
lip. 

She took it from his fingers, still 
puzzled by his behavior. 

When she looked up, after restoring 
the vase to its place, she felt that he 
had been watching her over his shoulder. 

“Have you any idea who could have 
dropped that ring into the vase?”’ he 
asked, turning about and facing her. 

“Yes,” she admitted, and a quick 
look of antagonism flamed in her 
unequivocating blue eye. 

“Who could have done it?” 

“You did!” she calmly announced. 

Weidler’s commonplace face was 
quite without expression. 

“But why do you say that?’’ he 
innocently demanded. 

“Because two hours ago that ring was 
in my jewel-case!” 

“You're sure of that?”’ 

“T know it.” 

Again as their eyes met each was 
conscious of arising yet muffled antago- 
nism for the other. 

“But why should I do that?”’ queried 
Weidler. Mrs. Dunseith’s cornflower- 
blue eyes narrowed as she studied his 
face, 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying 
to find out,’”’ she affirmed. And she 
watched him as he crossed the room 
apparently in deep thought. 

“This ring, ma’am, is trivial. Where 
it goes or where it came from shouldn’t 
count. What we want to find out is, 
who took your diamond chain.”’ 

“Of course!” é 

“And I’m afraid we’re not making 
much headway.” 

“Then what can J do to help you?” 
she asked for the second time, with 
almost a touch of impatience. 

“T’m afraid there’s not much either 
of us can do just now,” he admitted. 
“Y’d simply like to see your maid, 
Lucy Braley, for a few minutes.” 
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“‘Here?”’ asked Mrs. Dunseith, and an expression of 
relief seemed to hover for a moment about her face. 

“Yes, I’d rather see her here,” he replied. 

“Then I'll send her to you.’ 

With one white hand she caught up the folds of her 
many-colored teagown and swept from the room. Weidler 
stood watching her, idle and apparently irresolute. But 
the moment she had passed the door he lifted the silver 
flower-vase to the window-sill, turned it about, sprayed it 
with a fine powder from a pocket vial, and held something 
that looked strangely like a gun-metal watchcase in front 
of its burnished sides. 

This gun-metal watchease he kept clicking as he moved 
it from point to point. 

Then he quickly restored the vase, lifted the silver 
cigarette case to the window, and again exposed the face 
of his gun-metal contrivance to the side and then to the 
top of the burnished metal case. 

By the time the maid entered the room this case was 
back in its place and Weidler was drumming with idle 
fingers on the edge of the dressing table. 


II 


EIDLER, having briefly interviewed Mrs. Dunseith’s 
maid, quietly took his departure, announcing that he 
could not return until the next morning. He went away 
solemnly facetious, a little abashed at his own grotesque 
efforts to be jocular, a little embarrassed by the grandeurs 
from which he was emerging into the light of common day. 
Mrs. Dunseith herself was not ignorant of the fact that 
these surroundings had somewhat intimidated him. And 
when he returned to them the next day she could perceive 
that he was a victim of the same bourgeois awkwardness 
and the same hesitating self-consciousness. As he entered 
the Louis Quinze room where the millionaire’s wife awaited 
him he was as embarrassed as a schoolboy at his first social 
function. 

The grandeur of so much cream and gold, centering as 
it did in the resplendent figure of Marion Dunseith herself, 
was plainly too much for him. And the mistress of the 
house, strangely enough, found something appeasing in 
his very discomfort of spirit. 

“‘T hope your search is proving successful,’’ she even 
ventured, with her half-indifferent smile. Weidler carefully 
put down his black bowler beside the chair on which he 
was so uncomfortably perched. 


“You Mean That I, Too, am a Sort of Accident Faker, as You Call It?”’ 
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“It has proved successful,’ the detective said, 
slight accent on his second word. 

“ Already?” she asked. ) 

ee Yes.” . 

“You mean you have found the thief?” 

“Without a shadow of doubt!” 

The woman leaned forward in her chair a little 
blue eyes, instead of widening, actually narrowed 
look of gentle skepticism. 

“You know who stole the chain?’’ she repeated. © 

oe Yes. 9 

She looked down at the uncouth black bowler be 
chair. Then she looked back at his somewhat emba 
face. 

“Who was it?” she asked. 

He forced his eyes to meet her gaze. 

“T think you know that already, Mrs. Dun 
Never, he was compelled to confess to himself, had 
a woman more appealing to the eye, more beleagu 
lovely of face. And the thought of her enmity was 
bitterness to him. 

“‘T know already?” she echoed. 

“ce Yieo2i r 

“Y’m afraid I can’t quite understand!’’ she 
“‘T must ask you to be more explicit. a 

“‘T mean you took the diamonds.” 

She laughed a little, an easy ripple of ineoal 
ironic laughter. 

“You mean that I—I stole my own diamonds ar 
myself? ?” she gasped. t 

“Precisely !”’ " 

Her face grew more serious. 

“Don’t you think that even a joke can be 
rather far?’’ she quietly inquired. 

“This is anything but a joke!” 

“But there I disagree with you,” she retorte 
plainly coerced patience. “I can’t even consider i 
allso absurd! It’s ridiculous on its very face!” 

““Then you refuse to admit it?”’ he asked, with t 
and anxious eyes. : 

“Why should we even discuss it?’’ she demsndéll 

“‘T’m sorry!” he murmured, obviously startled 
new turn things had taken. 

“For what?” 

“That you deny it.” 

“Deny what?”’ was her sharp query. 

“That you took the diamoill 

She sighed almost wearily. — 

“But I did not take the dia 
Why should I take what was ; 
mine?”’ 

“For the same reason tha 
people take diamonds, Mrs. Dun 

“And what is that, pray?” 

“To raise money on them, as. 

She held up a warning hand. 

“Please!”’ she said very gently' 
she stopped, studying his fae| 
moment or two. “I think yo 
Mr. Dunseith’s circumstances. — 
aware of the fact that I am his w 
he is and always has been very g} 
with me, that there are very fey’ 
in this life that I cannot have’ 
ually wish them!’ 

Henodded a solemnly assentii| 
He seemed saddened not so y 
her explanations as by the fact” 
could stoop to them. 

“Then could you please fe | 
she persisted, “what possible 
there could be, what need ei 
be, what earthly reason, for my}! 
off with my own rhinestor’ 
hatpins?”’ | 

“These were not rhinestors 
hatpins, Mrs. Dunseith. Thi | 
diamonds with a market vw 
twenty-three thousand dollars-A 
were at the pains to determine 

“Well, then, with even fr 
diamonds?” she persisted. 

“That is something I can|t 
something I don’t know,”’ he ail 

“Nor I either!” said the 
with a quick little laugh that as 
untinged with scorn. | 

Weidler seemed at a loss 4 0 
to proceed. He sat silent am 
two, then stooped forward an? 
up the black bowler. vs 

“Then you and Mr. Dunseit ¥ 
prefer that I dropped out of th? 
he asked, studying the cro 

ceOT the contrary,” was 
retort, “‘we are both anxious 
the thief, if such a thing is | 
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HE king, in solid black faintly edged with gold, raised 
his hand as a signal, and from the balcony opposite 
the dais there swelled a low, enticing harmony. With 
tilious gallantry he led Prince Onalyon’s mother 
the wide strip of tufted red carpet which stretched 
the dais to the great gold-traced doors beneath the 
sians’ balcony, and paced with her through the first 
y measure. Onalyon escorted Bezzanna and fol- 
. Then Tedoyah stepped down from the dais and, 
ao hesitation whatever, selected the black-eyed little 
y, in dainty yellow, who had just happened to be 
ing close by. The opening ball of Onalyon’s mag- 
at two weeks’ féte had been inaugurated, with the 
‘on and presence of the king himself. 
2 music swept into a gayer swing after that first 
ied ceremonial; and a hundred gayly bedecked 
2s, clad in all the soft-textured, lustrous color- 
f field and forest and sky, of blossom and bird 
uinbow, hailed the long-awaited moment with a 
ng murmur of delight and whirled into the cury- 
tricacies of the dance. The great hall, pilastered 
sculptured gold and 
sd in a delicate filigree 
iper turned to an exqui- 
reen by age—the last 
suous work of the artistic 
aeedless Xantobah— 
d, from its high ceiling 
wainscoting of marble 
¢, with countless waver- 
oints of orange light 
indle-brackets wrought 
ae filigree; while below, 
e spacious tiled floor, 
and turned and glided 
‘of kaleidoscopic color 
hich rose the babble 
‘oices and out of which 
the smiles of rosy lips, 
lor of healthy cheeks 
ae gleam of bright eyes. 
+ king, taller than any 
ibjects, though not so 
7 a good inch as the 
; Jimmy Smith, made 
vund of the hall; and 
‘escorting Onalyon’s 
* mother to her seat on 
ais, stood by with an 
‘ent smile watching the 
‘throng as, in laughing, pirouetting couples, they 
) past him; and his grave eyes softened as they 
upon his sister, in shimmering white, floating as 
4s a thistle upon the proud arm of Onalyon. 
S great sport, Thanks Old Scout!” she called to him 
\swept by, mischievously happy in the thought that 
» but the king—and this particularly including the 
—could understand her. 
king laughed and waved his hand to her; and then, 
‘ng that she was too young to understand the polit- 
enace to him in this apparently harmless fun, he 
his pleasantly chatting way to the lounging room 
already the older and more sedate nobles had begun 
t in, leaving the gayety to the younger people who 
.e greater appetite for it. 
4asmiling demeanor, but a serious inner purpose, 
,ained in the lounging room and about its entrances 
arly an hour, and found precisely what he had 
2d to discover—that Onalyon’s innovation had 
ened his already dangerous popularity to an 
fortable degree. 
smiled quizzically when he made sure of that, the 
ytinkles of sly humor coming to his eyes; and then 
out in search of Onalyon. The music of a furiously 
ittle dance had just ceased when he reéntered the 
m; and the loud shouts of approval, followed by the 
at clamor of two hundred eager voices, assured him, 
id needed reassurance, that this stroke of Onalyon’s, 
n direct defiance to his, the king’s, ten-year policy 
€nchment, was a highly successful one from the 
‘int of the prince. 
he far end of the hall he caught the fluttering white 
anna’s robe linked with the sapphire blue of Onal- 
ume; and, hastily retreating through the corri- 
should be stopped at every step of his progress, 
upon the wide stone terrace, with its balus- 
wnately pierced marble, and walked rapidly to 
Fortunately the prince and Bezzanna had 
s direction, and he met them just in the broad 
t from one of the wide-open wooden windows 
t ballroom, Bezzanna leaning confidingly on the 
prince, looking up at him and listening with a 
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happy half-smile upon her lips, and Onalyon bent earnestly 
toward her and talking in a low, intense tone. Time was 
when the king would have hailed this tableau with delight; 
but now it slightly oppressed him. 

Bezzanna was the first to perceive the king, and imme- 
diately she ran forward to shake hands with him in the 
hearty American style. 

“Brother, it’s the limit!”’ she advised him, with flushed 
cheeks and her melodious voice vibrating with happy 
excitement. “I didn’t know there could be this much fun 
in the world.” 

“Tm glad you are enjoying it,’ laughed the king. 
“Onalyon, I’ll have to give you credit for treating Isola 
to a thorough awakening—on the social side at least.’’ 

“YT am delighted that you approve of it,’ returned 
Onalyon, highly gratified and a little surprised as well. 
“T am confident that it will result, also, in a commercial 
awakening.” 

“T agree with you,’’ returned the king pleasantly; and, 
taking the arm of Bezzanna, he led them across to the 
balustrade. ‘‘My only fear is that you may bankrupt 
the nobles before you enrich the commoners.” 

“T’ll admit there is some danger of that,” laughed the 
prince, following the example of Bezzanna and sitting 
beside her on the balustrade. “I am willing, however, to 
sacrifice myself for the cause.” 

“No sacrifice will be necessary,”’ said the king, who knew 
pretty thoroughly the resources of Onalyon and just about 
how long he could stand the drain. “Since you introduce 
the subject of a commercial awakening, I feel perfectly 
free to advise you not to drain your resources by paying 
out any of your certificates immediately; for in a few 
days—ten at the most—you will have five times as much 
currency as you have now. Everybody in Isola will be 
likewise affected.” 

The prince, prepared as he was for most emergencies, 
was swept off his feet by that statement. 

“Why, that’s impossible!” he protested. 

“Not at all,” returned the king calmly. ‘As soon as the 
new ones can be prepared, I intend to call in all the old 
certificates and issue five of equal value for every one now 
held in Isola.” 
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“Why, it’s impossible!’’ repeated the prince, still bewil- 
dered. “Every certificate in existence calls for one measure 
of wheat now held in the public granaries against a possible 
famine.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the king.. “I suppose you, as keeper 
of the public granaries, know that we have not enough 
grain to redeem all the wheat certificates now in circula- 
tion. Some of it has leaked away in loading and unload- 
ing, transference and retransference—for the old wheat is 
exchanged for new under compulsion at every harvest-time. 
Moreover, a large quantity of it has been destroyed 
because of mold and insects and other destructive 
influences.” 

“That is a bad condition of affairs,” declared the prince, 
rising and standing before the king, who had now seated 
himself. “TI have long contended that it should be reme- 
died by levying an assessment upon the forthcoming crops 
until the deficiency is made up.” 

“It won’t be necessary,” smiled the king. “We already 
have enough wheat in storage to withstand a three-year 
famine; and I should have stopped the further accumula- 
tion last year if it had not been that our people look 
forward to the annual increase in our national currency.” 

“That currency is backed by something, however,” 
protested the prince; “even if it is depreciated by the loss 
of a few bushels of wheat. If I understand you, though, 
you propose to issue five one-measure certificates for every 
one-measure certificate now in existence, which would 
mean that our currency would call for five times as much 
grain as we have. It is absurd.” 

“That’s what I thought,” acknowledged the king; “but 
I see it in a different light now—and you will too.” 

“T knew it was one of Jimmy’s astonishing ideas!” 
claimed Bezzanna with gleeful approbation; and then 
she suddenly remembered that she was angry with Jimmy 
Smith. “It sounds crazy enough!” she supplemented, 
and the prince gave her a pleasant smile for that remark. 

“It does sound crazy,” admitted the king with a musing 
smile. ‘My friend Jimmy has a way of putting it which 
I believe I understand. He says that if we were to con- 
sider that as an inflated currency he would fight it tooth 
and toenail—for that is dangerous and the United States 
of America never does it; but that, since we are to con- 
sider it as a bonded indebtedness, he is for it so strong he 
has convulsions.” 

The princess clapped her hands. 

“That sounds like the good old days!’”’ she cried— 
“When everything was silly!’””—remembering with diffi- 
culty that she was still angry with Jimmy. 

“What is a bonded indebtedness?” inquired the prince. 

“The way it has been explained to me,” replied the 
king carefully, ‘‘the right kind of a bonded indebtedness 
is really a promise to pay backed by somebody who is 
bound to be able to pay it. Armnerica has a heavy bonded 
indebtedness. That is why it is the greatest nation in the 
world.” 

“Though there are a lot of otherreasons,” said Bezzanna, 
as interested and as serious about it as her brother. 

“Tn this case,’’ went on the king, “‘we consider these 
new certificates as the government’s promise to pay one or 
ten or a hundred measures of wheat on demand, with the 
full belief that the demand will not arise before the wheat 
is accumulated, or before the government has had time to 
retire the certificates with the proceeds of taxation on our 
new manufactures.” 

The prince was as bewildered by all this as if the king 
had recited to him a chapter of the Koran in the original 
language of the Prophet—which bewilderment is the end 
and aim of every wise currency expert. 

“But why are you doing all this?”’ he asked with his 
brain in a whirl. 

“Because we need the money,” stated the king calmly. 
“We need it to finance our amazing new manufacturing 
projects. I have in my pocket a subscription list which 
I shall presently invite you to sign—payment to be made 
in the new currency; capitalization one hundred thousand 
measures, forty-nine thousand to be offered for subscrip- 
tion and the remainder to be held in escrow for the benefit 
of the promoters until the entire capitalization has reached 
par value.” 

He rattled off the translation of these unfamiliar terms so 
fluently that Bezzanna felt a sudden keen pang of jealousy. 
It had just occurred to her that the king was having a 
tremendous advantage of her in his American lessons. 

“What is it?’’ asked the prince feebly. 

“Matches,” announced the king with the absolute 
calmness of certain triumph. “Let me show you.” 

He produced from his pocket a short section of hollow 
cane, closed at each end with a wooden plug, and from it 
shook into his hand some splinters tipped with yellow. 

“This is a match,” he explained. “‘My friend Jimmy 
made these at the mines last night. He was hunting the 
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right materials and preparing the mixture until nearly 
daylight. It caught fire and destroyed all his work several 
times; and once it singed off a little of his hair, which was 
why he would not come to the ball tonight. This little 
article is made of sulphur, combined with certain other 
ingredients which are the secret of the manufacturing 
department of the Isola Match Company. This is how it 
works.” And, selecting one of the splinters, he drew its 
head along the under side of the coping of the balustrade 
and held it up for the marvel of his auditors. 

Where the yellow tip had been, flickered now a faint, 
almost invisible blue flame which, gathering intensity as 
it gathered heat and changing color as it caught the wood, 
blended gradually into a bright yellow fire. 

“‘T knew it!” cried the princess. “I told you it could be 
done! Didn’t I say that somebody ought to invent a fire 
that could be carried round in your pocket—not burning 
all the time, you know, but just when you wanted it to? 
And Jimmy has done it! I could hug Jimmy for that! 
Let me burn one.” 

The king, delighted with the success of his miracle, 
handed a match to Bezzanna and one to the prince, 
and carefully instructed them in the use of the magical 
pocket fire. 

With awed countenances they lit them and held them 
out at arm’s length, breathlessly watching them until they 
had burned down to their very fingernails. 

“Tt is wonderful!’? admitted the prince, completely 
humiliated and rendered docile. ‘‘Why, you can carry a 
few of these round in your pocket and start a fire any 
place—anywhere you like!” 

“They will become a household necessity,” the king 
informed him. ‘No family will be without them. They 
will cost at the present time about one-fiftieth of a measure 
to manufacture a box of twenty-five; and while the novelty 
lasts they will be sold at one-fourth of a measure a box. 
Do you imagine that it would pay you to invest in the 
stock of this enterprise?” 

“May I?” asked the prince eagerly. ‘‘What is stock?”’ 

The king explained that to him very slowly and very 
carefully, pausing now and then to remember the exact 
words of his friend Jimmy; also calling attention to the 
amount of stock to be offered for public subscription. 

“T will take the entire forty-nine thousand measures’ 
worth,” decided the prince without an instant’s hesitation. 

“Indeed you will not,’’ declared the king. ‘“‘I am 
talking to you first because I want your name at the head 
of this list on account of your influential position in the 
community; but I can only let you have five thousand. 
I have with me, however, subscription lists for several of 
our other enterprises—the Park Soap Factory; the West 
Mountain Steel Works; the Smith & Scout Sewing- 
Machine Company; the Inter-Village Electric Transporta- 
tion Company; the Hello Telephone System; the Advanced 
Planter and Harvester Concern; the Daily Isolian and the 
Glass Monopoly.” 

“T want stock only in the matches,” protested the 
prince, out of the depths of his bewilderment. 

“You merely put down .your name,” the king assured 
him. ‘‘ You don’t put up the money until you have seen 
a sample and are satisfied. Here are the lists,” and with 
consummate adroitness he lit another match to select the 
proper parchment from the others. 

“Let us go in by the back way to my library,” invited 
the prince, his eyes fixed in fascination on that miraculous 
flame and his brain filled with speculation on the number 
of uses to which this epoch-making device might be put. 


They Held a Soap:Bubble Party in the Big Hail for Nearly an Hour 
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A little black-eyed gird in dainty yellow came hurriedly 
by, so lonesome that she did not see the three people in the 
broad light. A long-legged boy in green came striding 
round the corner, looking anxiously for some one.in partic- 
ular. He met the little girl in yellow so suddenly that he 
had no time to think what he was doing—and kissed her! 

“*Q-0-0-oh!’’ cried Toopy, properly shocked. ‘‘ Why did 
you do that?”’ ; 

“T didn’t know, myself!” explained Tedoyah; ‘but 
now that I take a good look at you I know, and I’m going 
to do it again.” 

“You bad boy!” she exclaimed, and started to run; but 
suddenly she stopped. ‘‘ What are they doing over there?” 
she demanded. “Oh, I wonder if they saw you!” 

“No,” he replied, not caring very much whether they 
had or not. 

“But what are they doing?” she persisted as the king 
and the prince and Bezzanna turned toward them. 

“Oh, they’re only striking a match! Come on; let’s go 
round this way.’”’ And he drew her toward the darkest 
path back to the ballroom. 

“You'll have to behave yourself, then!” she naively 
warned him—but she went along. 

““You see,’’ explained the king, himself wondering at 
the enthusiastic Tedoyah’s sudden and inexplicable lack 
of interest, ‘it will not be very long before everybody 
in Isola will be so used to matches, and consider them so 
much a daily necessity, that they will pay no attention to 
the novelty of pocket fire. Teddy never saw one before 
daybreak this morning and he has already lost his awe for 
them.” 

The eyes of the Princess Bezzanna snapped, but she 
said nothing. 

The king led the ‘prince into the quiet little library 
where, surrounded by a large collection of over a hundred 
well-thumbed parchment manuscripts, with the assistance 
of Bezzanna he clubbed the prince away from the forty- 
nine per cent of match-company stock and secured his 
signature at the head of each of his subscription lists. 
Then, with the influence and support of the prince, and all 
of Onalyon’s newly found popularity and prestige appro- 
priated to his own clever use, he went into the lounging 
room and explained the new currency system, and struck 
matches for the nobles; and when he rode away, with 
Tedoyah at his side, in hot haste for a night trip to Jimmy’s 
workshop at the palace, and with the Isolian substitute 
for the Home, Sweet Home waltz ringing in his ears, he had 
all his subscription lists filled and the overflow on blank 
parchments for Jimmy to adorn with the names of 
suitable new companies. 

The nobles were not quite sure what they had signed, 
but the king had left them each two sulphur matches to 
play with in the dark—and that was enough! 


x 


HREE days after the king’s return from Onalyon’s 

opening ball, he and Tedoyah, perspiring happily 
twelve to fourteen hours a day in Jimmy’s workshop, were 
wearing overalls and becoming used to the clean freedom 
of limb that they inspired. One of Jimmy’s first acts 
had been to open a tailor shop in one of the many vacant 
rooms in the palace, collect therein the three best tunic- 
makers in the kingdom, give them elaborate lectures and 
copious diagrams on the correct architecture of trousers, 
and start them to work. They labored more or less non- 
chalantly until Jimmy hurt their pride; and then they 
turned in and worked so savagely that they made a daily 
improvement which their energetic boss himself 
could scarcely comprehend. 

“You said you thought your people were lazy,” 
he told the king; “but all they needed was to be 
interested. A man’s pride is his strongest and 
his weakest point. You tell him that he’s either 
the best in the world or rotten, and in either 
case he’ll work himself to a skeleton of his own 
shadow to prove that he’s better than you thought 
he was. The pride of doing things ‘better has 
made America the greatest country in the world. 
Look at these boys here!”” He pointed to the 
fifty-four men he already 
had at work. ‘‘They’re 
so eager about results 
that a sunset looks ugly 
to them because it 
means quitting-time. 
They’re crazy to get 
things done—not be- 
cause it’s cut out for 
them to do, but for the 
mere pride of accom- 
tr plishment.” 

“T think it’s because 
you’re such a hustler,” 

me laughed the king, jam- 
; “- ming a block of wood 
ekg into an impromptu vise 
and beginning to chisel it 
according to the pattern 


set before him. ‘‘ You’re 
busier than all of us 
put together.” x 

“‘T have to be,” pro- - | : 
tested Jimmy, tearing | 
a sheet of parchment 
drawings off his board 
and examining asample 
of paper pulp which the 
impatiently busy 
Teddy had just brought him. 
“Here I find a country with- 
out glass or steel, gunpowder, 
steam or electricity, politics, 
monopolies, lawyers or poy- 
erty; and if I could invent 
a way to go without sleep 
I'd do it.” 

*‘T suppose we have to 
take a certain amount of the 
bad with the good,’’ mused 
the king. ‘‘What is this 
block for?” 

“A part in the printing 
press,’ replied Jimmy, 
spreading down another 
sheet of parchment and turn- 
ing with cheerful readiness 
from a design for a steam 
engine to an electric push- 
button pattern. “A print- 
ing press, with the right to 
use it without restriction, is 
the healthiest boil you can 
put on the neck of politics— 
and we’re going to have some 
politics, I bet you! Politics is the greatest practica 
we have in America. It keeps everybody amu 
happy, and it’s harmless. What was that you were’ 
me about the laziest man in your kingdom? Didn 
say he invented the rowlock?” 

“Yes,”’ laughed the king. “He expected everyhbe 
pay him something for using his idea; and wh 
wouldn’t he refused to work any more—and the ni 
have had to feed him ever since.” # 

“T want that man,” declared Jimmy as he fi 
blocking out his drawing and grabbed his hat. “Gi 
his address and I’ll get him on my way back from thee 
mine. I have to go over there and see how they’re g 
on with that wire-pulling machine. By the way, w 
get back tonight we want to figure on the plans for ar 
office. America wouldn’t have been worth shucks} 
if she hadn’t encouraged her inventors. And by th 
again, king, you’d better hustle out this afternoo 
collect something on those gaudy subscription li 
yours. We’re going to need money to pay the ha 

He took a foreman’s survey of the shop before he ¥ 
briskly out of the door and jumped on Step Lively. . 
both sides were ranged stout wooden benches, and ¥ 
neath these were rows upon rows of bins filled with 
conceivable material in the kingdom, from potter’s¢ 
gold nuggets, and from quicklime to iron filings. A 
power turning lathe was already in active overatioi 
other machines were in course of construction. 
’ Jimmy nodded in approval as he passed out t 
There, cluttered close together and already elbow 
other for more room, were twenty of the best-prc 
infant industries in the world! - 

In the town, after a twenty-mile gallop on Step L) 
he located the electric-light plant, the First Nai 
Bank and the telephone exchange, paid his visit 0 
intendence at the buildings being erected for the 1! 
mills where the rails for his electric traction system! 
shortly to be manufactured, and hurried on to the 
mines which were his especial pet just now. He felt 
he simply could not exist without wires; nor could }) 
until he had telephone communication between thi 
workshop, the town and the mines. =| 

It had been only four days since he had first 
through these streets and already he could see a 
acceleration in the movements of every h 
Perhaps the prince had done something to awake 
but Jimmy had enough experience with affairs to: 
that no social stirring up can equal the good, healthy ! 
surge of a commercial impulse—and he was giving! 
the most violent commercial impulse that was ever k 

Prince Onalyon might have some large plans in vil 


She Shrieked for Joy 
She Found Herself 
Looking at the Pin c, 
Cheeks of the Beauti 
Princess Bezzanna 


only gave him a little time he’d have the kingdom 80} 
clamped to himself and the king that it couldn’t 

ened with a tank of nitroglycerin. He was not 
why he so particularly disliked the prince. O 
an intelligent chap, a good fellow, nice-looking—an} 
in all probability, to marry his friend Betsy Ann. - 

the prince ought really to be on splendid terms. it 
highly suitable match and he hoped she would be 
and all at once he discovered he had been thré 
poor, inoffensive donkey most unmercifully. | 
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r logized to Step Lively and threw away his whip, 
had only carried as a matter of form anyway; 
e laceration was not gone from his heart, nor would 
Born mind reconcile itself to the task of letting 
ye happy over the marriage of Betsy Ann and the 
te. 
sre was no use in telling himself he was going to stop 
ther, because he could not. His will had nothing to 
it. He loved her, and that was all there was to it! 
yuld love her so long as he lived, and he might as well 
nself go ahead withit. The only way for him to stop 
» her would be to lie down and die, and he was not 
ready for that. He had first to reconstruct Isola on 
merican plan and make a real live country of it. As 
e Princess Betsy Ann, he intended just to let himself 
mloving her. So long as he kept it to himself, it was 
y’s business! 
denly he came face to face with the tower of the 
sss Wahanita, and he gritted his teeth savagely. 
> he quit, he intended to have that tower down. For 
esent, however, it stood there and mocked him with 
my reminder of the only reason why he could not 
dly aspire to marry the Princess Bezzanna; and it 
im so blue that it was all he could do to keep from 
the crossroad to Onalyon’s palace! If he hung 
inthe shelter of the shrubbery long enough he might 
‘limpse of the princess and be comforted—and grieve 
f to death. 
zods! How he wanted to see Betsy Ann! 
poor, bewildered donkey stopped in despair to let 
acide what he wanted to do. That roused him to a 
md cheerless sense of humor; and he braced up, 
d on to the copper mine, found there the first hun- 
2et of passable wire, and was as happy in the posses- 
{this homelike commodity as a man could possibly 
ha persistent toothache where his heart belonged. 
showed his pleased workmen how to draw a finer 
of wire; galloped over to the iron mines to see how 
w ore crushers and smelters were coming on; dashed 
)the pine forest, where he had a gang of men cutting 
telephone poles, 
structed them how 
and set in four 
es on each pole— 
as no use putting 


ad invented the 
<and sent him up 
: factory to work 
f to death; turned 
ped mine to sit 
of nuggets and 
vite of supper with 
tkmen; then, feel- 
e urgent need of 
vork, rode home in 
tk to inaugurate a 
-office system and 
some means to sub- 
the word “‘dollar”’ 
leasure of wheat”’ 
‘new money. 
S a better word 
vy,” he explained to 
g. “It’s handier— 
more; and after 
yple get acquainted 
the word they’ll 
0 love it. Every- 
‘oes!”’ 
“might frighten 
nd make them dis- 
the value of the 
Sagely objected 
1g. 
il, it might in the 
jing,’ admitted 
3 “so I think we'll 
‘grave it small somewhere on the bills and enlarge it 
chissue. I knowninety millions of particular people 
nt think money’s good unless it has the word dollar 
‘Somewhere. Moreover, that money’s intensely 
le all over the world. Everybody bows to it.” 
“ll have to have it,” promptly agreed the king. 
ou see the soap?” 
tere?” asked Jimmy excitedly; and the king showed 


cake of it, made after the best formula in Jones’ 
00K, with certain improvements of Jimmy’s own. 

s the twelfth experiment in three days—and at last 
ht. It was almost pure white, molded into con- 
for the hand, delicately fragrant, and stamped 
vertisement of the Park Soap Company. 

tit, rubbed his fingers along it to get the oily 
nelled it—and almost tasted it; he was so glad 
“Flow does it lather?” he anxiously asked. 


“Out of sight!’’ replied the king with earnest enthusi- 
asm. ‘I left a cake up on your washstand, but I guess 
you overlooked it. Come up and I’ll show you.” 

He led the way to his own bathroom, with its clumsy 
arrangement for heating the tub with a wood fire, jerked off 
his tunic and rolled up his sleeves. 

“Took at my hands,”’ he directed as he turned the water 
into the’basin. ‘‘They’re so white they’re effeminate; but 
I have washed them eight times since dinner.” 

With unabated joy he plunged his hands into the water 
and began making suds with the soap. Jimmy took it 
from him and almost gurgled with happiness. 

“This feels like home!” he declared with emotion. ‘I 
wouldn’t believe—until I had traveled—that the American 
nation is the only one which has learned the joy of acute 
personal cleanliness. Other people bathe, but they set 
dates for it. America uses more soap per person than 
other nations use for a family, including grandfather and 
the cousins. That’s why we’re great! Did you ever see a 
soap-bubble?” 

The king never had; and Jimmy pitied him so for having 
passed an unnatural childhood that he insisted on hunting 
up Teddy and some straws. They held a soap-bubble 
party in the big hall for nearly an hour; and the fun of it 
reminded them to start Jimmy’s untouched cake of soap by 
a special messenger to Betsy Ann that very night, so she 
could have it to wash her face with in the morning; also 
they sent complete instructions for the blowing of bub- 
bles—large, small, double and bulk. And, as a last happy 
thought, the king included a blank subscription list for 
the capital stock of the Park Soap Company. 

The rest of them wanted to retire, but as Jimmy was 
afraid he might not yet be fatigued enough to go to sleep 
he produced the checkerboard he had made during his 
convalescence, and the overjoyed Teddy beat him. 

Jimmy disliked to acknowledge it even to himself, but 
that defeat was a blow to his pride, especially since the 
king seemed to enjoy itsomuch. Well, Jimmy was preoc- 
cupied that night; but, after all, he was comparatively 
contented. If he could only keep himself so furiously busy 


Both of Them Tumbled From the Steps and Rolled Down the Hilt 


as to shut out thought, and could fatigue himself so much 
that he would go right to sleep when he went to bed, with- 
out lying awake and thinking of the Princess Bezzanna, 
he could get along fairly well. 

The next day, in pursuance of that idea, he moved the 
soap factory to a separate building; drafted a set of cor- 
poration laws, and helped the king appoint a secretary of 
state; and had an hour’s fitting in the tailor shop; and 
moved the gunpowder department to a safe place behind 
a hill; and gave some pointers to the expert manuscript- 
writers, whom he was training into type-founders; and 
selected two baseball teams from among his workmen. He 
had figured accurately from the day of the shipwreck that 
the next day would be Saturday. He intended to give 
Isola a calendar in place of its present clumsy moon-to- 
moon reckoning, and to declare a half-holiday, so he could 
start the shop baseball rivalry. 
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He kept up that sort of activity for ten solid days, and 
he fancied he was putting the Princess Bezzanna far 
enough out cf his mind to leave him at least a trace of 
peace; but on the morning of the eleventh day he deserted 
the telephone receiver coils he was feverishly winding in 
order to be able to connect them at once with the wires 
stretching over the valley—and brushed his hand across 
his eyes to drive away the vision of Betsy Ann! 

It was not merely a mental image, but a physical one, 
which seemed to stand so persistently before him wherever 
he turned. He could see her roguish eyes, and hear her 
soft, bewitching voice, and feel the flare of her windblown 
hair upon his cheek. Confound it! He could do nothing 
while she was there; and there was only one way effectively 
to dispel that image. 

“T say, king,”’ he observed, slamming an unfinished coil 
into the box, “‘let’s drop over to Onalyon’s tonight, all lit 
up like a Christmas tree!” 


XI 


HUGE soap-bubble fell to the surface of the smooth 
rock and rolled down the gentle incline, bumping and 
bouncing over the tiny obstacles, with many flattenings of 
the fragile sphere; and it hung poised for an instant on 
the very edge, gleaming with all the iridescent colors of the 
rainbow, before it plunged into the treetops below. 

Breathless with interest, the two girls, in filmy gray 
touched with tender pink, had crept cautiously after it on 
their hands and knees, fearful lest their own gentle breath 
might destroy the fairy thing. When it dropped over the 
edge two heads, one brown-haired and one black, peered 
out after it, watching it in round-eyed fascination as it 
floated serenely down between the tall pines, twirling and 
shifting with the quiet air currents, miraculously escaping 
a spiny tip here and a rough branch there, and finally dis- 
appearing in a patch of broad sunshine—one glistening 
drop falling swiftly to the ground to mark the spot above 
which the bubble had burst. 

“Duck, Toopy!”’ suddenly ordered the brown-haired 
one; and, crawling back hastily, she lay face downward 
upon the big rock which 
overlooked Prince Onal- 
yon’s palace and park, 
the only ascent to which 
was arather perilous path 
of stones at the rear. 

“Why?’’ demanded 
the black-haired one, ly- 
ing flat, however, with 
prompt agility. And both 
the girls turned their rosy 
faces to each other and 
giggled. 

“ Onalyon and squeaky 
young Huppylac aredown 
there looking for us.” 

In spite of her intense 
desire not to be dis- 
covered, Toopy raised 
her head enough to peep 
down and see the two 
young men just ascending 
the glade toward the 
rock, and she dropped 
her head on her arms 
disconsolately. 

“T don’t want to be 
made love to,’”’ she com- 
plained. 

“Neither do I,’”’ pouted 
Bezzanna. ‘I’m sick of 
it. We've had no other 
form of amusement for 
ten days. I want to go 
home.” 

“T want to go home,” 
echoed Toopy; who in- 
variably wanted to do 
anything Bezzanna did. 
“A grand party every 
night isn’t half the fun I 
thought it would be. Everybody but the prince has tried 
to make love to me, and I’ve quarreled with every one of 
them. I even quarreled with Teddy the night he came 
over to bring you that present from Jimmy.” 

“Quarreling is wicked,” said Bezzanna sternly. . “It 
never pays to get mad at a good friend. You always feel 
so.mean afterward!” In handing this superior advice to 
Toopy she was flagellating her own conscience for her 
treatment of the helpless Jimmy. 

“T know it!” wailed Toopy. “I don’t care for the 
rest—I want them to be mad; but I do wish I could see 
Teddy.” 

“That’s because he’s the one who isn’t here,” sagely 
guessed Bezzanna. 

“Ts that the reason you’re sorry you quarreled with 
Jimmy?” indignantly retorted Toopy. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Coal Situation 


ORMALLY our mines produce some four hundred 

million tons of coal a year; but a protracted coal 
famine appeared not improbable this spring. Anthracite 
miners suspended work pending adjustment of wages and 
other matters. A long strike in the bituminous field was 
distinctly possible. 

Anthracite coal, for all practical purposes, is produced 
by a trust. The Government knows it and has taken 
various ineffectual steps to break it up. 

In bituminous coal there is competition—excessive 
competition, the mine-owners say. At their convention 
in Chicago last fall, speaker after speaker declared that 
profits had almost disappeared; that, under stress of 
competition, operators were continually opening up new 
veins, mining the most accessible parts and abandoning 
the rest, so that the natural life of a mine was cut in half 
and “large areas of coal are wasted without hope of 
recovery.” Also, speaker after speaker urged that Congress 
be moved to amend the anti-trust laws, permitting bitu- 
minous coal miners to organize by districts and appoint 
common sales agencies to handle their entire output. 
President Bush, of the Missouri Pacific, suggested that 
the sales agencies be under control of an interstate coal 
commission, which should be empowered to keep prices at 
a reasonable level. 

In one coalfield we have something like a trust; in the 
other we have competition. The public gets so little real 
protection in either that it has been confronted with the 
pleasing possibility of going without coal for an indefinite 
period. Is this a good way to manage the affair? 


Are Lawyers Infailible? 


NUMBER of the most distinguished and prosperous 

members of the New York bar have formed an 
independent judiciary association which they invite every 
right-thinking lawyer to join. The association’s object is 
to combat all proposals for the recall of judges and reversal 
of judicial decisions by popular vote—which would “‘lay 
the ax at the root of the tree of well-ordered freedom.” 

The most resourceful, prosperous and famous lawyers 
are rarely found upon the bench. They can do much 
better at the bar. The influence they exercise over courts 
by reason of their acumen, experience and reputation is 
very great. : 

Take, for example, the striking case of the income tax. 
In 1815, when Madison was president and other men who 
had taken a leading part in framing the Constitution were 
still alive, the secretary of the treasury proposed that 
Congress levy an income tax—evidently without enter- 
taining a doubt as to its constitutionality. During tle 
Civil War, Congress did levy an income tax and in 1870 
the Supreme Court unanimously upheld it; but when the 
income tax of 1894 came up, the court, first by a divided 
bench, held that part of the tax was unconstitutional; and 
then upon a rehearing, by a vote of five to four—one 
justice having changed his mind—held the whole act 
unconstitutional. 

Now the opponents of the income tax of 1894 were 
represented by exceedingly brilliant counsel from the 
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New York bar who presented to the court several bulky 
volumes of ingenious briefs and arguments, setting forth 
in particular the origin and meaning of the constitutional 
clause upon which they relied. And, in his history of the 
income tax, Professor E. R. A. Seligman—one of the high- 
est authorities upon the subject in this country —charges 
that these eminent lawyers led our highest tribunal far 
astray. ‘That the Supreme Court of the United States 
was misled by counsel into a historical interpretation 
which is, beyond all doubt, erroneous, is deplorable,” he 
observes. Again, regarding counsel’s explanation of what 
the framers of the Constitution meant by ‘“‘direct” tax, 
Professor Seligman observes: “‘As a matter of fact, it 
would be difficult for almost anybody to pack into such 
small compass an equal number of misstatements.” 

As it happens, the leading counsel in opposition to 
the income tax is also the first signer of the call for an 
independent judiciary association. 


Dangerous Primaries 


AST winter, about the time the Republican executive 
committee met, Illinois was a sure Taft state. At an 
eleventh-hour special session, however, the legislature 
passed a presidential primary law; and when Republican 
voters of the state lined up at the polls under that act 
the President received decidedly less than one vote out of 
three. This, combined with like results in North Dakota 
and Wisconsin, followed by the Roosevelt landslide in 
Pennsylvania, must have confirmed Campaign Manager 
McKinley in his opinion that presidential primaries are 
exceedingly dangerous. 

It is already quite clear that, whoever the Republican 
voters of the Middle West may want, they do not want 
Mr. Taft. If they get him it will be solely because the 
voters themselves were not given a chance to express their 
preference. Insurgency is more prevalent in Iowa, for 
example, than in Illinois; but, under the convention 
system, the President may count hopefully upon a part of 
the delegates. 

When a leader of Campaign Manager McKinley’s expe- 
rience and ability not only signally fails to deliver his own 
state but loses every county in his own congressional district, 
the danger of the presidential primary stands revealed. 
The danger is that leaders who are headed in the wrong 
direction will be put out in the first innings. There is 
another danger of a temporary nature: Enough presiden- 
tial primaries have been held to show that Mr. Taft is not 
the choice of a majority of Republican voters. If his 
nomination should be forced by machine delegates the 
situation obviously would be quite awkward. We call 
this a temporary danger because, hereafter, the candidate 
for president will be chosen by the voters of the party 
in so many states that the nomination of an unpopular 
candidate will be impossible. 


Two Riddles Without Answers 


HE most interesting experiment in political psychology 
that we can think of at the moment would be an inquiry 
to determine why three-fourths of the Democrats of 
Illinois preferred Champ Clark to Woodrow Wilson, while 
over two-thirds of the Republicans preferred Roosevelt 
or La Follette to Taft. The old explanation that Demo- 
crats and Republicans are essentially different creatures— 
the one being children of light and the other children of 
darkness—no longer passes current. Democrats and 
Republicans in Illinois are so much alike nowadays that 
many of them can hardly tell which they are. The over- 
whelming victory of the Republican Progressive and the 
coincidental and equally overwhelming defeat of the Pro- 
gressive Democrat area bit puzzling. Possibly the ingrained 
old distrust of the ‘‘academic’”’ person had something to do 
with it. At the last municipal election Chicago defeated 
an admirable candidate for mayor who happened to be a 
college professor and elected a pragmatical professor of 
polities. 
If we were running for office in Illinois we believe we’d 
begin by shying a brick through a college window. 


Crime’s Kindergarten 


UR murder rate scandalizes Christendom. In crime we 
exceed civilized nations with which we are otherwise 
comparable. The complacent old explanation that this 
was due to an “‘influx of aliens” has been largely exploded. 
In looking about for some sounder explanation the retir- 
ing president of the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology mentioned “the lack of discipline among 
native-born children.” 
The essence of crime is disregard for one’s social obliga- 
tions—alack of respect for the rights and convenience of the 


people among whom one is placed. It is appalling, there-. 


fore, to think how many cherubic little criminals there are 
in the land; how many ill-bred; undisciplined youngsters, 
who care nothing for the rights and convenience of the peo- 
ple about them because they have never been taught to 
care. The children, of course, are not to-blame. Parents 
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j 
who are too lazy or timid to enforce disciplin 
doting or dull to understand other people’s attitud 
responsible. Fond mamma thinks her precious littl 
ling ought to own the earth and lets him act in cor 
as though he did. If lack of discipline among natiy 
children is really a source of crime it is remarkabl 
we do not have even more crime. 


The Passing of the Pass 


OT many years ago a railroad ticket was a ba 

humility. The fact that you didn’t have a pa 
proof positive that you were a person of little consec 
in your community. The conductor answered your 
tions without turning his head—and deferentially 
over the seat of the passholder. If there were cou 
to be extended anywhere along the line the gentlemsg 
had at least enough pull to ride free was first cho 
them. People with a nice sense of social values ii 
upon having passes—not so much because they begt 
the money as to protect their standing. 

The other day a Western railroad issued a formal 
that Pullman reservations would be made for passk 
only upon the understanding that the passholdet 
surrender his berth if anybody who had paid fare y 
it. If. there are enough fare-paying passengers to | 
sleeper the passholder must sit up. | 

This is a small revolution, but interesting and 
cant. It is becoming not only respectable, but pos 
advantageous, to earn your money and pay your W 


If This be Insurgency — 


N THE state of Washington, as everywhere 

workmen are continually maimed or killed by aec 
happening in mines, factories, building operations, le 
transportation and other industries where machir 
used. Formerly, when a workman was injured he 
sue his employer for damages and possibly, after 1 
three years’ litigation, get a final judgment, about” 
which would go to his lawyer. The employer 1 
insured himself against damages arising through aec 
in his plant, paying the casualty company annu 
given percentage of his total payroll, in considerat 
which the company fought his damage suits for hit 
the money thus paid by employers, hardly one-fift 
reached the victims of industrial accidents. Mea 
the court expenses arising from litigation of ac 
damage claims devolved a charge of not less than 
dred thousand dollars a year upon the people of the 

That was the fine old standpat arrangement, ap) 
by precedent and sanctioned by the sacred dogmas 
common law; but Washington isn’t standpat now 
A year ago it enacted a workmen’s compensation a 
went into effect last October. Every employe 
machine industry where there is constant liability t 
dent pays into the state treasury a given percentagi 
total yearly payroll, ranging from ten per cent in ]| 
mills to one and a half per cent in many little-haz’ 
trades. Out of that fund the state pays, immediaty 
without resort to the courts, a fixed compensat: 
injury or death resulting from industrial accident 
state also pays the total cost of administering ii 
which amounts to no more than it formerly paid it 
expenses for litigating damage claims. Every doll 
comes out of the employers’ pockets on account of ai 
damages now goes directly to the victims of the aed 


Uniform Express Rates 


A pee Adamson Bill, favorably reported by a 
-Committe¢ on Interstate Commerce, propos} 
the first time, we believe—that Congress itself, b} 
action, shall fix maximum transportation rates. Itp 
only to express companies and only to parcels not { 
ing eleven pounds in weight; but the precedent i: 
interesting. Express rates, like the freight chat 
steam railroads, have been largely built up on wil 
traffic would bear. The charge for a given weighta 
a given distance may vary greatly—competition/2 
brought about sharp reductions as to some comr 
and between some points, which are made up for b} 
charges where there is no competition. The Ad 


and fifty miles. 

The express companies, like the steam railroi 
a profit out of their total business. If they car) * 
commodities over some routes at a very low ratet 
make up for it by charging a high rate on some 0 
modities over some other routes. The shipp 
shipping point that is not strong enough to for 
cession not only pays enough to yield a fair retur! 
railroad’s investment, but enough more to offset t? 
rate given the shipper or shipping point that is mora 
tageously situated. Uniformity in express rates 13 
in sight. Uniformity in freight rates will come 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


A Disciple of Epictetus 


2RKING back a good long hark and two short 
aes, it is doubtful if our stoical friend, Epic- 
tus of Hierapolis, ever thought he would be 
ouble shift ultimately in the City Hall of 
tk. Yet such is the case. It only goes to 
at everything is to be undertaken with cir- 
tion, as Epictetus himself once remarked to 
\ditus when negotiating a small loan to carry 
: a particularly unremunerative philosophical 


psyou do not remember—but, for the matter 
vhy should you?—with prices going up every 
T. R. yelling fraud and the baseball season 
g and a lot of other things happening; but, 

you remember or not, it is a fact that when 

J. Gaynor was elected mayor of New York 
scovered by the New York editors that Mr. 
jas afancy for Epictetus; and the New York 
urried reporters out to get the story and find 

to cook them and whether he wore them to 

or merely as an antidote for his whiskers. 

was much chagrin in the New York news- 
fices when it was learned that Epictetus is 
re disease or a new kind of a serum, or a 
1 of the turkey-trot or the bunny-hug, but 
nold guy who had thoughts and expressed 
retty fair thoughts, too, as thoughts go in 
‘erish days. Still, it wasodd to have a mayor 

York who read anything but the sporting 
id the Sunday supplements; and the editors 
fhe mayor and Epictetus up, principally with 
sion as to how you pronounce the darned 
yhow. And the result was that the mayor, 
‘een discovered, knew a good discovery when 
‘and handed out quite a line of Epictetusisms 
2tusiana—or whatever you like—and began 
iis Epictetusitis seriously. 
bld Epicteet had quite a run; but the editors 
‘him presently and got all heated and hectic 
2w way to comb the hair, or hobble skirts, or . 
red valet, or something. The mayor didn’t 
4 however—not by along shot! The mayor 
‘Epictetus and sandwiched him in at every 
nity. Of course the mayor could have grabbed 
We space by dropping Epictetus and taking up 
»genes Laertius, say; but he didn’t. He stuck to 
hal line; and if you know anything about mayors, 
ors, you can readily understand where that left 
Adamson, his secretary. 


The Filter of the Administration 


E was nothing else to it, so far as Bob was con- 
d. When he took in a little matter to his chief 
‘ested that the chief pay some attention to it, the 
ged at his whiskers and remarked: ‘‘No great 
reated suddenly, any more than a bunch of grapes 
If you tell me that you desire a fig I answer you 
ve must be time. Let it first blossom, then bear 
on ripen!’”’ 

jad to have a comeback; so he would say: 
thing has two handles—one by which it may be 
other by which it cannot.’ Besides, Mr. Mayor, 
n't refer to figs, but has a bearing on subways.” 

” the mayor would respond. ‘“‘‘There is a fine 
ance connected with the character of a Cynic— 
nust be beaten like an ass, and yet when beaten 
e those who beat him, as the father, as the brother 


tu Bob would counter; “but, first, say to yourself 
i would be—and then do what you have to do.”’ 
it to me,” the mayor would cry, “for ‘in theory 
nothing to hinder our following what we are 
but in life there are many things to draw us 


it went. It wasn’t long before Bob knew That 
is Not Inconsistent With Caution and How Noble- 
‘lind May be Consistent With Prudence by heart; 
day he walked in and hung a little card over the 
desk. On the card was printed this Epictetian 

Reckon the days in which you have not been 
I used to be angry every day; now every other 
*n every third and fourth day; and if you miss it 
is days, offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving to 
Since which time the mayor has been reasonably 


his way with secretaries to mayors: Almost any 
may get to be a mayor and almost every kind 


~ eussion. 
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The First Point of Attack in Mayor Gaynor’s Office 


of aman has; but no kind of a man has been a good mayor 
unless he has had a good secretary. Being mayor of a 
large town is a complicated job. Always there are folks 
who will say: ‘‘He’s the best mayor the town ever had!” 
And there are folks who will strike out ‘“‘best’’ and insert 
“worst’’ when the matter is up for consideration and dis- 
A mayor, however, is usually a person who sits 
in an inside room and has things filtered in to him. The 
filter is the secretary. If he is a good filter it is a good 
administration. If heis a poor filter it is likely to be a poor 
administration. The secretary is the point of first attack. 
When he is wise the mayor is likely to be near wise at any 
rate. 

Now there may be points of difference about the 
administration of Mayor Gaynor in New York; in fact, I 
have no hesitation in going so far as to say there are 
points of difference as to that administration. There is a 
consensus of opinion about Robert Adamson, however, 
and that is that he is as capable a secretary, as capable 
an administrator, as capable and efficient a director of a 
mayor, as New York has ever had; and it-will be admitted 
on all sides that the mayoralty of New York is somewhat 
of a job, with certain angles of difficulty as to direction in 
the present instance. 

This is a matter of no surprise to those who knew 
Adamson. He was a good reporter before he became an 
excellent secretary to the mayor of New York. He has 
had no complaisant, conventional, constrained mayor to 
deal with, but a highly conversational, combative, contra- 
dictory and controversial person. And in a modest but 
extremely efficient manner he has been constantly on his 
job, and has acquired great merit with those who have 
dealings with the mayor of New York, the same being some 
four or so millions of people. 

Adamson came from Georgia, the same state that 
produced Joe Johnson, the rufously hisutocinereous fire 
commissioner of -New York at the present time. He 
arrived with a bunch of other Georgians some ten or twelve 
years ago— Georgians who had heard the call of Park Row, 
or who thought they had heard it, or tried to make the 
city editors think they"had heard it; and he got a job on 
the New York World. The fact that he kept that job 
makes it quite clear that the call, so far as Adamson was 
concerned, was a real.one. They turned him loose on 


general work in New York and he plugged along until 
he developed a knowledge of politics and an aptness 
for writing on that convoluted subject. Then he 
arrived and made a good name for himself. 

Presently the Gaynor campaign camealong. Adam- 
son had ashare of the news of that and Gaynor picked 
him out as a chap who would beof useto him. This 
proved Gaynor to be a good picker, for Adamson has 
been of more use to him as his secretary than any 
other. 

As Epictetus said: ‘‘The materials of action are 
variable, but the use we make of them should be 
constant.’”’ Bob’s materials of action—to wit, the 
mayor—have been variable—and that’s the truth; 
but his use of them has been constant. And he has 
gone along steadily, modestly and efficiently in a 
place that has as many difficulties as any you or I 
know about, and has developed into a highly useful 
citizen of New York. 


A Profitable Route 


N OLD beggar, who called on Herb Meyer at his 
office in New York every week for his quarter 

of a dollar, came in last week with another man. 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Meyer. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
enough to give you something each week without 
bringing in another?”’ 

“Well, Mr. Meyer,’’ answered the beggar, ‘‘I 
thought I would bring him in and introduce him—as 
I just sold him my route.” 


A Capital Sentence 


HIS is a gem of English description dug out of an 
English newspaper by Richard V. Oulahan, the 
chief foreign correspondent of the New York Sun: 
“‘Just as the sun rose to flood England with glo- 
rious, life-giving light, giving cheer to thousands of 
workers who rose in the cold, gray dawn, James 
Hackett—forty-two—a laborer, for the murder of 
his wife, Jane Hackett—forty-three—a barmaid at 
the Rose and Crown, on the twenty-seventh of 
last month, under particularly distressing circum- 
stances—to wit, in which the unfortunate woman 
was strangled by her drunken husband—paid the extreme 
penalty for his crime, namely—death.”’ 


Too Hearty a Diet 


YOUNG Englishman came to Washington and devoted 

his days and nights to an earnest endeavor to drink 

all the Scotch whisky there was. He couldn’t do it and 
presently he went to a doctor, complaining of a disordered 


- stomach. 


“Quit drinking!” ordered the doctor. 

“But, my dear sir, I cawn’t. I get so thirsty.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘“‘whenever you are thirsty eat 
an apple instead of taking a drink.” 

The Englishman paid his fee and left. 
to whom he told his experience. 

“Bally rot!’’ he protested. 
apples a day!”’ 


Birds of It! Omen 


ENERAL NELSON A. MILES was at the army aero- 
plane grounds, watching some experiments in flying. 

Several of the birdmen had been in the air. 

A native came along. ‘Looks like we’re going to have a 
hard winter, mighty cold,” said the native. 

““What makes you think so?” asked General Miles. 

“Oh, them rich folks from up north is goin’ south so 
early.” 

“Are they?” : 

“Sure they are! I seen three flocks of them flyin’ south 
today already.” 


Not That Kind of Feud 


ENRY F. ASHURST,:who will be one of the new 
Democratic Senators from Arizona, went to the 
University of Michigan and studied law there. 

One day Dean H. B. Hutchins called on Ashurst for 
Blackstone’s definition of ‘“‘feuds,’’ wherein it is shown 
that a feud is land held of a superior on condition of 
rendering him services. 

“T do not remember Blackstone’s exact wording,” 
answered Ashurst; ‘“‘but it is some kind of a fight or scrap.” 


He met a friend 


“PWawney eating forty 


O SHOW all 
that can be 
done in music 


is not the only exac- 
tion on a manager. 
In the process of 
this showing are 
many difficulties 
that perplex and 
tremendously irri- 
tate. An impera- 
tive requirement is 
for a manager to 
keep his head in 
spite of these. 

It is rumored 
that when Sappho 
added two strings 
to the lute she felt 
more gratified than 
she did over all the 
poetry she had 
written and all the 
scholars she had 
taught. I may be 
pardoned for mak- 
ing even modest 
comparison with an 
artist so famous as 
Sappho, but my 
gratification was 
likewise beyond 
measure when I[ 
knew that I had 
rightly calculated 
the preference of 
the people and I was adding my bit to the gayety of the 
nation. These little satisfactions are compensation for the 
little annoyances, and the latter are forgotten in the 
accomplishments of which they form an unavoidable part. 

As I stated in my first article, The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief ran at the Casino for two hundred and thirty-four 
presentations. The remarkable success of this operetta 
prompted me to seek other Strauss compositions, and 
Prinz Methusalem most fortunately was my selection. 
One hundred and two performances were given and they 
were all crowded. No let-up in excitement came with the 
termination of Prinz Methusalem, for I was overwhelmed 
with a shower of injunctions that I fought with counter 
injunctions. All of these were incited by my announcement 
that I would present Millécker’s The Beggar Student, 
which in its turn achieved much popularity. Next, the 
lure of Strauss’ Merry War attracted me as it did almost all 
New York. The Casino was thronged while the Merry 
War was there, and this opera was described as the 
“pattern of genteel operetta.”’ 
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The Casino Becomes the Home of Comic Opera 


HUS was the Casino established as the home of comic 

opera. Thesuccess I had met with confirmed my belief 
that the public had tired of the terror and melancholy con- 
veyed to its mind by the plays that had enthralled it, and 
was eager to exchange tears for laughter. The people 
proved more than ready to support productions whose 
music belonged to a bright and merry school and was 
wedded to a plot that was romantic and humorous. The 
compositions of the great masters awaken thoughts that 
have lain dormant in the human brain, as though dreams 
were being realized, and it was my wish to arouse these 
pleasant sensations with light music that all could appre- 
ciate because all could understand. 

While a stage Merry War was amusing thousands of 
auditors a veritable merry war was raging between a certain 
prominent manager and me. The cause of it was a contract 
I had with him, which was to expire on May 1, 1885, and 
which I declined to extend for one more year. 

This manager thereupon allied himself with a dissatisfied 
stockholder at the Casino and undertook to give me 
trouble. The alleged grievance of the stockholder was 
that my doorkeeper had refused to recognize that gentle- 
man’s non-transferable card of admission when it was 
presented by the stockholder’s servant. The stockholder 
then brought a suit against me as president of the com- 
pany and manager of the Casino. After a lengthy, costly 
and irritating suit a decision was given in my favor. 

When the manager had ended his season at the Casino 
the operetta Polly was presented, having Miss Lillian 
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' 
Lillian Russell, as She Appeared at the Casino 
in New York in 1887 


Russell as the ‘‘ pet of the regiment.” 
Miss Russell’s husband, Mr. Edward 
Solomon, was composer of the music, 
and he had but recently arrived in 
this country, coming with her from 
England. Polly enjoyed a run of 
eight weeks, when it was removed to 
give place to Billee Taylor, another of 
Mr. Solomon’s operas. Miss Russell 
was also in this opera and it ran 
until the end of June, 1885, when 
Zell & Genée’s Nanon was produced 
under my own management. Nanon 
was staged by Mr. Heinrich Conried, 
who afterward became director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and it 
achieved great success. It was fol- 
lowed by other successes, Czibulka’s 
Amorita and Strauss’ Gypsy Baron, 
which also were staged by Mr. Conried 
in a most sumptuous manner. 

Miss Lillian Russell’s engagement 
at the Casino extended over a long 
period, and during that time I had 
only one misunderstanding with her. 
It was a custom of hers to call on me 
at the end of each season with the 
request for a small increase in her 
weekly salary, and the request was 
generally granted, as Miss Russell 
was a valuable addition to any high- 
class company. Her last observance 
of this custom was the occasion of 
our very slight disagreement. We 
had arranged for the usual increase, 
which brought her salary up to, I 
believe, seven hundred and fifty dollars a week; and she 
left me, saying she would call on the following Thursday 
to sign her contract, which I was to have ready at that 
time. On the day agreed Miss Russell called at my office 
and said: ‘‘Mr. Aronson, I have signed.” Not entirely 
understanding what she meant by this remark, I told her 
the contract was ready for her signature. She continued 
then rather nervously: ‘‘I have signed with Mr. T. Henry 
French for twelve hundred dollars a week and a share in 
the receipts above a certain amount every week.”’ To this 
I made again the only reply possible for me to make, that 
if she had signed a contract on such terms she was to be 
congratulated. 

The date of May 10, 1886, will long be marked in the 
history of comic opera, because on that evening I began 
the presentation of Erminie, the most successful operetta 
of modern times. This marvelous operetta was staged by 
Mr. Harry Paulton, the author of its libretto, and it had 
the unprecedented run of twelve hundred and fifty-six 
performances at the Casino alone. 

The first knowledge I had of Erminie was early in 1886, 
when Mr. Edmund Gerson cabled me from London, saying: 
“Can procure for you for five hundred dollars new operetta 
by Paulton and Jakobowski, entitled Erminie, and now 
playing at the Comedy Theater, London, to fair business.” 
I at once replied by cable: ‘Send libretto and if satis- 
factory will wire five hundred.” 

Before this could be done, however, Mr. Frank W. Sanger 
purchased the operetta and finally arranged with me for 
its production at the Casino. In the course of its phe- 
nomenal run he received one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars in royalties on it. This is a forceful illustration 
that occasionally a fair success in Europe will make a 
great success in America. 

Mr. Harry Paulton, when his work of staging Erminie 
was finished and the final dress rehearsal was at an end, 
said to me in a voice full of disappointment: ‘“‘With the 
antics of some of the people on the stage, the many inter- 
polations and its Americanization, so to speak, Erminie 
will be a fiasco.”” I expressed decided disagreement with 
this statement, although I realized that it is a difficult 
matter to judge beforehand what the public will accept. 

As an example of the quick expediency required of a 
theatrical manager, one of the incidents connected with 
the presentation of Erminie is appropriate. I approached 
Miss Marie Jansen, one of the popular soubrettes of those 
days, with a view to getting her for the part of Javotte in 
Erminie. Miss Jansen read the part over, then handed it 
back to me with tears in her eyes, saying: ‘‘Mr. Aronson, 
is it possible that you ask me to play such a mediocre part 
that has not even one song?” I thought of what she said 
for a few moments and then replied: ‘‘Very well, I will 
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Rudolph Alromsom 


get a song for you that will be acceptable.” An 
I took a little catchy German song I had heard in 
some years before, had words written to fit the sit 
with the refrain: “‘Sundays after three, my swe 
comes to me.’””’ This I submitted to Miss Janse 
promptly accepted the part and the song, and the 
thus introduced made one of the hits of the 9 
Miss Jansen thanked me many times thereafter fo 
splendid introduction.” 

The cast of Erminie was ideal and included n 
those artists who later were leaders in the field o 
opera. In the cast were Marie Jansen, Paulin 
Marion Manola, Jennie Weathersby, Agnes Folsor 
Beaudet, Francis Wilson, W. S. Daboll, Harry | 
Carl Irving, Max Freeman, A. W. Maflin and 
Woods. The occasion of the five-hundredth perfo 
of Erminie was made a gala day for the company, 
members being presented with mementos. On th 
I remember Mr. Wilson saying to me: ‘Do you 
Aronson, this continuous playing of the same parti 
on my nerves, and at times I almost feel as though 
forgetting my lines. Why won’t you relieve me 
part temporarily?” I very much regretted not bei 
to accommodate Mr. Wilson, but it would hay 
difficult to replace him after his tremendous succe: 


Before Patti Began Her Tours of Fare 


URING the preparation for the presentation of] 
I was very frequently in consultation with Mr. 
Hoyt, the famed and widely known scenic artist. — 
time Mr. Hoyt had a small studio among the flies ¢ 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. This was 
venient and congenial resort for me, where I coul 
the ideas of a finished artist regarding the el 
scenery that was being planned and made ready 
new opera. During these consultations I suggested 
Hoyt that he experiment with a stage setting ent 
one color. With the proper light effects such a 
would, I thought, be beautiful. The result of o 
ferences was the famous Pink Ballroom Scene in the 
act of Erminie, which was painted by Mr. Ho 
brought him most favorable encomiums. 

In December, 1884, I was present at the dinne 
Madame Adelina Patti, in celebration of the twen 
anniversary of the prima donna’s first appearance 
York. Mr. Max Maretzek, who was then con 
opera at the New York Academy of Music, was 
and told several stories connected with Madame 
childhood. The following incident, in which Mr. M 
was a participant, impressed itself on my memory. 

“‘ Adelina as a little girl was asked by her mothe 
for some friends who were visiting at her housé 
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faretzek. “‘ Instead of responding quickly with a song, 
ought for a moment and then asked: ‘What will you 
xe if I do?’ She was asked by one of the company 
she demanded for a song and, though she had not yet 
d the age to realize that a warble from her throat 
orth a thousand dollars, she demanded what, no 
was quite as valuable to her then—a hatful of bon- 
We had some difficulty in getting these, but until 
| get them we had no song!” 
of the greatest impresarios was Colonel J. H. 
son, old-time director of the opera at the New York 
my of Music, and his remarkable qualities were 
it to my recognition during the years from 1884 to 
when I had the privilege of meeting him frequently. 
artists in Colonel Mapleson’s company at the 
my appeared at my Sunday evening concerts at 
ysino, and in arranging the concert programs this 
cable man would, without referring to the music 
memoranda of any description, dictate the various 
rs to be sung. He had in his mind the title of each 
r of his stupendous repertoire, and he would make 
programs offhand, naming the composer and the 
‘the piece in whatever language it chanced to be, 
‘ver repeat a previous program. It was a proof of 
ous memory. 
grettable incident, although one that brought forth 
pplause, occurred at a Casino Sunday evening con- 
hen the young, handsome tenor, Signor Cardinali, 
is the distinction of having been the original mat- 
lol, was among the soloists. Upon this evening 
ali sang the “Di quella pira’’ from II] Trovatore. 
essively tall and very stiff collar evidently affected 
rin attempting to take the high “C”’ he broke on 
te, gave way to his temper, tore off his collar and, 
ng it to the floor, rushed off the stage. He would 
wgain appear at the Casino. 
nel Mapleson said of Signor Cardinali after his first 
ance at the Academy: ‘‘To Cardinali belongs the 
h of the night. At one stroke he has dethroned 


nini.” Campanini was the Caruso of that day. 


he Property Pig Plays a Pathetic Part 


JECEMBER 9, 1883, at my Sunday night popular 
icert, appeared for the first time at the Casino the 
aished prima donna, Madame Nordica. Madame 
a sang the aria from Mozart’s Magic Flute and the 
se from the Mignon of Thomas. Of course she sang 
iagnificently. I had not met her since 1878, when 
oung girl—Miss Lillian Norton—she crossed the 
¢ with Gilmore’s Band and sang through many 
an cities with that excellent organization. I was 
vy passenger upon the occasion and we had music 
luring the trip. 

ng the funny incidents that make every serious 
easier to overcome was one that occurred the third 
; of Nanon at the Casino. One scene of that 
a@ Was somewhat in the form of a diminutive 
tie, and Miss Sadie Martinot had entire charge of 
mal collection during this scene. She was animal 
to a quantity of doves, pigs, geese, goats and other 
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Francis Wilson and Pauline Halt in Erminie 
at the New York Casino, 1886 
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livestock of small dimensions. While 
bringing these wild beasts into a con- 
dition of domesticity Miss Martinot 
fed them with a selection of dainties 
most popular with such creatures. 
But the little pigs apparently were not 
amenable to this kindness, for they 
ran about the stage and one of them 
indulged in frequentsqueaks. During 
the second evening of the operetta 
an officer representing a society with 
a long name called in my office and 
informed me that the shriek was 
injurious to the little pig, although 
it might be an addition to the scene. 
He explained that the reason it was 
injurious was because it was doubt- 
less occasioned by the prick of a pin 
or needle, as the beautiful attendant 
and the bountiful feed would other- 
wise put from the brain of the pig all 
thought of squeaking. The officer 
then asked me to have this stopped. 
I promptly agreed to do so, and the 
officer returned to his seat for a fur- 
ther enjoyment of the play. The 
following evening the officer again 
came to my office. He observed 
rather bitterly that he had accepted 
my word the night before that the 
pig would not again be made a pin- 
cushion for the pleasure of a Casino 
audience, but that on this evening 
the animal had again shrieked, and in the tones of that 
shriek he, the' officer, could detect great pain. Of course 
I made profuse apologies for this recurrence of cruelty 
and invited the officer to go back of the scene with me to 
interview the pig regarding the matter. We saw the 
property man, and after I had told him the purpose of 
our call he exhibited a papier-m&ché pig, which Miss 
Martinot manipulated so cleverly as to conceal its arti- 
ficial nature from the audience. He repeated the squeak 
in the flies with such excellent naturalness that I was at 
once relieved from the suspicion of cruelty, all idea of the 
pin and needle accessories was abandoned, and the officer 
left me with earnest apology for his mistake and with a 
smiling face. 

I was one day invited by Mr. Henry E. Abbey to 
attend an exhibition he proposed giving of the almost 
incredible musical talent possessed by Master Josef 
Hofmann, then a boy of eleven. This introduction of the 
wonderful boy was made at Wallack’s Theater to an audi- 
ence of musicians, artists, newspaper men and others 
interested in art in all its phases. Little Hofmann did a 
variety of marvelous piano “stunts,” and I, among others, 
put him to atest. Mine I can say with personal knowledge 
was a veritable test. I played on the piano sixteen bars of 
an unpublished waltz I had composed. While I played 
young Hofmann listened attentively, then seating himself 
at the piano he played my waltz correctly, modulated from 
one key to another, interpolated other melodies, and after 
five minutes of this extemporizing reverted to my waltz in 
the original tone and note for note. This brought great 
applause from his critical audience, and for fully an hour 
after that he submitted his talents to tests, far surpassing 
even the exalted opinion all had formed of him. 

This reminds me of another incident involving that most 
delightful man, Mr. Abbey; and although it is slightly 
incongruous to intermingle muscle with music, I think the 
story is theatrically interesting enough to excuse me in 
doing so. Most persons will remember Eugene Sandow, 
the strong man. Well, Mr. Abbey had engaged Sandow, 
and he said to me one day: ‘‘Aronson, I will let you have 
Sandow for what he costs me, six hundred dollars a week. 
You place him between two of the acts or at the finish of 
your operetta at the Casino, and I’m sure he will fill the 
house.” Unfortunately for Abbey this suggestion was 
made in July, at a time when theater business is rather 
hazardous. So I replied: ‘If you are so sure of your card 
I will give you fifty per cent of our receipts after we have 
cleared the average weekly receipt.” Abbey was a born 
speculator. He seized my offer and Sandow came to the 
Casino, where he gave his first performances in this coun- 
try. However, the fact that it was July and that the tem- 
perature was terrifically high had an unhappy influence on 
business, and only one week in the entire six of Sandow’s 
engagement did the house receipts go above the average, 
so for that one week only did Mr. Abbey receive any mon- 
etary return from the Casino for Sandow’s most admirable 
work. But Abbey’s speculative disposition had a satis- 
factory return in the notice Sandow received on the road 
because of his lengthy Casino appearance. 

I could boast, as could Mr. Abbey, of bringing a famous 
pianist to the attention of the public. During my popular 
Sunday night concerts at the Casino, in the eighties, I pre- 
sented Mr. Leopold Godowski, a young man then and 
now recognized as one of the foremost pianists living. In 
these concerts I also presented Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
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another gifted 
piano performer, 
and Mr. Michael 
Danner, the violin- 
ist, who had but 
recently received a 
first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

While Chas- 
saigne’s delightful 
operetta, Nadijy, 
was in rehearsal for 
the Casino Miss 
Sadie Martinot, 
who had been en- 
gaged for the lead- 
ing part, got into 
a controversy with 
Mr. Richard Barker, 
who was staging 
the operetta, con- 
cerning some stage 
business in the last 
act. I was watch- 
ing the perform- 
ance from the front 
and felt that Miss 
Martinot was cor- 
rect in what she 
wanted done, which 
was merely a change 
in the position of 
the chorus girls in 
order that she might make a better entrance. Mr. Barker 
possibly did not approve of the change, for he replied to 
Miss Martinot’s request: ‘I am directing the stage and 
you must follow my instructions.” Miss Martinot then 
declined to continue unless her suggestion was accepted, 
and came in front to consult me. She stated her demand 
and I replied: “Had you suggested your idea to Mr. 
Barker or to me previous to the rehearsal, I have no doubt 
that either or both would have acquiesced. But your 
peremptory demand on the stage before the entire com- 
pany was unwarranted.” Her reply to this was that she 
would not play the part. “Very well!’ I said. ‘The 
operetta will be played anyway on the day set, five days 
hence.” 

I at once rushed to Miss Marie Jansen’s apartment, 
informed her that I was in an awful predicament, explained 
the situation and appealed to her to help me out, and to 
rehearse and play Nadjy on the following Monday—five 
dayslater. Miss Jansen looked at me earnestly and all she 
said was: “‘Man, are you insane? Why,I couldn’t learn 
the dances in that time, not to mention the music and the 
lines! And how about the dresses?’”’ She placed particu- 
larly strong emphasis on the last obstacle, the dresses, so 
I guaranteed her them for Sundaymorning. She once more 
considered for a time, then said: ‘“‘I have engaged passage 
for Europe, but if it is a favor to you I will cancel that and 
go right over to the Casino and look at the part.” She 
went to the Casino and I to the dressmaker, where after 
much argument and after finally agreeing to pay one 
hundred and fifty dollars in addition to the regular price 
the three dresses were promised for Sunday morning. I 
hastened back to the Casino, where I found Miss Jansen 
had already started her rehearsals, and when I told her 
the dressmaker had promised me the gowns in time she 
became so absorbed with the part that she hardly left the 
Casino night or day until the opening of Nadjy. When 
Miss Jansen appeared on the first night of the operetta she 
received a veritable ovation. For five minutes the vast 
audience applauded the energetic Jansen to the echo, and 
in that play she made one of the greatest hits of her career. 


The Diplomacy of the Dressing Rooms 


A beets: troubles and worries haunting me thus far I had 
considered real, but they were nothing compared to 
those that now came along. I had shortly the consolation 
of knowing that the worst was yet to come. In one of the 
operettas at the Casino, an operetta entitled The Marquis, 
were three really prima-donna réles, ‘‘Mae, Marie and 
Marion.” For these the Misses Bertha Ricci, Lillie Grubb 
and Isabelle Urquhart had been cast. Each of these three 
ladies wanted the so-called star dressing room, nor would 
she be satisfied with any other. As a matter of fact, I had 
put no star dressing room in the Casino because I never 
intended having a star there; I intended to have a strictly 
stock company. But these ladies, one and all, regarded 
the room known as Room A to be a star room, and 
demanded it. For the moment I was at my wit’s end, until 
the plan came to me of dividing the one room into three 
by placing through it two partitions, having a separate 
door to each of the three sections and lettering the doors 
respectively A, AA and AAA. By this means peace was 
restored. Each lady was quite satisfied with a room two- 
thirds smaller than need be, for each lady was exalted into a 
prima donna. 
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A Pleasant Way to 
Keep Well 


HINK of building up blood, storing vitality and energy, 
aiding digestion, sharpening appetite, while enjcying the 
most refreshing and delicious of all beverages! 

Which is exactly what you can do by drinking ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE—the grape juice that conserves for you all the 
wonderful health properties of the fresh fruit. 

For, that grapes are Nature’s choicest tonic has long been recognized by foreign 
doctors. Thousands of health seekers take the grape ‘‘ cure’ erie 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE gives you your own ‘“‘cure’’ daily and all the 
year round. A cure that only means indulging yourself in the most delicious of 
all beverages. 


LA rs Grape Juice 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made at the splendidly equipped Armour Plants, located in the hearts of the famous 
New York and Michigan grape sections, Armour’s Grape Juice is especially rich 
in matchless grape flavor, as well as tonic and health qualities. 

Only the finest Concords are used, sun-ripened to their fullest perfection, sent 
to the press the day they are gathered. 

No sweetening or dilution of any kind. Just pure grape juice—the most de- 
lightful of all beverages—preserved only by sterilization and air-tight bottling. 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, | 


buffets and clubs. It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send you a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Dept. 124, Chicago. 


ARMOUR®« 


Address Armour and Company, 
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EVENING POST 


In Uncle Celestin, a light operetta at the 
Casino, I introduced for the first time the 
automatic piano. The dummy player was 
made up like Paderewski, who was then the 
rage in this country. One evening during 
the Uncle Celestin engagement the real 
Paderewski strolled into the Casino, and 
I invited him to accompany me on the 
stage, holding forth to him the promise of 
great joy in meeting a brother artist. He 
accompanied me and his surprise was gen- 
uine when I introduced him to his double, 
made up so accurately as to be almost 
indistinguishable from the original. Pade- 
rewski laughed heartily at his double’s 
antics. 


Loie Fuller’s First Big Hit 


It was during the run of Uncle Celestin 
at the Casino that my business associations 
with Miss Loie Fuller took on some inter- 
esting phases. These were in connection 
with her then new dance. She had been 
playing with Nat Goodwin at the Bijou 
Opera House and, these performances not 
being successful, Miss Fuller left for 
England, playing there in a company. 
While abroad she discovered the light ma- 
terial she later used in her dancing dresses. 
When she returned to New York she called 
at my brother’s office and stated that she 
had a new kind of dance she was quite sure 
would take, and wished to submit it to me, 
and he arranged for her to dance for me 
at the Casino the following morning. My 
orchestra was on hand the next morning, 
and I sat back in the auditorium to watch 
what I had been assured was the most thor- 
oughly up-to-date novelty. Miss Fuller 
gave her directions for the lights, the orches- 
tra played the music—and the lady ap- 
peared with two sticks and a white flowing 
gown of light fabric which she waved to 
and fro. Before she left my office she had 
signed a contract with me for two years at 
fifty dollarsa week. The Serpentine Dance 
was put into rehearsal at the Casino and 
then went on the road with Uncle Celestin 
for six weeks. 

I wish here as a matter of justice to make 
reference to my brother Edward, who was 
the greatest aid to me in my work, as his 
ready mind enabled him at once to compre- 
hend my immediate requirement and to 
anticipate my thoughts. He had a genius 
for the preparation of catchy advertise- 
ments, a charming personality that enabled 
him readily to make friends, and he was 
largely instrumental in my success. 


Casts Without Stars 


My policy had always been to keep the 
Casino Comic Opera Company intact and 
devoid of stars, and to this I attribute 
largely the artistic results of the perform- 
ances given by that company under my 
direction. It was entirely owing to this 
policy that I rejected a proposal made by 
Mr. Francis Wilson, after his long engage- 
ment with me, to give him a reduced fixed 
salary and an interest in the profits of our 
company. My rejection of this request 
resulted in Mr. Wilson’s combining with 
Messrs. Nixon & Zimmerman. 

During one of my visits to Italy I had 
the pleasure of meeting the great Maestro 
Verdi at his home in Genoa. On this occa- 
sion I made bold to request an autographed 
photograph, which, to my delight, the 
great Verdi graciously handed me and which 
is reproduced on a preceding page. 

On one of my visits abroad Mr. James 
Creelman, who at that time was corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald in Paris, 
informed me he had just returned from 
Italy and while there had been present at 
an early performance of an extraordinarily 
beautiful opera, Cavalleria Rusticana, by 
a new composer, Mascagni. At the same 
time Mr. Creelman gave me an Italian 
libretto of the opera and was enthusiastic in 
his eulogy upon the music. Most unfortu- 
nately I was compelled to return to New 
York hastily and thus was prevented from 
hearing that remarkable work, which in the 
course of a few months became the talk of 
musical circles. It was not until the follow- 
ing year that I went to Europe again, when 
I heard Cavalleria and arranged for its 
production in New York. America, as was 
Europe then, soon became Cavalleria 
Rusticana mad, and anticipating this I 
hastened to New York with the score of 
that opera carried safely in my suitcase. 
I also carried with it Zeller’s Tyrolean, and 
as soon as I reached port I arranged for a 
double performance at the Casino of both 
works. Mr. Heinrich Conried was to be 


- world went to the Casino. 


_performance of Nanon at the Cas 


May 


stage director of the double bill, Sg 
Tempest playing the title part in Ty; 

At once upon my announcement of t 
performance of Cavalleria Rusticay 


Lyceum, and we watched one anothe 
great suspicion. But my produ tio 
the first in the New York field and 
invitation opening, so all the local 
ubdseq 
I gave fifty-five performances. 
On June 30, 1885, Sir Arthur § 
occupied a box and witnessed the 


complimented me highly upon the 
completeness of that operetta, e 
the excellence of the chorus work# anc 
orchestra. Sir Arthur had recently g 
from England to superintend the fj 
hearsals of The Mikado at the Fifth 
Theater, New York, and also to 1 
every effort for the suppression of the 
piratical productions of that cleyi 
Speaking of piratical productions S re 
me that I was a victim of them di 
representations of Erminie in 18: 
and 1888. In those years I had no les 
fourteen lawsuits against pretended 
of this very successful operetta. 
suit I secured an injunction, but ii 
for me much trouble and expense 
David Leventritt was my attorney i 
suits, and they kept him exceedin 
almost to the very moment he w 
to the bench of the Supreme Cour 
Editor’s Note—This is the second oftwo 
by Rudolph Aronson, 


Selling Books by hk 


Abe mail-order publisher has t 
through three doors to suc 

The first is his circular; it mu 
actly right or it will not sell th 
in the world, even below cost. 
very few men in the country who | 
these circulars uniformly success 

The second door is the list. 
be made up of the kind of peop 
books or it is useless. A good 
size is a priceless possession. 
lists which can be sold over and 
over again indefinitely for certa 
books. Publishers guard their 
ously. They continually correct 
add tothem. The class of bookst 
ture is usually largely influence 
nature of their available lists. 

The third door is the test. T 
by sending out one thousand 
persons chosen at random from | 
ist 
Experience has shown hi 
number of orders he receives from thi 
thousand he will average from al 
thousands in the same list. It is 
able average that makes the 
book business a dependable busi 
he has a large margin of gross p 
can go ahead on returns of two 


He doesn’t often get m 
returns than this, especially of 
This mail-order book business is 
most highly specialized of busi 
there are not many who continue 
ceed for a long period of years. : 
one New York house, however, | 
reputed to have made extremely ha 
profits for many years. 4 

“Well, I figure this way,” saic 
order man when I asked him his’ 
basis: ‘‘Say the set is that S 
that I offer for fifteen dollars. 
each hundred orders, say, I ca 
investigating their financial sta 
seven send the set back when th 
for nowadays, you know, we hay 
approval. That will leave e 
sets, bringing in $1245. Now le 
the cost of doing business, whi 
to twenty per cent. This incl! 
tion and losses. You can count 
a set for delivery. All that o 
down to—let me see—about 
that set cost us $4.75 to man 
$3.50 to sell—that is, to circul 
remains a profit of about $2 
isn’t so bad as some businesses 

A slight variation from this 
magazine advertising for 
Sometimes both are done wi 
set. A very conspicuous re 
of the advertised set is the 1 
of astandard encyclopedia, w 
presented to the American p 
by advertising, the first app 
which was three hundred thous 


The Sen 


PROPOSITION to decrease the price 
of the Congressional Record to the 
lie was under discussion in the Senate, 
Senator Heyburn talked about it. 
twas not odd. Senator Heyburn talks 
it almost every proposition that comes 
re the Senate, talks usually at length 
as often as he cares to, which is 
e often. : 
he Senator is equally tall east and west 
north and south, and he has a large 
re head, from which he puts forth 
> square thoughts. He is a most posi- 
person—most positive—and has ideas 
very subject within the purview of col- 
1 knowledge, information or specula- 
. Also he has prejudices. One is 
ast the South. One is against the news- 
rs. He appears to think the war is not 
over, and he certainly contends that 
1ewspapers are not so solemn and con- 
‘ate in their treatment of Congress, and 
cially the Senate, as they should be. 
thinks the newspaper correspondents 
jokesmiths,’’ to use his term, and that 
do not take the Senate, himself or 
Congress with sufficient seriousness. 
makes frequent use of the good old 
| “garble.”’ 
at rising to attack the press, he said 
*~wspapers in general: ‘‘The man who 
xs here caring what they say about 
sught not to be here, and the man who, 
x here, cares ought to leave. I do not 
this out of disrespect to journalism in 
tue sense; I say it as a correct rebuke 
ose who, enjoying the courtesy of this 
, abuse it. They treat the members 
us body, without regard to their per- 
el, as though they were merely here for 
amusement, and as though Congress 
a great joke.” 
ie Senator said some other things 
t these lines, but those sentences show 
vend of his thought. There is some 
i in the Senator’s contention also. 
who watch the Congress professionally 
‘or the purpose of writing about it are 


times inclined to think Congress is a- 


especially the Senate as at present 
‘ituted. Let me illustrate. One after- 
, two days before Senator Heyburn 
shese thoughts about the newspapers, 
id some thoughts about parcels post. 
tor Heyburn is opposed to the parcels 
_ He did not express himself fully on 
ubject, but he had a few thoughts 
ta suggestion to print as a public 
ment some document in relation to 
‘Is post. 


ome of Heyburn’s Thoughts 


ds his opinion that the parcels post 
‘bolish the small town and village ele- 
of our civilization, by putting it out 
isiness or by making it unprofitable 
1e people in the towns and villages to 
usiness. “They would have every- 
_brought to their doors,” he said, 
ing the advocates of a parcels post. 
y would stay there in the solitude of 
‘solitude, and they would never learn 
ling except what they read—if they 
ad them—in the papers brought to 
at the expense of the people who do 
vant such a system or scheme of gov- 
ent. They would have their vege- 
3 brought to them; they would not 
quainted with anybody in the county 
t themselves, and they would return 
at isolated condition of social life that 
2 very opposite of civilization and 
icement. Why, half the education of 
20ple has been obtained by the casual 
ig together at the country store and 
office in the ordinary walks of life. 
ou get to know how men look in that 
Under this proposed system you 
{not know how a man appeared who 
five miles away from you, because 
‘ever would have any occasion to see 
Some of these people will vote by 
, suppose, and pretty soon we shail 
asystem devised by which a man will 
now anybody else.” 
Te 1S argument from parcels 
ora moment, the Senator took up the 
ot of direct primaries, to which he is 
“That is the bane of this 


iL - “Nobody knows what 
yon looks like. Somebody comes 
' with a petition for him.” The 
or elaborated this thought by a feeling 


tors 
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reference to the old convention system 
where all can have an opportunity to pass 
on the pulchritude of the candidate. 

Then he returned to the parcels post. 
“If you want to send the districts outside 
of the big cities back to the wilderness, just 
establish some such ridiculous system as 
this, so that every man will have to send to 
Chicago or some other central place for his 
daily bread by and by. Nobody will sup- 
port stores for the purpose of trading off 
eggs for sugar. The result is that we shall 
have none of the small, beautiful centers 
that we call villages and towns, and we 
shall have two or three big trading-points 
at which commerce will seek to supply the 
whole body of the American people.” 

Of course Senator Heyburn is a serious- 
minded man, and he never will see why the 
men who write about Congress will not 
take him so seriously as he takes himself. 
Still he may get an inkling of the attitude 
of the correspondents toward him and 
some of his colleagues if he will read over 
that parcels-post speech, and some other 
speeches he has made, some day when his 
mind isn’t occupied with the atrocity of the 
evident fact that the North has long since 
ceased to call the men of the South traitors. 


Samples of Statesmanship 


And, just to go along a bit farther, almost 
any number of the Congressional Record 
will prove the contention of the Senator. 
The correspondents do not always take the 
senators seriously. How can they? Tak- 
ing a copy of the Record at random let us 
have a look. The session on the day in 
question opened with a long discussion by 
this same Heyburn as to whether a certain 
amendment was in order. The fact that 
the amendment was offered by Senator 
Heyburn’s colleague, Senator Borah, may 
have had something to do with it, but 
Heyburn fiddled and split hairs until the 
Vice-President peremptorily declared him 
in the wrong and put the question. Then 
in a few minutes Senator Poindexter, of 
Washington, arose and talked for a time 
about a speech made recently by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, in which Doctor 
Butler referred to the vote last fall on the 
constitutional amendments in California. 

Senator Poindexter took issue with the 
statements of Doctor Butler. He con- 
tended Doctor Butler is entirely at sea as 
regards recent movements toward popular 
government, and he wound up with this 
paragraph: “Doctor Butler’s speech is a 
delightful effort, full of literary charm, 
sprightly wit and interesting abuse. It is 
true that it overflows with inaccuracies, 
misstatements and bulls; but then allow- 
ance ought to be made for the fact that 
Doctor Butler has had little experience 
with affairs, and has spent most of his 
time in an atmosphere where the one great 
goal and object was a large endowment 
from some ‘malefactor of great wealth,’ or 
a comfortable pension from the profits of 
watered -steel.”” Senator Poindexter is 
another who thinks the correspondents do 
not take him seriously either. 

On this day the Senate, having listened 
to Poindexter, discussed dental surgeons 
for the navy, listened to a message from 
the President, and took up the case of an 
unfortunate young woman who was em- 
ployed in the Census office and met with a 
frightful accident there. Her hair was 
caught in a whirling shaft and her scalp 
torn off. She suffered for months, and 
finally a skin-grafting process proved suc- 
cessful after many trials, and she partially 
recovered. The bill proposed to pay the 
young woman $3500. She had previously 
received $1900 from Congress. 

There was a long discussion over this, 
participated in by many senators. In the 
course of that discussion Senator Craw- 
ford, of South Dakota, said: ‘‘I-sympa- 
thize with this young lady, and we will 
give her money enough so that she can get 
a very handsome wig, and she will get a 
position somewhere in a few months. She 
was earning only $840 a year. That was 
her earning capacity. Very likely she will 
enjoy good health, and she may be just 
as good looking when she gets that hand- 
some wig as she is now, presuming she is a 
handsome girl.” 

Now, mind you, that young woman had 
her entire scalp torn off and suffered fright- 


fully for many months. Not long after | 
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“* This 
is just what 
you need’’ 


[i is better than any “spring tonic.” 
It is a warming nourishing food. 
It “tones” the nerves by building 
themup. It gives the tired systema 
real and honest stimulus which lasts. 
Your own physician will recommend 


BOUILLON 


Made from prime selected beef; then clarified most 
daintily; and flavored slightly with celery, parsley, 
leeks and spices, this perfect bouillon is at once 
strong and delicate; strengthening in itself, and a 
fine sharpener of the appetite for other strengthen- 
ing food. 

An attractive opening course for dinner or lunch- 
eon, it is also specially valuable for invalids or 
convalescents, and in all ‘‘run-down” conditions 


from any cause. 
21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
eef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth of 
Chicken Ox Tail x “3 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea te Pe j 
Se wget ¥ (Okra) Pepper Pot 21 KINDS — 
DAVAO UmILOcnooee Clam Bouillon _Printanier Ow (a) 
Sule ag hipienalte Clam Chowder Tomato Jos Oe 
Honieve if cood news Consommé Tomato-Okra ox GampneLt, GON 
That no reader should Vegetable 
miss.”” Vermicelli-Tomato il 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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The Significance of the Famous Sign 


As a buyer of food which must be 
weighed, did you ever stop to think 


of the significance of this Sign? It means that 
for every cent you spend TOLEDO SCALES 
give you every fraction of an ounce to which 
you are entitled —honest weight. 


These famous automatic scales contain no 
springs, consequently are not affected by heat 
or cold, and therefore have proven invaluable 
in eliminating the evil of short-weight. 

The easy terms on which they are sold, and the fact 


that they soon pay their cost in increased trade, new 
customers, make their absence inexcusable in any store. 


ie 
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When buying groceries and 
meats, look for the SCALES 
with the SIGN: 


“Toledo 


No Springs — 
Honest Weight” 


[|| TOLEDO ELECTRIC 
! é 


| NaspaNGS Dl nonesesweiegs |! 
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If your grocer or butcher has a scale which falls 
short of the accuracy and quick service provided by the 
Toledo Springless Automatic Scale, tell him about this 
advertisement. He may be thinking of buying a scale. 
Do him a favor by signing and giving him the coupon 
below. It will save him $5.00. 


Toledo Computing Scale Company 


Makers of Honest Scales Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ont. 


Coupon -Value $5.00 


This coupon, when signed by customer and merchant, will be accepted by the Toledo Computing Scale 
Company, any of its seventy branch offices or two hundred and fifty-seven agents, as a $5.00 payment 
upon the purchase of any Toledo Scale, the price of which is not less than $100. Only one coupon 
accepted on each scale purchased, This coupon good until August 1, 1912. 


Customer’s Signature_ — oes : a a 


Merchant’s Signature 


EVENING POST 


Senator Crawford made his wig proposi- 
tion, Senator Martine, of New Jersey, 
arose and said: “Mr. President, I feel it is 
sad and most unfortunate for the glory and 
manhood and dignity of this great Senate 
that the Senator from South Dakota should 
have made the suggestion of a wig for this 
young woman. Think of it! I realize, of 
course, that she might wear a wig. So she 
might use a cork leg; she might use a pair 
of false teeth or a glass eye. But, great 
Heavens, what a spectacle!” 

These quotations are not selected from 


| the records of a number of days. They are 
| all taken from the same record and all were 


a part of the proceedings of one day’s ses- 
sion of the Senate. And about the same 
line of statesmanship can be extracted from 
the record of any other day. 

It is enough to cause any man to hold a 
grand lodge of sorrow with himself to take 
the roster of the Senate of ten years ago, 
say, and the roster of the Senate of today, 
and compare the men in it, state for state. 
That body may still be the greatest deliber- 
ate forum of free discussion in the world, 
but it would be hard to prove it. The only 
certain thing about it all is that it still 
retains its proud supremacy as the greatest 
forum of free discussion. That is still the 
fact. There is no way of stopping it. It is 
still free, but that doesn’t help any when 
one is looking for arguments to boost the 
Senate. A good, efficient gag law would 
undoubtedly help the Senate more than 
anything else that can be thought of at 
this moment. 

Representative Choice Boswell Randell, 
of Texas, is a candidate for the United 
States Senate to succeed Joseph W. Bailey, 
who is about to retire to seek the consola- 
tions of the practice of the law and the 
emoluments thereof, being in sad case him- 
self, inasmuch as the Congress steadfastly 
refuses to interpret the Constitution and 
the statutes according to Bailey in all in- 
stances, or in any instances, for the matter 
of that; and being determined to let the 
Republic go smash on the rocks but quite 
eager to save something personally out of 
the wreck, as his warnings have been uni- 
versally unheeded and at times scoffed at. 


Congress Not Corrupt 


Mr. Randell is running on a down-with- 
the-corporations platform, and in speaking 
in the House of Representatives one day 
recently alleged some startling things 
about his fellow statesmen. Mr. Randell 
has introduced an anti-corporation bill of 
long and involved character, but its pur- 
port is to prevent statesmen from receiving 
retaining fees from corporations. Mr. Ran- 
dell was convinced, he said, that the passage 
of his bill will stop employments in which a 
majority of the members of the House are 
engaged. He believed the larger propor- 
tion of these emoluments are innocent of 
themselves, but the situation exists in the 
connection of the lawyer with his client, the 
agent with his principal, the officer with 
the institution. 

Naturally the House was much shocked 
and aggrieved to have this wholesale slur 
cast upon its membership, and Mr. Ran- 
dell was called to account. He .couldn’t 
account very well. He was asked to specify 
and he had no specifications ready. He 
spent an unpleasant hour or so on the floor 
trying to explain he meant nothing wrong, 
but he didn’t get away with it very well. 
And the House numerously declared itself 


highly virtuous. 
That is the fact too. The Congress isn’t 
corrupt. There aren’t twenty men of the 


nearly four hundred in the House who 
could be bought; nor are there that num- 
ber who allow any business connections 
they may have to dictate their legislative 
actions. I mean personally. The difficulty 
with the House as a legislative body is that 
the members want to remain in public life, 
and they legislate with an idea of the effect 
the legislation will have on their districts. 
Representative Clayton put it right when 
he said the representatives are cowards. 
They are afraid of the sentiment ‘back 
home.”’ They are all political. And when 
Randell fell into the error of generalizing 
as to congressional motives he fell into 
the commonest error there is. No man 
can be politically independent and get a 
reélection to the House of Representatives 
every two years. He must be highly expe- 
dient. It is expediency that dictates con- 
gressional action, not wrong or corrupt or 
corporation motives. And it is loose talk 
like Randell’s that has created a contrary 
impression. 
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ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
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the flavor which butter gives. Crisco 
makes a lighter, flakier crust than lard, 
with a flavor equal to that given by butter. 


Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe 
was found by the Crisco Kitchens to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly 
flaky, tender and delicious. 
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1 cup flour 


5 level tablespoons CRISCO 
34 teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
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a board, roll 34 inch thick, line pan and bake in a hot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted. 
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Press Errantry 


T WOULD now seem that the ultimate 

limit of press-agenting has been reached. 
A New York press agent—hereinafter de- 
nominated as A—has hired a press agent— 
known as B—to do personal press-agenting 
for him. 

A is one of those large and impressive 
persons who refer to themselves as publicity 
specialists. As a matter of fact, W would 
be a much better letter than A by which 
to identify him, seeing that A is a sort of 
a narrow-chested, slope-shouldered letter, 
whereas W has a broad front elevation and 
a kind of wide and specious way of spread- 
ing itself. Nevertheless, having started 
out with A, we will, avoiding possible con- 
fusion, let it stand A to the end of the 
chapter. 

A, the aforesaid, maintains a suite of 
offices, a stenographer, a corps of assistants, 
a file cabinet and a regular connection with 
a clipping bureau. Also, in their appointed 
seasons he maintains a fur overcoat and a 
pair of flesh-colored spats. He is one of the 
crowning products of that phase of New 
York civilization which has for its slogan: 
What is life without publicity? Answer: 
Nothing. 

The press agent has and has had all sorts 
of clients. Inthe course of his multitudinous 
activities he has press-agented summer 
resorts; winter hotels; spring waters and 
fall fashions—also health underwear; prima 
donnas; new restaurants; face bleaches; 
society queens; presidential booms; auto- 
mobiles; fresh-laideggs; stammering cured 
by mail in twenty easy lessons—the suffer- 
ers ceasing to stammer by mail and only 
doing so thereafter in conversation; revival 
meetings; world’s fairs, and other things 
too numerous to mention. 

For his patrons he has devoted years, 
talents and experience to getting the right 
things into print and keeping the wrong 
things out. It is his broad boast and his 
vaunting claim—and as a broad boaster 
and ground-and-lofty vaunter he has few 
peers and no superiors—that he has press- 
agented everything that is capable of being 
press-agented; and from there on. 


The House That Jack Built 


One morning, however, he woke up to a 
realization of the disturbing fact that per- 
sonally he was not getting as much free 
advertising as his merits and qualifications 
would seem to deserve. In order to secure 
the proper amount of top-of-column, live 
reading matter for his various customers, 
he had been compelled to shove himself 
into the background so far that the casual 
passer-by was apt to mistake him for a part 
of the scenery. 

In this emergency what should be more 
natural than the thought that he ought to 
hire a press agent? No sooner thought up 
than done. Going forth into the highways 
and byways, he scouts round until he hap- 
pens upon B—upon busy, buzzing, bustling 
little B, a free-lance press agent, whose 


office address is the size-number in his hat; 


and him he hires on the spot. At last ac- 
counts the arrangement was working out 
splendidly. A was getting the publicity 
that enabled him to get publicity for his 
patrons. In getting publicity for A, B was 
getting three square meals a day; whereas, 
before, his meals had frequently been of a 
rectangular shape and sometimes even tri- 
angular, with jagged edges on them. The 
pertinent remark of the late Dean Swift 
touching on large fleas having small fleas 
to bite ’em, and so on ad infinitum, was 
being illustrated to an infinitummed fare- 
you-well. And, therefore, all was well with 
the world! 

This, I take it, is merely the most recent 
step in the development of what has come, 
at one and the same time, to be a profes- 
sion, an art and a recognized trade—but 
mainly an art. Every day—in New York 
anyhow—newspaper men and others are 
graduating into the ranks of the press 
agents; and the press agents, on the other 
hand, are graduating out of the ranks and 
writing confessions for the magazines, tell- 
ing how press-agenting is done. And nearly 
every day some new field of press-agenting 
opens up, fair and vernal green. At this 
writing, nearly everybody of importance 
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True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


HEN a watch factory not far from Chicago decided, 
in opening a new plant, that electric drive was the 
only thing for the modern watch works, they called our 


engineers in consultation. 

We advised them that in their particular case the apparent extra expense of 
individual motor drive with Westinghouse Motors over group drive with Electric 
Motors was not an expense at all but an investment. 

After going over with them the advantages of individual motor drive in ease 
of control, in economy of factory arrangement, in efficiency of operation because no 
current is consumed in turning shafting enough for a dozen machines when only one 
is needed, they agreed with us, and installed the individual Westinghouse Motors. 

For comparison, this plant had asa neighbor a plant turning out the same class 
of work but applying power to its machines through shafting and belts by means 
of two large electric motors. Ona year’s comparison the power bill per machine 
for the same amount of work is one-third less for individual drive. 

As to what these people think of the Westinghouse Motors after two years of 
operation, we quote from a letter written by them: ‘“‘We cannot say enough in 
praise of the Westinghouse Three-phase small motors. The design, workmanship, 
and performance are beyond criticism, and we take great pleasure in showing them 
to anyone interested in motor drive.” 

But back of the design and the rugged construction that thousands of users of 
Westinghouse Motors praise at every opportunity is the service that goes with 
the Westinghouse Motor. 

The service has in mind not the installation of a Motor, but efficient manu- 
facturing production by means of the motor. Tothat end the motor is designed 
to do its particular work with the least lost motion or expenditure of energy. 
And to that end we give the customer the full benefit of our wide experience in 
industrial power application. 

You are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are interested in any 
of the great industries in this country. The Westinghouse Motor has bettered 
some operation in every one of them. 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of efficiency work in the manu- 
facturing end of your business by getting intouch with us. Our power application 
experience is perhaps the widest in the country. A personal letter asking for 
“cases” in your own business will be of course treated as confidential and will 
not commit you any further than you wish to be committed. On this subject write 
Efficiency Engineering Division, Industrial Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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in the fair city of New York is either being 
press-agented or is a press agent. Starting 
with the amusement enterprises, press- 
agenting has spread with a rapidity that 
must have brought jade-green thoughts to 
the jealous souls of the boll weevil and the 
grippe microbe—both, in their respective 
ways, busy little spreaders themselves— 
until now every great corporation, every 
big business enterprise and many of the 
small ones, nearly every distinguished 
criminal lawyer, every enterprising social 
climber, every newly launched commodity 
in the edible, drinkable or wearable line, 
and nearly everybody and everything else, 
is suitably press-agented. 

Other events, hitherto overlooked, are 
likewise being press-agented—births, for 
example, and weddings andfunerals. I am 
speaking now, of course, of the births, 
marriages and deaths of the well-to-do— 
especially those so well-to-do that they 
have nothing to do. Persons in humble 
circumstances may go right on being born 
and being married and being buried without 
attracting any undue attention; but with 
those who have money—money enough to 
hire a press agent—it is a vastly different 
thing. Take a wedding now—one of those 
simple and unostentatious weddings, say— 
of a daughter of uncounted millions to a 
titled scion of uncountable debts, such as 
do occur from time to time, when the popu- 
lace turns out and the church is mobbed 
and the papers print eighty or ninety miles 
of advance notices, and the whole com- 
munity is agog, with the society reporters 
going out of one violent and convulsive gog 
into another for weeks at a stretch. It is 
the press agent who attends to all those 
details that are so necessary to the proper 
carrying out of a simple and unostentatious 
wedding of this general nature. It is he— 
though sometimes a she—who arranges for 
the interviews with the contracting pair; 
who furnishes to the press those intimate 
descriptions of the trousseau, and who sees 
to it that every paper gets a fresh picture 
of the bride for each edition. 


Well Advertised Funerals 


As for funerals—well, the press-agenting 
of funerals is a comparatively new devel- 
opment of this, New York’s greatest and 
most active industry—I refer now to press- 
agenting and not to funerals. At the same 
time, however, those who follow the trend of 
the times closely are bound to admit that it 
is now being done right up to the last notch. 
Flowers may be omitted, and sometimes, 
by request or otherwise, are; but not the 
press notices. Better no broken columns 
at the late residence than the absence 
of any full ones on the front pages next 
morning. 

The funeral, generally speaking, is a brief 
affair; but that the newspapers shall carry 
a commensurate amount of space about the 
funeral is the main thing. The World pre- 
fers a pleasing spice of adventure in the 
proceedings. It being humanly possible, 
the press agent will attend to this. The 
Journal, on the other hand, favors a touch 
of romance, such as a mysterious female 
form, heavily shrouded in black, sobbing 
in a front pew. That also can frequently 
be arranged. In the old Dana days the 
Sun liked a funeral with a few mildly 
humorous touches to it; now it is satisfied 


with an impressive list of names, to be: 


printed under the subheading of Among 
Those Present. The Times and the Herald 
also specialize on names, while the Evening 
Post wants a full list of the clubs to which 
the late lamented belonged. If he was de- 
scended from one of the old Massachusetts 
families so much the better; that will mean 
an extra paragraph at the bottom—a sort 
of Plymouth Rock footstone as it were. If 
the press agent is any kind of a press agent 
at all he’ll get at least two columns of clip- 
pings out of the event, and the late departed 
can then rest in peace. 

A year or so ago a man died in New York 
who had a big reputation in an artistic way, 
but the life he had lived had been a singu- 
larly retired and secluded life. He had been 
the next thing to a hermit. Even among 
men of his own craft he had few friends— 
and none of them was wealthy. From 
among them, though, a list of pallbearers 
was chosen; but, almost at the very last 
moment, a distressing difficulty presented 
itself—three of the pallbearers did not own 
tail coats and high hats. And what was 
more, for financial or other reasons they 
couldn’t and wouldn’t get any. They had 
never gone in for afternoon teas or for Fifth 
Avenue Easter parades, and not one of 
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them had ever been a candidate for office 
in the South. And so they were frockcoat- 
less and highhatless to a shameful, nay, 
well-nigh a nude degree. 

In New York this would never do—you 
must understand that to appreciate what 
follows. In New York there are no in- 
formal five-o’clock funerals—where you 
come just as you are. In New York there 
is current a belief that if a pallbearer pre- 
sented himself without a frock coat and 
high hat on at a funeral of even a moder- 
ately well-known person the deceased would 
sit right up and put his head through the 
lid and use harsh words. This situation, 
therefore, was one calling for immediate 
steps. Happily one present in the capacity 
of an acquaintance of the dead man was a 
reformed press agent; and he promptly 
threw himself into the breach. First shoo- 
ing the three improperly clad individuals 
into the background, he got busy on the 
telephone. He called up three men of large 
affairs who loved to figure in the news of 
the day—as he well knew, having used 
them aforetimes as honorary vice-presidents 
of mass meetings and as members of recep- 
tion committees, and on other suchlike 
occasions. They were prop celebrities and 
he felt that he could depend upon them. 

He could. As the sequel proved, he 
could. Within a remarkably short space of 
time all three volunteers arrived, each ap- 
propriately habited in his longest frock coat 
and his shiniest high hat; each was wearing 
a look of deep personal grief upon his face, 
and each lined up automatically to be snap- 
shotted by the photographers for the daily 
press. One of them was heard to state, in 
a tone of deep feeling, that the memory of 
his dear departed friend would live forever 
in the field he adorned so illustriously —and 
in the next breath to inquire privately what 
the first name of the deceased was. How- 
ever, the funeral, from a press-agenting 
standpoint, was a complete success, both 
sartorially and journalistically. And what 
more could anybody expect in New York! 


Paying for a Blazed Trail 


I believe I told you in a preceding para- 
graph how weddings among the immod- 
erately well off are press-agented. That, 
however, is merely one phase of the game. 
Society women in New York—some of 
them—are assiduously press-agented by 
paid experts from the time of their coming- 
out parties right on through for the full 
course—first season in society; second 
season; third season; engagement; mar- 
riage; divorce; other marriages; other 
divorces; pet charities; fads; club diver- 
sions; social activities; costumes; travels— 
all of it. The press errant takes his lady 
fair in hand before her début; and from 
that hour henceforth it is his pleasure to see 
that she is properly advertised—and it is 
her privilege to pay freely for the same. She 
needs the publicity—or thinks she needs 
it—and he needs the money. Being a press 
agent to a reigning queen of New York 
society is a good, paying job. 

In this connection let us consider for a 
moment the pleasing and diverting pursuit 
of being a society suffragette. Long years 
before suffragetting became the mode of 
the hour among the best New York fami- 
lies—meaning by that, of course, the richest 
New York families—there were suffragettes 
in the community—slues and oodles of 
them; but outside of a few women of rare 
intellectual force and real capacity they 
did not get much space in the papers. 
There was one in particular, a lady with one 
of those high, knobby foreheads and a kind 
of casual, not to say carefree, way of dress- 
ing herself, who used to haunt the outer 
offices of the newspapers, trying to smuggle 
pieces into print about the then feeble and 
struggling movement. Her success in this 
regard was what you might call indifferent. 
With her, life was earnest, life was real— 
and the grave was notits goal; but she was 
negligent about tucking her shirtwaist in all 
the way round. There was a rumor that 
she had taken an oath never to do her hair 
thoroughly until Belva A. Lockwood was 
elected president. She was a pathfinder— 
but you know what has happened to path- 
finders. As poor life-insurance risks they 
have ever ranked right next to the martyrs 
and just ahead of the reformers. 

However, when women prominent in 
society decided that the thing to be was a 
militant suffragette—I believe militant is 
the term customarily used—what hap- 
pened then? Why, first off, they went and 
did it—they became militant overnight— 


| and then the press agents hopped in while 
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the hopping was good. Have you noticed 
in the New York papers any column-long 
accounts, any full-page stories about the 
lady pathfinders who blazed the way for 
the cause? Speaking generally, you have 
not; but mayhap you have seen those 
striking stories in the Sunday editions deal- 
ing with the activities of Mrs. Horacio 
Duflicker, the suffragette leader of the Four 
Hundred; and also you may have seen 
those impressive four and five column pic- 
tures showing Mrs. Duflicker, the society 
suffragette leader, in her new suffragetting 
gown, expressly designed by herself for 
herself; and Mrs. Duflicker, the society 
suffragette, in the act of opening an egg for 
breakfast in the morning—crossmark X 
shows where the egg was opened; and Mrs. 
Duflicker, the society suffragette, doing 
any number of other interesting things. 
Therein lies the difference—the original 
suffragist, the woman with a motive and 
a real purpose, who gave her life to the 
crusade, didn’t have any press agent; while 
Mrs. Duflicker, who took it up because 
she was tired of everything else, did have 
one—and her agent knew his business. 
Suppose a family of large and sudden 
wealth comes to New York for the purpose, 
first, of getting acclimated to their money 
and used to the feel of it in a congenial 
atmosphere; and, second, for the purpose 
of breaking into New York society. Confi- 
dentially I do not mind telling you that 
such things have happened. Often such a 
family undertakes to attract the favorable 
attention of those favored persons who are 
on the inside, looking out, by lighting bon- 
fires of their money along Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive, whichisa 
gross mistake—because the nostrils of New 
York are accustomed to the acrid yet pleas- 
ing odor of incinerated currency, and you 
have to burn up a lot of it before anybody 
feels called upon to turn in a third alarm. 


Press Agents as Timesavers 


Meanwhile those on the inside, looking 
out, will continue to do so in a bored and 
haughty manner; but if the newly arrived 
and ambitious family are smart they hire 
for themselves a good press agent, male or 
female, or both—I violate no confidence in 
stating that such male and female press 
agents may be found well inside the ranks of 
our most exclusive society —and the rest is, 
or should be, comparatively easy. 

In every newspaper office in New York 
isa printed list of all the known press agents 
in town; and this might be regarded in 
some quarters as a black list, but it isn’t. 
Hardly a day passes that the city editors 
do not make use of it. City editors are like 
other and lesser human beings in that they 
seek the line of least resistance. Suppose a 
director in a big corporation dies suddenly 
or resigns unexpectedly. Suppose a promi- 
nent criminal lawyer—one of the group 
known to be addicted to press agents—has 
been retained in a famous case, but is not 
himself personally available for interview- 
ing purposes. If you are a good supposer 
go on and suppose any one of a dozen situ- 
ations. How much easier, instead of send- 
ing reporters running round, trying to piece 
the story together from half a dozen more or 
less irresponsible and uncertain sources of 
information, just to call up the authorized 
press agent and get the facts sanely stated! 

Newspaper editors know, and so do press 
agents know, that the public at large—the 
public that buys papers and patronizes 
theaters—loves to read about actors and 
actresses, and about shows and circuses, 
and about wild animals—particularly wild 
animals; and because of this community of 
interests there is a basis of perfect under- 
standing between city editor and theatrical 
press agents. The old day is gone when the 
press agent, in fooling the populace, tried 
to fool the newspapers too. 

His purpose is to get a free reading notice 
into print, with the name of his attraction 
mentioned. That’s what he draws his 
salary for. The theatrical press agent and 
his older brother, the circus press agent, 
were the pioneers in this profession; but 
now they are merely atoms in a vast and 
rolling sea of press-agentry. 

And so it was fitting and proper, and 
quite in the spirit of the times, that our 
original hero, A, having done press-agenting 
for all such until his own fair fame began 
to flicker dimmer, should then, as above 
stated, have hired B, thereby illustrating 
with beautiful exactitude the truth of the 
remark passed by the late Dean Swift 
touching on the habits of fleas—especially 
fleas of assorted sizes. 
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oan. business man—and every em- 
ployee of a business man—knows theo- 
retically the value of courtesy to customers 
or possible customers—the practical and 
financial value of courtesy; but never be- 
fore has such attention really been given 
to it as in the present era of business swift- 
ness, business expansion and marvelous 
business growth. It really seems as if the 
very impetuosity and magnitude of present- 
day business, which might have been ex- 
pected to minimize things pleasant, have 
called forth higher, more attentive, broader 
and more elaborate kinds of courtesy than 
ever before. I use the word ‘‘courtesy”’ 
in the broad sense of meaning not only 
politeness but general thoughtfulness for 
comfort and convenience. In thoughtful- 
ness for the comfort and convenience of 
patrons the greatest and most prosperous 
houses go farthest—and in this lies one of 
the principal reasons why they are great 
and prosperous! 

Yesterday a friend was telling me of an 
experience in a leading department store. 
She had bought a fifty-five-dollar suit and 
while the purchase was being made had 
received most polite and even deferential 
attention; but there were certain altera- 
tions to be made without charge, and in 
the consideration of these courtesy might 
have lapsed into perfunctoriness—assuredly 
would have lapsed with a house under the 
influence of an unwise spirit. Here, how- 
ever, the only change, after the purchase 
was made and there were only free altera- 
tions to be considered, was that courtesy 
was even more marked than before, and 
that not only the clerk but the head of the 
department showed warm personal interest. 
“That happened to be my first purchase 
in that store,’’ concluded my friend; “but 
the spirit of courtesy so attracted me that 
I shall go there regularly.’ 

The courteous readiness with which 
mistakes are remedied is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of any big store. One 
important house prints little notices like 
this: ‘‘If anything is said or done in our 
store that looks wrong, or is wrong, we 
would have our customers take it for 
granted that we will set it right as soon as 
it comes to our knowledge.’’ And then 
follows a sentence in which lies the gist 
of success: ‘‘We are not satisfied unless 
our customers are.” 


No Questions Asked 


The readiness with which goods may be 
returned is another present-day advance; 
but every house has not as yet fully 
learned its importance, though this impor- 
tance is more and more coming to be real- 
ized. The old-fashioned way, still followed 
by some unwise establishments, was to 
interrogate the customer, perhaps with 
curtness, as to the reason for returning an 
article; but one does not like to give the 
reason always, as it may be only a change 
of fancy; or it may be a panic-stricken 
realization of necessity for economy that 
had been quite forgotten in the pleased 
ardor of making the purchase; or it may 
be that the husband has disapproved of 
the wife’s purchase. The wise house does 
not try to pry into motives, for to do so 
might make a customer feel annoyed or 
ashamed, and that would mean very bad 
business indeed! 

Courtesy, thoughtfulness and solicitude 
for the comfort and convenience of those 
who enter a store naturally work out the 
result of getting more people in and getting 
them in oftener. This is why up-to-date 
stores devote so much space and expense 
to waiting rooms, to rooms where people 
may rest or write letters or read the latest 
magazines. People are drawn in and no 
one asks whether or not they are buying; 
hence their natural impulse is to buy in 
a place that so unobtrusively looks out 
for their comfort. Offering free telephone 
service from any point in the near suburbs 
is another modern advance—a wise one, 
for it holds and increases suburban trade; 
and this means, not only an increased 
volume of business but also the important 
point that by increasing sales, and thus 
giving full loads to the suburban delivery 
vehicles, the average expense of suburban 
deliveries is materially decreased. And 
when a house adds to this convenience 
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with many others, he still thought of our machine for form typewriting only. 


““My machine did that printing,’’ repeated the salesman, ‘‘and at much less 
than printers’ prices—without the heavy investment, delay, high-priced labor, 
room, high power, muss or fuss of the printing-office.”’ 


**Tell you what I’ll do,”’ said the Photo-Crafts man—and he thought he was 
putting up a poser; ““guarantee that we can print our catalog on your machine, 
and I’]l give you the order.”’ 

“You're on!”’ ejaculated the salesman. ‘ “Sign yourname here”’—and he produced 
an order-blank. It called for one Multigraph Complete Unit, which means a No. 4 
Multigraph with stand, power drive, automatic feed and printing-ink attachment. 


The order was signed. Then came “‘making good.” 

Here was some stunt—a 5 x 74-inch catalog of 28 pages, full of cuts, with a 
two-color cover—the first job on a new and unfamiliar machine. 

But the Multigraph was equal to the conditions. It was installed, electrotypes 
made, and an operator instructed. The catalog came through in short order. 


The printer’s estimate for 6,000 copies had been $250. The Multigraph print- 
ing-cost, figuring liberally for time, materials and overhead, was $124—a saving of 
$126, or 50.4%. And if the same plates can be used on the next edition, as seems 
likely, the Multigraph saving will be $196, or 78.4%. Can you beat it? 


The foregoing simply illustrates the way the Multigraph is making good on real 
printing. ‘Those who know it as it was originally introduced—for form-typewriting— 
are prone to think of typewriting when we refer to printing. Even after we explain, 
they find it hard to believe that the Multigraph can turn out actual printers’ printing. 

But it’s true! Many a business is paying regular prices for printing — with 
printing-prices steadily going up —that could be done for half the money on the 
Multigraph, with all the convenience of doing the 
work on the premises under personal supervision. 
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of ordering by telephone the privilege of 
telephoning free from the store to the 
suburbs, so that a customer may without 
expense call up his or her home to talk 
on any subject whatever, the courtesy 
constantly adds friends—and the making 
of friends means the making of business. 

The whole matter of telephones is so 
important to modern business it is not 
surprising that the great houses are learn- 
ing that it is very important indeed from 
the standpoint of courtesy. The house 
that tolerates operators who annoy tele- 
phone inquirers by curtness, by long delays, 
by snappy or impatient replies, loses busi- 
ness—and loses it heavily. And this not 
only applies to telephone operators, but 
to any clerk, salesman or other employee 
who may be called to the telephone to 
answer questions. 

So important is this considered, that one 
house gives each of its employees a printed 
slip, which reads as follows: ‘In talking 
over the telephone, the tone of your voice 
will make either a friend or an enemy for 
us! Ifyou are talking with a customer face 
to face, and let impatience get into your 
voice, he may overlook it because he 
sees by your face that you really mean to 
be courteous; but if you let the slightest 
touch of impatience or irritability get into 
your voice when talking over the telephone 
you are sure to lose for the house.” 

Another important house, one of the 
growing number whose heads keep in 
personal touch with their employees in 
general matters of policy and behavior, 
urges against the tendency to undue haste 
that comes from the possible swiftness of 
doing business by telephone. ‘‘Be sure to 
take plenty of time to make your position 
understood, and especially if you are 
telling a man that you cannot meet his 
views or his proposition,” is one of the 
rules of this house; and another rule is 
that, whenever an order is taken, not only 
must ‘‘Thank you!”’ be said, but it must be 
said as if it is really meant, and not per- 
functorily. “‘The telephone is a timesaver,” 
is the summing up of this house; ‘“‘but we 
must not lose a customer in saving time. 
Never be too hasty.” 


Courtesies for Customers 


One of the great houses—one of national 
reputation—announces that it can be 
reached by telephone at “‘any hour of the 
day or night!”’ Now, it isn’t at all likely 
that you will want to call up the store at, 
say, three o’clock in the morning; but it 
gives a customer a rather pleasant feeling 
to know that there is always somebody on 
hand to attend to his wants if, for any 
reason—for example, because of being 
suddenly called away from home—he may 
wish to talk with the store at night or ona 
holiday in regard, perhaps, to clothes or 
other necessities for the trip. Systems that 
develop courtesies like this make great 
establishments. 

One of the largest clothing stores has 
adopted a system by which the telephone 
is steadily used as a means of combined 
business and courtesy. Each clerk is 
given a notebook, in which he must keep 
a record of his customers—such customers 
as he considers to be his in the sense well 
understood in every store; and this record 
must show, in particular, the kinds of goods 
each of his customers specially likes, and 
also the articles desired which the customer 
has been unable to find precisely, and on 
that account has failed to make a purchase. 
When anything comes in that a customer 
likes, and especially when it seems to be 
the very thing he wanted but could not find, 
the clerk must take advantage of a lull in 
business to call him up by telephone and 
inform him of the arrival of the goods. That 
store finds this system has materially 
increased sales. It is not as if customers 
were called up at random, for that would 
be very annoying; but they are called up 
to be told of something that ought specially 
to interest them—and telephoning is far 
better than to write notes or to send 
circulars, because it gives the sense of 
personal care and thought and attention. 
Customers are universally sensitive about 
being nagged or pestered, as they would 
term it; but this house finds that tele- 
phoning, done briefly in a politic way, 
makes a good impression when it is defi- 
nitely done in regard to a customer’s 
definite wants. 

It is easy to nag or pester a customer in 
one way or another; and to do so is not 
only lack of courtesy, but it shows—lack 
of courtesy always does—lack of business 
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common-sense. The house that, after 
asking you to send for a free sample of 
something, follows up the sending by cir- 
cular after circular demanding to know 
why you have not ordered, makes a serious 
mistake. I know of a case where inquiries 
kept coming for fully two years, and each 
succeeding inquiry merely annoyed the 
hoped-for customer and emphasized his feel- 
ing that the sample had not been up to his 
expectations. 

If a customer can courteously be given 
to understand, however, that he is per- 
sonally kept in mind, and if this can be 
done in such a way as to seem only the 
offer of an opportunity and not at all 
the mere urging upon him of something 
for which he is asked to pay money, the re- 
minder is likely to be excellent business. 
And of such pleasant reminders are those 
sent out by a few of the hotels in places to 
which bridal couples largely resort, such 
as Niagara Falls and Old Point Comfort. 
Bridal couples being easily recognized, the 
clerks keep a list of home addresses and 
the time of the visit; and just previous to 
the anniversary they send on a calendar, 
or a mere picture postal, or some other 
little reminder of the place, in order to 
titillate their memory and induce them to 
return to the place where they spent such 
happy days. If they secure only a few 
returns it more than pays for the slight 
trouble. 


The kind of thoughtful courtesy that 
leads some of the great stores to advertise 
that bills for summer-vacation outfits need 
not be paid until after September fifteenth, 
when people are back at work and earning 
money again, has served to make many a 
sale that otherwise would not have been 
made. And still more efficacious as a 
courteous tradewinner is the announce- 
ment, as the holidays approach, that 
Christmas presents need not be paid for 
until—as at least one department store has 
it—after February first. Such a system, 
pleasantly carried out, seems to increase 
holiday sales materially. 


The Art of Showing Goods 


Courtesy or the lack of it is constantly 
displayed by clerks in the matter of show- 
ing dearer or cheaper goods first to an 
inquirer, and in the manner of showing 
them. The policy of some stores is to have 
dear things offered first and then to make 
it hard for a purchaser to say: ‘“‘Haven’t 
you something cheaper?’’ There are shops 
whose customers, as a class, prefer this: 
but with most customers and in most 
stores it either humiliates or causes anger — 
either result being injurious to further 
business, even if a present sale be easily 
secured. 

It is almost as bad, though, to offer cheap 
goods to a customer who is ready to buy 
costly ones; not only is the store likely to 
lose the better sale, but at the same time 
the customer is annoyed or even angered; 
in fact, one may come to realize that there 
are times when real courtesy is equivalent 
to a high order of mindreading! 

Courtesy so dominates most big stores 
nowadays in the preliminary treatment of 
the people who enter that they are not met 
with the demand to tell at once what they 
are looking for—they are not pounced upon 
and held up in the old-fashioned way, and 
made to stand and deliver their wants! 
It used to be that the very acme of sup- 
posed courtesy was to have a giant floor- 
walker come prancing up with his questions, 
but a better understanding of courtesy 
leaves people to themselves unless they 
show that they want information and do 
not know from whom to get it. At least 
one important store that I know of makes 
an absolute rule not to ask a customer any 
questions, and posts up little placards to 
that effect; so that any one entering may 
look about to his or her heart’s content, 
with the certainty of not being checked in 
browsing by persistent queries as to what 
is wanted. 

Present-day courtesy, too, does away 
with the urging to buy often used in the 
past; it is realized nowadays that it is not 
only more courteous but more politic to 
show goods without pressing the customer 
to buy. It is realized that the best art of 
salesmanship is to make the goods enticing 
by showing them to the best advantage, 
but to let the actual purchase come from 
the initiative of the buyer. It is better 
policy to lose a sale than to make a sale 
and have the customer feel that he has 
been overurged or coerced. 
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VERY single day in the year thousands of 

people argue backwards and _ forwards, 

“Which is the best car to buy and why?” 

And in practically every one of these argu- 

ments the essential facts are overlooked. 

General statements, made by automobile producers, 

are too seldom discounted —consequently no clear, 
or proven solution can result. 


Contrary to the popular opinion, the selection of 
the right automobile is not a difficult or complex task. 
You are after the very best car you can buy for the 
very least amount of money. That's your problem. 
No knowledge of the higher mathematics is necessary 
to figure this out. Common sense, calm judgment, a 
series of comparisons, and a little knowledge of man- 
ufacturing conditions is all that is necessary. 


You often hear this statement: “Automobiles are 
pretty well standardized now; most any standard car 
you buy will give perfect satisfaction,” etc., etc. 


This may or may not be true. We do not propose 
to argue this point here. But we do propose to show 
you the wide difference in the prices of popular priced cars 
that are all practically the same in what they offer. We 


do propose to prove to you that you do not need to pay in 
the neighborhood of $1500 for a car of the thirty-fwe 
horsepower type when you get a thirty-five horsepower 
Overland for $1200. 


To begin with, what are you buying? You are 
buying so much power, speed, comfort, service, ap- 
pearance, wear and construction. Nothing more. 


Broadly speaking, one popular priced car offers 
you about as much as another. Fundamentally they 
are all alike. And they are all good cars. No one 
can say this, that, or the other car is “a poor job.” 
Keen competition permits no “poor job” to exist. 


But while most of the cars offer about the same 
identical car value they all differ in price. ‘The power, 
speed, body, tires, wheels, construction and finish do 
not seem to differ much. Possibly one has a different 
set of lamps, another a different style hood — still 
another a more sweeping curve on the mud guards, 
but the basic value of the cars scarcely varies a particle. 
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industry — makes. it impossible to compete on both a 
specification basis and a price basis. 


Thus the wide difference in price between our 
thirty-five horsepower touring car and the others. 


The proof of which is: obtained by a careful com- 
parison of current market prices. 


Our thirty-five horsepower five-passenger touring 
car is priced at $1200. This is the lowest priced thirty- 
five horsepower touring car on the market. 


Part for part — point for point — it is the equal of 
any $1500 car made. It has the power—the speed — 
the comfort — the appearance — and the construction. 
Take the powerful motor—the strong and rugged 
rear system—the Vanadium steel gears—the fine 
bearings —the pressed steel frame — the drop forged 
axles—the big tires—the superb body work —the 
high grade upholstery; in fact, take every item that 
goes into the makeup of this automobile and you will 
find the duplicate of this car cannot be had below 
the fifteen hundred dollar mark. 


ny, loledo, Ohio 
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Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth- 
running thirty-five horsepower motor. Here is a car 
that seats five large passengers comfortably.: The 
upholstery is of good leather, hand-stuffed with fine 
hair. The body is finished in our famous dark Over- 
land blue and the wheels in battleship gray. The 
transmission is of the selective type, three speeds and 
reverse — fitted with the fine F. & S. annular bearings 
which are used on the most expensive cars in the 
world. The frame is of pressed steel and has a 
single drop. The crank and gear casings are of 
aluminum. The front axle is a one piece, drop forged 
I section fitted with the famous Timken bearings. 
The tires are 34x4— quick detachable. The hand- 
some massive lamps are finished in solid black with 
brilliant heavy brass trimmings. Self-starter, $20 extra. 


We have given you the facts. Clear reasoning 
cannot be argued against. What will you pay for a 


thirty-five horsepower car? $1500 or $12002 Which 


appeals to your sense of values? 


Our Model 60 deserves your most careful and 
thoughtful consideration. See the Overland dealer in 
your town about it. Better let us send you an Over- 


land book. Please write and ask for book A 25. 
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HINK what you gain 
in economy and safety 
when you equip these 
phenomenal new tires. 


The 


only tires 
accompanied by 


a definite printed guarantee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM CU 
TIRES 


OW that warm weather is upon us and wet pavements and 
N muddy roads are the exception and not the rule, the power 
of the Vacuum Cup tread to make skidding impossible i is Over- 
shadowed by its wonderful capacity for wear in dry weather. 

This is due not alone to the great extra depth and weight of the 
tread, but to the remarkable radiating ability of the Vacuum Cup 
knobs, preventing the ‘‘heating up’’ which isso destructive to tires. 

Any guarantee reflects the manufacturer’s. own experience 
and observation of what his product will do. 


The Only Definite Guarantee. 


With every Vacuum Cup Tire goes 
a definite and printed guarantee of 4,000 
actual miles, the most liberal car weights 
being specified for the various sizes. 


Compare this guarantee with those 
commonly in force. 

Then consider our additional guaran- 
tee that if, after reasonable trial, you 
do not find your set of Vacuum Cup 
Tires to absolutely prevent skidding on 


wet or greasy pavements, you can return 
them at the full purchase price. No 
anxious moments when you run into 
sprinkled pavements; nostopping to equip 
chains because of a sudden shower. 


Think what you gain when 
you equip these tires, and 
write for the name of the 
nearest dealer if you don’t 
know where to get them. 


*The above inset photograph of a tire that has already done 4,900 miles on a heavy car shows how 
the outer rows of cups preserve the absolute anti-skid quality after the center rows are worn down. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Reorganized February 1, 1910 


PITTSBURGH: 505 Liberty Ave. CHICAGO: 
DETROIT: 254 Jefferson Ave. MINNEAPOLIS: 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of New York 
NEW YORK CITY: 1700 Broadway 


1004 Michigan Ave. 
34 So. Eighth St. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of California 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 514 East 15th St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: 1837 Euclid Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 512-514 Mission St 
LOS ANGELES: 930 S. Main St. 


An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy. 
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Out-of-Doors 


Your Shooting 
Eye and Hlow You Use It 


OME shooters have no eyes at all. 

There was recently killed, by the acci- 
dental discharge of his own gun, a man 
known as ‘“‘the blind hunter of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” This man went out hunting in the 
mountains alone and was said—it is not 
known with what truth—to have killed 
game after a fashion by the use of that 
strange supersense acquired by the blind— 
a sort of instinct which gave him direction 
through sound instead of sight. 

Some very good shots have only one 
eye—and sometimes it is the wrong eye 
at that. One of the best quail shots the 
writer ever saw shot from the right shoul- 
der, but was blind in the right eye. His 
gun was a very awkward-looking affair, 
cast off some inches—so that he could align 
it with his left eye. 

Most shooters have two eyes and most 
shoot from the right shoulder. Of these, 
some are good shots and others very indif- 
ferent ones; and a great many miss for 
reasons they do not understand, but that 
have something to do with the eyes in a 
great many cases. 

The eyes do a great many things in 
shooting that are little understood. Usu- 
ally we say we missed a bird because we 
“had the wrong lead on it’; but what we 
call the wrong lead may have been a wrong 
castoff—or, what is quite as probable, a 
wrong understanding of what our own eyes 
were doing. Things are not always what 
they seem when we look down a shotgun. 

Most shooters know something of the 
fact that each man has a “‘master eye,” 
which guides his main hand in its work. 
We call any shooter unfortunate who 
shoots from the right shoulder and whose 
right eye is not the master eye. There are 
many complications and many modifica- 
tions of this master-eye idea. What your 
oculist may call your strongest eye is not 
necessarily your master eye in shooting. 
Sometimes, without a man knowing it, the 
mastership of the eyes may change places; 
in which case, very naturally, his shooting 
mysteriously goes to pieces. 


How to Know the Master Eye 


How can we tell which is the master eye? 
The old way was to take the ring of a key, 
or any small ring, hold it up—say at arm’s 
length in front of the face—and line it up, 
with both eyes open, on some distant 
object. Suppose you try from where you 
sit—sighting through the ring of a key at 
a distant chimney a block or so off. Focus 
the chimney with both eyes, covering it 
exactly with the ring of the key. Now shut 
your left eye. If you are looking directly 
through the aperture at the distant chim- 
ney your right eye is your master eye. 
Now line up with both eyes again. Shut 
your right eye. At once you find that the 
chimney has moved off a great many feet 
to the left—or the key has moved to the 
right. It will not take much figuring to 
make you understand that if you were 
looking down a gunbarrel with the wrong 
eye, while you thought you were using the 
right one, you were not shooting anywhere 
near where you thought you were. 

These well-known phenomena of the 
master eye, however, do not cover the 
whole process of aiming a shotgun. As a 
matter of fact, what you want to know is 
which is your aligning eye when you are 
aiming—not which is your master eye in 
general. Sometimes, when you make the 
simple experiment mentioned above, you 
will find that your left eye works with your 
left hand and becomes the master eye so 
far as that hand is concerned, while your 
right eye works as master with the right 
hand. Now when you aim a shotgun you 
aim it with your right hand and your left 
hand both. Without doubt or question, 
a great many unaccountable misses are to 
be explained by this unconscious nervous 
readjustment, the unknown shifting of this 
control of the eyes—that is to say, the left 
eye sometimes does align the aim without 
the shooter knowing it. 

There are some few shooters who literally 
see the foresight double, especially when 
they take time in throwing up the gun and 
aiming. This is more embarrassing than 
seeing the game double. Usually, when 
you fire quickly at game, this appearance 


Unexpectec 


— Comfort-space 


HEN a man slips his foot 

into a new shoe that is hand- 
some, and finds that it has room 
for all five toes—he is surprised, 
astonished, overwhelmed! Why 
Because he doesn’t expect a shoe | 
feel like a slipper, yet look like 
shoe De Luxe. 

Wearers of Educators always g 
this surprise at the first fitting. 

Educator Comfort-space is 
looseness. It is hoe aa econ 
mized and distributed with scient 
justice to the five toes, ina 
ball of the foot. 

Go to the Educator deale: 
and get your feet into 
Comfort-space, which feels like 
slipper yet looks like a shoe 
Luxe. Yes, get the feet of t 
whole family into Educators. 


RUtal ( 


“Lets the child’ feet grow as theys 


O get Comfort-space you m 

get a shoe branded on the sole — 

with the word Educator. Send - 
Catalog. 

We also make the famous 

America and Signet Shoes for Men 

and Mayfair for Women. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, IN 


14 High St., BOSTON, U. S. 
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[ ASURELIGHT 
EVERY TIME 


Here—at last—is a Lighter 
that lights every time 


} 


Without any risk of accideatal fires its 


Kraemer Light 


wherever you have been using matches. 
“Kraemer” is compact, neat, and handy, 
the size of a match box. 
Carry a Kraemer Lighter 
We will be glad to send you an illus 
booklet showing several jf s 
Every man should carry a “Kraemer. 
It’s useful whenever you need 
alight. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed by makers. : 
ee by ee eres everywhere. 


f yours does not have it, send us 
his name and we will see that he 
gets it for you. Price 


A.C. KRAEMER MFG. co. 
149 wort Saba New York oe 


> For College, School, Society or Lod 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prit 
mailed free upon request. Either style 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figur 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 

each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; 
doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 658, ROCH 
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Send for the famous Little 
Red Devil recipes 

Mix well equal quantities 
of Underwood Deviled Ham 
and hard boiled eggs, chopped 
fine. Spread on thin slices of 
fresh white bread. Trim, and 
press slices together over a 
crisp lettuce leaf, 


the Taste 


Quick 


“HIS man uses two slices of 
bread just to get into his 
ith guick/y the taste of tender, 
erole-cooked ham, delicately 
ored with salt, sugar, hickory 
ke, and 42 spices—all blended 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 


nd in a moment he’!! use two 
2 slices for the same purpose; 
he'll keep on eating these 
wiches until the keen hunger 
atdoors is quieted. 
“sa tantalizing, mouth-water- 
aste—not hot. 
on’t take a fishing, shooting, 
y outdoor trip without Under- 
{Deviled Ham. It’s handyas 
delicious, Just as handy for 
x spreads’? — luncheons, 
parties, etc. 
md for our free book, ‘“Taste 
Taste And Some Cookery 
3,’ full of new Underwood 
ed Ham recipes—or, as some 
e call them, «‘The Famous 
*Red Devil Recipes.”” Men- 
your grocer’s name and say 
aer he sells Underwood Dey- 
Tam. Or,for1s5cand grocer’s 
» we'll send small can to try. 
on’t wait. Be ready for the 
outdooring trip, by ordering 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
your grocer today. 
illiam Underwood Company, 
ulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


IDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
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of a double foresight will not be noticed. 
Perhaps in your case it never has taken 
place at all. When it does happen this 
means that the eyes are too near alike in 
power—that the left eye is fighting for the 
mastery, though you shoot from the right 
shoulder. It makes all the difference in the 
world to you which of those two front 
sights you pick out. 

It is bad enough to miss when you see 
these double front sights, for then you may 
suspect something is wrong. The worst of 
all missing is when you see only one front 
sight—and, as you supposed, with the 
master eye—and yet do not kill your bird. 
In most cases tests made by an expert 
would show that this missing is due to the 
fact that the left eye is doing too much 
work with the foresight and really aligning 
the gun, when that was the business of the 
right eye. 

Several mechanical appliances have been 
devised for keeping the left eye from seeing 
both the foresight and the game—it being 
the true function of the left or servant eye 
to confine itself to the bird and not to the 
foresight. The task is to cut off the vision 
of the left eye from the foresight and yet 
leave it its vision of the bird. The editor 
of an English sporting periodical, who a 
dozen years or so ago printed a series of 
very interesting papers on shooting in 
practice and theory, at one time found his 
own left eye ‘“‘butting in,’ so to speak, too 
much on the work of the right eye; and he 
devised a curious appliance for correcting 
this—a rubber thumbstall, with a rim or 
ridge. 

He put this on his right thumb; and when 
he gripped the stock of his gun it stood out 
so that his left eye could not see the fore- 
sight at all, but had to go about its business 
of seeing the bird. You would expect a man 
who knew that much about the theory of 
eyesight to be a good shot; and so he was, 
as well as an able writer. You should use 
equal care in studying out the cause of your 
own defects in wing shooting. 


Why You Miss Your Mark 


The mysterious miss is what troubles all 
of us. You would think that any man 
could tell which eye he was using, but this 
is by no means always the case. As a 
matter of fact, you train a particular eye 
to a particular function. The man who is 
beginning to shoot has not yet trained his 
eyes. We smiled very much once at a 
novice in the use of the rifle who, in explain- 
ing how he missed an easy shot at a deer, 
said quite simply and honestly: “I think 
I shut the wrong eye.”’ Very likely he did; 
and very likely many a beginner with the 
shotgun does the same thing and does not 
know it. 

You say such and such a man has a 
“good eye.” Maybe he is born that way — 
and maybe both born and trained that 
way. If his right eye naturally works 
well with both his hands and his whole 
body when he shoots from the right shoul- 
der, he probably learned very easily how to 
shoot, and very likely shot with fair regu- 
larity. He did not have a handicap to 
overcome, which perhaps obliges a less 
fortunate shooter to miss—and not know 
why he is missing. 

Of course if you know your left eye is 
doing too much work you can try to cor- 
rect it, even if you have to have your gun 
cast off to the left, to shoot from that eye 
and from the right shoulder as our one- 
eyed friend did. One theorist devised a 
little metal guard that rested on the base 
of the left barrel. It was not a perfect 
success. Then he extended along the 
middle of the rib in front a long, metal 
sight that looked to the right eye like a 
point, but to the left eye like a ridge, which 
kept that eye from trying to align the 
foresight with the game. This was better, 
but not conclusive. 

We have spoken in another article of 
the way the right eye aligns the gun- 
barrel—not focusing the breech clearly at 
all, but seeing the front part of the rib 
pretty clearly. If you want to harness up 
your gun in a somewhat absurd-looking 
but theoretically not absurd fashion, try 
experimenting with a very low rib, having 
an elevation of the rib, or long sight, about 
halfway toward the front sight. This must 
be like a section of the rib itself, hollowed 
out, and not merely a small point let in on 
the rib. Very likely it will help you align 
the barrel with the right eye. Now if you 
put on that thumbstall, and cut off your 
left eye from seeing both the foresight and 
the bird you want to kill, you have put 
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Athletic 
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Sleeves 


Or r eal SUMMEeY é« 
comfort, 
Wear this Union Suit that — 


—cant gap in the seat 


An exclusive Superior feature, ‘‘the lap without the gap,’ has 
banished forever all union suit discomforts. This is a seat that can’/ spread 
open because it zaterlocks like the ends of a collar. And it 


—can't bind in the crotch 


—because it has no buttons on the seat to prevent free movement. It 
adjusts itself zzstantly to every position, a/qvays stays shut and always sets 
snug and smooth. Another exclusive Superior feature 


gives double wear where 
the wear is hardest 


This is a reinforced crotch that takes all strain off the front buttons, 
crotch and leg seams and makes impossible the ripping, tearing and 
stretching so common there. And the Superior a/zvays fits perfectly. 
Its fabric is so elastic it gives entire freedom of action, yet never loses its 
figure-knit design. Cuffs and ankles are fashioned so they never ‘‘creep.”’ 
And there is a Superior size for every man. 


All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 to $5. 


In Canada $1.50 to $7. 
Most good dealers have it—Get it today for Summer comfort. 
Dept. H, 


THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR Co., 


f 


Write now for handsome free book of styles and fabric samples. 


Pigua, OHIO 
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Be lalianapolis 


This Seal Stamps Satisfaction 
On Your Suit. 


By “‘satisfaction” we pledge that you shall not 
be just willing, but impatient to take the clothes— 
that they shall conform “‘to a dot” to your inches, 
your individuality and your expectations—that you 
shall heap praise on every detail of them from 
fabric to finish—that you shall say, ‘Finest ever!” 
and mean it. 


Kohn-Tavored~Cothes 


cut to your measure with the spirited ‘‘lines of life” 
that differentiate merchant-tailoring from ‘‘manu- 
facturing” cost you only $20 to $45. Can your 
clothes-money buy more than all that of anybody, 
anywhere? It need not buy less. 


Go to-day to our Authorized Representative in your 
town and be measured. Our seal, pictured below, 
is in his window and on our label and guarantees 
our tailoring as though bond-backed. Look for the 
seal— insist on the label. Free for a postcard — 
“The Drift of Fashion,” the famous tailor-shop-in- 
print. Simply address 


&\ Kahn Tailoring Company / 


We paid $50,000 for the Airyknit idea. 
Airyknit separate and union garments at 50c, $1 and up. 
Airyknit is the coolest, lightest underwear ever invented for 


You can buy 


men and boys. 576 air pores to the inch. Ask your dealer 
for Airyknit. Look for Bodygard Shield. Booklet on request. 


Utica Knitting Co., Mill 85, Utica, N. Y. 
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into effect about all the mechanical appli- 
ances—except those of castoff and bend in 
your stock—that you can call to the aid of 
your eyes. The rest is on the knees of the 
gods. 

You would perhaps be laughed at if you 
asked the aid of such contrivances. Per- 
haps a visit to the oculist would be just as 
well—or better; but do not let any oculist 
make you believe that, with his series of 
test lenses, he can fit your eyes for work 
with the shotgun. He can only fit you 
both—you and your gun—by haying you 
both in his office and watching you both 
while he is doing the fitting. If your oculist 
understands anything of the theory of shoot- 
ing so much the better for your prospects. 

The control of the focus of the eyes, or 
the correction of astigmatism—a very fre- 
quent cause of bad rifle shooting—can be 
done by use of the oculist’s testing patterns 
in his office; but the bipartisan government 
set up by your two eyes over your shotgun 
is an entirely different matter from astig- 
matism, and you can only learn about it 
by trying it out with the gun itself. No 
doubt you drive a nail with a hammer by 
the use of your master eye and master 
hand together. You can’t drive a tack with 
a shotgun until you know which eye is 
which. 

How can you learn about this inter- 
relation of your eyes and your shooting 
skill? Perhaps you could not do better 
than to read the comments of the able 
English writer above referred to, Mr. 
Teasdale-Buckell. This gentleman pointed 
out the fact that sometimes the master eye 
changes as you shift the object from hand 
to hand. He does not think much of the 
test of focusing a distant object with both 
eyes and then closing one. 

“‘We do not think that test reliable, even 
if a change of hand is made and all objects 
prove to come up to align from the same 
eye. Even then it may turn out that the 
aligning eye is liable to neglect its duty 
when it is so situated that it cannot see 
the object aimed at and the other eye can 
see it. For this reason we would suggest 
the following test—and we have found it un- 
failing—in order to see whether either eye 
can, in all circumstances, be trusted to do 
the alignment. A bird passing straight 
overhead cannot be seen by the eye which 
aligns the rib and the sight at the moment 
of firing, because the gun will be in advance 
of the bird and will hide it from the eye 
of alignment. To a pair of eyes properly 
trained for shooting this makes not the 
smallest difference. Strange as it appears 
to all who have not absolutely tested it, the 
left eye will bring the right eye—if that is 
the aligning eye—already aligning the rib 
and the foresight of the gun, into align- 
ment with the game or any point in front 
of the game that may be desired. The 
left eye, moreover, will measure the dis- 
tance in advance and keep the gun on the 
true line that the game is traveling quite 
as well as if the right eye could see the 
object of aim itself.’’ 


An Easy Eye Test 


**An easy test of this is as follows: Get 
another man to face you four or five feet 
away; tell him to hold a sheet of paper so 
that he cannot see your right eye, but can 
see your left. His right eye will now see 
your left—your left eye see his right. Now 
bring up a gun or other object to the right 
shoulder and aim at his right eye, visi- 
ble to your left eye only. This you will 
align perfectly accurately with your right, 
though that eye cannot see the object of 
aim, but can only see the gun and do the 
aligning on your side of the paper, while 
the left eye carries on the process on the 
other side of the obstruction. 

“Now ask your assistant, without mov- 
ing his head, to shut his left eye and re- 
move the paper—and to see whether the 
object you aim with is, in fact, exactly 
upon the center of your right eye—that is, 
in a line between the right eyes of both. It 
will be so with any one whose eyes are in 
the habit of right aligning with both eyes 
open; and if it should not be so then it is 
a hundred to one that the left eye does 
more than its share of work in alignment 
in the field, and a cure is required. All this 
kind of correcting work ought to be forth- 
coming at the shooting schools. 

“But shortly, you must learn accurately 
to align with the right eye that which you 
can see only with the left. But in the field 
you have to do much more than this—you 
have to align with the right eye an imaginary 
point in front of game that you cannot see 
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with that eye; and this is much mor 
cult to those unaccustomed to jf 
impossible for a one-eyed shooter, 
not only have to find that line of fligh 
the left eye for the use of the right 
to keep the foresight in a direct line} 
the right eye and the line of flight 
game, as well as to measure the dist 
front for the right eye to point the 
and all with the left eye! Toa non- 
it looks impossible on the face of ; 
many a good shot, who has done it 
sciously every time for twenty ye 
has come as news; but to those wh 
made the theory of shooting, as wel] 
practice, a thorough study, it mus 
commonplace, we imagine.” 


Helps to Good Sighting 


An easy lesson in learning ally 
eyes is that illusion of seeing { 
through the gunstock. It is impos 
yet you do it because you have twe 
When you aim at a high incoming duc 
swing ahead of him, you pull the g 
tween you and the bird, and can’t 
with your right eye, which is low 
behind the breech; but you do se 
bird somehow cleanly, and you kno 
how far ahead of him you are holding 
duck shot can prove this. How ea 
happen? The answer is, as our _ 
friend explains, in the twofold work 
eyes in aiming. Have you ever full 
stood this before? If not you hi 
quite mastered all your art, even 
you may be a brilliant field shot. — 

It takes little thought to understar 
if there is an unconscious shifting 
mastery of the eyes, so that the sery 
without notice, takes on itself the 
of the foresight and the game. 
simply aligning the game and 
sight, you are going to do so: 
If, on top of that, your lead is 
on the bird you are going to m 
on top of that, your castoff is n 
will miss some more. If, ina 
drop of your stock is not co: 
be still more to the bad. If, i 
to all these things, you tilt your gun 
on one side or the other, and do tot: 
level when you fire, no matter whet 
straightaway shots or high shots 01 
side, you will miss yet more freq 
Here is the list of causes. Pick ow 
own—one or several. R 

The first question of the shooter y 
What is the corrective when you fi 
the cause of bad shooting? So far: 
bipartisan government of the eyes’ 
cerned, if you do not like the thun 
idea mentioned above you might t 
other suggestion made by the same 
a “black metal elongation at the left 
center of the rib’’—that is to say, 
strip of metal well forward and att 
of the rib’s edge to let the right eye tl 
and keep the left eye out of the game 
sonally, I should value such contrival 
this most because they induce the § 
to put his mind on the work in : 
do some thinking about it. The long 
shoot the better the union betwet 
master eye and the master hand—or 
accurately speaking, the master imp 
aiming; so that, after all, there is ho 
for the man who misses a great deal. 

Some shooters use a small ivorysig 
forward in the middle of the rib asa 
hindsight for the shotgun. I ean! 
advantage in this whatever, but | 
think that the adjustment of aim nec 
for its use would mean slow and ©. 
shooting—though the most brilliant 
shot I ever saw did have sucha sight 
gun. I do not know whether he sav 

What the wing shot does in his ¥ 
the joint product of both eyes, both 
all his body and all his nervous syst 
well as his brain, which gives orders 
twofold nervous system. He doe 
whole series of acts—which look lil 
act—with speed and decision; an 
hesitates his bird is lost. Rea 
with his concentrated soul. 

That sort of soul is the best to 
sort of body and all parts of th 
ing them into good correlation 1 
carry out the intent of the mind. 
not uncommonly find the good 
a man of decision; not uncomn 
will find the successful hunter 
cessful in business or war or 
master others we must first 1 
selves; and a good step toward 
is a thorough understanding of 01 
not only our character but ow 
not only our mental but our ph 
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jafety Automatic Revolvers 


Have you felt that the sort of revolver you would care 
own costs too much? Let’s see. You want accuracy; 
Il, we will positively guarantee the revolver shown 
low to be as accurate as the costliest target revolver in 
> world. Accuracy depends on correct rifling and exact 
gnment of barrel and cylinder, and in these details 
> Iver Johnson is actually superior to weapons costing 
ice as much. 


You want range and penetration. Again we guarantee 
ut this revolver will match the performance of higher- 
iced arms both in range and penetration. 


You want smooth, rapid action. In any hardware . 
sporting goods store, you can take an Iver Johnson in one hand and . . 
y other revolver in the other and see for yourself which has the Truss Bridge Bicycles 


oother action. : F . 
It is because we are equipped to produce the wonderful machine-work 


You want dependability. The Iver Johnson is the only revolver with and tempering demanded in a revolver that our bicycles are so perfectly made. 
ull equipment of permanent tension, unbreakable wire springs. It is the No one would put in machinery like ours just to make bicycles. We state, 
st dependable revolver. with a full knowledge of the facts, that not a single other bicycle factory is 
You want safety. With an Iver Johnson accidental discharge is abso- capable of producing as accurate machine-work as ourselves. 
ely impossible—you can HAMMER THE HAMMER. Has any other Our bearings are marvels of precision and temper, producing less friction 
manufacturer ever dared to make that claim? and wearing longer than those in any other bicycle. 


The Iver Johnson is good enough for any 


iio itice shyt ork The frames are made of seamless tubing, not the seamed or welded 


tubing commonly used. The crown is a solid drop forging, also cranks, 
fork ends and seat and handle- 
bar posts. The frame has five 
coats of enamel, rubbed be- 
tweencoats. Equipment, such 
astires, rims, spokes, chain and 
saddles, etc.,is of the highest 
grade—imported, if necessary. 


We honestly believe that 
the Iver Johnson is the finest 
bicycle in the world. Costs 
from $30 to $55. 


tandardized Motorcycle 


It is our motor which jumped the Iver Johnson 
otorcycle into the front rank the day it was introduced. 
leading engineer, after studying drawings and the 
otor itself, said: ““That is the most masterly example 
‘mechanical design and construction I have ever seen in 
motor-driven vehicle.’ ’ 


The superiority of Iver Johnson Motorcycles is akin to the 
periority of a fine watch over an alarm clock. 


Our motor has longer and bigger bearings, a stronger crank, higher 
mpression, better oiling system, larger cooling surface and closer 
achine-work than any other motor. Both valves are operated and the 
agneto is driven by one moving part, as opposed to from ten to twenty parts 
other motors. Valve stems are protected. “The crank case is oil-tight. 
he muffler really muffles. The power produced is sufficient to drive the 
otorcycle from 50 to 60 miles an hour and to negotiate any hill a horse 
nclimb. The free engine clutch is of our own design. The belt is the 
artan V pattern. One charge of gasoline is good for a 175 mile run. 


Catalogs 


Tn the Iver Johnson we offer you a superbly constructed mechanism Our catalogs are unusually rich in 
hich we know will satisfy you as to accomplishment, appearance and detail engravings showing the actual 
ng life. : 

construction of our product. We are 
not afraid to let our customers know 
just what they are getting. Catalog A, 
on arms, and Catalog C, on cycles, are 
valuable works of reference which 
should be owned by 
any one interested 
in those lines. 


They are Free 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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Your Talking Machine Stopped Without the Jump-Ups 
I 


: The Condon-Autostop does it—and on the last word, or last note—the 
Lt stops 


finish of the performance is as smooth and artistic as any passage in the 
P| ~—s middle of the record—it makes the talking machine perfect. 
P the Machine 
° 
right there 


It Is The Only Effective 
J \\ 


AUTOMATIC STO 


For All Disc Talking Machines 


\ It works upon one of the first principles of physics—friction—applied in a 
new way. It stops the machine without touching the needle or needle-arm, 
thus preventing any chance of the record being scratched. 


Condon- Autostop 


is adjustable to any length record or any Disc Talking Machine. 
Nothing about it to get out of order. 

Finished in either nicke 
or gold-plate, to match the 
mountings of your machine. 


Prices, $3.00 
and $4.00 


| 
i 
1 
i 
} 
} 
| Guaranteed Satis- 


factory or Money Refunded 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send you 
* a Condon-Autostop—express prepaid anywhere 
inthe United States—upon receipt of price. Send 
j Money Order or certified check. State whetheryour 
machineisa Victor or Columbia—Sendfor circulars, 


Condon-Autostop Company 
26 Front Street, New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
126 Sparks Street 
Prices in Canada, $3.50 and $4.50 


Ottawa 
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Fourteen Inches of Springs 
Between the Rider and the Bumps 


| Bes YOU EVER take an unexpected step downward? Remember how 
unpleasant the resulting jar was? To the rider of the ordinary motor- 
cycle the holes, bumps and ruts common to ordinary roads are veritable un- 
expected steps downward, yielding the same jar and unpleasant effects. This 


is not true, however, with THE NEW 


-Davidson 


“*THE SILENT GREY FELLOW” 
whose saddle and Ful-Floteing Seat (a new and exclusive feature) place fourteen 
inches of springs between the rider and the bumps. This seat floats or suspends the 
rider’s weight between concealed springs, held under heavy compression, 28 inches 
of springs being used for this purpose as against only the small inadequate saddle 


springs of the ordinary motorcycle. This Ful-Floteing Seat eliminates all the jars 
and jolts formerly so objectionable, making the Harley-Davidson ride with all the 
ease and comfort of an expensive touring car. 


CLEANLINESS 
All moving parts that use oil or grease are now 
encased in oil tight cases, thus doing away entirely 
with any possibility of getting grease or oil on the 


EASY STARTING 
The Free-Wheel Control (another exclusive 
feature) does away absolutely with tiresome pedal- 
ing, or running alongside to start, the machine 
rider’s clothes—another objectionable feature in the being started or stopped by the mere shifting of 
ordinary motorcycle. a lever. 
These features — all exclusive Harley-Davidson features — will be demonstrated to you by our nearest 
dealer. We have just issued a descriptive booklet, which will be gladly sent you on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 244 B Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Why Roosevelt Opposes Tai 


M 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Except in those cases where the President 
has overridden the board or paid no atten- 
tion to it, Mr. Roosevelt believes that Mr. 
Taft has used these experts solely to defeat 
tariff changes; that the board has not been 
used by the President to promote tariff 
revision in accordance with his preélection 
promises and with the platform pledges of 
the Republican party. 

“What is your position today on the 
tariff, Colonel Roosevelt?” I asked. 

“My position today is identical with my 
position of two years ago, as set forth in 
the congressional campaign, particularly in 
my speech at Sioux City, Iowa. I stand 
squarely on the Republican platform of 
1908, but I believe in an honest interpreta- 
tion of those tariff pledges and in legislative 
action strictly in accord with the party’s 
campaign promises. All I need to add to 
what I have publicly said about tariff 
revision is this: that I believe tariff bene- 
fits should not stop at the front office, but 
that those benefits should go on through 
the entire establishment to the profit of 
every wageworker. And it is high time 
that the consumer, as well as the special 
interest, was considered in the making of 
a tariff law.” 

“Before you left the presidency your 
name had become identified with certain 
governmental policies—the regulation of 
railroads, pure food, conservation, and the 
betterment of country life, for example. 
These policies your successor gave solemn 
pledge that he would carry out. Has Mr. 
Taft kept the faith?”’ 

“Let the record speak for itself.”’ Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke deliberately as if con- 
sidering every word. ‘Take railroad regu- 
lation,” he continued. ‘‘The one bit of 
progressive legislation in the last Congress 
was the Railroad Rate Bill, amendatory of 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1906. As 
submitted for congressional action by the 
President’s attorney-general, Mr. Wicker- 
sham, this was a thoroughly mischievous 
and improper measure which, if enacted 
into law, would have undone most of the 
work of the last twenty years, for it legal- 
ized railroad monopoly without providing 
any additional safeguards in the matter 
of control. The Administration bill was 
championed by Senator Aldrich and put 
through the committee unchanged. It was 
entirely reconstructed —rewritten, in fact— 
on the floor of the Senate by the Progres- 
sive senators, who successfully met the 
violent opposition of the Reactionaries— 
champions of the Administration’s bill.’ 


Mr. Taft and Pure Food 


‘When the Railroad Rate Bill went to 
the President, only one of the essential fea- 
tures of the plan initiated by Mr. Taft 
remained. This was the provision for the 
Commerce Court. But the creation of the 
Commerce Court was a step backward, not 
a step forward. It is the only provision of 
the bill that in practice has worked badly. 
It has tended, in effect, to nullify or to 
retard the expert findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In its recent 
decision on the first case appealed from 
the Commerce Court, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the Commerce 
Court and upheld the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The decision of the Com- 
merce Court, had it been affirmed, would 
have rendered worthless the commission’s 
entire system of gathering railroad data 
and would have put a premium on rebat- 
ing. Justices Lurton and Lamar, ap- 
pointed in this Administration, dissented 
from the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court.” 

“‘And the people’s law—The Pure Food 
and Drugs Act—has that been enforced 
primarily in the interests of its intended 
beneficiaries—every man, woman and 
child?” 

“Doctor Wiley’s resignation,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘“‘answers that question. As he 
says in print, he resigned because ‘the 
situation had become intolerable,’ because 
‘the fundamental principles of The Pure 
Food and Drugs Act had, one by one, been 
paralyzed and discredited.’ 

“T regard the pure-food law, with the 
meat-inspection act, as one of the great 
achievements of my Administration. It 
was my earnest endeavor to enforce that 
law with fairness to food manufacturers, 
but without favor to those engaged in mis- 
branding or adulterating foods and drugs. 
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Soon after its passage the Natio: 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association, y 
imitation whisky, who had defe 
pure-food bill in the Senate on m 
one occasion, sought to break d 
administration of the law and ge 
warranted license to perpetrate t 
representations on the public. 
“They concentrated their aif 
general clause of the act that ay 
much to coffee and to tea, for exe 
to whisky. Attorney-General Bo 
clear and unanswerable legal oj 
this matter seemed to me to g 
controversy beyond cavil. But 
reversed the Bonaparte ruling 
stituted an opinion of his own wk 
the imitation-whisky interests all 
had ever demanded. Under this 
strained construction of a benefice 
would be possible to mix coffee an 
and call the mixture ‘blended ¢ 
to mix tea and willow leaves a 
‘blended tea.’”’ 


¥ 
Old Trusts in New Clot 
f 


“Doctor Wiley ‘vindicated’ anc 
to resign; Solicitor McCabe, who 
in every way to break down they 
law kept on the job—isn’t this pra 
repetition of the Ballinger affair?’ 

“Precisely,” said Colonel R 
“Mr. Ballinger, as secretary of th 
under this Administration, did all 
to destroy a great public policy. 
was vindicated by Mr. Taft and re 
office until he voluntarily resign 
ford Pinchot, a peculiarly fine 
public servant who, more than 
man, initiated the conservation pol 
preceding Administration, was ¢ 
from office.” ' 

“And your Country Life Cor 
also was dismissed?’ 

“Dismissed, although its me 
giving their valuable services” 
compensation,” said Mr. Roosey 
an effort for the betterment of coun 
farm life—I appointed the con 
with Dr. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
sity, as chairman. A splendid piece 
an admirable publie service, was 
this commission. In its report tha 
mitted to Congress, the general ¢ 
of farming life in the open coui 
analyzed and its larger problems 
out. The report indicated ways 
the Government, national and ste 
show the people how to solve som 
problems. I recommended that 
appropriation be made for the ex) 
finish the task which was well un 
but I did not recommend any 4} 
tion for the services of the comm 
Mr. Taft took the position that 
not accept the services of ‘unpaid: 
or consult with them. In real 
conclusion the President accey 
advice of Aldrich, Cannon, Taw 
Co., whose guiding purpose was 
credit in every possible way the we 
preceding Administration. The ] 
disbanded the commission, and th 
and expert investigation performe 
country life commissioners pure 
public service was practically thro1 
And Aldrich, Cannon, Tawney 
were substituted as ‘unpaid advi 

“Do you still think that in t 
advertised ‘breaking up of the 0 
the Government the big combina’ 
merely ‘changed their clothes’?” 

“That is precisely it,” said 
Roosevelt. ‘‘Nothing of real wi 
accomplished in the suits aga 
Tobacco Trust and Standard C 
average citizen can determine fo 
whether or not sound public p 
furthered by the attorney-generé 
senting the Administration, ¥ 
acquiesced in the decisions in # 
form. 


I shall not try to appo 
responsibility for the utter failure 
suits. The net result has b 
Tobacco Trust and the Stand 
materially increased the value of tht 
and that there has been no dimil 
their power to control markets. 
to the press reports the market 
Standard Oil stock has increased 
two hundred million dollars from} 
of the Supreme Court’s decision, 
price of oil has gone up au 

period. In Wall Street, I am told; 


difference noticeable is that §) 


; 
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y varnish— 
ong as it has 
ry Brothers’ 
el on the can 


HE choice 
of varnish lies 
with you— 


who pay the bills. 


And since there 
is such wide varia- 
tion in the quality 
of different makers, 
you should never 
fail to exercise that 
right of choice. 


Youshould know 
the name and label 
of one good, repu- 
table manufacturer. 


Then see that it 
is used or specified 
for a// your work. 


Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes are made 
for every need. 


The label is the 
same on all of them 
—with the name 
of each kind shown 
at the top. 


The reason there are 
different kinds is be- 
cause there are many 
different uses for var- 
nish, and no one kind 
or formula is suited to 
all—just as no one 
medicine is efficacious 
for all ills. 


If you have floors to fin- 
ish, the right kind to use is 
Berry Brothers’ “Liquid 
Granite’’—the best known 
and best wearing floor var- 
nish ever made. 


For general interior wood- 
work you will get the hand- 
somest results by using 
Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry 
Wood Finish'’—which can 
be rubbed (dull) or polished 
or left in the natural gloss 
as you choose, 


On the woodwork of 
bath-rooms, for window sills 
and in kitchens Berry 
Brothers’ “Elastic Interior 
Finish’ has the necessary 
quality to resist the action 
of hot water, soap and ex- 
posure. 

Your outside doors, porch 
ceilings, screen doors and 
other surfaces exposed to 
the weather require the ex- 
tra durability and proper 
drying qualities of Berry 
Brothers’ “Elastic Outside 
Finish." 

For yachts, boats, canoes 
or other marine work best 
results are obtained by using 
Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry 
Spar V.arnish.” 

A very satisfactory imi- 
tation rubbed or duii finish 
can be obtained on general 
interior woodwork by using 
Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Dulgloss 
Finish,"’ which dries with a 
soft, velvety surface. 


It is not necessary 
that you remember the 
names of these various 
kinds. Simply make 
sure of the Berry 
Brothers’ Label. Your 
dealer or painter can 
tell you which kind 
your work requires. 

Don’t simply ask for 
varnish, Always say 
“Berry Brothers.’’ 
The label is easily 
recognized. 


Write for free booklet: 
“Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker’’— of interest to all 
users, large and small. 


y Brothers, Ltd. 


Established 1858 
etroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
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who used to receive from their brokers a | 
single bit of paper representing ownership 
of oil stock how receive an envelope con- 
taining twenty or thirty bits of paper 
representing nominally different certificates 
of nominally different companies. 

“Tn my messages to Congress and in 
my speeches while president, I again and 
again pointed out that the Anti-Trust 
Law by itself and without such additional 
legislation as I then outlined and have 
since outlined could not do anything of 
permanent value. The result exactly and 
precisely justifies what I then said. The 
Federal and state governments can, if they 
wish to, work harmoniously together in a 
fair and honest effort to protect the people 
from the evils of monopoly. As president 
I asked Congress to secure the same 
governmental control of all big business, 
including railroads and_ transportation 
companies, which is now being exercised 
over national banks. The Government 
knows and directs every detail of manage- 
ment of our national banks. The applica- 
tion of these principles—with whatever 
variation the special needs may require—to 
all classes of big business, under competent 
administrative direction would be more 
effective in protecting the rights of the 
people against the rapacity and greed of 
the trusts and monopolies than all the 
decisions rendered by the courts during the 
last twenty years—including the ‘victories’ 
over the Tobacco Trust and Standard Oil.” 

“As there seems to be some misconcep- 
tion of your attitude toward the courts, 
Mr. Roosevelt, will you recapitulate?”’ 

“In my Columbus speech I said that 
impeachment of judges is a complete 
failure; that a quicker, a more summary 
remedy is needed—some remedy at least 
as summary and as drastic as that embodied 
in the Massachusetts constitution. I also 
said that whenever it was found in actual 
practice that such remedy as provided in 
Massachusetts does not give the needed 
results, I should unhesitatingly adopt the 
recall. 

“T have not proposed the recall of judges 
for most states, but have approved this 
drastic remedy for such states only as 
require a drastic remedy; and of course 
the people of each state are to determine 
for themselves just what remedy they may 
care to adopt.” 


Roosevelt on the Recall 


“‘T have never advocated the recall for 
the Federal judiciary. I have not proposed 
anything in connection with the Supreme 
Court of the United States or with the 
Federal Constitution. I have not proposed 
anything having any connection with 
ordinary suits, civil or criminal, as between 
individuals. I am proposing merely that 
in a certain class of cases involving the 
police power, when a state court has set 
aside as unconstitutional a law passed by 
the legislature for the general welfare, the 
question of the validity of the law—which 
should depend, as Justice Holmes so well 
phrases it, upon the prevailing morality or 
preponderant opinion—be submitted for 
final determination to a vote of the people, 
taken after due time for consideration. 
And I contend that the people, in the 
nature of things, must be better judges of 
what is the preponderant opinion than the 
courts, and that the courts should not be 
allowed to reverse the political philosophy 
of the people. 

“William Draper Lewis, Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, regards my proposal as one of 
moderation and common-sense. ‘Any one 
who has been asked to draft specific 
amendments to state constitutions,’ he 
says, ‘would hesitate to condemn, without 
serious consideration, the suggestion made 
by Colonel Roosevelt. . The idea, 
it seems to me, supplies an instrument by 
which the majority can enforce its will in 
the most conservative way. It makes 
explosions unnecessary. Ishould have been 
very proud to have been the author of that 
plan, although I want to emphasize the 
fact that it involves no new principle, only 
a new method.’ 

“Mr. Taft controverts the view taken by 
Dean Lewis and says that the system I pro- 
pose ‘would result in suspension or applica- 
tion of constitutional guarantees according 
to popular whim,’ and he refers to what he 
calls ‘the fitful impulse of a temporary 
majority.’ Let us draw a parallel. Under 
my proposal, to review a rule of decision by 
popular vote, amending or construing, to 
that extent, the constitution of a state, 


EVENING 


MODEL SHIRTS 


| WITH REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


Dy 
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Whether Your Coat Is On Or Off 
Nobody Can KnowThese Cuffs Are Detached 


of the cuff-button and holds the cuff firmly 
in place. 

Slips on or off easily by tilting the back as shown 
in the drawing. It is reversed without changing 
cuff-buttons, simply by changing cuff from right to 
left and left to right.. 

You need no longer throw a perfectly good shirt away 
because the cuffs are frayed. } 

The cuffs have two wearing edges, and extra pairs to match 
the shirt may be had from your haberdasher. 

With the old style shirt put on clean in the morning you 
must eat lunch with dirty cuffs or go home to change and you 
must change again for dinner. With the Model, you merely 


, NHE little notch in the wrist-band grips the bar 


reverse the cuffs, or slip them off while you are at your desk. 

And the Model, with a pair of cuffs to match, costs no 
more than any other good shirt— $1.00 to $1.75, with 25c per 
pair for additional cuffs. 


MODEL SHIRT COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana E 


That Faithful 
Little Guard to Power 


Put this efficient watchdog on the job of guarding 
your powerconsumption. Leta Robbins & Myers 
““STANDARD” Motor save you a tidy amount 


on operating expense by eliminating power losses. 


There is a place in your business where a ‘‘STAND- 
ARD”’ will save you money. Just write us of con- 
ditions, present or contemplated, and our power 
experts will advise you free of charge or obligation. 


We will save money for you just the same as 
we are saving for the thousands of others 
who have told us their needs. 


1/30 to 15 Horsepower 


We have been able to make the most efficient and 
economical motor by specializing 17 years. 


Pay only for the actual power used. No delays for repairs. 


Write to our engineering experts today for valuable infor- 
mation. Immediate delivery through our branches or agents 
in all principal cities. Writing us for free advice and catalog 
incurs absolutely no obligation on your part. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester 


We also manufacture a complete line of Alternating and Direct Current 
Fans—Desk, Bracket, Ceiling, Oscillating and Ventilating— (55) 


for Office, Factory and Home 
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For the ‘Toilet 


IOXOGEN removes stains from fin- 

gers and nails; softens the dead cuticle, 
which then rubs off without cutting; keeps 
hangnail hurts from getting sore. 

After shaving, Dioxogen soothes the 
skin, stops bleeding, kills the germs that 
sometimes get in—and so prevents sores 
and pimples. 

As a mouth wash— Dioxogen foams 
and bubbles its way into places no brush 
could reach; leaves the mouth, teeth and 
gums hygienically clean. Destroys the 
odor of tobacco. 

By destroying the germs which thrive 
in the mouth, it prevents sore throat, 
tonsilitis and other germ diseases. 

Have Dioxogen on your toilet table. 


Dioxogen is a germicide—a germ 
destroyer—not merely an antisep- 
tic. It is absolutely harmless, too. 


Three Sizes: Small (5% oz.), 25c; Medium 
(1074 oz.), 50c; Large (20 0z.), 75c. 


the safety | 


With: its me anical and drial features the efidency | 
__ of which is easily proven by demonstration, the 1912 __ 
- Thomas m _ an eee in automobile riding comfort. i 


2 n touring, se 
: foreign « car. 


soln and oil tanks give an extremely 
_low center of gravity causing the car to hold the road__ 
better at high speeds and on sharp turns and _ further 
‘enhance the physical comfort of the passengers. 


The aay, Thomas construction, the extra large brakes, 
ops and the wonderfully strong yet easily 
__ controlled steering mechanism give ample assurance of | 
i safety and mental comfort to both driver and passengers. 


FOUR STYLE OF OPEN BODIES —TOURING CAR, PHAETON, 
BUnaEY AND ‘RUNABOUT, PRICE $4, 900 FOR EACH TYPE. 


Our Caueg = The Story of the Thomas” bi awaits your shone 


a Burrato 


would certainly take at least two years 
from the time of the election of the legis- 
lature that passed the act. Now, only four 
months elapse between the nomination and 
election of a man as president to fill for four 
years the most important office in the land. 
If Mr. Taft’s language correctly describes 
the action of the electorate, then he himself 
and all other presidents have been elected 
by ‘the fitful impulse of a temporary 
majority.’ If Mr. Taft is right it was ‘the 
fitful impulse of a temporary majority’ 
that founded this nation. 

“Tf, after two years of sober thought, 
the people of a state decide that women 
and children shall be protected in indus- 
try, or men protected from excessive hours 
of labor under unhygienic conditions, or 
wageworkers compensated when they lose 
life or limb in the service of others, then 
their decision forthwith becomes—in the 
words of Mr. Taft—a ‘whim,’ an exercise 
of ‘the grossest tyranny,’ and the ‘laying of 
the ax to the foot of the tree of freedom!’”’ 

To interpolate: Before the Roosevelt 
party arrived at the Twin Cities a few of 
the Progressive leaders of Minnesota urged 
Colonel Roosevelt to ‘‘go light’? on the 
judiciary question; to clear up the false 
impression of his Columbus speech created 
by the press through—ceall it—unfriendly 
selection of excerpts; to praise the bench of 
Minnesota—and let it go at that. The 
Colonel only smiled. Toward the close of 
his Minneapolis speech, instead of ‘‘going 
light,’’ Colonel Roosevelt cut loose. He 
discussed the Reactionary judiciary and 
the recall of judicial decisions with particu- 
lar emphasis, with ‘‘punch,”’ with sarcastic 
references to certain court decisions and 
to “our opponents.”’ It proved to be, by 
long odds, the most applauded part of his 
speech. When I returned to Chicago and 
talked with a conservative lawyer, one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the patent bar 
of the state, he said of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
proposal regarding the courts: ‘‘For every 
vote it costs him it will gain him ten votes.” 


The Tyrannies of Minorities 


“Colonel Roosevelt, what is the great 
issue in this campaign?” 

“There are two issues—one, the duty 
to get social and industrial justice; two, 
the right of the people to rule,” said The 
Colonel earnestly. ‘‘Are the American 
people fit to govern themselves, to rule 
themselves, to control themselves, and can 
we get social and industrial justice thereby? 

“TI believe the people are fit to rule. 
Mr. Taft does not. I believe that the 
majority of the plain people of the United 
States will, day in and day out, make fewer 
mistakes in governing themselves than any 
smaller class or body of men, no matter 
what their training, will make in trying to 
govern them. I believe that the American 
people are, as a whole, capable of self- 
control and of learning by their mistakes. 
Mr. Taft pays only lip-loyalty to this 
doctrine. In his speech to the New York 
Bar Association the President said: 

““*There are those of us who do not 
believe that all people are fitted for popu- 
lar government. The fact is, we know they 
are not. Some of us do not dare say so, 
but Ido.’ And that Mr. Taft was referring 
to the American people is shown by the 
context of his speech, for he added: ‘We 
are called upon now, we of the bar, to say 
whether we are going to protect the insti- 
tution of the judiciary and continue it 
independent of the majority, or of all the 
people.’ Remember that this is simply 
a plea to stand by the Reactionary courts 
and against the people in such cases as 
Ihave named. Itisa plea to put a legisla- 
tive formula above justice to the oppressed. 

“Mr. Taft is very much afraid of the 
tyranny of majorities. I have scant pa- 
tience with such timidity. Wherever there 
is tyranny of the majority I shall protest 
against it; but today we are suffering from 
the tyranny of minorities. It is a small 
minority that is grabbing our coal deposits, 
our water powers and our harbor fronts. 
A small minority is battening on the sale 
of adulterated foods and drugs. It is a 
small minority that lies behind monopolies 
and trusts. It is a small minority that 
stands behind the present law of master 
and servant, the sweatshops, and the whole 
calendar of social and industrial injustice. 
The only tyrannies from which men, 
women and children are suffering in real 
life are the tyrannies of minorities. 

“Mr. Taft has correctly stated the issue 
between him and the Progressives,’ con- 
tinued Colonel Roosevelt. ‘‘We stand for 
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the right of the people to rule, and we stand 
for this as a real and living fact, and not 
as a juggling formula ingeniously devised 
so as not to find expression in fact. 

“Subscribing to the opposite view, Mr. 
Taft has paraphrased Lincoln’s great state- 
ment that ‘This is a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people,’ 
proposing as a substitute that we should 
act on the theory that this is a government 
of the people, for the people, by a repre- 
sentative part—or class—of the people. 
Now it is dangerous work for any man, 
even for a president, to try to improve on 
Lincoln’s doctrine of popular sovereignty 
and popular rights. In actual practice, 
Mr. Taft’s theory of government of the 
people, not by the people, but by a repre- 
sentative part of the people, means simply 
government of the people, by the bosses, 
for the special interests! 

“Mr. Taft’s present adherents—Reac- 
tionaries like Messrs. Aldrich, Cannon, 
Penrose, Gallinger, Guggenheim and Lori- 
mer—are precisely the men who, under the 
President’s theory of government, would 
be, as they to a certain degree already are, 
the ‘representative part’ of the people that 
governs the rest of the people, and that 
-does not really represent them at all, but 
misrepresents them. 

“Tt is of little matter in this contest 
whether any one man fails or succeeds; but 
the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause 
of mankind. When I plead for the crip- 
pled brakeman on a railroad, for the over- 
worked girl in a factory, for the stunted 
child toiling at inhuman labor, for all who 
work excessively or in unhealthy surround- 
ings, for the family dwelling in the squalor 
of a noisome tenement, for the worn-out 
farmer in regions where the farms are worn 
out also; when I protest against the unfair 
profits of unscrupulous and conscienceless 
men or against the greedy exploitation of 
the helpless by the beneficiaries of privilege 
I am not only fighting for the weak, I am 
fighting also for the strong. This country 
will not be a good place for any of us if it is 
not a reasonably good place for all of us.” 

There was an interruption—the usual 
interruption. The train slowed down and 
stopped, and a great crowd—the railroad 
official said four thousand—surged round 
the tail end of the special like navvies 
about a paycar. There were loud shouts for 
“Teddy” and scattering calls for “‘Roose- 
velt,”” and then a roar as The Colonel 
stepped out on the platform. Again— 
“curiosity vociferens.”” Itwas Youngstown, 
Ohio, where Mr. Taft made what he re- 
garded as one of his notable speeches in 
the campaign of 1908. 

When the train pulled out it wasn’t the 
rebel yell that we heard, but it was surely 
a rebellious yell. This crowd was against 
somebody, but seemingly for Mr. Roose- 
velt. As he reéntered the car—smiling, of 
course—The Colonel picked up a biography 
of Charles Fox and paused to remark: 

“Four years ago, on Mr. Taft’s then 
record, I supported him and the Reaction- 
aries opposed him. Both sides acted cor- 
rectly according to their then knowledge. 
After three and a half years’ experience of 
Mr. Taft as President, I oppose him and the 
Reactionaries support him. Again both 
sides are acting correctly in view of the 
knowledge gained during these three and 
a half years. The line-up is clear—based 
upon the record.” 


Naughty! Naughty! 


N THE days before juvenile courts, 

Judge Rix, a police magistrate of San 
Francisco, took a paternal interest in all 
youthful offenders, fitting reproofs to their 
offenses and tempering justice to their 
years. One morning he observed an un- 
dersized, palefaced lad crouching in the 
prisoners’ dock. The judge deliberately 
adjusted his spectacles and glared over 
them at the delinquent. 

“Young feller!” he bellowed in the tone 
he usually assumed to strike terror to the 
heart of the offender, “stand up!” The 
boy dragged himself to his feet. ‘‘What 
you in for?”’ The prisoner hung his head 
in shame. “What’s the charge?” the 
judge asked of the clerk. 

“Murder!” whispered that official. 
“He chopped his father all to pieces with 
an ax.” 

The judge, taken aback by the enormity 
of the crime, turned to the boy again, 
shook his head in sorrow and said gravely: 

“Look here, young feller, you ain’t 
acted right!” 
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Power will be furnished to manufacturers at a lower cost than it can be obtained at any other point 
in the country. Think of the fixed annual saving. 
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all railroads and wharves. A government lock at Keokuk, the same width as the Panama Canal, 
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put anend to the possibility of such thefts 
being repeated.” 

He looked up at her as she spoke. 

“T’m afraid that will be very hard to do.” 

“é Why? ” 

“T think you know why.” 

“Kindly do not talk in riddles!’ 

He smiled his humble and heavy smile. 

“T suppose it’s better not to talk at all,” 
he admitted. A troubled frown crossed 
his face. ‘‘But you still say you’d prefer 
I kept on with the case?”’ 

“Of course, if there’s any possibility of 
finding the real thief!’ 

“Or possibly the diamonds themselves?”’ 
he suggested. 

She became conscious of a half-concealed 
barb in that apparently innocent question. 
It disquieted her into a second or two of 
thoughtful silence. ‘‘That would be even 
better,” she finally admitted. 

He started for the door, then he stopped 
again. 

“Will you excuse me if I ask just one 
question?” 

“There is nothing I could not excuse— 
now,” she replied. But the satiric ring 
in her words went from him like water from 
a spoonbill’s back. 

“What was your maiden name?” 

She looked up quickly, almost angrily, at 
that apparently irrelevant question. 

“What has that to do with this case?” 
she demanded. 

“Very little, I admit.” 

“T agree with you there, Mr. Weidler,” 
was her haughtily indignant retort. 

He waited as though expecting her to 
speak again. 

“You object to giving it?’ he asked. 

“What I object to is this entire line of 
procedure,”’ she retorted. “I resent every- 
thing you’ve said or tried to say, and I’m 
afraid I can’t give up more of my time to 
any such discussion. The whole thing is 
ridiculous, absurd. If it weren’t so idiotic 
it would be insulting.” 

He remained silent and meditative before 
her anger. His contrition was so apparent 
that she could afford a return to her earlier 
attitude of indifferent weariness. 

‘I’m rather sorry you won’t let me help 
you in this,” he finally confessed. 

“Help me?” she cried. ‘‘The only way 
you can help me is to find who this thief 
is. It was for that, I imagine, you were 
called in by my husband.” 

She still stood, something pictorially 
aloof and impersonal to him; but she 
seemed now like a masterpiece hung in a 
betrayingly bad light. 

He stood studying her face as he might 
have studied a canvas on which some 
Philistine hand had inflicted a vandalic 
injury. 

“But your husband may change his 
mind,”’ intimated the detective. It hurt 
him to think that she was no longer able to 
conceal her dislike for him. 

““He’s as anxious as I am to see the 
mystery cleared up,” was the indignant- 
eyed woman’s retort. 

Weidler fondled his hat. 

“Then we'll see what we can do,’ he 
pensively announced as he started even 
more pensively for the door. He hesitated, 
seemed about to speak, and then moved 
on again, a little awkward and red. 


The Dunseiths, riding: home in their 
landaulet late that night with the sadden- 
ing aria of La Bohéme still in their ears, 
found themselves with nothing to say. 

It was not until he heard a sigh from the 
relaxed figure that drooped against his own 
that Dunseith slipped an arm about the 
ermine-covered shoulders and drew them 
closer to him. She sighed again as she lay 
there, and he remembered that for once 
she had not even enjoyed La Bohéme. 

“Tired, dearie?’’ he asked, using the 
endearing diminutive which usually won 
from her some answering sign. 

“Yes, Billy,” she admitted without 
turning to him. 

“And still in the dumps?” he asked 
with an affectionate tightening of the arm 
about her relaxed shoulders. She remained 
silent for a moment or two. 

“T’ve been thinking about that diamond 
chain and that detective,” she admitted. 

“Detective?” he queried. 

“The man called Weidler.” 

“Yes?”? prompted her husband. 

“‘Men like that always remind me of 
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into such odious little rats, without honest 
impulses, without decent instincts. I don’t 
think I like even the idea of having one 
working for us.” 

Dunseith laughed a little. 

“But, my dear, they all say this man 
Weidler is the cleverest investigator in 
New York. He always gets to the bottom 
of things!”’ 

“But what has he done so far?” de- 
murred the tired-eyed woman as she 
straightened herself in the cushioned seat. 

“‘That’s just where he’s so clever. He’ll 
fool you and me and all the rest of them, 
pretending he’s on a blind trail. And then 
he’ll suddenly spring something that will 
make us all open our eyes.” 

“But that’s what I don’t like about him, 
Billy,’ protested the woman beside him. 
“He seems so tricky and unscrupulous! 
And if he fools other people, as you say, 
why shouldn’t he try to fool even us?” 

“Oh, I think I’d trust Weidler in any- 
thing. He’s as straight as a string—they 
all say that much about him!” 

Again a silence fell between them. 

“But you take people too much on trust, 
Billy,” complained his wife as she suddenly 
groped for his sustaining shoulder. ‘‘ You’re 
so honest yourself, you take every one on 
trust! You even took me on trust!” 

He laughed a little as he bent over and 
in the darkness found her troubled and 
tremulous lips. 

“But think how much I got out of it!” 
he calmly exulted. 

Still again she remained silent as the 
swaying car purred onward through its 
asphalted cafion of quietness. 

“Billy, do you love me?” she suddenly 
asked with imploring wistfulness. 

“Love you?” he cried as he drew her 
head closer down on his breast. ‘‘More 
than anything else in life, my own!”’ 

“Oh, I love you, Billy, I love you!” she 
cried back as her arms crept up and clung 
to him. ‘I love you so much that it 
hurts!” 

And as her passionate lips sought his 
again he was a little surprised to find that 
her face was wet with tears. 
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ARION DUNSEITH waited for Weid- 
ler in the drawing room. She was 
not altogether at her ease, and yet she 
wrung a consolatory comfort from the 
thought that her visitor would in turn be 
embarrassed by the very surroundings in 
which he would again encounter her. And 
her own presence there, she remembered, 
would intimidate him even more than 
would the pompous butler, the more 
formal machinery of life, the insidiously 
subjugating richness of the furniture itself. 
She gave no sign of excitement, however, 
when Weidler was announced by the 
liveried servant. She was equally calm 
when Weidler himself, with his black bowler 
in his hand, stepped quietly and a little 
nervously into the room. There was, in 
fact, a subdued languor in her smile and a 
deliberateness about her movements as she 
acknowledged his presence and motioned 
him into a chair. 

“You sent for me,’”’ he reminded her, as 
though anxious to find a prompt harborage 
between the substantialities of business. 

“Yes, I sent for you,” she repeated. 

“For what reason?” 

“T wanted to tell you that my husband 
and I have been talking over this matter of 
the diamond robbery. And as things now 
are, nothing can be gained by keeping on 
with the case.”’ 

“You mean the chain has been re- 
turned?” artlessly asked the detective, yet 
he did not look at her as he put the 
question. 

“By no means. But in the present 
emergency I think it will be impossible for 
you to be of any immediate help to us. 

“T’m sorry,”’ said Weidler. er ve been 
working very hard on the case.’ 

“But not altogether in the right way, 
I’m afraid.” 

“That, of course, must remain for you 
to decide,” he somewhat sadly confessed. 
Yet there was a touch of bewilderment on 
his face, a bewilderment he could not alto- 
gether hide. He seemed puzzled by her 
newer sense of mastery, her sense of as- 
surance, as though she were fortified with 
some knowledge as yet denied him. 

“Then that simplifies the matter.” 

“From my standpoint it does,’”’ admitted 
Weidler. ‘But not from yours, I’m afraid.” 

“ Just what do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that an offense has been com- 
mitted here in this house, Mrs. Dunseith, 
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and there is every indication that it will 
be repeated!” 

““Weshall be very guarded,” she answered 
after a moment’s silence. 

“Are you sure that even that will be 
effective?” 

“‘T have not thought much about it.” 

He looked up suddenly as though not in 
sympathy with what seemed to be little 
more than verbal fencing. But there was 
no trace of annoyance in his voice as he 
spoke. 

““Mrs. Dunseith, will you tell me a little 
about yourself?” 

She met his gaze without flinching. 

“There would be nothing to tell, I’m 
afraid, even though I cared to do so.” 

“And you don’t care to do so?” 

“T think not,” and she smiled indulgently 
at his blind persistence. 

“Then, perhaps, you’ll let me tell it to 
you,” Weidler went on, so quietly that his 
tones seemed to translate into common- 
placeness the actual words he was speaking. 

“T’m afraid it would not interest me,” 
demurred the woman. 

“On the contrary, I think it will com- 
pel your interest,’’ gently corrected the 
timid-eyed Weidler. 

“But to what am I indebted for this 
sudden interest in my career?” 

“Would you really like to know that?” 
was his equally quick counter inquiry. 

“Tt is merely that my curiosity is 
piqued,” she languidly acknowledged. 

“Mine, too, was piqued when I was 
called in to this case, and I’ll try to ex- 
plain why. In the first place, Mrs. Dun- 
seith, the person who took the chain from 
your jewel-safe left behind a very definite 
clew.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Tn the form of thumb and finger prints 
on the cigarette case from which the chain 
was taken. These prints I took the 
trouble to photograph. They were quite 
distinet on the polished silver of the case 
itself.” 

“And _ doubtless 
husband’s!”’ 

“On the contrary, the newer prints were 
those of a woman’s fingers. They were 
quite distinct—as distinct, in fact, as the 
thumb and finger prints which you yourself 
left on the flower-vase when you put it 
back for me on your dressing table upstairs.” 

“But I’m still afraid this leads to 
nothing, Mr. Weidler.”’ 

““Execuse me, but it leads to something 
of the utmost importance. I took the lib- 
erty of photographing all these finger prints 
and later comparing them. And I found 
the prints on the cigarette case identical 
in every respect with the prints on the 
flower-vase—the same islands and loops 
and whorls!”’ 

““And what do you infer from this?’’ was 
the quiet-voiced inquiry. 

“Remembering that these papillary 
ridges on your fingers and mine and every- 
body else’s are permanent and personal, 
that they afford over two dozen distinct 
points of reference, I can infer only one 
thing. In fact, it is not an inference; it is 
a proof positive.” 

“And that is?” 

“You refuse to guess?” 

“T can only surmise it means that I must 
at some time or other have opened my 
husband’s cigarette case for him—which I 
readily admit.’”’ And she laughed at the 
needlessness of the confession. 

“That must have been very recently,” 
argued Weidler after a second or two of 
thought. 

“There I’m afraid I must dispute your 
claim,”’ she promptly retorted. 

“Then I must go on to the next feature— 
the turquoise ring. It seemed odd to me, 
Mrs. Dunseith, that a ring, a man’s ring, 
of so little intrinsic value, should have been 
kept as it was and where it was.’’ 

“Why do you say that?”’ 

“Because, as with most women, senti- 
ment is strong with you. And I saw that it 
was for sentimental reasons that you kept 
this ring. I also made sure that its pres- 
ence in your jewel-case was not an accident. 
You had assured yourself of its presence 
there, trivial as it was in value, on the very 
morning when the diamonds were taken. 
You knew it was there and you knew when 
Iremovedit. So that ring puzzled me. It 
was not your husband’s—it never had been 
his. I also knew that with a woman of your 
character there could be no—no irregular 
relationships, no secret friendships.”’ 

“Thank you!” was her ironic murmur. 

“So I looked elsewhere for an explana- 
tion. In doing this I was helped out by the 
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fact that inside the ring could still be dis- 
cerned the initials A. W. After thinking 
the matter over I came to a conclusion. 
And later I found this conclusion to be 
correct.” 

“And?” she queried, watching his face. 
_ “This ring, Mrs. Dunseith, is a family 
ring.” 

“T have never heard that disputed!” 


“What is more, Mrs. Dunseith, it is your | 


father’s ring.” 


“T was not aware that I had a father,”’ 


she slowly and coldly articulated. 

““Very few persons, I think, were or are 
aware of that fact. But I made it my 
business to fe 

“Pardon me,” she cut in, a little shrill- 
voiced and unsteady, ‘‘but what is all this 
leading up to? Why are you favoring 
me with the fruits of your undoubtedly 
ingenious imagination?” 

“Merely to tell you those things about 
yourself which you decline to tell.’ 

“But you are telling me nothing about 
myself,” she contended, fixedly meeting 
his half-abashed stare. 

“Then JT’ll have to be more explicit, 
Mrs. Dunseith. Your maiden name is 
Marion Wilby, and you were born at 
Wiesbaden just twenty-seven years ago. 
Your father was Alfred Wilby.” He raised 


, 


a hand to silence her as she was about | 


to speak. ‘‘Please do not interrupt me. 
Alfred Wilby made a living by restoring 


pictures and copying Old Masters. He took | 


you to Rome when you were seven years 
old, and there your mother died. He was 
a very clever artist; but after that he did 
not copy Old Masters. He did brushwork 
and etching and steel-engraving of another 
kind, work which you could never under- 
stand. But it brought him in a good deal 
of money, enough to educate you in a 
Swiss convent. You were very fond of your 
father. He in turn was very fond of you.” 

“TI don’t care to hear this!” the white- 
faced woman suddenly cried out. But 
Weidler went on as though her words had 
not reached him. 

“When you were seventeen he began 
teaching you to paint. 
in Florence then most of the time, though 
twice during the next year or so you made 
trips to America. You grew into an 
especially good miniature painter. Your 
father even used to get you to copy Italian 
and Austrian postage stamps to show your 
cleverness. One day he asked you to make 
a copy of an American banknote. That 
same day you learned that he made his 
living by counterfeiting.” 

She rose from her chair, but with a 
motion more peremptory than he had 
seemed capable of he silenced her. 

“On that same day, too, you left him. 
You went to an English family in Pisa for 
the winter. They took you back to London 
with them. In London for two years you 
worked for a Mrs. Brooke-Cooper, doing 
small portraits in color and sometimes 
painting on china. You even opened a 
studio of your own later on, where you did 
miniatures onivory. You liked that work. 
It protected you; it brought you in con- 
tact with women, and only women. Then 
you heard that the chances were better 
in New York. You opened a studio in 
Thirty-third Street. You were rather suc- 
cessful here, but you found yourself less 
protected—and even good men can make 
life hard for a beautiful woman. The fol- 
lowing spring you decided to go to Rome 
for a rest. There you met William Dun- 
seith, who was motoring from Naples to 
Cherbourg. Hewanted tomarryyou. You 
ran away, went pell-mell back to London. 
He followed you there and again wanted to 
marry you. You asked for a year’s time. 
Before the year was up, however, he came 
back to London. You were married in 
St. George’s Chapel there.” 

“Ts that all?”’ asked the woman, staring 
at the man in front of her. She had not 
moved. Her face was disturbed by no 
suddenly awakened emotion. The only 
noticeable change was its complete absence 
of color. 

“Ts that all?’”’ she repeated, her quiet 
voice tremulous with what might have been 
anger or indignation. ‘‘For most pieces of 
pure fiction, I believe, end with the marriage 
of the heroine!” 

“This unfortunately cannot end with 
the marriage,”’ Weidler told her, and by this 
time the note of hesitation had quite gone 
from his speech. ‘‘ You passed completely 
out of your father’s life, Mrs. Dunseith, 
and you thought that he had passed com- 
pletely out of yours. You felt this be- 
cause under the name of Alfred Rickey his 
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crimes placed him where in time you knew 
they would place him. I mean that Alfred 
Rickey was sentenced to twenty years in 
Sing Sing for forgery and counterfeiting. 
In a man of his age and his broken health 
this meant life imprisonment. You knew 
it. But that is not what I want to talk 
about.” 

There was a certain timidity in his 
kindly and commonplace face as he looked 
up at} the heaving-shouldered woman. 
When he spoke again, however, it was in 
the same quiet and matter-of-fact tones as 
before. 

“What I have to talk about is another 
man, a younger man by the name of 
Crotty—Pipe Crotty. He served five 
years in Sing Sing for perjury and false 
claims against transportation companies. 
He is what we call an accident faker. He 
made his living that way. In Sing Sing 
he came to know Alfred Rickey. From him 
Crotty found out certain things. On his 
release Crotty, knowing what he did, made 
ita point tolook youup. He threatened to 
expose what he called your past. You were 
afraid to let your husband know your father 
was a criminal—you dreaded the idea of 
being associated in your husband’s mind 
with a jailbird. So you bought Crotty off. 
You met his efforts at blackmail. You 
practically handed him over a necklace of 
emeralds and matched pearls. This is the 
necklace that was stolen some six months 
ago. You let him steal it. Then Crotty, 
sure of his ground, came still again. And 
this time, to buy him off, you took from 
your wall safe with your own hands the 
diamond chain your husband had locked up 
there. Crotty now has those stones and 
you know he has them!”’ 

She sat silent and motionless until he 
had finished speaking. He did not look 
directly into her face, but he seemed con- 
scious of the fact that behind that white 
mask the disordered legions of thought 
were being once more forlornly marshaled 
and arrayed to meet the enemy that had so 
completely disrupted them. 

“T think you have made a terrible mis- 
take,” she slowly said. And for the first 
time he saw the great look of hunger that 
burned in her unhappy eyes. 

Weidler stood up. ‘‘No, Mrs. Dunseith, 
I think it is you who have made a terrible 
mistake. You have not been honest and 
outspoken, when honesty might have made 
away with this whole problem.”’ 

Her throat shook with a sob. 

“You mean that I, too, am a sort of 
accident faker, as you call it?” 

“That is not the mistake I mean. Your 
husband is a man who lays claim to several 
millions. The loss of a necklace or a 
diamond chain is not of great importance 
to him. But the loss of his wife’s confidence, 
of her trust in him, must be something 
quite different.” 

She made one forlorn effort, the last 
effort of pride, to recall the flying legions. 

“T’m afraid,” she tremulously com- 
plained, ‘‘that we are wandering very far 
from the case!” 

“But that case will be repeated,’ per- 
sisted Weidler. ‘‘The emergency will arise 
again the same as before. This man Crotty 
has fixed his teeth in you and he’ll hang on. 
He’ll keep bleeding you. And each time 
he’ll demand more than the last time.” 

She sat studying Weidler with wide and 
unseeing eyes. They were very beautiful 
eyes. And it was balm to Weidler’s simple 
soul to see that the old antagonism no 
longer burned in them. 

She was still facing the detective when 
the door opened and her husband stepped 
into the room. Dunseith’s own face was 
heavy with trouble. So self-absorbed was 
he that neither the pallor nor the still 
heaving shoulders of his wife came to his 
attention. 

“Well, it’s over!”’ he grimly announced. 

‘“What’s over?”’ demanded Weidler. 

“‘T’ve found the thief! She’s confessed 
to taking the diamonds!”’ 

“‘She’s confessed?’’ And Weidler, as he 
found himself echoing the other man’s 
words, turned about and faced Marion 
Dunseith. ; 

“Everything,” announced Dunseith, hold- 
ing out a sheet of writing before them. 
Weidler could see that his hand was shak- 
ing a little. “‘And unless I knew it to be 
| true, unless I’d seen this, I’d never have 
| believed it!” 

“T suppose not,” assented Weidler, 
staring down at his shoes. 

“And to think the thief was here in my 
own house all the time! To think that 


y? 


even my wife never suspected! 


“What do you mean? 
Weidler, looking up. 

“Just what I say. It wasI 
the maid, who stole the diam 
left this confession.” 

Weidler had long since learn 
emotions were not involved, 
of his own features. He mere 
ing the white face of the w 
turn sat watching her husba 
Dunseith cross to her side a 
written sheet in her hand. — 

Weidler’s career had render 
ful of every situation he cot 
prehend. A feeling of } 
through him. He was depr 
consciousness of unmerited ¢ 
even in that moment he rem 
first fleeting impression of her— 
such as hers would in some y; 
elicit the devotion, the allegiane 
about her. 

“Then I suppose the case is elo 
the unhappy Weidler. 

‘*Yes, the case is closed,” said t 
unhappy owner of the house. 
saw his wife bending white-fai 
maid’s confession he crossed 
and placed one hand on h 
The movement was a trivial on 
it he was able to throw a sens 
radeship, of sympathy, that was 
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EIDLER, as he went sloy 
wide stairway, looked af 
It was already close to midnigh 
his customarily stolid face wet 
able signs of weariness, as thous 
had been a long and trying one 
He was in turn conscious 
Dunseith’s changed appear 
ment he stepped into the 
Louis Quinze room. And that ¢ 
soon perceived, extended to mor 
looks. The older trace of carele 
had gone from her. She seer 
fragile, more faded even—and if 
to think that a picture in whi 
once taken so keen if at most ani 
delight had been temporarily s 
aging patina of time and trouble 
“Tt was I who sent for you 
Mr. Weidler,” she said with h 
shadow of a smile. 
“T was hoping you woul 
quiet retort. — 
“But it was yesterday m 
I first telephoned,” she begai 
his retort made it necessary t 
position. ‘‘And I have been we 
since!” 
“‘T’d have come sooner, Mrs. 
but I have been busy—busy 
I could not possibly neglect. 
J’ll now confess, is over and done 
She waited patiently until | 
She waited with a punctiliot 
not escape him, for, immu 
she had no ear for the trivialit 
“T don’t think I can sta 
longer!’’ she suddenly cried 
unexpectedly odd and und 
ment of the body. And it 
Weidler looked up that he saw ' 
actual tears in her eyes. 
“Stand what?” he inqui 
inadequately. 
““What Lucy Braley said 


sion is not true. She did 
diamonds. She could never h 
a thing!”’ 


“But she confessed to it. 
seems to make that conf 
plausible.” 

“That confession was an 1 
did it deliberately. It was a 
shield the real thief.” 

“‘Then who is the real thie’ 

She met his gaze without 
her face was as colorless as 1 
that encircled her throat. _ 

“T think you know that,” 

“But do you?” 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I?”’ she eriet 
the diamonds. I’m the onl} 4 
house!” 

She glanced up through 
Weidler’s utterly unmoved face 
_ Yes, I knew that, Mrs. 
quietly acknowledged. me! 
along!” For one fleeting 
homely face harbored a Ss! 
trouble that made so tragic t 
woman in front of him. 

“T was too happy!” wasy 
ery. “It was too much to e! 
too good to last!” 

“What was?” asked We 
now heavy with fatherly sy 
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“Everything!” was the unhappy ) 
woman’s vague reply. And Weidler sat 
without moving, plainly embarrassed by 
her tears. 

“Have you tried —— I mean have you 
thought to Have you talked it over 
at all with your husband?” he finally 
succeeded in saying. 

“T’ve been afraid to,’’ she confessed. 
““T’m too much of a coward to face it!” 

Weidler waited in embarrassed silence, 
for she was crying again, notwithstanding 
her struggle to remain calm. She mopped 
her eyes with her lacework mockery of a 
handkerchief and looked up at him. 

“This man Crotty said that with 
money he could obtain a pardon for— 
for Alfred Rickey. He made me believe 
he could get him away to Italy, where he 
wanted to live for the rest of his life. He 
claimed it was only a matter of money— 
of money that couldn’t mean a great deal 
to me!” 

“And you believed that?’ demanded 
Weidler. 

“T believed it, of course. 
brought me letters ——”’ 

““Concocted by a colleague who is the 
cleverest forger outside of Ossining!” 

“But you can’t be sure of that!” 

““T’m positive!” 

“Why are you?” 

“Do you insist upon knowing, even 
though it—it may make you feel bad?” 

“Yes, I’d rather know,” she murmured. 

“Because Alfred Rickey died the same 
month that Crotty was released from 
Sing Sing.” 

“Died?”’ she echoed. She sat there for 
what seemed to Weidler an interminable 
space of time, staring in front of her. Her 
pallor and her sustained silence began to 
frighten him a little. 

“Tt’s over,” he said in a lowered voice. 
And in the next breath he felt the need of 
excusing that lapse into emotionalism by a 
neutralizing burst of anger. ‘‘And this 
cur Crotty was lying—lying in everything!” 

“But everything he said seemed so 
true,’”’ she absently contended. 

“Tt must have seemed true or you’d 
never have done what you did!” 

“Oh, I was too cowardly even to do 
what you think. I merely left the dia- 
monds where he could come and take 
them. Lucy Braley saw me go down and 
unlock the door that night. She saw me, 
but she could not understand it all. She 
thought it was something different. And 
she thought she was helping me, shielding 
me, by doing what she did!”’ 

“T knew Crotty had come to the house,”’ 
admitted Weidler. 

“How could you have known that?” 

‘“‘By the fingerprints he left on the rose- 
wood hall table when he took the stones. 
One hour at headquarters showed me who 
the owner of those fingerprints was and 
what his record was.” 

“But how will it end?” asked the 
unhappy woman. “How can it end?” 

“Tt is already ended, Mrs. Dunseith. 
As I told you, I was delayed in answering 
your summons, urgent as it seemed. I was 
engaged in following up Crotty, for I knew 
he’d been afraid to sell the stones, that he 
still carried them. At eight o’clock tonight 
Crotty became involved in a quarrel with 
an East Side colleague of his. He accused 
this East Sider of picking his pocket. 
Before the end of that quarrel Crotty was 
blackjacked just below Suicide Corner, off 
the Bowery. At eleven o’clock tonight he 
died of a fractured skull on the operating 
table at the hospital.” 

“Oh, what a mistake it all was,’’ Mrs. 
Dunseith cried out in her helpless misery. 

“Yes, it was a mistake,’’ acknowledged 
Weidler. ‘‘For it was not a friend of 
Crotty’s who picked his pockets; it was a 
friend of mine.” 

“Of yours?” 

“Yes,”’ said Weidler, reaching down into 
his pocket and lifting out the small chain of 
diamonds mounted on flexible platinum. 
“But the greatest mistake, I think, was on 
your part, in not going to your husband 
and telling him everything from the first.”’ 

Her head dropped a little as she struggled 
to fight back her tears. 

“JT shall tell him,” she finally said. 
“T shall tell him everything.” : 

Weidler, rising to his feet, stood staring 
down at the crown of tangled gold above 
the slender column of her neck. 

Then he took a deep breath and buttoned 
his coat. ‘‘And now, if you don’t mind, I’m 
going down to get those wires busy and see 
how soon we can get that maid of yours 
back to you!” 


He even 
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Fred Clarke 
says: 
GEO. P. IDE & CO., 


Troy, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I like to boost a good 
thing. Here’s my O. K. on Silver 
Collars. Haven't had a buttonhole 
tear out since wearing them, and that’s 
a mighty pleasing experience for me. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) FRED C. CLARKE. 


Name of Collar Illustrated 


LINTON 


oe ae FROM PHOTO BY 
CARL J, HORNER, BOS. 
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Ide 
Collars& 


In Canada 3 for 50c 
are made in styles to fit every man 
and every occasion. The continued 
fit and individuality of each style of 


Ide Silver Collars is assured by the 
LINOCORD BUTTONHOLES 
that won’? stretch and don’t tear out. 
Ample scarf space. Prove this— 
they last longer in the laundry. 


Send for Our Attractive Style Book 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
491 River Street, TROY, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE 
For All Kinds 
of Boats 


> With Fittings, in- 
cluding Propeller and Shafting, Stuff- 
ing Box, Wiring, ete. Absolute- 
ly reliable. Extra power and 
extra wear. Compact, 
silent, low running 
cost. Perfect 2-cycle 
reversing engine. 
2-Year Guarantee. 
So simple a woman 
= or child can run it, 
= Thousands in use in 
s every civilized portion 
of the globe. Our Ma- 
7 rine Engine Catalog 
? describes the complete 
line. Free on request. 
Also Stationary Engines 
in all sizes. Catalog Free 


Spring St.,EauClaire, Wis. 


Money Maker 


. Pound of sugar makes 30 five- 
wf cent packages delicious candy 
—sells like wild fire—eighth 
season—thousands used—original 
investment returned many times 
over first season—Empire 


Candy Floss Machine 


making sure big profits everywhere. 

Pop-Corn — Peanut Roaster —Ice 

» Cream Cone Machine. Get cata- 

log O. Home Ice Plant—sure win- 

ner. Catalog 100 tells about it. 
Agents’ Proposition Extraordinary 

Stevens Manufacturing and Supply Co. 


Makers and Distributors Stevens’ Pocket Lighter 
Non-leaking Tire Valve—Full Line Auto accessories 


Dept. K 1225 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Why Dealers are Glad to Sell Jap-a-lac 


ECAUSE of the demand for Jap-a-lac. , Jap-a-lac advertising makes 
customers—Jap-a-lac quality holds them. Housewives everywhere are 
learning the countless uses of Jap-a-lac. They are learning that 


aden 


Everything from Cellar to Garvck 
Jap-a-lac is made in 21 different 


shades and Natural (Clear). 

It pays the dealer to sell Jap-a-lac and 
not a substitute. It pays the housewife 
to insist on getting Jap-a-lac—and to 
refuse imitations. 

We are now offering Jap-a-lac in 10c 
cans—larger quantities as desired. Write 
for booklet of many money-saving uses 
for Jap-a-lac in the home. Dealers’ 
proposition on request. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories: Cleveland, O., Toronto, Can.; 
Branches: New York, Chicago 


Special prices to boat 
builders and agents. . 
Northwestern Steel &Iron Works ,306 
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$84.30 for this ne 


including the “M 10”:series of Columbia 
Double-Disc Records and Record Album 


Until July 1, delivered ON APPROVAL by 7500 dealers, payment terms $7 a month—no ii 


no extras—and subject to a guarantee of full satisfaction. 


Or $75 flat for the instrument alone. No other upright instrument has ever been offered for less than $100, with NC 


at all times to serve all the purposes of such a table, worthy of its place 

in any part of any room in the house, yet likewise ready to provide 
music of any class you happen to desire, and capable of all the quality of 
tone of any instrument by which you may happen to judge it. 

This newest musical instrument, with the “‘M 10” outfit of records—a 
total of 24 different selections, sufficient for an entire evening’s delightful 
entertainment, together with an album to contain them—costs you just 
$84.30, and until July Ist, may be paid for at the rate of $7 a month, and will 
be delivered on approval by your dealer. Besides the ‘‘M 10” series of 
records, do not miss the opportunity of hearing this most versatile of all 
musical instruments render selections by LilZan Nordica, Olive Fremstad, 
Mary Garden, Emmy Destinn, Alice Nielsen, Zenatello, David Bispham, 
Maria Gay and any of the other great artists whose voices appeal to you. 


P AHIS new Grafonola ‘‘ Princess’’ is a beautiful mahogany table, ready 


Go to Your Nearest Dealer 


The nearest one of 7500 dealers will place this complete 
outfit in your home on free trial, giving you an opportunity to 
combine an evening’s entertainment with a thorough demon- 
stration, and guaranteeing the outfit to be exactly as advertised 
or money refunded. 


<= 


If by any chance there is no dealer in your neighborhood 
who is prepared to supply you, drop us a line and we will see 
that your inquiry is attended to. 


With lid and tone-shutters close 
completely concealed musical in 
ment, servingasa handsome smallt 


The tone-shutters are opened or clo 
by turning this little knob 


e 
Columbia Phonograph Company, General 
Box 328, Tribune Building, New York 
TORONTO —McKinnon Bailding. (Prices in Canada plus duty.) 
but the fast- sing Columbia demand affords splendid 
Dealers Everywhere, por insice tar MORE DEALERS. Waite ha for traale arcana 


Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 


Colt nba Gre afonola 
“Nonpareil” ——$150 


Columbia Hornless Graphophone Columbia Grafonola 
* “Lyric’— $25 “Favorite”’—— $50 
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olumbia Grafonola 


The “Princess” 


rst announcement of the 

ye-shutters, replacing the ~ : 

o small doors, and pro- ARS ‘Ls. : 
ding more sightly, more ; SSO 
ective and more conven- 

it control of tone-volume. 
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turning the small knob, it is 
y to partly or completely close 
2 tone-shutters at the opening 
the sound-chamber, regulating 
> volume of music without affect- 
y its tonal integrity. | 


t Exclusive Columbia Feature 


WB There are other 
“olumbia Grafonolas | ; 
at other prices | El ce. 
iraphophones from $17,582 up) . ! : 
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In Every Sense of The Word 


A “Perfect” Roadster—$900 


UILT on an “’exclusive” chassis. _ Ex- 
clusively designed as a Roadster— every inch of it. 


Looks ‘‘more’’ of a Roadster than nine-tenths of the cars sold 
as such, because ‘‘Underslung’’ construction and its graceful lines 
are remarkably adapted for Beauty, Comfort and 


Speed. 


Fast enough to give you sixty miles and over without trying, but— 


Safe, because ‘‘Underslung’’ construction carries the load close to the road 


with as much 
Clearance as the ordinarily constructed car. 


In Every Sense of the Word —“ Perfect” 


That is why it has “outsold”? all others. 


Specifications: Motor 25 H. P.; 334 x 414; Wheel Base, 100 inches; 
Magneto and Batteries (dual ignition); Transmission (Selective); Hyatt Roller 
Bearings throughout Transmission and Axle; Three Speeds Forward, one 
Reverse; Morgan & Wright Tires, 32 x 314; Standard Equipment; Five Lamps; 
Generator; Horn; Complete Tool Equipment. (Folding Glass Windshield 
and Mohair Top and Top Boot $50 extra. ) 


Write for Catalog “B” of Regal Cars 


Buy by name — Please ask your 
dealer for your choice— either 


PAD or CORD 


The Boston Garter is made in these two & 
styles shown here. The quality—the care with which 
it is made—the correct shape —careful stitching — 
the moulded rubber button and rustless trimmings 
mean more expense to us but no added cost to you. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


OR BY MAIL 
Either style—Lisle 25 cents. Silk 50 cents. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Also makers of the famous fled Sip Hose Supporter for women and children. 
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Inner Secrets of a Reale 
Estate Broker's Rise 


(Continued from Page 17) 


landscape was an ideal spot for a bleachery 
and that such a plant was even then con- 
templated. Within a year the home-lover 
was looking down into a belching chimney! 

““Here, then, were two typical instances 
in which brokers had the power to guide 
and educate. These brokers, like many 
another, bartered away their chances to 
attain power and profit in their com- 
munities. As a result of such deals hun- 
dreds of real-estate men go about branded 
without realizing it. Then they wonder 
why shrewd operators always go round the 
corner to some other real-estate office when 
a big deal is on. 

“‘Of course the owner who has bought 
undesirable property wants to unload, and 
he is always able to find a broker to help 
him. There will always be sellers and 
brokers of that sort. As for me, I want 
none of such business. When a man has 
been ‘stung’ I advise him to take his loss 
and next time to hunt up a dependable 
broker before he plunges. 

“There is little satisfaction trying to 
educate the seller who sets out deliberately 
to swindle somebody; but there’s a lot 
of satisfaction in educating men—either 
sellers or buyers—who are led astray 
merely by their own lack of knowledge. 
Here is the golden field for the real-estate 
man. The owner can be taught to handle 
his property so that it pays a normal 
revenue and the purchaser can be shown 
the pitfalls that lurk in his path. 

“T have often seen property rendered 
practically worthless through the ignorance 
of owners. On the other hand, I have re- 
peatedly doubled the income on rental 
property by changing the class of tenants, 
or by alterations, or by the acquirement 
and improvement of adjacent property. 
One business building, for instance, stood 
vacant a year because it was out of date for 
merchandising purposes. When I took 
charge of the estate I sent a man out to 
investigate the requirements of various 
trades, with the idea of finding a class of 
tenants that might be colonized. We 
learned that a number of small concerns 
working in hairgoods, feathers, and the 
like, were dissatisfied with their conditions 
and willing to move. Some alterations in 
the vacant building were made and it 
became loft property that was fully taken 
within a few months. In net returns it 
became a very valuable holding. More- 
over, it gave the neighborhood a personal- 
ity that increased the value of the property 
adjacent. This sort of service—and there 
are a hundred variations through which it 
may operate—measures the value of the 
broker and agent.” 


The Need of Legal Knowledge 


‘Before the real-estate man can educate 
others, however, he must educate himself. 
Once a client sent me to another state to 
investigate a proposed purchase. The 
local broker, I found, could tell me prac- 
tically nothing about special-assessment 
procedure, tax limitation or other things 
vitally important. What sort of advice, 
then, had he been giving his clients? 
Once I heard of a blind man who helped 
a lame man across the street. An auto- 
mobile came along and knocked them both 
down, and after a while the lame man 
sued the blind man for damages. The 
latter resisted the suit on the ground that 
the plaintiff knew a blind man was leading 
him. The judge threw the case out of 
court, declaring that both were fools. 

“Whichever way I turn in the real- 
estate field I see a blind broker helping 
a lame owner across the street. I can’t 
recall an instance, however, in which a 
blind broker ever retired with a bank ac- 
count big enough to support him. I’ve 
known a few who had mahogany-trimmed 
offices for a while, but the mahogany 
belonged to somebody else. 

“Even before I had gone far with my 
first selling campaign, I saw that I was 
very short on real-estate law. To correct 
this defect I took a year’s course of 
lectures in an evening law school. Here I 
discovered some astonishing things about 
contracts; about.the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and broker and _ principal; 
about estates from marriage and inherit- 
ance; about titles and mortgages—and a 
hundred other points that affect real estate. 
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(The All-Gray Package 


Composed of five rem 
able trays, containing g 
erous portions of 
following Johnston 
Vorites : 


— Bitter Sweets. 


— Milk Chocolate Cream 


(New Assortment) 


— Butter Scotch and Not 
Chocolate Dipped. 


— Full Cream Caramels 


Chocolate Dipped. 


—Assorted Nut Meats, 
Chocolate Dipped. 


$1.00 of your dealer. If hee 
not ae you we will send 
you, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of stamps or 
money order. 
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Ghe Aristocrat of Knitted Coa 
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OUR wardrobe is # 
without ‘““MARINE 
the Aristocrat of Knitted o 
for men who prize ‘‘the } 
niceties of dress and crat 
individuality. Y 


Pure worsted—full fash 
knitted to shape —hand-f 
everlastingly ges 
shape-keeping— : 
supremely “smart.” 


Retails for $3.00 
to $15.00. Silk 
Coats, $15.00 to | 

$75.00... “Fora 
postcard we’ll 

send you the ¢ 
name of a dealer 
near you and 4@ 
our fascinating © yV 
booklet *‘S.’? > Ww 


Marinette 
Knitting Mills 


Marinette, Wis. 
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The tools a 
srist needs most 


> ‘LIGHT car or tire 


troubles become 
real troubles if the 
right kind of tool is 
* not at hand. 
Vexatious delays due 
to the lack of the right 
ols are unknown to the 
otorist who carries the 


ing's ¢ Spencer 
AUTO TOOL KIT 


“*The tools that are guaranteed’’ 


Contains just the tools that the 
iotorist needs while on the road— 
ympactly arranged in a well-made, 
urable canvas bag. Individual com- 
artments prevent the tools from 
ittling, marring or scratching. 

All are drop-forged of high-grade steel, 


‘operly hardened, and carefully assembled, 
suring strength and easy action. 


Any mechanic will tell youthat B &S Tools 
‘e the most efficient, dependable, durable. 


The B&S AutoTool Kit 


is on sale everywhere 


k forthe BG S trade mark 
onevery tool you buy. 


tetoday forfreecatalogH. 


'Billings & Spencer Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers 
of drop-forgings 


side is an unsightly drying yard—the 
am attractive, well-kept lawn — no 
—no poles. 

soon as the washing is out of the way 
‘yer can be easily and quickly removed. 
er dryers are made in one piece, heavy 
ard to handle. The 


LL’S CLOTHES DRYER 


wo light parts and a moment’s work 
es it from the yard with no tax upon 
rength. y, 

3set up with equal ease and all danger 
ident to your clothes prevented by the 
t device which locks the reel in place. 
— Hill Dryer When Folded ——>— 
Aby leading dealers everywhere. If they 
t supply you we will. Send for Illus- 
| Folder No. 1 and your dealer's name. 


- HILL DRYER CO. 
Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Bic Moy nares 
STROPPER FREE 
Similar stroppers sell for$3.00. 
You shopld have no trouble 
giving it away with every sale 


man wants. You make 98c profit on 
of Tex. sold 12 first day out. 
once for free outfit to workers. 

per Co., 5868 Barny Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


| Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
f also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog. 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. 
1131 E. 24th St, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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You know a vast number of situations and 
complications have arisen in the past, and 
have been decided by the courts and set 
down as established rules. Yet today 
brokers and owners are drifting on the 
same old rocks because they don’t know 
how to navigate. 

“T ean put my finger right now on 
brokers who can’t tell you the definition of 
‘constructive eviction,’ or the meaning of a 
condemnation clause, or the legal situation 
that arises when a purchaser takes posses- 
sion before the delivery of the deed. Very 
few owners know these things either. I 
knew one investor who secured an option 
on a piece of property which the vendor 
refused to sell when the time came. The 
announcement of extensive business im- 
provements in the vicinity had made the 
property much more valuable. When the 
purchaser attempted to enforce the sale in 
court it developed that the option was void 
through the failure of the broker to specify 
some of the minor details of the proposed 
terms of sale. Thus the customer lost a 
hundred thousand dollars’ profit and the 
broker lost his fee. 

“You see, there are plenty of people who 
are glad to avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge and skill of the reliable real-estate 
expert. In the United States, for instance, 
there are pretty nearly a million widows 
with more orless property. Widows arerich 
plunder for crooks. For twenty years I’ve 
been a widows’ man. I have a good many 
widows on my list who’ve grown wealthy 
during my administration of their affairs, 
and there isn’t one who’s grown poorer. 

‘‘Please understand me however. No 
ordinary real-estate methods will bring 
you this class of business. You can’t sell 
one woman a gold brick today and expect 
to see a lot of women come up in their 
automobiles tomorrow.” 


The Real Estate of the Future 


“T don’t know of any other business that 
offers competent men without capital such 
opportunities—and I don’t know of any 
other safe investment that offers the oppor- 
tunity presented by real estate; but you 
can’t handle real estate on a wrong basis 
and make a success of it, any more than 
you can handle drygoods or machinery. 
That’s where most people blunder. The 
real-estate man is hedged in on every side 
by people who might be his customers— 
yet they run away when they see him com- 
ing. They prefer to keep their money in 
the bank, or hidden away in a vault or a 
chest. They don’t trust the real-estate 
chaps and they haven’t the judgment to 
buy safely on their own account. 

“Of course the mediocre, dishonest, 
short-sighted brokers will always be with 
us. You'll find plenty of them ten years 
from now and you’ll find plenty of people 
who'll howl that real estate is a snare; but 
this doesn’t alter the fact that the market 
for real estate is growing fast, and is bound 
to grow faster as the population increases 
and communities grow. The broker who 
sets out to do an honest business has 
plenty of work awaiting him. The harder 
he digs the more woodchucks he is sure to 
find. When I walk or ride about New 
York I speculate on the changes the next 
generation will bring. New York must 
expand—the people must get farther 
away from their business. This means, for 
one thing, astonishing markets for the 
real-estate men. Suburban New York has 
scarcely begun to feel itself. 

“What is true of New York is relatively 
true of other centers. The next few dec- 
ades will witness vast changes in the mode 
of life of our city people. Suburban traffic 
will be revolutionized and the overflow will 
fill valley and hill. 

“Then the coming of modern ideas and 
quick-traffic facilities mean ever-growing 
opportunities for the real-estate man in the 
country. A great many of these country 
brokers don’t see their chance. I know one 
who did. He sent his boys to an agricul- 
tural school and then established them on 
a small experimental farm near his town. 
The things those boys accomplished opened 
the eyes of the whole countryside to the 
possibilities of the land thereabout. 
broker suddenly found a most extraordinary 
market for farms that had Jain dormant 
a lifetime! 

““You see, success often lies at a man’s 
door; but success is timid and it has to be 
coaxed before it’ll come in.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


articles by Edward Mott Woolley. The sixth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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What You Get for the Difference of 
About 5% in the Price of 


TIRES 


HE superiority of Firestone Tires has been proven so conclu- 

sively in speedway contests, road races and every day service, 

that many motorists believe they cost much more than ordinary 
tires. True, the extra value that quality always commands is there, but 
Firestone methods of manufacture enable a low selling price. 


For Instance — 


Only the most modern devices known to the science of tire building are found in 
our immense factory—the largest of its kind in the world—completed last year, and 
tripling our output to satisfy the increased demand. 

Not only is the Firestone a hand-made tire, but Firestone methods limit each work- 
man to a certain number each day, ensuring the utmost efficiency in each tire;—the enor- 
mously increased demand for our tires has never been accompanied by any short-cut 
methods in the Firestone factory. 

We reject all fabric that does not test to a tensile strength of at least 300 lbs.;—less 
than 1-6 of 1 per cent of all cotton fabric is good enough for Firestone Tires. 

Firestone quality of rubber is the most durable known, and the most expensive to pro- 
duce;—a worthy product of ten years devoted exclusively to perfection in tire manufacture. 


In short, the Firestone way of getting extra mileage out ofa tire is to build 


extra mileage izfo it;—-and the best investment in tires today is the mileage you 
buy for that 5 per cent difference in price over tires made the ordinary way, 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


? 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 


Akron, Ohio, and All Principal Cities 


are widely distributed, because they 
are carefully ~designed’ from ad- 


b. vanced styles of London and 
WN to the New York taste. 
Under the KENYON label, you 
can buy any type of outer garment 
froma Great Coat to a Motor Duster. 
The KENREIGN rain-proofing 
secures the addition of protection in 
all weathers, as well as preserving 
the appearance and life of the fabrics. 
Moderately priced ($5 to $45), | 
no article of apparel is so deserv- { 
edly popular. i 
Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere } 
5 j 
C. Kenyon Company | 
New York — — { Wholesale 


‘Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
At B’way & 23rd St... { Salesrooms ) 


Paris 


Chicago 
Corner Jackson 


and Fifth 
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ANY novices in the delightful art of photography become dis- j 
satished with their work because they do not use the finest “| 
camera and film and paper that may be secured for the amount they 4 
spend for their initial outfit—just as beginners in music become dis- | 
couraged when they practice on an instrument of indifferent quality. 
The theory that “‘anything is good enough to learn on” is costly and 
wrong. Because of this ia 


The Superb 


ANSCO | 


Camera has been pro- E ; 

4 duced by the makers §«” 

of 98 per cent. of all 

*, professional cameras 

J made in the United 

Y States during the past 
60 years. 


It has been simplified so 
that you (if you have 
never photographed) may 
use it as easily as if it did 
not possess professional 
quality. 


Ansco Film will make pic- 

tures that are sharp, clear, 

and of rich and correct color 

value, and Cyko paper, from 

the same factories, is used by the 

most noted amateur and professional 

{ photographers in this country. Cyko 

? isthe prizewinner atallphotographic 
exhibitions. 


Twenty Styles of Ansco Cameras, $2 to 
$55, are shown in our catalog, “ The 
Settled Fact.”” Elbert Hubbard’ has’ pub- 
lished a preachment, ‘Snap Shots and Educa- 
tion.”” We shall be glad to send both to you. 


§ 


Independent dealers everywhere sell Ansco 
products. Let us put you in touch with your 
nearest Ansco dealer. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in Overcoat 
Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does All that Higher Priced 
4 


CORNELL Cottages, Garages, Churches, 
School Houses, and Portable Buildings 


of every kind are built in sectional units 
Cornell Portable Buildings are better and less in 
price than home made. They are water and weather proof, 
Painted inside and out, colors of your selection. I ]lus- 
trated Art Catalog, 4c stamps, tells more. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
413 Lehigh St., Ithaca, N.Y. ~ 


Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
- chine Factory, sold 
on amoney-back- 
2 unless- satisfied 
guaranty. Wt. 
76 oz. You 
can carry for 
home use, busi- 
ness or trips. 
Send for cata- 
logandAgts. 
==) Proposition. 


C. I. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


Never Sleep ona Sagging Spring 
It's Uncomfortable and Unhealthful 


For Your 
Comfort and Health Sleep 
on a Foster ““IDEAL’’ Spring 


ie cats 


ae 
5 ares Se, 
They are made to help refresh the tired and weary. With the as Sam 
Foster “IDEAL” Spring the'night’s sleep is more refreshing, Wide Awake 
because the Spring conforms to the. body, gently supporting it Facts — 
in a natural, healthful position. ; Nout 3 
There is no sagging or rolling to the center, even with persons out 
of unequal weight. 


Sleep 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


They are guaranteed for life. 


are sold on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. ‘ 
They are made plain 


Cost but little more than the ordinary kind. 

or upholstered, for metal or wood bedsteads. 

Send for our new book, “ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 
It is a book full of interest. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
140 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
20 Buchanan and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Makers of “IDEAL” Metal Bedsteads 
and Notseless Safety Criés—the 


This line with ““ IDEAL" 
Features, 

plate on 

the genuine. 


Sleep on the Foster IDEAL Spring 
Its Hygienic and Healthful 
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WHIPPEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


he meant to do; he meant to force the best 
people into his store. That really was the 
heart of his big idea. And he knew exactly 
how this could be done. The only question 
was how to do it with the capital at his 
disposal. 

Whippen didn’t know there was a science 
of advertising. He didn’t know that there 
were advertising bureaus and men who had 
given their life to the work. Even if he 
had, it is doubtful whether he wou d have 
used them, for it was his habit to do things 
in his own way. So he bent his energies 
to this new task. Whippen had a knack of 
simplifying problems. He asked himself 
what he wished to accomplish and then 
made for that goal in a straight line. In 
this case he wished to reach the best people 
and force upon their attention the fact that 
his candy cost more than any other candy 
in the world. It was clear then that he 
must use the mediums read by them. To 
make this selection was after all only a 
matter of common-sense. It was as easy 
to recognize the best papers as it was the 
best people. He picked out three dailies 
and two weeklies and sought their adver- 
tising managers. Without bravado he 
talked big. He wanted plenty of space and 
he was willing to make a six months’ con- 
tract. He told them that he was about to 
place upon the market the highest-priced 
candy that was ever sold. His factory and 
his lease of the finest store on the best street 
were vouchers for his responsibility. His 
personality and his enthusiasm did the rest. 
He secured his rates and secured his con- 
tracts. Then he wrote his advertisement. 
For the dailies, to run morning and evening 
for a week, he wrote the following—to be 
placed in the center of a three-column space: 


WHIPPEN’S 
THE HIGHEST-PRICED CANDY IN THE WORLD 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF THE POUND 
NEVER CHEAPER 
543 —— STREET 


For the weeklies he simplified this even 


more. Here he used just this: 
WHIPPEN’S 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF THE PouNnD 
: 543 —— STREET 


Lacoureur had at work in his factory 
three nieces who were extremely pretty. 
Whippen borrowed them for his store. 
They were very French, and when gowned 
in the costume he had had made for them, 
patterned after a picture he had seen, they 
were very attractive in appearance. They 
were naturally dainty, and in their old- 
fashioned gowns and immaculate white 
aprons made three as pretty pictures as you 
would ask to see. 

On October the fourth the store was 
ready and stocked with Lacoureur’s finest 
creations; on October fourth several thou- 
sands of the best people of the great metrop- 
olis were confronted with Whippen’s blunt 
announcement; on October fourth the 
doors of the new establishment were opened 
by Whippen himself; on October fourth 
the three pretty nieces stood ready to serve 
all who might enter. As for Whippen, he 
paced up and down upon the other side of 
the street and watched the best people as 
they passed before his door. It was at 
eleven-fifteen by his watch that he saw the 
first customer pause at the windows, look 
in and then enter. He himself crossed the 
street and entered. The man was looking 
over his wares. He saw him select five 
pounds, saw him gaze admiringly at one of 
the pretty nieces as she did up the package 
in the signed wrapper, saw him toss a bill 
upon the counter. Marie made change and 
handed him back what was left. Hestared 
at it a moment. 

‘Say, these must be good!’ heexclaimed. 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

And he went out. 

Now the encouraging thing about that 
first week was that though the sales were 
small, they increased day by day. On 
Saturday Whippen sold fifty pounds. He 
was well satisfied. During the second week 
Whippen ran the following advertisement: 


IF HE DOESN’T BUY YOU WHIPPEN’S HE 
DOESN’T BUY THE BEST 
A DOLLAR AND A HALF THE POUND 


On the whole Whippen liked that line 
better than any he had devised. It 
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the cutting edge, 
blades are hand forged — he 
ground _ perfectly. tempere 
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Safety Raze 


popularity is a perfect frame 
self-adjusting blade clip 
lather cup hinged for easy ¢ 
ing. Nothing to unscrew. 
Buy one! Most good 
sell them from $1.50 to 
If it does not give you th 


pleasant shave you ever h 
will refund your money chee 


Write for booklet—it has’ 


much interesting informatie 
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day service are what a boy ge 
“American Boy” Outing shoes. 
“Fase” Elk, the upper leather, is’ 
ally soft and pliable but still veryt 
and strong. Soles are Chrome, flexibl 
rubber ruler. Noted for their glove 1 
their honest construction clean ! 
through. Also madein the 
Menz © Ease” for men. 
Name always on sole 
and yellow l/abel, 


Menz “Ease” 


6 to 11 $3.00 


“American Boy ” 
1 to 5'%2— $2.50 
10 to 13/2 —$2.00 


CATALOG“C” 
illustrates all 
heights Menz 
Ease” and 
oe . 
American 


ice andcomfort. _ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “ 
sample of Menz ‘‘ Ease" Elk. We 
a dealer near you, but if we have 
duce the shoes direct to you from 
regular retail prices, delivery prepaid. 


Menzies Shoe Co. Makers 
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BOYS! This Ball Glove ar 
The Boys’ Magazine 6 me 


> fi) i ‘Edited by WALTER C. 
of this magazine is filled 4 
™) cinating stories and in: 
of intense interest to every 
partments devoted to TI 
Electricity, Mechanics, 
ography, Carpentry, Stam 
Colored covers and beaut 
throughout. This fielder 
by one of the foremost 
facturers, of finest tan le: 
leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. Gue 
Saction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 465 Main St., | 
The Bays’ Magazine at all news-stana, 


four nerves 
> wiser 


a your brain when they 
31 against that heavy, 
7 Havana tobacco. 
7t wait for your physi- 
1 to order you to mild 
ws. Smoke Havana 
ided with light domes- 
eaf—the 


sb Purng 
MILD 10c CIGAR 


“STRAITON G? STORM since 1857 


ime MRLs as Wilt. candace Vantaa 
vdroplane, Equipped with 6 H.P.2 cyl. 

otor, Speed 16 to 17 miles per hour. 

h H. P. Gray Motor same as in- 

6 stalled in this boat. Great 

value—perfect design and 


highest saps ln 
quality—absolutely guar- | 4 
anteed. Complete outfit 


» Immediate delivery—Gray 
Motors are made in the Largest 
Plant in the World Devoted 
ra Exclusively to the Manufac- 
of 2-cycle Motors. We make quick shipments. 
‘HP. Single cylinder of the same model, $55 
‘Sa high quality—complete outfit. . . 
E TODAY FOR BIG ENGINE BOOK 
\luable information about marine motors. Describes 
‘igh grade motors—3 to 36 H.P.,1, 2 and 3cylinders. 
OTOR CO.,5126 Motors Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


»No Money 


With Your Order 


5 DAYS TRIALin your own 
$| home, then 10 CENTS-A- 
“i, DAY payable monthly. 
=) Many of our customers 
pronouncethe EMERSON 
J the best typewriter made, 
ble, universal-keyboard, tabulator, back 
>-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch. 
for any typewriter made, until 
Even $20 after — ae you an EMERSON 
U CAN EARN ONE for a slight service, with- 
usonecent. We will mail you names of people 
n town or state who have recently earned 
without cost, or you may exchange your old 
or have a sample, or MAKE BIG MONEY 
sus. Liberal reward for your spare time. 
i enry County, State Bank, Woodstock. 
ir offers, on a postal card or in a letter to 
ail me your offers.’’s 


won Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 
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fg Brandt's Patented Automatic Ra- 

. fg 2r Stropper, automatically putsa 

edge on any razor, old style or 

safety. Big seller. Every man wants one. 
| Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 

A. Brandt Cutlery Co.,42 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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expressed exactly the fact he wished to es- 
tablish. He wanted her to understand that 
unless she received Whippen’s, she wasn’t 
getting the best. Manifestly Whippen’s 
was the best because it cost a dollar and a 
half a pound. Even if she couldn’t detect 
the difference, it was clear that no swain 
was gallant to his utmost who didn’t buy 
Whippen’s. Admitting that it was an 
extravagance, was it not by extravagant 
methods that a man expressed his regard? 
Extravagant speech, extravagant flowers, 
extravagant seats at the theater, extrava- 
gant dinners, extravagant candies—they 
were all silent evidences of an extravagant 
esteem. If she didn’t get Whippen’s she 
didn’t get the best. That was an end of the 
matter. Whippen was determined that 
every woman in the great metropolis should 
know that. He used the theater programs; 
he used the women’s journals; he made 
special terms with the best hotels to serve 
Whippen’s candies and no others. In two 
months there wasn’t a lovesick youth in 
the city with the energy to lay aside a 
dollar and a half who hadn’t bought a 
pound of Whippen’s. The sales increased 
by leaps and bounds. The store on Satur- 
days was a study in the gentle passion. 
And the candies made good, you under- 
stand. If they were no better they were 
just as good—plus the prestige Whippen 
had established for them. This prestige 
the best people were not only willing but 
glad to pay for. It gave them one more 
opportunity to display the fact that they 
bought only the best of everything. Whip- 
pen really deserved their gratitude for so 
advertising the price of his product that 
one had only to breathe ‘‘Whippen’s” for 
every one to understand that it cost one 
dollar and a half the pound. 

Whippen’s career was unusual in that it 
never received a setback. This was be- 
cause his enterprise was founded on a great 
truth. At the end of six months Whippen 
installed a soda fountain. He charged 
twenty cents a glass for mixtures that cost 
him less than five. He received it because 
it was served at Whippen’s, which as all the 
city by that time had learned stood for the 
highest price. Lacoureur was working day 
and night trying to keep pace with Whip- 
pen. It was impossible. He said as much 
to Whippen one day. ‘‘We must enlarge 
our plant,” he suggested. Right here is 
where Whippen again proved his genius. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘We’d better let 
well enough alone.’ : 

“But we could sell twice as much.” 

“‘Hasy as rolling off a log,” answered 
Whippen. “But we don’t want to. We 
are making money enough, and what’s the 
use of cheapening our product?” 

Whippen has held steadfastly to this 
rule. That’s why you can’t order Whip- 
pen’s by mail; that’s why you can’t buy it 
outside the great metropolis; that’s why 
every visitor to the great metropolis takes 
home a box of Whippen’s. That, in turn, is 
why Whippen’s business is permanent. 

Whippen goes back and forth to his fine 
estate in Centerville in a Limousine now. 
Lacoureur spends at least three months a 
year in Paris. It was after his return from 
his first trip that Lacoureur was all for 
establishing stores in Paris and London, but 
Whippen shook his head. ~ 

“We couldn’t do this anywhere else on 
earth,” he declared. “If people want 
Whippen’s they must come to Whippen’s.” 

So there the matter rests. It’s rather 
hard on those who live outside the great 
metropolis, because every one now knows, 
of course, that “if he doesn’t buy her 
Whippen’s he doesn’t buy the best.”” And 
there is at least one crisis in every man’s 
life when he doesn’t like to be thought mean. 


Al Pot Shot 


AEN who today is one of the biggest 
lawyers in California, physically and 
professionally, was defending his first 
case—a man charged with murder. The 
victim of the crime was a farmer, who had 
held several offices. The only eye-witness, 
a half-witted boy, was on the stand. 

“Did he say anything when he was 
shot?”’ asked the lawyer. 

“‘Uh-huh,” replied the boy. 

“Did you say anything in the presence 
of this defendant?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘What did you say?” 

“T says: ‘There! A road overseer, 
school trustee, constable, justice of the 
peace an’ supervisor —all gone to hell in one 


pop ? ” 
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hree out 

of every 
four Retailers 
who tried to 
figure out the 
simple problem 
Siven below got 
it wrong. 


Wholesale price $1.00 


Cost of doing 

business . . 22% 
Retailer’s profit 10% 
Retail selling price ? 


Basing your percentages on sell- 
ing price, thelanswer is not $1.32 


Inability to compute 
profits correctly is only one 
source of loss to the retailer. 


There are a dozen other 
holes through which your 
profits leak, Find them— 
and how to stop them —by 
getting this book. 


There are retailers who 
state they would not be 
without their Burroughs 
machine and the service 
that goes with it for thousands of dollars. If your 
business or your profit is not what it should be, it 
will cost about a minute of time and a two-cent 
stamp to send in the coupon and find out how others 
in your line have solved the same problems. 


We make adding and listing machines, 
listing and non-listing calculating ma- 
chines — 86 different models in 492 com- 
binations of features — $150 to $950, 
easy payments if desired. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


For instance, one Re. 
tailer followed the com. 
mon sense method 
advised in this book 
increasing his total 
profit nearly 400% 
ina single year with 
out raising prices: 


He learned the lines that paid, and 
those that didn’t. 


He learned the cost of conducting each 
department, where the losses crept in, 
where each clerk stood in sales and profit. 


He abandoned guesswork methods 
and put his store ona scientific, money- 
making basis. 

He made himself a bigger business 
man—a bigger factor in his com- 
munity—through the aid of Burroughs 
Systems and a 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your book, “A Better Day’s Profits,” for 
Retailers. 


My Name__ a: 
Position__ 
Firm Name 


Address 


NOTE—Unless this coupon is filled out, it 
will be necessary to enclose 50c for the book. 


Don't sell your Household Guods. Ship them at Reduced 


Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 

ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY $1 

505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 29 Broadway, New York 
1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Sell to dealersin yourtown. Be our 


Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands, 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today, Helmet Gum Factory, 


Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


STONES 


PIKE INDIA is made of Alundum, 
a wonderful artificial stone pro- 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


De SR Gee 


or express. 
ceived and if our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
goods at our expense. 
jewelry at half the usual price. 
4.50. Write for catalog showing 2000 bargains. 
reference. 


Liberty Refining Co. 


An easy way to keep tools sharp 
is with a Prke Inp1a Oilstone—the only 


sharpening stone that cuts fast, yet holds its shape 

; almost indefinitely without groov- 
ing. More than that, if properly 
oiled, the PIKE INDIA Zos7- 
tively will not glaze. 


AE SHARPENING 


The only line that includes every sharpening substance — 
natural or artificial—each best for some sharpening purpose. 


Guarantee —Y our dealer is author- 
ized to replace any PIKE STONE that 


duced by the intense heat of great _ proves clefective. some patented hinged box that 
electric furnaces. ‘How to Sharpen’’ Sent Free permits the instant use of either 
In all shapes and sizes—and Tells howto selectandcareforsharp- side, $2.00. 
coarse, medium and fine, each ening stones to get best results. Many Pike India Penknife S 
with absolute evenness of grit experts have contributed to the making 7 ##¢ /mdta Penknife Stone, 
that never varies. of this book, and any person who uses 3/2 X 1 76 in., 15c. 
The Pike line also includes the fa- edged tools of any kind can yet some Sold by hardware and tool 
mous Pike Arkansas, Pike Washita, valuable sharpening information from dealers everywhere or sent 
and Pike Crystolon Stones. it. Sent free, write for it today. direct. 


for old gold or silver, diamonds 
watches, gold jewelry, new or 
broken, any quantity. Ship by mail 
We send full value the day goods are re- 


We also sell diamonds, watches, 
4 ct., genuine diamond 
‘ Bank 
Established 1896 


431 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(==) STORY-WRITING 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“T didn’t quarrel with him!” as indig- 
nantly denied Bezzanna. 

They were silent a while, for they heard 
voices below the rock; and when the voices 
had retreated Bezzanna, her gaze fixed 
mournfully on the fleecy clouds hovering 
over the king’s palace far to the north, 
observed longingly: 

“T want to go home!” » 

“Tt seems years since we’ve come to this 
poky old place, with nothing but grand 
dinners and music and balls, and lawn par- 
ties and games, and silly Jove-making _ 
Why, Teddy says I won’t know the place 
when I get home!”’ 

““They’re cheating me,” said Bezzanna 
brokenly. “Jimmy sent me over that 
lovely present of a toothbrush and tooth- 
powder, to use in place of old hemp twists 
and charcoal—and that delicious vase 
of lilac toilet water. But think of it, 
Toopy—I wasn’t there to see how they 
made them!”’ 

Toopy, after a hasty reconnaissance to 
make sure that the coast was clear, sup- 
ported her chin on her hands and tapped 
mes GIR shod toes alternately on the 
rocks 

“They’ve been stringing shiny copper 
threads across the valley on queerly armed 
poles for days now,” she complained. “‘The 
men say it’s for a telephone—a thing you 
can talk into and make Teddy or any one 
hear you, even if they are ’way up in the 
palace. I want to see a telephone.” 

“T’m going home,’”’ announced Bezzanna 
firmly, rising impulsively to her feet. 
“Golly Moses, my knees and elbows hurt!”’ 

“What did you say?” puzzled Toopy. 
SObsel know—it’ s American. I’m going 
home too.” 

“You quarreled with Teddy,’ severely 
reproved Bezzanna. ‘‘I’ll bet you abused 
him shamefully!” 

“What difference does that make?’ 
scorned Toopy. ‘‘He’ll beso glad to see me 
he’ll apologize for everything I said to him. 
Golly Moses!” 

“Now what?”’ demanded Bezzanna as 
Toopy suddenly sat down. ‘“‘Did they see 
sac 


““Yes,’”’ pouted Toopy. 

“Then we may just as well stand up,” 
reasoned Bezzanna—“‘‘or, rather, we’ll meet 
them. We’re going home anyhow.” And, 
gathering up their cups and their straws 
and her own precious cake of soap in its 
golden box, Bezzanna éntered airily upon 
the descent of the jagged and irregular 
steps, followed by the submissive Toopy. 

“Here you are!” shouted Huppylac, 
meeting them at the turn behind the big 
boulder. ‘‘ We're all going for a ride to Sky 
Lake before dinner.”’ 

“Sorry; but we can’t,’ refused Bez- 
zanna sweetly. ‘‘We have to see to our 
packing up. We’re going home.” 

“Nonsense! This is to be the biggest 
night of all,’’ objected Onalyon, looking 
scared as he brushed past Huppylac to help 
Bezzanna; and, the steps being particu- 
larly rough at that point and hard on dainty 
sandals, he picked that young lady up 
and carried her. Whereupon Huppylac, 
though his bones creaked, attempted to 
follow suit; but Toopy, furious at the in- 
dignity, wriggled from his arms and sat 
down flat and screamed. 

Huppylac, attempting to laugh as lightly 
as ever, stooped to pick her up as she was; 
and in the struggle which ensued both of 
them tumbled from the steps and rolled 
down the hill. The prince released his 
own burden and scrambled after them to 
render assistance if any should be needed; 
whereupon Bezzanna, who saw they were 
not hurt and who had treated this whole 
incident with the haughty iciness which 
refuses to lower its dignity by a struggle, 
walked round to the front of the boulder 
with all the majesty of which her five-feet- 
four was capable—and then, being out of 
sight of the principals in the comedy, ran 
all the way to the palace, dashed into her 
rooms, clapped her hands for the maids and 
began hauling finery out of the cabinets. 

Suddenly, needing the space on her table, 
she found there a small, flat wooden box 
with a hinged lid. Opening it, she pulled 
out straw until she came to a very heavy 
slab of something wrapped in a fine linen 
cloth, on which was marked in silver paint: 
“From Jimmy.” 

She shrieked for joy when she slipped off 
the cover and found herself looking at the 
pink, oval cheeks, the moistened brown 
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eyes and the waving brown hair of the beau- 
tiful Princess Bezzanna! She had never 
known that she was so really pretty as this 
charming, richly tinted face she saw in the 
clear depths of the bevel-edged mirror 
backed with red cloth, which the wonderful 
Jimmy had sent her! 

Later on, her aunt Gee-gee, a comfort- 
ably plump woman, with a laughing face 
but rather thoughtful eyes, found her 
there with two maids, vigorously packing. 

“What are you doing, child?” inquired 
her aunt, prepared for anything, for she 
had been with Bezzanna since the latter’s 
childhood. ‘The prince is asking for you.” 

“T’m going home,” explained Bezzanna 
promptly, placing her soap and her tooth- 
powder and her toilet water and her mirror 
in a separate place, to be packed last. 

Aunt Gee-gee, whose name, before 
Bezzanna had mutilated it, had been one 
of soft and gracious sound, sat down and 
thought the matter over carefully. 

“Are you quite sure you have a right to 
do so?” she inquired. 

““Why not?” demanded Bezzanna, fold- 
ing some daintily embroidered linen under- 
frocks herself for fear the maids would not 
do it properly. ‘‘I am the Princess Bez- 
zanna!’’ She laughed as she delivered that 
bit of quiet sarcasm, for in the big things 
of life she had no choice. In little things 
like this, however, she intended to have 
her way. 

“Tt is for that very reason I am afraid 
you must stay, without better authority 
than yours or mine to go. I have an idea 
this grand féte of Prince Onalyon’s has 
some political significance; and the fact 
that your brother has granted his permis- 
sion for you to be here at all means that he 
would prefer you to be here.” 

The two maids were just going out for 
another packing case, and Bezzanna 
waited until they had closed the door after 
them; then she sat down in front of 
her aunt and clasped one knee in her 
interlocked fingers. 

“T know all about the political signifi- 
cance of this party,’’ she declared, to her 
aunt’s gasping surprise. ‘Prince Onalyon 
wants to marry me; and if he can’t do 
that he intends to be king anyhow. If I 
were my brother I wouldn’t come near the 
place—and I wouldn’t let me stay here. 
I don’t think he knows how the prince is 
talking to the rest of the nobles every day 
and getting them so friendly that they'll 
plug for him. I’m going home.” 

“Child, you must not!’’ protested her 
aunt, thoroughly frightened. ‘‘You do 
not know what damage you might do by 
leaving without your brother’s consent.’ 

“T’m going home,” insisted Bezzanna, 
but her voice faltered and suddenly she 
sank on the floor and buried her head in her 
aunt’slap. “I don’t want to bea princess!”’ 
she wailed. 

“T know,” responded her aunt. “I am 
a princess, too, and I am still your aunt 
Gee-gee—and unmarried.” 

Bezzanna slipped her arm round her 
aunt Gee-gee’s waist and, drawing closer, 
snuggled her brown head upon the older 
woman’s shoulder. She had heard before 
some hint of tragedy in her aunt’s life and 
she wished to show her sympathy, though 
she somehow felt she should not ask 
questions. 

That night Bezzanna put on her very 
prettiest robe—the one, by-the-way, Jimmy 
had so much admired—and, by the re- 
markable power of transition which she 
possessed, was the gayest and apparently 
the happiest, to say nothing of being the 
prettiest, girl at Onalyon’s moonlight party. 

Tall iron braziers filled with blazing 
pineknots dotted the broad lawn at the 
side of the palace; and amid their stream- 
ing yellow flare the full moon shone down 
upon a laughing concourse deep in the fun 
of such hilarious lawn games as have insin- 
uated themselves into the life of every 
nation in the world. The orchestra, hidden 
among the trees, discoursed the gayest 
music to be drawn from their instruments; 
and, in rhythmic movement with the music, 
gay-colored robes fluttered across the 
grass and brightly clad gallants pursued 
their fleeing owners for the payment of a 
forfeit. 

The merriment had attained its height 
when suddenly, during a lull in the music, 
the shrieks of laughter died away and 
Bezzanna, about to elude the halted grasp 
of Onalyon, turned to see the strangest 
costume that had ever been worn in Isola. 
Descending from the terrace to the lawn, 
in the full flare of the braziers and the full 
glow of the moon, were three tall and 
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splendidly built gentlemen in solid black 
from head to foot, except for polished white 
cuffs and polished white collars, and soft 
white bow ties and polished white shirt- 
fronts, and snug white waistcoats. 

All three wore splendidly fitting coats 
cut away in a straight line at the waist, 
and which dropped. behind like the tails of 
a swallow; and they wore, too, trousers 
of a slender cut and fit, which explained in 
a measure why Jimmy Smith had wanted 
them. 

The tall gentleman in the middle wore 
a brown beard and the gentlemen on each 
side of him—one an inch taller and the 
other an inch shorter—were smooth- 
shaven. All three carried their heads 
proudly and looked splendidly clean; and 
when Bezzanna, skimming across the lawn 
like a streak of violet, leaped into the arms 
of the king she discerned about him the 
faint and subtle and delicious fragrance 
of soap! 

““You’re a scream!” she exulted as, after 
kissing Teddy and shaking hands shyly 
with Jimmy, she stepped back to admire 
the three nice strangers. 

“Tt’s a shriek’ admitted the king with 
pride. ‘This is to be the official costume 
of the state receptions of Isola.’ 

“JT want to dance with one of you,” 
Bezzanna demanded. ‘That looks like a 
glorious costume for a dance. Why, do you 
know, it lends contrast to the colors of the 
girls! I wouldn’t dance with Onalyon all 
last night because I was in pink and he 
was in anugly red. Come on, everybody; 
let’s go up on the terrace and dance.” 

The king had not danced, except in the 
most formal ceremonials, since the recent 
death ofthe queen. Bezzanna looked round 
for Teddy. That tall youth, now on the 
other side of the lawn, had just suc- 
ceeded in taking Toopy away from Dymp 
Haplee by main strength. She looked 
hesitatingly—and then with mischievous 
boldness—at Jimmy. 

““Won’t Jimmy do?” pleaded that hand- 
some young man; and offering his arm he 
led her up on the terrace. 

The scarlet-clad orchestra was already 
trooping across the lawn—Teddy had seen 
to that—and Jimmy eyed them with a 
sudden clutch of fear. 

“T don’t know what I’m up against in 
this music,” he worried. ‘‘Do you waltz?” 

“T pass,” she laughed. “Is it something 
to eat?” 

“You'll eat it if you get one taste. It 
goes like this.” ‘ And, while a place was 
being made for the musicians and the 
laughingly excited guests were streaming 
up on the terrace, Jimmy showed her the 
waltz step—and she had it while he was 
still explaining it. 

When the music began Jimmy grinned. 
It wasn’t exactly a waltz, but it was soft, 
flowing music—still with a good swing to 
it; and one second later Bezzanna was 
whirling down the center of the long, wide 
terrace in an absolute heaven of busy 
delight. 

It was a dream! It was afairyland! It 
was a paradise! Why, there was no dance 
in all the category of Isolian joy which 
could begin to compare with this! And 
Jimmy Smith, of course, had brought them 
everything! All the men now carried 
Jimmy Smith’s matches in their pockets, 
and they each cherished a cake of Jimmy 
Smith’s soap! 

Bezzanna felt ashamed of herself. She 
had fancied Jimmy was clumsy and awkward 
merely because she had seen him in funny 
trousers; but now she saw how hideously 
mistaken she had been. Big, strong man 
as he was, he moved with the grace and ease 
of a bird—and dance? Why, he danced 
divinely! 

She looked up at his smooth, clean face 
with its strong neck and its good jaws, its 
firm mouth and its clean-cut nose, its clear 
blue eyes and its finely arched brows, its 
broad, high forehead and its waving dark 
hair—and she wondered how any man 
could wear a beard! Of course it was all 
right for a grave, sedate man like her 
brother; but for a live member like 
Jimmy Why, the mere supposition 
was absurd! And she laughed aloud. 

““What’s the giggle?” he asked her. 

They had been suddenly surrounded by 
a crush of couples dancing the clumsy old 
Isolian dances, which were now forever 
antiquated, and he guided her through the 
maze with the ease of a man choosing his 
path in an empty meadow. 

“I’m going home!” she said. 
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VER notice 
that your 
jirst grip on a 
screw-driver is 
your best grip? 
With this 
“VANKEE” Ratchet 
Driver you ‘freeze 
on’’ to the handle 
with your first best 
grip and never let go 
till the screw 
is driven 
home. 


The handle tury 
back with your ha 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 
Nahe Better 


The Ratchet movementin“ YAN. 
Tools works as freely_as the 
winder of a watch, The tool 
illustrated has three adjustm 
Right-hand Ratchet; Left-h 
Ratchet (for drawing screws);_ 
Rigid. Changed at a touch o} 
thumb, by shifting the slide sho’ 
ratchet-cylinder. , 


“Yankee” Ratch 


C 
Screw-driver No. | 
Eight lengths of blade. 
2 in. Blade . 35c 6 in. Blade — 
3 in. % . 50c Sins 7.2 
« .650./10in. * @ 
« *,.60c |12in, “* @ 


‘““ YANKEE” No. 11—Same but with Ra 
Shifter working across the tool. 

Your Dealer can supply you. 

“*VANKEE’ Tool Book" free—Sor 
chanics and householders. ‘ 


“*“VANKEE" Tools in the Garage "Y 
the motorist. 1 


) North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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200 High Street New 
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less Brooder, raises chicks in any weather. { 
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hatches. CHICK BOOKLET, prices on 
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Eggs, free. FE. COOLEY, Frenchtown,N.J. > 
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J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

250-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPON 
69 Myrick Building, 8, 
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larsfree. A.B.Weaver, CourtRep’ 
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‘er Bearing, with cup removed, showing the hardened and 
TS, held in position on the hardened-steel cone by the pressed- 


Two Books That You Need 


re the Timken Primers, No. A-7 ‘On the 
faracter of Bearings,’’ and No. A-8 ‘‘On 
ay of Automobile Axles.’? They will be 
your request, and will give you new insight 
‘ny functions of these most important parts 
| mMotor-car, 
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This Timken-Detrott Rear Axle is purposely shown with the 
rear cap removed, exposing the gears. Below is a cut of the 
complete axle with cap in positions 


Axle Anatomy 
is an Eye-Opener > 
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to the Average Owner 


To know more about the rear axle will help you to 
understand one of the biggest problems of good motor-car 


construction :— 


To understand the part of your car that does more 
different things than any other:— 

The part that must be made of hundreds of separate 
pieces—and yet must be combined by perfect workmanship 


into a perfect unit. 


Timken has been the pioneer in good axle con- 
struction. 

First, there’s the one-piece, pressed-steel housing, 
originated by Timken. 

It has to be strong—a rear axle carries more than 
half the weight of the car and its load. 

It has a big, easily removed -rear.cap, so that you 
can reach the gears without trouble. 

‘Then there’s the ‘Timken power-transmitting 
unit—another feature originated by Timken. 

All the gears—driving, pinion, and differential 
gears—are contained in this unit. 

The entire unit is easily put in place, easily removed, 
and is completely assembled and tested before it is 
installed. 


‘Timken accuracy demands the grinding of gears. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


For more than fourteen years the Timken Roller Bearing Axle (made at 
Canton, Ohio) has been giving satisfactory service in horse-drawn vehicles, 


Even the finest gear-cutting machines, alone, will 
not make gears as quiet as we know they must be. 


This is the same axle as the one shown at top of the page 
The rear cap can be quickly removed by unscrewing the nuts—a 
great convenience in inspecting and adjusting gears and bearings. 


So Timken invented a process, designed and built 
a gear-grinding machine that corrects all the minute 
inaccuracies left by the cutters. 

Gears, shafts, hubs, bearings, brakes—all tell a 
Timken story. 

Every smallest piece —out of hundreds — is watched, 
tested, inspected, made perfect. 
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You will hear more and more about 


how the modern car must have the 


Six-cylinder motor 

Unit power plant 

Flexible three-point support 
Multiple disc dry plate clutch 


and that is true. 


They are coming to it gradually. 


It is also true that the Stevens-Duryea had 
all these elements of standard design eight years 


ago, in 


1905—the three-point support 


"way 


back in 1897. Therefore, in the understanding 


and refinement of these principles, the Stevens- 
Duryea is still years ahead. 


Your Stevens-Duryea stays new and modern for years 


Catalogue and Individuality Book sent on request 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 


“*Pioneer Builders of American Sixes ”’ 


Model AA, Six-cylinder 
Seven-passenger 
Touring Car 


=> BETTER BOAT TOPS 


SS KENYON FOLDING 


Boat Top is a neces- 
sity on every motor boat. 
Lightest, neatest, safest, strongest and most 
convenient tohandle. Cuts wind like a knife. Sheds 
water like aduck. Don’t start the season without a 
Sone Reny On See Ten er ope 
en Sprayhood an ockpit Cover. 
cm Yr Protects perfectly. Write for 
Catalogue. Few 
choice territories open. Dealers 
write. PioneerFold’g Boat Top 
Builders. The R. L. Kenyon Co. 
181 Meadow St. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


EXTRA MONEY 


If you want to earn some extra money 
in leisure hours by looking after sub- 


scription renewals and new business 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAt drop us a 
line of inquiry. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


sare e List. Vaudeville Meer 
Dist ogs, Monologs, Hand Books, 
Drills, Operettas, Jokes, Make- 


up Goods, etc. Catalogue sen: 
T.5.DENISON &CO., Dept. 20, Chicago. 
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Saved $700 on an $1800 Home 


The Aladdin catalog of 100 houses tells the story. Save 25 to 40cents 
t onevery dollar. Get the warmest, strongest and best. Year around 
dwe scp $125 up. All material forcomplete housefurnished 
No skilled labor required. 


$10,000 GUARANTEED 


PORCH SWINGS 


On 30 days’ free trial, Se one year under$10,000 

ond to refund 
: money if request- 
ed. Direct from 
factory—save $5 
up. Stylish, com- 
fortable inclining 
Porch Swings. 
Stay at any set 
angle. $3.90 up. 
Write for book- 
let and free trial. 


Hertzler & Zook Co. 
Box 203, Belleville, Pa. 


Sample Free 


Quick and lasting polish 


Shines Brass, Copper, Silver. 
Nickel, Gold. The Polish is in the Cloth— 
can’twaste. Sample Free or Full Size Blitz 


AGENTS Cloth,25catstoresor by mail. 121GreenSt. 
‘WANTED 


Auburn Specialties Co., Auburn, N.Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, Iowa. 


Send today for catalog W. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AN. 
TH GIRL 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


and business has been poor for the last 
year. He has to support four children 
younger than Mary, so that he cannot 
afford to clothe her and give her money 
for carfare and lunches.”” Mary leaves 
school and goes to work for two dollars 
and a half a week, at a blind-alley job that 
leads to a maximum of five or six dol- 
lars a week and puts a premium on her 
downfall. 

Isn’t it possible that some manufacturer 
could be induced to give Mary and another 
girl a chance to work on the alternating 
plan? Ona given week Mary would go to 
the shop and her companion to the school. 
The next week they would change places. 
Are there not also thousands of good women 
in our cities who would take such girls into 
their homes to work on the same plan? 
From what we hear we judge that the 
servant problem could not thereby be 
made any worse than it is. The school 
could then give these girls in the alternate 
weeks a direct training to make them more 
efficient in their various occupations, con- 
serve their health, train for the homes just 
ahead, and at the same time open to them 
the inspiration of literature, art, history, 
science, language or mathematics, accord- 
ing to their individual tastes and abilities. 
More valuable, perhaps, than any of these 
would be the social democracy and the 
moral and intellectual stimulus that would 
permeate the spirit of the school as a result 
of such a practice. Honest labor would be 
ennobled in the eyes of pupils more for- 
tunately cireumstanced, social distinctions 
would be diminished, and the interests and 
sympathies of all would be broadened. 

Please understand that the above sug- 
gestion is not offered as a patent-medicine 
millennium for our educational and social 
ills. It is asuggestion. The school should 
study the problem and find what plan of 
procedure will in its particular community 
best meet the needs of this very considerable 
proportion of girls. 

Odds prisms and prunes, Madam Pres- 
ident, do you call that education? Well, 
why not? Can you find a better definition 
of education than this one by William 
James: ‘‘Education is the organization of 
acquired habits of action such as will fit 
the individual to his physical and social 
environment”? Isn’t the public paying 
its good money to bring to every boy and 
girl the best possible preparation for the 
largest life he or she can live? Is there any 
class of society in greater need of opportu- 
nities for the improvement of its condition 
than the daughters of the poorer families? 
Is this rank socialism: Every girl should 
be kept in school until she is at least six- 
teen years old, and if she must earn her 
own living should receive technical training 
that will enable her to earn a living wage? 


A Four Years’ Course for Women 


The introduction of this type of instruc- 
tion into the high schools would necessitate 
great care that the brief course aimed 
directly at wage-earning does not short- 
circuit the courses giving more complete 
and more broadly educational advantages. 
The four years’ course is within the means 
of many thousands of: people, particularly 
in the large cities, who might not under- 
stand its immensely greater relative value. 
The high school can in four years give a 
pretty thorough training in vocational lines 
along with the English, history, science and 
mathematics necessary for a higher type 
of business service and an _ intelligent 
understanding of the world. 

The complete course, a unit in itself, 
planned for those who expect to finish their 
formal education and their technical train- 
ing in the high school, is the normal center 
round which the high school should revolve. 
There is, to be sure, no particular virtue 
in four years, but this number has come to 
be the commonly accepted standard. The 
school very generally offers ample work to 
occupy at least an additional year for those 
who wish it. The girl’s high-school days 
should bring her pretty well through the age 
of adolescence and should discover to her- 
self her particular aptitudes and possi- 
bilities. The course should be broad enough 
to meet a wide variety of individual needs. 
It should be adapted to its particular 
community, which it should furnish with 


accuracy and perseverance, as 
only to learning lessons from 
also to doing tasks with the ha 
If the high school is to do it 
it must not be satisfied only t 


workers trained to habits of 2 


furnish a means of attaining 
independence. It must serve t 
interests of full and complete I 
broaden the intellectual hori 


the spiritual awakening that co 
high-school age. The social an 
tual environment at this critica 


selfish and unsympathetic moti 
the assumption of the racial anc 
interests so characteristic of the 
of womanhood. 

What is the spirit of your 
school? First, is it pedagogic 
Do pupils study from interest 


with and evaded? ) 
just hear recitations—or do t 
Fine word, that; gives one 
affinity with Emerson and the o 
scendentalists. Is the education 
or by person? Is the course of 
pupil the first consideration? 


‘ 
For the Progress of the 


Second, is the school socially d 
What determines popularity, 
wealth? Would the fine studenti 
be patronized as a Latin ‘“‘ pony 
tained as a companion? Do the 
like stage pictures or like just 
their hair their own or ‘“‘the dc 
second head’’? Is there a demo 
the girls of the school? 

The course of study, as frequ 
gested above, must be so admi 
to be easily adaptable to indivic 
It should provide Latin, Greek 
French, mathematics, science 
literature, and so forth, for t 
scholarly ability and ambition, 
of handwork and practical train 
large majority who have no di 
intellectual interests. It shou 
both mental, and manual work 
girl throughout her course, ey 
innovation makes it necessary, 
hour or two to the school day. 
give every girl the fullest instr 
can assimilate in oral and writt 
and in the masterpieces of our 
It should require of all some ae 
with scientific principles as i 
daily life, some familiarity wit 
practice and elementary accow 
an introduction to the econ 
governmental activities of org 
ciety. Whether or not we fay 
suffrage, we must recognize the j 
of its rapid extension. Wor 
ment in political matters is 
perience, and it is a problem io 
high school to give her the intel] 
prehension of civic matters that 
her a most salutary influgs 
political life. Woman needs | 
culture; she also needs abound 
she needs an introduction to tk 
science, mathematics, history, 
and literature, but she also nee! 
the science, art and economies 0 
She often needs to go to colle; 
more often needs to earn a livi 
shall deliver her from the e 
temptation to sell her soul for? 
bodily comfort; and pervading 
school training she needs a so 
racy and a sympathetic intelli? 
shall make easier her task as the 
spiritual conservator of th 
the race. 


Isn’? 1t TRUE THAT: 


1. The public is paying for the high # 
2. The public is, therefore, entitled | 
service the school can render to all | the? 
3. The high school’s largest possi 
as the girls are concerned, is to con 
train them for household efficiency a 
pendence, and bring them into touch 
social and intellectual interests of h 


Editor’s Note—This is the seco 
on the Problems of the High S 
appeared in a recent issue. 
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No Locks are Yale Locks unless 
made by Yale & Towne 


When you feel the 
need of additional se- 
curity remember that 


Yale 
Night-latches 


y 
v 
give security with con- 
} 


venience. They are 
made in two forms—the 
ec . ce 
Rim” and the ©’ Mor- 
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Front Entrance Doors 
‘i Outside Kitchen Doors 
Outside Basement Doors 
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Store Room Doors 
Closet Doors 
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¥ about the house, garage, 
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t . 
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:  Mortise’’? makes the 
neater job. 


Yale Yale 
Hardware Door Checks 
New designs are Simplyshut 
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it softly, but 
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& Towne Mfg. Co. 
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ray Street, New York 
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\N FRANCISCO; 706 Phelan Building 


dTowne Limited, St.Catharines,Ont. 


added, samples of 
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in the salesrooms 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


I laughed at him. ‘I would,’ I said, ‘‘if 
I could. My sense of moral obligation to 
you will not allow me to. Besides, I would 
be sure to get into legal difficulties. Duty 
calls me and I must obey. I shall serve 
out my term.” 

“What do you mean?” he growled. 

“Why, had you forgotten my contract? 
That binds me. I cannot evade the re- 
sponsibilities of that instrument. I must 
remain, painful as it is to me and to you.”’ 

He scowled. ‘“‘Let me see that con- 
tract,’’ he demanded. 

“You’ve got a copy,” I retorted; “look 
at your own. I'll quit when you pay me the 
full remaining face value of that contract 
and not before.” 

He sent for the contract and his lawyer. 
It was the first time either of them had read 
that document. My lawyer friend had 
done his work well. There was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars due, but we compromised on 
twelve hundred dollars. The next morn- 
ing I walked out of the place with twelve 
one-hundred-dollar bills in my pocket, and 
I never went back. I never blamed him 
for getting rid of me. I could not make his 
paper go, nor has anybody else been able 
to; but I have always blamed him for 
throwing out the others. They were doing 
good work and the fault was not theirs. 
However, all of them were soon provided 
for, and that, I suppose, was his way. 

There was nothing left for me in that 
city. I went fishing for a time and then 
went to New York. I thought I was ripe 
for work down there. However, nobody 
else thought so to any great extent. One 
Park Row paper offered me a job at 
twenty-five dollars a week, but I wouldn’t 
take that, and another managing editor 
held out hopes for several weeks and then 
refused to give me a chance. Still I had 
plenty of money and plenty of good friends 
in the business and I knew it was only a 
matter of time. 


I Arrive at Last 


Some of my friends put me in with one 
of the state committees to help in the liter- 
ary bureau, and I wrote miles and miles of 
campaign stuff commending the hero of 
San Juan Hill, Colonel Roosevelt, who was 
then running for governor of the state. 
The Colonel squeaked through, and my 
job squeaked out at the identical moment 
he squeaked in. 

Meantime I noticed that a certain maga- 
zine was running a series of articles called 
Great Business Organizations and was de- 
tailing the methods of some of the larger 
corporations. I had been observant while 
I was working with the committee and had 
learned a great deal about the business of 
running a state campaign. It was a busi- 
ness, too, not a haphazard venture, and 
it had that great business man and poli- 
tician, Benjamin B. Odell, Junior, at the 
head of it. So I wrote for that series an 
article describing the business end of a 
state campaign, and I submitted it to the 
magazine. 

A few days after the election I was taken 
on the local staff of one of the New York 
papers. It was one of the smaller papers. 


I had measly assignments and made forty- | 


one dollars in ten days. On the tenth day 
I received a letter from the editor of the 
magazine to which I had sent my article, 
inclosing a check for fifty dollars and an 
invitation to come and see him. I went. 
We had atalk. He hired me to work for a 
newspaper syndicate he had bought and 
for his magazine. I went back to the news- 
paper office and quit. They didn’t seem to 
mind. 

I stayed with the magazine for nearly two 
years, getting a good general idea of the 
business, for I worked in the advertising 
department, the circulation department 
and, later, on the editorial side, where in 
a few months I became managing editor. 
I didn’t get much salary at the start, but I 
was advanced rapidly and had a chance to 
do some writing. I had decided to stick to 
writing. I had had all the desk work I 
needed, for though I felt I had been suc- 
cessful on the first paper where I had an 
executive desk I knew I had failed on the 
second. Besides I had figured out there 
was more money in writing—if one could 
write—than in the executive work. I 
thought I could write. 
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HERE are imitations of "Porosknit" Under- 

wear. But you can be sure of the GENUINE 

* —for it alone has the actual "Porosknit" label and 
unconditional guarantee shown below—a guarantee 
with no time-limit or quibble. Read it, 


The this Label 
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roof of quality, of 


durability. "Por astic. "Porosknit"  , 


Union Suits are | messy bulging at 
waist line—égsyt anid stay buttoned. 
For MEN : For BOYS 


Means 
Genuine 
“Porosknit”” 


It Has 
This Label 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage- 
This guarantee applies to every genuine "Porosknit" garment not 
stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the "Porosknit" Label. 
Chalmers Knitting Company, Amsterdam, New York 


o is only one of 
This Bungalow 133 stcactve, 
beautiful and artistic homes illustrated 
in the new 1912 edition of our TWO BIG 
by 35 BUNGALOW BOOKS. Each has 100 
‘ pawes, 200 il- 
lustrations. 


50° 


no superior 
for all-round use 


This comfortable California bungalow of 7 rooms—designed 
upon most up-to-date lines and suited to any climate—can be 
built for $2700. If thinking of building you shonld send today 
for one of our big books—‘‘ PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS”’ 
—containing exterior and interior views, elevations, floor 
plans, costs, descriptions and valuable ideas. Book ‘‘A*’ 
shows plans, etc., of 70 homes costing $2250 to $5000. Price 
50c. Book '‘B’’shows plans, etc., of 83 homes costing $2250 
and less. Price 50c. Complete architect's blue print plans 
of any home for only $5. Send 50c today for either of our 
big bungalow books—and state which one von want, or send 
$1 for both books postpaid. LOS ANGELES INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, 335A Hill 8t., Los Angeles, California 
Largest Co-operative Building Company in theWorld 
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Motor Cycle RELIABLE Bicycle 
CatalogC THE POPE MFG. CO. Catalog 25 
478 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 


M th { Here is a Splendid Present for Your 

otners. ge, Little Girl or Boy 

f Pt It’s a most wonderful book, containing 29 paper 
dolls in color for the children to cut out and 22 games 

i. amuse them while mother rests. There has 


never been another book like it—send for one 
to-day and learn all about 


TRADE MARK 


= Rompers and Blouses 


—the finest quality, the best made, the best fitting Rompers and Blouses made in America to-day. 
The beautiful pictures in the book will show how pretty these garments are, how well they fit and 
how stylish they make the children look. And the games—these Rompers and Blouses are just 
the sort to wear for any kind of children’s play, because they withstand the hardest wear. 

See them at your dealer's. If he does not carry them, we will see that your kiddies get the book 
of dolls and games, and that you can have “The Little One’’ Rompers and Blouses delivered 
promptly. Just mention your dealer's name when you write for the Book —we will do the rest. 
If you find “* The Little One”’ there, say so, and we will send you the book right quick. 


WISE BROTHERS, 66 Leonard Street, New York City 
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Of the three languages do 
you speak —** English?’ — 
**Baseball’’—or **Motor’’? 
Half the motoring world 
talks °° Ford”? 


third ‘ofitewil “ride sthis 


-year in Ford cars. 


Every 


Ford owner is an enthusi- 


astic Ford ‘*fan?’ 


> that’s 


the reason we will make and 
sell seventy-five thousand 
new Ford cars this year. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 


bodies. 


‘The two-passenger runabout costs $590 — 


the five-passenger touring car $690—the delivery 
car $700—the town car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, 


completely equipped. 


Get latest catalogue from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 


and name of 


your nearest Ford representative. 


Fire- proof, storm-proof, vandal - proof. 
Easy to put up or take down. No wood! 
Made in rigid, patented perfect joining sec- 
tions—steel frames covered with heavy cor- 
rugated rust-resisting iron. 


THE GORDON PORTABLE 


BA is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years! Cheaper 

Dedlaspavite than wood. Write today for 

SSE, special Garage Folder giv- 

sition ing complete descriptions, 
i sizes and prices. 


THE GORDON MFG. CO. £ 
6 Forest Av. Middletown,0. £ 


Other styles of all- 
metal portables 
for many pur- 
poses. Ask 
about them. 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp.cat'g. Wemake 
your homea university. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges—Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
Wis., Mich.,Ia., Stanford and 
Very low cost and easy terms. Also bi susiness law course. 


others, 


La Salle Extension University, Box 2355,Chicago, Ill. 


Agency Wanted 


successful young man, Drawing account and commission, 


In Chicago by remark- 
ably well connected and 


Excellent ae Address 
R.A. T., 607 Marquette Pig ane ats Chicago. 


This handsome Dining Table has top of 4 ft. 6 


53 SECTIONALS: 


Will You Prove 


vance FF ORM ITURE sxie 


and Rugs. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed on all. 


Where Can You Equal This Superb Table ? 


Finished to Your Order in Our Factory, of Quarter Sawn White Oak, for | 192 


6 in. diameter, legs 314 in. square with 
smooth running castors. Three 9 in. leaves included, but will take 6 leaves, extending 
to 9 ft. if desired. Shipped economically in sections at low freight rate. 
Drive six screws in holes provided and it is complete, solid, substantial. 


‘COME-PACHT | At Our Risk? 


If you are not absolutely satisfied with this table, or any other pur- 
chase, return it any time within a YEAR and get your money back. 


Big Six Catalog Mailed Free 


Six money saving departments in our 1912 book show big economies in 
Mission Furniture, Willow Weave Furniture, Lamps, Lace Curtains, Carpets 
Write today. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., Designers and Manufacturers, 514 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


Dessert Book 


“What shall we have for 
dessert?’’ —is answered 
over a hundred times in the illustrated Knox 
recipe book, ‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People.” It also contains many recipes for 
candies, salads, jellies, ices, etc. 


This Book Sent Free 


for your grocer’s name and address. If 
he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his 
name and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX ‘srsice GELATINE 


Sparkling 
223 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


ree Book of Class Pin 


All that is new and beautiful in artistic de- 
signs for class pins, badges and fobs. Prices 
the lowest, consistent with quality and [; 
workmanship, Our line is out-of-the- {Y 
ordinary and suggests most unique and \¥ 
attractive combinations in gold, silver and 
enamel. Write today for our ‘‘ Handy RA 
Book’’—it will be sent entirely free pos 
Ar bed The House of Wright & Street, 
8 W. 62nd Street, Chicago, Llinois, 


WE WILL SEND YOU TO EUROPE FREE 


Organize a small party and go at our expense, Also Holy Land 
tours. Write for plans and programs today. Cash commissions. 


EUROPEAN TOURS, BOX 33, NEW PARIS, OHIO 


EVENING POST 


One afternoon—it was a holiday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, I think—I was coming 
downtown on the elevated road and hap- 
pened on two friends who were on news- 
papersin the city. They had a day off, too, 
and we spent our liberty together. Along 
about six o’clock one of them said: ‘‘ There 
is a big Chinese banquet down in Mott 
Street tonight. I’ve got several tickets in 
my desk. Let’s get them and look it over.” 

We went. I was given a seat at the table 
next to a big, fine-looking man whom I had 
met before. He didn’t remember it, but I 
did. He was the man who had so emphat- 
ically refused to give me a place in Chicago 
some years back. I didn’t mention that, 
but talked the best I knew how to my 
editorial friend. He was then editorial di- 
rector of the biggest New York paper. The 
New York grind killed him, but what a 
whale of an editor he was! One of the 
friends who went to the banquet with me 
had been urging me to get back into the 
game. I had already decided to do so some 
time before, because stuck away as I was in 
the editorial rooms of a magazine I missed 
the grip of active newspaper work. 

The editorial director and I went uptown 
together. We talked a lot. I told him 
about myself and that I should like to get 
back into the game. Also my newspaper 
friends put in a few good words. Next day 
I got atelegram from him. It said: ‘‘I have 
been wondering since I talked with you last 
night if there is not some work on our paper 
you would like to take up. What do you 
think?” 

I thought there was. I went down to 
see him and he hired me to go to Washing- 
ton to run the Washington bureau for that 
paper. He gave me a good, big salary, 
which increased as the years wention. I 
was then thirty-two years old and I again 
felt I had arrived. That time it was true. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of six 
articles on The Newspaper Game. The sixth will 
appear in an early number. 


Al Message to Garcia 


HE Men’s Club of Doctor Cadman’s 

great church in Brooklyn recently 
listened to an address delivered by Mr. 
Henry Fosdick, an authority on certain 
forms of business efficiency, and a brother 
of New York City’s commissioner of 
accounts. In order to illustrate the results 
that might be accomplished by methods of 
efficiency, even in practicing medicine, 
Mr. Fosdick told of an eminent medical 
man in New York who does nothing but 
make diagnoses. So great is his ability 
and so wide his fame as a diagnostician, 
this man is overwhelmed with patients. 
In order to save time otherwise wasted in 
his private consultation room while a pa- 
tient was removing his clothes and after- 
ward putting them on again, the doctor in 
question long ago made it an inflexible rule 
that no patient should be admitted to that 
room unless fully undressed. 

When a patient calls he is shown into 
a general reception room, where he waits 
until an attendant takes him to a dressing 
room, in which he strips; then, on a signal, 
the attendant throws open a door and the 
patient walks into the consultation room. 

Not long ago the doctor looked up from 
his desk and saw a man, fully dressed, 
standing before him—a tall, heavy man, 
with auburn hair, blue eyes and pink skin; 
also, with a smile that spread all over his 
face. 

The eminent diagnostician half rose from 
his chair in sudden wrath. 

“Get out!’ he commanded. ‘Leave 
this room! Don’t you know I never see 
anybody with clothes on?” 

“But, doctor, I just wanted to say —— 

“Never mind what you wanted to say! 
Clear out and wait your turn!” 

There was something so threatening in 
the physician’s attitude that the visitor 
suddenly withdrew, went to. the reception 
room and there waited his turn. When it 
came he again found himself in the con- 
sultation room, stripped to the buff—two 
hundred pounds of flesh, simply exuding 
health at every pore. He waddled over 
to the doctor’s desk and stood there a 
moment. 

“Well,” snapped the diagnostician, 
finally looking up, ‘“‘what was it you said 
you wanted to tell me half an hour ago?” 

“T wanted to tell you,” said the pink- 
and-white gentleman, ‘“‘that your sub- 
scription to THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post has run out and it’s time for you to 


? 


renew it! 


” 


Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings a 
to transform your attic space as success 
Lewis of Beaver Falls, N. Y., has done. 


Whatever your individua 
ceiling problem, Beaver 


the answer. 

It matters not whether you at 
new home or remodeling a single x 
in a show window; constructing 
and partitions; or renovating an at 

The same great considerations 
convenience, economy, durability 
requirements point to Beaver Bo 


BEAVER BOS 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE | 


Walls ae Ceilin: 


Look for ff on “i 
this 4 
Trademark vii 


Adaptable to all cases, i made in F 
indefinitely varied in size, arrangement, etc. — 

Sanitary, because they are pure-wood- fi 
not papered over. 

Economical, because easily put up, with no 
no cracks, no annoying delays. 

Many other interesting wall and ceiling ‘Sach 
dctail with a wealth of illustration, in our 
and Its Uses.?” Write today for it. 

Beaver Board is sold by Builders’ Suppl; 
ware and Paint Dealers, and Decorators, in 
average requirements, 


The BEAVER COMPANY Z 
405 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. 
The DEAVER COMPANY, Lt 


345 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa, | 
16 Eastcheap, London, E, 
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Th Tapeless Way 


Ask the Boy V 
HE Likes Bi 


He won’t hesitate; he wants the. 
blouse with the simple, comfortabl 
blouse without the drawstring. - 

He has bothered long enough with t 
some tapes. The starch makes then 
jerk—away goes string and the hem 
sult—wasted time and temper for the? 
expense for the mother. 


Schaffner 
Brothers 


is always in order—always ready to or 


is gathered just right for easy laund: 
that always fits—with extra buttons 
Materials—best quality with colors thatla 
and style. Nothing skimped in the making. ‘ 
and sleeves. Neat cuffs. All styles and pri¢ 
out collars. Some with popular pearl fast 
Prices low as the ordinary garment. Look 
All good dealers sell it, or write us. P| 


Schaffner Brothers, Clev: 
Complete line of Youths’ shirts, platte 


Old Style LAME PEOPLI 


The Perfection Extension 

any person with one short 
Worn with any style of r 
made shoes with perfect 
comfort. Shipped on trial. 
for booklet. HENRY S 
313 Third Ave., New Yo 


CALIFORNIA’S 20's Cire 

‘poor man’s 
SUNNYVALE, the inanufacturing suburl 
climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, ¢h 
diversified farming. Ample water. W. 
page illustrated book, mailed free. Add 
of Commerce, 36 Crossman Pldg., Sunn 


hs Neckbands 
are 

| Pre-shrunk 
htening up of neck- 


n G9 shirts. Emery 


rinking insures the 
ze after laundering as 


are cut different lengths in each 
t. 

are tested for color and wear. 
ANTEED fit, color and wear. 
Tr Gney when you buy shirts. 
The Emery Book of Siyles. Let us 
er through your dealer. 
ISBBEBEERESESSEEEESEEEEEEEESBESEE! 
RS’ INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


M1 new territories who want to boom 
isiness, sign and mail this coupon: 


eppacher & Bro., Philadelphia. 
3end your Dealers’ Special Offer. 


ee 


-” 
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smog at 
2s Sai 


3 — Seals 
oe the Tube 


sct from Our New 


*in-Sealed Tube 


ae quick, neat and easy way to use 
best-of all ways to do your 

in office work. Hold the tube up- 
aown in the picture, and, as you 
ong the surface to be glued, press 
) gently against the base of the 

a result is a thin, even coating of 


AGE'S 
GLUE 


ethat holds. As the glue is used, 

eupfromthe bottom. Thisi insures 

ry drop and makes LePage’s Glue 

Ne most economical as well as the 
hesive. Price 10c. 

a Sor" Glucism,” a free booklet 

‘domestic and office economies 


NT C0., 106 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
(¥ Slip with Every Tube and Bottle 


ieniatecb heats 
2 RE Re PRP 


Be Se co aR aL ei 


nase 
ae 


ETE 


Pen 
ae 


7 Learn at Home 


Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at 
barexams. Makeyourhome 
auniversity. Course covers 
same ground as Harvard, 

Michigan and other big law 

colleges. We guarantee to 
coach free students who fail 

topass the barexams. Schol- 
arship open —pay only for 
text and postage. Write now. 


2355 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
urers want Owen patents. Send 
3 free books; inventions wanted; 
panne fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


THE SATURDAY 


PANAMA 
AND CHEAP FUEL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
Secretary Nagel’s sentiments are affected 
accordingly: ‘‘The country realizes that 
free navigation promotes commerce.” Then 
he goes farther and points out that if tolls 
are charged on United States coast-to- 
coast trade it will practically be a viola- 
tion of the River-and-Harbor Act of 1884, 
which provides that “‘no tolls or operating 
charges whatever be levied on any water- 
craft passing through any lock or canal for 
the use of navigation now belonging to the 
United States or hereafter acquired and 
constructed.” 

To tax ships—the contention is—that 
run from state to state, from California to 
Georgia, or Oregon to New York, will be 
just as unprecedented as to tax a train run- 
ning from California to Georgia or from 
Oregon to New York. It will be taxing 
interstate commerce—a thing practically 
unheard of; and the four hundred million 
dollars spent on the canal is a mere baga- 
telle compared to the land granted to the 
railroads. Why levy a toll against the 
commerce carried in the ships and not levy 
a tax on the same commerce carried on 
the train? 

“Because,” answers Professor Emory 
Johnson, the transportation expert of the 
Panama Commission, “‘ Congress has a per- 
fect right to levy taxes where and when it 
may see fit. Because the country needs 
returns on the money for other public 
improvements. Because, too, commerce 
can stand it.” 

Here are his figures: 


Maintenance, capital cost, Soeb as: 


ayear. . ‘ . $ 3,500,000 
Sanitation and police 500,000 
Interest on construction cost . 11,250,000 

Total yearly outlay . . $15,250,000 


“Now, in 1914-15, the available traffic for 
the canal will be ten million five hundred 
thousand vessel-tons net register, of which 
only ten per cent is American. If, by 
1924-25, that increases to sixteen million 
tons a toll of from fifty cents to one dollar 
net will help to pay yearly charges. If 
traffic increases through Panama as it has 
through Suez that total should be 22,400,- 
000 tons by 1934, when we could begin a 
fund to recoup the first cost.” 

%s 


The Two Ways Out 


In other words, which is the more worth 
while to the United States—to make inter- 
est on investment and continue to present 
billions of dollars each decade to foreign 
carriers, or to sacrifice part of the interest 
on the investment, part of the possible fif- 
teen million dollars a year, and save, by es- 
tablishing an American marine, the billions 
now paid foreign carriers for conveying 
United States commerce to market? 

“The tolls that Congress may adopt are 
more important to American navigation 
than any change in the navigation laws 
considered in a generation,” declares the 
Federal commissioner of navigation, Mr. 
Chamberlain. ‘‘A deliberate conclusion to 
tax American shipping to pay for the main- 
tenance of that canal, when no tolls are 
imposed on American or foreign vessels 
for the use of our other improved water- 
ways, will be well-nigh inexplicable save as 
the definite surrender of the ocean to others 
by the United States. If American ship- 
ping be asked to help pay the cost of the 
canal the one industry already handi- 
capped by revenue legislation will be asked 
alone to pay. Of course the American ship 
will not and cannot pay the tolls. The tolls 
must be met by the freight charged.” 

This point was still more emphatically 
put by another Government official, whose 
name cannot be given. ‘‘Tell me this! 1” he 
said: “‘The whole trend of both parties is 
to reduce or pare or let down tariffs—is it 
not? Then why, in the name of fortune, 

just at this juncture, when you are letting 

Ak tariffs that have created swollen 
trusts—why jack up a tariff to handicap 
our one weakest and most necessary. in- 
dustry? Why? Who is pulling the strings 
to make ’em jump?” 

Is there no middle way out? Must the 
United States either lose the yearly fifteen 
million dollars, ninety per cent of which 
could be collected against foreigners, or 
lose the chance to build ng a merchant 
marine? 


EVENING POST 


EECHSNUT 
‘PEANUT BUTTER 


ON’T ever buy bulk peanut butter. 
Insist on Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and you are sure of getting 
the butter moist, and as full of flavor as the fresh roasted peanuts. 


Why? Because Beech-Nut Airless-Glass-Sealing keeps the flavor 
in tight till you pry off the lid. Even the best methods of sealing 
have heretofore failed to keep this vanishing flavor, 


It is dry and tasteless. 


Eat it like jam, jelly, or cheese. Nourishing as eggs. Try a 


$c jar to-day, and insist on Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. Visit the clean, 
sunny Beech-Nut plant in the picturesque Mohawk Valley. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York. 


$11.75 


For This Crafts- | 
man Settee Direct 
From Factory 


Fine quarter-sawed oak—marokene leather 
cushion—67 inches long, 3714 inches high, 21 
inches deep. Strong, handsome—Guwaranteed. 
Finished as you wish. Shipped in complete 
sections. Easily assembled in a few minutes. 


Write for Furniture Book — FREE 


Finely illustrated, showing many pieces for all 
rooms; all big values. Write today. 


Brooks Mfg.‘Co., 6004 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Settee No.12 


. . . 

Clean, Fascinating Fun for Young America 
With the Hornet Pushmobile—every street is a racecourse—for 
every boyto get outin the open sunshine and enjoy life to its fullest 
extent. The Hornet Pusiimobile offers recreation and exercise 
—clean, wholesome fun—and is especially desirable for school 
children. genq for Complete Catalog — Sent Free 
Heretofore, our factory has beensotaxedthat we have not dared 
advertise the Hornet Pushmobile. Our enlarged factory is now 
prepared to meet the demand. Send for complete catalog 
today—then place your order early so as not to be disappointed 
on delivery. We offer dealers an interesting proposition. 


THE PUSHMOBILE SALES CO., Box 208, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I will send—as long as they lastt—my 25c. Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your shoul- 
ders, arms and hands, without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
11 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., New York 


q 


er Brighter than electricity 
: ‘A or acetylene, cheaper than kero- 
sene, Over 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Lighted instantly. 
No dirt, grease nor odor. Agents 
wanted, Get catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 


The Drudgery of Sweeping 


is unknown to the woman using BISSELL’S “Cyco” BALL- 
BEARING Sweeper, world renowned for its light running and 
thoroughness. In every country on the globe where carpets 
and rugs are used, the Bissell Sweeper is sold, and everywhere 
recognized as the best and most efficient carpet sweeper made. 


is the original, genuine machine 
_, The B I S =) E LL that has been thirty-six years on 

the market, and while imitated, / 
Shag always maintained the foremost position, constantly growing y/ ; 
® in favor until today it is recognized throughout the world as 4 
the best. Sweeps easily, silently and thoroughly, raises no dust, brightens 
and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will outlast fifty corn brooms. 
Price $2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all first-class dealers. Booklet 
“Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping” sent on request. 4 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 36-A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) G (5) 


"> 
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THE SATURDAY 


HEER UP! What if your coal bill was big last winter? 

: You can reduce it % to % next winter by getting an 

f Underfeed. How this great saving may be accomplished 

is fully explained in the Underfeed booklet—sent FREE on request. ‘Thou- 

sands of home-owners the past ten years have escaped high cost of 

# heating and enjoyed most satisfactory heating results by the installation 
of an Underfeed Furnace or Boiler. 


Bsex Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING WAR MaA PF. STEAM-HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS FURNACES-BOILERS 


_ Three exclusive money-saying features dis- 
tinguish the Underfeed from all other heaters: 
1st Saving—The Underfeed burns cheap slack soft 
coal and pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft 

coal, which yield in the 


Underfeed users of cheap slack soft coal tes- 
tify just as enthusiastically as does S. W. Stanton, 
1s Faas Pe 


127 Pennsylvania Ave., Binghamton, 


who uses hard coal: 


Underfeed as much clean, 
even heat as highest priced 
coal burned in heaters of or- 
dinary types. You save the 
big difference in coal cost. 


2nd Saving—IntheUnder- 
feed coal is fed from below. 
Fire is on top. Smoke and 
gases, wasted in ordinary 
heaters, pass up through the 
fire in the Underfeed and are 
consumed, producing more 
heat. Combustion is per- 
fect—no smoke, no soot, no 
clinkers and but few ashes. 


3rd Saving—In the Under- 
feed, the fire is in direct con- 
tact with the radiating sur- 
faces—the exact reverse of 
top-feed heating methods, 
This insures constant, adequate, even heat, thereby 
avoiding frequent ‘“‘firing-up.’’ Alternating chill 
and overheat means both discomfort and waste of 
coal. EVEN heat is ECONOMICAL heat. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. Heating 
plans and estimate of cost are FREE, Write for particulars. 


WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. | 


Property Owners 4 28. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Ave, Cincinnati, 0. 
Cut out and mail Coupon at once a 


DEALERS 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 
Our 1912 Agency Proposition 


Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 
Will BOOST Your Business 


UNDERFEED £Eurmace Booklet_— 
WRITE FOR IT 


“Seven tons of buckwheat 
coal costing $23.80 heated 
four large and six small 
rooms which heretofore 
required nine tons of chest- 
nut coal costing $57.60. 
The Underfeed saved me 
$33.80. Have steady heat 
24 hours daily, few ashes 
to empty and but half the 
usual work in caring for 
furnace.’”’ 


a Rael 


ee 


Underfeed Boiler 


Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 


eae 


If you are about to build—if your furnace or boiler 
is unsatisfactory—if you are tired of dirt-scattering 
stoves or grates—write for free furnace or boiler 
booklet and fac-simile testimonials, which prove the 
unequaled saving and efficiency of the Underfeed. 


Brrr Praga 
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PEALE COR 


THE 
PECK 


Eg 


Boiler Booklet — 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
Name __ Street_ 


Postofiice 


Econo mien 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 
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EE INET E TS SPRAINS 


SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


With their freshness and fragrance—may be 
compared with woman’ srarest gift—a beautiful 
complexion. That velvety smooth- 
ness of skin is retained by users 
of LABLACHE, that wonder- 
fully adherent yet invisible 
boon to women who know. 
The same dependable toilet 
requisite for over 40 years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents fora sample box. 


pre oe THE E ADVANTAGE 


of having an extra pair of 
cuffs right on the shirt, out 
of sight, yet always ready, 
without attachingordetac h- 
ing. Simply aturn gives you 


A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Cuff 


“Cufturn’’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or 
plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot BEN. LEVY CO. 
supply you, write to French Perfumers 


New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York | Dept.42, 125 Kingston Street 


B 
Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 Ip eee) 


Grace Morrissey,cprt.1911 


Photographs of Farm Life 


Good prints showing workmen and toolsin action in 
the fields, well arranged farm buildings, exterior and 
interior views, new devicesand implementsof all kinds, 
motors on farms, cover subjects, etc., will receive im- 
mecliate attention and when available will be paid for inme- 
diately at from $2 to $10a picture. Address ART EDITOR, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
The Curtis Publishing Company _ Independence Square, Phila. 


the BASIS 
; of All 

Knowledge 
1 are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
Studies— Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 


dence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’ t’m Bldg., Chicago 


===! Big Profits in Well Drilling! 


Farmers, City and Suburban Dwellers everywhere are 


One man easily Speed of 

: 7 “i calling for drilled wells—for a dependable water supply. 
ee peas cofieoiled Meet the demand with Armstrong Well-Drilling Outfit— 
Sar is by simple simplest, strongest, speediest machine made for every 
ariliing a lever at depth—every formation. Profits $25 to $75 per day. 
ealaline 1 drilling Wzxite at once for our Big Free Well-Drilling Book 
sets aha end of and full information, Armstrong Machines have 
mathe a machine, been built for service since 1867. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1564 Chestnut St., Waterloo, Iowa 


EVENING POST 


Yes; there are two ways out: One is to 
charge tolls on international shipping 
through the canal and to charge no tolls on 
interstate shipping, from which the law 
excludes foreigners. That is what the 
American shipping men unanimously de- 
sire; and, on the figures of the Panama 
commissioner, only ten per cent of the total 


| Panama shipping will be United States 


coast-to-coast trade. 

Immediately the howl is raised that, 
though foreigners are excluded from coastal 
trade, free tolls for United States ships and 
tolls for international ships would violate 


| Article III of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; 


and it is rather comical that just at this 
juncture there should be half a dozen 
publicity agents in the United States howl- 
ing about the rights of foreign steamship 
trusts and feeding out information to the 
press on the subject! 

“All right!”? say both Mr. Stimson and 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘There is still another 
way: Charge equal tolls to all; but let 
Congress rebate tolls to American vessels. 
That is what the Frye Bill provided. That 
is what the Lodge Bill provides.” 

At once the howlers for the rights of 
foreign “‘pools” raise their voices to the 
welkin of very high Heaven. 
more is this suggestion of tolls rebated to 
American shipping an outrage of foreign 
treaty. Conservative foreign journals do 
not give vent to this crocodile indignation; 
but the extremists abroad have joined with 
the publicity agents here in a chorus of 
dirges that—to quote their own words— 
“such barefaced robbery may require the 
effective consideration of vessels of war; 
and we must act on the square: we really 
must act on the square.” 


How Other Nations Pay the Toll 


The utter hypocrisy of these howls 
becomes at once apparent on examination 
of conditions at Suez. Suez is administered 
under an almost similar treaty of neutral- 
ity—all ships to be treated alike. Every- 
body pays tolls. Good! What next? To 
meet those tolls, here is a list of what is done 
by the different nations. Take a look at it: 


The Spanish Cortes in 1909 voted an annual sub- 
sidy of $285,000 to a line which is to run through 
Panama. 

The Russian budget of 1909 granted $334,750 to 
pay the tolls of a merchant fleet through Suez. 

The British Peninsular & Oriental ships paid 
£357,989 in tolls to Suez in 1910 and received in 
subsidies £297,143. 

The North German Lloyd through Suez has an 
annual mail subsidy of $1,385,160 for steamers to Asia 
and Australia, and has'a surplus left after paying tolls. 

The Japanese pay to steamers through Suez 
$1,336,947. 

The French ships using Suez get a subsidy of 
$2,145,232. 

The Austrian line through Suez enjoys a subsidy of 
4,700,000 crowns. 

News has just come that the British Government 
has just granted a new yearly subsidy of $315,000 
a year for a British line that is to use Panama. 


So one might go on down the list. For 
foreign nations, who are thus paying their 
ships’ charges at Suez and Panama, to say 
that the United States shall neither grant 
free tolls nor rebate tolls is—well—is taking 
for granted a colossal ignorance on matters 
maritime! 

IT asked an army man, highin the Panama 
service, what he thought would restore the 
American merchant marine. 

“Nothing!” he answered. ‘‘Nothing— 
so far as the Atlantic is concerned. We can 
never have a marine so long as the cost of 
labor and material is so much higher here 
than abroad. Subsidies might help lines 
to Asia and South America. Subsidies can 
never help us against European lines. So 
we might as well put a toll on Panama and 
get arevenue from the foreigners who carry 
our commerce.” 

I asked the highest authority on mari- 
time commerce in Washington what would 
restore the American flag to the seas. 

“Two things only—either free tolls for 
United States ships or rebated tolls. If we 
get neither of those the chance to establish 
our marine is gone forever; then admit 
foreign-built ships to our international 
trade—not our coastal, but our inter- 
national! Our registry law has stood on 
our books since 1792 and it has produced 
only one boat for foreign shipping in ten 
years. Let us buy our ships in the cheapest 
market for this foreign trade, where we are 
up against foreign and cheap competition. 
Leave our coast laws alone; but give us 
free ships and fre¢ tolls.”* ~~ 
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reign Missions —An Interesting Keport 


SUPPORTER, MORAL OR FINANCIAL, AND EVERY ONE OPPOSING APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREIGN 
Y WORK, AND EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD SECURE FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE USE A COPY OF THE 
\. FOREIGN MISSION INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT, AS GIVEN BY PASTOR RUSSELL, CHAIRMAN, 
CHRISTIAN MASS MEETING IN THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 31, 1912. 
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Bible Students 
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the Committee a remarkably 
fair one, and we believe the 
Report fully justifies that 

opinion. * * 
“So interesting is the 
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je International Bible Students Association, anticipating a very large demand for its Foreign Mission Investigation Committee’s Report for general distribution, 
‘ranged with The Watch Tower Publishing Co. to publish the full Report (illustrated) as a special number of “The Watch Tower,” their semi-monthly journal. 
one dollar for twenty-five copies postpaid. Single copy—five cents to any address in Postal Union. Mention this weekly. 
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HE proposition is so simple that it hardly needs figuring. 
Most of the ready roofings on the 
market have.a smooth surface which requires painting 


It is simply this: 


every year or two. 


Amatite has a real mineral surface which needs no painting. 


The cost is about the same. 
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a liberal cash profit on every copy sold. 

Any bright boy over twelve years 

of age can earn all the money his 

parents are willing for him to have. 
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TIM RILEY’S TOUCH 


(Continued from Page 7) 


And Tim sat there smoking the last of 


the three cigars he had bought that after- 
noon, and thinking—thinking—sometimes 
of the evening’s work before him, but 
mostly of the old woman’s story. 

“Oh, yeh; if it was but a stone I had to 
put on their two graves in the cemetery 
below!” she said after a long silence. 

““And why shouldn’t you have the stone 
to put over them?”’ Tim jumped up and 
patted her white, straggling hair. ‘“‘And 
you will have it, Nanna. Come with me 
tonight and I’ll guarantee you'll have it.” 

““And where will I go?” 

‘With me and have a fine, hot supper at 
Kearney’s—and then to the town hall to 
hear me speak.” 

“Indeed and I’d like that fine, Mr. Riley; 
but they don’t be invitin’ women—old 
women—to any rallies.” 

“°Tis me is giving the rally, and Vil 
invite whom I please—I mean, if you’re not 
afraid of the rioting when they don’t like, 
maybe, what I’m going to say to them.” 

“Me afraid? Of what? Sure and they 
could be liftin’ the roof itself from the town 
hall and a lone woman like myself would 
be safe among them. But why should you 
be wanting me there?” 

“Why? I'll tell you, Nanna, and you 


must take it for the true reason until I can | 


give you a better. And who knows it isn’t 
the true reason? I’m that vain, Nanna, 
that I want some one soul there that isn’t 
against me—some one that, before ever I 
begin, I know will hear me out. If you’re 
there I know whose heart will be warm to 
me while I’m speaking. For ’tis terrible 
discouraging to see nothing but cold faces 
staring up from the benches and your heart 
bursting to tell them what’s in it.” 

“Sure and it must be, avic. The cold 
heart—’tis an awful thing. A bony black 
cat itself is more company in the house than 
one of ourselves when the heart is ice. But 
whisper’”’—she leaned doubtfully toward 
him—‘‘d’y’think there’d be hope of you 
turnin’ Dimicrat?”’ 

“T’m afraid I’m fixed where I am. I’m 
not easily turned, Nanna.” 

“Oh, yeh! Well, well—in one minute, 
Timmie avic, I’ll be along with you.” 

And she dusted the hearth and gathered 
up her cups and saucers, which, as she 
washed, Tim dried. And presently he was 
guiding her halting steps down the hill. 


Iv 


T EIGHT o’clock that night Tim was 
facing his audience, and a fine, large 
audience it was—not a hand’s width in a 
single bench vacant; from the front row, 
where sat Buck Malone, almost smiling, to 
the back wall, where De Soto with some 
Indians and mailed companions was dis- 
covering the Mississippi—from stage to 
entrance, not a vacant seat. What hopes 
for a man in a fighting audience like that if 
he could but win them to him! 

Tim was alone on the stage. 

He Gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘the Republican 
party in New Ireland seems to be very busy 
tonight. One-half of it has to attend a con- 
ference of bank cashiers over in Rocktown; 
and Rocktown, it appears, is four miles in 
a buggy over a rough road. That rough 
road and the buggy are, of course, an in- 
controvertible argument, gentlemen. And 
the other half has a rich prospective cus- 
tomer for a couple of town lots—also over 
in Rocktown. A _ busy little place that 
Rocktown must be! I don’t wonder you’re 
smiling. I smiled myself when they told me. 

“But if they are not here, gentlemen, to 
accredit me, I am here to speak for myself. 
And, as you see, there is the table, the 
chair, the ice-water pitcher, the empty 
glass, all as’’—he smiled down at the boss 
in the front row—‘‘as Mr. Malone said it 
would be. ’Twas this very afternoon Mr. 
Malone spoke of it; and, myself happening 
to hear him, I would not for a lord lieuten- 
ant’s income disappoint him. ’T'was my 
good old mother—God rest her soul!—who 
used to say—and many’s the time she said 
it: ‘Timmie dear, don’t never disappoint 
people if you: can help it.’ And I never 
do—especially when it don’t cost me any- 
thing; for water is the only thing I had to 
bring into the hall tonight—and water, 
gentlemen, is cheap.” 

“Yes, an’ talk’s cheap too!”’ 

Tim bowed to the voice and smiled with 
the laugh that followed. 

“God knows it is cheap. If it wasn’t 
*tisn’t the likes o’ me could afford to be 
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handing it out to you tonight and no charge 
for admission at the door.” 

“‘Say, Buck, his ten minutes’ll be used up 
before ever he gets started!’’ came a voice 
from midway of the hall. 

“True for you, boy. And so I'll be intro- 
ducing myself. My history is short. Riley 
is my name, Timothy Joseph Riley—bap- 
tized by Father Kiley, in the parish of 
Ballymallow—and I’m a Republican.” 

“* And there’s what we’d like to have you 
tell us, Misther Riley—how came you to 
be a Republican?” 

“Yes, you blarneyin’ turncoat—how 
came ye?” 

A man in the front row stood up to say 
that last, a rugged-looking man, who 
looked as if he would like mighty well to 
jump up on the stage and haul Tim down 
off it. Toward him Tim stepped, leaning 
over the edge of the stage so that the 
belligerent one would not miss a syllable. 

“Tl tell you how I came to be a 
Republican. When I landed in this 
country and before I was fairly out of 
Castle Garden some thief of a pickpocket 
or worse stole the few little dollars I had 
to keep me until I could get a job. Iwas 
a seventeen-year-old boy, and that shy I 
couldn’t beg. For two days not a morsel of 
food went into my mouth. And there I 
was, jumping sideways with the hunger, 
when a man comes along and saw me and 
brought me into a grand restaurant. ‘And 
how’ll I ever pay you?’ I asks when I’d 
eaten my fill. He looked like a butcher- 
man, with a white smock on him. And he 
laughs and says: ‘You can’t now; but 
by-and-by, when you get a vote, be sure 
and vote the Republican ticket.’ And I 
says: ‘Why the Republican ticket?’ And 
he says: ‘Oh, just by way o’ variety—just 
to show that you people don’t all go one 
way.’ 

“ And’’—Tim straightened up—‘“‘I took 
his hand, and ‘Sir, I will!’ I said. He was 
joking, maybe; but I wasn’t. And I did 
vote the Republican ticket; and I’m still 
voting the Republican ticket. And I’m 
saying to you all tonight—the one Re- 
publican among five hundred of ye—that 
I’m not apologizing to any man in this hall 
or any other hall for it. And I’m saying to 
you’’—in the face of the inquiring man in 
the front row, in the face of Buck Malone, 
in the face of the whole hall, Tim clenched 
his fist—‘‘I’m saying that the man of Irish 
blood who ever forgets the promise that 
he’s made to the one that befriended him— 
I say to ye all, and I don’t care whether ye 
like it or not—his blood’s been crossed 
somewhere; he’s no Irish in him! No—nor 
fit to be called a man at all!” 

Tim stepped back to pour out a glass of 
water; a form rose up midway of the hall 
and a voice roared out: 

“Say, you Riley man, I don’t like your 
politics, but you’re Irish allright. Goon!” 

Tim held the glass toward the speaker. 

“And, my friend, you’ve got the Irish 
heart in you too. Here’s to you! You 
stubborn, unconverted, hereditary Demo- 
crat, here’s to you!” He drained the glass. 

“Goon! Tell us more!” == 

“Ves; go on—talk up!” | 

“You'll get a show here. Goon!” 

Tim glanced down at Buck Malone, 
swept the benches for the sight of a more 
cheerful face and caught the friendly eyes 
of Peter Kearney. Also he suddenly recog- 
nized the face of Malone’s henchman—the 
man to whom he had given the cigar. He 
was wagging his head encouragingly. 

“Gentlemen, I will go on—and thank 
you for the chance. And, with your per- 
mission, gentlemen, I’ll speak of something 
besides politics. It is of charity. Gentle- 
men, a great quality is charity. Only 
because of the spirit of charity in you, 
gentlemen, am I allowed to speak to you 
here tonight; but it’s another phase of 
charity I’d like to speak of. I will put it in 
the form of a story—and, gentlemen, not 
too long a story. 

“There was anold lady in the old country, 
who received a letter from her oldest son, 
John, with passage-money for her second 
son, Pat, to come over and join him. She 
gave her consent. Why wouldn’t she— 
when the living was so hard? Pat went, 
leaving his mother of nigh seventy and the 
last of his brothers with her. One son had 
already gone to South America and another 
to Australia; and now only a boy was left 
to her—and him with one leg gone in a rail- 
road accident, for which they’d never got a 
farthing.” 

At this point Tim heard the side door 
softly open and close. He took a quick 
backward peek. Dinnie and old Nanna 
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We sellitata low price to 
introduce our Office Fur- 
| niture—Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cas- 
x es, etc. Ask for prices 
a and Catalog No. 228. 
We Make Good 
Upholstered Furniture 


We also make 
School, Church 


Qu lit and Opera- @ Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
ane iy Seats, Lodge and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Excellent fj Furniture, Couches in Oak and Mahogany, Flan- 


B ders, mission andregular. Coveredin best leather money 
will buy — every piece guaranteed, Ask for prices and Catalog 


No. 428. E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co., McClurg Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Our monthly payment plan makes it easy for 
anyone to have the best heating system made. 


JAHANT S22 FURNACE 


Saves one-half on your fuel bills; gives plenty of heat 
and thorough satisfaction. Every Jahant Furnace is 
sold with a strong ‘Guaranty Bond’? that 
allows 365 Days Trial. You can install 
the Jahant Down-Draft Furnace your- 
self. We send complete outfit—fur- 
nace pipes, registers, etc., with special 
plans, full directions and necessary 
tools for installing. 
We pay freight. Send for Free Book 4X 
The Jahant Heating Co. ¢ 
80 Mill St., Akron, 0. 


Write to-day for Big, Illustrated Free Book showing all styles, 
sizes and prices of beautiful, genuine Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chests, particulars of Free Trial Offer and all information. 
Piedinont Red Cedar Chests are moth, mice, dust and damp proof. 
Beautiful, ornamental, economical. Neededin every home. Soll 
direct from factory at factory prices, freight prepaid. Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 49, Statesville, N.C. 


~ SNe 


you receive it. 


of us at factory prices. 


9 We will ship youa 
: “RANGER” BICYCLE 
: on approval, freight pre- 


paid to any place in the 


United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days’ free trial from the day 
If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we claim 
. for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for 
any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for 
¥\ freight and you will not be out one cent. 
FF LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
. SALE to rider at lower prices than any other house. Buy direct 
Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices. 


4 RIDER AGENTS WANTED {3° ncnge ipicycle furnished by us... You will be 


ff} astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we 


interesting matter and useful information. 


will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our cat- 
alogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
Y will be closed out at once, at $3 to$8each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in’ the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
It only costs a postal to geteverything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write at once for our special offer. 


BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
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é STANDARD VARNISH WORKS OUR floors may be of the finest « 


woods, or of the most inexpensive. 
‘They may be old or new, painted or un- 
painted, stained or unstained—or you may 
prefer to cover them with oil cloth or lino- 
‘leum—yet ELASTICA, the one perfect 
floor varnish, will preserve them all with 
an elastic, bright, durable , waterproof finish. 
ELASTICA i is easily applied and dries hard over nights in the morn- 
ing you'll have a beautiful, lustrous floor which is 
marproof, waterproof and ‘‘boy-proof.’’ 


Remember the Name E-L-A-S-T-I-C-A. There is only one 
ELASTICA and that is made by the Standard Varnish Works. 


SEND FOR BOOK 84 wee 
‘How to Finish Floors’’—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich # News 
in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautiful. Also ask J 
for a set of exquisitely colored postcards showing handsome inte- 
riors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
Label All others are imitations. 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal., or International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 


“Pelouze” Electric Iron 


Has Heat Control At 
Finger Tip a 


No need toreach up to the chande- 
lier switch—nor disconnect the cord 
at iron. Heats quickly—about 
half usual time. Has hot point 
and edges—no extra stand re- 
quired — saves constant lifting — 
consumes less current than 
other irons. 4 or 6% Ib. size $5. 


You Can’t Burn Your Hair 
with a Pelouze Electric Curling Iron, Never ay too hot. 
Handle revolves. Cord can’t kink. 


9 
Shield is removable. No flame, no al aga f 
danger from fire. Cost of current 
Jess than one- 
third cost of Fa 


alcohollamp. Iron al- 

ways bright and clean. ts with nickel plated stand, 
$3.50. If sou dealer hasn't Pelouze electric devices, we 
will send you name of nearest dealer. Write for booklet. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
speed—accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert, 

Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


for our 96-Page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate method. 
Filled with new ideas and valuable helps. Tells 


howhighspeed is gained—how toavoid errors— 

&% what practice work is best;—96 pages of vital, 
helpful facts. Worth dollars to any typewriter 
user. Sent absolutely free. If you want more 

SP »eed; more accuracy ; moresalary—send for 

this book today—Now 


_ 46 College Hill 
Springfield, 0. 


sites and Dropper 


EVERY BANK, 

~ Express Office, 

bond house, 

jeweler and 

bottler, every 

mercantile or mail- 

_ order houseought 

3 to have a Vul- 

ean Electric Wax 

Melter and Dropper. 

Wax means money—Time is money—the Vulcan 
saves both. It’sa little wonder—always ready—makes 
every package neat and nice. Write for particulars. 


VULCAN ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
Department A-7. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Children never tire zi ine Health TPG 
Round. It gives them healthful out-door amuse- 
ment at home—fresh air and exercise that de- 
velops their muscles. 

WM This machine is enone built, of seasoned hardwood, 
ironand steel andisre- 
\ @ pairproof. Itisanor- 
¢9 "9 nament to the lawn. 
© Every machine guaran- 
teed. Senton Free 
trial. Money refund- 
s a ediinotsatisfactory. 
‘“O= Health Merry-go-Round Co. 
Dept. 215, Quincy, Ill., U.S.A. 


PURITAN 
Rest-Easy SPRING 


If it does not make you sleep like a child in its mother's arms, 
—if it does not make you feel. better, physically, nervously 
and mentally,—if it does not delight you and satisfy you in 
every way, sendit back. We will not charge youacent. Write 
for name of your dealer and booklet, ‘‘How to Rest Easy.”’ 
Puritan Bed Spring Co., Dept. A, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
A, COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
{*\ and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer's, or send 10c for a 2 oz. trial bottle, 
THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


Ideal Launches are speedy, safe and seaworthy. Simple 
enough for a child. Contain the famous Gile marine 2-cycle 
engine. Starts, stops and reverses with onelever. Every boat 
guaranteed. Roomy—yet trim. 16, 18 and 20-foot sizes. 
Shipped ready to run. Write for beautiful launch and engine 
catalog—brimful of money-saving launch pointers. Act now. (2) 


Gile Boat and Engine Co. LubinG?on:'Micu. 


EVENING POST 


Nolan were waiting in the wings. Tim 
signed to them to remain there. He stepped 
to the front. of the stage then, just in time 
to see Malone, whose every move he was 
watching, uncross his legs and half rise in 
his seat. Tim looked at him steadily and 
waited. Malone did not move farther, 
and Tim resumed: 

“Well, the two sons in America, strong 
and willing, worked side by side, earning 
their dollar and a quarter and their dollar 
and a half a day, with now and again a 
day’s or a week’s lay-off to set them back, 
but managing always between them to:save 
four dollars in the week and send it over 
every month to the old mother—until by- 
and-by, she scrimping and saving, too, there 
was passage-money for herself and the lad 
to come to America. They took thesteamer 
at Queenstown; and ’twas like a grand 
dream to them—until one day there came 
a great storm and the ship leaped and 
jumped, and the poor, helpless, crippled 
boy was thrown down an iron ladder; 
and when some one thought to help the 
poor mother pick him up he was dead. 
Well——_ But, gentlemen, maybe I’m 
trying your patience? a 

“Go on!”’ came a voice, and “Go on!” 
came another; and then three, four, a 
dozen voices called for him to continue. 

“Thank you. Well, gentlemen, a 
tempest in the great ocean, with its tre- 
mendous winds and mountains of seas, 
must be a terrible sight; but surely a more 
terrible sight is to see that same ocean, as 
smooth as oil, and the blue heavens smiling 
down, while the body of one that’s dear to 
you is lowered into it! So it was. With 
loose, wide stitches they’d sewed the boy 
into canvas; and to the one foot of him 
they tied a piece of an old grate-bar, and 
dropped him into that great ocean.”’ 

Tim saw Malone shoot a furtive glance 
sideways to learn how they were taking 
it in the front row. Plainly he was not 
liking it, for he stood up straight then 
and surveyed the rows of voters behind 
him. Tim waited, and every man there 
knew why he waited. There was an in- 
drawing of breaths allover the hall. Malone, 
without showing the ordering forefinger, sat 
down again. 

Tim bowed to him. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Malone, for that fighting chance,’’ which 
remark brought out the first applause of 
the evening. 

“Well, gentlemen, that poor old woman 
landed in the strange country.  Grief- 
stricken she was, but not yet utterly dis- 
couraged. The son Pat was to meet her at 
the dock. He was not there. Well, she 
could see a good reason for that. They 
could not leave their work—sometimes the 
bosses were strict—they had often written 
so in their letters. No matter. With not 
much left of her little savings, she bought 
a ticket and took the train for the town 
where her two sons were working. Well, 
neither was Pat at the station to greet 
her—but by-and-by she learned why. 

“‘There had been a premature explosion 
in the quarries, and a fall of rock had 
knocked Pat senseless; and as he lay there, 
unconscious, a second blast came and killed 
him. Well, that was an awful thing; but 
still there was the son John. And they had 
then to tell her of John. Well, while Pat 
lay there helpless, another man had run in 
to carry him out of danger. He was a 
brave man, that second man, for the flame 
of the second fuse was then almost to the 
charge; but he ran in and he had the in- 
jured man in his arms when the second 
explosion came. They were killed together. 
That second man was her other son, John.” 

Tim paused; but he no longer had to ask 
their leave to speak. He was in full swing; 
and out there, beyond the ends of his nerv- 
ous, spreading fingers, they were swing- 
ing with him. Sitting up straight and stiff 
they were—or leaning forward, bent and 
eager. 

A potent gift, the orator’s. A writer may 
never hope to achieve instantly his great 
intention. He is limited to monotonous- 
looking black words on a blank page. But 
a speaker! Added to the words are eyes, 
lips, hands, head, body and the immeasur- 
able force of personality. Tim’s voice 
softened and deepened, halted and quick- 
ened, rounded and trembled; the ruddy 
cheek took on a ruddier color; his deep- 
set eyes grew deeper and darker, and by- 
and-by they flamed. He grew taller; his 
body expanded. Tim spread his hands— 
fine, shapely hands, with nervous, expressive 
fingers—and as he gestured he quivered to 
his very fingertips, and down there on the 
benches they quivered with him. The cold 


words—he colored and revivif 
Under the caress of his beauti 
perceptible brogue the common 
est lines took on smoothness and 
and from out his mouth the fi 
words, they bloomed like summe; 
and the larger, colorful words, tl 
like gems. 

Tim, in short, was an orator, 
said: ‘There, gentlemen, you 
story—and you know whose sg 
Poor old Nanna Nolan’s—yes.” 
he had said that, with arms ané 
longer gesturing, but drooping st 
motionless by his side, no one st 
a great sigh went up. 

And not till that moment 
wake up toit that he had waite 
but that moment he despera 
take his position at the end ¢ 
and face his hitherto unbrok 
ency; and while Malone was 
Tim was motioning to Dinnie i 
and now Dinnie was leading 
Nanna Nolan, halting and 
blinking at the audience—as 
one hand for a last word. 

“Here she is! I’ve tried to 1 
story, gentlemen; but there’ 
living person can tell that sto 
I’m not that one. If you could’ 
her telling it—she in her little ¢: 
windy hillside, before her little | 
the dark coming down and 
beginning to shine through 

And that instant, while Ti 
across her poor thin shoulders, 
ever with the worn man’s co 
stant Malone, whose back was t& 
chose to raise his fateful forefin; 

And Tim waited. And Mal 

Not a man left the hall. : 

Malone turned and faced Tin 

“You win,” he said; “but. 
faced chairman of yours—and h 
friend of yours—he never tipE 
you could fight any way except 
hands. Speak your piece. You 


The chairman had been fo 
trying to extract a little cor 
the newspaper story of the 
upheaval when the tall boss cai 
the boss, of course, he had to. 
comment and he made it. 

“This man Riley,’”’ he began | 
“‘T’ve been trying to discover w 
a Republican or a Democrat b 
says here.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He says: ‘Take your leade 
they don’t carry out your will fir 
If the men you have set on h 
you, he puts it, lasso ’em off thei 
and set ’em on the street level 
that isn’t ——” 4 

a government by the pe 

“T wasn’t going to say that, s 

“Why not? Isn’t that what: 
to? Let me see your paper, ple: 
I don’t see what there is here te 
He is not against a party gover 
fact, he’s all for party. Only 
the ‘party leaders are honest, ] 
politics, religion, business—in € 
and if they do not live up to the 
read them their lesson. Well, 
I think he’s right. The people | 
than they did and we might as | 
with that new knowledge. The 
don’t do that might as well gi 
leadership !”’ 

There was a whole page of iti 
Ireland Record about Tim. T 
read it all. When he at last lo 
murmured: 

“Raised twelve hundred and 
for the widow Nolan. That.) 
well done! Two hundred and 
pledged to him before he left th 
surely has the touch! And 
he’s going to stick to his contra 
after. Good idea!” The sen 
“And Malone also says—al 
H-m!” 4 

The chairman was startled 
silence. 

“‘T set Malone on to Riley —to 

“You did!’”’ The senator s¢ 
beard with his fingernails, dre 
to his neck and looked over his 
the chairman. ‘‘Too bad hem 
you—wasn’t it? It would be so 
could give you the credit; b 
we'll have to hand it to Riley.” 

It was not said loudly; but th 
the glint of the eyes —and the H 
stirred into using slang! The 
knew that he might as well pick 
and go. 
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A Good Indian 


| Congressman William Kent 
ampaigning in the mountains of 
) County, California, he stopped 
de inn one evening, joined the 
\ountaineers round the big fire- 
listened to the general con- 
which in that section is limited to 
—sheepdogs and deerhounds. 
st dog I ever knew,” observed 
» old settlers, “‘was a kind 0’ 
f hound, shepherd an’ water- 
Y a Injun owned it. If he tuck 
e the dog wouldn’t run nothin’ 
If he tuck out his shotgun it 
ook at nothin’ but quail or 
ne day he tuck down his fish- 
dog glanced at it an’ run down 
ing an’ went to diggin’ bait! 
jun used to make good money 
t to fellers that come up fum the 
in’ deer—gettin’ his five dollars 
7d go ‘long with the dog, beat 
1, jump a deer an’ chase it up 
fellers could get a shot at it— 
yippin’ right ’long with the dog. 
it got old an’ fat, an’ couldn’t 
re; so the Injun used to hire 
; to do it. He wasn’t so fast as 
t he was surer, ’cause he savvied 
er which way to herd ’em.”’ 

» to see that Indian,’ observed 
she round here?”’ 

The old man shook his head 
. “You see, deer got scarce 
; an’ the Injun got to chasin’ 
s—so they had to kill him!”’ 


eally Not His Fault 


[ERN woman who moved to the 
‘Mexico, where her husband was 
Official, had three exceedingly 
and lively small sons. Parental 
was frequently needed to keep 
ands, and it was the habit of the 
punish first and inquire after- 
eling that she could not go amiss. 
soon after her arrival in her new 
ing a rumble and a crash in the 
she jumped up and ran in to see 
ge had been done. A handsome 
the floor in fragments and by it 
of her sons with a startled look 


asking any questions, the lady 
ross her knee and started opera- 
that moment other ornaments 
tumble off the mantel and a 
ictures dropped off the wall. So 
i spanking. 

hat it would be unfair to hold her 
t for an earthquake! 


Slattery’s Cipher 


"SLATTERY, sporting editor of 
n Francisco Call, whose specialty 
had delayed his account of the 
me of the season until after the 
r that followed. He rushed into 
90m, threw off his coat, settled 
iis typewriter and glanced at the 
0 get his bearings. He squinted 
er, wiped his glasses, took a good 
egan turning out copy with his 
1. As he worked, his eyes wan- 
dthe room. If any one thought 
not be able to get his stuff in 
e’d show him! Half an hour 
Opy-reader glanced at a pile of 
ly neat sheets, rubbed his eyes 
_ again. 

in seventy splattering Baas is 
vawled, as he read: 


1 :pmh rejrvyd yp eom s jrmmsmy 
jr jsf nryyrt hry s ytpiar pg ytsomrf 
ytd noh rmpihj yp d;s}s ;pndyrt pm 
vr om yrm ytordl § jovi; rf vtsn sy s 

pijfim(y gin;r eptdr yjsm yjr nimyj jr 


'aS page after page of it—and 
gone. It was passed up to the 
or, and in half an hour he discov- 
oe Spike, who used the touch 

ively, had started one row 
the right on his keyboard and 
a Deciphered, the opening 


Ea expects to win a pennant this sea- 
ng get a troupe of trained seals with 
snough to slap a lobster on the wrist 
com pickled crab at a typewriter 
se than the bunch he has! 


Goethals’ Method 


HE following story is told of Colonel 

George W. Goethals, who at the time it 
occurred was an instructor in engineering at 
West Point. 

One day, during a recitation, he gave out 
this question to a class of cadets: 

“The post flagpole, sixty feet high, has 
fallen down. You are ordered by your 
commanding officer to put it up again. 
You have under your command a sergeant 
and ten privates of the engineer corps. 
How would you get the pole back into 
place?’ 

Hach cadet, after long consideration and 
much figuring over derricks, blocks, tackle, 
and so on, evolved a different method. 

“No,” said Goethals, ‘‘you are all 
wrong. You would simply say: ‘Sergeant, 
put up that flagpole!” 


Counterfeit Words 


HERE used to be a war veteran in 

Owen County, Kentucky, who was 
always running for office and never getting 
it. He was a candidate by profession, 
breeding and instinct. He also had the 
gift of tongues. When he needed a word 
and couldn’t find it he made up one out 
of his head and went right on. Once, in 
delivering an impromptu eulogy over a dead 
citizen of his town, he said of him: 

“And, finally, our friend was, above all, 
a man of great migosity and general under- 
standing throughout the neighborhood!”’ 

At another time he was making the race 
for county judge. He and his opponent 
were holding a joint debate. He thought 
some of the other man’s statements rather 
reflected on him and up he jumped. 

“Mr. Green,” he demanded, “are you 
trying to recronicate upon my feelings?” 

“Not at all,” ‘said the other man, 
wondering what recronicate meant. 

“Then, sir, in that case I extend to you 
the oliver branch of peace!”’ said the coiner 
of language. 


A Fish With False Teeth 


Ga WILSON, the inventor of as many 
different kinds of spoons as there are 
fish that will take them, has discovered a 
new lure for catfish. He was on an outing 
among the sloughs of the Sacramento 
River when one of his companions found 
him on the deck of his launch, roaring 


loudly. 


“What? s the matter?”’ he inquired. 

“Matter! Huh? There’s a twenty- 
dollar catfish down under this boat—an’ 
I’m agoin’ to get him if I have to seine 
him out!” 

“How do you figure a catfish worth 
twenty dollars?” 

“Thisaway: I was standin’ right here 

a-cleanin’ my new set of false teeth when 

he come up to the top, looked at me an’ 
opened his mouth. I grabbed for the 
boathook to gaff him—an’ dropped the 
teeth. Plump they went, right square into 
his mouth! Now he’s down there crackin’ 
crabs with my teeth—an’ I got to eat clam 
chowder outen a salmon spoon!”’ 


There Were Others 


N THE old Fourth Ward of New York, 
where there was a big Irish population, 
there used to be a character who lived off of 
wakes. He watched the papers for death 
notices; and when a death occurred in his 
neighborhood he would put on his shabby 
best, drop round to the house of mourn- 
ing, weep over the bier, even though the 
deceased had been a total stranger to him, 
extol the virtues of the departed—and then 
eat and drink until he could hold no more. 
One night, according to Dick Malloy, 
the Tammany politician, the old chap 
reached a wake. He walked in with leaky 
eyes, to be met by the two stalwart sons of 
the dead man. 

“You didn’t know our father and he 
didn’t know you,” they told him. ‘‘You 
only came to get_ some free drinks. Now 
you get out or we’ll throw you out!” 

The old man got out; but at the door he 
paused for a parting shot. 

“‘T’d have you know,” he said, addressing 
the coffined form, ‘‘that you’re not the only 
corpse in New York tonight! There are 
others—and a blamed sight better-lookin’ 
wans too!” 


y Models for Every 
Line of Business 


We are making and 
selling a 


MACHINE 


A MINUTE 


Frequently 
many more 


NEVER any less 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


OME seven years ago this great 
financial institution purchased 2 
WALES Visible Adding and Listing 
Machines—gave them the merit-proving 
test of five years rigid service—after 
which they bought 6 more—and now 
as a final proof oftheir implicit confidence 
in the WALES, have ordered 37 more, 
making 45 WALES in all. That is 
what the National City Bank of New 
York thinks of the 


x Addi 
Visible ieee 


Enthusiastic endorsement of the It has paid the above mentioned concerns 
WALES has been given by over 1500 
other banks—by the International 
Harvester Co.—by Sears, Roebuck & : ec 
Co.—by the Victor Talking Machine ¢tion, and unusual durability — 


complete visibility, high speed, easy 


all insured by our 5-year guar- 


Co.— by the Pennsylvania Railroad— = antee in writing —visible proof 
by the United StatesGovernment (user of the only “service” that 6” 
a 


« offer and booklet de 
Y scribing the W ALES 


pe insures your adding ma- 
of 264 WALES) ‘ and by thousands chine investment without Pa Send particulars 
of users in every line of business. taxing it. vf of your free trial 
Free trial—easy payments if you wish ete at 
isibie, 


—all the facts if you mail the coupon. Ped 


The Adder Machine Company =“ 
259 Walnut St., Kingston Station, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ve 


Address 
Agents In All Leading Cities. Ss 

oe 2 Business _ 3 
—aye§=6S. E. P.—May 4th, ‘12 


of national reputation and it will pay 
YOU to investigate our claims for 
WALES superiority based on its 


« 
Ee, cise tl eke tncene nape 7 age - mews ETE eT IT TERE TEE 
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The ‘General’ says: 


“A Dilapidated Roof Gives Your 
House An Unsightly Appearance” 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


ANODE N 


si od 
/ A Certain- teed Roo}. 


| i jo # 
Dy i ag 6 ld 


Lf r f 


SS 


N figuring on a new roof—or renewing an old one—demand efficiency. 


Figure the cost per year of service. 


‘The ‘General’ guarantees Certain- 


teed Rubber Roofing for fifteen years. This guaranty is backed by mil- 


lions of dollars of assets. 
test than that of weather and wear. 


You can’t determine roofing quality by any other 
This Certain-teed guaranty is better 


than any test you can make; it protects your roof and the money you put 


in it. 
or shine, for 15 years. 


The Certain-teed roof must make good summer and winter, rain 
When you buy roofing ask your dealer to show you 


Certain-teed Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed. Made in Shingles as well as Rolls. 


Certain-teed Rubber Roofing is 


inexpensive compared to most roof- 
ing—it costs you much less than 
wood shingles, slate or metal; it is 
weatherproof and waterproof; it will 
not rot, crack, dry out, roll up, warp 
or become loose. 

Today there are millions of square 
feet of Certain-teed Rubber Roof- 
ing in actual use on residences, bun- 
galows, garages, factories, barns and 
other buildings. 


Stop in and see your lumber, hard- 
ware or building material dealer—he 
is backed by the ‘‘General’s’’ three 
big mills (the largest Roofing Mills 
in the world)—he will furnish you 


Certain-teed Roofing at the lowest 


prices, with the ‘‘General’s” quality 
guaranty, and thereby save you, as 
well as himself, the trouble and expense 
incident to uncertain kinds of roofing. 

If you contemplate building or renewing 
an old roof, write for our free book BO-3, 


‘““How to Build for LESS Money.” 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Largest Roofing and Building Paper Manufacturers in the World 


YORK, PA. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MARSEILLES, ILL. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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General Roofing 
operating the three big- 
gest roofing and building 
paper mills in the world. 
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Summer Munsingwear $.75 to $3.00. Children’ 


- Long Wearing - - Perfect Fitting 
COLORS REQUIRED IN THE VARIOUS HIGH "GRADE KNIT FABRICS 


MOREs THAN 000 °DIFEEREN PuITEMS: CARRIED IN STOCK !FOR. IM- 


MORE THAN 7000000 MUNSINGWEAR GARMENTS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
MEDIAT Ee Diggin KY el OrCOVER. LE VARIOUS STYLES 
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For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and name of the Munsin 


IUNSING UNION SUITS for Men, Women and Children 
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You owe your body a double duty; to keep it healthful and properly garbed. 


Outdoor recreation will do one—we will do the other. 


Send for our book, Styles for Men, or call 
upon the Kuppenheimer clothier in your city. 
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HE last en- 
velope on 
the list was 


addressed and 
tossed—with the 
quite natural jerk 
of completion, no 
doubt—on the 
smooth white pile. 
Itslipped and slid, 
and with a flash 
disappeared into 
the treacherous 
opening at the rear 
of Mrs. Limber’s 
sweet little bou- 
doir desk! Mrs. 
Limber saw that 
envelope slip and 
slide, but she 
firmly closed her 
eyes and, after the 
invitations for the 
mayor’s ball had 
been mailed, she 
lowered the lid of 
her desk without 
once looking down 
into that always 
avaricious open- 
| oa ing, thus violating 
}stablished habit. The deed accomplished, the lady sat down to breathe, for 
s; woman of startling amplitude; but in spite of her absorbing occupation she 
tie to smile far into the folds of her pendulous cheeks. 

( year the mayor’s wife occupied a social position of Jovian power. After the 
al was over she would lapse into her normal orbit of satellite to the once 
lara Pikyune, but in the meantime all gayeties awaited this opening function 
son, and Mrs. Limber had controlled that function for many years. It was a 
or all these nice people, except for that last name on the list. Again she smiled 
oa of her countenance! 


Warrlifa 1 


ie 
i| Hat is in the Ring for Mayor, He Says, and of Course 
c I’m Already Campaigning for Him” 


Jordelia Blossom saw by the Sunday morning paper that the invitations for 
it's annual ball were out; but the Monday morning mail brought no square 
erelope to the charming, round-eyed and round-mouthed and round-voiced 
ho had inaugurated the City Beautiful movement, and had won the bitterly 
* presidency of the Isis Club, and had wrested the reins of acknowledged social 
i) from Mrs. Clara Pikyune. 
)|1 Watterson Blossom, gray-mustached and gray-goateed and gray-haired and 
id stiff as a ramrod, noted with distress the deepening shade of annoyance on 
tes of the handsomest, most agreeable and most brilliant young woman in the 
q;, being a gentleman of supernatural delicacy, he forbore to ply his wife with 
i tinent questions. When Cordelia Blossom wished to confide in him she would 
ail until such time, and after, she possessed the colonel’s complete confidence, 
42n and applause. 
tl end of certain days Mrs. Cordelia Blossom, unable any longer to bear her 
silence, called on Mrs. Jim Fleecer, with no other purpose in mind than to 
1; dear friend’s recipe for that delicious maraschino punch. 
m Fleecer, who was fair and slender and splendidly poised, and a perfect foil 
di k-eyed Cordelia, betrayed the secret of the punch with charmingly generous 
e and, chatting easily meanwhile, waited for the real errand. While marking 
nénentioned the absurd prevalence of purple in the early winter fashions, the 
'( the ice cream in the gaudy new confectionery store, the delicious work of the 


# Violinist, the superiority of a certain merchant’s silk and the approaching 
sill. 


ossom never batted an eyelash when this topic was reached. 
re you going?”’ she wondered in a bored sort of way. 
# quickly suppressed the spasm of pain which writhed to appear upon her 
ih trolled features. 
cely know,” she carelessly responded with a sinking heart. Cordelia Blossom 
her to go! “I suppose you will attend?” 
not,”” returned Cordelia with a smile, whereat Mrs. Fleecer, who owed 
gnition entirely to the powerful and clever Cordelia, felt her heart descend 
_ At all previous mayor’s balls she had been endured and snubbed as the 
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wife of the notorious political boss, and this was to have been her first big function since 
she had borne the seal of the elect upon her brow. Why wasn’t Cordelia going? ‘‘There’s 
so much gayety planned for this winter that we must really keep fresh for it,’’ went on 
Cordelia brightly. ‘‘What delicious macaroons, Georgia! Where do you get them?” 

‘Jemima makes them,’”’ boasted Mrs. Fleecer, pondering closely Mrs. Blossom’s 
reason. It scarcely seemed adequate. Moreover, there was the hint that she was to 
be included in Cordelia’s gayeties. ‘“‘I’ll get her recipe for you. You’re quite right 
about keeping fresh for the more sprightly affairs. The early formal functions are 
usually so poky anyway, and they do take so much out of one.” 

There was the barest flicker of satisfaction in Cordelia’s beautifully curving eyelashes. 

“Anything that is the same year after year is bound to become poky,’’ she agreed, 
delicately dipping a thin slice of lemon in her tea. ‘‘When one has the same duty-to 
perform so often one becomes careless, don’t you think? An invitation list for an 
official function requires rare and delicate judgment.” 

The haze began to clear from Mrs. Fleecer’s usually quite lucid mind and she felt 
better. Fogginess always annoyed her. 

“Doesn’t it,” she noncommittally agreed, smiling inwardly at the thought of delicate 
judgment and the substantial Mrs. Limber in combination, but making no foolish 
political admissions. 

Cordelia Blossom stirred her tea meditatively. 

“How long has Mr. Limber been mayor?” she inquired. 

“Forever, I think,” laughed Mrs. Fleecer. ‘It has come to be a sort of tradition.” 

“Tt must be dreadfully exciting to be in politics,” commented Mrs. Blossom. “I 
wish the colonel took more interest in such things. By-the-way, I found the dearest 
little milliner just off Grace Square. She’s French and has the most exquisite taste. 
I must take you down sometime for a trial bonnet.” 


II 


IM FLEECER, who was a tall, large-boned man with a quite visible jaw, scowled at 
“Chunky” Dwyer, who wore a cigar as if it were part of his original countenance. 
“We need a shake-up,” he finally declared. “‘Look at this list. Half dead ones!” 
Dwyer glanced at the list apologetically. 

“They’re part of the organization, Jim,” he urged. 

“That’s what I’m telling you,” returned Fleecer impatiently. 
party was a soldiers’ home.”’ 

“They were all good workers once,” persisted Dwyer. 

“Just once,” admitted Fleecer. ‘They hustled till they got on the payroll, and they 
think it’s a pension.” 

“T don’t see how we’re going to get rid of them,”’ puzzled the other. 

“T do,”’ snapped Fleecer. “I’m going to split the party. You just pass the word to 
these sleep-walkers that they’re going to wake up in the cold.’”’ Dwyer looked most 
uncomfortable. He drew a fat city salary himself. He had drawn it for years. 


“You’d think the 


a 


Bs. S Lows has 42, 
0 


“‘] Found the Dearest Little Milliner Just Off Grace Square. I Must Take 
You Down Sometime for a Trial Bonnet’’ 
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“You don’t mean a regular shake-up, Jim?” he 
protested. ‘‘Why, you’d cut all our throats.” 

“They need to be cut—yours with the rest,’”’ decided 
Fleecer. 

“You'll destroy the organization,”’ pleaded Dwyer. 

*“A faney guess,” returned Fleecer. ‘‘Then I’ll take the 
good half that’s left and build a better one.” 

“All right, captain, if that’s your program,” 
Dwyer mournfully. ‘Just count me in on it.” 

Fleecer turned to him coldly. 

“No,” he decreed; “‘you’re out of it. You’re dead.” 

Dwyer wobbled his cigar rapidly to the other corner. 

“T don’t see any use in coming to an open break,” he 
argued, rising. 

“Go ’way!” ordered Fleecer, taking some papers from 
his dingy desk. ‘I’m busy.” 

Dwyer stood a moment with his big hands on the back of 
his chair. “All right, captain,’”’ he huskily charged, and 
wagged a red forefinger. “‘I’ll pass the word; and you 
want to remember you started this.” 

Fleecer got up and for a second, with his big jaw 
protruding and his eyes narrowing, he simply glared down 
on Dwyer; then he strode to the door and opened it. 

“Get out!” he said curtly. 

“Sure,” agreed Dwyer with the swagger of an independ- 
ent man. As he approached Fleecer, however, his eye lost 
its dignity, and as he passed he suddenly bobbed his head. 
Fleecer, angered, reached a long arm after him, grabbed 
him by the collar and jerked him back. 

“Look here, you cheap bluff!” he observed, turning the 
manround. “If I wanted to punch you you couldn’t duck 
quick enough.” 

Satisfied with this simple statement of facts, he let the 
man go, and returned to his desk with a thoughtfully cor- 
rugated brow. He drew toward him the list which he had 
previously consulted, and with the grave care of a judge 
pondered over each name. He was still at this when the 
telephone bell rang, and if any of his hard-driven allies or 
serfs had been in that room they would have marveled at 
the change in his voice as he answered: 

“Why, hello, Frills!” 

“T hope you’re not too busy, Jim,” 
voice of Mrs. Fleecer. 

* “Nothing on my mind but dinnertime,” 
assured her. ‘“‘What’s the fuss?” 

“‘T’m in a state of mind about my black-pearl necklace, 
Jim. Would it compromise you in any way if I didn’t go 
to the mayor’s ball?” 

“Certainly not,’’ he quickly assured her. 
nothing on me.” 

“Then don’t make them hurry on the resetting of the 
necklace, please,’”’ she requested. ‘‘I’m so afraid they 
might spoil it if they rush it.” 

“All right, Tumpelly,”’ he agreed. 
between you and the mayor’s ball?”’ 


sighed 


came the confident 


he heartily 


“Limber’s got 


““What’s the dispute 


“You Know, Cunnel, Suh, That Yo Politics an’ Mine 
Ain’t the Same”’ 


“Oh, it’s sure to be a poky affair,” she 
told him. ‘‘A lot of usaren’t going. Mrs. 
Blossom won’t be there.” 

“Then it’s in bad,” he decided. “If 
that little lady don’t like it you’re smart 
to stick away. Why isn’t she going?” 

Mrs. Fleecer laughed. 

““You won’t believe it when I tell you,” 
she replied, lowering her voice. ‘Jim, 
she wasn’t invited!” 

“What!” he gasped. ‘‘ Well, what do 
you think of that! How do you know?” 

“Mrs. Blossom called on me this 
afternoon.” 

“Good stunt,” he approved. “She 
came to the right place to tell her troubles. 
Of course you told her you’d fix it?” 

“Why, certainly not!’”’ choked Mrs. 
Fleecer. ‘‘She would never really say 
that she wasn’t invited.” 

“How did you find it out then?” he 
persisted, puzzled. 

“T honestly can’t tell you how I found 
it out,” she confessed, perplexed and 
worried by the masculine necessity for 
proof. “I just know it, that’s all. She— 
she told me so, but she didn’t say it.” 

“Oh,” responded Jim Fleecer blankly. 
He knew better than to question the 
accuracy of his wife’s information, but how in blazes did 
women do these things? Did they have a sort of unspoken 
language? 

“So just you stop them on the necklace,”’ Mrs. Fleecer 
went on. ‘“‘Coming home to dinner? Jemima’s making 
noodles for tonight.” 

“You bet I’m coming,” 
pain of hunger. 

After this conversation was over he sat looking into 
the corner of his desk with a gradually darkening brow. 
Suddenly he grabbed his ’phone. 

“‘Mayor’s office,” he ordered. 

‘Hello!’ drawled the voice of the mayor’s secretary, 
who at the moment had both feet sprawled on his desk and 
was resting the ’phone on his stomach. 

“Limber in?” demanded Fleecer. 

The fat young man’s feet came down from the desk with 
athump and he laid his cigarette on the edge of a city book. 

“‘He’s holding an important conference just now, Mr. 
Fleecer,” he explained, “‘but I’ll get him.” 

The thin but oily voice of the mayor soothed the ear 
of the ‘‘captain”’ in about forty seconds more. 

“Hello, Jim!” he familiarly called. ‘“‘What can I do 
for you?” 

“Say, why didn’t my friend Colonel Watterson Blossom 
and his wife get their invitation to the ball?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the shocked 
mayor. ‘‘ Haven’t they received it?” 

“No, they haven’t,” replied Fleecer sternly. 
“T want you to fix it in a hurry.” 

“Well, of course, Mr. Fleecer, these little 
social affairs are entirely out of my hands,” 
declared the mayor, beginning to be frightened; 
“but I’ll see my wife about it, and if there is 
any mistake it will surely be rectified.” 

“You fix it,” snapped Fleecer. 


he promised, with a preliminary 


qr 


AYOR LIMBER, who was a spruce and 

natty elderly gentleman addicted to the 
cravats of a college youth, began his inquisition 
with the soup. 

“Evelyn,” he observed, ‘‘I dislike very much 
to distress you, but you have made a serious 
error.” 

Mrs. Limber’s third chin began to quiver 
and she attacked the soup vigorously. She 
‘just knew that her appetite was to be destroyed! 

“Of course I’ve made an error,” she piteously 
protested. “You never come home that you 
don’t tell me of some little mistake I’ve made.”’ 

The mayor looked pained. He was a nice 
little man, who liked to be polite to the ladies, 
even to his wife. 

“T regret the necessity,” he dryly returned. 
“This, however, is of more than usual gravity. 
Why didn’t you send Mr. and Mrs. Colonel 
Blossom an invitation to the ball?” 

“Why, Harry!” quivered Mrs. Limber. 
“How can you suppose such a thing! I 
addressed the Blossoms’ invitation with my 
own hand and sealed it and stamped it and 
put it right on top of the pile of letters and 
rang for Elsie to come and mail them.. I 
remember it perfectly, because that was the 
last name on my list.” 

“Well, they didn’t get it,’’ insisted the 
mayor. ‘‘You’d better find another one and 
send it immediately with an explanation.” 


Mrs. Limber’s Third Chin ‘ 
Began to Quiver and ; 4} 
Ske Attacked the Soup Vigorously a 


Ma jten Canis 


Fi 
“T haven’t any more,” she assured him with a 
trace of triumph. ‘I only had exactly enough er 


How do you know they didn’t get it?” she gloated. 
ca piee) Fleecer called me up and raised Texel 


- better go.” 


Mrs. Limber’s countenance underwent an 
change. * 

‘Jim Fleecer!’’ she repeated, much concerned, 
their Providence! ‘‘I wonder if that envelope cot 
slipped back in my desk,” she naively guessed. 
right up and see.’ 

She returned panting and bearing the missing le 

“T know just how it happened,” she explaine 
must have slid off the top of the pile and down: 
crack of my desk while I rang for Elsie. I'll wri 
Blossom a nice little letter. She must have be 
eager about this invitation, though, to complain 
Fleecer. Won’t Mrs. Pikyune enjoy that!” 

Mr. Limber waited thoughtfully while the sou 
were removed. 

“Evelyn, are you quite sure that you did not 
such an accident might happen?” he demanded. 

‘Harry!’ wailed Mrs. Limber. 

At about the same time Colonel Watterson | 
found the charming Cordelia, with acute speculatic 
big round eyes, studying him across the snowy dinil 

“A penny for your thoughts, my dear,” he ventt 

She smiled adorably, and the colonel dwelt u 
rosy round lips with pleasure. 

“They're worth more than a penny, for I was 
about you,” she laughed. ‘‘ Watt, you don’t go | 
for politics.” 

The colonel unconsciously straightened his shot 
the twitch he gave them could be called a straight 
anything already so erect. 

“T vote at every election, Cordelia,” he told 
sustain without question the principles of my part! 

“That’s true,”’ she replied, “but what I mean} 
was that you never seem to take an active part.” | 

“There is no longer any demand for statesmans| 
told her. 

Mrs. 
moment. 7 

“The politicians personally are not always VJ 
people, are they?’’ she mused; then she returne! 
attack. “I should think it would be the duty) 
people to run for office, and so have our publ: 
administered by the very best class to be four 
really should run for office, Watt.’’ 

*“You are very charming to say so,” he repel 
gratified. "However, the proposition has . i 
very attractive to me.’ 

“You always do your duty, whether it is attr! 
not,” she complimented him. “You’ re so dear tit 
Watt, you really should be mayor.” 

The colonel smiled. . | 

“That office is the most corrupt of all,” he 
“Supposed to be the choice of the people, it is Be 
in the power of the unscrupulous Fleecer gang.” 

Mrs. Blossom dimpled again. The colonel b m 
her in positive adoration. 

“Mr. Fleecer, even if his polities are not 


Blossom was thoughtful and trouble 


ment,” she suggested. ‘‘ Watt, somehow or 0 
feeling that Mr. Fleecer does not particularly ¢a 
mayor.” 
The colonel stared at her in perplexity. 
“Why, my dear, I don’t believe you 
Fleecer but once,” he puzzled, “‘and I am 
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jscuss the mayor on that occasion. Of course 
become quite friendly with Mrs. Fleecer, how- 
she may have given ‘you some expression of her 
opinions.” 

jeorgia Fleecer!’’ replied Mrs. Blossom quickly. 
never commits or compromises herself. I like 
much. Watt, do you know that we are not 
the mayor’s ball?” 

‘Watterson Blossom’s goatee stuck straight out. 
ible!’’ he gasped. 

se not invited to the mayor’s ball!’’ repeated 
y. “This is Saturday and the ball is to be 
ight.” 

sible!”’ again exclaimed the colonel, unable to 
d this calamity. Why, the Virginia Blossoms 
t of the earth socially, while Cordelia had been 
e immaculate Maryland Whichetts and was a 
of the Revolution by straight descent! The 
was.a bore, but not to be invited to it was an 
[shall call H. A. Limber to account for this!”’ 
an’t do that, Watt,’’ Cordelia protested. ‘Mrs. 
_responsible for the invitations. I really do 
veyer, that a function that has attained to such 
ortance in this city should not be in the hands of 
ary people.” 

quite right,’’ agreed the colonel indignantly. 
, I shall announce myself as a candidate for 


ecer, at about the same hour, spread his napkin 
expectantly. ‘‘Now tell them to bring on the 
up,” he heartily invited. 
vay, Ribbons, I fixed it 
t invitation.” 

hat !” she ejaculated. 
{Blossom invitation for the 
‘all. I called Limber up and 
9 see that one got over there 


1 Jim!”” she faltered, then 
alf hysterically. 

IT made a break?” he asked 
ke concern. 

y fault,” she confessed con- 
I might have known you’d 
1ing to please me at the very 
‘and I should have told you 
ist thing in this world Mrs. 
vould want now would be 
ition.” 

sonehead !”’ charged Fleecer. 
2 she wouldn’t want it now. 
” He rose and started for 


“I'm Afraid 


Have to 
Bid You 
Good Night. 
Claymore, 
Look After 
My Wraps, 
Please”’ 


/:not going to telephone the 
)in?’’ Mrs. Fleecer protested 
jh the feeling of standing 
lling house. 

“ll tell him not to send it. 
sreak too?” 

ust let me think a minute, 
ided Mrs. Fleecer, placing 
ips to her temples and smil- 
faced her problem. ‘Mrs. 
| ure to say that Mrs. Blossom 
t up by not being invited 
/ad me get you to secure her 
fon. Then Cordelia will be 
th me, and very justly so.” 
¢itopped, with a troubled frown. ‘‘That’s tough,” 
“Why, I’d lose a leg, Boogles, rather than pass 
1° Mrs. Blossom. She put you where you are.” 
2ecer winced, but laughed. 

rtainly did, Jim,’”’ she confessed. ‘‘Until she 
y social sponsor I had to wait. But let me 
ts out. Cordelia wouldn’t go to the ball now. 
ing, and there will be at least twenty others who 
{te noticeably missed. The thing to do is to stop 
ber from saying that Cordelia begged through 
witation, If you can do that I don’t mind your 
g 


it to me,” he urged, glad that now he had 
| definite to go on. 

| Limber,” he presently called into the ’phone. 
¢ tsend that invitation to Colonel Blossom. Mrs. 
Jon’t want it—she’s sore. Andsay! Now listen 
Ars. Blossom did not come to my wife and tell 
tie didn’t get an invitation, and if I hear that she 
von’t be another mayor’s ball. Get that? And 
|. Fleecer isn’t coming to your ball, and there'll 
He bunch of good ones stay away, because. I’m 
ass the word that it isn’t regular.” 

4 leecer,”’ protested the mayor, highly agitated, 
i/ife, feeling at last positive that her appetite was 
pled, made frantic inroads on the roast, “‘I can 
you just how it happened.” 

<r facts,” said Fleecer, and returned to the table. 
| Sore myself if this noodle soup wasn’t so good,” 
g himself up to the pleasures of the palate. 


=. 


That I Shall 


“Why do you suppose those cheap four-flushers dropped 
out such perfectly good parties as the Blossoms?” 

“Social politics, Jim,’’ laughed Mrs. Fleecer. ‘Clara 
Pikyune introduced Mrs. Limber so that she, Clara, 
could inaugurate and run the mayor’s ball. It never 
would have been an institution worth noting, any more 
than Mrs. Limber would be, if Mrs. Pikyune hadn’t 
fostered both of them. Mrs. Blossom beat Mrs. Pikyune 
out of the presidency of the exclusive Isis Club, which has 
always carried with it absolute social leadership, and Mrs. 
Limber thinks she is doing Mrs. Pikyune a favor.” 

Jim Fleecer leaned back and laughed. 

“T ought to come home oftener and listen,’’ he com- 
mented. “I’d learn things. I’d like to be standing round 
when Mrs. Blossom slices off the Limber lady’s scalp.” 

“She'll do it,”” laughed Mrs. Fleecer. “‘Why, Jim, do 
you know what one of her plans is? She wants to run 
Colonel Blossom for mayor!”’ 

To her surprise her husband did not laugh. 

“By George, that’s a happy thought!’”’ he announced 
with the relief of one finding a sudden solution to a particu- 
larly vexing problem. ‘“‘Say, Taffeta, you slip your friend 
Cordelia Blossom the word to run the colonel till he’s out 
of breath. I’ll have Dan Dickson call on him tomorrow.” 


wv 
AN DICKSON was a pointed-nosed man with a small 
chin and small eyes, above the latter of which was a 
bushy fringe that gave him, with his sharp-pointed ears, 
much the appearance of a fox. 


He climbed the rickety stairs of the decayed and dusty 
old Powers Building in the furtive fashion of a darky about 
to rob a henroost. He tiptoed swiftly to Room 7, on 
the door of which, in nearly obliterated gilt letters, was 
“James Fleecer, Real Estate and Investments.” He lis- 
tened intently. No voices. He tested the knob. He 
opened the door and applied one cold eye to the crack. 

“Well, come in!” shouted Fleecer exasperatedly. 

Mr. Dickson edged himself into the room and walked 
over to the bare desk with the soft-footed care of acat. He 
sat down on the edge of an old wooden chair which Fleecer 
pushed out for him, removed his derby and looked into it 
with the concern he might have bestowed had it been filled 
to the brim with precious and priceless secrets. 

“Good morning,” he confided. 

“T sent for you to pass you some pleasant news,” 
observed Fleecer. ‘“‘ You win this next election.” 

Dan Dickson refused to concede a point by appearing 
pleased. 

“Tt’s about time,” he insinuated, ‘‘My organization is 
so starved that it can’t lean alone.” 

Fleecer surveyed the opposition gang leader with a half 
smile. 

“You didn’t pick strong ones in the first place,” he 
retorted. ‘Now, Dickson, I’m going to give you a chance 
this election, but you needn’t think I’m going to let you 
clinch anything. You may swing things for just one term, 
and then my bunch goes in again.’”’ With some distaste 
he watched the twinkle of speculative planning gather at 
the corners of Dickson’s eyes. 
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“Of course,” agreed Dickson, looking into his hat. 
“T suppose you want to keep control of the city funds too.” 

“T don’t know what a city fund is,”’ denied the guardian 
of his party. ‘‘ Your bunch will step in and run things to 
suit themselves, and I’ll manage to wiggle along for two 
years with a side interest in a few contracts I have.” 

“Then it’s wide open!’ returned the incredulous 
Dickson, betraying at last a certain degree of animation 
that amounted almost to enthusiasm. He began to plan 
immediately the apportionment of his favors. “The boys 
will throw away the prussic acid tonight,’’ he granted. 

“You'd better tell some of them to keep it,’ advised 
Fleecer dryly. ‘What boys do youmean? Give me alist 
of the live members.”’ 

Dickson turned his hat slowly about one-eighth of the 
way round, as if he had the names inscribed in the bell. 

“Well, to begin with, there’s Tangus,”’ he announced. 
“FHe’s for treasurer. He’s not very strong, but the party 
owes him a lot.” 

“Tt owes him five thousand a year for the past ten years, 
and about eight of you split it up,’’ laughed Fleecer. 
““Tangus is after the honor, and he gets it so far as I’m 
concerned. He’s exactly the kind of a fluff who will queer 
himself with the public before half his term is out.”’ 

“Then there’s Fizzer,’”’ went on Dickson, enjoying 
himself with great secrecy. ‘“‘He wants the recordership. 
He has lobbed round for a2 

“Fizzer gets an assistant clerkship some place away 
down the line,” interrupted Fleecer. ‘It’s only because I 
want to let you have your own way that I don’t hand youa 
few locomotor ataxia germs and tell 
you to slip them in Fizzer’s beer. I 
have about as much use for that lollop 
as I would have for a rudder on a 
rocking chair. For city recorder you 
get Mike Fennessey.”’ 

Dickson looked out of his hat with 
a jerk. 

““Fennessey’s no rope to tie to,’”’ he 
objected. ‘‘He hasn’t the strength of 
a string of spaghetti. He couldn’t 
succeed himself if he was nominated 
on all five tickets.” 

“‘He’s not supposed to succeed him- 
self,” Fleecer sharply reminded him. * 
“He’s in your party, isn’t he?’’ 

“Yes, but ie 

“Well, Fennessey did me a big favor 
once and you get him for recorder. For 
assessor you get Johnny Beckman.” 

Dickson shifted uneasily as if he 
were sitting on a radiator. 

“What kind of a mess of stewed 
prunes are you handing me?”’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Why, this ticket couldn’t be 
elected in wartime if mine was the 
home and fireside party.” 

Fleecer turned on him savagely. 

“You can’t elect any ticket unless 
I say so,”’ he stated. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
get a look-in if I wasn’t ready. I’ve 
been winning by a smaller majority 
every campaign, and I know the public 
like atrainer knows histiger. It wants 
a change of meat; besides that, I 
want to build up a new organization. 
That’s how your piffle brigade gets a 
look-in, and I’m going to hand you a 
nice bunch of old fluffs who will begin to queer themselves 
and the party the day they take office and begin to steal 
the paperweights.. I’ll be white with you though. I’ll give 
you a chance to clear off as many old scores as possible, 
so you give me a list of the patient workers that it would 
be ashame to turn out into the night, and we'll pack them 
away. Then I’ll make up your slate for you.” 

Together the two leading citizens worked; and the 
dictator of the reigning party gave to the boss of the 
unreined party. a complete list of the candidates that 
the free-born American people would choose at the next 
election to be their representatives. : 

Point by point-Dan Dickson gave way, trying desper- 
ately to carve as large a slice of the melon for himself as 
possible; but in the end it was Fleecer who had made the 
real selection for the careful and cautious voters. 

“For mayor, of course,’ concluded Dickson, all the 
important offices having been disposed of, “Judge Simon 
Purdee goes on the ticket. He’s made speeches for us for 
twenty years.” 

“Getting to make the speeches is reward enough for that 
foghorn,’’. returned Fleecer. ‘‘Don’t you worry about 
your mayor.: I have a fine, clean old party for you, without 
a flaw in his record, who will be too much of a statesman 
to know what the politicians under him are doing. It’s 
Colonel Watterson Blossom.” 

“Colonel Watterson Blossom?” repeated Dickson in 
perplexity. ‘‘Oh, yes, I know who you mean! He hands 
a hundred to the party fund every year and thinks he’s 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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“‘Mob Rule”’ in Practice 


By Walter Roscoe Stubbs 


ILLUSTRATED 


reform in recent years in Kansas. Business methods 

for the state, certain to be favored by any progressive 
business man, have been adopted in the interest of the 
people; and that is what the entire nation needs and 
certainly is going to have one of these days! 

The important economic changes in this great common- 
wealth that have attracted the attention of students of 
government everywhere—the wiping out of the saloons; 
the establishing of the best banking system in the coun- 
try; the cleaning up of overburdened payrolls—all these 
have resulted from the determination of the people to 
support every public officer intent upon enforcing laws. 

There was nothing especially radical in this. Any 
public official who has tried to adopt new and better 
systems of business management has been subjected to the 
charge of self-aggrandizement; has been called areformer— 
a leader in ‘‘mob rule.” If the transformation effected in 
Kansas is proof of what “‘mob rule” can do, then this is 
the element that needs a larger degree of influence through- 
out the whole country! It is this kind of “‘mob rule” —the 
voice of the people—that is so strongly advocated by 
Theodore Roosevelt, not upon special occasions but ever 
since he entered public office. It is the advocacy of this 
particular kind of “‘mob rule” that makes Roosevelt 
popular with thinking people. And this is why Kansas 
wants Roosevelt for president. 

Kansas was no worse seven years ago than many other 
states—not nearly so bad. There were a few hundred 
extra and entirely unnecessary employees on the legislative 
payroll and in some departments—it required an extraor- 
dinarily large number of assistant superintendents to 
regulate the ventilation of the state capitol during a 
session; but this was no worse than has been discovered 
in other states. However, this fact of commonplaceness 
is not urged in extenuation. It is mentioned merely to 
show that the so-called reform in Kansas was not—as most 
American minds believe in speaking of reform—the result 
of a peculiarly vicious condition. It was just Business 
with a capital B. 

This reform you have heard so much about—the 
determination to put the state upon a higher standard— 
was evidenced particularly with respect to prohibition. 
It was true of the sentiment that drove the people to 
resent the rule of bosses, who cracked the whip or issued 
passes or promised jobs—and the humble citizen did the 
rest. It was no less true in the people’s determination, 
quite clearly expressed in this year of grace, to uphold 
progressive ideals in state government, and in the 
government of the nation—that is why Kansas wants 
Roosevelt —Kansas is progressive! 


| retorn has been nothing spasmodic in the so-called 


Aggressive and Progressive Policies 


ANSAS, like Roosevelt, believesin publicity. Noteven 
the most unselfish, most righteous, most tireless and 
determined state officer could have given Kansas its pres- 
ent ideal system of government if the responsible press had 
not constantly told the truth asit knewit. Shut out at the 
borders of a state every avenue of publicity, put padlocks 
on the doors of the printing offices, silence the writers of 
everyday history—and no amount of law, no mailed fist, 
could preserve the people’s liberty or protect their homes! 
One-half of the peace we have today—one-half of the 
security we enjoy anywhere in this great Republic—is 
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due to adequate publicity. And that is another reason 
Kansas wants Roosevelt in the White House. The people 
of Kansas want business laws and efficient business man- 
agement, in the interest of all the people, applied to the 
affairs of the National Government. 

This desire for better things is not passive. Its earnest- 
ness has been shown in the ballot box. Roosevelt carried 
this state in 1904 by a hundred and twenty-six thousand 
majority, and the state ticket was elected by the Repub- 
licans by sixty or seventy thousand. Practically every 
state in the Union that was normally Republican had 
a Republican governor and a Republican legislature; 
and the National Congress was overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican when Roosevelt retired from the White House. 
Kansas has gone right ahead withits progressive Republican 
policies—which, after all, are based on good business 
sense; but many of the old, reliable states have fallen 
away from the column. No one knows better how to 
explain this secession than the old-line Republican politi- 
cian, who knows that the trend of affairs since Roosevelt’s 
Administration closed has not been popular or in touch 
with the people. Roosevelt’s policies were progressive and 
aggressive. The achievements of his Administration, if 
summarized, would read more like the work of a century 
than the accomplishments of one Administration in only 
seven years. 

In these seven years Kansas also marched far to the 
front in its progressivism. Men greedy for office, eager 
only for paychecks, never could have effected the great 
change. Some one had to make a sacrifice. It took big, 
broad-gauge men for the work. After an election in 
Kansas City, Missouri, a few years ago, the Kansas City 
Star declared the day had been uneventful; that every 
voter who desired to do so had east his ballot undisturbed; 
that the count was clean, because the city’s best citizens 
had gone to the polls in squads and had made it possible. 
That, or something very much like it, was what happened 
in Kansas. The big men came out. 

Henry J. Waters, president of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, the biggest institution of its kind in the world, was 
appointed three years ago to his position because of 
eminent merit, and had occupied it a long while, to the 
credit of the state, before the Republican state administra- 
tion was criticised for appointing a Democrat. The fact 
was, no one had given any thought to President Waters’ 
politics, and no one gave any thought to the politics of 
several other big, finely equipped, intelligent men who 
have gone about their duties earnestly, eager to serve the 
people, luckily for the state, without much regard to the 
remuneration. 

There never was a governor, perhaps, who did not 
shrink from the task of filling the offices within his gift—if 
that governor had an earnest, patriotic ambition to man- 
age the people’s business as he would manage his own. 
That sort of management is exactly what every progressive 
American commonwealth should have; it is the manage- 
ment that is demanded with increasing frequency; it is 
the management which progressive Republicans, led by 
Theodore Roosevelt, believe in giving the people. The 
insistent demand in many parts of the nation for a new and 
cleaner and better deal is the best possible proof that the 
“old order” really is changing—has changed in Kansas— 
and that the day of bosses has passed! 

There never was a time in the history of this country 
since Lincoln’s day when the results of elections so clearly 
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ih 
and unmistakably emphasized the truth enw 
the great emancipator, that all the people cor 
fooled all the time. Indeed, as the years pi 
becoming increasingly difficult to do. The old 
old-line politicians, as they are called—were t 
realize this condition; they were the first to fee 
of the people’s determination to see the “bug 
chip” in every case. The fact that they could: 
inevitable rejection of machine politics, and 
could feel and fear the people’s resentment ag 
tinued domination, was proved by their franti 
continued to this hour in many states—to bi 
popular opposition to a condition of things 
become unbearable. The people know now th 
ment, properly conducted in the interest of the 
is as much a business proposition as the buildin 
road or the managing of any other commercial 
And that is all there is to the so-called 
policies of the so-called Progressives—just busi 
an intelligent, well-directed, concerted movem 
people in self-defense. 


Public Business Conducted on Busine 


iE ANY one tendency more than another has 
restrain this popular movement for renoyati 
upright business principles, it has been the rel 
backwardness of highly responsible men to giv 
in its behalf. The public’s affairs have long bee 
by those to whom even small emolument mean’ 
tive independence in a great number of cases. 
seven years ago in Kansas. In some instances 
faithful service was given; but too often the mar 
to a responsible position, that gave him a s 
thought more of pleasing the man at his ba 
thought of the people in front. Men of the | 
and social world have hesitated, sometimes f 
motives, to take upon themselves the respons 
was almost certain to entail financial loss an) 
instances, to involve them in social embarrass| 
with one class of citizens clamoring eagerly foi) 
caring often for nothing else, and another cl} 
desirable, trying to evade service, a governor 
“keep standing,’ as printers say, the ear 
ment: ‘‘Men Wanted!” And to it he might ac 
willing to work for themselves may call.” 
what the efficient public servant does—and ir 
degree. 
It would never have been possible to giv 
‘present clean and efficient government if 
big tasks had not responded to the appeal 
In the cases cited here there was no que! 
expediency. The points considered were: Do; 
fit the job? Is he the right kind of a busi 
business man who sufficiently understand 
citizenship to register and to vote—and can 
give to the state’s business some of his tim 
of his thought? ; 
As a first business proposition, it became € 
the banking, educational, charitable, pena 
institutions and departments of Kansas 
direction and management of broad-minded 
going business men, who knew where to find le 
to stop them. More than a score of the able 
successful men in their respective lines—m! 


accustomed to doing big things and doing them 
were drafted. These men made great financial 
s; they gave up much valuable time in accepting 
office. They established policies that will save 
y millions of dollars in future years. They have 
ased the efficiency of state institutions and have 
he moral, political and business standards of the 
vernment by actually working at their jobs. They 
ne what they found to do; and they have done it 
as they would do it if the good results accrued to 
n bank accounts instead of to the account of the 


eclaration was made a few months ago that if any 
Id point out a state employee not earning his 
t employee would be discharged. There has 
oecasion, up to the present, to enforce this promise. 
yecause the men in the departments and those at 
ls of the departments have raised the business of 
to a level of efficiency in which every man does 
is paid to do—and does it as nearly right as 


it mob rule? If it is Kansas should be thankful! 
ase things undoubtedly have their important effect 
+people. You can’t get away from that. It may 
e to convince them that the “reform” has been 
‘but, once they are convinced of it, they would not 
to the old way. Kansas would not go back. The 
id not suppose they were going back to the old way 
iy voted for Taft; but they were fooled, as they 
m fooled before. Watching things at close range 
as, the people know exactly where to place the 
They know, for one thing, that since the Bank 
y Law went into effect no depositor in any one of 
; hundred and eighty-nine state banks in Kansas 
me dollar. These banks now have approximately 
lred million dollars of deposits. 


The Blue-Sky Law in Action 


panking system of Kansas was inefficient and 
sinesslike when Joseph N. Dolley, author of the 
Law, became commissioner. One of his first 
+ts was to discover that a bank having only fifteen 
» dollars capital had been robbed of ninety 
i dollars by its officers. Ordinarily a receiver 
ave been appointed—and this was what those 
jlesired; but, instead, they were told to have the 
ousand dollars in the bank before sunset or settle 
he sheriff! The money was in the bank before 
te institution is now controlled by other and more 
lepersons. The same action was taken in another 
one a financial institution lost approximately 
lred thousand dollars through its officers; and 
returned the money uponshort notice! Receiver- 
: big fees, a process by which the depositor gets 
5 is coming to him and waits long to get it, are 
lar in Kansas, and have not been encountered 
ley went to work. 
‘bank officer, president, cashier and director in 
olds his job practically upon a civil-service basis. 
jlanks have to be executed under oath, and if these 
@ast history of the signer do not come up to the 
\tandard he must resign. The whole board of 
lof a bank must be present twice a year, when an 
ion that actually examines is made. Every note, 
es} of each bank must be listed and reported to 
ng department twice a year, with a sworn state- 
J:he officers and directors of the bank to the effect 
! note and asset so listed is worth one hundred 
Whe dollar. Every note worth less than par is set 
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aside from the assets of the bank. Under this system it 
is difficult for a borrower whose credit is perfectly good 
for not more than five thousand dollars to use that credit 
in any considerable number of state banks at the same 
time. 

There are no ‘“‘one-bank”’ towns in Kansas having two 
or more banks. The law gives the charter board power to 
use discretion in the granting of charters, so that specu- 
lators and promoters cannot organize banks wherever they 
happen to get off the train. No one can buy bank stock 
when a new bank is established in Kansas who is not 
worth at least twice as much as the stock for which he 
subscribes. The depositors’ guaranty fund, now amount- 
ing to approximately four hundred thousand dollars in 
cash and bonds, has not been touched since the law was 
enacted in 1909, though in one case of failure certificates 
of losses were issued. 

This was a law in the interest of the people; and yet the 
interests attacked it, declaring it was not constitutional — 
and they kept after it until finally it was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. It has been carefully 
administered in Kansas and has done much to create the 
present high standard of banking. Could this be called 
mob rule? Isn’t it just plain business? 

It isn’t difficult to attract criticism. All you need to do 
is to touch—ever so lightly—some one’s particular pet 
scheme. Kansas, according to some highly indignant 
persons, was about to be ruined in a business way —all its 
big corporations driven from the state and its investments 
seriously injured; capital, always represented as exceed- 
ingly timid, was being discouraged when the Blue-Sky 
Law went into effect. Under this law a company must 
stand investigation before it asks the public to deliver. 
Sun motors, salted mines, gold bricks, worthless stocks and 
bonds, and all the other thousand and one schemes foisted 
upon the little investor must be investigated —must stand 
in the daylight! 

Where one dollar has been lost in Kansas through ban!: 
failures, ninety-five have been lost through investment in 
worthless stocks and bonds. Probably ninety-eight per 
cent of the money invested in mining stock alone was 
lost—stolen, it might almost be said. 

Fully one thousand agents were selling stocks and bonds 
in Kansas when Dolley took charge of the banking depart- 
ment, and a large part of the money they took in was prac- 
tically stolen from investors. They are not doing this 
now. Out of six hundred companies asking for permits 
to sell stocks in Kansas, exactly forty-nine have obtained 
favorable action. A penitentiary sentence is the penalty 
provided in the Blue-Sky Law for selling stocks or bonds 
without a permit from the bank commissioner. This 
Blue-Sky Law is one of the most valuable laws in the 
statutes of Kansas. It saves annually to investors more 
money than the entire cost of the state government! It 
is the exemplification of “Lead us not into temptation.” 
Is,that mob rule? If it is there should be more of it. 

Kansas is giving attention, also, to its public utilities. 
A commission was created in May of last year. It has power 
to regulate and control the rates and service of the railroad 
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companies, express companies, suburban and interurban 
lines, street-car companies, pipe-line companies, telegraph 
and telephone companies, and water, light, heat and power 
companies, except where plants are municipally owned 
and are wholly or principally within the limits of a city. 
No public utility or common carrier can change its rate 
without the commission’s consent. 

All issues of securities must be authorized by it and 
the franchise cannot be sold or transferred without its 
approval. The commission has a right to say, also, 
whether another common carrier shall engage in business 
in the state. It is giving close attention to excessive 
freight rates from the East into the state. It regulates 
the price of natural gas to the people of the larger cities, 
and by its prompt action prevented the Gas Company 
from advancing its prices last winter. 

The railroads of Kansas have, to a great extent, relin- 
quished the responsibility of managing or trying to 
manage the state government. Occasionally there is some 
evidence of a desire to dictate, but not very frequently. 
This gives the railroads more time to attend to the busi- 
ness of transporting passengers and freight, and also to 
consider the justice of certain requests and demands for 


reduced rates. In compliance with an order of the railroad 


commission in 1907, the passenger fare in Kansas was 
reduced from three cents to two cents a mile. In 1904, 
when the three-cent rate was in effect, the total passenger 
earnings of all the railroads in Kansas amounted to 
fifteen million five hundred thousand dollars; while in 
1911, under the two-cent fare, the total earnings were 
nearly twenty-two million dollars. 


Lower Rates Bring Bigger Earnings 


| hoes entire legislature came to Topeka year after year 
on passes—railroad and Pullman. Thisisnotdone now. 
No state employee—and that includes the legislators—and 
no other person except employees of the railroads may 
ride on a pass in Kansas. The law forbidding the issuing 
or accepting of such favors was a good stroke of business 
for the railroads. Since this law went into effect the 
passenger earnings have annually increased by millions 
of dollars. Thousands of persons rode on passes. These 
passes were not issued as a matter of friendship—the 
railroads expected a return, and usually they got it. 
Today every one in Kansas pays two cents a mile, from 
governor to private citizen. In 1907 the legislature 
ordered a fifteen-per-cent reduction in grain and other 
rates in Kansas. 

Under the higher rates of the previous year the freight 
earnings were $44,151,000; while in 1911 they were 
increased, under a lower rate, to $49,991,000. 

No sane man can call these accomplishments the work 
of amob! Kansas needed exactly the kind of mob that 
took control of it a few years ago and started it on the right 
road. Its taxable property has increased in ten years one 
billion two hundred million dollars—or at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty million dollars a year. The state 
contains more taxable property to the citizen than New 
York, Massachusetts or any of the older states. Its 
farmers own eighty-five per cent of the bank deposits and 
these have increased at the rate of ten million dollars a 
yearfor tenyears. It has many well-populated agricultural 
counties, in which the jails and the poorhouses or county 
farms have had no occupants for years. Its charitable 
institutions are managed upon a business basis by a board 
of control of three members. And this board, through 
its commissary department in Topeka, inspects every 
pound of food and every other purchase intended for these 
institutions. (Continued on Page 54) 
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By IRVIN S. C 


says that fat people are hap- 

pier than other people. How 

does Dr. Woods Hutchinson know? 
Did he ever have to leave the two 
top buttons of his vest unfastened 
on account of hisextrachins? Has 
the pressure from within against 
the waistband where the watchfob 
is located ever been so great in his 
case that he had partially to un- 
dress himself to find out what time 
it was? Does he have to take the 
tailor’s word for it that his trousers 
need pressing? 
He does not. 


[Desens HUTCHINSON 


And that sort of 


expected from any person upward 
of seven feet tall and weighing 
about ninety-eight pounds with 
his heavy underwear on. I shall 
freely take Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son’s statements on the joys and 
ills of the thin. But when he un- 
dertakes to tell me that fat people 
are happier than thin people, it is 
only hearsay evidence with him 
and I decline to accept his state- 
ments unchallenged. He is going 
outside of his class. He is, as you 
might say, no more than an in- 
nocent bystander. Whereas I am 
a qualified authority. 

I will admit that at one stage 
of my life, and one only, I re- 
garded fleshiness as a desirable 
asset. The incident came about 
in this way. There was a circus 
showing in our town and a number 
of us proposed to attend it. It was 
one of those one-ring, ten-cent cir- 
cuses that used to go about over 
the country, and it is my present 
recollection that all of us had 
funds laid by sufficient to buy 
tickets; but if we could procure 
admission in the regular way we 
felt it would be a sinful waste of 
money to pay our way in. 

With this idea in mind we went 
scouting round back of the main 
tent to a comparatively secluded 
spot, and there we found a place 
where the canvas side-wall lifted 
clear of the earth for a matter of 
four or five inches. We held an 
informal caucus to decide who 
should go first. The honor lay between two of us— 
between the present writer, who was reasonably skinny, 
and another boy, named Thompson, who was even skin- 
nier. He won, as the saying is,on form. It was decided 
by practically a unanimous vote, he alone dissenting, that 
he should crawl under and see how the land lay inside. 
If everything was all right he would make it known by 
certain signals and we would then follow, one by one. 


As Soon as I Was Up 
on Top of HimTI 
Immediately Discerned 
That it Was Not 
Sixteen Hands —it 

Was Sixteen Miles 


The Standing Joke of Humanity 


eee of us lifted the canvas very gently and this Thomp- 
son boy started to wriggleunder. He was about halfway 
in when zip—like a flash he bodily vanished. He was gone, 
leaving only the marks where his toes had gouged the soil. 
Startled, we looked at one another. There was something 
peculiar about this. Here was a boy who had started into 
a circus tent in a circumspect, indeed, a highly cautious 
vaanner, and then finished the trip with undue and sudden 
precipitancy. It was more than peculiar—it bordered 
upon the uncanny. It was sinister. Without a word 
having been spoken we decided to go away from there. 

Wearing expressions of intense unconcern and sterling 
innocence upon our young faces we did go away from there 
and drifted back in the general direction of the main 
entrance. We arrived just in time to meet our young 
friend coming out. He came hurriedly, using his hands 
and his feet both, his feet for traveling and his hands for 
rubbing purposes. Immediately behind him was a large, 
coarse man using language that stamped him as a man who 
had outgrown the spirit of youth and was preéminently 
out of touch with the ideals and aims of boyhood. 

At that period it seemed to me and to the Thompson 
boy, who was moved to speak feelingly on the subject, and 
in fact to all of us, that excessive slimness might have its 


a remark is only what might be 


drawbacks. Since that time several of us have had occa- 
sion to change our minds. With the passage of years we 
have fleshened up, and now we know better. The last time 
I saw the Thompson boy he was known as Excess-Baggage 
Thompson. His figure in profile suggested a man carrying 
a roll-top desk in his arms and his face looked like a face 
that had refused to jell and was about to run down on his 
clothes. He spoke longingly of the days of his youth and 
wondered if the shape of his knees had changed much since 
the last time he saw them. 

Yes, sir, no matter what Doctor Hutchinson says, I 
contend that the slim man has all the best of it in this 
world. The fat man is the universal goat; he is humanity’s 
standing joke. Stomachs are the curse of our modern 
civilization. When a man gets a stomach his troubles 
begin. If you doubt this ask any fat man—I started to 
say ask any fat woman too. Only there aren’t any fat 
women to speak of. There are women who are plump and 
will admit it; there are even women who are inclined to be 
stout. But outside of dime museums there are no fat 
women. But there are plenty of fat men. Ask one of 
them. Ask any one of them. Ask me. 


When Love Jumps Out of the Window 


HIS thing of acquiring a tummy steals on one insidi- 

ously, like a thief in the night. You notice that you are 
plumping out a trifle and for the time being you feel a sort 
of small personal satisfaction in it. Your shirts fit you 
better. You love the slight strain upon the buttonholes. 
You admire the pleasant plunking sound suggestive of ripe 
watermelons when you pat yourself. Then a day comes 
when the persuasive odor of mothballs fills the autumnal 
air and everybody at the barber shop is having the back 
of his neck shaved, also, thus betokening awakening social 
activities, and when evening is at hand you take the dress- 
suit, which fitted you so well, out of the closet where it has 
been hanging and undertake to back yourself into it. You 
are pained to learn that it is about three sizes too small. 
At first you are inclined to blame the suit for shrinking, but 
second thought convinces you that the fault lies elsewhere. 
It is you that have swollen, not the suit that has shrunk. 
The buttons that should adorn the front of the coat are 
now plainly visible from the rear. 

You buy another dress-suit and next fall you have out- 
grown that one too. You pant like a lizard when you run 
to catch a car. You cross your legs and have to hold the 
crossed one on with both hands to keep your stomach from 
shoving it off into space. Afterwhile you quit crossing 
them and are content with dawdling yourself on your own 
lap. You are fat! Dog-gone it—you are fat! i 

You are up against it and it is up against you, which is 
worse. You are something for people to laugh at. You 
are also expected to laugh. It is all right for a thin man to 
be grouchy; people will say the poor creature has dyspep- 
sia and should be humored along. But a fat man with a 
grouch is inexcusable in any company—there is so much 
of him to be grouchy. He constitutes a wave of discontent 
and a period of general depression. He is not expected to 
be romantic and sentimental either. It is all right for a 
giraffe to be sentimental, but not a hippopotamus. If 
you doubt me consult any set of natural history pictures. 
The giraffe is shown with his long and sinuous neck 
entwined in fond embrace about the neck 
of his mate; but the amphibious, blood- 
sweating hippo is depicted as spouting and 
wallowing, morose and misanthropic, in a 
mud puddle off by himself. In passing I 
may say that I regard this comparison as a 
particularly apt one, because I know of no 
living creature so truly amphibious in hot 
weather as an open-pored fat man, unless it 
is a hippopotamus. 

Oh how true is the saying that nobody 
loves a fat man! When fat comes up on the 
front porch love jumps out of the third-story 
window. Lovein a cottage? Yes. Lovein 
a rendering plant? No. A fat man’s heart 
is supposed to lie so far inland that the softer 
emotions cannot reach it at all. Yet the fat- 
test are the truest, if you did but know it, 
and also they are the tenderest; and a man 
with a double chin rarely leads a double life. 
For one thing, it requires too much moving 
round. 

A fat man cannot wear the clothes he 
would like to wear. As a race, fat men are 
fond of bright and cheerful colors; but no 
fat man can indulge his innocent desires in 
this direction without grieving his family and 
friends and exciting the derisive laughter of 
theunthinking. Ifhe puts ona fancy-flowered 
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vest, they’ll say he looks like a Hanging Garden of 
And yet he has a figure just made for showing off 
flowered vest to best effect. He may favor so 

light checks for his spring suit; but if he venture 
in a checked suit, ribald strangers will look at h 
ingly and remark to one another that the center , 
lation appears to be shifting again. It has 
observation that fat men are instinctively drawn 
tan overcoats for the early fall. But a fat man in 
tan overcoat, strolling up the avenue of a 
noon, will be constantly overhearing persons 
wondering why they didn’t wait until night to 
bank vault. That irks him sore; but if he at 
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reproach them he is liable to shove an old lady ¢ 
blind man off the sidewalk, and then, like as 
gamin will sing out: ‘“Hully gee, Chimmy, wot’s 
of the rest of the parade? ’Ere’s the bass 
home all by itself.” 

I’ve known of just such remarks being made 
you they cut a sensitive soul to the core. Not 
man are the snappy clothes for varsity men 
patterns called by the tailors “confined,’’ because 
what they should be, but aren’t. Not for him 
shirt with the broad stripes. Shirts with stripes th 
meant to run vertically but are caused to run horiz 
by reasons over which the wearer has no contr 
others of the awning over an Italian grocery. § 
man must stick to sober navy blues and depressi 
and melancholy grays. He is advised that he shou 
his evening clothes whenever possible, because bl: 
white lines are more becoming to him. But eveni 
ing clothes, that wide expanse of glazed shirt an 
white enamel studs will put the onlookers in mine 
front end of a dairy lunch—or so I have been cruel 

When planning public utilities, who thinks of a fe 
There never was a hansom cab made that would ho 
man comfortably unless he left the doors open, a 
makes him feel undressed. There never was an or 
seat in a theater that would contain all of him at # 
time—he churns up and sloshes out over the sides. 
ment houses and elevators and hotel towels are : 
structed upon the idea that the world is po 
by stock-size people with those double-A-last shap 
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The Fat Man in an Upper 


IAKE a Pullman ear, for instance. One of the: 
sights known is that ofa fat man trying to und 
one of those closet shelves called upper berths withc 
ting hopelessly entangled in the hammock or com 
suicide by hanging himself with his own suspenders 
after that, the next most distressing sight is the s 
man after he has undressed and is lying there, spout 
a sperm-whale and overflowing his reservation like 
of salt-rising dough in a warm kitchen, and wonderi 
he can turn over without bulging the side of the ( 
maybe causing a wreck. Ah me, those dark green ¢ 
with the overcoat buttons on them hide many a dis 
spectacle from the traveling public! B 
If a fat man undertakes to reduce nobody sym 
with him. A thin man trying to fatten up so he w 
all the way through his trousers when he draws ’el 
the morning is an object of sympathy and of adm 
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ymorn anyhow? And bending over with the knees 
Touching the tips of the toes with the tips of the 
at’s no employment for a grown man with a 

to support and a position to maintain in society. 


which it cannot be done. I make the statement 
vocally and without fear of successful contradiction 
ot be done. And if it could be done—which 
it can’t—there would be no real pleasure in touch- 
t of toes that one has known of only by common 
or years. Those toes are the same as strangers to 
ou knew they were in the neighborhood, of course, 
t haven’t been intimate with them. 
ye you try dieting, which is contrary to nature. 
intended that a fat man should eat heartily, else 
ould she endow him with the capacity and the 
odations? Starving in the midst of plenty is not 
who has plenty of midst. Nature meant that a fat 
vuld have an appetite and that he should gratify it 
ar intervals—meant that he should feel like the 
Jafion before dinner and like the Royal Gorge after- 
Anyhow, dieting for a fat man consists in not eating 
Z that’s fit to eat. The specialist merely tells him 
hat a horse would eat and has the nerve to charge 
what he could have found out for himself at any 
‘able. Of course he might bant in the same way 
woman bants. You know how a woman bants. 
ns the day very resolutely, and if you are her hus- 
u want to avoid irritating her or upsetting her, 
hell hath no fury like a woman banting. For 
it she takes a swallow of lukewarm water and half 
acracker. For luncheon she takes the other half 
racker and leaves off the water. For dinner she 
verything on the menu except the date and 
eof the proprietor. She does this in order 
her strength to go on with the treatment. 
{man would diet that way; but no matter 
ay he does diet it doesn’t do him any good. 
2xercises only make him muscle-sore and 
1 what the Harvard ball team call the 
W. Horse; while banting results in attacks 
indred complaints—the Mollie K. Grubbs 
Fan J. Todds. 
ng is sometimes recommended and the ex- 
‘the camel is pointed out, the camel being 
re that can walk for days and days. But, 
een said by some thinking person, who in 
wants to be a camel? The subject of horse- 
ing is also brought up frequently in this 
on. It is one of the commonest delusions 
at men that horseback riding will bring 
wn and make them sylphlike and willowy. 
+~veral fat men among my lists of acquaint- 
10 labor under this fallacy. None of them 
/ a natural-born horseback rider; not one 
I like to go out of a bright morning and 
tomfortable seat on a park bench—one 
neh is plenty roomy enough if nobody 
ising it—and sit there and watch these 
| Persons passing single file along the bridle- 
sit there and gloat until by rights I ought 
‘quired to take out a gloater’s license. 
you, I have no prejudice against horseback riding 
| Horseback riding is all right for mounted police- 
Colonel W. F. Cody and members of the Stickney 
nd the lady who used to play Mazeppa in the 
lrama of that name. That is how those parties 
irliving. They are suited for it and acclimated to 
also all right for equestrian statues of generals in 
War. But it isnot a fit employment fora fatman, 
cially for a fat man who insists on trying to ride 
‘otting horse English style, which really isn’t rid- 
when you come right down to cases, but an out- 
»for neurasthenia invented, I take it, by a British 
tho was nervous himself and hated to stay too long 


Does He Have to Take the 
Tailor’s Word for it That His 
Trousers Need Pressing? 


in one place. So, as I was saying, I sit there on my com- 
fortable park bench and watch those friends of mine 
bouncing by, each wearing on his face that set expression 
which is seen also on the faces of some men while waltzing, 
and on the faces of most women when entertaining their 
relatives by marriage. I have one friend who is addicted 
to this form of punishment in a violent, not to say a malig- 
nant form. He uses for his purpose a tall and self-willed 
horse of the Tudor period—a horse with those high dormer 
effects and a sloping mansard. This horse must have been 
raised, I think, in the knockabout song-and-dance business. 
Every time he hears music or thinks he hears it he stops 
and vamps with his feet. When he does this my friend 
bends forward and clutches him round the neck tightly. 
I think he is trying to whisper in the horse’s ear and beg 
him in Heaven’s name to forbear; but what he looks like 
is a Santa Claus with a clean shave, sitting on the comb- 
ing of a very steep house with his feet hanging over the 
eaves, peeking down the chimney to see if the children are 
asleep yet. When that horse dies he will still have finger 
marks on his throat and the authorities will suspect foul 
play probably. 

Once I tried it myself. I was induced to scale the 
heights of a horse that was built somewhat along the 
general idea of the Andes Mountains, only more rugged 
and steeper nearing the crest. From the ground he looked 
to be not more than sixteen hands high, but as soon as I 
was up on top of him I immediately discerned that it was 
not sixteen hands—it was sixteen miles. But before I 
could make any move to descend to the lower and less 
rarified altitudes he began executing a few fancy steps, 
and started traveling sidewise with a kind of asianting bias 


If He Turns Over and Floats, People Yell Out That Somebody 
Has Set the Life Raft Adrift 


movement that was extremely disconcerting, not to say 
alarming, instead of proceeding straight ahead as a regular 
horse would. I clung there astraddle of his ridge pole, with 
my fingers twined in his mane, trying to anticipate where 
he would be next, in order to be there to meet him if possi- 
ble; and I resolved right then that, if Providence in His 
wisdom so willed it that I should get down from up there 
alive, I would never do so again. However, I did not 
express these longings in words—not at that time. At that 
time there were only two words in the English language which 
seemed to come tome. One of them was “‘ Whoa” and the 
other was ‘“‘Ouch,” and I spoke them alternately with 
such rapidity that they merged into the compound word 
“Whouch,” which is a very expressive word and one that 
I would freely recommend to others who may be situated 
as I was. 

At that moment, of all the places in the world that I 
could think of—and I could think of a great many because 
the events of my past life were rapidly flashing past me— 
as is customary, I am told, in other cases of grave peril, 
such as drowning—I say of all the places in the world there 
were just two where I least desired to be—one was up on 
top of that horse and the other was down under him. But 
it seemed to be a choice of the two evils, and so I chose the 
lesser and got under him. I did this by a simple expedient 
that occurred to me at the moment. I fell off. I was 
tramped on considerably, and the earth proved to be 
harder than it looked when viewed from an approximate 
height of sixteen miles up, but I lived and breathed—or 
at least I breathed after a period had elapsed—and I was 
satisfied. And so, having gone through this experience 
myself, I am in position to appreciate what any other man 
of my general build is going through as I see him bobbing 
by—the poor martyr, sacrificing himself as a burnt offer- 
ing, or anyway a blistered one—on the high altar of a 
Gothic ruin of a horse. And, besides, I know that riding a 
horse doesn’t reduce a fat man. It merely reduces the horse. 
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Who Wants to Greet the Dewy Morn by Lying Flat 
on His Back and Lifting His Feet Fifty Times? 


So it goes—the fat man is always up against it. His figure 
is half-masted in regretful memory of the proportions he 
had once and he is made to mourn. Most sports and many 
gainful pursuits are closed against him. He cannot play 
lawn tennis, or, at least according to my observation, he 
cannot play lawn tennis oftener than once in two weeks. 
In between games he limps round, stiff as a hat tree and 
sore asa mashed thumb. Time was when he might mingle 
in the mystic mazes of the waltz, tripping the light fan- 
tastic toe or stubbing it, as the case might be. But that 
was in the days of the old-fashioned square dance, which 
was the fat man’s friend among dances, and also of the 
old-fashioned two-step, and not in these times when dan- 
cing is a cross between a wrestling match, a con- 
tortion act and a trip on a roller-coaster, and is 
either named for an animal, like the Bunny Hug 
and the Tarantula Glide, or for a town, like the 
Mobile Mop-Up, and the Far Rockaway Rock and 
the South Bend Bend. His friends would inter- 
fere—or the authorities would. He can go in 
swimming, it is true; but if he turns over and 
floats, people yell out that somebody has set the 
life raft adrift; and if he basks at the water’s 
edge, boats will come in and try to dock along- 
side him; and if he takes a sun bath on the beach 
and sunburns, there’s so everlasting much of him 
to be sunburned that he practically amounts to a 
conflagration. He can’t shoot rapids, craps or big 
game with any degree of comfort; nor play bil- 
liards. He can’t get close enough to the table to 
make the shots, and he puts all the English on 
himself and none of it on the cue ball. 

Consider the gainful pursuits. Think how many 
of them are denied to the man who may have energy 
and ability but is shut out because there are a few 
extra terraces on his front lawn. A fat man cannot 
be a leading man in a play. Nobody desires a fat 
hero for a novel. A fat man cannot go in for aero- 
planing. He cannot bea wire-walker, or a successful 
walker of any of the other recognized brands—track, 
cake, sleep or floor. He doesn’t make a popular 
waiter. Nobody wants a fat waiter on a hot day. 
True, you may make him bring your order under covered 
dishes, but even so, there is still that suggestion of rain on 
a tin roof that is distasteful to so many. 

So I repeat that fat people are always getting the worst 
of it, and I say again, of all the ills that flesh is heir to, the 
worst is the flesh itself. As the poet says—“The world, 
the flesh and the devil’’—and there you have it in a sen- 
tence—the flesh in between, catching the devil on one side 
and the jeers of the world on the other. I don’t care what 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson or any other thin man says! I 
contend that history is studded with instances of promi- 
nent persons who lost out because they got fat. Take 
Cleopatra now, the lady who said “I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,”’ and then refrained from doing so for about nineteen 
morestanzas. Cleo or Pat—shewas known by both names, 
I hear—did fairly well as a queen, as a coquette and as a 
promoter of excursions on the river—until she fleshened 
up. Then she flivvered. Doctor Johnson was a fat man 
and he suffered from prickly heat, and from Boswell, and 
from the fact that he couldn’t eat without spilling most of 
the gravy on his second mezzanine landing. As a thin and 
spindly stripling Napoleon altered the map of Europe 
and stood the nations on their heads. It was after he had 
grown fat and pursy that he landed on St. Helena and spent 
his last days on a barren rock, with his arms folded, posing 
for steel engravings. Nero was fat, and he had a lot of 
hard luck in keeping his relatives—they were almost con- 
stantly dying on him—and he finally had to stab himself 
with one of those painful-looking old Roman two-handed 
swords, lest something really serious befall him. Falstaff was 
fat, and he lost the favor of kings in the last act. Coming 
down to our own day and turning to a point no farther away 
than the White House at Washington—but have we not 
enough examples without becoming personal? 

Yes, I know Julius Cesar said: “Let me have men about 
me that are fat.’’ But you bet it wasn’t in the heated 
period when J. Cesar said that! 
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sea. It is in a many-horned dilemma. Destructive 

agents have been closing in upon it for the last ten 
years. The most active of these are the automobile, the 
moving-picture show and the vaudeville house. The 
inevitable issue of such a conflict is the matter of the price 
of admission to the first-class theater. The manager may 
no longer be arbitrary, even if he would. He has something 
more than the house across the way to deal with. Like the 
merchant, he must adjust his prices by the law of supply 
and demand. 

At a bankers’ convention lately it was reported that 
more than three hundred million dollars was spent last 
year for new automobiles and parts in the United States 
alone. When you consider maintenance of machines, 
chauffeurs’ wages, and the like, you may see readily that 
over a million dollars a day is spent in this way—and by 
the class of people that formerly bought the best seats in 
the theater. The theater season used to be forty weeks 
long. The automobile has cut this down to thirty. The 
minute the warm weather comes out goes the machine. 
The man who owns it has money already invested in an 
amusement plant of his own. Furthermore, he takes his 
friends for a motor ride instead of to the theater. These 
friends might have attended the play had they not been 
diverted by the pleasure of a ride—costing them nothing. 
So, you see, the ramifications go on and on. We used to 
open a season in August and run until June. Now it is 
hardly safe to make a new production before October— 
and it must close the first of May. We have a quarter less 
time in which to recoup our original investment in the 
play. Nor can we console ourselves with the idea that 
the automobileisafad. Ithascometostay. Perhaps the 
worst of its influences against the theater is that it diverts 
attention. Theatergoing is a habit, and anything that 
interrupts that habit for a time is dangerous. The whole 
secret of the business is to get the people started and keep 
them in a steady, even flow into the theater. 


ie now the theater is between the devil and the deep 


Vaudeville and Movies Dangerous Rivals 


N THE other extreme, the moving-picture shows afford 

an hour and a half of entertainment for from five to 
twenty cents, according to seats. These have made terrific 
inroads on the cheapest portions of the theaters. Between 
the two extremes comes the vaudeville. These forms of 
amusement appeal to the man of fixed salary. Even if 
the attraction offered by the high-class theater is of the 
best character, he can get an evening’s distraction at a 
vaudeville house for half the price or at the moving- 
picture show for vastly less. True, he gets more for his 
money in the theater, since he has practically three hours 
of solid amusement; but perhaps an hour at a moving- 
picture show is all he wants. He buys his amusement 
as he does his coal—in small quantities. In brief, the 
machine encroaches on the lower floor; vaudeville empties 
the baleony; moving pictures get the gallery. To be sure, 
the manager cannot check the ravages of the automobile; 
but it rests largely with himself whether he will get a lot 
of money for his balconies two or three times a week or 
some money eight times a week. 


Scene From Second Act of Little Boy Blue 


In the theater business time is money in the most literal 
sense. A shoedealer may sell a pair of shoes tomorrow if 
not today. They’ll keep. Tonight’s seat at the theater, 
however, must be sold tonight or it is a total loss. It costs 
the manager just as much for his lights, his rent, his actors 
and his music as if he had sold every seat in the house; 
in short, every seat costs so much for maintenance a day. 
It is like perishable goods, that must be disposed of at once 
or—figuratively speaking—thrown away. A manager 
may charge high prices for a mediocre performance, but 
he will get a slim attendance. Most of his house will be 
vacant. And he can’t make up for such a loss by charging 
extraordinary prices, even for an extraordinary show, 
since the theater is a luxury rather than a necessity and 
the prohibitive mark is easily reached. There is no way 
of cutting and balancing and adjusting in this business, 
except through the box office, just as is done by any 
merchant. We can’t exactly have bargain sales, since 
these would be disastrous to the reputation of the theater; 
but we must adapt this business to the principles of 
commerce. 

The hotelkeeper makes a special rate for the dull season, 
though the running expenses.of his plant are about the 
same as when he is crowded; but during the busy season, 
or at the time of a convention, he marks up prices. There’s 
nothing arbitrary about that. The same rule of supply and 
demand should apply to the theater. We have no fran- 
chise by which we are bound to offer amusement at a fixed 
rate, as we should transportation on a trolley line. Nor 
are we subsidized by the Government or by local authori- 
ties. Ifsuch were the case, as at the German theaters, we 
should be bound by the terms of our lease to offer a certain 
number of seats at a fixed minimum rate for the education 
or amusement of the public; but, since the decision rests 
with the public here, it is good business for the manager to 
make an attractive price as well as an attractive show. 

On Saturday nights and holidays a number of New York 
theaters have set a rate of two dollars and a half for 
orchestra seats, because that section of the house is always 
crowded at these performances. The demand justifies it. 
I have simply reversed this rule. I have put the price of 
my entire balcony at one dollar and my entire gallery at 
fifty cents to meet the demands of family trade—especially 
for plays to which all the young people in the family want 
to go. The result of my act in doing this was apparent 
at once in ‘a decided increase of business, which was 
steadily maintained. The democracy of the American is 
particularly evident in the theater. If aman take his wife 
or sweetheart to the play they both want to be as good as 
any one else, even if the price of the seat be more than he 
can afford to pay; but inhis heart he feels this and does not 
come to the theater again in a hurry. If, however, we use 
the magic word “entire”? and make the price of a whole 
section of the house the same, the only difference between 
the front row and the tenth being that the first man gets 
the best seat, a delightful feeling of equality prevails. 

Another element to be considered is the relative cost of 
the entertainment furnished. That is why, with Little Boy 
Blue, a large and expensive musical organization with a 
big chorus and band, I kept the orchestra seats at two 
dollars, so that persons who demanded seats there and 


¢ 
were able, or at least willing, to pay for them sh 
tribute the major part of the receipts. The bu 
theatergoing public in New York is not made wy 
Yorkers, but of transients, who spend most of ther 
expensive seats and boxes. The traveling sales 
instance, coming from provincial districts, all 
paid, doesn’t care what a theater ticket costs him 
On the other hand, a play like The Million, wit 
paratively small cast, no chorus or band, and wi 
thousand-dollar rather than a fifty-thousand-do 
inal outlay, can be presented in a house of goo 
capacity at one dollar and a half for the entire 
Since my plan went into operation I have hear 
number of women who claim that it is now—owi 
high price of food and the low price of seats—el 
pay off a social obligation by giving a theater ps 
by giving a dinner. 


Hits Scored by Plays With the ‘‘Pun 


HE theater man must be a merchant in ther 

his offering as well as in the box office. Wher 
were few the public would eagerly take anything 
sent out; but rivalry has changed the face of the 
tion. In one respect the star favored the manage 
Bernhardt or Maude Adams could always fill 
to overflowing; but there aren’t enough Bernhi 
Adamses to go round. So the manager must, if) 
get a play that shall attract box, orchestra, bal) 
gallery business. There is no money in a ie | 
the orchestra only, and still less in one that dre 
heavy house and leaves downstairs practicall’’ 
Occasionally a melodrama like Madame X, or }} 
production like The Merry Widow, will al 
house, 

The difference between the manager and tl) 
manufacturer of staple articles and the like isi 
latter may turn out a thousand sideboards just 
the play producer who should duplicate one 
attractions would be lost. Even if they resel 
other along certain lines, and the essentials of 1? 
motive be wholly different, the public will begit 
Every article produced in the theater must be a 
No two may be made in the same mold. Th 
today is for individuality. The law of aver 
apply in the bookkeeping end of the propositiol! 

y 


on the stage. The manager must destroy his ]# 
every case. Especially is this true of “novelils 
this accounts for the terrific strain of the busine é 
The educating of the public into the theater!@ 
brought new trials as well as money to the man/@ 
first-night public is more fastidious than ever. J@€ 
more novelty or “‘punch.”’ Through press-a: 
people in the smaller towns know more about 
attractions than they used to. Ten years ag 
could take out a piece that had failed in Nev 
it over, persistently advertise it and make 
same press-agent activity, however, that ma 
York success almost a success in advance thro 
country has recoiled on the manager, in }! 
morning every one in the country knows a 


in New York. For example, two mornings after 
_ére of Donne Curiose at the Metropolitan Opera 
ie Boise City, Idaho, newspapers contained 
3 proclaiming its success in New York. 

olution of the theater business has obtained 
ome respects. It has eliminated the irresponsible, 
manager, with whom the great managers were 
sompelled to deal. A few failures on the part of 
would at one time have disorganized temporarily 
booking system of the country.. The small 
was like the man who drives a stagecoach—he 
midable rival to a great railroad company, but 
2n known to prove a very effective thorn in its 
: increased cost of production and maintenance 
ie little fellow out of business. Eight years ago 
e of Pilsen cost fifteen thousand dollars to raise 
a and The Merry Widow cost forty-eight thou- 
ts. Dramas and unmusical shows cost in propor- 
general cost of everything has gone up—canvas 
mes from forty to sixty per cent; labor has nearly 
actors’ salaries nearly doubled—cost of musi- 
tly increased. We used to get good chorus 
een dollars a week—now twenty dollars is the 
_ the tenor who used to get from seventy-five to 
dollars now draws three hundred dollars. Thanks 
‘rstate Commerce Law, the railroading of a piece 
re in money than the casting. It has advanced 
ird. To make towns consecutively and not miss 
the problem now, to reduce the transportation 
hich is a vast item, to the minimum. If I am 
im New York to Buffalo I must stop at Albany, 
ly, Rome, Syracuse and Rochester. Of course 
8 help to advertise the show ahead, since the 
s telephone up and down and ask how it is 
night to night. Then the manager goes out and 
irkeeper and the barber, and the news spreads. 
see, the law of progress that has eliminated the 
le manager from the big game of the theater 
‘same time, added greatly to the responsibilities 
‘xities of the substantial producer. I think the 


ally in times past of the 
es and pleasures-by-cour- 
tor-boating—so much that 
rred to me that it would be 
y unfair thing to heat the 
hthusiasm to the sizzling 
(send him forth in an eager 
a mild and companionable 
t without first narrating a 
dangers of the sport. For, 
otor-boating is not a molly- 
time. It is conducted on 
h is continuously and often 
wet. There are times when 
is fifty feet below the whirl- 
lnd when that same bottom 
}ald the boat in its succulent 
ad keep it forever. There 
‘lso—many of them—when 
hich you are using for navi- 
loses does not remain neatly 
\ like a silver mirror. The 
and heaps it up in large 
s climb aboard the motor 


written much and enthu- 


ish the lunch overboard and 
nthe shuddering engine and 
\h the utmost lack of tact 
ation and this is often the psychological 
tich the tired motor has been seeking in 
tt may break down with picturesqueness. 
‘these the only dangers of the sport. A 
) has no tires and can be run indefinitely 
ing any tribute to the rubber combine. Never- 
sasy to puncture a motor boat—any able-bodied 
‘ntered at full speed can do the trick; and 
‘motor boat is punctured the consequences are 
t. You cannot get out and pick a nice shady 
(a tree while the chauffeur or the owner of the 
8 the damage. It is your duty, and a stern 
jt that, to keep the river from crowding in 
at crevasse and monopolizing all the room in 
| There is nothing more embarrassing—I might 
lepressing—than to dispute the possession of 
4 punctured boat with a large, pushing river. 
you have always from five to fifty gallons of 
¢ board, to say nothing of lubricating oil and 
iind there is almost always some member of the 
on sitting on the spare gasoline can while 
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reason the year of 1911 was a dull one generally was that 
the number of theaters has so increased that it has been 
impossible to provide enough attractions of good quality 
to hold the public. In the smaller cities the regular patrons 
have, for this reason, lost the theatergoing habit. When 
a good show arrives it suffers for the faults of its prede- 
cessors. I have had many letters, from persons in towns 
of from forty thousand to one hundred thousand popula- 
tion, which had two or three theaters where there should 
have been but one, telling me that if the writers had only 
known that a play was so good the house would have been 
filled; that they had become discouraged through having 
so many poor things come—and that the “next time’”’ 
That next time, however, doesn’t fill last night’s seats. 
There are gambling chances in the theater business that 
will always remain; but the skillful manager studies to 
circumvent even these so far as possible—that is, to take 
advantage of any circumstance that may be in his favor. 
For instance, the small people will figure to get to a mill- 
town on payday; but you must not play a manufacturing 
town on Saturday night, because the stores are all open and 
the people are out spending their money there. Monday 
night is good however. The manager can count on that. 
Presidential—or, in fact, all political—campaigns affect 
the theater, directly and indirectly; but the manager is 
aware of this and can make allowances. There are certain 
persons —single men, clubmen, and so on—who get most of 
their diversion at the theater; but in times of political 
excitement they get their amusement in the way of meet- 
ings, parades, and the like. The small boy, instead of 
spending his money in the gallery, trails after the proces- 
sions;- and he, too, is lost to the theater. Lately the 
suffrage movement has diverted a very great number of 
women from the theater, which is perhaps the most impor- 
tant influence that politics has in connection with ‘our 
business. This is not a matter of conjecture, but of 
carefully ascertained fact—ascertained in small towns 
where the box-office men are on speaking terms with most 
of their patrons. Economists claim that the iron-and-steel 
industry is more sensitive than any other to changing 
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I Thought of My Home Once More and the Glorious Green Grass and Trees 
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he smokes a cigarette. Very few boats explode; but when a 
motor boat does blow up it does so with a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm that is little short of horrifying. 

All this aside, I cannot regard the gasoline engine as a 
safe thing for a child to pat and play with. Like the 
panther and the leopard, the gasoline engine can be domes- 
ticated to a point where it will purr prettily and will do a 
variety of amusing tricks; but it is a savage for all that, 
and there is no telling when it will break out and become 
carnivorous. Mild and even-tempered as the Imp’s 
engine is since we have tamed it and taught it to know its 
masters, we do not take liberties with it. It has shocked 
us with electricity, burned us with hot cylinders, and has 
belched boiling water at us through a bursted pipe. Only 
last summer it bit Greene on the hand without warning; 
and a little later, while a reckless guest wearing a long 
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financial conditions. I should say that the theater is even 
more so. There is a theory that panics and labor troubles 
favor the theater. I don’t believe it. 

It is true that during such times persons need distrac- 
tion; but if they have any money they must spend it for 
bread. That’s a condition and not a theory —and the first 
luxury to be cut out is the theater. 

Then there are things that are beyond the ken of man— 
conditions that are due to “acts of Providence,”’ as the 
express company’s blanks term it.” The manager must keep 
a watchful eye on every section of the country where his 
companies are to play. As a matter of fact, I make it a 
business to watch agricultural and industrial reports. It 
is notorious that local weather conditions affect business 
in a town or city; but weather conditions in a whole 
section—such, for instance, as the Red River wheat belt — 
must be reckoned with. A sudden change of temperature 
may work disaster to the crops in a certain section and 
throw the whole theatrical booking system out of gear. On 
more than one occasion I have started a company for the 
Northwest and, on receiving word of disaster to the crops, 
have changed the route to the cotton belt. A failure of the 
corn crop in the Middle West might compel a company 
headed that way to make a jump away to the other side 
of it. The sudden breaking out of smallpox in a town— 
overnight, as it were—diverts a show from its scheduled 
route. Not long ago an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis in Texas compelled me to cancel the booking of 
Everywoman and another of my most important attrac- 
tions; in fact, I laid these companies off for two weeks. 
If they had gone into the afflicted territory they would 
probably -have been quarantined for a month. It is 
astonishing how even a temporary interruption will break 
the theatergoing habit. This is the reason for the super- 
stition about changing houses during a run. The present 
system of playing combinations—following opera and 
operetta by farce and then by melodrama—is bad policy. 
The Casino and Daly’s used to have a settled policy; and 
persons who wanted to see a certain kind of play went to 
those houses. (Continued on Page 40) 


overcoat was stooping over in order to 
excavate a pop bottle from the icebox, 
it seized his coattail in its hungry fly- 
wheel, wound it up to its horrified 
owner’s shoulders and remained sul- 
lenly holding on to its prey until we 
amputated the tail from the coat just 
under the armpits. 

There are engines, too, with fly- 
wheels that sit in a depression, which 
like nothing better than to yank a 
crank backward and bite off a couple 
of fingers on the sharp edge of the pit. 
And there are other engines which 
expectorate hot gases and sparks in 
unexpected places, especially when you 
lean overthem. Takeit all in all, they 
are a lowbrowed lot; and no matter 
how much you love your engine or how 
confident you are that it loves you— 
watch out! Some fateful day it may 
get a taste of blood—and then woe 
betide the man who drapes his hand 
carelessly over its form! 

After all, however, the most danger- 
ous thing on the water is the water 
itself. As I have said, it is almost 
inconceivably restless; and when your 
boat sinks beneath you, transportation facilities to 
the shore are incredibly bad. I have never been 
drowned while motor-boating and I have never come 
so near to it as I have imagined at one time or 
another. Nowadays the river seems tolerably safe 
to me; but during the first summer in which we ran the 
Imp it seemed to me as if we were facing death and look- 
ing down into its damp jaws about every ten minutes. 

There are two periods in which the navigator feels 
comparatively safe—before he knows anything about 
water, and after he has experimented with it a great deal 
and has some idea of what to do in case of gales and 
waterspouts. When we were perfectly green and inexpe- 
rienced we backed the Imp home up the river, dodging 
bridge piers in the swift current by a hair’s breadth and 
yawing wildly from side to side of the river in a most 
hair-raising manner. I wouldn’t repeat this trick now 
for anything! And later on we ran out of gasoline on the 
lonely bosom of the great Upper Lake and had to paddle 
home with a short board while a summer storm was growl- 
ing and grumbling in the distance. That would worry me 
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half to death now, but we didn’t know enough to worry 
about it then. We worried about missing our suppers 
instead. This is the innocent, the happiest stage of the 
motor-boating game. A woman very seldom gets beyond 
this point. Going as a guest and sublimely confident in 
the engineer and the engine, neither of whom may be on 
speaking terms with the other, she will pile into a wabbly 
craft in a sea that would make an old hand anxious and 
will go blithely out into the smother, giggling delightedly 
as the water comes green over the rail and wets her shoes. 
Women are generally intrepid in motor boats—when they 
will get into them at all. I have sometimes thought it is 
because they are reasonably sure there are no mice on 
them. 

As I said, Wright and I blundered happily through the 
first month of our battle with the Imp with no terror 
of the deep, and dodged perils many but unprominent 
without even knowing it. It was almost a month after 
we had learned to run the boat that we got our first lesson. 
We had gone out on a hot, muggy, cyclonic June day and 
were navigating happily up the river, when we heard a 
terrific clap of thunder behind us, and turning round we 
found a black stormcloud as large as the state of Rhode 
Island and as menacing as a Black Hand note. It was 
blotting out the world behind us; and down the river we 
could see a white line of foam, where the wind was catching 
up the water and beating it into billows. 

“My gracious!’’ said Doc. “I don’t like that. 
turn in.” 

There was no place to turn, however. The river was 
wide and lined with snaggy wildernesses. Besides, the 
cloud was coming too fast. It was a regular forty-horse- 
power racing cloud. I looked at the white line surging 
toward us and suddenly began to realize that, for a man 
who couldn’t swim, the middle of a river was an abnormally 
lonely and cheerless place. It had been a friendly river 
before and the change was a shock to me. I looked at 
Doe. Ordinarily he is good company, but somehow just 
then he seemed pitifully inadequate. 
He wasn’t large enough. If he had 
been twenty times as large and had 
had a ‘‘k’’ on the end of his name so I 
could have tied the boat up to him, 
stepped off on his accommodating 
frame and tripped happily ashore, how 
I would have loved him! I would 
have given all my kingdom at that 
minute for a Doc with a *‘k”’ on it! 

“What shall we do?’ I asked Doc 
nervously. 

“Oh, anything you like!” said Doc 
sarcastically. He is never too scared 
to be sarcastic. 

“We'll have to run before it,”’ I said 
sternly, turning up my coat collar and 
wondering just how wet the river 
would feel when it got inside that 
collar. 

“Yes; we will,’”’ said Doe. “And, as 
for me, I’m going to get under this tar- 
paulin. You’ve got your old clothes 
on and J haven’t—and new suits don’t 
come to our house with the morning 
paper.”’ Saying which he presented the 
wheel to me and dove for shelter. 

I was engineer that day. Usually 
Doc is intensely scornful of my steering 
when I am engineer and will not let me touch the wheel. 
Today, however, I had the whole boat on my hands. It 
was touching, his sublime confidence in me; but I didn’t 
enjoy it. Somehow, stuck out in that dank and hideous 
gloom, with destruction behind and only a wet horizon 
ahead, I felt lonelier than a catfish in a Sahara sandstorm. 
The white line crept up close behind us. <A gust of wind 
swept past the boat. Then the white line drove past us 
and the squall arrived. 

It was only a summer rainstorm—one of the kind that 
drives you in from the front porch on Sundays for fifteen 
minutes. I have seen a thousand of them on land, but 
that was no comfort that day. I had seen a thousand 
lions too—behind cages. This squall was different. It 
was in its own domain and I felt exactly like a spectator 
who has come unawares upon a lion convention with no 
cage between him and the delegates. The wind whistled 
an unearthly tune and a volley of thunder went off some- 
where behind. I had never heard such loud thunder 
before or felt so horribly intimate with it. Then the rain 
descended. It was a lovely warm rain; and as I sat at the 
wheel like a bronze image it quickly soaked my coat and 
trousers, and then my shirt and underclothes; and in less 
than a minute I was wondering if my skin was waterproof. 
All the rain in the universe seemed to be fighting and 
elbowing in an endeavor to fall on my bowed shoulder 
and explore my shrinking frame. 

I was considerably surprised, after the first blast, to 


Let’s 


find the Imp still on the surface of the water. As a matter 


of fact the good boat didn’t seem to mind the affair in 
the least; and, as the waves rolled past from behind, it 


continued to plow cheerily on without so much as rocking. 
I had pictured myself hanging to a capsized boat and 
washing ashore, lashed firmly to a gasoline can—and my 
relief was tremendous. There I was, lone crew of a motor 
boat, riding on the bosom of the storm, bathing in the 
elements and fraternizing with the lightning. It was 
glorious! I didn’t mind the rain at all any more. With 
calm disdain I watched the waves surge past, burying 
our exhaust pipe and reducing the Imp’s roar to a choking 
gurgle. Then I had an inspiration. I lifted up one corner 
of the tarpaulin. 

“Hold on tight, Doc!” I called inside. 
the best I know how.” 

Doc’s large, anxious face came a little closer to the 
opening. 

“Ts it bad?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Awful!” I yelled, rocking the boat a little to emphasize 
it. “‘It’s coming down in sheets and there’s a green funnel- 
shaped cloud right behind us. Are the life-preservers 
back there?” 

“T’m coming out to steer,” said Doe suddenly; ‘T’ll 
not trust my life to your steering.”” He threw aside the 
tarpaulin and climbed out into the torrent. It fell upon 
him like a brother and crept lovingly inside his collar and 
round his new two-dollar necktie and down his natty spring 
suit. It was a tremendous rain. Even on land, under an 
umbrella, it would have been a calamitous affair. 

Doc looked wildly round the horizon and then at the 
heaving waves. I held desperately to the wheel and tried 
to convey the impression that only my skill in balancing 
was keeping us afloat, but I couldn’t keep up the delusion. 
Presently Doce spoke. His voice was dry and corrosive. 
It was the only dry thing about him. 

“You absolute ass!”’ he said. “‘Did you get me out 
here to be soaked on purpose?” 

“T didn’t ask you to come out,”’ I said sullenly. 

“Oh, no,” said Doe, ‘‘you didn’t; but you gave me 
the impression that I would find a hurricane outside. It 
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“Did You Leave This Off?’? I Asked in My New and Dreadful Voice 


looks more like a shower to me. Why are you so nervous 
ina boat? You act as if a little rain would drown you. I 
never saw such a chicken!”’ 

This was entirely unsatisfactory. I hadn’t figured on 
this. 

“T was lonesome,’ I growled. 

“Oh, of course,” said Doc kindly. ‘Children and 
women always get lonesome in a thunderstorm. It’s cost 
me thirty-five dollars to crawl out and keep you from hav- 
ing hysterics. It isn’t worthit. Great Scott! man—here I 
take a month of my valuable time trying to teach you 
not to shriek for help when the boat tosses a little spray 
on your collar, and then what do you do the first time I 
let yourun the thing alone? Yell for help! Get lonesome! 
Bah! Give me that wheel!” 

It was an awful backfire; and I was muzzled too! The 
worst of it was, the truth would never do. I had been 
scared half to death and I wanted him to stay inside and 
be scared too; but of course he had to come out during 
the performance, which wasn’t a circumstance compared 
with the threats—and now I was chalked up a coward, 
with no chance of making him believe my explanation. 
I was in a regular dilemma—a cold and clammy one. The 
warm glow of heroic enthusiasm had worn off and when 
I stood up I felt gallons and gallons of water sliding down 
my legs and waterlogging my shoes. Whenever I moved 
I squdged and blopped. Then, just as I was fishing for a 
possible reply, the engine stopped entirely and completely. 

It was wonderful how the scene changed. A minute 
before we had been running unconcernedly through the 
fag-end of a squall and regarding it with contempt; 
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; 
but when that engine stopped the waves grey 


until they were more than ten feet in height. J 
the engine and cranked forty-four times. M 
record had been thirty-six without stopping. ’ 
spun obediently and relapsed into thought. TT 
threw me against the side of the boat and I] 
The Imp had swung round in the trough of the 
was rolling solemnly from rail to rail; whil 
which had let up a little, began to come dow 
solid masses. 

I stood up, holding on to the gunwales ; 
across the heaving river. There was nothing i 
waves and waves, and more waves, well waterer 
and yet more rain. I looked at Doc. He was 
to the wheel like grim death and turning it th 
that in an effort to yank the boat round into t 
wiggling the rudder. He would have had bet 
waving his hat. A huge wave towered abi 
grabbed the gunwales and waited for the end, 
rose majestically as the wave hoisted it anc 
down on the other side, rolling as it did so un 
can, the greasebox, the lunchbasket, the sparl 
the bilgewater were inextricably mixed. Uj 
again—and down—with an endless sliding mo 
threatened to let us clear through the bottom o 
I looked desperately and stubbornly at Doc | 
He looked defiantly at me. Up we went again 
we slid down sideways with that awful nin 
motion. It was like trying to navigate on | 
railways at once—and worse—for I have a ft 
in scenic railways and figure eights, and will ta 
upon them; but I had no faith whatever i 
intentions of that vicious-looking and mountai 

That roll settled us. As one man we reack 
life-preservers. I would have died cheerfull 
would have beaten Doe to them, and Doe y¥ 
drowned in nineteen fathoms before he would 
gested anything of the sort to me. So we mat 
together and helped each o 
them on with wild haste. — 
ing like new and shiverin 
arrayed in their baptismal 
sat down and waited for t 
turn over altogether. 

The water heaved and he: 
Imp rolled and rolled. TI 
loosened and fell overboard. 
new pennant had cost us one 
a half, but we didn’t make a 
rescue it. My cap blew of 
resigned air I watched it f 
The rain slackened and I 
idea of crawling under t 
hood, where it was dry, bu 
I couldn’t bear to get away 
awful scene. I knew that } 
the end would come and I ¢ 
to have to untangle myselt 
hot greasy engine before 8 
into the river. 

Ages went by and plane 
and grew hoary, while the 
still rolled and. heaved ani: 
and disappeared, and we 
toward Heaven and sanks 
in the other direction. P) 
heard a shout. We tur 
knocking our heads together violently as wel 
fisherman in a flat-bottomed boat was rowir) 

“Want a tow?” he called. 

Fathoms of murk rolled off my soul. su 
world came back to me in bright, beautiful flois 
I thought of my home once more and the gl 
grass and trees. I remembered that in three 
going to an unusually brilliant dinner party. 
the fact that I was going to the baseball gam 
noon and that golf was a beautiful exercise, 
had a fine vacation planned. I even thought!) 
with tears of thankfulness. 


but any work is beautiful to a man who is i 
be snatched from the reeking jaws of death. _ 
Native pride kept us from leaping to 0) ! 
rending the sky with shrieks in the affirmati’ ¥ 
fisherman asked that question. Doc tried foul 
then managed to say, “If you please!” in. 
dried-up sort of voice. The fisherman rowediP 
what seemed to me to be a hideously delibete 
and we passed him a line. Then he rowed oat 
lurching lake and we sat together and steere«tllf 
blissful, apprehensive, nervous, overjoyed, ei 
unfathomably thankful! € I 
The fisherman rowed us ashore and we pi! 
dollars for bringing the boat back to the do. 
we walked over to the street car. Som 
behind us. I awoke and looked at Doc. 
a slick, dripping seal. ¢ 
laughed back. We climbed on to the car and 


ous smiles with 
but contented 
Life, even in a 


What did we 
vhat people 
:2 We were on 
ound and we 
|; particular 
ierest. Never- 
, we did go 
through the 
reets; and I 
£ got into dry 
and had sat 
fa the porch to 
Nature and 
repossess it, 
the telephone - 
| answered it. 
‘Doc. There 
vained note in 


f 99 he began, 
2en thinking.” 
| opening for 
_ but I loved 
le world just then. ‘‘What about?’ I asked. 
> was an awfully narrow escape of ours,’’ Doc 


suld say so!” I replied, shivering a little. 

nder if it was?’’ Doe continued musingly. 

* do you wonder?” I asked indignantly. 

|,” he meandered on, “you know it looked like 
{storm to me and I didn’t think the boat would 
ugh it—and honestly, I’ll admit to you, I was a 
ted; but I’ve been thinking and one thing looks 
funny to me. You know that fisherman who 
{3 in?” 

yy chap,” I interposed gratefully. 

ibe so,” said Doc doubtfully; ‘but now, honest, 
hink if that had been an awful storm and there 
1 any danger he would have stopped rowing to 
Mirctte ay 


was really the beginning of our education. We 
) and hunted up the fisherman the next afternoon. 
ily recalled hauling us in, but couldn’t for the life 
/;member the mountainous seas. There had been 
quall, he said—and, of course, it kicked up the 
otle. 
| joke on you chaps too!” he laughed. “Your 
n't broke down at all.” 
isn’t!” we gasped. 
1” he said soothingly. “I dried off the coils a 
bee the rain got at ’em and run her back slick as a 
Guess you're a little green,” he went on comfort- 
Watch your coils in wet weather like this. They’re 
Lier your hood, where the rain kin drive in on ’em. 
jet wet wipe ’em off with a pocket handkerchief. 
vieaper.” And he winked expansively at us. 
windy the next Sunday, but Doc and I went 
tthe lake with firmly clenched jaws, had the Imp 
in, started her engine and drove the boat out into 
It was hair-raising work, partly on account of 
cing crash of the waves when they hit the bows 
hed into our faces, and partly on account of the 
sf motor boats, rowboats and other craft, laden 
.and women and children—all careering happily 
bouncing water. _ When we found that the Imp 
at, even when she rolled a little or dove into a 
| we heaved a sigh of relief and ran her back to 
| And from that time on we cruised in all kinds of 
/-up to a certain point. When the dockkeeper 
\ head we refrained; but when he went silently 
‘owed our boat in from her anchorage for us we 
| even if it did seem like braving the fury of the 
! TI really think that most of those enormous 
twhich towered above us when we broke down on 
\iorable summer day must have been magnified 
‘casion, for I never saw anything to compare with 
Yin. 
(nd then, during that summer and fall, we came 
‘rises when the water did not look so friendly as a 
‘ent sidewalk would have been, and when we had 
‘ emergency in a more or less frantic manner. 
ly bitten into my memory is one wild afternoon 
‘went far up the lake against the strong wind and 
tied back, expecting to spend a pleasant hour 
t the boat climb slowly up the back of a big six- 
our wave and swim on toward another one. 
Sort of exalted, upborne feeling in running before 
ne boat. The water seems to bear you up above 
| 4nd, instead of the crash and splash of the head 
) 18 the quiet foaming passage of the waves from 
‘We enjoyed this that day until we ran out 
$s than a quarter of a mile from a big bend in 


Four Barrets of Nice, Cold, Clear Illinois 
River Water Came Clambering Hastily Over 
the Turtleback and Sat Down in My Lap 


the lake decorated with tall dead timber 
and snags. The industrious waves were 
bearing usstraight for this disagreeable spot 
and we looked at each other nervously. 

“What are we going to do?’’ I shouted 
to Doc, who had just made the discovery 
at the gasoline tank after losing much 
valuable time cranking the engine. 

“Over with the anchor!’ yelled Doc, 
“and be quick about it too! We'll be in 
that mess in a minute.” 

There was no time to be lost. I ran to 
the locker, grabbed out our beautiful little 
patent anchor, with its nice new coil of 
rope, and heaved it overboard with a big 
splash. It was a bright idea of Doc’s. We 
had never used that anchor; in fact, I had 
laughed at him for buying it. He certainly 
exhibited foresight of a high order, how- 
ever, when he got it. I sat down placidly, 
determined not to worry about things, 
when a wild shout from Doc startled me. 

“What did you do with that anchor?” 
he yelled. 

“Threw it overboard, of course!” I 
yelled back. 

Doe came back from the stern of the 
boat, where he had been making desperate 
grabs at something in the water, and his face was almost 
purple with the rush of words which were fighting for 


precedence. ‘‘You—you—you cruel travesty on the miss- 
ing link!” he finally cried. “Did you tie the rope to 
anything?” 


And, as a matter of fact, I hadn’t! That experience 
cost us a nice new anchor, fifty feet of rope, and a cold 
and bumpy autumn evening, tied to a dead tree on the 
edge of the lake far from home. 

Steamboats also worried us now and then. A steamboat 
has a peculiar way of taking up all the room on a river. 
In the first place, it never travels in a straight line, but 
waddles from shore to shore, picking out the channel 
and leaving huge rolling waves behind it or on each side. 
Steamboats were forever persecuting us and chasing us 
that summer. They would come up behind us, making 
ten miles an hour to our eight, and following us with 
maddening persistency until we lost our nerve and fled 
for the shore. Then they drove past us, and presently 
the rolling wash would catch us from behind and spill us 
all over the boat. It wasn’t dangerous, but it was excit- 
ing—especially before we knew it wasn’t dangerous. Two 
steamboats were seven times worse than one steamboat; 
and when they were coming in opposite directions, with 
our tiny craft between, Daniel in his den of unfed lions 
couldn’t have felt much more forlorn and friendless than 
we did! 

This happened the first time in a narrow part of the 
river. A small Government steamboat had just passed us 
and, coming up behind us, we could see her peculiar fan- 
shaped stern wave. It was a huge affair, and unless we 
turned our stern squarely toward it and ran away it would 
tip us nor’-nor’-east by pretty nearly straight down, and 
rough-house us shamefully; but we 
couldn’t turn out, for just at that moment 
a large excursion steamboat poked her nose 
round the bend and headed for us with a 
warning toot. 

We had nothing to do but keep straight 
down the river, ignoring the tidal wave 
behind. We did this and it came up under 
us like a rising whale, hoisted us nearly end 
over end, turned over a can of gasoline, 
floated my hat off the rear deck and left 
us much agitated. And, just as it had 
passed on and the horizon was swinging 
round to an even keel again, Doc gave a 
shout. 

“Gee! Look at what’s coming!” he 
cried. 

The excursion steamer was passing, not 
fifty feet away. She was a big side-wheeler 
and threw a wash which was known all 
the way from La Salle to the Gulf. When 
Doc shouted it was right upon us. I 
turned the Imp squarely into it and we 
rose skyward. Doce dived under the 
engine-hood, with a hasty remark about 
oiling up. We reached the top of the 
wave; and then, as the Imp’s nose pointed 
downward at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
I suddenly realized that the second wave 
was coming aboard to pay a friendly call. 
It met the bow just as we had reached 
the bottom of our dip, and four barrels 
of nice, cold, clear Illinois River water 
came clambering hastily over the turtle- 
back and sat down in my lap. 

Doc came out, cheerful and dry, and 
steered the boat home while I sat on the 


I Had Never Put My Whole Soul Into 
My Voice Before 
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back seat and dried off. The joyous shrieks of laughter 
from the unfeeling passengers on that excursion boat, as 
they saw me hug that wave to my bosom and imagined 
that I had done it for their amusement, rankle in my 
memory to this day! 

However, these were all in-the day’s fun and could 
not really be called perils. There was another occasion, 
however, which makes me shiver yet when I think of it. 
It was not only a peril—it was a peep into oblivion. Kind 
reader, have you ever sat in a sinking boat far from shore, 
with the water lapping against your calves? And have 
you looked with heart-breaking despair across the moonlit 
water to the city—your own home city—bedecked with 
lights and full of cheer and laughter and friends, who will 
tomorrow be fishing for your soggy body with clamhooks? 
Thope not. It’s no sort of way to spend a moonlit evening. 

We have done this thing—Doe and I. We have sat 
kneedeep in water and waited—for more water. And 
the worst of it is, we can’t get any sympathy and the 
breathless horror out of any one by telling the tale. It 
was like the rest of our adventures. They were bad enough 
at the time and they produced as many gray hairs as 
other narrow escapes do; but somehow the friends to 
whom we related them never seemed to catch their full 
terror. They took them lightly; they even laughed at 
them. This very incident, from which we emerged white 
and wan and wet, to say nothing of weary and woozy and 
worn and a dozen other w’s, has never earned anything 
but shouts of coarse glee from our friends. I suppose the 
sailors who nearly perished of thirst in the mouth of the 
Amazon River got joshed a good deal when they got home; 
but I'll bet they didn’t appreciate it any more than we do 
the frivolous comment which our adventure always inspires. 

Doe and I had gone out on a moonlight trip. It was a 
perfect August evening. The lake was quicksilver and 
mirror-smooth except where the wake of some passing 
boat left a lone lane of white, glittering splashes. We sat 
and smoked and dreamed, and even tried to sing, until 
the pump got sulky and Doc was compelled to dissect 
it. We didn’t care for that however. I joked pleasantly 
with him and he joked back, and we were rather glad of 
the incident. It was as enchanting to float, seemingly 
miles high on that silver flood, as it was to drive through it 
and leave a mile of gleaming gashes behind us. 

Doc fixed the pump in the course of an hour and we 
cruised idly round for another hour, sitting placidly, 
with our feet up on the low dash behind the engine. Then 
I put my feet down to go and get some oil—and gave a 
loud whoop. I had put them into water! 

We came to life with a jerk and investigated. The 
boat was a third full of water. Fortunately the engine sat 
high and the electric parts still higher, and it was still 
running; but even while we hunted with horror for some- 
thing to bail with, the lower edge of the flywheel caught 
the rising flood and began to shoot it in a thin stream 
against the side of the boat. 

It was evident the Imp had suddenly sprung a very 
serious leak; but what was still more startlingly evident 
was the fact that we didn’t have a thing to bail out with. 
The bilge pump was broken and we had neglected to fix 
it. We had had a pail on board up to that day but had 
loaned it. We had 
even left our hats on 
the dock, the night 
was so intimate and 
friendly. And the 
nearest shore was two 
miles away! 

Doc turned the 
Imp’s nose toward the 
shore at full speed— 
and we took off our 
shoes. They weren’t 
very good pails, but 
they were at least 
capacious and they 
were the only things 
available. Doc steered 
and nursed the engine 
and I bailed desper- 
ately, hurling shoefuls 
of water over the side 
of the boat in a con- 
tinual stream. 

“She’s rising!” 
yelled Doc at the end 
of the first half mile. 
He grabbed a shoe and 
began to bail with one 
hand, steering with the 
other. During the next 
few weeks we made 
another half mile. The 
engine was running 
beautifully, but the 
Imp was low in the 

(Continued on 
Page 44) 
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RE you going to the 
Crandalls’ tonight 


to meet that girl 


they have visiting ToLeL UT, eReATTOEn D 
them?” 
Mrs. Chandor, a pretty, fair woman, paused once 


more before going out of Atkinson’s to ask the question 
of Mrs. Paxton. 

Atkinson’s was the leading grocery, a most attractive 
spot with its gleaming glass jars of fruit and vegetables and 
bright tins of foreign delicacies piled up everywhere. On 
clear mornings you met almost as many people you knew 
passing in and out as if it were the woman’s club. Today, 
however, it was raining hard; in lieu of the usual motors 
and carriages outside there was only the Iversons’ limou- 
sine with its swarthy foreign chauffeur speeding past, and 
so few people out with dripping mackintoshes and umbrel- 
las that the fact gave an additional intimacy to any 
meeting. Mrs. Chandor and her friend, Mrs. Paxton, had 
been talking already fifteen minutes by the clock on the 
opposite wall. 

“Why, I hardly think we’ll be there—that is, I told Mrs. 
Crandall when she called me up this morning that if 
Beverly wasn’t too tired tonight when he came home we 
might go over for a while. But if it rains #3 

A succession of expressions seemed to flit suddenly over 
Mrs. Paxton’s speaking countenance. She was a short 
woman, with a generous waist, a round face and a snub 
nose, but she had a very clear fair skin, lovely roundish 
eyes of a very light blue, straying curly tendrils of light 
brown hair, and a dimple at one side of her rather large 
mouth. She had that matronly if still youthful appear- 
ance that gives the effect of having always been married, 
but sometimes, as now, when she smiled with puzzled eyes 
so that the dimple showed by her red lips, her face, under 
the straying brown tendrils, looked unexpectedly like that 
of a baby. 

“The fact is, Mrs. Chandor, I half hope it will rain—it 
gives an excuse. It’s next to impossible to drag Beverly 
out in the evenings now after he once gets home; he is 
kept down town so late and is so tired—and to the 
Crandalls’ !”’ 

She stopped again expressively. The Crandalls’ pre- 
sented no gayety even to her willing mind. Every one 
liked them, but they were people who in their own narrow- 
doored, high-ceilinged, black-walnuted home didn’t shine— 
neither kind, housekeeping Nell, nor choir-singing Will, nor 
old Mrs. Crandall, with her black gloves and sloping 
shoulders and insinuating manner, seemed to know what 
to do with you when they got you there. 

“T know,” assented Mrs. Chandor feelingly. ‘I should 
think it would be a little dull for Miss Davis. She’s just 
come from some army post out West—I forget the name; 
but before that she lived all over Europe. Her mother 
married again and Miss Davis has come back to America to 
make her own way. Her father was some connection of 
Will Crandall’s. They say she’s very accomplished.” 


Old Mrs. Crandall Explained in Her Most Refined Tone That it 
Was an Eastern Dance That Dear Marie Was Giving 


By Mary SLA AACE ¢ Cutting 
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“‘T’d like to see her,’”’ responded Mrs. Paxton vaguely. 
“‘Well, I must go!’”’ They had been talking in the door- 
way for the last few minutes, and she raised her um- 
brella now with an air of finality. ‘‘Goodby.” 

She wondered with compunction as she went home 
whether it sounded as if she had been complaining of 
Beverly. Things indeed had come to that pass that the 
mere mention of any invitation either raised in him an 
almost vituperative storm at the people who had asked 
them, so that his wife was obliged to insist that it hadn’t 
been meant as an insult, or else caused him to say 
resignedly, with tired eyes: ‘All right, all right! I’d 
give anything to stay home quietly this evening—it’s 
been the hardest day in six months; but if you say so, 
Dorry, of course I'll go.’”’ The times that she had to 
insist on his keeping an engagement made her more 
miserable than him. His fastidiousness too often made 
him unduly critical of the village entertainments—he 
was wont to thank Heaven when they were over. 

Perhaps it was no wonder that after Mr. Paxton’s 
business day in town—as dim and far off to Mrs. Pax- 
ton’s understanding as to that of most women, as if he had 
taken his daily train to and from Mars—the comfort of 
his home should appeal ineffably to a brain-and-body 
worn-out man. 

Dorothy Paxton had no artistic sense, like Lucia Ban- 
nard, but she had an abounding gentleness and repose- 
fulness like the fruit from a Horn of Plenty. Her soft 
plumpness seemed typical of a generous softness of nature; 
she had that sixth sense which consists in knowing how to 
make a man comfortable. 

It was not only that his dinner was always appetizing — 
Mrs. Paxton never indulging in those “‘off’’ meals in which 
there is nothing anybody wants to eat—the evening lamp 
at its most perfect angle by the sofa, the fire at its brightest, 
the coziness of the winter evening nestlike after the pretty 
children had come in to bid him good night in strainingly 
affectionate little arms—it was not only these material 
charms that appealed, but the mere presence of Mrs. Pax- 
ton in a house gave a sense of pervasive warmth, an all- 
embracing loving-heartedness in which the spirit basked. 
Her absence left an aching void. Mr. Paxton’s hungry 
““Where’s Mamma?” conveyed its own message to her 
children’s sympathetic ears. 

Yet sometimes—it were vain to deny it!—Mrs. Paxton 
felt secretly that she didn’t get quite so much out of this 
partnership as she should. It is hard to quench effectively 
the inherent sense of justice even in the heart of the most 
loving woman. If Beverly were satisfied it was perfunc- 
torily taken that she must be. If what she did for him 
failed to awaken him to an equal care for her in little things, 
the only way she knew to meet his inadequacy was to take 
thought for him even more 
generously. It was Mrs. Pax- 
ton’s simple creed that the 
more you did for any one the 
more they must naturally 
want to do for you. Why, if 
she received the least little 
kindness from a friend she 
couldn’t rest until she had 
done something kind too; it 
wasn’t so much in the nature 
of a payment as an equal 
privilege. She enjoyed get- 
ting out in the evening, and 
Beverly knew it; it was a 
change—a soul-lift in the un- 
varying round of her domes- 
tic days. In her meditations 
she had plans for reforming 
him that came to naught— 
convineing talks that never 
materialized. She had had 
even those wild flights of 
fancy that may come unsus- 
pectedly to the most married, 
in which she saw herself, 
after the way of the hero- 
ines of fiction, coquettishly 
charming her husband’s re- 
newed and loverlike interest 
to her by being very attract- 
ive to some other man. Mrs. 
Paxton was, however, no fool; 
even if there had been any 
man who wanted to captivate 


or to be captiva 
had herself seen 
real life the spe 
a flirting wife did 
a husband’s int 
her pleasingly— 
irritated him an 
him like her less. 
seemed to be no. 
way. Yet when 
foresee only bat 
fects from all one’ 
circumstance m¢ 
pectedly step in; 
a twist to the ; 
unlocks the gat 
different road. — 

As the day 
toward night — 
rain came pourit 
more and more 
in chill, rushing t 
she was thankful 
was, after all, totl 
dalls’ that her 
would be tele 
when her husband reached home, rather than 
more attractive place. Nothing could have sent 
forth again on such a night. & 

She was putting the finishing touches to her sim 
house-gown when she heard him run up the ste 
leaned over the balustrade to call ‘‘I’m up here 
before he could ask little Gertrude, who opened 
for him, where mamma was. 

“You’re home early tonight,” she said happily 
her face to be kissed after he had come loping up 
her. 

“Yes,” assented her husband. He was a do 
thick-set man of medium size, with a long smooth 
face, rather small eyes, a handsome nose and mout 
ing hair and very small ears and hands and feet. | 
was very proud of his aristocratic appearance. He 
unusual animation now in his eyes and voice. 

“‘T thought I’d get home in time to dress before ¢ 
He paused in evident wonder at his wife’s ast 
glance. ‘“‘Why, didn’t you get the invitation’ 
Marie Davis—I went in with her and Crand 
morning—said that Mrs. Crandall was going to 
up the first thing.” 

“Miss Davis! Yes, I got the invitation, but I ‘d 
that you would go,” responded his wife blank 
thought, of course, on account of the rain and ev 
you wouldn’t want pe ¢ 

She stopped; her husband was sitting down 
lounge, already drawing off his shoes. j 

“Oh! The rain doesn’t amount to much,” he an 


It Was Rumored 

That He Was a Hungarian 
Count —it Was Rumored That 
He Was a Russian Nihilist 


absently. ‘‘We’ll telephone for Docherty’s ha 
want it.”’ His eyes kindled reminiscently. : 
met Miss Davis?” 

“ee No. ” 


“Curious history she must have had. Her: 
been married three times, or maybe it’s four—a re 
Henry the Highth, I call it! Crandall says that 
has been dragged all over the world. Once the 
poor she had to sing in the streets of Budapest— 
was—to get money to buy medicine for her mother) 
had the pneumonia. Crandall says her eyes fill W 
when she speaks of it. You can see that she longs’ 
life like other girls, quiet and domestic. Her st 
the count, is rolling in money, but she won't! 
them.” i 

“Why not?” is 

Mr. Paxton shook his head and pursed his li 
eantly. ‘‘Don’t ask me! If you want to know 
she’s too attractive. She gives you to understa 
cately, of course—that her looks have a 
drawback to her. She hates foreigners.” 

“Well, if you’re going to shave I think you'd! 
stay here talking any more,” said his wife sensi 
went to the wardrobe and took out, after a mom 
tation, her best, brand-new trained evening goW 
black, trimmed at the neck with cerise velvet, V 
very becoming to her fair skin and made her figu 
slim. 

The thought of wearing it gave a pleasant se 
ment. She would dress after dinner. She rea 
of the stairs just as the maid was opening the d 
ald Bannard, who, with a dripping umbrella le 
proffered one neatly furled. 


need it to get to the Crandalls’.”’ 


‘ 


was a peculiar light in his always merry eyes. 
e going, aren’t you?” 

ty, yes,” said Mrs. Paxton, “unless Beverly backs 
ore the time comes.”’ 

Paxton will be there! Have you seen the fair 
” 


l, she’s a winner, believe me!” Mr. Bannard 
nis head with a smile of delighted remembrance. 
zirl had every man around her on the station plat- 
ismorning. You should have seen old Brentwood! 
im he was a disgrace, and he had the face to say 
yas jealous of him. Well, good evening; I’ll see you 


nk you for the umbrella,” said Mrs. Paxton 
i. She felt puzzled and dimly aloof. The girl 
jw didn’t sound attractive. 
vas forced to alter her opinion, however, when she 
| the Crandalls’. There was a different air about 
se at once noticeable; a buzz of conversation smote 
m entering, an unusual excitement was evident, not 
jong the guests but in the bearing of the family. 
(1 Mrs. Crandall, with her neatly banded coal-black 
: black gloves and her genteel manner, showed it. 
se was revealed when Nell loudly announced: 
) I want you to meet Mr. and 
[xton—my cousin, Miss Davis.” 
)Mr. Paxton and I are old friends. 
* said Miss Davis in a deep voice, 
jlithely toward them from a group 
her head thrown back and both 
jutstretched. It seemed a wonder 
| could move at all, her white satin 
»so narrow that it almost appeared, 
i< view, as if she were sitting down 
+} was really standing up. She was 
nest, whitest creature Mrs. Paxton 
seen, but her eyes were enormous 
‘, with violet circles below and 
f2brows above, her mouth very red, 
hair, of which she seemed to have 
was of a metallic golden color; 
1 top, it stuck out in an immense 
mob a quarter of a yard from the 
ver head. If her appearance was 
jaer voice and accent were not— 
jevidently kept her Western burr 
ull vicissitudes. She went on now 
greeting to Mrs. Paxton: 
i husband and I went into town 
gthis morning. He is such a dear 
the?” 
| now, now!”’ protested Mr. Pax- 
i a laugh, “Miss Marie, you 
ay that before me!”’ 
‘why not?” asked Miss Davis. 
d her cheek toward him, with her 
} thrown back and her eyes looking 
jer her drooped eyelids. “I know 
ids often say to me: ‘Marie 
“she pronounced it Murree—‘you 


i} 


| 
i 


rank.’ But I believe in being 
th men—that is, of course, if 
1e right kind. Then you know 
€ you are. Don’t you think so, 
tard?” She turned to that gen- 
d Mrs. Paxton passed on, although 
‘ noticed, after a moment, that 
Ind was not with her. 

evere no men among the women 
standing around the room, with 
tition of young -Leslie Iverson, 
agement to Winifred Brentwood had just been 
land who had eyes for nobody but her. Will 
stood on one side of the door keeping watch on 
‘around Miss Davis. Mrs. Paxton had been fas- 
‘the sight of her own figure, almost unbelievably 
the modish black and cerise gown, but by the 
t» Crandalls’ visitor she felt dull and solid. If it 
\satisfaction, all the other women, even Lucia 
looked the same. They seemed merely as 
. d for the dazzling, metallic brilliancy of the fair 


’ 


{do you think of her?” murmured young Mrs. 
| a tone that left an opening for confidences. 
S very attractive,” said Mrs. Paxton. 
sn’t she?” agreed Mrs. Wilmer. “Old Mrs. 
as telling us how accomplished she is. She 
banjo before the king of—I’ve forgotten the 
t€ country, but he’s a real king just the same— 
}8 So enraptured that he gave her that green 
Swearing; but old Mrs. Crandall says that she 
ble American girl.” 
s. Crandall was very intimate with the grand- 
med in the matronly Mrs. Brentwood. “Mr. 
1et Miss Davis this morning; he’s always so 
rl who has to make her own way—he feels 
daughters himself, you know.” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Paxton!” called Miss Davis’ deep voice, as 


she approached with a following of black-coated figures. 
“T want to ask if your husband is truthful.” 


“Probably not,” said Mrs. Paxton with a gleam in her 


baby-blue eyes. 

“There, what did I tell you, you bad man!” cried Miss 
Davis, gazing at him provocatively. “But I forgive you for 
trying to impose on me. Captain Spears, out at the fort, 
used to say: ‘Murree, anybody can get around you; you're 
too warm-hearted.’ But I’m glad I am; I wouldn’t be as 
cold as you are for anything. Yes, when aman hasassmall 
feet and hands as you have, Mr. Paxton, you may be sure 
he has a cold heart.” 

“Now, now, now!” expostulated Mr. Paxton, laughing, 
but, as his wife felt wonderingly, fatuously pleased instead 
of repelled. ‘‘Cold, indeed! Put your little hand by the 
side of mine. There—mine would make four of yours, 
wouldn’t it, Wilmer?’ 

“These big strong men!” said Miss Davis admiringly to 
the world at large. “I’m afraid of you! Although after 
the way you saved my life this afternoon, Mr. Wilmer 4 


“Saved your life?” interrupted young Mrs. Wilmer 
unwarily. ‘‘I hadn’t heard of that!” 

“Oh, shucks! It was nothing,” objected Mr. Wilmer 
“That black-faced chauffeur of the Iversons’ 


hurriedly. 


Se 


Mrs. Paxton Saw Beverly Snatch Up the Willing Captive in Both Arms 


lost control of his machine for a moment just as Miss Davis 
was crossing over the street, that was all that happened.” 

“All! If you hadn’t put your beautiful strong arm 
around me I would have slipped under the wheels,”’ said 
Miss Davis, shuddering coquettishly.. Her white face and 
arms, her white satin gown and her metallic hair caught 
new light as she shuddered. 

“T’ll be there next time to see that you don’t slip,” 
affirmed Mr. Paxton jovially. “Wilmer takes an unfair 
advantage.” 

“Very attractive girl, isn’t she?” said Nell Crandall 
later in the evening, to the row of women sitting some- 
what stiffly on the walnut chairs under the dim oil paint- 
ings. There was a hint of growing uneasiness in her man- 
ner at the continued bursts of loud laughter from the other 
end of the room, where Miss Davis had effectively kept all 
the men. Having just finished a song with the alluring 
refrain of “‘Kiss—Kiss—Kiss,’”’ she was now rearranging 
Mr. Paxton’s necktie for him. “So fresh and unspoiled — 
a perfect child! in spite of the career she has had in courts 
and everything. She said to me just this morning: ‘Cousin 
Nell, I act as I feel. I cannot help being natural.’ It 
makes her unusual, of course, but ——” Nell paused for a 
moment uncertainly—‘“‘very attractive, we think.” 

“Oh, very,” assented Mrs. Brentwood, while young Mrs. 
Wilmer fanned herself, though it was not warm. 
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“T shouldn’t call her a child,” she asserted dryly when 
Nell had gone. 

But afterward the male members of the party came 
once more into view, ranging themselves round the walls 
as Miss Davis appeared in a new réle. Standing under 
the chandelier in the middle of the room in her white 
satin gown, she wriggled from side to side, bent for- 
ward and back, waved her arms, clasped them over her 
bosom, rolling her large eyes the while, to a laborious, 
stumbling accompaniment played by Nell. Old Mrs. 
Crandall, with a worried expression, going from guest 
to guest, explained in her most refined tone that it was 
an Eastern dance that dear Marie was giving. ‘‘Her 
grandmother,” said old Mrs. Crandall, “was a beautiful 
dancer, though in a different way. It is wonderful, here in 
our little town, to feel the customs of the East brought so 
near to us as in this dance of dear Marie’s.”’ 

“T don’t call it a dance; I call it a squirm,” said young 
Mrs. Wilmer bluntly when old Mrs. Crandall had gone. 
It might be Eastern, but it was also at times embarrassing. 

When the dance was finished Miss Davis held out her 
long white arms toward Mr. Paxton, and they whirled 
rapidly together among the impeding furniture and guests, 
her head with its metallic hair resting on his black-coated 
shoulder. Mr. Paxton was a good dancer, though it was 

long since his wife had sampled his per- 
fections in that line. 

It had come to that pass to Dorothy Pax- 
ton’s wondering observance that however 
the fair Marie might be surrounded by 
a jesting crowd, Beverly, the quiet and 
fastidious, was always the nearest to her, 
his laugh the loudest, his attentions the 
most hilariously persistent. Mrs. Paxton 
began to feel an odd chill little contempt 
for her husband; couldn’t he see, in spite 
of the glamour thrown round her, how 
common the girl was? Her eyes wan- 
dered thoughtfully to the corner where 
Leslie Iverson had no eyes for any one but 
Winifred Brentwood. He was only engaged. 
She had a dim perception that to the hus- 
bands this was a sort of unreal, intox- 
icating Arabian Nights’ Entertainment in 
the suburban monotony of married life. 

But it was after supper, at which the 
strongest refreshment served was grape- 
juice and during which seven men had 
shared Miss Davis’ cake with her, that 
the climax came to this particular Arabian 
Night. Every one seemed to be standing 
up, grouped in the narrow doorways, when 
the fair Marie started to go upstairs for a 
photograph of herself in Turkish costume 
which every one had been clamoring to see. 
She stopped, however, on thelower step, to 
say, with a plaintive droop: 

“These dreadful stairs! They spoiled me 
so at the fort, I never walked up once while 
I was at Captain Spears’; either he or 
Lieutenant Pike insisted on carrying me. 
But of course I don’t expect such atten- 
tions out of the army.” 

“See here, are we going to lie down on 
a dare like that?” asked Mr. Wilmer, 
laughing immoderately. 

“T should think not,” amended Mr. 
Brentwood gallantly. “‘Ifit were not formy 
years I should certainly offer my services.” 

“Oh, but I’m a great deal heavier than 
you think,” protested Miss Davis with an 
alluring fall of her long lashes. 

“Heavy! Do you hear that, Chandor?” asked Donald 
Bannard, slapping his friend on the back. “Just wait a 
moment, Miss Marie. Chandor will run up and down 
with you in five seconds.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to step ahead of everybody else,” said 
Mr. Chandor. “I'll give youa chance, Donald.” 

“No, I’m referee. ‘How about Paxton? He’s crazy for 
the opportunity.” 

“Yes, how about Paxton?” came in deep-voiced ehorus. 

“All right, that suits me,”’ agreed Mr. Paxton with the 
air of ahardy rover. “Time me!” 

There was a general cheer. Mrs. Paxton, looking from 
her place in the outer circle, saw Beverly, her husband, 
snatch up the willing captive in both arms, her head hang- 
ing backward, her eyes closed and her teeth shining between 
her red lips, and dash up and down again, while Mr. Wilmer 
held the watch. 

“By Jove! You are heavier than you look,” he said with 
genuine surprise, as he set her on her feet again and a 
derisive shout proclaimed that he had failed. Her slipper 
fell off and he jammed it on her tiny foot. ‘That isn’t fair. 
You ought to let me have another show!” 

The mirth grew uproarious. Beverly was laughing in- 
cessantly, as was every one else, yet with a glittering eye, a 
hint of eagerness under his laughter that wasn’t perceptible 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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is that every American shall have full privilege to 

think and say his own particular business is a 
poor business and that he would have made a much 
greater success in any other line of endeavor. Newspaper 
men exercise this right unreservedly. There never is a 
gathering of reporters or editors that the talk does not 
eventually shift round to the lack of reward, the hopeless- 
ness as to future, and the general worthlessness of news- 
paper work as a career. Usually, too, the youngsters are 
the loudest in condemnation. After a boy has been a 
reporter for a year he thinks he knows all there is to know 
about his work, and maybe he does. At any rate he tells 
you what a barren field journalism is, that it gets a man 
nowhere, and that for the brains and service required a 
man in any other profession would make much more 
money and much more reputation. Men older in the 
business talk about the same. 

Now I do not contend a man can get rich or even 
well-to-do in newspaper work except as an owner; but I 
do contend that if a man has an aptness for the business 
and will take the time to learn it, 
he can do about as well as if he 
went into any of the other pro- 
fessions—and have a thousand 
times more fun. At the start he 
can do better than he could do in 
law or medicine or usually in com- 
mercial business. The great dif- 
ficulty with the newspaper business 
is that experience counts for little 
or nothing. Anexperienced doctor 
or an experienced lawyer or an ex- 
perienced banker gets better fees 
and is held in higher regard because 
of his experience. After a certain 
stage, experience in newspaper 
work counts for nothing. The 
great assets are youth and legs.  ~ 

One often wonders what be- 
comes of the old men in news- 
paper work. You will find them 
stuck away at copy desks, or read- 
ing exchanges, editing routine 
departments or writing editorial 
articles. If you look round the 
press desks at a National Con- 
vention, for example, where every 
newspaper has its best men, you 
will see the gray heads are largely 
outnumbered by the young men— 
men about thirty—who in addi- 
tion to knowing as much about their business as the older 
ones have the stamina to do the tremendously hard work. 

Granting all this, I still hold that if a young man has an 
aptitude for newspaper work and will learn his trade, there 
is no better career in this country or any other than news- 
paper work. In making this claim I do not arrogate to 
myself any special qualifications as a judge except these: 
I was actively in daily newspaper work from the time I was 
eighteen until I was thirty-nine. I left daily work then 
because I found a broader field for my writing, a field where 
I could utilize my experience and such knowledge of men 
and affairs as I had gained in those twenty-one years. I 
still consider myself just as much of a newspaper man as 
I ever was, and entitled to my opinion. My work has 
covered everything, from a country weekly to the biggest 
assignments on the biggest newspaper in the United States, 
which means the biggest in the world. I have played the 
whole string, and have some thoughts on the subject. 


QO: of the rights guaranteed under the Constitution 


The Only Way to Learn to Write 


YOUNG man starts in newspaper work as a reporter. 
That is his apprenticeship. In rare cases a man may 
start as an editorial writer or as a specialist, but unless he 
has been a reporter and has learned that end of the work he 
never amounts to very much. The work of the reporters 
is the heart’s blood of the newspaper. They bring in the 
news. What they find out and write is what the editorial 
writer must base his comments on, and woe be to the 
editorial writer who does not keep in touch with the news 
staff. He gets to be an academic prig, who invariably 
forms his opinions from the editorials he reads in his 
favorite papers. Real editorial writers never are anything 
but real reporters, with the privilege of commenting 
instead of reciting. The old-fashioned commentator, who 
shut himself up in a coop and spun out theories, is rapidly 
passing away. He has been lost in the shuffle. 
In the newest and most advanced newspaper building in 
this country, not long completed, there isn’t a coop or a 


There Never is a Gathering of Reporters or 
Editors That the Talk Does Not Eventually 
Shift Round to the Lack of Reward 


cavern or a private room on the editorial floor. Every 
man who has to do with the editorial end of that paper, 
from the humblest reporter to the imposing editor-in-chief, 
sits on one floor, out in the open, each man in touch with 
every other man. Why? Because the reporters who 
bring in and write the news are the mainspring of the 
paper. Because it is essential that every man on that 
paper shall be in close communication with the scouts who 
are finding out what that big town is doing and what the 
world is doing—for the telegraph news is all furnished by 
reporters also—in order to construct an intelligent and 
forceful paper that shall contain an adequate presentation 
of what is happening in the world, adequately commented 
upon, displayed and handled. 

No managing editor or city editor or editor-in-chief of a 
daily newspaper ever amounted to more than a pedantic 
whoop who was not at the start a good reporter. There 


are plenty of them, of course, who never were good report- 
ers, but they are not good editors either. They are imita- 
tions of the real thing. Go into any big newspaper office 
in this country and you will find that the big men in 


charge served their grueling apprenticeship on the local 
staff, and usually on the local staff of some paper or papers 
in much smaller cities than they are working in now. The 
reporter is the foundation of the game. He is the arch and 
the keystone and the pillars. An editor may be the most 
brilliant of persons, but he is a dub unless he has a staff 
to report for him and to him, both locally and by wire. 

Wherefore, let us look a little into this question of good 
reporters. There are two broad classes: The good reporter 
who can get the news but cannot write it except in an 
ordinary way and the good reporter who can get the 
news and write it in an extraordinary way. I have heard 
legends of good reporters with wonderful noses for news 
who could bring in stories but could not put them up in 
decent shape. Every town and every office has had or has 
now one or two of these rough diamonds. Although I do 
not want to disparage them any, the reporter who gets any- 
where is the chap who not only can find the news but, 
having found it, can write it. You will discover that the 
good reporters who are valuable as news men only are the 
boys who are and have been for years lingering round 
at forty and fifty and sixty dollars a week, while the writing 
chap collects the big space bills. 

Writing is just as much of a trade as laying bricks or 
putting in plumbing. Of course now and then a genius 
flashes who writes intuitively, but most of the men who are 
getting the money for writing in this country are men who 
have learned to write, just as a bricklayer learned to lay 
bricks. Getting the money may be an inartistic and, per- 
haps, a crass way of identifying the end and aim of writ- 
ing, but there are very few people in this country who 
write for any other real reason. They say they do, but 
they do not. The boys with the messages to deliver may 
be sincere about their messages, but they are also concerned 
about the checks. 

The only way to learn to write is to write. You cannot 
get it out of books or by any other method than by grind- 
ing it out, and right here is where the newspaper owners and 
editors of this country do most to injure themselves and a 
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good many of their men. It is almost the universa 
especially in the smaller offices where the good | 
come from, to grab a youngster who shows ability ; 
tude and has the earmarks of good writing on |] 
make some kind of a desk man of him. Thus 
find that the bright boy, who if he were kept ; 
properly encouraged would develop into a star } 
made a city editor or an assistant city editor or s¢ 
of the kind and given an executive position as ar 
merit. Usually he is glad to take it, for it mes 
salary. That knocks the writing out of him. |] 
busy to write, and a man who would have mad 
reporter is turned into a mediocre desk man. 


Better Chances for Reporters Than for 


ESK men are all right in their way—the paper 
have them. But the man who has it in him t 
good reporter rarely makes much of an executiy 
work requires a different kind of brains. The great 
in the newspaper business are the men who have bi 
of brains. Theyare notso 
Still, if you go over the 
and pick out the great ex 
the big managing editors, 
find that every last one o} 
some time was a report 
good one. Conversely, 1 
on editorial desks in this 
scores of men who wol 
been good reporters an 
have developed into excell 
ing men, who are giving 01 
ments and running papers 
making an ordinary fist 2 
I recognize the great 
the capable city editor an 
ing editor and news editor. 
.that the good reporter 1 
worthless without him t 
the copy, to fit it in, tor 
value or lack of value. 1 
editor complements the 
porter. One is essentia 
other. What I do thinki 
the man who has no capit: 
brains the better end of t 
paper business is the wri 
not the executive end. P; 
all the rewards that ma 
the executive, to the gre: 
I still hold that for a car 
satisfactory and satisfying business, the writer 
better of it when you take a large view of the sit’ 
By the “‘better end” of the business I mean 
writer who is as good as a writer as the executiv 
executive, or comparatively so, can get almost 
money and can be much happier, have a mu 
experience, have a heap more fun, live a more 
life, know more people, see more things, get mot 
tion and beat him a dozen other ways. The mi! 
young reporter makes is in trying to get a des! 
vain privilege of having a title, some evanescent 
and a few more dollars a week at the start, and Ih 
mistake myself. That is the reporter’s usual | 
The young man thinks he is getting on when h 
assistant city editor, or city editor, or dramatic 
some other kind of an editor; whereas, if he is 
if he has it in him to learn to write, he is 
backward instead of forward. Xs 
Newspaper work is divided into two parts: # 
end and the executive end—that is, of co 
editorial side. Many editorial desks in this e¢ 
cluttered up with men who should be writers and} 
are trying to write who should be executives. 
culty is to sort them out. The place where so mé 
reporters fail is in not trying to learn to write, 
bing a desk when the chance comes to them and 
make other men write. Learning to write is ha 
takes years to perfect the good writing mechan 
care how much imagination, how much facilit 
sion, how many ideas‘a man may have, he was 
five per cent of his effectiveness unless he ha: 
trade. After he has learned it is when his imas 
facility of expression, his knowledge of words 
ment of ideas come in, and make him not 
writer but a great writer. 
There are hundreds of men writing for 
this country who are not writing so well 
Indeed, it is held by many critics that our nev 
ing is not so good as it was. That may “ 
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#3 true it is because the men who are in the direction 
wspapers haven’t it in them to teach these unde- 
iriters their business. Besides, the newspapers of 
try are in a way becoming standardized. There 
uch individuality as there used to be. This is due 
iplicity of causes, but chiefly to the perfection of 
i gathering facilities and resources and methods of 
_ press associations that are the backbone of the 
r. Last fall, as I was coming across Wisconsin, I 
| of a place up in the woods where an outlaw was 
jor a dam he had built and was holding up a big 
| was a big, human-interest story. It is quite likely 
pears ago Ishould have been sent on that story, and 
peen I could have called, within one or two, the 
he men from other papers I should have met there. 
‘ho was up there, and was told the Chicago papers 
up a man apiece and that the other papers were 
\ the press associations. 
ay be an argument against newspaper work as 
I don’t think it is, but it may be. In spite of 
zing the papers, in spite of the fact that the 
japers of this country are coming to be more and 
asely local and somewhat provincial, I still think 
») better career in this country for a young man 
’n aptitude for it than newspaper work. If you 
» work you will get big work to do. 
back to the executive end of newspaper work. 
ger papers all the big salaries, or most of them, 
© the men who direct the papers. The chaps 
executive brains draw down the money. Not- 
ing that, the writing man can beat them—and 
yriting man does. He may not get so much 
) the newspaper as the managing editor does, but 
undred times the opportunity. Think of what it 
f you develop yourself on a newspaper to be a 
mr, if you get the reputation, as you surely will, 
ithe world by the tail, for it isn’t necessary to 
sh a newspaper. The whole field of literature is 
u have learned your trade. You can go out and 
yu please, where you please, and there will be no 
pnarket. But if you are a managing editor and 
leveloped the writing side, you must remain a 
jeditor until, in the inevitable course of events in 
jer office, you are shoved back by the advent of 
hger man with newer ideas and more vim than 
and there is the beginning of the end. I can 
20 you in this country scores of men who once 
editorial positions and are now in minor ones; 
‘me the writing man who is in health who, 
ished as high a place as a writer as these men did 
ies, has suffered such reverses—not because of 
infirmity, but because he has lost his market. 
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t Easy Start and a Hard Finish 


ispeaking about geniuses. There have been only 
yerary geniuses in this country and they are all 
sean good, skillful workmen. Why is it’ that 
jal literature, for example, the same names 
atly recurring in the tables of contents? Not 
office favoritism, as many amateurs hold, but 
ese are men who have learned their business. 
7 how to write. They can take an idea and 
fit the kind of a story the editor wants. It is 
+1 architecture, in medicine, in the law, in any 
=f endeavor. The men who do the big work are 
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The Old: Fashioned Commentator Has Been Lost in the Shuffle 
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the men who know how to do 
it. They had talent to begin 
with, of course; but they devel- 
oped that talent by hard work 
and painstaking application of it. 

One reason why the newspa- > 

per business is not a good busi- «4 
ness, seemingly, is because so 
many men and women go into 
it as a makeshift and because so 
many persons who have failed 
elsewhere adopt it, or have it 
adopt them, because “it is so 
easy to write.”’ It certainly has 
allurements at the start. A 
bright, capable young fellow 
who can see things and tell 
about them can, in a few years, 
so far as reportorial worth goes, 
be as valuable to the paper 
as the much older man who 
has spent years in the serv- 
ice. Moreover, he can earn 
more money—at the start, mind you—than his colleague 
who studied law or medicine, or went into a bank or into 
a clerkship, or anything like that. It doesn’t take long for 
a bright young chap in any kind of a city at all to earn 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a week. He can do it ina 
year or two, no matter how penurious his owner or editor 
may be, or get it somewhere else. How many young 
lawyers or young doctors can earn a thousand or twelve 
hundred dollars in the first year or two of their practice? 
Not one-half of one per cent of all those who start. 

The difficulty is that the advancement, at first so rapid, 
gets painfully slow, and after a certain point is reached 
experience counts for nothing. That is what makes the 
average reporter think and say that his business is no 
good. The trouble isn’t with the business, it is with him. 
If he was good enough to make a flying start and go along 
rapidly he is good enough to go as far as he likes if he will 
take the trouble to learn. Not many of them do. They 
are content with the first results, and fall into the rut that 
sooner or later will lead them to the exchange table or, if 
they get out, to the political job, the private secretary- 
ship, the press agent’s place, or to some other similar 
line of work. -They yelp about the lack of reward in the 
business and do not try to develop their own capacities.. “ 

I am not saying that every man or that even one-tenth 
of the men going into newspaper work can learn to write 
well, but I am saying that not one-tenth of the men who do 
go into it with that latent talent do so develop themselves. 
“Sufficient unto the day” is the motto that is the curse of 
the young reporter. He is getting along swimmingly. He 
has good work and good pay. He does not progress. At 
the end of his fifth year he is not writing much better 
than he was at the end of his first year, when some of the 
knobs had been knocked off him by his editors and copy- 
readers. He spends his time sitting round and deploring 
the lack of opportunity in his calling, instead of making a 
few opportunities for himself. 

The life tends to that. A reporter, by the necessities of 
his business, is constantly thrown in contact with the big 
men of his city. Unconsciously he arrogates to himself the 
habits of mind and, perhaps, the habits of living of those 
men. He considers himself as good as they are—and 
usually he is—but he lacks the income. He gets into an 
inflated style of living and blows up. It is at best a 
happy-go-lucky sort of a life, but the happiest in it are 
those who do not pin too much faith on. the luck end. 

Another trouble with the newspaper game is the jeal- 


_ ousy of the men in it. A gathering of newspaper men is 


like a gathering of soubrettes—few people in it can see any- 
body but themselves. If any man sticks his head above 
the universal level of 
the grass in which all 
are traveling they all 
take a clout at that 
head. Almost all 
praise is given grudg- 
ingly. You’d think to 
hear them talk that 
any man who does a 
big story well did it 
well by accident, and 
not by any means so 
well as it would have 
been done had the 
speaker had the 
chance. They are 
the greatest gossips in 
the world, which is 
natural, for their busi- 
ness is to find out 
things about people 
and they cannot print 
half they find out. 
Then, too, their mode 
of life is irregular and 
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The Old Days of the Frowsy, Alleged:Bohemian Reporter and Editor Have Passed 


they are a sort of people by themselves, for if there is any 
one thing the ordinary person is mystified about it is the 
making of a newspaper. 

Admitting all this—admitting that newspaper work is 
disappointing in its rewards; that it is essentially an 
occupation for young men; that men who get old in it are 
likely to be shoved aside; that the pay is not commensu- 
rate with the labor and the intelligence required; that 
reputation secured in it is temporary; that the grind saps 
strength; that the life has a tendency to invite the forming 
of ruinous habits; that it deprives its follower of an oppor- 
tunity for social enjoyment; that young men become old 
in it quickly and that old men become useless; that a 
single mistake may mean the loss of a position; that busi- 
ness-office rules may prevent truth-telling; that special 
interests may have to be conserved; that it is the hardest 
work on earth—I still contend that newspaper work in 
this country offers an exceptional advantage to the young 
man who has an aptitude for it. 


Al Bright Outlook for Bright Men 


Y APTITUDE for it I do not mean an abnormally 
endowed nose for news—most of that sort of thing is fake 
anyhow—oratremendous talent for writing. WhatI mean 
is that a young man, to make a success of it, must have the 
strength of will to work unceasingly hard for years, strength 
of character enough to keep his habits reasonably within 
bounds, and strength of determination enough to go at his 
business with the desire to learn it thoroughly, not take it 
slap-dash and, for that reason, after he has slap-dashed 
himself out, remain at the thirty or forty dollar level. 

No matter how good he is, he will never get rich at it; 
that side of the business may as well be dismissed from the 
mind. But he will live a life that is full of interest: he 
will see all there is to be seen, meet all worth meeting; 
be a part of all great affairs; exert a weighty influence 
through his reporting; have a potential power he never 
will realize, but which will be there just the same; have 
more fun and get enough to live well on; and, if he has 
applied himself to the mechanics of his business, has 
stored in his mind the fruits of his experiences, has con- 
served the acquaintances and friendships he has made, 
will be ready to stand aside for the younger man when he 
can no longer compete with the dash of youth and step 
immediately into a wider and more profitable and, if 
possible, more useful field. 

The fault isn’t with the newspaper business—it is with 
the men in it. The rewards are there, just as certainly as 
they are in banking or in any profession; not so munifi- 
cent, perhaps, but big enough to satisfy any one, and the 
life is so much more interesting, so much more varied, 
the perspective is so much greater, the view is so much 
broader that the compensations are more than adequate. 
If you want money keep out. It isn’t inthe game. But if 
you want experience, to know life in all its phases, to know 
men and either make or destroy them, to be in touch with 
what is happening, go in. 

Moreover, it is a better business, a cleaner business than 
it was. The old days of the frowsy, alleged-bohemian, 
drunken reporter and editor have passed. The present-day 
reporter is an honorable, clean, self-respecting man, working 
honorably and cleanly. There is no business in this country 
where so much for the public good can be done and is done. 

In my opinion newspaper work offers better opportu- 
nities, aside from the accumulation of money, for real, 
serviceable, result-getting labor than any other business 
or profession a young man may choose. Since I secured my 
first place, twenty-five years ago, the standards of the men 

in it, and also of the newspapers, have immeasurably 
improved. They will keep improving. The work is hard, 
the pay is not large, but the advantages are many and 
the opportunities are waiting. 


Editor’s Note —This is the sixth and last of a series of articles on 
The Newspaper Game, 
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low a Real Detective L Detects—By James Ii. Collims 
BY 


found in every fanciful detective story ever written: 

No matter how complicated the mystery Sherlock 
Holmes or Old Sleuth is set to unravel, invariably each is 
shown working within the narrow limits of the clews of 
that particular case and sticking to its own developments. 
It is part of good fiction-writing, indeed, to make the clews 
and developments as few and obscure as possible. When 
the haughty, unsuspected butler has been convicted of the 
crime, and the apparently guilty tramp set free because his 
innocence has been established, the story ends. 

The first-rate detective of fact, however, is another sort 
of fellow altogether and works in very different ways. 
Far from being a specialist with the magnifying glass or a 
wizard at deductions, he is an untiring “‘mixer,’’ with an 
inexhaustible interest in people. Like the good salesman, 
he has a wide acquaintance, never losing touch with his 
trade and keeping track of hundreds of persons who 
would seem to have no direct connection withit. His work 
is based on information. He belongs to a vast information 
service. Some of the most effective modern improvements 
in his craft are of the card-index order. When a case comes 
up for action the so-called clews may be the least important 
factors in arriving at results. 

The detective force of the city of New York has recently 
been rearranged in a way that illustrates the best methods 
in good “plain-clothes”’ work. 


()is point is typical of detective fiction and can be 


The Best Mixers the Best Detectives 


OR years, though the metropolis grew, a system suitable 

for a village had been maintained. More than five hun- 
dred detectives reported at police headquarters every day. 
First came the “line-up” of criminals who had been 
arrested. This was originally devised to keep officers 
acquainted with habitual offenders. But in many cases 
prisoners charged with crimes of malice, which did not place 
them in the habitual-offender class, were shown up with the 
rest unnecessarily and unjustly. The same criminals went 
through the mill, on the whole; and it was with the idea 
of preventing detectives becoming too well known by the 
detected that the last refinement of the old line-up was 
added—that of disguising the officers in masks! When this 
daily rite had been completed the detectives were told off 
for duty—to watch trains, boats, street-car lines, business 
districts, and so forth. 

Today, the New York detective force no longer gathers 
round the town pump, so to speak, for its daily orders. 
Instead, the men are assigned to police stations over three 
hundred square miles of the metropolis. The large stations 
have a considerable staff and smaller ones enough plain- 
clothes men to take care of all detective duty. The men 
live and work in their precincts. Very often they are 
born there. In foreign quarters they are of foreign descent, 
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knowing the language and the ways of the people in 
their districts. Thus the city is always covered by a 
force that keeps track of persons and happenings, 
and gathers, reports and clears the great mass of 
apparently trifling information that is the real back- 
bone of detective service. 

Charlie Green was born and grew up in Brooklyn. 
While at school he sold papers and did odd jobs, and 
after that drove a delivery wagon, worked in a ware- 
house, and so on. Charlie always wanted to be a 
policeman. So, when he became old enough he 
passed the civil-service examination, was sent to the 
police school, and finally found himself walking a beat in 
the brass buttons sure enough. 

It had always been natural for Charlie to keep track 
of what was going on round him. His interest in people 
was instinctive. He knew the merchants, manufacturers, 
politicians, society women and loafers in his section. He 
had a quick eye for a stranger and would wonder who he 
was, where he came from and how he got his living. 

This comes in very handy to Patrolman Green. Some 
of the ‘‘coppers’”’ at the station, he finds, are content to 
settle down in a city job in the belief that, having passed 
the examination, the worst is over. These men laugh at 
him for taking on extra duty and assure him the politicians 
control the force. But Charlie’s interest in people persists. 
He knows everybody in his section. He talks with any one 
who can throw light on his work—the sergeant, a plain- 
clothes man from headquarters, a communicative prisoner, 
a retired sneakthief. 

By-and-by some puzzling robberies are committed in his 
precinct and nobody seems to get at the bottom of them. 
One night, as Charlie starts out, the railroad watchman 
beckons him from the crossing. Charlie has often chatted 
with him about his rheumatism, his pay, his work, and his 
boy. 

“Say, Green, see that slim guy goin’ down the street? 
Well, I seen him get off the train quite frequent lately. Do 
you know, I believe he’s the crook pullin’ off these here 
jobs—see?”’ 

The patrolman boards a car, rides half a block past the 
suspect, stands in a shadow as he passes, and then trails him 
several blocks. He sees the stranger disappear in an area- 
way and twenty minutes later emerge with a bundle. He 
is arrested and convicted—and the robberies cease. 

This little triumph of his own information service draws 
attention to Charlie, and in a year or two he may be 
advanced to plain-clothes work. Some of his time is given 
to investigating definite cases. The girl found half 
fainting in a bakery store, with a story about a robber, is 
shown to be a hysterical miss seeking notoriety. The 
woman who complains that her jewelry has been stolen is 
helped to find it where it was hidden and forgotten. There 
are real robberies that unravel quite easily right in the 
neighborhood and others that are passed on to headquarters 
for wider investigation; but the main burden of Detective 
Green’s duty is still the quiet gathering of information. 
New people come in—who are they and what are their 
habits? Familiar faces disappear—where have they gone 
and why? The little tailor who presses the neighborhood’s 
trousers, the coal man, the bill collector, the night watch- 
man—all know who’s who; and their individual observa- 
tions and conclusions, put together, often lead to important 
developments. No sleuth from outside, let him be ever so 
subtle, could get this information. It comes to the man 
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who keeps track of people and happenings i in 
locality from month to month and who has the cor 
Toa good detective’s mental eye, the world iss 
like a jigsaw puzzle. So long as the hund 
shaped pieces known as human beings are in the 
places, all is well; but let there be a piece missir 
too many, and it may be very significant. Som 
ago, in New York, there was an automobile case 
the only clew happened to be a bit of metal broke 
hub. This fragment, found in the road, was tak 
to different garages by detectives dressed as labo 
ing for work; and, by simply keeping at the job v 
found the car from which that piece of metal 
broken, they cleared up the mystery and arr 
guilty person. Many another case is handled 
the same patient inquiry about a button from 
trousers or the history of the label on a bottle. 
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First-Class Burglars Very Scarce 


Y FAR the most important source of informat! 
detective, however, is the criminal informant, 
pigeon.’’ The most famous private detective 
in this country is successful chiefly through its ir 
it is said, and its ways of dealing with them. ' 3 
source of information is cultivated by every ‘ 
inspector and by every plain-clothes man who | 
business. 
Even the law-abiding citizen feels a certall 
for the criminal who “‘squeals on his pals,”’ and th 
informant is popularly assumed to be a very l¢ 
It is generally believed that only the basest motiv 
in dealing with him; but that is quite wrong. 
Good motives rather than bad lead the crimin 
informer. Revenge is the worst and is distrusted 
ives—a criminal who tells secrets because he 
“get back” at somebody must be watched. Com 
is the commonest—the plain-clothes man pay 
mation and helps criminals over hard times. 
pride i is strong, for the capable criminal ofte 
man’s dislike for bunglers. The usual basis, 
friendship between criminal and detective, 
marked difference between the plain-clothes 
a good ‘‘mixer”’ in this respect and the one 
An eminently successful detective, with wi 
in bank cases, says he is willing to go half ac 
nent to see a really good burglar. First-clas 
pretty scarce; he estimates there are not a h 
whole country. Arriving at the county ja 
prisoner has been locked up after a notab 
breaking, the detective walks in, tells who he 
concealment and says: 
“T want to know you—and you'll find ‘y 
worst fellow in the world. Is there anything 
help you?” 
It is more than likely the burglar has been 
by local officers devoid of tact. The job-ho 
ive is found in every plain-clothes force. H 
the interest in people and love of the work 


ass detective to make friends. Perhaps this heavy- 

| officer, after stolidly locking the burglar up, has 
the latter’s quiet home and ransacked it with all 

olicity given by an escort of reporters. 

ll, say, you’re different from these fellows here!” 

e prisoner. “Did you hear what they did to my 
Why couldn’t they go quietly to my wife? She’d 

om everything!” 

have a friendly talk. It is in the power of the 

to do the prisoner services while he is in jail. They 
know and respect each other. Five years later, in 
a well-dressed man comes up and whispers to the 

Te: 

W are you, inspector? They don’t know me in 


tight,” is the response; “then they’ll not hear 
g from me. But, say, I’d like to talk with you 
ap 9? 


peting-place is named. A robbery has just been 
ted under brutal circumstances. The detective 
s his burglar friend about it, asking his technical 
and also playing upon his sympathies. 

ok of ’em murdering that poor old watchman!” 
> detective. ‘Shot him a dozen times—and then 
i get into the safe when he was out of the way! 
ito become of his family? What sort of business 
call that?’ 

xpert lawbreaker has his own pride in clean work. 
uis own code of ethics—simple and home-made, but 
»to. He has human feeling and is glad he never 
ybody. To find those cruel bunglers and bring 
) trial often seems commendable, and that is a 
which inspires many an informant. 

, the detective is sitting in his office when a voice 
x the telephone: “I want to see you—something 
nt you ought to know.” Questions are asked to 
ire it is not a case of revenge, and a meeting is 
2d. Here comes in another element in holding the 


'Y are dreaming dreams in Dixie Land of the 
ilth to come from the Panama Canal that would 
the hopes of the venerable Christopher Columbus 
srandiloquent Balboa to the everlasting blush, 
he latter gentleman modestly claimed “every- 
'm the Pole Arctic to the Pole Antarctic—earth, 
sky, time without end—amen and amen!” 
‘mind; according to arithmetic, which is the only 
lor the man with “‘the ax after the fax,” those old 
mers made a fairly good job of it for us. Christo- 
umbus dropped over the edge of a flat earth and 
icontinent. Balboa, thigh-deep in the surf of the 
laiming heaven and earth and all that was therein 
'a, discovered that South Sea whose freighted 
iooured such wealth of Peruvian gold into Spanish 
tat for a hundred years Spanish ships swept the 
‘ruled the seas of the world. Then Spain grew 
haughty—thought she could be independent of 
vorld, like the United States today—and let her 
+ ships decline. What England didn’t do to the 
|| of that Spanish marine in the defeat of the 
ould be told in one thimbleful of history! Spain 
Supremacy on the seas. With the loss of sea 
2 lost the markets of the world and their freighted 
md the power to defend herself and her outer- 
i You can see the remnants of her old 
‘reams in Florida and Cuba and New Mexico and 
i—walls built to last forever, above esplanades 
irched and drilled and clanked armed soldiery, 
ader the finest Old World chivalry. The old walls 
'yet—Spain isn’t! Why? Because she let her 
‘languish and die. And a navy without a marine 
}ts is nothing more or less than a toy soldier that 
1 upon its legs only until it is knocked down. 
ere is a merchant fleet behind it, that toy tinikin- 
doesn’t get up again when he is knocked down. 
hat happened to Spain. 
llfind the names of the old naval heroes of France 
over America, from Hudson Bay to New Orleans. 
ven find the gardens they planted—trees brought 
Sailles and Fontainebleau. What Spain didn’t 
tose old days France did—most of Canada and 
‘f what is now the United States ; but you won’t 
jee here any more than you will find Spain— 
Ae same reason. Wealth bred indifference to 
world. Then a languishing marine! Then a 
fog of a one-armed sea-fighter called Nelson, 
jt stuffing out of the French navy—then the 
Tsea dominions and world markets, and French 
’ chiefly commemorated in America by place 
4 mossgrown cemeteries. 
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informer—he must be assured of square dealing, secrecy 
and protection. The officer names a certain hour at a 
big café. 

“How will I know you?” asks the voice. 

“Leave that to me—I’ll know you,” is the reply; and 
when the time comes it is easy to find in the crowd a chap 
who sits anxiously looking round, expecting some one. The 
detective steps up and speaks quietly, making an imme- 
diate impression by picking his man out of the crowd. 
They walk up the street, ride to the fifteenth floor of a 
skyscraper and talk in the deserted corridor, or perhaps 
lie out on the grass in a park, where no eavesdropper 
can approach unseen. This seldom fails to impress the 
informer and give him a feeling of security. 

Along such lines an information service is built up which 
gives facilities for keeping track of criminals. When a 
robbery has been committed there is a canvass of criminals 
who might possibly have done the work. One man is in 
prison; another is settled; another is accounted for in 
some other way. The case comes down to a couple of men, 
who are looked up by informers. 

Every improvement making for better information and 
more of it is an advance in detective work. 

In the days of Inspector Byrnes, a plain-clothes man 
depended largely upon his memory in keeping track of 
professional criminals; and even today the newspapers 
frequently write articles about detectives who are reputed 
to know every important criminal in the country by sight 
and to be able to reel off their aliases, crimes and convic- 
tions. When photography was applied to making a more 
orderly record of criminals facilities for keeping track of 
them were greatly improved. 

Then came Bertillon measurements—an immense 
improvement over the old Rogues’ Gallery. Photographs 
give every chance for error. The classification is crude, 
being simply division by crimes. Features change; beard 
and hair alter appearance; offenders resemble one another. 
The citizen who “plainly saw the thief and would surely 
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Why, it’s hard even to believe that sea power once 
brought the Dutch navigating what is now New York’s 
oceanfront, and that Dutch admirals once swept up the 
Thames with a broom at the masthead as a sign that the 
Netherlands were sweeping the English from the seas— 
just as the English and the Germans have swept the United 
States flag from the seas in the last hundred years. Then 
the Netherlands ports got scrapping with one another— 
just as the United States boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce are now scrapping over Panama. Then the 
English got in some fine work on the Q. T., in a stolid 
English Q. T. way—just as if they had blundered into it by 
chance—compelling the carrying of English cargoes in 
English ships; so that, by the time the Dutch had quit 
scrapping among themselves, the English had captured the 
world commerce of the seas. 

When the United States launched out on the sea of 
national destiny the first thing Madison and Jefferson and 
Washington did was to imitate England’s example in gain- 
ing sea power; or, to be more explicit, their policy was to 
grant tariff reductions to all commerce carried in American 
ships. Under that policy United States vessels carried 
ninety per cent of United States commerce within twenty 
years. You will read in history that the War of 1812 was 
over the right to search American vessels. Don’t you 
believe it! Remember the famous cynic’s saying that 
history is chiefly notable for what it does not tell. You 
dig down for the motives under that war and you will find 
it was the furious resentment of England’s sea-going folk 
against the United States laws giving preference to United 
States ships—such furious resentment that captains could 
not refrain from taking pot-shots across the United 
States hulls. I dare say that United States skippers gave 
as good as they got—especially on Lake Erie; but the 
point is, when a treaty closed the war the British merchant 


‘ships had gained a treaty right to carry United States 


commerce—a right that was later widened to include the 
ships of all nations. 

Whether the decline of the United States marine was 
thus caused or not is a hotly disputed point; but the fact 
was that the American merchant marine from this time 
declined and declined and declined, until today it is smaller 
than the United States navy—so much smaller that, 
according to the United States Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, every United States merchant liner crossing the 
Atlantic could be convoyed by a flotilla of men-of-war and 
torpedo destroyers. | 
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know him again” is taken to the Rogues’ Gallery and 
in ten minutes finds a dozen portraits of the thief—all 
different men. Bertillon’s system, on the contrary, gives 
a combination of unchanging measurements, with only 
the very remotest chance of two persons having the same 
combination. 

There is an interesting case on record, however, at the 
New York police identification bureau. One day a brisk 
young man walked in and asked the expert in charge: 

“Would you know me again if you saw me?” 

“Yes, I would,” was the offhand reply, but it was cor- 
rected ina moment. ‘No; I won’t be too sure about your 
face—here, put your hands down there a moment.” Finger- 
print records were taken of the visitor; then he stepped 
outside one door, apparently came in another and asked: 

“Am I the same man?” 

“You certainly look like him,” admitted the expert; 
“but just let me take your fingerprints and I’ll tell you.” 

There were really two men—twins, so much alike as 
to be indistinguishable. Their Bertillon measurements, 
taken afterward, were the same and there was but two 
pounds’ difference in their weight; but as soon as the 
fingerprints were compared the expert declared: “You 
are not the man who was in here a minute ago.” The 
fingerprints were totally different! 

When Sir Edward Henry, of the London police, worked 
out his system of classifying fingerprints he added a still 
further refinement to police information. The system has 
many good points as a means of identification and is also 
rich in possibilities for evidence. A burglar never leaves his 
photo or his Bertillon record where he does a job, but he 
will leave fingerprints. His forgotten bit of candle bears 
them, and the glass he drank from, and almost any bit of 
polished metal or painted wood he touched. An expert 
will find prints in unsuspected places, develop and photo- 
graph invisible ones; and very often it is as though the 
criminal had obligingly left his name and address. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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“Tf the navy is so powerful, why all this pother about 
a United States merchant marine?” Because the navy, 
without a merchant marine for a training school, is a 
toy soldier that can never get up when it is once knocked 
down, because the lack of a marine means the surrender 
of world markets to other nations; and the surrender of 
world markets to other nations means what it meant to 
Spain and to France and to the Netherlands—decline! 
And the United States is no more independent of all the 
world than Spain and France in the fullness of their power. 

That is why every shipbuilding plant, from Fore River, 
Massachusetts, to Newport News, is dreaming dreams and 
planning plans of possible benefits from Panama. That is 
why every leader in commercial life, from Bath to Key 
West, is figuring possibilities from Panama. “If we make 
a differential of a dollar for our coastal trade, or make it 
free, it will not be six months after the canal is opened 
before all our shipyards are working night and day to build 
steamers to carry traffic through the canal,” declared Mr. 
Douglas, president of the Produce Exchange, New York. 

“From Bath to Newport-News there are six shipbuilding 
plants, employing from five thousand to eight thousand 
men when running full time,” said the general manager of 
one of the shipyards; “‘or say, in all, the shipyards on the 
Atlantic employ fifty thousand men. That is probably 
only the case when there are big Government contracts. 
If the United States carried ninety per cent of her com- 
merce in her own ships, instead of only nine per cent, it 
would mean the employment of five hundred thousand 
men on the Atlantic alone and weekly wage lists of from 
one million to three million dollars; for we pay our skilled 
hands as high as seven and eight dollars a day. We have 
the steel! Wehave theiron! We have the coal! We have 
the naval supplies! We have the harbors! We have the 
commerce right at our doors! We have the labor!’ Why 
haven’t we the ships? That is our pipedream in the South 
just now, with the opening of Panama coming on; and, if 
we would only stop to think of it, besides our own two 
billions of foreign commerce there is the two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of foreign commerce from South America at our 
very doors, which we ought to carry. We need the nitrates 
from Chile and coffee from Brazil—and the packers are 
going to import beef from Argentina. Then there is the 
rubber we are using in motor cars. There are the hard- 
wood forests —why, they are using rosewood and mahogany 
in South America for railroad ties! What could we send 
them in exchange? The northern half of South America 
is practically a land without coal, steel or iron; and that 
land is just on the verge of the same development that has 
taken place in the United States in the last twenty years— 
building-booms, railroads, bridgework coming on. If we 
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had the ships to handle the cargoes we could have as much 
traffic plying between North and South America as now 
plies between New York and Europe. 

““A few years ago a steamship man of South America 
wrote to us for estimates. He wanted big passenger and 
freight river steamers such as we have on the Hudson and 
the Chesapeake. We corresponded for some months. He 
was satisfied with our estimates and plans, and wrote that 
he would come to see us. To reach us he had to go by way 
of Europe. He landed at Southampton. Do you think 
the English ever let such a chance slip through their 
fingers? Not much! They showed him their shipyards, 
and every dollar’s worth of that order went to them. 

“Think how hard it is to finance shipbuilding here and 
how easy it is in England! You go to a banker here. He 
wants to know about comparative costs. Your builder has 
to acknowledge that a steamer that will cost one million 
dollars abroad will cost from one million four hundred 
thousand to one million five hundred thousand here; that 
a steamer which costs a thousand dollars a week to operate 
abroad will cost from thirteen hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars a week to operate here. Your banker knows the 
expensive steamer will be up against the competition of 
the cheap steamer. He will finance a coast steamer because 
foreigners are excluded; but if it is for international trade 
he shrugs his shoulders and turns the proposition down. 
Now take the case in England: Your promoter plans to 
build a steamer. By subscription he collects a small 
amount—say, five or ten per cent of the total amount 
required. Then he goes to the shipyards and makes a 
contract, paying only ten or five per cent down, the rest 
to be paid within ten years, as the ship earns returns. 
Construction begins. Then he goes to the underwriters. 
They insure the vessel for him. With that insurance 
policy as collateral he goes to the banks. They advance 
the money and he can go ahead. Every single possibility 
of loss is safeguarded.” 


The Rival Gibraltars of America 


OMPARE that with the experience of Mr. Bernard 

Baker not long ago, when he launched his plans for a 
fifteen-million-dollar line through Panama,” said the presi- 
dent of a chamber of commerce in a leading Southern port. 
“Subscriptions for a few millions—say, three million dol- 
lars—came in. Then he went to the bankers. Those banks 
affiliated with the railroads, of course, would not help him; 
and the other banks-were naturally very cautious. If they 
advanced the balance of the fifteen million dollars needed 
they wanted control; and if they got control what was to 
become of the minority who put up the first three million 
dollars? Right there and then Mr. Baker’s scheme went 
on the rocks. Both the bankers and the first subscribers 
shied off.”’ 

“Or take the matter of insurance,” said the general 
manager of a big Southern shipyard. ‘“‘England does such 
a huge and profitable business in marine insurance for the 
whole world that if her own ships were run ata loss, or just to 
break even and pay cost, it would still leave her the richest 
foreign trader in the world just to keep up her marine 
insurance. It is a system that not only enriches the big 
banker, but turns profits into every country hamlet and 
parish. Suppose an insurance policy of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds is to be written on a small ship. It is farmed 
out to investors all over the country. Here a country 
clergyman takes one hundred pounds; there a widow 
takes ten pounds; then a county banker may take a 
thousand pounds, until the entire risk is covered. In the 
United States we are so destitute of insurance facilities 
that even our means of national defense—our battleships— 
during construction have to be insured in England. It is 
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all right, of course; but it shows what and how we are 
losing because we have not our own merchant marine. 
That is why we are hoping great things from Panama— 
hoping that traffic will come down to the seaboard again; 
in fact, Panama is stimulating shipbuilding already. Four 
or five ships are being built in Maryland for Panama 
freighters, and the contracts have just been signed at 
Newport News for four very large passenger liners for 
Panama traffic.” 

“Then you don’t believe that all this railroad activity 
is to stifle competition through Panama?” 

“‘No; frankly I do not—not on the whole. A railroad 
will cut arival’s throat any day if it ean; but I do believe 
a railroad will not pay so much to cut a rival’s throat as 
to establish a new line. You take a look over what the 
railroads are doing to prepare for Panama. They have 
leased piers in New York at half a million dollars a year. 
They are buying and constructing lines to tap the coalfields 
for Panama. One line to Baltimore has just been bought, 
and that line is spending five million dollars on terminals. 
They are connecting the new coalfields of Tennessee with 
Southern ports for the same reason. At Norfolk, one line 
is spending close to two million dollars on new coal piers 
for Panama traffic; and I think it would not be an exagger- 
ation to say that, since January first, railroads owning 
steamship lines have let contracts for between four and five 
million dollars’ worth of ships for Panama. It seems to 
me, for mere purposes of competition, that is going it 
pretty strong! I am not arailroad man, but that looks to 
me more like participation than competition.” 

It is comical, as you go south from Baltimore, to listen to 
the conflicting and contradictory reasons why each port 
expects to benefit from Panama. You may call it ‘“‘hot 
air’’ if you like; but the fact is you cannot get round the 
reasons they give you. Because it projects so far into the 
sea, Key West expects to be the Gibraltar of America. So 
do Cape Henry and Cape Charles; and, if the navies of 
the world are to come floating through Panama, Cape 
Henry and Cape Charles want to know why they are not 
fortified! 

Just as Key West expects greatness from sticking so far 
out into the sea, so Savannah expects and is attaining 
enormous commerce because the curve of the coast brings 
her so much nearer inland points that she taps the freight 
of states as far west as Oklahoma, against the attractions 
of Gulf ports and North Atlantic terminals. That three- 
hundred mile inland curve of the coast south of the Caro- 
linas acts both as a help and a hindrance so far as Panama 
is concerned. It cuts distances to the West off by a third 
and brings traffic that much nearer the cheap ocean rates; 
but it also throws ports like Savannah and Jacksonville so 
far west of the passage round Cuba that ships must make 
a big circle east to go down to Panama. 

If half the world commerce of the ocean is going through 
Panama, then Newport News and Portsmouth and Nor- 
folk have aright to expect a big share in two benefits—ship- 
repairing and coal supplies. On the Atlantic side, these 
will be the nearest repair docks for Panama traffic. As to 
coal, if the Panama Commission’s estimate of the ships 
that will use the canal be correct, then the trade here will 
reach so large a total as to stagger all estimates and prepa- 
rations. Anyhow, the railroads are preparing to erect more 
coal piers and the coal companies are ready to deliver the 
best coal on board at two dollars and forty cents to two 
dollars and eighty cents a ton. 

Naturally Norfolk wants free tolls for coastal ships. 
Norfolk also wants a United States merchant marine to 
carry her growing commerce. Of two hundred million 
bushels of wheat which one railroad carried to Norfolk in 
ten years, only half a million bushels went to Liverpool on 
American ships. How does Norfolk think that a marine 
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should be built up? Not a soul at Newport News 
folk advocated subsidies. Several plans were suggi 
one by Mr. Dickson, of the Board of Trade, also ] 
the big lumber exporters of the South—to give fr 
not only to American coastal vessels, but also to Ar 
cargoes, whether in American or foreign vessels, 
would entail admitting foreign ships to the United 
coast trade—but it would mean low rates for thes 
and the lumber dealers of the South must have th 
rates or see prices soar beyond the average buyer’s 

“It will surprise most people to be told that the 
must soon import lumber,” said Mr. Dickson; “‘but 
within a few years of that now. To send lumber t 
land, thirty-five hundred miles, costs us from tw 
fifteen cents a hundredweight, including handling ; 
ends. For us to bring lumber here from the Pacific 
costs us eighty-five cents. There is the difference bh 
ocean and rail rates on lumber. By way of Pane 
could bring that Pacific Coast lumber here for 
cents and we could ship it back inland toward the 
sippi centers for sixteen cents more. Now look 
difference. The interior thinks it is not concer 
Panama. On lumber, brought round by Panan 
shipped back inland, we can save the buyer more th: 
per cent of what he is now paying in freight.” 5 
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Tariff Favors for American Ships 


HERE is another suggestion down at Norfolk an 

port News: They want South American vessel; 
the same favors as United States coast ships. The 
wants to send its steel and coal to South America 
needs the rosewood and mahogany that South Ameri 
for railroad ties. At present, owing to lack of ay 
ships—look at the figures—it costs fifty per cent n 
ship thirty-five hundred miles direct to South A 
than to Europe and back to South America—fe 
thousand miles. Not much wonder the rosewood 1 
not being exchanged for steel and coal! 

Then, at Newport News, you hear Lewis Nixon 
gestion repeated—differential tariff favors for . 
American ships. 

“But, in the present mood of Congress, with - 
tendency to lower tariff, do you think it praet 
suggest putting up tariffs against other nations?” 

“T did not say differentials up—I suggest differ 
down! Leave the present tariff just as it is as to’ 
ships; but shave it off ten or twenty per cent to¢ 
coming in American ships.” 

It comes as a surprise to learn that Norfolk owns 
one foot of its waterfront. The terminals and docks 
owned by the railroads; but, looking a little deepe 
railroad control has been no detriment, but has be 
making of Norfolk. Norfolk’s waterfront, like the 
front of many old Southern ports, has been owned 
estates, indifferent to the city’s progress and hostile 
change. If therailroads had not come in and spentfo 
million dollars on terminals Norfolk’s waterfront we 
dead as a marsh level. The fact that most of the 
ships calling at Norfolk are directly or indirectly con 
by railroads has not hurt Norfolk. If railroad 
not been calling at Norfolk there would have be 
ships but occasional tramps and men-of-war. Be 

“There is one point to which I wish you wou 
attention,” said a leading shipper of Newport | 


is this: The steamers on the coast have more trai 
they can care for; but they are not getting the pr 
of it that the old clipper-owners got, and I will tellyc 
The steamers are directly or indirectly controlled } 
You cannot run a steamer as you run ar 
e: ; 


#, 
x 
| 


roads. 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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'T’S an impulsive-looking scarf,” admired 
imy as he picked the filmy pink fabric from 
floor of the dining room for the Princess 
a, two mornings after her return. ‘It’s a 
ser for an evening gown a friend of mine used 
bs 


was she?” inquired Bezzanna instantly. 
yas she like?” 
ik she was a blonde,”’ responded Jimmy care- 
*She’s married now; but I remember the 
right, because I stepped on it and she never 
me for a month! It went like this.” And 
from Bezzanna again, he caught the excep- 
long scarf far enough toward the center to 
nd of it reach from her waist to the hem of 
told her to hold it there, wrapped it broadly 
tly round her waist to the front, had her 
gain, carried it up round her shoulders and 
m to the waist, where he caught it in, and, 
wondering assistance of Bezzanna, spread 
two ends so that they covered nearly the 
her white robe from her waist to the floor. 
in, she was in a robe of white, with a belt 
fichu and double-panel effect of pink. 
ashions!” cried the king. “Jimmy promised 
1 start you on them as soon as you came 


(na, however, was not waiting to hear. She 
4 way with Aunt Gee-gee to her own room, 

od a half-length pier-glass, on which the 
ce of the mirror factory had worked for a 
k to give her this delightful weleome-home 


!won’t be an idle scarf in Isola by tomorrow 
tughed the king. ‘It’s a marvelous result 
: beautiful than I could have dreamed. I 
ryet how you did it.” 
mple enough,” returned Jimmy. ‘You've 
g the straight Grecian robe for hundreds of 
‘simply showed Betsy Ann a waistline.” 
threw down his napkin. 
ing right over and get Toopy,” he declared; 
fat moment Bezzanna appeared in the door- 
lof breath from running up and down the stairs 
remarkably short space of time, but with the 
‘ held in place, nevertheless, with fourteen pins! 
tazy about it!” she announced with effervescent 
tave to be dolled up like this every day. Don’t 
t to death?” 
ickled stiff with it!” admired the king. “I 
if course, this is the American fashion, Jimmy?” 
idn’t tell you,” regretted Jimmy. “I haven’t 
’ for six weeks.” 
‘he style in Isola anyhow!” avowed Bezzanna 
jusiasm. “Jimmy, I’ll never stop thanking you 
Teddy, go right over and get Toopy, and tell her 
ier blue scarf.” 
ll her to bring everything she has,” declared 
the hurried from the room. ‘She can’t look like 
/00 quick to suit me.” 
we’ve arrived at it,” decided Jimmy with a sigh. 
tarted fashions and nothing can stop them. 
‘to be prosperous in a hurry or she’ll go broke 
arfs. In order to get the thing started right 
etsy Ann, I’ll have to give you a few pointers. 
oe Toopy’s scarf the same way.” 
tot?” demanded Bezzanna. 
good for business,” explained Jimmy. “It took 
o hundred years to bring America’s best dressers 
point of throwing away a gown and discharging 
cer every time they saw a duplicate; but the 
principle is the backbone of our national com- 
emacy. We have the lesson well learned, 
w. We goso far in the desire to get original and 
decks for our women that we design elaborate cos- 
send the designs and the material over to Paris 
‘by inferior workmen, and pay duty to get them 
he country.” 
ems absurd,” said the king. 
ally ‘it would to a stranger,” agreed Jimmy. 
: L could have a Paris gown,” mused Bezzanna. 
er get you some from New York,” Jimmy advised 
, they do make them much better there.” 
© doubt you think so,” Bezzanna argued 
ind with him because of his masculine lack of 
1 d appreciation for creations which were really 
aunty and distingué. “I’m quite ready to 
I thoroughly believe it, that everything 
rica is the best in the world; but I think I’d 
ny gowns from Paris.” 
never heard of it until five minutes ago!” 


| 


immy, - 


ILLUS 2 RR AT OER D 


Was Carried Off the “Qs 


Field by a Screaming Crush of JimmysMad Fanatics! 


“T know; but I like the name of it,’”’ she insisted. “Of 
course it’s no use to argue, Jimmy, because you wouldn’t 
understand; so we'll just drop it. Can you remember any 
other way to drape a scarf?” 

“Tf I had been an expert scarf-drapist I never should 
have been called Jimmy,” protested that young man, 
rankling still from the sense of masculine inferiority she 
had forced upon-him. “They would have called me Cecil.” 

“All right, Smith,” she laughed. ‘Show me anything 
else you know—won’t you? Pretty, please!’ 

“T apologize,” gave in Jimmy as the king, laughing, left 
the room. “I can tell you one startling fact, however: 
those sleeves don’t go with that bertha thing. They ought 
to come down about to the elbows and stop there.’’ And 
catching the point of the long, flowing sleeve, which left 
her round white arm bare from the shoulder, he wrapped it 
round her upper arm. 

In stooping to pick up the end of the other one, a sharp 
point in the pin-bristling fichu scratched his cheek and left 
a tiny red mark. 

“Oh!” cried Bezzanna, shocked that he had hurt him- 
self so cruelly; and she passed her warm little palm over 
his cheek. 

The touch made him tremble, and he was almost on the 
point of crying out to her not to dosuch things. She was 
gone in a flash, however, and by the time she came back 
with the king’s jar of ointment, some of which she insisted 
upon rubbing on the scratch with the tip of a pink fore- 
finger, Jimmy had time to reflect that he had been an ass 
in wishing Bezzanna back. She was more of a torture to 
him here than she would have been at Onalyon’s; for now, 
since he knew he must hold aloof from her, he would have 
to endure the daily agony of mere friendliness; of glances 
arch with the same innocent coquetry which she used upon 
her brothers; of tones sweet with the same caressing 
accents she would employ with her favorite donkey or the 
servants; of occasional touches, alive with the burning 
thrill which Bezzanna had unconsciously given him just 
now. 

-—— Jimmy began to be aware that it was better to be 
entirely away from a girl he wanted but could not have; 
but still, poignantly realizing all that, he was glad that 
she had come back—very glad! 

- He thanked her gratefully for the ointment and was 
about to hurry away, for he had to install his first tele- 
phoneexchange that morning. There were only twoinstru- 
ments to be connected just now, one at the palace workshop 
and one-at the iron mine; but he thought he. might 
just as well run the wires through an exchange and be 
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prepared for future growth. Also, he had positive 

instructions from Aunt Gee-gee to move the soap 

factory to some place out in the country. 

Betsy Ann called him back peremptorily. 

“There seems to be so much clumsy thickness in 
here,” she objected, pinching her tightly gathered 
robe at the waist. ‘It doesn’t seem to fit round me 
nicely. It shouldn’t be that way—should it?” 

“Well, no,” he admitted, studying the matter 
critically. ‘It seems to pucker too much. I think 
they cut a gash or something in there and take out 
some of the material. You ought to know how to 
manage such things.” 

“T'll have to find out a way,” she decided. “This 
gives me ugly lumps. They don’t just fasten these 
things on afterward—do they?” 

“No; the real dress is inside,’’ he assured her. “It 
fits skin-tight, and everything else is fastened to 
that—mostly with hooks. I don’t know much about 
dressmaking, but I’m an accomplished hooker-up. 
Every American manis. He learns it in emergencies. 
He begins with his mother, takes an advanced course 
with his sisters and finishes with his wife.’’ 

“Did you have a wife?” she asked with an 
untroubled gaze that annoyed him. It was the first 
time this curious thought had occurred to Bezzanna 
and the possibility startled her; but she was not 
going to let him see that she was more than casually 
interested in the matter. 

“Nobody would have me,’ he answered with a 
nonchalance equal to her own, and using the brain- 
saving reply which has done duty as a joke for so many 
generations. 

The eyes of Bezzanna darkened. She was offended 
with the entire race of American girls. What onearth 
did they expect if they wouldn’t have Jimmy! 

“What is hooking up?” she demanded. 

“Tt’s the chief enemy to domestic peace and hap- 
piness,” he stated. “It consists in pouring a woman 
into a frock half a size too small for her stays and 
trying to keep from swearing in front of the children.” 

“What are stays?” she wanted to know. “Are 
they as pretty as this?” 

He looked at her mournfully for a moment. “No; I can’t 
tell you,” he decided. “I can’t take the responsibility of 
introducing them. There are still doctors who care so 
little for their practice that they declare them unhealthy.” 

He might have known better than to say that; but the 
damage was done. 

“T want some stays,” she firmly declared. 

“T’ll see if there are any models in Jones’ Handbook,” he 
evasively promised, and tried to escape from the room 
again, having suddenly remembered his waiting telephones. 

Fate was against him, for at that moment Bezzanna, 
reaching for something at the back of her neck, emitted an 
“Ouch!” of pain. 

“Aunt Gee-gee never could put a pin in properly,’’ she 
complained. “One has come loose and is sticking me, and 
I can’t reach it. Won’t you fix it for me, please?” 

She turned her back to him and he essayed the task. He 
had never known that his fingers were so thick and clumsy; 
and they seemed more clumsy still when, in the strictly 
impersonal duty which he attempted to perform for her, 
they touched her smooth, firm, white shoulder. 

“T love the touch of your hands,’”’ she informed him 
with a naiveté which annoyed him, though he did not quite 
know why. ‘They are so warm and nice—and they havea 
sort of tingle.” 

He jabbed a pin into his finger and drew the blood; 
then he finished that job in a hurry and stepped crossly 
back from it. 

At that moment gray-haired Aunt Zheenezha came smil- 
ingly into the room with a strip of fine lavender material 
fully six yards long. 

“You fixed Bezzanna’s robe so prettily that I’m going to 
ask you to drape this for me,” she requested, looking him 
cheerfully in the eye and waiting for Bezzanna to translate 
to him. 

He did not wait for the translation, but, smiling politely 
though fuming inwardly, he took that scarf and went right 
to work. The best way out of this job was to get through 
in a hurry. 

“Not that way,” protested Bezzanna. “I don’t want 
anybody in the world to have a scarf draped like mine.” 

Jimmy, appreciating that it was on him, but consoling 
himself with the reflection that Bezzanna would have 
arrived at that decision without his hint, chuckled and 
fooled patiently with the infernal strip of cloth until’ he 
had given Aunt Gee-gee a splendid blouse effect, fore and 
aft, with the suggestion of a draped overskirt. 

His efforts were amply rewarded by the unbounded 
admiration of Bezzanna. 
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“T like that better than mine!” she enthusiastically 
declared, beginning to pull out her pins. ‘‘Do mine that 
way—only different.” 

Toopy Polecon bounded into the room with Teddy, 
both of them loaded with filmy flufferies of every possible 
tint. 

“Oh, you darling!’’ screamed Toopy, dumping her pile 
of scarfs on a chair and making a dive for Bezzanna. 
“You’re too sweet for anything!’’ and she kissed her 
friend with aloud smack. ‘‘ And how dear you look, Aunt 
Gee-gee! Drape me, Jimmy!” 

“Call me Cecil!’”’ groaned Jimmy, and dropped to his 
knees. 

XIII 
HE king, in a neat gray business suit, walked into the 
great hall of the palace where Jimmy already sat at the 
end of a long table, with Teddy as his secretary—both of 
them busy with a mass of papers; and the king was 
beaming with a great idea. 

““We’ve all slipped our trolley!’”’ he announced. ‘‘We 
have the same crowd of men coming here in half an hour 
for the preliminary stockholders’ meetings of a dozen 
manufacturing companies. Now I’ve thought of a great 
scheme. We have the same men in each company and for 
practically the same amounts. Why don’t we save the 
time of all this red tape and form one big company?” 

“Help!” shouted Jimmy. ‘‘Why, man, you’re striking 
a blow at the very backbone of the American system of 
finance! You’re trying to make it all simple and easy, so 
that’ every investor will understand exactly where he 
stands. The big business interests could never be con- 
ducted in that way.” He paused a moment to contem- 
plate the enormity of the king’s error. ‘“‘Why, you’re 
allowing no chance for mergers and consolidations, and the 
other legitimate means of appropriating the profits to our- 
selves when they become too large to be healthy for the 
investor. The way you propose, the investors would reap 
forty-nine per cent of the profits right from the start and 
continue that way until the end.” 

“Isn’t that what you contemplate?”’ inquired oe king, 
perplexed. “‘That’s why I thought one big company would 
simplify matters.” 

“Tt would,” admitted Jimmy, almost discouraged. ‘It 
certainly would; but don’t you see that the fun would be 
all out of it? Why, we’d have nothing to do but look after 
our factories and make them successful, -and bring our 
stock up to par value, and draw down our dividends. We 
couldn’t even have a stock exchange.” 

“You spoke about that the other day, the day after you 
started the fashions in Isola, I believe, and I think I under- 
stand what you meant by it; but I can’t see where we 
need it.” 

“Need it!” gasped Jimmy. ‘“‘Why, we couldn’t get 
along without a stock exchange. A stock exchange is as 
necessary to business as a bogy man is to frighten bad 
children, though it has no more real relation to business 
than the bark of a dog has to his appetite. It’s a ther- 
mometer, on the bulb of which you hold your thumb to see 
if the rising mercury can make you feel warmer. - It is to 
legitimate commerce what a board of naval strategy is to 
war. It decides on what ought to be done in an emergency 
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which never arises and what should have been done in the 
emergency which did arise; and in the exercise of all its 
accidental powers it is as illogically destructive as a baby 
king picking out men to be beheaded.” 

“Holy smoke!” gasped the king. 
why we need it.” 

“To create panics,’’ insisted Jimmy firmly. “No nation 
in the world has so many panics as the United States 
of America—and see how fat we’ve 
grown on them! The stock exchange, 
in its busiest days, was never able to 
give us panics enough to furnish our 
financiers with enough outlet for their 
energies; so we have panics with every 
backward spring and dry summer 
and early frost, and we create 
an artificial one every presidential 
election.” 

“But what is the use of a panic?” 
puzzled the king. 

“Tt shakes down the stock market. 
The people who are afraid sell their 
stocks, and the people who aren’t buy 
them; then the panic passes by and 
the people with the nerve have a 
tighter hold on the helm of industry. 
It’s a mere jolt-up to encourage the 
survival of the fittest. No, king; we 
have to have panics, and we could 
scarcely have a good live one without 
a stock exchange. We could not have 
a stock exchange without stocks; so 
we'll have to split up our industries 
into as many companies as we can. 
When you have grasped reissues, and reorganizations, and 
recapitalizations, and watered stocks, and inflated securi- 
ties, and market fluctuations—and all the other schemes 
by which the heavy-jawed captain of industry cracks the 
knuckles of the feeble-chinned ones and makes them let 
go—you'll thank me for introducing the sport.” 

“But isn’t that rather giving the advantage to the 
strong?” argued the conscientious king. 

“‘No; it’s only a process for finding out who is the 
strongest,’ Jimmy informed him. ‘‘Those things are 
bound to adjust themselves; and when the strong get too 
much individually the weak club together and take it 
away from them. Now don’t you worry, king.. America 
has pursued that system for over four hundred years, 
and isn’t she the greatest nation in the world?” 

“‘Of course,’ admitted the king with the nonchalance 
of long conviction. “I don’t quite understand it even yet; 
but I see clearly that it will be best for us to give up my 
foolishly simple idea of one big Isolian company.”’ 

‘Only for the present,’’ corrected Jimmy. °‘‘ You see, in 
your way—that is, by starting in with a big company— 
we'd only own fifty-one per cent of it from start to finish; 
but by my way, after we get through with putting water 
into our companies and squeezing it out, and inaugurating 
mergers and flurries and panics, and our other commercial 
amusements, we'll have your one big company—but we’ll 
own it all.” He took a neat stack of papers from Teddy 
and passed him some loose ones to check up and fold 
and docket. ‘“‘By George, king,’ he concluded with a 
troubled air, ““do you know we’ll have to frame up some 
restraining legislation against ourselves right away? I’m 
not against monopolies on general principles, but they 
need to be worried.” 

Onalyon entered then, and his coming was but the signal 
for the arrival of the other stockholders—a round hundred 
of them—who as they came were escorted to seats at the 
long table. When the last stragglers had taken their 
places the king, with Jimmy at his right hand and Teddy 
at his left, took his seat at the head of the board and tapped 
on alittle block of wood with a plain and businesslike gavel. 

“There being no objection, I shall myself take the chair 
as president pro tem. of all the preliminary meetings to be 
held at this session, and shall appoint my brother Tedoyah 
as secretary pro tem. of such meetings.’ And the king 
looked about him with the kindly yet firm snappiness which 
marked him a born president of corporations. 

“Good work, Old Scout!” approved Jimmy in a mur- 
mur, highly delighted. He could not understand Isolian, 
but he knew what the king was to say, and he could under- 
stand thoroughly from the way he was saying it that he 
was cutting the exact center of the plate. 

The gentlemen and nobles of Isola looked at each other 
in slow perplexity. This was their first try at parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and if they had any particular 
objections to make they did not know how to make them. 
Jimmy, scanning carefully the long row of intent faces 
down the opposite side of the table, saw a dawning willing- 
ness on some of them however; and he gathered the idea, 
which pleased him greatly, that before many meetings 
there would be a fine crop of objectors. He had feared 
that these affairs would be too tame. 

The king tapped his gavel and laid a cake of soap on the 
table. The eyes of the stockholders brightened. They all 
knew soap. 


“Then I don’t see 


» 


Qa 


Ma 


“T now declare the organization meeting of | 
Soap Company to be open, and the secretary y 
call the roll.” 

The secretary, grave with the importance of] 
into commercial life, in his deepest bass voie 
cracked only at rare intervals, called the roll 
also the number of shares set opposite each ma 
and instructing the first two or three how to answe; 
Before the 
through, th 
sion of ayes y 
ing with ab 
nonchalant 
which was 
warmth of 
Jimmy’s bloo 
so like the 
times thati I 
homesick, e¢ 
there was t 
battle and no wire-pulling; 
not despair—these things we 
later. : 

“The adoption of a const 
next in order,’’ announced 
“The secretary will please reg 
stitution suggested by the org 

Jimmy listened to his owr 
piece with subdued plea 
modest pride. Onalyon, attl 
of the table, immediately ro 

“Why is the constitutio 
in American?” he demanded 
and Jimmy felt that any feat 
have entertained as to tameness were groundles 
as Onalyon was in the companies. The prince, it 
his lace ruffles, was a valuable man anywhere oni 

Jimmy caught the king’s eye and nodded 
vigorously. The king tapped his gavel sternly. 

“The gentleman is out of order,” he announee 
has not addressed the chair and the chair has not: 
nized him.” Dropping his tone of authority, f 
explained to the still standing Onalyon the m 
addressing-the chair. Then he had the 
translated. 

Onalyon disposed of his Adam’s apple. 

“Mr. President, ” he called, quite hae 
the eye. 

“T recognize Princes Onalyon,” announced / 
politely, though Jimmy discerned in the e 
nobles that they had the man from America 
from that moment for cramming parliamenta 
order down their throats. | 

Onalyon stood struggling with a fool defiani 
wanted to well uy within him. The king 
him out.- 

-“T believe thegentleman asked a question,” hi 

“Yes,” replied Onalyon in tones as smooth 
“Why is the constitution of an Isolian ma 
company written in American?” 

‘Because American is the natural language 0 
the king stated with full conviction. ‘“‘We 
good, clean, snappy work; and America is the on 
in the world which has brought that art to a nigl 
development. The chair will now entertain 2 7 
the adoption of the constitution as it stands.” 

al 
A 


“Old Horse Raybee’s in 
Fine Form”’ 


' Teddy, feeling that he should never be a fr 
again, made that motion by previous ins 
Jimmy Smith seconded it; and the king, passi 
over the invitation for discussion, ordered a 

Not knowing what else to do, the stoc 
present unanimously voted aye—even to the 
Onalyon, who was not yet sure enough of his} 
make a determined stand. | 

“The next item in the order of business is thet 
officers,’ announced the king with a glance an( 
his nearest neighbor and most loyal supportel 
and purple-visaged old Polecon, the grandfathe 

“T nominate the king,” declared old Pole 
and laughing round the board as if he had pe 
spontaneously clever act. 

Young Birrquay, who wanted to marry 
was keeping out of her way until she shoul 
the shallow throng which surrounded her, w: 
turn eagerly and now caught the eye of the 
recognized. Giving a last upward thrust of 
conceal his nose as much as possible, he se 
nomination. : 

Young Calamaz, smirking with the consell 
being designed by Nature for an orator, play 
the carefully planned drama by promptly mig 
nominations be closed. 

Stern Grisophal, who wore his beard in thi 
seconded that motion; and, though the ass 
holders were still holding their hands to th t 
in a vain attempt to understand at least somet 
elected the king president. and treasurer, 
managing director, and Teddy secretary 
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modest salaries set forth in the by-laws. After 
-as obediently elected first, second and third 
tents, and six additional directors from among 
yer, all according to the slate. 
z, with a smiling nod at Jimmy, announced the 
ijourned, tapped his gavel, removed the soap 
20x of matches in its place. 
3 of the stockholders brightened. They under- 
shes. 
z tapped his gavel and announced the organi- 
‘ting of the Isola Match Company now open, 
the carefully guided company adopted the 
n and elected officers, all of them different from 
e€ soap company, with the exception of Jimmy 
7 and the king, the latter three again with 
modest salaries. 
‘exhibited and explained a safety razor, and put 
Mountain Steel Works through the paces of 
n, performing the same pleasant duty for the 
nopoly, the Smith & Scout Sewing-Machine 
the Hello Telephone System, and the Daily 


time he came to the Advance Planter and 


ertake the abnormally swift proceedings and 
taucus at his end of the table. He succeeded in 
name presented in nomination for president 
er of the Advance Planter and Harvester Con- 
: the nominations could be closed, and that 
ie was appreciated and approved by the stock- 
Jimmy could tell by their smiles of satisfaction. 
as a good fellow and a good king, and officially 
for the awakening of 2il this commercial 
for their having five times as much money in 
sas before; but, after 
sno use in letting him 
whole crop or pile up 
tremely modest salaries 
im immodest one. It 
ime to relieve the mo- 
ince Onalyon was a 
v himself, and had 
ich to rejuvenate the 
ially as the king and 
adviser had commer- 
thow, they wanted to 
\Ower as voters. 

poll was taken eighty- 
stockholders present 
ialyon! 

‘immy nor the king 
very well. They had 


1 not like to see such 
mumber siding with 
n view of future pos- 


esult of the vote,” the 
quested as calmly as 
assured those figures 
his favor. 
ilyon,” read Teddy, 
use his voice in this 
‘crisis insisted upon 
) its boyish treble, 
‘ed and ten; for the 
amdred and ninety.” 
dng could have been swept into a heap with a 
‘cooped up on a dustpan, it was so demoralized; 
the king, who had spent a solid month to 
it thoroughly himself, three-quarters of an 
‘e them understand that they were voting not 
8, but according to the number of shares they 
Was one period of the agitation when they 
itemplated mobbing Jimmy as the author of 
ition. Moreover, they called it an American 
other nation does when America shows them 
act business expeditiously and successfully. 
ad been coached more on this part of the pro- 
any other; and Jimmy, by the king’s 
the expression of his face and the set of his 
jd the tilt of his brown beard, certainly did 
#ay Thanks Old Scout lit into them. The king 
e method, its justice, and its Americanism, 
tly why the largest influence in any business 
‘Ided by the man who owned the most shares. 
didn’t pay a measure for yours,” protested 
/2fully omitting formally to address the chair — 
for ours. You and Tedoyah and Mr. Smith 
‘e hundred and ten shares out of the thousand, 
4 us, who have furnished your entire capital, 
ice in anything than if we had been born 
Where do we come in anyhow?” 
see the king’s eyes flash. 


Concern, however, Prince Onalyon had been ; 


“You come in as guests!’ he roared, shaking his fore- 
finger at Onalyon and including the entire assemblage in 
its warning. ‘You voted according to the constitution 
you have just signed—and that’s going to stick! If any of 
you don’t like it you can get right out and organize a com- 
pany of your own. Invent something worth while and 
manufacture it—and see how far you get without handing 
fifty-one per cent of the stock to somebody with brains and 
energy enough to show you what to do and force you to do 
it. There will be a brief intermission in which the stock- 
holders will kindly pay the amount of their subscriptions 
to the treasurer!” 

Onalyon, taking his medicine like a little man, was the 
first up to pass over his currency. This was too virile a 
game to abandon. 

xIV 
os ELLO!” implored the Princess Bezzanna. ‘Hello, 
hello, hello, hello! Please, exchange, can’t you shake 
up that wire a little?” 

“T’m sorry,” returned a cheerfully patient voice; “but 
there’s so much noise at three-one Palace that I don’t 
think they can hear anything. Oh, here they are.” 

“Hello!”’ boomed a deep voice with a peculiarly effective 
thrill init. “Is this you, Betsy?” 

““What’s the score, Jimmy?” she eagerly demanded. 

“The game isn’t started yet,”’ he replied. “‘We’re holding 
it until the royal box is occupied. Where are you?” 

“At my tailor’s,’”’ hurried Betsy; “but my car broke 
down and the prince has spent the last half-hour trying to 
repair it. He’s not very expert at such things, because he 
doesn’t like to get grease on his fingers.”’ 

“And it’s the only auto in the kingdom!” groaned 
Jimmy; then he had a happy afterthought. “The work- 
car’s standing over in front of the First National, or ought 


“The Fashions!’ Cried the King. “‘Jimmy Promised He Would Start You on 
Them as Soon as You Came Back” 


to be,” he said. “They’re putting in another ’phone. If 
you'll ride in it go right over there, have them dump all 
those tools and materials, and hurry on out here. I think 
we can hold the game that long if they don’t tear down the 
grandstand.” 

“Please don’t do that, Jimmy,” she begged. “I couldn’t 
look all those people in the face if I delayed them any 
longer. Who’s reporting the game for the Isolian?”’ 

“Dymp Haplee himself,” responded Jimmy. ‘‘He’s too 
much of a fan to let a scrub cover these games.” 

“Then it’s all right,” chattered Betsy, relieved. “Have 
the game go right on, and when I get out there I’ll drop in 
and look over Dymp’s score-sheet before I go up to the box; 
then I’ll know as much about it as if I had been there. 
Who’s pitching for the West Mountain team?” 

“Old Horse Raybee.”’ 

“Oh, glory!” she exclaimed. ‘That makes me hang 
up, Jimmy. Goodby. I’m in an awful hurry!” 

She rushed out, rescued the prince from his disagreeable 
task and sent him into the Business Men’s Club to wash 
his hands, while she ran over to the bank to commandeer 
the workcar and have it emptied and redecorated with a 
clean red blanket from the prince’s big, new department 
store. When she was ready she ran the ear over to the 
Business Men’s Club and waited impatiently —ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes! She shut her watch with a click as the 
prince came out and prepared to crush him; but he was so 
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busy talking with wizened old Huppylac that he apologized 
only barely as he came into the car, without even noticing 
the gaudy red blanket. 

“Tomorrow at the club, then—say, at three,” called the 
prince to Huppylac, who nodded as gallantly to Bezzanna 
as if he had been young again. 

Bezzanna drove straight on up Palace Road, without 
a remark or a turn of her head or a bat of an eyelash. 

“This is a good car in spite of its looks,” the prince 
presently observed. “I only hope the one the Auto 
Company is building for me will run as smoothly.” 

The Princess Bezzanna drove straight on. 

“Watch out there!” he called to her. “That pile of 
waterpipes is shaky and is likely to tumble against the 
wheels. This waterworks system has kept the streets of 
Isola torn up ever since it was started. I do not believe in 
absolutely turning the streets over to the corporations.” 

The Princess Bezzanna drove straight on. 

“That’s a stunning costume you’re wearing,” the prince 
complimented her, withdrawing more from his own train 
of thought and devoting himself to a nearer consideration 
of Bezzanna. ‘It does not harmonize so well with the 
Isolian costumes, which most of the nobles are still wearing, 
as the beautiful little simple robes in which I first learned 
to love you, Bezzanna; but still there is a smartness to 
these smoothly fitting tailored gowns which quite explains 
their popularity.” 

The Princess Bezzanna steered into the gutter to escape 
running over a fluffy little yellow chicken. 

“What’s the matter, Bezzanna?”’ puzzled the prince, 
aware at last that there was an icy barrier between himself 
and the driver of the car. 

“T’m in a hurry,” she serenely informed him, without 
a turn of her neck or her eyes. 

“Oh, I say—you’re not angry 
because I stopped to speak with 
Huppylac, are you?” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘Why, Bezzanna, that 
was one of the most important 
business talks I ever had.” 

Bezzanna drove straight on. 

“T just closed a curb trade with 
Huppylac, whereby I give him 
my soap stock for his match 
stock; and that ten shares makes 
up the exact amount I needed to 
become president. I’ve been 
working toward this end for six 
months. I now hold five hun- 
dred and fiveshares—and I intend 
to run the next meeting.” 

The Princess Bezzanna looked 
at her watch. By this time they 
were probably in the third inning. 

“Bezzanna, I want you to see 
that I can play this game of busi- 
ness as well as any one,” he 
urged. ‘‘The minute I found 
that the king and Jimmy were 
letting go some of their match 
stock and no longer held fifty- 
one per cent, I began a quiet 
campaign for it. I heard they 
were weakening their control to 
get hold of gold stock and I had 
a lot of it thrown in their way. 
I had everybody offering them 
gold certificates—and now the 
match company is mine!” 

For the first time in that drive 
the princess turned full toward him. 

“Jimmy has a patent pocket lighter ready to put on the 
market,” she observed, and gave him plenty of time to let 
that information sink clear down home. 

The prince was so silent about it that presently she stole 
a glance toward him. He was staring straight down at the 
road which was flying so quickly toward them. 

“What’s the matter?”’ she asked. 

“That would hit me pretty hard,” he confessed, having 
a very proper fear of the success of Jimmy’s inventions. 

A wave of disappointment swept over Bezzanna. She 
couldn’t imagine Jimmy, for instance, taking a business 
joke so seriously, even if-they should happen to strip him 
of everything in the world and throw him back in the 
ocean, with only his striped bathing trunks on. 

“T can tell you a little more news about it,” she relented. 
“He-has already sold it to the match company on royalty.” 

“Frankly I was scared!” the prince acknowledged with 
a little laugh. 

“You don’t have to prove it,” she assured him. “I just 
wanted to let you know, however, that Jimmy and the 
king were not particular about retaining their stock in the 
match company. The gold company has a royal grant 
on all the gold mines in Isola on payment of a commission 
to the government; and the king and Jimmy were after 
that royal grant. I wouldn’t blab any secrets like this if 
I wasn’t sure they had every last certificate of the stock. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Authorities That Take Chances 


HE only purpose of lifeboats is to provide means of 

escape when the ship sinks. The Titanic carried 
enough lifeboats to hold one third of her full complement 
of crew and passengers. The question, What would hap- 
pen to the other two thirds if the ship sank? was never 
raised until it was too late. 

A word from the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States would have compelled every liner to carry 
enough lifeboats for allon board. That word was not spoken. 
The Governments took the chance of an unnecessary loss of 
over sixteen hundred lives. 

Chicago had a fire ordinance relating to theaters. To 
enforce it rigidly would have put the manager of the Iro- 
quois Theater to quite a little trouble and expense. It was 
not rigidly enforced—and hundreds died when the theater 
burned. From a score of sickening examples, New York 
knew the danger of firetraps like the Triangle shirtwaist 
factory; but it didn’t care to interfere with the profits of 
the landlord—until after the catastrophe! 

Many stores in the United States are fire-traps, with 
inadequate exits, narrow aisles, and counters piled with 
inflammable stuff that would go up like tinder if a fire 
started. The Government knows this, but, generally 
speaking, will do nothing about it—to the injury of 
profits—until a holocaust somewhere forces its hand. 

The public never knows. It reads of the steamer’s 
tennis court and swimming pool; of the theater’s hand- 
some decorations; of the store’s bargains. The public 
goes, as a matter of course, with a vague assurance that 
there are laws and inspectors to make things safe. 

Congress proposes to find out where the blame for the 
Titanic tragedy rests. It rests, first of all, upon the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain. 


Why Use Real Money? 


VES is at hand, when supplies of wheat are usually low 
and the opportunity to eviscerate thoughtless persons 
who have sold more of that cereal on the Board of Trade 
than they can deliver is usually tempting. To corner the 
market in the past, two things have been necessary: 
First, to own the relatively small amount of actual wheat 
of contract grade in store in regular warehouses at Chicago 
about the beginning of the month; next, to buy up all 
the contract wheat that reached those warehouses from the 
country during the month. 

This involved quite an outlay of money. It has usually 
been impossible for a man to control the price of May 
wheat in the chief market of the United States without 
investing several million dollars of actual money in that 
commodity; but a lawsuit now pending at Chicago 
promises—if we may trust the surmises of the press—to 
obviate this hard necessity, so that hereafter a gentleman 
may corner the wheat market on a book of postage stamps 
or with the contents of a child’s savings bank. The regular 
warehouses at Chicago are owned by a very small and 
select body known as the ‘elevator interests.” One 
function of the elevator interests is to buy real grain in 
the country and bring it—by a slightly roundabout 
way, in deference to a Supreme Court decision—to their 
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warehouses, whence it may be delivered to anybody who 
is running a corner. A wheat operator of great ability and 
experience, who is said to own all the actual wheat now in 
Chicago, has appealed to the courts for an injunction, the 
effect of which—say the newspapers—will be to bottle up 
the elevator interests and prevent them from bringing in 
actual wheat to be delivered to him while he is constructing 
his corner. 

We heartily sympathize with the alleged purpose of the 
suit. It has always seemed an absurd anomaly that the 
rules of the board required the use of real money in some 
of its operations which were otherwise entirely fictitious. 


Let Buyers Know Makers 


HERE are good reasons for anonymous authorship in 

some cases; but we cannot think of a good reason for 
anonymous manufacturing in any case. A bill before 
Congress provides that every article placed upon the 
market for interstate or foreign commerce shall bear the 
name and address of the manufacturer, under penalty of a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both; and that any one erasing or chang- 
ing the manufacturer’s name on an article sold in interstate 
commerce shall be liable to the same penalty. It ought 
to pass. 

The buyer should always know the maker. Next time 
he needs an article of the same sort he will know whether 
or not he wants it from that maker. An immense number 
of articles are now sold on the strength of the maker’s repu- 
tation, and this reputation is at stake with every article 
sold. As to such articles, buyers have the strongest guar- 
anty that they are getting sound goods. No man who has 
achieved a good reputation wants to lose it. Obviously 
whatever encourages the maker to build up a reputation 
protects the buyer; and if the goods are of a sort which 
makes a bad reputation that, too, protects the buyer. The 
maker’s name ought to be on every article and every buyer 
ought to look at it. 

The bill may be highly objectionable to Messrs. Just-as- 
Good & Company, who trade on other people’s names and 
ideas—which is, in itself, an excellent reason for passing 
it. Certainly a manufacturer who begins by stealing, as 
far as the law permits, from another manufacturer, is 
very likely to extend the same process, as far as the law 
permits, to consumers. 


Home Rule 


NCE upon a time there was an Irish Parliament. It 

sat for a few weeks in the year of grace 1689, and 
passed a bill of attainder, which Macaulay and other emi- 
nent Englishmen have regarded as rather strong presump- 
tive evidence that the Irish are incapable of orderly and 
just self-government. Lecky has pointed out, however, 
that at the exact time the Irish Parliament was commit- 
ting this outrage a bill of attainder—very similar to the 
Irish act—passed the English House of Commons, passed 
the House of Lords with slight amendments, and no doubt 
would have become law but that Parliament was pro- 
rogued before the House could consider the lords’ amend- 
ments. Nobody has considered this a proof that the 
English are incapable of just and orderly self-government. 
Since then other Parliaments, of course, have sat at 
Dublin—representing a minority of the nation that had 
no great use for the majority; but when the present Lib- 
eral bill passes, actual home rule by a majority of the people 
will really be a novelty in Irish history, and if the darkest 
fears of its opponents are realized it will not turn out worse 
than the foreign rule from Elizabeth’s time to Victoria’s. 
The most powerful motives for home rule have passed. 
Parnell used to say: ‘‘Give me home rule and I will give 
you the land.”” Under the purchase act the people are 
beginning to’ get the land, from which they have been 
practically excluded since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Ireland is beginning to prosper. 


Pie: Making vs. Grammar 


pus thousand school-children in Oregon already grow 
all the popcorn and melons they can consume and some- 
thing of a surplus to sell, which brings them pocket 
money. Through efforts of the state bankers’ association, 
the state fair board, the agricultural college and the public 
schools, seventy-five thousand pupils are going into an 
agricultural and industrial competition this year. They 
will raise melons, vegetables, grain, pigs and poultry; do 
carpentry, sewing and cooking. A great many prizes have 
been provided and there will be a grand exhibition of the 
products. 

More and more—and very properly—we debar school- 
children from stunting, uneducative work that merely saps 
them. More and more we must give them real educative 
work to do. This would be worth while if only for the sake 
of relieving school from its dreadful numbing monotony; 
but it is worth while on higher grounds. There is infinitely 
more true education in raising a melon or making a pie 
than in learning by rote that ‘‘a verb that makes an 


. 


assertion by coupling an attribute an 
ject is called a copula.” The melon and the q 
themselves and satisfy the mind. The reason 
step taken is apparent in the product. Life 
far more to do with melons and pies than “ 


Who Shall Hold the Hat 


He theory of high protection is that everyt 
drop a dollar into a hat, which shall be 
shaken; then everybody will get his dollar b 
cates of the theory, however, are very particular 
holds the hat. Applied to ship subsidy the arg 
Let us tap the treasury copiously; we will bi 
ships; commerce will expand, freight rates 
the country will get its money all back with a r 
The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
simpler expedient. It resolves that navigation la 
be so amended as to permit citizens of the U 
to “purchase tonnage in the cheapest market ¢ 
under the flag of the United States on a competi 
of cost with the tonnage of other nations.” 
In adopting the resolution it was pointed 
England’s ship subsidies apply to only nine per< 
great tonnage, and that the largest shipping 
the world has always refused to accept subsi 
its government. Experienced shipowners s 


that if we could get the vessels as cheaply as 
German shipowners do we could compete 

the carrying trade; but the simple plan of ge 
vessels as cheaply, by buying them in a 
doesn’t suit the protectionist-subsidy advocat 
They want to get the vessels at a high pric 
compensated out of the public treasury. In oth 
they want to hold the hat. ‘ 


5 
Strong:-Arm Conventions 


E HAVE had many edifying exemplificatid 

convention system this spring—notably int 
at Bay City, Michigan, where the Taft Republi 
the Roosevelt Republicans met in the same 
same time and strove to outyell each other, | 
respective chairmen recorded the votes of the 
according to their best judgment of how the 
would have voted if they’d had a chance. Alsoin 
where the Hearst-Harrison Democrats and the 
Democrats were prevented from murdering each 
a powerful detachment of policemen and deputy s 
who, being commanded by the Hearst-Harrisor 
judicially kicked out the Sullivan delegates, 
instance the sentiment of the voters of the par 
appreciable figure in the proceedings. 4 

The facility with which a political conventi 
outlaw israther startling. Itis a tolerably general 
contests over the seating of rival delegations ar 
by highway robbery. Of all ordinary gatherin, 
United States, the political convention—whickis| 
to be the basic institution in government by am 
one where least reliance can be placed upon 
common honesty or common decency. 

Any self-respecting crew of pirates would blus 
ceedings that are quite common in our conventio 
public sentiment should condemn a fair, well-c’ 
prize fight and tolerate such happenings as usud 
when rival factions are struggling for control of aca 
is past understanding. r 


A Government Railroad in A 


fee Committee on Territories has brought 
Senate a bill for an Alaska railroad commissi 
members, to be appointed by the President, w' 
survey, construct and equip such line or lines ofr: 
will ‘‘open up Alaska and lead to the developm 
mineral, agricultural and other resources.” The 
sion may, with the consent of the Preside 
lease any existing railroad. To cover the cost of 

tion or purchase, the Secretary of the Treasury i 
to issue three per cent bonds of the United States 
sums as may be sufficient’; and an immediate a 
tion of one million dollars is made, to be covered e 
by the bond issue. The system of railroad thu 
is to be operated by the commission—at least unt 
action by Congress. The only restriction is 
system shall not exceed one thousand PS 
of sidings and switchtrack. This is an i 
admirable bill. As the case stands, a Governmen 
is desirable in the highest degree for the free de Vv 
of Alaska, because a monopoly of transporte 
mean a pretty effectual monopoly of minel 
That point is hardly disputed. The dange 
Congress would hedge the grant with 
tions—practically tell somebody to build 
then tie him hand and foot, lest he h 
authority. The sensible proceeding, of — 
appoint a capable commission and turn the 
This is what the bill proposes to do. 
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Popular Philosopher 


TIMES a professional philosopher is a 
in being—not often, but sometimes. 
inuous dallying with the conceptus 
-which, emphatically, madam, is not 
‘ion beautifier—has a tendency to de- 
the dallier and make him more intel- 
m interesting. Of course professional 
ws are necessary. Without them, 
n who are destined for the wholesale 
siness could not go to our great seats of 
nd hear lectures on transcendentalism 
bsolute identity of identity and non- 
thereby fitting themselves for com- 
arsuits. We must have universities; 
e universities we must have logicians, 
ists, and empiricists, and objectivists, 
atists—and all the rest; else what 
he use of the higher education? 
t there is any contention here that it 
e, mind you; but, passing that given 
\edly, there can be no disputing the 
, when we encounter a professional 
+ who is both philosophical and pro- 
e meeting is worthy of some small 
- Should I stand you up against the 
iss at you that the philosopher who 
ect of these few fleeting remarks is 
’ of Inductive Logic, Problems of 
, Hegel’s Logic, Deductive Logic, The 
of the Enlightenment, A Defense of 
md the editor of twelve twenty-pound 
1 Epochs of Philosophy you would 
‘ss back, ‘‘Bob Chambers for mine!” 
stand a lemon squash. 
se! You do not understand. There 
-who can edit twelve volumes—big 
‘ein the epochs of philoso- 
‘bare, and still carry about 
‘More red corpuscles than 
I refer to Dr. John Grier 
e new president of Princeton. 
paper who maintains a pleas- 


the 
‘ life, who has not lost his per- 
ho isn’t so absorbed in speculating on the 
‘of the involved Mr. Kant that he doesn’t 
the baseball squad is coming on and what 
ily to make the eleven. 
i of Princeton lost a tremendous asset with 
1 of Doctor McCosh, whose name lent itself so 
che the rhythm of “‘b’gosh”; but they have 
re struggle and have nowhere triumphed more 
f1 in the quatrain they sing to Hibben: 


yere’s to Hibben; we call him Jack— 
he whitest man in all the fac’. 

1 Princeton spirit he does not lack— 
ere’s to Hibben; we call him Jack! 


p 


iis a poetical tribute that is enough to make 
Sher blush with pleasure. To be embalmed 

he whitest man in all the faculty proves that 

aneing of what Mr. Mill said against what 
p hauer remarked as regards the ultimate con- 
fr. Comte’s deduction in the premises shows 
b has retained his youth despite all efforts 
{ntains by the unrestrained use of his intellect. 
dergraduate body calls a philosopher Jack it 
; —much, in fact. Imagine anybody referring 
tart Mill as Jack, or calling Auguste Comte 
[tiever could have been done. 


at the Degree of G. S. Means 


seems to have realized during his years at 
-¢@m that students are of considerable value to 
iU—an asset, in fact; and he has mixed with 
léias spoken at their mass-meetings, gone to 
been Interested in their affairs, and acted as 
€}chief counselors and friends. One man put 
€ is the kind of a professor who, when he hears 
ll) has had an accident, goes round to see how 
g hap is getting on.” Years of this active 
rid Interest have made Hibben tremendously 

Princeton men; and his election to the 
Y \as hailed with cheers. 


‘ ‘when it is probable there will be the 

ollification in that historic village, for Hibben 

with his fellow classmen—the boys of 

ected senior president. He was popular then 

i ow, after twenty-one years of teaching 
has been a frequent member of the 
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“‘Here’s to Hibben; We Call Him Jack’? 


Serious amd Frivolous Facts About 
Great amd the Near Great 


university committees that come in close touch with the 
undergraduates; and, though he gained no favor by lax- 
ness in discipline, he has been amenable to reason from 
an undergraduate viewpoint and has stood for the student 
idea of the square deal from the faculty. 

Hibben is a thorough Princeton man. He was born in 
Peoria, Illinois, in 1861. His father was a minister, the 
Reverend Samuel Hibben. Young Hibben joined the 
class of 1882 at the university and was a good enough 
student to get his full share of prizes. He was valedic- 
torian and senior class president, as noted. He was fitted 
for the ministry and graduated from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1886. He then studied for a year in 
Berlin. When he returned he was ordained to the ministry 
and became pastor of the Falling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

He preached at Chambersburg until 1891, when he 
was made an instructor in logic and psychology at Prince- 
ton. Since that time he has been continuously at the 
university. After two years he was made an assistant 
professor, and in 1896 he was made professor and given 
the Stuart Chair of Logic, which is the professorship he 
held when he was elected president of the university. 
His scholarship is broad and versatile. He has lectured 
on psychology, logic, mathematics, Biblical literature and 
ethics to the students, and is a favorite public speaker on 
philosophical and scientific topics. 

During his twenty-one years as a professor he has 
written voluminously on logic and philosophy, and col- 
lected a number of degrees. He is well supplied with 
degrees. If he wants to be priggish about it he can write 
his name thus: John Grier Hibben, A. B., A. M., Ph. D., 
D. D., LL. D.—and G. §., signifying Good Sport. He 
knows more of the students than any of the other members 
of the faculty, and has a keener understanding of their 
minds and motives. When fourteen hundred students 
paraded down to his house on the night he was elected 
president of the university, serenaded him and demanded 
a speech, he came out, jumped up on a stone wall and said: 
“Fellow: Princetonians:, This is the first and last time I 
can say I am above you. There is not going to be such a 
thing as My Administration. It’s going to be Our Admin- 
istration!” If you know anything of the tendencies of 
college boys you can imagine the cheering that greeted 
that announcement from their friend and new president! 

Princeton men seem.to think the selection of Hibben 
as president is a most happy solution of the internal 


difficulties that have been troubling that institu- 
tion. University politics is fully as complicated 
as any other—mayhap more so—but Hibben’s 
position in the controversy between President 
Woodrow Wilson and his supporters and the other 
division of the governors of the school was such 
that his election was almost universally conceded 
to be the best possible, and to give Princeton 
the kind of a president Princeton needs. 

Hibben is, of course, a highly cultivated man, 
but he doesn’t let it annoy him. He has much 
backbone, great tenacity of purpose and plenty 
of force. His greatest! asset, aside from his 
intimate knowledge of the student body, is his 
persistency. He is not at all spectacular and is 
aman of great cordiality and kindliness; but he 
usually gets what he goes after. The nubbin of 
it is that, though he is not a professional genial, 
he is a genial professor—red-blooded, sympa- 
thetic, understanding the nature of young men, 
positively the only philosopher who writes on 
The Philosophy of the Enlightenment—and he is 
known as Jack! : 


Busted Again 


gPBERE was a delay at a moving-picture show 
in Platteville. The people present grew rest- 
less. It was up to the manager to explain. 
Hecame out and said: “Ladies and gents: The 
derned machine’s busted again! I thank you.” 


Taking No Chances 


ee McNEAL, of Topeka, found this story 
roaming round Kansas: Two little boys in 
a Kansas village, whose parents go out a good 
deal in the evening, are left in care of a grand- 
mother who looks after them. A few 
nights before Christmas the boys were 
getting ready to go to bed and were 
saying their prayers. Little Jimmie 
was petitioning the Heavenly Throne for a 
certain line of Christmas presents and he 
was doing it in a voice that could be heard 
for half a mile. The noise annoyed his older brother, 
who interrupted Jimmie to ask: ‘‘ What you prayin’ for 
Christmas presents so loud for? The Lord ain’t deef.” 
“T know it,”’ answered Jimmie—‘“‘but grandma is!” 


Traveling With Peary 


eee ROBERT E. PEARY was in the smoking 
compartment of a train leaving New Orleans for the 
North. A fussy young man, evidently a commercial 
traveler on his first trip, came in and sought to make 
conversation. 

“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘we’re in for a long, tedious journey.” 

“Yes,” assented Peary. 

“Ym going clear through to Atlanta,” observed the 
young man. 

“‘Indeed,’”’ said Peary. 

“Yes; clear through to Atlanta. 
too.” 

“Yes,” observed Peary. 

“Maybe you’re not going so far as I am,” said the young 
man. 

“Maybe not.” 

“How far are you going?” 

“Oh,” said Peary, ‘‘I’m only going to the North Pole!” 


Long, tiresome trip 


Imitating E Pluribus 


Wee J. Sloat Fassett, of New York, was making one 
of his campaigns for Congress his Democratic oppo- 
nent derided him because he parts his name in the middle. 

“T admit it,” said Fassett in a speech soon afterward, 
“and I am not ashamed of it. So long as E Pluribus Unum 
can stand it to have his name parted in the middle, I think 
I can too.” 


Feeding the Press 


Ge editors of the New York papers were much 
gratified recently when they received invitations for 
reporters sent out by a club there that was giving a banquet 
and was to import some speakers from Washington. 

The man who sent out the invitations to the city editors 
had written in purple ink on the bottom of each invitation 
card: : 

“Reporters will be served with the same kind of food 
given the guests!” 


injure business without benefiting anybody —except 

possibly a few lawyers. Chief among them is the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This law was born in doubt and 
ambiguity, in which state it has remained ever since. 

““Whether such legislation’ —to suppress trusts—‘“‘can 
be grafted on our peculiar system by national authority, 
there is some doubt,” said Senator Sherman on August 14, 
1888. 

People in that day, however, were as much disturbed 
over the trust question as they are now. Newspapers 
were referring in uncomplimentary terms to the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Beef Trust, the Steel 
Rail Trust, the Nail Trust, the Barbed Wire Trust, the 
Lead Trust, the Nickel Trust, the Zine Trust, the Cordage 
Trust, the Oilcloth Trust, the Linseed Oil Trust, and 
various others. So in spite of the doubt, Senator Sherman, 
on the date mentioned, introduced an anti-trust bill. This 
bill had the fatal defect of saying exactly what it meant. 

“All arrangements, contracts, trusts or combinations 
made with a view or which tend to prevent full and free 
competition,” said the bill, were unlawful. 

The bill did not reach a vote in that Congress; but in 
the next Congress—on December 4, 1889—Senator Sher- 
man introduced another in nearly the same terms, declar- 
ing unlawful “all arrangements, contracts, agreements, 
trusts or combinations between persons or corporations 
made with a view or which tend to prevent full and free 
competition’’—and so on. 

This bill was referred to the Finance Committee, which 
reported it back; and it was extensively debated in 
the Senate on February twenty-seventh, March twenty- 
first, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth. Eminent senators 
doubted that it was constitutional, and after a long debate 
on the twenty-fifth Senator George moved to refer it to 
the Judiciary Committee. Senator Sherman opposed the 
motion. One senator intimated a doubt as to whether 
that committee was friendly to anti-trust legislation; 
another suggested that the committee was the tomb of 
whatever the Senate wished to dodge. The motion was 
defeated by twenty-eight votes to fifteen. 


A NUMBER of foolish laws in the United States 


How the Sherman Law Was Made and Remade 


HERE was further debate on the bill onthe twenty-sixth 

and twenty-seventh, and a number of amendments 
were adopted that provoked Senator Sherman’s ire. They 
were such, he said, as would bring the bill into contempt. 
It was again moved to refer the bill, with its amendments, 
to the Judiciary Committee, and this time the motion 
carried by thirty-one votes to twenty-eight. 

The Judiciary Committee at once threw the Sherman 
Bill and its amendments into the wastebasket and drew 
an entirely new bill, nearly all of which was written by 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. This new bill became the 
so-called Sherman Law exactly as it stands today, though 
Senator Sherman, in fact, did not write a word of it and it 
did not represent his views. 
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Disecarding his language the new bill said: “Every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal.” 

Now the grand difference between “‘restraint of full and 
free competition” and “restraint of trade” is that any- 
body can tell what the former means, though only lawyers 
or judges can tell what the latter means, and lawyers and 
judges have continually differed as to its exact and proper 
meaning. 

In this shape the bill passed the Senate on April eighth 
by a vote of fifty-two to one—Blodgett, of New Jersey, 
furnishing the only negative. Senator Sherman accepted 
it, not because it was what he wanted but because it 
seemed to go as far as the Senate would permit. The bill 
went to the House, which debated it May first and amended 
it by adding a clause that read: 

“Every contract or agreement for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition in the purchase or sale of any com- 
modity transported from one state to another, or to prevent 
competition in transportation of persons or property from 
one state to another,”’ is illegal. 

Thus amended, the bill passed the House without oppo- 
sition and went back to the Senate, where it was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee again. 

On May twelfth Senator Hoar, for that committee, 
recommended that the Senate amend the House amend- 
ment by striking out that part referring to competition in 
purchase or sale of commodities and ask for a conference. 
‘The bill went to conference accordingly, and on June 
eleventh the conference committee recommended one 
amendment, as follows: 

“Every contract or agreement for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition in transportation of persons or 
property from one state to another, so that the rates of such 
transportation be raised above what is just and reasonable, 
shall be unlawiul.” 

The House vigorously objected to this substitute for its 
amendment. Members pointed out that it would legalize 
agreements among the railroads, provided rates were not 
thereby raised above what was just and reasonable. In 
short it would legalize ‘“‘reasonable”’ restraints of competi- 
tion, and the House wanted full and free competition, 
with no restraints at all. On June twelfth, therefore, the 
House rejected this conference recommendation by a 
vote of one hundred and fifteen to twelve. 

There was then a new conference, on behalf of which 
Senator Edmunds reported to the Senate and Mr. Stewart, 
of Vermont, to the House, recommending that all amend- 
ments be withdrawn, leaving the hill exactly as it originally 
came from the Senate Judiciary Committee. Both Houses 
agreed without a vote in opposition. 

Thus the Sherman Law, so-called, came into being. 
That Congress was much at sea on the subject is very 
evident from the debates which, as Senator Edmunds 
recently remarked, ‘‘like some battles of the Civil War, 
faced all ways in the darkness.’”’ What the author of the 
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original bill and the House at least had in mind, 
is sufficiently clear. They wanted especially tc 
the trusts. : 
“Associated enterprise and capital,” said 
Sherman, ‘“‘are not satisfied with partnerships 
porations competing with each other, and have 
new form of combination, commonly ‘called .tr 
seek to avoid competition by combining the ¢ 
corporations engaged in the same _ business 
unquestionably was what he and the House 
prevent. The country so understood it, and tl 
always been called the “Anti-Trust Law.” TI 
however, had insisted upon striking out “con 
wherever the word appeared, except with a pro 
the reasonableness of the restraint upon it. 
became a law on July 2, 1890, when President 
signed it, and exactly such a combination as ity 
ally aimed at soon engaged the attention of the Go 
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Why the Whisky Trust Was Vindici 


HIS was the Whisky Trust. A corporation | 

Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company had 
by lease or purchase, seventy-eight leading dis! 
various states, which did about seventy-five per | 
country’s total business in that line, thus ? 
tolerably effective monopoly. The Governm! 
the criminal section of the new law, procured | 
ment of the chief movers in this combine. TT] 
persons were rather widely dispersed and their 
up in four different Federal courts. | 

Some of them came before Judge Jackson, of | 
States Circuit Court in Ohio, and he liber 
“Congress,”’ he said, “certainly has not the po! 
the right of corporations created by the states ii! 
sition, control and disposal of property.” In of 
the Cattle-Feeding Company might buy or 10 
distilleries in the country and it would be 1) 
Government’s business. He also pointed ut | 
facturing spirits was entirely distinct from) 
commerce in spirits. Interstate commerce, he 
when acommodity was delivered to acommon 
state for transportation to another state, 2 
when the commodity reached its destinat 
mingled with the common stock of goods. AS 
Government has power only over interst 
followed that if Uncle Sam wished to bag a 1! 
catch it on the fly. 

Other defendants came before Judge 
he also liberated them, holding it was pe 
them to buy distilleries and sell the 
Lacombe in New York, before whom 0! 
came, agreed with Judge Ricks, and a 
Court in Massachusetts, before which s 
defendants came, quashed the indictmer 
and more technical grounds. The net res! 

_ Government was beaten on all sides and the ¢ 
the Whisky Trust were vindicated. Elihu 4 


chief counsel for all the defendants. The Whisky 
may add, pursued its monopolistic and peculiarly 
mus career for many years, quite untroubled by 
Law. 
the Government discovered that certain lumber 
jad met at Minneapolis and agreed to raise the 
ine lumber fifty cents a thousand in Wisconsin, 
ta, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. They did, it 
put the agreement into effect, raising the price 
is. The Government had them indicted and their 
ae before Judge Nelson, in the United States 
urt, in October, 1892. The court held that ‘“‘an 
it between a number of dealers and manufacturers 
prices, unless they practically control the entire 
ty, cannot operate as a restraint of trade. Com- 
is not stifled by such an agreement. Unless the 
it involves an absorption of the entire traffic in 
is not objectionable to thestatute.’’ Accordingly 
ants were discharged. 
hat later the Government procured the indict- 
yarties to an agreement to control the price of cash 
There were eighteen counts in the indictments. 
tt quashed fourteen of them upon which the 
ent largely relied, sustaining the other four. 
iscouraged the attorney general that he dropped 
So far, as a criminal statute, the Sherman Law 
faring very well. The Gov- 
then tried it on the rail- 
Wighteen roads, covering 
ory west of the Missouri, 
ned the Trans-Missouri 
issociation. - The associa- 
Jempowered to make rules 
jations governing traffic in 
, and by a majority 
irescribe uniform rates for 
fic. Any member, how- 
) was dissatisfied with a 
cribed by the association 
\thdraw from it by giving 


‘yvernment sued for a dis- 
‘of the association under 
(man Law, and the case 
‘2 before Judge Riner, in 
ed States Circuit Court. 
that the Sherman Law did 
}' to railroads and that the 
n had not created an un- 
e restraint of commerce, 
a reasonable one. The 
aent appealed to the 
States Circuit Court of 
!, composed of Judges 


bridge 


tarred, 


Ring your bell, swing your bell, pace and tell 
Your tale through the switch-veined yard. 

Midland, my midland, her grain-flickered down 
Passes, and dairy-town dale— 


to full, free and unrestricted competition among railroads, 
and any restriction was contrary to the statute. 

About the time this decision was handed down the 
Government was trying the Sherman Law, as a civil 
statute, upon a trust. Prior to March 2, 1892, the 
American Sugar-Refining Company—commonly called 
the Sugar Trust—had absorbed refineries doing sixty-five 
per cent of the country’s total business in sugar. It had 
four competitors at Philadelphia—the E. C. Knight 
Company, the Spreckels Sugar-Refining Company, the 
Franklin Sugar-Refining Company, and the Delaware 
Sugar House. These four concerns were competing with 
the trust and with one another. Together they did thirty- 
three per cent of the total business of the country. On 
March 2, 1892, the trust absorbed them, giving its own 
stock in exchange for their stock. This put it in possession 
of ninety-eight per cent of the total sugar business of the 
country, its sole competitor being a small concern at 
Boston. 

It seemed, then, that if there was ever a combination in 
restraint of trade here was one, and the Government filed 
a bill praying that the absorption of the four Pennsylvania 
refineries be canceled. The case came up for hearing 
before Judge Butler, of the United States Circuit Court, 
and was decided in January, 1894. The facts above recited 
were proved to the satisfaction of the court, but he held 


OVIERILAUNID-By Edith Wyatt 


\VERLAND, overland, sings the rail, 

Riding from sea to sea. 

The stars sink down past the dwindled town 
And pale through the flying tree. 

The daystars sink; and the morning’s brink 
Brims through the cinders’ flail. 

Overland, overland, swings the sun; 
Overland rings the rail. 

Cut away, cut away, curve through the ridge 
Sapphire before, next the sky. 

The cool-buoyed river-chords call through the 


Mesa-land dips afar. 


Hark to the sunset gun! 


Past, as the yesterday’s daybreak rack 
The silver scarred cave-cliff’s bar. 
Heliotrope, heliotrope, folded back 


Down to the sea spreads the clear plaided green 
Of the reservoir’s cloak unfurled— 

Oh! Why should a myriad lives be mean 
In such a magnificent world? 


The nerves of my country’s wide work and way 
And the nerves of her life are steel. 

They can pulse. They can move. In another’s 
Where the river’s arms wave goodby. day, 

Through the shantied day on the right-of-way, 
By the roundhouse roof, pebbly and 


At last they will know and feel. 

From a shore unknown to an unknown shore— 
Our journey is over and done. 

Gold pours the light on the ocean’s floor. 


For our gods, and their human sacrifice, 
Will flash like the Aztec’s dream 
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that they related “exclusively to the acquisition of sugar 
refineries and the business of sugar refining in Pennsyl- 
vania. Granting that a monopoly exists in the 
ownership of such refineries and business—with which the 
laws and courts of the state may deal—it does not con- 
stitute a restraint of interstate commerce.” In short 
it was purely a state affair, over which the Federal 
Government had no jurisdiction. 

The Government appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, composed of Judges Acheson, Dallas 
and Green, who unanimously sustained the court below. 
“The utmost that can be said,’’ runs the decision, “is that 
the defendants have acquired control of the business of 
refining and selling sugar in the United States. But does 
that involve restraint of interstate commerce? We are 
clearly of opinion it does not.’”’ The Government, it held, 
had no jurisdiction over the manufacture or production of 
commodities, but only over their movement in interstate 
commerce. 

The Government then appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which gave a decision in January, 1895—by Chief Justice 
Fuller—sustaining the lower courts. “By purchase of 
the four Philadelphia refineries,’ says the decision, “‘the 
American Sugar-Refining Company acquired nearly com- 
plete control of the manufacture of refined sugar in the 
United States’; but the ‘contracts and acts of the 
defendants related exclusively to 
the acquisition of Philadelphia re- 
fineries and the business of refining 
sugar in Pennsylvania and bore no 
direct relation to interstate com- 
merce.” 

Justice Harlan alone dissented. 
The court admits, he said, that the 
result of the transactions disclosed 
was to create a monopoly in the 
manufacture of a necessary of life, 
and ‘“‘while it does not declare the 
act of 1890 unconstitutional it 
defeats the main object for which 
it was passed.” 

No wonder Mr. Olney, who 
was attorney general when this 
decision was handed down, took 
an extremely pessimistic view of 
the Sherman Law. It had signally 
failed as a criminal statute. It was 
doubtful under the decisions of the 
courts to that time whether it ap- 
plied to railroads at all, and if it did 
apply to them it prohibited only 
“unreasonable” restraints of com- 
petition and not such a restraint as 
that imposed by the Trans-Missouri 


Sanborn gave the decision 
irt in October, 1893, and 
‘larly interesting because, 
(tly eighteen years, the 
‘ates Supreme Court vir- 
he it in the recent Oil 
eco decisions. 


Sao and Thayer. 


f ‘ations Exonerated 


\NING with an English 
/on of 1711, to the effect 
‘ntract which clearly re- 
ie was not neces- 
illegal restraint of trade, 
{ cited a great number of 
‘ecisions and concluded: 
‘review of these and other 
's it clearly appears that 
Anti-Trust Act was passed 
iad become firmly estab- 
the jurisprudence of 
nd the United States that 
(y of contracts restricting 
an is to be determined by 
nableness of the restric- 


;nd, on the whole, “it does 
se such unreasonable re- 


‘n of the act of July 2, 
48 to whether or not the 

applied to railroads 
moa declined to give 


concurred in this 
udge Shiras dissented. 
le held, was entitled 


Prairie-town swale, soaring free and brown— 
Overland swings the rail. 
Overland, overland, overland, fly! 
Upward and upward, ride! 
Cry from the rock the crystal sky, 
High on the Great Divide! 
Down, circling down, turn the racketing brake 
By the rainbow-striped desert’s gleam— 
Whinnying pony, wash dry and stony, 


Moqui’s and Navajo’s dream. 


Past by the path of the thing that flies 
On with a nameless gleam. 
Overland, overland, swings the rail, 
Riding from sea to sea. 
The stars sink down past the dwindled town 
And pale through the flying tree. 
The daystars sink, and tomorrow’s brink 
Brims through the cinders’ flail. 
Overland, overland, sings the sun! 
Overland throbs the rail! 


Freight Association in fixing uni- 
form rates for eighteen roads that 
covered a great territory. Under 
the Sugar Trust decision, moreover, 
a combination might absorb ninety- 
eight per cent of the business in a 
staple article and still not come 
within the reach of the law. 


Labor and the Law 


OME union workmen in New 

Orleans, belonging to the 
Workingmen’s Amalgamated 
Council, went on strike in the fall 
of 1892. The trouble originally 
started with some teamsters, but 
became a ‘“‘sympathetic” strike, 
involving many unions and a fight 
for union recognition. The Goy- 
ernment applied to Judge Billings, 
of the United States District Court, 
for aninjunction under the Sherman 
Law. Hefound that, in consequence 
of the strike, the ‘‘whole business 
of New Orleans was paralyzed and 
the transit of goods on their way 
through the city to other states and 
to foreign countries was completely 
interrupted.” 

Could there be any question, 
Judge Billings asked, that this was 
a combination in restraint of inter- 
state and foreign commerce? He 
thought not, and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals fully 
agreed with him. 

Two years later, during the so- 
called Pullman strike, in which 
E. V. Debs figured prominently, 
the Government procured injunc- 
tions against the strikers, under 
the Sherman Law, in various 
places. Debs and others were 
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The Gruen “Wristlet”? Watch 


All Eusope is wearing the new watch 
bracelet because of its practicability and 
convenience. It is the most popular watch 
in America today. The Gruen ‘‘Wristlet”’ 
Watch is simple, practical, mechanically 
perfect and is dependable as a time-piece. 
Its elegance and style appeal to women 
of fashion and good taste. 
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—the watch that ‘‘fits your pocket like a 
silver dollar,’’ the watch that makes all 
others look clumsy. It is half as thick as 
the ordinary watch and yet has full 
strength in the movement. This because 
it is built up on a new scientific arrange- 
ment of wheels and is not an attempt to 


ut down a thick model. In ten years of 
use not a single Gruen ‘‘Verithin’’ has 
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failed to maintain the highest standard of 
accuracy and durability. 


Gruen movements are machined, hand 
finished and made at Madre Biel, Switzer- 
land, receiving their final adjustments in 
Cincinnati, where duplicate parts are §— 
always on hand. a 

The output is too limited to meet all 
demands—only the leading jewelers in 
every locality can be supplied. We confine 
our watches to dealers who know and sell 
the best, and only at their stores will 
you find the genuine Swiss-made Gruen 
‘Verithin.’’ Ask us on a postal for their 
names and a copy of the interesting 
“Story of the Gruen Verithin ’’—which 
tells how it is made and why you should 
select it for your son’s or daughter’s §@ 
graduation gift. 3 
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sent to jail for three to six months for 
disobeying the injunctions. 

It is well to keep the dates in mind, re- 
membering that we have now come down 
to 1897—more than six years after the law 
was passed. 

Meanwhile the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association case had been appealed to the 
Supreme Court, and on March 22, 1897, 
that court gave a memorable decision. The 
majority opinion, written by Justice Peck- 
ham, held that the language of the statute, 
“every contract, combination,” and so on, 

‘in restraint of trade,’”’ and so on, “is 
hereby declared illegal,” meant exactly 
what it said, and did not mean—as the 
trial court and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
had held—to declare illegal only those con- 
tracts and combinations that were in un- 
reasonable restraint of trade. This opinion 
examines at length the railroads’ contention 
that unrestricted competition would ruin 
them and that their only salvation lay in 
agreeing among themselves upon reason- 
able rates. If that were so, Justice Peck- 
ham argued, the roads must go to Congress 
for an amendment of the act and not ask 
the court to amend it by a process of judicial 
legislation that was wholly unjustifiable. 

Four other justices, making a bare 
majority of the court, concurred in this 
opinion; but Justice White wrote a dis- 
senting opinion in which Justices Field, 
Gray and Shiras concurred. The dissent~ 
ing opinion contended that the Sherman 
Law prohibited only those restraints of 
trade that were unreasonable. If the act 
forbids reasonable restraints of trade, 
Justice White argued, then the act itself is 
unreasonable. He held it was not reason- 
able to suppose that Congress would pass 
an unreasonable law—which certainly 


| sounds like a far-fetched conclusion. 


A Divided Supreme Court 


The next important decision was in the 
Addyston Pipe Company case. That com- 
pany and five other concerns did nearly all 
the business in making and selling cast-iron 
pipe in some thirty states and territories. 
They had entered into an agreement to 
abstain from competing with one another 
and to maintain prices. When that case 
reached the Circuit Court of Appeals the 
Supreme Court had already decided the 
Trans-Missouri Freight case and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals held for the Government. 
The Supreme Court, on appeal, sustained 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The direct 
effect of this agreement among the pipe- 
makers, it held, was to regulate not merely 
the manufacture of pipe but interstate 
commerce in that article; so the Sugar 
Trust decision did not govern. 

The Supreme Court decision in the pipe 
case was given in December, 1899, and no 
other big cases under the Sherman Law 
were decided by that court until March, 
1904. 

Again it is necessary to keep the dates in 
mind. From March, 1897, to March, 1904, 
the law as interpreted by the courts stood 
substantially as follows: Every contract 
or combination that restrained interstate 
commerce in any degree was illegal. If, 
as in the pipe case, manufacturers agreed 
among themselves to maintain prices they 
were violating the law, even though the 
prices were not in themselves unreason- 
able. On the other hand, under the Sugar 
Trust decision, there was no reason to 
suppose the law prohibited a corporation 


| from acquiring outright ownership of as 


many corporations engaged in a given line 
of manufacture as it pleased. 

In 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1901 a huge 
brood of brand-new trusts was hatched. 
In every case a corporation was formed— 
usually under a New Jersey charter—which 
acquired outright ownership of the leading 
concerns doing a manufacturing business 
in a given line. This era of unprecedented 
trust-spawning culminated in the forma- 
tion of the billion-and-a-half-dollar Steel 
Trust. 

It has been said over and over that the 
trust promoters of this halcyon period 
brazenly defied the Sherman Law. Every 
such statement is sheer poppycock. There 
is no reason to doubt that the trust pro- 
moters and the eminent lawyers who 
advised them believed they were strictly 
within the law. 

This appears more clearly in the next 
big trust case. Messrs. Hill, Morgan and 
others, in 1901, organized a New Jersey 
corporation called the Northern Securities 
Company, which purchased nearly all the 
stock of the Great Northern and Northern 
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Pacific roads—these roads being “parallel 
and competing.” The Government sued, 
under the Sherman Law, for a dissolution 
of the Northern Securities Company. The 
lower court decided in favor of the Govern- 
ment in April, 1903, and the case went to 
the Supreme Court, which gave a decision 
on March 14, 1904. 

Justice Harlan wrote the majority opinion. 
The necessary and unavoidable effect of 
consolidating ownership of the two roads in 
the hands of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, he held, was to suppress all competi- 
tion between them. The suppression of 
comipetition between parallel roads was 
certainly a restraint of interstate commerce 
and the device of a New Jersey holding 
company could not be used to defeat an 
act of Congress. 

Justice Brewer gave his voice for the 
majority, but felt called upon to write a 
separate opinion, disagreeing in important 
particulars with that of Justice Harlan. 
He contended especially for a distinction 
between “‘reasonable”’ and “unreasonable’”’ 
restraints of competition. 

Chief Justice Fuller, Justice White, 
Justice Peckham and Justice Holmes, how- 
ever, dissented entirely—and with rather 
more warmth than one usually finds in 
Supreme Court opinions. Justice White 
wrote one dissenting opinion and Justice 
Holmes another, but the two opinions supple- 
ment each other. There was no division 
among the minority. The main ground of 
dissent is stated by Justice White. Con- 
gress, he said, has power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, but ownership of railroad 
stocks is not interstate commerce at all; 
therefore Congress had no power to pre- 
vent the Northern Securities Company 
from buying and holding whatever railroad 
stocks it pleased. If Congress had no 
power to prohibit a New Jersey corporation 
from buying and holding railroad stocks it 
would certainly seem it had no power to 
prohibit a New Jersey corporation from 
buying and holding stocks in steel mills, 
blast furnaces, and so on. Referring, no 
doubt, to the fact that Justice Brewer, 
though voting for the majority opinion, by 
no means fully agreed with it, Justice 
Holmes remarked: “‘I am happy. to know 
that only a minority of my brethren adopt 
an interpretation of the law which, in my 
opinion, would disintegrate society, so far 
as it could, into individual atoms.” 


The Danbury Hatters 


Any one who reads these opinions must 
see how absurd is the charge that the trust 
promoters of 1900 and 1901 knew the New 
Jersey holding company to be an illegal 
device. Three years later the Supreme 
Court itself knew it only by the narrowest 
possible margin. 

The majority opinion of the court, how- 
ever narrow the margin, makes the law. 
What the law was made into by this time 
is sufficiently indicated by the decision of 
Circuit Court Judges Lacombe, Coxe and 
Noyes in the Tobacco Trust case, given in 
November, 1908. 

Reviewing the Supreme Court decisions 
to that time they declared that the lan- 
guage of the statute, “‘every contract, 
combination,” and so on, ‘‘in restraint of 
trade,’ and so on, must be “‘construed as 
prohibiting any contract or combination 
whose direct effect is to prevent the free 
playofcompetition. . . As thus con- 
strued the statute is revolutionary. . .. 
Two individuals who have been driving 
rival express wagons between villages in 
contiguous states, and who join forces to 
operate a single line, restrain an existing 
competition, and it would seem to make 
little difference whether they made such 
combination more effective by forming a 
partnership or not.” 

Certainly that was revolutionary enough! 
No doubt every codperative association of 
farmers, fruitgrowers, and so _on, would be 
indictable. Justice Holmes, in the North- 
ern Securities opinion, had pointed out 
that increase of population has some effect 
upon interstate commerce and, as court 
decisions were then running, the Federal 
Government might soon take a hand in 
regulating marriage and divorce; in fact 
almost any ordinary activity might be 
brought within the Sherman Law. 

Incidentally another labor case had turned 
up and assisted powerfully in ‘‘clarifying”’ 
interpretations of this law. A modest 
concern in Danbury, Connecticut, was 
engaged in manufacturing hats for inter- 
state trade. They had an “open” shop 
and the labor unions boycotted them. 


The clean 


There is that feeling of 
ment which comes with { 
knowledge of cleanliness 
home heated with one 
modern outfits. Thereisr 
for ashes, soot or coal- 
rise to the rooms a 
affect or destroy the pur 
vitality of the atmosphere 
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RADIATORS 


The doors of an IDEAL | 
are accurately machined 
snugly, and as all joir 
AMERICAN Radiators, as 
as of the piping, are thr 
as perfectly as the finest 
watch, they distribute thei 
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grime and gases into the 1 
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ing methods. 


Thirty-five years of experiania 
ing special machinery for fittir 
erecting IDEAL Boilers and A! 
CAN Radiators make them abs 
reliable in performance and 1 
qualities. They will guard and 
your house or business s 

building as faithfully as 
these outfits now do 
the priceless treasures 
of the Vatican, British 
Museum, Doge’s Pal- 
ace, Louvre, Musée de 
Cluny, White House, 
Independence Hall, 
etc. The quality is al- 
ways the same, no 
matter how humble 
or how notable the 
building in which are 
placed IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. 
cleverness of our mechanica 
as well as the great volu 
world-wide business, enables 
their price within reach of all. 


If you want to be a free housekeeper, 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiat 
only kinds that warm the housew 
ing to the labor of its care, that 


A No. 1-19-S IDEAT. Boiler and 184 
sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN _ Radi- 
ators, costing the owner $105, 
were used to heat this cottage. At 
this price the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are 
extra and vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 
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The Supreme Court unanimously held that. | 


the labor unions were operating a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade under the Sherman 
Law. Inthe Tobacco Trust case the defend- 
ants had relied largely upon the old Sugar 
Trust decision; but Judge Coxe pointed out 
that the Sugar Trust decision was virtually 
overruled by the Danbury hatters decision. 
“So far as the business affected is con- 
cerned, the only difference is,”’ he said, “that 
in one case the acts complained of related 
to the manufacture and sale of sugar and in 
the other to the manufacture and sale of 
hats.’’ As the Supreme Court had held 
there was restraint of interstate commerce 
in the latter case, the former decision no 
longer governed. 

It is hardly to be presumed that United 
States Circuit Court Judges Lacombe, 
Coxe and Noyes were not able to under- 
stand the Supreme Court decisions which 
had been given to that time. Understand- 
ing Supreme Court decisions was their 
specialty. They found that the Sherman 


Law prohibited every contract, agreement | 


or combination of any sort that prevented 
the free play of competition in interstate 
business—a prohibition, it is needless to 
say, which, if actually applied, would 
bring a great part of the business of the 
country to a standstill. 

Then came the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case, written by 
Chief Justice White and holding that the 
law applied only to unreasonable restraints 
of trade—going back, that is, to the deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Trans-Missouri Freight case and to the 
minority opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the same case, which was also written by 
Justice White fourteen years before. 


The Parable of the Banana Skin 


The Trans-Missouri decision had been 
law of the land since March, 1897. It 
declared, in effect, that railroads must not 
fix rates by agreement, but must let the 
rates be determined by the free play of 
competition. I suppose everybody knows 
that, as a matter of fact, the railroads have 
continued to fix rates by agreement from 
that day to this, and there has never been 
any more competition in rates since the 
decision than there was before. 

If a case like the Trans-Missouri were 
now presented to the court it is difficult to 
see how, under the Oil decision, the court 
could fail to find for the roads, because 
it was not seriously contended that that 
agreement was unreasonable in itself. The 
railroads, in short, have stuck to their guns 
in spite of the Trans-Missouri decision. 
The railroads had to stick to their guns and 
the law has now come round to them. 

It has been said that the last decisions— 
in the Oil and Tobacco cases—make the 
law clear, so that business men may know 
whether’ or not they are violating it. A 
sufficient answer is that our biggest com- 
bine, the Steel Trust, is now on trial, and 
no man can pretend to say whether or not 
the Supreme Court will hold it illegal. 

Be sure the trusts, also, will stick to 
their guns in one way or another, because 
they have to, and the law finally will come 
round tothem. In the Northern Securities 
case Justice White pointed out that Hill, 
Morgan and their associates and followers 
absolutely dominated the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific roads before the 
Securities Company was formed; so if the 
Northern Securities Company were dis- 
solved and the stocks returned to the 
original owners Hill and Morgan and their 
associates would still dominate the two 
roads, just as though the Securities Com- 
pany remained in existence. 

From the beginning the Sherman Law 
has been merely vexatious and injurious. 

Good certainly has come from the act 
creating the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to supervise and regulate railroads. 
Good might be expected from an act to 
supervise and regulate trusts in the same 
way. However, at Washington it is con- 
sidered expedient to keep up a show of 
relentless warfare upon the trusts—even 
though every well-informed person knows 
that the weapons used are merely lath. 
Trusts, in the broad sense of combina- 
tions that restrict competition, do—and 
will undoubtedly continue to do—a very 
great part of the country’s total business. 
Merely to heckle them can result in nothing 
but injury. It’s a good deal like spreading 
banana skins on the back steps for the 
milkman to slip on, when you know all the 
time you must continue to get your milk 
from him! 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Calls us % our bill of fare flan Chowder lanney Jo; 
Then fare, ana icuely OF aot Consommé Tomato-Okra SEER CAMPBELL 5 
wonder Vegetable MOEN. N.J,U.S3 
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You’d be surprised to see how we make this soup 


URPRISED and pleased, too. 


You dainty house-wives who insist on 
the wholesomeness and high quality of 
every food-product used on your table, 
would certainly be gratified to see the 
scrupulous way in which we prepare 


OX TAIL 


And you would be equally pleased with the result. 


The ox tails as we receive them, carefully dressed 
and packed, are as fresh and attractive as any 
meat used on your table. 


These nourishing sliced joints with diced carrots 
and turnips, celery, barley, and delicate herbs, we 
put into a rich stock combined with whole-tomato 
puree, and flavored with dry Spanish Sherry which 
we import specially. 

You never imagined a more savory and satisfying 
soup. Order it by the dozen. That is the practical 
way. Why not phone your order now? 


21 kinds 


Will good Campbel?'s 
Soups be there?"’ 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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LAVIN A 


Het your 
oyel 


someone has to coal up every few 

hours. The chances are this unpleas- 
ant duty falls to the “ women folks”’ during 
the day—and a ponderous coal shovel was 
never made for the gentler sex. 
There’s no need of anyone’s shoveling coal 
more than once every 24 hours in ordinary 
winter weather with a 


Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


Heater 


This is possible because the ‘‘Spencer”’ has a unique 
water-jacketed magazine feed and an entirely 
different grate construction, 


wan 
‘|= KEEP the ordinary heater going, 


‘ne Lhisholdsa 24 hours’ coal supply in or- 
Magazine dinary weather—I2 in severe. Coal feeds 
Feed — automatically into the fire-box as needed. 


Coal Bills The “‘Spencer”’ positively does this 
Reduced because it successfully burns an equal 
1 1 tonnage of No. 1 Buckwheat or other 
/3 to Vo— small sizes of hard coal, costing from 
$2 to $3 less per ton. 


Even Tem- 4" even temperature can be main- 
tained all day without attention, and 
perature— 4]| night as well if desired. 


the “Spencer” is undoubtedly 
iy ame the best. Not solely for its re- 


markable coal economy, but it 
does away with the night fireman, keeping up steam 
for 12 hours at a stretch in the most severe winter 
weather without attention. 


The “Spencer” — In its coal saving alone, the 

**Spencer”’ will easily pay for 
an Investment itself in a few seasons. Many 
owners save $100 and more in fuel bills annually. 
Hundreds of “Spencers” installed 20 years ago are 
still saving a like amount each year. A heater being 
practically a lifetime investment, you should investigate 
its record carefully, including its coal consumption, be- 
fore accepting any make. Send for our two splendid 
Free Books Our new 40-page catalog tells why the 


Spencer ’’ is the greatest money, time 
and labor saving heater. The other contains endorsements 
of users. You need both to satisfactorily decide the 
heater question. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
200 Peoples Nat’! Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Branches: New York City, 501 Fifth Ave., Cor. 42d St. 
160 N. Dearborn St. Philadelphia, Morris Bldg. Boston, 79 Milk 
St. St. Louis, Century Bldg. Detroit, Ford Bldg. Buffalo, White 
Bldg. Canadian Sales Representatives: Winnipeg, The 
Waldon Co., 92 Princess St. Toronto, The Waldon Co., 

J 208 l_umsden Bldg. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


DRAWN BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


BOUT the time Colonel Roosevelt car- 

ried Pennsylvania, and thereafter for 

a space, President Taft became a little 

introspective. ‘‘What is the matter with 

me?” he asked many visitors. ‘‘ What 

have I done and what have I not done? 
Where does the trouble lie?”’ 

On most of the occasions the President 
tried to answer his questions himself. He 
only partially succeeded, because it is 
rarely given to men to know fully wherein 
they fail, any more than it is given to them 
to know fully wherein they win. His con- 
clusions are interesting. All in all, the 
President thinks he hasn’t been partisan 
enough, although he is not sorry that he 
has not; he thinks he has not been active 
enough in some particulars, although he 
cannot point out any particular inactivity; 
he thinks his quality of speech and of mind 
forbids a popular appeal, and he is quite 
right about that; he admits he does not 
understand the viewpoint of the people 
who make up the bulk of the voting popu- 
lation, and looks at their wants and views 
their desires and emotions and motives 
judicially instead of politically; he knows 
he is not a politician, and he detests patron- 
age and has failed in its application so far 
as his own fortunes are concerned. 

The President thinks he might not be in 
his present difficulties if he were able to 
speak to the people in a manner that would 
rouse their enthusiasm, instead of talking 
to them as a judge. He admits his great 
difficulty in composing his state papers and 
his speeches. He envies the man—say, 


Roosevelt, or any other experienced pub- 
licist—who composes readily. With him 
composition is a long and arduous labor. 
He starts far enough ahead and makes a 
draft of what he wants to say. Then he 
revises and revises, and cuts out and puts 
in, and changes and shifts words, and bal- 
ances sentences and tries to get exact and 
judicial and legal shades of meaning, and 
works and worries and changes again, 
and usually in the frenzy of despair at the 
last moment gets something ready with 
which he is not satisfied and which he 
realizes, as do his hearers and his readers, 
is entirely judicial in character and has no 
particular popular appeal. 

He analyzes himself in other ways, but 
he need not go much farther. A judge isa 
very estimable and a very necessary person, 
but aman who has been a judge practically 
all his life is not a man likely to be a popu- 
lar president of the United States. The 
president of the United States must be an 
administrator, an executive. That is his 
job. The laws are made for him by Con- 


gress, and it is his business to execute the 


** Thank You, No!’ 


laws and see to it that they are executed. 
A man who has been on the bench a long 
time often lacks the initiative quality of 
mind. He may have had it once, but his 
occupation as a judge does not employ that 
faculty. He rarely takes the initiative. 
The lawyers who appear before him do 
that. They prepare their cases, argue them 
and hand him up their briefs. It isn’t 
the judge’s province to start anything, 
to initiate anything, to direct anything, to 
administer anything or to do anything but 
decide on the law. He judges. 

Mr. Taft made the great mistake, when 
he became president, of trying to continue 
on as a judge instead of dropping his judi- 
cial characteristics and taking an execu- 
tive poSition. He played poor politics in 
most instances, because he persisted in 
looking at his political problems from a 
judicial instead of from a political angle. 
It is possible that until lately he did not 
think of the presidency as a political office. 
At any rate he has given little evidence 
that he has so thought of it; whereas, the 
presidency of the United States is the most 
important political office in the world. Our 
system of government and our system of 
patronage make it so. This has been a 
government by parties, and the titular head 
of the party has been the president. Politi- 
cal parties can only be maintained by poli- 
tics, and there is no divorcing the presidency 
and politics until our system of government 
is changed, until the people vote directly 
for their choice for president without organ- 
ization intervention, and until a longer term 
is given our presidents and they are made 
ineligible for reélection. 

Politics, as played in this country —and 
in every other, for a matter of that—is 
based on power, and power is based on 
patronage. Mr. Taft does not understand 
patronage, although he has been a consist- 
ent officeholder ever since he was in the 
early twenties. To him patronage is extra- 
judicial. Therefore, he failed first and 
hardest as a political president because he 
failed lamentably in the appropriation of 
his patronage. He usually tried to get 
men for places who were best fitted for 
those places, and canvassed their claims 
quite apart from political considerations. 
Also, he kept searching, like a judge, for new 
evidence, for new interpretations, until in 
many instances his appointments were 
worse than they would have been had they 
been frankly political, and in almost every 
instance they failed of their political pur- 
pose in giving Mr. Taft that support of 
which he is now so sorely in need. 

When he did try to be political he made 
such a mess of it that he might have fared 
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better had he kept to the judicial slant. 
He endeavored to be fair and judicial. He 
was judicial, but he was not fair in a party 
sense, and he made very few friends. Few 
really hate him, but few really love him. 
He is there in the White House, and that 
is about all that can be said. His judicial 
temperament—one of the worst things that 
has happened to the Republican party in a 
generation was the development of Mr. 
Taft’s judicial temperament —has allied no- 
body to him. It hasn’t held the boys back 
in the statesin step. It hasn’t put them out 
on the firing line for him. It hasn’t given 
him anything but perfunctory support in 
his campaign for renomination. It hasn’t 
excited popular imagination. It hasn’t 
rallied his party. It has led him into polit- 
ical blunders that may easily be classed as 
political crimes, considered in a party sense. 
He never has fully appreciated the need 
of party spirit and the infusion of party 
loyalty and the need of party support, 
which can only be obtained by reciprocal 
party support on his part. He believes that 
he has done his best as President, and thinks 
that should entitle him to a renomination 
and areélection. So it might, if the people 
were all of the same manner of thinking as 
Taft. However, the people are not of that 
manner of thinking. They are partisans. 
They want action. They want a president 
in the White House who does things in a 
way they understand, not in a way a judge, 
whom they do not understand, would be 
apt to do them and has done them. 
Under our present system it is incon- 
ceivable—or was—that any man could be 
president of the United States and not 
secure a renomination from his party if he 
wanted it. Of course this statement must 
be considered in the light that the man who 
is president does nothing flagrant to arouse 
the people against him. I mean a man who 
goes steadily along attending to his duties, 
making no bad breaks and accepting the 
dictum of his party. Such a man could, in 
his first year, so sew up things for himself, 
as the system now is, that no man living 
could take the nomination away from him, 
provided there was no war or other great 
national crisis to produce a popular hero. 


What They Told Him 


Mr. Taft didn’t begin sewing in time. 
He was credulous. He was easy-going. He 
liked the physical pleasures of the presi- 


dency. He liked the spat-spat of applaud- | 


ing hands, the travel, the meeting of 
people, the glitter and tinsel of it, and he 
neglected his fences in the complaisant 
belief that it would all come out right in 
the end. When he did begin to try to sew 
things up he found the thread was tangled 
and knotted. 

When wellwishers came and told him he 
was losing ground in the country he scoffed 
at them and told them they were unduly 
nervous and scared at bogies. He wouldn’t 
listen to bad news. 

Then there came a partial awakening. 
He found out that the country looked at 
him as a good fellow, but as not much of a 
president. Every time he tried to do some- 
thing political he took advice of men in 
whom the country had no faith. He let 
Aldrich and Cannon and the rest deceive 
him with the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, and 
let them lead him into the defense of that 
measure. He blundered along in various 
ways and when it came time for him to get 
to work if he wanted a renomination, he 
was forced to rely on the efforts of profes- 
sional politicians, most of whom have no 
use for him, and he didn’t begin to take 
their advice early enough. 

Until a few months ago his campaign 
for renomination never progressed farther 
than the announcement stage. He thought 
that was enough. Then when he woke up 
he had nobody to turn to. He had no man- 
agers, no |directors. They told him, for 
example, that Maine would surely be all 
right, and Maine went for Roosevelt. They 
told him Pennsylvania would be for him 
in the primaries, and Pennsylvania went 
almost solidly for Roosevelt. The sad fact 
is that the country has no faith in Taft as a 
president, although viewing him as a good- 
hearted, good-natured, well-meaning man. 
He missed his opportunities. He was easy- 
going instead of positive. He listened 
instead of initiating. He was forced in- 
stead of forcing. He complied instead of 
commanding. He was a judge instead 
of an executive. He was pleasant instead 
of positive. He was non-political when 
he should have been political. He was 
political when it was too late. 
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HERE are 20 


ways of sav- 
ing money 
in your mail 
basket right 
now— 


By specifying Ham- 
mermill Bond forscores 
of uses of paperin office 
or factory you get better 
results at a fraction of 
your present cost. 


ILL BOND 


is equal in appearance to the most expensive bond 


papers. 


Its surface gives a clean-cut clearness to type- 


writer type, and that stand-out distinction to your print- 
ing and engraving you so much admire. 


Send for handsome free samples of Hammermill Bond. 
Compare it with the paper you are using. Then 
compare the prices. Then surprise yourself with the 
yearly saving you can effect in your business by using 
Hammermill Bond for any of the following purposes: 


Adding Machines Cash Registers 

Address Slips Checks 

Billheads Circular Letters 

Blanks Correspondence bet. Depts. 
Blank Books Cost Sheets 


Bookkeeping Sheets 
Carbon Copies 


Department Store Records 
rafts 


Market Letters 
Jemorandums 
Order Blanks 
Laundry Lists 
Railroad Blanks 
Receipts 


Factory Cost Sheets 
Follow-up Systems 
Form Letters 

Hotel Stationery 
Letterheads 
Lithographing 
Loose-Leaf Sheets 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Since tripling our plant, we carry Hammermill Bond in stock in all sizes, weights 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


Hammermill Bond is manufactured throughout every process by its makers. 
This assures you satisfaction in the uniform value, strength and appearance 
of this wonderful paper, that is also put up most attractively and guaranteed 


MANY COLORS 


and colors. 


full weight. 


Hammermill Bond is preparedin white and 12 beautiful shades. 


You canthus 


either add to the attractiveness of your stationery by adoptinga uniform “house” 
color, or else simplify inter-departmental correspondence by adopting different 


shades for different purposes. 


HAMMERMILL BOND 


is a high grade moderate-priced bond paper. It is made by the originators of 
paper of this character, in the largest-plant of its kind, in quantities that sur- 
pass the sales of all other similar papers. The great public service corporations, 
manufacturers and other large buyers of paper secure quality and economy in 


purchasing Hammermill Bond. 


Write for Free Book of Samples—on your letterhead—NOW 


Albany 


Baltimore 


Los Angeles 


Kansas City Kansas City Paper House 
Blake, Maffitt & Towne Seattle 
Washington, R. P. Andrews Paper Co, 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET HAMMERMILL BOND 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Dobler & Mudge 

Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 
‘on 


Minneapolis John Leslie Paper Co. 
New York City Merriam Paper Co. 
New York City Union Card & Paper Co. 


Bay State Paper Co. Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Buffalo Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia I. N. Megargee & Co. 
Chicago Dearborn Paper Co. Pittsburgh Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati The Whitaker Paper Co. Portland, Ore. Blake, McFall & Co. 
Cleveland Petrequin Paper Co. Richmond Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
Denver, Carter, Rice& Carpenter PaperCo. Rochester Alling & Cory Co. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. St. Louis Mack & Elliott Paper Co. 
Detroit Beecher, Peck & Lewis St. Paul Wright, Barrett & Stillwell 
Indianapolis Crescent Paper Co. Salt Lake City Carpenter Paper Co. 


offitt & Towne 


San Francisco Blake, 
American Paper Co, 
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ETTER than 
costly dainties 
and liqueurs is the 
(zs appetizer made with 


© SNIDER’S 


| TOMATO 


CATSUP. 


It is a well-known fact that 
Snider's Catsup has a bene- 


——— 
tA 


iy 

- ficial effect. Used as an ap- 
( petizer at the beginning of any 
Se meal, the catsup acts as a gentle 
aad and wholesome stimulant. 
af 


For all dishes improved by a 
tomato sauce, use the following 
favorite recipe: 


Snider Tomato Sauce 


y | 1 tablespoon butter; 

1 tablespoon flour; 

| 4g cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup; 
1 cup hot water. 

Heat the butter thoroughly in a granite 
pan, stir in the four until smooth, then 
Boil for two 


add catsup and water. 
minutes, Stirring constantly. 

For spaghetti and macaroni add some 
“snappy " grated cheese. 


] Paramount care is exercised, each 
i} . . 
and every season, in selecting the 
| tomatoes to be used in Snider’s; 
| equal care is used in buying all 
| the materials. Only the choicest, 
| | purest, highest priced ingredients 
| are ever used for Snider’s — 
uniformly superior. 
The catsup bottle is as necessary as the 
salt shaker to the cook who knows how 
to make things good with little trouble. 
Use it in gravies, meat sauces, soups; as 
a relish for steaks, chops, cold meats; on 
fish, hot or cold, and oysters in all styles. 


Snider Process Pork & Beans is a most 
wholesome, delicious food and real/y 
ready. 


come ‘‘for the sake of the sauce.”? It 


| | Snider’s Chili Sauce makes dinner wel- 
| 
| gives the zest incomparable. 


\ 

} 

} 
You know what you get when 
| | you buy Snider’s—the foods 


@ of quality. ey 
It's the Process ret 


<3 JHE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO. 
| CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


| 
All Snider 
| Products 
comply with 
1} all pure 
\ food laws 
| of the 
World 
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low’s Busimess Why 


HEN a distinguished man makes 

observations upon a popular theme 
he has many listeners, and if the topic is 
of more than local concern the world even 
becomes deeply attentive. In his budget 
speech before the House of Commons 
recently, England's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lloyd George, said: ‘‘ Trade 
throughout the world appears to be in an 
exceptionally healthy condition. The con- 
ditions in the United States are stronger 
than they have been for years, and instead 
of the devastating cyclone we had a few 
years ago from across the Atlantic we are 
likely now to have a steady tradewind. 
There is only one disturbing factor—the 
presidential election; but I do not think 
that is going to have a very serious effect 
on the trade of the United States. That is 
full of hope for our trade here.” 

There can be no question that conditions 
in this country are superior to what they 
were a few years ago when business was 
being run under high pressure and wealth 
on paper was being accumulated with great 
rapidity. It was at that time that the pres- 
sure became so high that an explosion oc- 
curred, and after that the cyclone to which 
the chancellor probably alludes. Following 
the cyclone, there was a brief calm and re- 
newal of activities that threatened another 
explosion, though happily the pressure was 
relieved before necessity for the other ex- 
plosion developed. From that time forward 
there has been avoidance of pressure of 
every sort, and it is to be hoped that con- 
ditions have improved somewhat through 
liquidation and general slowing down of 
enterprise. 

There is no doubt that business is in 
large volume. That has been frequently 
asserted in this department, and it has been 
as often asserted that profits were far from 
satisfactory, far from what they have been 
in prosperous eras. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether henceforth there is to 
be a “‘steady tradewind,” as the chancellor 
remarks, or whether the winds of trade are 
to be, as in the past, highly fluctuating, the 
high winds culminating in the cyclone and 
after that the calm. 


Mr. Common People to the Front 


There appears to be about the present 
situation that which has not always char- 
acterized situations, in that the general 
Government comprises a factor through its 
interference with the usual course of affairs. 
In bygone days the large corporations were 
wont to conduct their affairs about as they 
liked, and if there was need of increased 
revenue they proceeded to advance prices 
for whatever they had to sell, whether 
commodities or transportation; and the 
advance in prices was wont to stimulate 
purchases for consumption and, therefore, 
activity. Now the railroads cannot raise 
traffic rates without the approval of a 
Government commission, and tosecure that 
permission is tedious. Furthermore, in 
bygone days the protected interests of the 
country practically controlled tariff legis- 
lation and won great advantages by that 
means. Today it is not quite as it used to 
be, and there is tariff legislation pending 
that seeks in part to benefit the consumer. 
There is, in truth, endeavor to distribute the 
burdens of taxation more equably than here- 
tofore, and to make those who have wealth 
pay a proportionate part of the taxes; and 
by ‘‘those”’ are meant corporations as well 
as individuals. Of tax-dodgers there have 
been many in the past, and they still sur- 
vive. To that extent do they survive that 
there is a movement in some of the states 
where taxes are assessed locally to have 
the personal tax assessed by the state, to 
the end that there may be no shifting of 
residence about tax day, and no private 
arrangement between men of wealth and 
local assessors whereby the levy may be 
less than it would legally be if all property 
were taxed. It must indeed be obvious to 
the observing individual that old conditions 

- of favoritism in matters of taxation and 
legislation are passing away, and that the 
slogan, ‘‘of the people, for the people and 
by the people,’’ indeed possesses a depth of 
meaning and significance. Old things are 
truly passing away, and the Constitution 
of the nation is being given an interpreta- 
tion, if not new, at least different from what 
it has latterly had in practice. 

Now these things are disturbing, in so 


| far as they upset notions that have long 


obtained and interfere with business prac- 
tices that have at least been tolerated, if 
not admitted to be just. It is through 
politics, legislation and the judiciary that 
the new conception of things seeks expres- 
sion and is being enforced. Nor is the 
expression by any means complete. The 
impending election of a president and a 
House of Representatives will not com- 
plete the reformation that has been begun, 
and, therefore, it is probable that the cause 
of business unsettlement, in so far as it is 
civie, will continue operative and influential 
for a considerable time. In so far as the 
cause is economic it will in due season pass, 
though probably not immediately, for the 
readjustment of the relation of costs to 
profit, of income to outgo, does not seem 
to be finished. Nor have the people of the 
United States as yet learned the secret of 
saving that makes of a people a nation of 
investors, of which the most remarkable 
example on the earth is the French nation. 


Learning the Lesson of Thrift 


The wonderful success of a loan of 300,- 
000,000 francs—$60,000,000—brought out 
of Paris a short time ago has challenged the 
wonder of financiers in many countries. 
The loan was guaranteed by the general 
government, and was offered to net a little 
better than four per cent, making it very 
choice, even when compared with rentes. 
The loan was many times oversubscribed, 
the peasantry taking a large amount and 
being prepared to pay for it. The French 
people live frugally, invest extensively and 
speculate very little. It is a far reach from 
the habits of the French in this particular 
to the habits of the people of like social 
standing in this country. Prosperity in 
France is well-nigh continuous, as it might 
probably be here if there were reform in 
certain customs and practices. The trend 
here is toward concentration of wealth; 
comparatively few people, in numbers, are 
investors, and between investors and 
bankers do not exist the cordial and mutual 
relations to be found in France. The 
French save and invest, trusting in the 
indorsement of their bankers. Americans, 
as a whole, spend, and the country is sub- 
ject to great trade convulsions. There are 
people who are asking whether these con- 
vulsions will not be less marked hereafter; 
whether booms will not be avoided more 
than heretofore, and reactions conse- 
quently be avoided to the same degree. 
The desirability of avoidance of both booms 
and collapses is manifest, but the assurance 
that this happy experience will be met is 
not strong. It is feared that this country 
has yet to learn the meaning and the source 
of true and abiding prosperity before it ean 
come into possession of it. There are signs 
that the country is learning—the lesson 
being undoubtedly a hard one. 

Turning from general to specifie con- 
siderations, there is much of interest in the 
existing business and financial situations 
in the United States. The bank clearings 
of the country in March showed a gain of 
7.7 per cent, compared with the month last 
year, gross clearings having been $14,454,- 
829,964, against $13,411,960,794 in 1911 
and $15,008,961,288 in 1910. There was 
a gain the country through, barring the 
Western states. New York and Boston 
each gained over 10 per cent, and both 
cities had the advantage of active specula- 
tion in stocks during the month. Com- 
mercial failures in March were less than 
in the earlier months of 1912, but the num- 
ber for the first quarter of the new year was 
quite large—4828, which compares with 
3985 last year, 3525 in 1910, and 3850 in 
1909. Liabilities of $63,012,323 this year 
are in contrast with $59,651,761 in 1911, 
$73,079,154 in 1910. Liabilities in the last 
quarter of 1911 were $52,196,045, and the 
number of failures was 485 less than in the 
first quarter of 1912. Average liabilities 
for the quarter of this year have often been 
exceeded, suggesting that people and tra- 
ders doing relatively small business are 
suffering most from prevalent conditions. 
That is in accord with the opinion of ob- 
serving citizens. The small business man 
and trader has a restricted chance to do 
business successfully. His credit is poorer 
and his custom is not cultivated by the 
banker as it formerly was; nor can he easily 
compete with the trusts and combined 
capital in other forms. Nearly three- 
fourths of the defaults for the quarter this 
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**Built — Not Stuffed”? . 


Ostermoor comfort lasts. Thousat 
letters are in our office, proving 
Ostermoors have given supreme con 
service for terms of years up to! 
century, and are still in daily use. 
claims of a thousand imitators ca 
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year were in the trading class, and the 
defaults were more in number this year 
than last in all sections of the country 
except the Western states. 

Manufacturing industries claim to be 
doing an increasing business, and there 
has lately been put forth the claim that the 
greatest corporation of them all, the United 
States Steel Company, was operated nearly 
in full, and shipped more tonnage in March 
than ever before. A more modest claim 
is ninety per cent of capacity. It is not 
claimed that it made more money that 
month than previously. Quite otherwise. 
Profits are admitted to be small, $7 a ton 
for certain products against $16 formerly. 
Trade papers speak hopefully of the outlook 
for the steel industry, though to what end 
these opinions are being put forth, whether 
to stimulate the active movement in the 
stock markets or to record a fact, is not in 
evidence. It is likewise said that textile 
mills are doing better than for a long while, 
and the sales of raw cotton indicate a great 
present if not prospective business in the 
manufacturing line. It is believed by some 
that the end of the cotton year, August 
thirty-first, will find very little of the record 
crop of 1911 existing as surplus. The crop 
exceeded 16,000,000 bales. They who in- 
dulge in prophecy are estimating that ten 
years hence the United States will produce 
20,000,000 bales of cotton, or two-thirds 
of the world’s production. The present 
estimated consumption of the world is 
21,000,000 to 22,000,000 bales. Since the 
average yield per acre in this country at 
present is only 169.9 pounds per acre— 
1910 figures—and it is believed that the 
production can be heavily increased by 
proper selection of seed and cultivation, 
the idea of a 20,000,000-bale production 
does not seem beyond attainment. 

Very gratifying is the estimate of fire 
losses in the United States and Canada 
during March, $16,650,850 comparing with 
$28,601,650 in February and $35,653,450 
in January, a month almost without prece- 
dent for fire damage, barring the period 
of the California earthquake and fires. 
The footing of fire damage for the first 
quarter of the new year, $80,905,950, com- 
pares with $60,907,250 last year and 
$49,130,250 for the quarter in 1910. The 
loss this year, it appears, was nearly: double 
that of two years ago. 


Sure Signs of Bigger Business 


The exhibit of the American Copper 
Producers’ Association for March was neg- 
ative in the net reduction of but 572,431 
pounds in the visible stocks in this country. 
Compared with the month last year, there 
was a decrease of nearly 5,000,000 pounds 
in production and increase of rather more 
than 1,000,000 pounds in deliveries. The 
decrease of less than 600,000 pounds in sur- 
plus in the third month of the year is set 
against a decrease of 3,340,655 pounds in 
February and 23,174,052 pounds in Jan- 
uary; and yet there has been an almost 
constant rise in the price of copper, sixteen 
cents being passed by latest quotation. 

Another item of more than ordinary 
interest is the swelling tide of immigration, 
the spring tide having evidently set in with 


‘the arrival at New York during the first 


week of April of no less than 13,456 steerage 
passengers from Europe, making 141,151 
arrived from the first of the year against 
137,686 for like period last year. There is 
increase in arrivals from Russia, Hungary 
and Italy, and especially of farmers from 
the first-named country. Gain in the ar- 
rival of immigrants is usually considered 
the sign of a favorable business outlook 
in this country, at least favorable foreign 
opinion regarding the situation here. 

In the fortnight ended March twenty- 
seventh the number of idle freight cars in 
the United States and Canada increased 
from 38048 to 18,708, with considerable 
increase in box and coal cars, previously in 
very great demand. The increase was the 
first since the middle of January, and was 
due to several causes, among them the 
improvement in weather, which had been 
so inclement as to tie up many cars in 
transit. The increase, therefore, suggests 
real change for the better in traffic con- 
ditions. The contrast between conditions 
March twenty-seventh this year and last is 
striking, the 18,708 idle cars now being set 
against 194,887 on the corresponding date. 
Railroad traffic receipts were generally 
good in February, a relief when set against 
the poor earnings of the previous month. 
March is likely to be a favorable month 
for railroad traffic, but as to the balance of 
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When doors ‘‘stick’’—that’s 
where a good plane comes in. 
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Don’t be without tools any longer—but get good tools— 
get the best—get Keen Kutter! 
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‘Eat More Butter’’ 


“Yes, ladies, as your physician, 
my advice is, eat more butter. 
Good butter has every merit 
of the best olive oil and it 1s 
a food you enjoy eating.”’ 


Meadow-Gold Butter 


is sweet and pure. Every ounce of 
cream from which it 1s made is pasteur- 


ized. 


Its deliciousness comes from 


taking this rich pasteurized cream and 
churning it into butter under model 
conditions, using every precaution that 
science, skill and money can suggest. 
Therecanbe butoneresult. Meadow- 
Gold Butter is the essence of butter 


ooodness. 
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THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 
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Aurora 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 


To the Dealer: 
Handle the high-class 


butter that you can al- 
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Meadow-Gold and 
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dress nearest distribut- 
ing house. 
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Buffalo 
Chicago 
Charleston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Jacksonville 
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Newark 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Syracuse 
Tampa 
Washington 
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Creamery Company 
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Creamery Company 
Denver, Colorado. 


Beatrice 
Creamery Company 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Dubuque, la. Lincoln, Neb. 
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the fiscal year to end with June it is to be 
borne in mind that high prices for farm 
products caused a free movement early in 
the season, and what has gone forward will 
not be moved again. Cattle also moved 
very freely on account of a shortage of 
fodder. Hogs, because of dear corn and 
the cholera, were hurried to market, and 
are now in smaller supply, although at the 
time of writing they have risen in price to 
a point to stimulate marketing of whatever 
supply remains. 

As a business industry, the slaughtering 
of hogs the past year was the most active 
on record. The year as reckoned begins 
and ends with the first of March, and the 


number commercially slaughtered for the | 


year 1911-12 in the West was 29,918,000, 
against 21,755,000 the previous year, 
24,621,000 as the ten-year average prior 
to 1911-12, and 28,996,000 for the year 
1908-09—the highest previous record. To 
the foregoing should be added commercial 
slaughtering in the East—6,165,000, com- 
pared with 4,756,000 the previous year, 
and 5,502,000 as the ten-year average, 
making for the West and East for the year 
36,083,000, against 26,511,000 the previous 
year and 30,123,000 for the ten-year aver- 
age. The average cost of hogs for the 
1911-12 year was $6.35 per hundred pounds, 
against $8.48 the previous year and $6.25 
for the ten-year average. The pounds of 
green meats made in the West for the year 
were 3,619,979,000, compared with 2,773,- 
834,000 pounds the year before. The lard 
made in the West was 923,352,000 pounds, 
compared with 723,214,000 pounds for the 
previous year. The stocks of meats in the 
West on March first were 596,000,000 
pounds, against 355,000,000 pounds a year 
before; stocks of lard March first, 83,000,000 
pounds, compared with 28,000,000 pounds. 
The exports of meats from hogs for the 
year were 468,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 300,000,000 the previous year; ex- 
ports of lard 557,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 379,000,000 pounds. The indicated 
consumption of, hog meats for the year in 
review was 3,482,000,000 pounds, against 
3,270,000,000 pounds. The amount paid 
for hogs commercially slaughtered, West 
and East, for the year was $502,000,000, 
indicating the dimensions of the industry, 
and its growth is indicated by the fact 
that in forty years the number of hogs 
commercially slaughtered has increased 
from 5,000,000 to over 36,000,000 annually. 
The stimulants to activity the past year 
were, as above remarked, the reduced 
grain crops with consequent higher prices 
and the presence of cholera in certain im- 
portant districts. So scarce were hogs at 
the end of the year that they were quoted 
eight cents alive at Chicago. 


The Public Purse 


The cost of living continues high, even 
advances, and there appears small chance of 
lower prices for foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities as the season advances and increased 
labor costs figure in price of commodities. 
Take the item of coal, already affected by 
labor strikes and bound to make its impress 
upon cost of production. They say that 
the coal strikes will be speedily settled. 


The pictorial comedy of the hour pictures * 


the workman and coal operator seated at 
opposite ends of a table, with the gaze of 
each fixed upon a wallet marked The Publie 
Purse, while at the foot of the picture is this 
legend: “‘An agreement is likely to be 
reached.”” Great Britain felt the short coal 
strike in that country keenly, and consider- 
able time will be required for normal con- 
ditions of trade and industry to return. 
During March, while the strike was on, 
the London Economist’s index number of 
commodity prices advanced 124 points to 
2793. In this country commodity price 
movements have been irregular of late, 
changes being relatively small, but tending 
toward strength. Coarse grains have been 
especially strong, floods lessening the sup- 
ply. Meats and vegetables have inclined 
upward, potatoes attaining a new record 
for recent times at $1.50 to $1.75 a bushel 
in New York and at other points, and more 
than that for smaller retail lots. Sugar and 
some other groceries have been lower. 
The money circulation of the United 
States on April first was $3,281,187,776, 
compared with $3,384,152,496 at the begin- 
ning of March and $3,230,465,635 at the 
beginning of April last year. The circula- 
tion per capita this year was $34.45 in April, 
compared with $34.53 in March. Twelve 
years ago a circulation of $28.60 per capita 
sufficed for the business of the country. 
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“Spring Song” 
From Mendelssohn's — 
Songs Without Words © 


is 
Wouldn't it be a wonderful - 
tion to you to sit ata piano and pla; 
the ‘Spring Song”’ with all the grace 


fulinterpretation that Mendelssohi 
had in mind? 
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You Can Do All This 


No practice is required to play in 
stantly the ‘‘Spring Song”’ and thou 
sands of other compositions place 
at your command by ‘the 


KRANICH & BAC 
PLAYER PIANO 


Let us send, without cost to you, tw 
handsome booklets describing th 
KRANICH& BACH Player Piano- 
the most masterfully constructedan 
exquisitely finished musical instru 
ment of modern times. 


Write for full information to 


KRANICH & BACH 


NEW YORK 
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Fancy % 
Hat Bands ~* 


New Suitings are fullof 
color—soare shirts, ties @ 
hosiery. “Blazer” co 
are coming in again. — 

Make your hat match 

Get a Wick Fancy | 
Band—fasten it on wi 
“little hooks.” Mi 

And be sure it’s a W 
Band (with the Wick 1 
attached), if you want the 
style and the correct 

Good hatters and _ habe 
can supply you the Wick 
If yours cannot— write 
Tell us what colors you 
enclose 50 cents for each 


Special Club and Fraterni 
made to order 


Wick Narrow Fabric C 
931-937 Market Street Phil 


Try it 
_at our risk 
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OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


hld under a your-money-back-if- 
‘satisfied guarantee. Thousands 
susewives today use Mrs. Rorer’s 
(ee—in every city, town and ham- 

j-and will take no substitutes. 


) we ask you, too, to at least test 
‘ Triple Sealed, Non-Aroma- || 
k Package ’’ at our risk. ] 


| you are not more than pleased 
i it—if it does not meet with the 
1e approval of every member of 
+ family —if you do not find it the 


‘t wholesome, delicious, invigo- 
‘ig, perfectly blended coffee you 
(irank, your grocer is authorized to return 
| money without question or delay—you are 
| it without risking a single penny. 

rs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, the noted authority on 
‘ng and the preparation of foods, has written 
|k, “27 Coffee Recipes,” showing many 
(ways of using coffee as a beverage and asa 
ttflavor. Write for it today —FREE—and 
qon the name of your grocer, if he does not 
n to sell Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend Coffee, 

| 


| Harry B. Gates, President 
ax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
52 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


lvour grocer does not sell Mrs. Rorer’s Own 
1 Coffee, send us his name, enclosing 42¢, 
4 we will send you a pound package, all 
es prepaid, 


1898-1912 
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‘SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


7 following the recommenda- 
3 of our booklet; THE VALUE 
'THE FRACTIONS, many 
ers have had their orders filled 
re others without this guide 
!: missed their markets. 

du will be interested—whether 
trade in odd lots or full lots. 


3k for booklet No. 7. 
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Engel-Cone 
E. C. Ventilated 


and be comfortable 
Shoe on the hottest days this 
summer 
Sizes 6—12 for Men . . . $3.00 
Sizes 2% —6 for Women and Boys 2.50 
Sizes 9—2 for Boys and Girls 1.50 


for catalog, giving your dealer's 
name if he cannot supply you 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE CO. 
34 New Street, East Boston, Mass. 
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Fluctuations in the amount have been 
relatively small in the last year or two. 
The end of the first quarter of 1912 found 
money in rather short supply at New York, 
and some of the loans abroad are said to 
have been called. Call funds rose to 5 per 
cent in Wall Street, which was conducting 
a campaign for the advance in the prices of 
stocks. Rates for business paper did not 
appear to be particularly affected, though 
they were firm at times. The distributions 
of interest and dividend funds at New York 
in April called for $84,386,600, compared 
with $80,518,995 for the month in 1911. 
The largest item was $38,815,771 on ac- 
count of industrial companies, against 
$35,734,114 in 1911 and $35,279,908 in 
1910. The heaviest payments come in 
January, July and October. Compared 
with a year ago eight companies were added 
to the dividend list. Six companies in- 
creased their payments or declared extra 
dividends and two companies paid less 
than in April of last year. The payments 
were on the whole encouraging and point to 
new records for the remaining quarterly 
interest and dividend periods of the year. 
Copper-mining companies are doing so well 
under the stimulus of risen copper that a 
good deal will be expected of them in the 
matter of dividends for the balance of this 
year. 

Favorable reports are made regarding 
the copper industry, even allowing that 
speculation has accentuated somewhat the 
apparent condition. The United States 
can scarcely avoid growing even in presence 
of adversity. There is a philosophy which 
holds that adversity is essential to solidifi- 
cation of the apparent growth of the so- 
called prosperous years, and who shall say 
that it is not sound philosophy? 


Camp Comfort 


1 following helpful hints are given by 
an experienced camper who believes that 
the amateur hunter and sportsman may be 
spared considerable annoyance by taking 
certain precautions. 

If your feet are blistered change your 
stockings, and use a folded newspaper or 
piece of bark to take off the pressure. Put 
a postage stamp over the sore place if you 
have. nothing better. If your feet are cold 
try red pepper inside your shoes and outside 
your stockings. Whisky has been used in 
tubber boots with the same effect. If your 
hands are chapped try vinegar on them— 
though it does not sound right. 

There are illnesses in camp sometimes, 
the commonest being that caused by eat- 
ing too much freshly killed meat. Camp 
cookbooks often tell about simple remedies 
that may be made from the camp supplies. 
A teaspoonful of pepper in your tea, or a 
thick gruel of flour and water, may help 
check camp dysentery, if you have nothing 
better. 

If the coffee is not good in camp nothing 
is good. The rule is to use a spoonful of 
ground coffee for each cup and one for the 
pot. See that your spoon is the largest one 
you can find. Bring the water to a boil, 
then throw in your ground coffee. It will 
boil over; so pull it back until it subsides. 
Put it back again and remove. Do this the 
third time. Pour a little cold water down 
the spout to settle the grounds. Coffee is 
poor because it is not a good berry in the 
first place; or because not enough coffee 
was used in the making; or because it was 
boiled too long; or because it was allowed 
to stand on the grounds after boiling. 
Serve your coffee hot—before it has had 
time to grow stale over the grounds. 

If you are making a long camp in a 
wintry country of the North you will need 
some sort of sled. If you have a flat- 
bottomed toboggan fix the edges with a 
rim, so the snow will not come in on the 
floor and make pulling much heavier. The 
best camp sled is built as you have seen 
pictures of Alaska dog sleds—on run- 
ners—the body supported above the snow. 
A splendid handsled of this kind is made 
in New Brunswick, lashed together with- 
out using a bit of metal. To each runner 
there is a shaft lashed for guidance, and the 
sled is pulled by a thong passed under the 
arms and back of the neck from each shaft. 

If you have trouble with your hunting 
boots, when after a grouse or a quail, try 
wearing just a pair of your regular street 
shoes instead. The result may please you. 
If you will shoot rabbits and get your 
clothes bloody through the back of your 
hunting coat try lining the back and bot- 
tom of it on the inside with rubber sheeting. 
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The Secret of Good Teeth 
is Freedom from “Acid Mouth” 


EBECO Tooth Paste not only cleans, polishes 
and whitens your teeth, but it preserves 
them by remedying the chief cause of their decay. 
For Pebeco is the dentifrice that overcomes 
“acid mouth,” which dental authorities agree is 


the cause of 95% of all decayed teeth. 


It is scientifically designed to counteract these 
acids of the mouth, which develop from various 
causes, and which, if left undisturbed, gradually 
eat into the enamel and make way for cavities 
and aching teeth. 


Besides being the tooth paste that fights “acid mouth,” 
Pebeco also keeps the teeth white, brightens gold filings, 
hardens the gums, keeps mouth and breath wholesome 
and also stimulates the salivary glands. 


Send Coupon for FREE Ten Day Trial Tube 
with Acid Test Papers 


and see by the interesting and simple test if you have  LEeHN 


a 


“acid mouth” and if so, how Pebeco Tooth Paste |” & FINK 
removes this condition. Will your tongue turn the ~ Willem 
. tz id 

blue test paper pink? Send and see. $y New York 

: a Gentlemen 

Pebeco is a laboratory product of P. Beiers- Please send me 
dorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. Its unusual : 

merit has taken it to the far corners of the Pa trial tube of Pebeco, 

earth. You will find it for sale almost every- Pa to last for 10 days, and 


where in extra large 50c tubes. Only a little wv Acid Test Papers, Free. 
is used at a time—it saves money and teeth. ! (Write name and address 


LEHN & FINK va plainly.) 
106 William St., New York .“ “*”* 


Producers of Lehn & Fink 
Riveris Talcum 
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this Spring, keep 
a record of their 
behavior and the 
aKe Murr innuune sven 
you get out of them 


We want you to snow how these four-factory-tested tires 
compare in delivered service with the tires you have been accustomed 
to using. 


The fact that your former tires were fairly satisfactory zs a// the 


more reason why we want you to keep a comparative record. 


An immense amount of additional labor is required (in con- 
ferences, comparative tests, four-fold inspection, etc.) to build 
tires in the way United States Tires are built, and we want motor- 
ists to measure the value of this extra labor by actual service results. 


In the judgment of four expert tire organizations (each of which 
formerly built a nationally-used tire) there has never before been so 
much guality—so much real durability —so much minute care—put 
into the construction of amy brand of automobile tires as is today 


put into every United States tire thru our exclusive four-factory- 


method of building. 


If these men are correct in their judgment, it ought to be plain 
that users of United States Tires this year will get a grade of 
service that is a distinct improvement over any service that has been 
possible to secure heretofore. 


Keep a record of these tires during the present season. nly in 


this way can you determine /ow great is the value to you uf our 


four-factory-method of construction. 
Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Three Styles of Fastening 


Quick peas Dunlop cae es} Clincher 


THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 23) 


They got it by trading some of their bonus 
shares in other companies which they didn’t 
care about—particularly the match com- 
pany. The gold company has forty-nine 
thousand of paid-up operating capital— 
and it didn’t cost them a dollar.” 

“They must have found some way to 
make gold valuable!” gasped Onalyon. 
“Tt’s an American trick!” 

“Piker!’’ she contemptuously charged 
him. ‘‘You were giggling your head off 
because you thought you had played an 
American trick, until I pointed out where 
the royal syndicate had put it over on 
you—and now you squeal! American trick! 
You ought only to use that phrase as a 
compliment. LEverything we have worth 
while in Isola is an American trick, from 
the telephone you’re having put in your 


| palace to the fountain pen you’d walk back 


two miles to hunt if you missed it right 
now. You’re as envious of Americans as 
the English are!” 

“But, Bezzanna,’’ pleaded the prince in 
a panic, “I didn’t know I was talking to 
Huppylac so long!” 

“You could have let him wait until 
tonight or brought him along out to the 
ball game with us. Now I’m not angry— 
I’m just hurt; and not because you kept me 
waiting when Jimmy had held the game for 
me, but because you didn’t seem to notice 
your neglect when you came out, or see this 
red blanket, or pay any more attention to 


| me than if I had been your wife. I pity her 


from the bottom of my heart!’ 
“Don’t!” he implored. ‘“‘You know 
that everything I do is through my love for 


| you. Don’t treat that subject lightly.” 


“Very well, then,’ she kindly agreed. 


| “I’minahurry anyhow. Raybee is pitch- 


ing against us. Don’t you hear them cheer- 
ing?”’ And the face she turned toward 
him now was full of animation, in which 
there was no trace of resentment. 

Somehow the prince wished that there 
had been. 

The West Mountain team was just going 
into the field for the beginning of the fifth 
when the princess with Onalyon hurried 
into the scorer’s wire-screened cage under 
the royal box and grabbed the separate 
score which Dymp Haplee had religiously 


kept for her. 


“And it was some job too!” big Dymp 
was careful to point out as he gleefully 
indicated some highly intricate symbol- 
isms on certain blackly scribbled spots. 
“‘There’s where Yalimat thought he was 
breaking up the game with a three-bagger, 


and the Royal Parks made a double play . 


of it; and here’s where the West Moun- 
tains pulled off the only clean triple we’ve 
had this season. Old Horse Raybee’s in 
fine form.” 

“‘How’s our pitcher?’’ she asked eagerly 
as she turned to go. 

‘Look at the score,’”’ he told her loftily. 
“Two to nothing in favor of the Royal 
Parks at the end of the fourth. All we have 
to do now is to stick it out for another half 


| inning—and then let it rain.” 


“Why?” she scornfully inquired. “‘ We’ll 


play it over if they want us to. I wish’ 


Raybee was on our team.” 

Every woman in the grandstand craned 
her neck to examine every stitch in the new 
glove-fitting tailored fall suit of red bronze 
which the Princess Bezzanna wore as she 
stepped into the royal box, as she graciously 
stood up to take a good survey of the field 
and let them do it. It helped commerce. 
Autumn-leaf tints of the warmer hues 
would be the prevailing tones this fall, and 
the cut would run much to the simple ‘lines 
which required such exclusive workmanship 
and a perfect figure. 

The king and Teddy and Toopy, the 
latter of whom had confused the interested 
ladies of Isola by appearing in steel-blue 
instead of conveying her usual distant hint 
of what Bezzanna’s costume might be like, 
made the prince welcome and greeted 
Bezzanna with mingled joy and pity; for 
the game was a hummer for one so late in 
the season and with the West Mountains 
and the Royal Parks so closely in the lead 
for the first annual big-league champion- 
ship of Isola; then they leaned forward 
eagerly, for Slugger Dottersis was just 
slouching up to the plate, swinging two 
bats to make one seem lighter when he hit 
her out. 

As interesting as the moment was, Bez- 
zanna was not yet quite comfortably ready 
to begin bémg excited. There seemed to be 


_ of disapproval rose as the umpir 


_ Parks’ third and last pitcher, 


something missing. She rescued 
card from the prince and secur 

pencil from Teddy. She hitched 
Fittle forward, and then a little te 
then stood up and tugged at her 
let the princeremoveit forher. T 
smacked in the catcher’s hands a 


strike. Bezzanna took her jack 
back of her chair, where the © 
hung it, and spread it the other 
should have been hung in the : 
The second ball smacked into th 
hand and the umpire called it 
amid a dismal silence. The Pri 
zanna noticed that Raybee was 
and she looked round to observ 
grandstand was packed until 
She frowned uneasily as her 
attention came back to the gar 
saw two balls come over wide of 
then she looked indifferently a 
A tall young man, standing insid 
down near the edge of root 
looking up intently at her. Sh 
discovered him. He raised his ] 
and she settled back comfortal 
seat to enjoy the game. The 
man was Jimmy. 

“Oh, it wasn’t a strike!” she 
“They, ought to get a lorgnett 
umpire. It wasn’t a strike! I saw 
over myself.” She was explaining i 
to the king, then to the prince, an 
to Toopy. Teddy emphati 
with her. 

“Tt was so wide of the plate ‘it 
crossed first base!” he grumbled. — 

Nevertheless, Slugger Dottersis y 
sheepishly back to the bench and i 
man came up full of hope, which Ole 
Raybee dashed with three deceptive 
The third man slammed the fir 
handed him right on the left eyebre 
it sailed for a beautiful point a 
feet to the right of second base an 
feet in front of it, where the st 
shortstop would be bound to scoo 
handful of hard-packed earth while! 
merrily made a streak in the cloy 
out to the center-field fence; b 
Horse Raybee had an unoccupied I 
the side attached to the extremely 
of a flexible arm, and he shot him: 
sidewise and full length, like a stree 
ing bar flopping down in a hurry 
passage of a limited express. Ant 
he straightened up again the West 
tain players were tossing their glove 
ground and heading stolidly fom 
the shade. 

In the West Mountains’ half o! 
the first three men up found the : 
enough energy to reach first, a! 
fourth man paid off the lifelong 4 
had against it. By the time the | 
dener had finished playing tag w 
white sphere, that comfortable lead 
to nothing for the Parks had reverse 
into three to two in favor of thi 
Mountains; and the Princess Be 
who was so rabidly partisan that sh 
every other team in the league, 
in low, agonized accents: 

““Won’t somebody please take 
He always blows up in the fifth!’ 

In spite of the piteous appeals 
zanna and the multitude, that itcl 
left in to finish his inning; but the I 
Bezzanna had still another spasm W 
successor took the mound in 


sixth. 
“It’s glass-arm Poosmab!” - 


“‘Let’s all go home!” 

Glass-arm Poosmab justified 
He pitched one errorless inning; bu 
seventh he passed the first man 
second, and in trying to nail at 
tossed the ball past the left end 
grandstand and off into the wi 
world 


but was only saved from 
another one on his own account D, 
fielding. eS 
In the beginning of the eighth the 
Parks came to life again and quit th 
with an advantage score of six 
in the last half of the eighth 


pulled out of two awkward Uh | 


The ) 
_ Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


| Some of the most 
- common table bever- 
ages in daily house- 
hold use contain in- 
gredients that to some 
persons are “irritants” 
and interfere with di- 
gestion. 


If this is found to 
be true in your own 
family, stop the bev- 
erage that disagrees 


and use 


POSTUM 


Well boiled, accord- 
ing to directions, it is 
a comforting drink 
resembling Java coffee 
in color and taste. 


The test is worth 
the trouble and may 
solve the problem. 

Read, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
of Postum. 


ce 
There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
x Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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brilliant fielding behind him, let across one 
run; and then the insistent demand which 
had been growing all the afternoon reached 
its climax. The staunch Royal Park audi- 
ence rose to its feet as one dangerously 
angered man and howled: ‘ Jimmy!” 

That modest individual hid behind the 
seorer’s cage; but Bezzanna, who was by 
now so determined to have that game that 
she knew no friend or foe, sent for him and 
gave him his orders. oy 

Clad in the red-brown uniform of the 
Royal Parks, he came to the mound for the 
team of which he had been the original 
charter member; and a peaceful calm set- 
tled over the assemblage as that peerless 
hero began to twist rainbow-benders round 
the necks of the doomed and despairing 
West Mountainers. As he warmed up to 
his work he rained inshoots and outshoots 
and upshoots and downshoots into the 
swirling glove of his catcher, interspersed 
with fast straight ones and slow teasers. 
He wound up that game with an exhibition 
of fancy juggling which secured the tri- 
umphant score of seven to six, and was 
carried off the field by a screaming crush of 
Jimmy-mad fanatics! 

After such an afternoon the prince had no 
more common-sense than to insist that the 
princess allow him to accompany her home, 
since he had something very important 
to say to her. When they arrived at the 
palace the prince drove away very quietly 
and Bezzanna went in to the king with 
rather a frightened face. 

“Well, I’ve done it!’? she confessed. 
“T’ve refused Onalyon—definitely, emphat- 
ically, permanently and forever!” 

“T feared that something of the sort 
would happen very soon,” he said gravely. 
“What reason did you give him?” 

“Lack of tact,” she giggled, then sud- 
denly threw her arms round her brother’s 
neck and cried, as much surprised at that 
performance as he was. 

“Don’t worry!” the king reassured her, 
patting her shoulder. ‘‘ What did he say?”’ 

“For you to prepare for war!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


© Patria Mia!’ 


Let them sing who will of the gurgling rill 
Or the woodbird’s note so wild ; 

My heart still sticks to the good red bricks— 
For I was a city child. 

There are those who long for the pine grove’s 

song 

Or sigh for the ocean’s roar; 

But set me down in a great big town, 
Where the cars go by the door ! 


The houses tall are my mountain wall, 
With its peaks that scrape the sky ; 

And the Belgian blocks are my waveworn 

rocks, 

Where the tide flows on for aye. 

When the night comes down on the noisy town 
I can scarcely miss the sun; 

For my way’s made bright with electric light 
And my nighttime day’s begun. 


The air’s not sweet in the city street 
And the sky’s not always clear ; 

But I love to be where there’s lots to see 
And the place for that is Here! 

’Tis true, though sad, that the water’s bad, 
And the food both scarce and high; 

But I don’t care if I’m only where 
Things happen right close by. 


The meadows fair, with their bracing air, 
That we find on the countryside 

Look good to me for a change, you see— 
But not for a place to bide. 

They are half a day too far away 
From the scenes at the seat of war; 

And the city’s tough, and her ways are rough— 
But the cars go by the door! 


In the twilight gray of a summer’s day, 
When the sun seems loath to go, 

And with shout and whoop little kiddies troop 
With lanterns to and fro; 

Or on cold nights deep, ere I fall asleep, 
I hear, like an inland sea, 

The surging sound of the life around, 
And a part of it all is—me! 


Oh, the country’s fine, but ’tis none in ‘‘mine’’; 
’Tis sweet, but ’tis drawn too mild. 

My heart still sticks to the good red bricks, 
For I was a city child. 

And time stands still by the gurgling rill— 
Each day’s like the one before ; 

But I thank the Lord I am never bored 
Where the cars go by the door! 

—Walter Lindsay. 
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A Valuable Marketing 


Proposition for Housewives 


AN ADVANCE STEP IN 
MODERN BUSINESS 
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Hamilton Premium Coupons for You 


The Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, by means of the 
Hamilton Premium Coupon, 
has instituted a country-wide 
marketing proposition 
which will be of direct 
value to you—to 


a 
) every man, woman 
§ and child in the 


country—to manufacturer, 
dealer and housewife. 


THE PLAN—A VALUABLE €: 
MERCHANDISING IDEA & 
FOR YOU 


Leading national manufacturers 
of different lines will pack Ham- 
ilton Premium Coupons with 
their goods—goods that you, 
your children and your 
husband buy every day. 
High-grade goods which 
bear the mark of quality. 
No manufacturer can use 
this coupon, unless they 
sell articles of unques- 
tioned merit and at 
the Right Price—The 
Hamilton Premium Coupon 
will be your guarantee. The 
price and quality of the 
goods will not be changed. 


The increased sales of goods containing the Hamilton 

Premium Coupon—due to the independent co-operative 

buying among the millions—makes valuable premiums 

possible. Premiums in the past have not been exactly what you have 
desired—but Hamilton Premium Coupons entitle you to a choice of thou- 
sands of desirable and high-grade articles. One manufacturer could not 
afford this—but our large number of manufacturers, patronized by you and 
millions, can. If you were to receive the actual cash which Hamilton 
Premium Coupons represent you could not buy such valuable and desirable 
articles as we give you for the Hamilton Premium Coupons. We do not 
buy ordinary premium goods. We buy whole outputs of high-grade mer- 
chandise to give you as premiums—and secure a saving which is represented 
in every premium that you get. 


NO LONG WAIT FOR THESE VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Hamilton Premium Coupons are packed in a wide variety of goods. You, 
your husband and your children will find them in practically everything that 
you buy. ‘Tell father and the children to watch for Hamilton Premium 
Coupons—in no time at all you will have something valuable — your 
heart’s desire—maybe jewelry—maybe fine furnishings for your home, 
possibly something which you could not otherwise afford. You have 
your choice. 


INTEREST ON THE MONEY YOU SPEND 


Just as a bank pays interest on your savings, Hamilton Premium Coupons 
pay interest (in premiums) on practically all the money you spend. This 
will aid you in your fight against the*high cost of living. 

Independent co-operative buying is the keynote of this system— it is common 
sense buying for you. 

Your dealer will gladly furnish you with goods containing Hamilton Pre- 

mium Coupons when he sees that you really want them. They enable 

him to save on his own clerk hire, rent and other fixed expense by in- 

creased sales at less expense. 

Eight million people now collecting trading stamps will be glad to 

know that Hamilton Coupons are exchangeable at their full value 

inthe parlors of practically all responsibletrading stamp concerns. 


Mail us the Corner Coupon Today 


Start in now to save Hamilton Coupons, by asking your 
dealer for the goods with which they are packed. Send 
for illustrated premium catalogue. We will enclose 
alist of manufacturers’ goods with which Hamilton 
Coupons are packed and 25 Coupons free. 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION ,% 


6 West 45th Street, New York City 

Mention a list of manufacturers’ goods you 

are now using, which you would like to 
have carry Hamilton Premium Coupons. 
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: Light Weight Cotton Socks 
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The lightest guaranteed gauze stocking 
made— weighs less than 34 of an ounce to 
the pair. Yet itis so well made that we can 
afford to guarantee six pairs to wear six 
months. Only the finest cotton and the 
finest manufacture make that possible. 
Note the high-spliced heel and the strongly 
reinforced foot. The yarn used in this 
een costs £1.40 a pound. 
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wear like iron—yet they 
are as soft, cool and elastic 
as silk. 


Genuine French welt— 
the best top ever put 
on a seamless sock. Joe 
looped on two-thread 
looping machines, which 
give double strength. Made in 
all of the wanted colors, the dye- 


ing equal to the excellence of the 
stocking in every other respect. 


One hundred years of manufacturing 
experience are in their making. You 
will know, the moment you put on 
this stocking, why men are to-day 
insisting upon the new gauze-weight 


Bachelors’ Friend. 


We do not sell direct. But if no 
dealer in your town has them, we 
will see that you have an intro- 
ductory lot, if you will send 
us money order covering the 
amount. Charges prepaid. 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 


Electric light 
is necessary to 
bring out the 
reinforcement. 


Four Grades: 
6 pairs, $1.50 
6 pairs, $2.00 
6 pairs, $2.50 

6 pairs, gauze weight, $2.00 


' gem 
4 wu 
4 
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Send 


Six pairs guaranteed to wear six months. In 
all desired colors— black, tan, navy, purple, 
slate, bordeaux, smoke. 


No need of this since 
he wears Bachelors’ 
riend, 
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In one particular the producing manager 
is peculiarly sensitive to labor troubles. 
If we have a difficulty with the union we 
cannot stay and fight it out, since we are 
due at some other place the next day. 
We must give our performance that night. 
The people have paid for their tickets and 
it’s up to us to deliver the goods. The 
Musical Union last autumn demanded 
fourteen dollars a week a member for board 
money out of New York; also lower berths 
on tour. The result is the musicians get 
this sum for board and lodging straight 
along and, in case of a touring company, 
get five nights or a week of lodging, thus 
receiving double allowance; but should 
I undertake to give light opera with the 
local orchestra what a howl would go up 
from the out-of-town theatergoers! 

The English or Continental managers 
are in some respects in a better position 
than the American. Our public is different 
from theirs. The English people give the 
manager credit for what he has done. His 
tenor may be seventy years old, with a 
voice that won’t carry across the room, but 
he gets his reception and his encores. I 
heard Sims Reeves sing at the Crystal 
Palace when he was far along in the 
seventies and had no voice left; but he 
got an enthusiastic welcome. On another 
occasion I was at a first night in London 
and was invited to the author’s supper 
which was to follow the performance. The 
production was so very bad that I almost 
decided not to go to the banquet; but 
I thought it would look still worse to 
remain away. In the foyer of the Carlton 
I met one of the foremost critics in London. 

“What did you think of the opening 
performance?” he asked; and then added 
quickly: ‘‘You need not answer; but good 
old So-and-So—just give him a month— 
he’ll bring it round all right!” 

Fancy anybody in New York saying 
after a bad production: ‘Oh, good old 
Savage! Give him a month!” It’s 
“thumbs down” every time here! 


Credit From the Critics 


Another thing—the British public goes 
to the theater with the intention of being 
amused. At the Drury Lane pantomime, 
for instance, all the people begin to laugh 
the minute they get into their seats. Here, 
the public comes with a sort of ‘‘I-dare- 
you-to-make-me-laugh”’ look—a skeptical 
“Show me!” attitude. 

Critics, too, sometimes ignore a mana- 
ger’s most painstaking efforts. Some 
years ago I produced a musical piece called 
The Shogun, in which the scene was laid 
in Korea. The designer was sent down to 
the Smithsonian Institution; another expert 
went to Chicago to view Marshall Field’s 
beautiful Korean collection in order to 
design the costumes; Burton Holmes in- 
vited the entire company to see and hear 
his illustrated lecture on Korea. Five 
hundred and twenty articles on the prop- 
erty list, from the one-wheel cart to the 
proclamation on the city gates offering a 
reward for thieves, were all made in exact 
detail. It took two years to do this pre- 
paratory work. We never got one word of 
credit from any critic—not one! Should 
a manager use a set of scenery a second 
time, however, it is heralded from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 

The trouble is, we are all so busy here 
that we just catch the headlines on the 
way to the office. Some one says: ‘‘The 
play was putrid! It does not deserve to 
live!” The play may have its merits, but 
it means a struggle of two or three weeks— 
or two or three months, perhaps! These 
offhand criticisms can rarely kill a good 
play, but they can delay it most awfully 
and expensively. There have been crit- 
icisms of plays on the street one hour after 
the final curtain fell. In one instance it was 
a five-act play. A critic of the personal 
school, knowing from the printed prompt- 
book that the third and fourth acts were the 
big ones, left at the second—and an article 
urging the public to keep away from that 
play appeared shortly after midnight. That 
play was Everywoman, which has since 
been witnessed by upward of a million peo- 
ple—a very great success. Many of these 
criticisms are syndicated broadcast over 
the country before the manager knows 
| whether he has a good play or not. 


Style Book of Dutch Furniture 


§ Distributor nearest you where our g 


higher 2 


Che Dainty Mint Cov 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Just ask your doctor 
he thinks of Chiclets. 
tors, dentists and tra 
nurses use and recommen 
Chiclets for their patients 
use and use them them 
selves in the sick-room, th 
office or home. That ex 
quisite peppermint, the tru 
mint, makes Chiclets there 
finement of chewing gun 
for people of refinement. — 
Look for the Bird Ca 
in the packages. You 
secure a beautiful Bir 
Album free. 
For Sale atall the Better Sort of 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 


Metropolitan Tower 
New Yor £ 


Write for one today; it is the most be 
and complete furniture Style Book ever 0 
It illustrates over three hundred patterns 
Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture made b 
er Dutch Craftsmen in a quaint little Dute 

It tells an interesting story about these 
Craftsmen, and how, why, and where they ™ 
this charmingly unique furniture. ; 

We will send you the address of oun 60018 


procured, Look for our Branded Mt 
every piece—this is your means of iden if 
and our guarantee of excellency. 

Charles P. Limbert Company __ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept.s, Holland, 


Chocolates 


Aiglry 
Sicilian Chocolate 


yove is one of ayers 
Chocolates. Made 
hly shelled English 
neats, surrounded by 
f ground raisins and 


with Axa Sweet 
e. 


ime of the forty or more 
arieties regularly included 
ent of » 
idient of ehiév escapes the 
inspection for its quality 
_ That is one reason every 
dy tastes so good. Thatis 
everybody likes #4", 


for Interesting Booklet 


endthe name of the Huyler 
-nearest you and in the booklet 
er Story, and how purity and 
ssured in all Huyler products. 


4 Irving Place, New York 


es Agents Everywhere 
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The foreign manager has the advantage 
in one very important particular. In Eng- 
land and on the Continent there is a large 
preliminary financial support. In England 
they have what are called libraries, which 
correspond to our hotel booking offices; 
but there they pay their own money and 
get a discount. For instance, for the 
London production of The Mousme, at 
the Shaftesbury Theater, the libraries took 
fourteen thousand pounds’ worth—about 
seventy thousand dollars—of tickets in 
advance and paid for them. This assured 
the attraction a run of three months, and 
the manager could better his piece or revise 
it without having bankruptcy staring him 
in the face. 

Another form of financial support 
obtains on the Continent—in subsidies, 
either from the government or the city, or 
both. Wiesbaden has a subsidy of three 
hundred thousand marks—seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Of course salaries and 
the expenses of production there are 
nothing in comparison with ours. The 
chorus people, for instance, get from seven 
to nine dollars a week. These subsidies 
enable managers to produce worthy plays 
and carry them on until the public has 
become educated to them. The Burg 
Theater, in Vienna, is subsidized for the 
sole purpose of giving what may be called 
national or historical pieces, which present 
in dramatic form the historical figures or 
episodes of the country. 


A Proud Deficit 


Last summer, coming from Kiel, a very 
small town, I was talking with my taxicab 
driver. I asked him what kind of opera or 
theater the city had. ‘Fine!’ he replied. 
‘“We lost one hundred and ten thousand 
marks last year!”’. He was absolutely 
proud of it—that they give good plays, 
even at aloss! Nor do they grumble at the 
increased taxes. Imagine a manager here 
putting on a Revolutionary play for the 
sole purpose of giving a living form of 
education in patriotism to the youngsters! 
Nor have I seen any of the drama leagues 
offering to finance such a production! 

The natural law of supply and demand 
has turned the tide in favor of the American 
author. The man who writes for the 
market he knows is better equipped than 
his rival. The foreign material that comes 
to us depends largely upon its adaptation 
to our point of view; whereas our writers, 
knowing their public, are in a much better 
position to play upon their sympathies and 
emotions. 

The result of this is shown in the great 
increase in the last three years in the num- 
ber of home-made plays. I believe that 
fully sixty per cent of all the plays run- 
ning in the United States today are by 
native dramatists. Five years ago the bal- 
ance would have been very strongly the 
other way. Our great universities have 
recognized this tendency. Harvard and 
Yale have established several courses in 
the drama; and there is no possible reason 
why we should not come to have a dramatic 
literature which will add greatly to the 
chances of the American manager. 

When all is said and done, however, the 
theater game is a magnificent one—full of 
compensations. The constitutional carpers 
are few. The great amusement-loving 
public sooner or later makes its own de- 
cision; and the manager, with the optimism 
inseparable from the profession, ever looks 
forward to the magic words that spell 
glory to the actors, royalty to the author 
and money to the theater and producer— 
‘‘A whole season in New York!’’—placing 
before his own people productions that 
make them forget their troubles in laugh- 
ter—or that may even inspire them to better 
lives. The theater is emphatically the place 
for ideals and the manager is successful 
if he establishes them. 


Alll Stacked Up 


erin years ago the Government opened 
part of the mountain lands of Montana 
to settlers. An Irishman was one of the 
first to go in and pick out a good claim. 

As he was emerging, after days spent 
in climbing up and down perpendicular 
stretches of landscape, he met another 
homeseeker just going in. 

“Ts there plenty of land in there?” 
inquired the latter. 

“Partner,” said the Irishman, “‘there’s 
so dad blame much land in there that the 
good Lord had to stack it!”’ 


“Come Into the Shade” | 


Here’s real escape from the discomforts of Summer. | 
In shade as cool and breezy as that to be found under || 
the spreading branches of a great tree—your porch © 
will be ever ready for any use. ‘3 


“They Outlast Many Seasons’’ 


transform your porch into a living room, more de- 
lightful and more inviting than any other in the house. 
You will use it oftener. For it is always airy, light 
and cool. You can read, write, receive callers, serve 
afternoon tea or even use your porchas a dining room, 
and at night s/eep there. This last has grown to bea 
highly important feature, for outdoor sleeping—made 
possible by Vudor Porch Shades —is coming into 
greater favor every year. 

Though you can easily look out at any time, no one can look in 
upon you—there is absolute privacy. Vudor Shades are easily put up 
with a screwdriver; and the mere pull of a cord draws them up or 
down. Unaffected by weather—the twine is exactly like that used 
in fishermen’s nets and practically unbreakable; the slats are of the 
toughest wood and the colors, stained instead of painted, cannot run. 
Vudor Porch Shades last many seasons, and cost from $2.50 upwards, 


according to width. Ordinary porches can be equipped for from 
$3.50 to $10.00, and in colors to blend with the surroundings. 


Do not be deceived into thinking 


. se 
+ 
all shades are ‘‘Vudors’’ ° s 5 
Yc 
Imitations usually have slender slats and thread warp; they aS ro Ca 
hardly outlast one season. Look for the Vudor name-plate on 0S i! 
every shade. It guarantees satisfaction. m9 & 
e v 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET (Free)—Use the coupon —the o SS 
book is illustrated in colors, shows how to make your ie ge < 
porch cool, comfortable and cosy, and gives the rea- YS & 
sons for getting the genuine Vudor Porch Shades. ye 

a oy. 

oY We 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, Janesville, Wis. Ree ae 

oS Ce 
(Also sole manufacturers of the famousVUDOR Psa OP 
RE-ENFORCED HAMMOCKS, which are al @. 
. ° Ss wv 
made with heavy re-enforcement woven into So) Se 
the béd and with double strength end cord- xs Ex 
ing. They cost no more and wear twice as Rae & Ks 
long as other hammocks that look like them.) FA 
“oS * 
3 ’ i) aS we 
6 a y 
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**Colonade’’ Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sellers & Marquis, Roofers 
J.W. McKecknie, Architect 


Best kor Apartment Houses 
HE ““COLONADE?” apart- 


ments in Kansas City, Missouri, 
illustrated herewith, have Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


The owners selected this kind of roof- 
ing because they wanted first of all the 
least expensive roof which would give 
proper protection. 


As a Barrett Specification Roof will last 20 
years and over without attention and as its cost 
is less than that of any other permanent roof 
covering, they made no mistake on that point. 


The owners wanted /ow annual charges, and 

Barrett Specification Roofs were satisfactory in 

that respect as they require no painting. 
| 
i 


The owners also wanted protection against fire and as these roofs 
are considered by fire underwriters as slow burning construc- 
tion and as such take the base rate of insurance, everything was 
satisfactory on that point. 


It’s always the same story—when ultimate costs and satisfactory 
service are carefully considered, Barrett Specification Roofs are 
invariably selected. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are suitable for use on flat roofed 
buildings of every kind where skilled roofing labor is obtainable. 


Special Note wording of The Barrett Specification, in 


order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form i is 
desired, however, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING— Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in 


printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified, 
and subject to the inspection requirement. 


| 
We advise incorporating in plans the full 


Copy of The Barrett Specification, with tracings, 
ready for incorporation into building plans, i 
Sree on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland {i 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis pOosiz ) 

New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. By i | 

THE PATERSON MEG. Co., LimITED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver ee <n | 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. toy 
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No More Than Fair 
NOTED lawyer of Tennessee, who 


labored under the defects of having a | 


high temper and of being deaf, walked into a 
courtroom presided over by a younger man, 
of whom the older practitioner had a small 
opinion. 

Presently, in the hearing of a motion, 
there was a clash between the lawyer and 
the judge. The judge ordered the lawyer 
to sit down; and as the lawyer, being deaf, 
didn’t hear him and went on talking, the 


judge fined him ten dollars for contempt. ' 


The lawyer leaned toward the clerk and 
cupped his hand behind his ear. 

““What did he say?”’ he i inquir red. 

“He fined you ten dollars,’ explained the 
clerk. 

“For what?” 


“For contempt of this court,” said the ' 


clerk. 

The lawyer shot a poisonous look toward 
the bench and reached a hand into his 
pocket. 

“T’ll payit!’’ hesaid. “‘It’s a just debt!” 


A Liberal Sentence 


WEST VIRGINIA judge arraigned a 
shanty boater for stealing a horse, 
denounced him as a persistent lawbreaker, 
and then sentenced him to ten years at 
hard labor in the state prison. 
““Have you anything to say?” he asked 
when he was through. 
“No,” said the sentenced one—“‘except 
that it strikes me you are pretty durned 


9? 


liberal with other people’s time! 


The Voice of Conscience 


WESTERN KENTUCKY negro was 

in jail awaiting trial for Apes a calf. 

His wife called to see him. On her way out, 

the jailer, whose name was Grady, halted 
her. 


““’Mandy, ” he inquired, ‘“‘have you got a 
lawyer yet for Jim?” 

‘“Naw, sah,’’ said the wife. “Ef Jim was 
guilty I’d git him a lawyer right away; but 
he tells me he ain’t guilty, and so, of co’se, 
I ain’t aimin’ to hire none.” 

“Mr. Grady,’ came a voice from the 
cells above, ‘“‘you tell dat nigger woman 
down thar to git a lawyer—and git a dam’ 
good one too!” 


A Lasting Lesson 


NORTH CAROLINA negro was 
brought out on the gallows to be 
hanged for murder. 

“Henry,” said the sheriff, 
anything to say?” 

“Yas, suh,”’ said the condemned man. 
“Tse got a few words to say. I merely 
wishes to state dat dis suttinly is goin’ to 
be a lesson to me!”’ 


“have you 


Adequate Ammunition 


INLEY PETER DUNNE, creator of 

Mr. Dooley, was dining with a friend 
at a New Yorkrestaurant. Rice-birds were 
served. The tiny cadavers, picked and 
lean, were brought in upon large slices of 
toast. 

“Poor little things!’ said the host. 
““Seems a shame to kill ’em—don’t it? 
How do you suppose they ever murder 
enough rice-birds to make a mess?”’ 

Dunne turned over an_ infinitesimal 
specimen with his fork. 

“T don’t know,” he said—‘‘unless they 
use insect powder!”’ 


Custard a la Burbank 


UTHER BURBANK, the ‘‘wizard of 
horticulture,”’ is subjected to constant 
annoyance at home and abroad by ob- 
trusive and inquisitive strangers. He was 
walking on the street in San Francisco 
recently when one of them seized him by 
the arm, captured his reluctant hand and 
pumped it vigorously. 

“How are you, Burbank? 
you?” he inquired effusively. 
miracle are you working on now?” 

‘*Well—it’s a secret,” replied the expert; 
“but I don’t mind telling you. I’m graft- 
ing milkweed on eggplant!”’ 

““Yes—yes? What do you expect to 
produce?” 

“Custard!” 


How are 
“What 


NITED STATES Sena 
of Kentucky, is bald. 
“Does being bald bother y 
candid friend asked him o 
“Yes; alittle,’’ answered try 
eT suppose you feel the ¢ 
winter,’’ went on the friend? 
“No; it’s not that so mu¢l 
senator. “The main bother j 
washing myself—unless I keep 
I don’t know where my faces 


No Use for Idler 


P IN Vermont a farmer hi 
bor’s boy to work for him 
hand was ordered to re 
at four A. M. 
For three days he was p 
minute, but on the fourth day 
himself. It was half-past 1 NU 
new hand reached his lo 
yard. The old farmer —_ 
“So there you are at 
‘Well, you kin go right 
been wastin’ the hull fo 
what’s left of the day th 
nobody workin’ for me t 
practically a hull mornin’ like t 


Hard on Father Abr 


pe CUNNINGHAM yw 
character in a Southern 
By trade he was a chimney- 
fireplace-mender. One day he 
job of repairing for a lady of tl 
was in the housecleaning seaso1 
next room two elderly negroes 
off furniture and discussing rel 
at the same time. Their 1 
through the open door. 

“Tse a shoutin’ Meth’dist m 
know Ise saved,” one of them 
““When my time comes Ise goi1 
de bosom of Father Abraham.’ 

“Madam,” said Dan, “I’m 

“Thinking what?” said his 

“T’m thinking, madam, ¥ 
Abraham will be sayin’—wa 
Heaven with a dead nigger in | 


Al Voice From the | 


HEN Weber and Fields } 
in January, after an eigh 
ration, they hired as many of t 
of their old company as they 
There was one chorus girl, h 
seemed to Joe Weber’s critic 
elderly a veteran even for th 
which she adorned. He turnet 
Raymond Sill, Fields’ man o 
whom had been intrusted 
rounding up the old-aa 
“T don’t seem to 
woman,” he said. ‘Did she he b 
original company?” 
“No,” said Sill, ‘she didn’ 
paper man asked me to give he 
““Who was the newspaper 
Weber—‘“‘Horace Greeley?” 


Unimpeachable Credé 


ERMAN PERLET, the m 
tor and composer, was rect’ 
harmonic orchestra and had | 
services of an Italian acquainta 
the instrumentalists he pro¢ 
old man, with an antiquat 
which he was able to 7 ay 
now and then. 
“Take him away!” ordered 
the first rehearsal. ‘“‘He ‘2s 


Thata man s 
flute!” gasped the sponsor. | 

“Not in this orchesta 
away!” 

“‘ Maledeita!’’ He rolled his¢ 
ward. “Thata man can’t play 
And he beat his breast in | 
“Why, thata man he fightawith 


Not Love Pats Eit! 


WO Georgia darkies were 

a railroad platform. 
’way frum me, nigger!” 
‘“’cause, ef I 
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ae reason why. 
| 


in one maker of anything outsells every 
oe the topmost place —it is well to 


feans that more people approve his creation 
ything else of its kind. 


feans that the maker, in some way, has ac- 


ihed what others haven’t. 


, the chances are you would join the major- 
ywing what they know. 


len the article in question involves big yearly 
s, the facts are worth looking up. 


Our Average Profit is 812% 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now hold the top- 


' most place. They far outsell all rivals. 


In the past 24 months the demand has increased 


by over 500 per cent. 


Over one million of these tires have been tested, 


on some 200,000 cars. 


The demand today—after all that experience— 
is three times larger than one year ago. 


That astounding record — rarely excelled in all 
the history of business — marks a tire, Mr. Motor- 


ist, which you ought to know. 


; Ten Years Spent Getting Ready 


vers 
vess of this tire is a sudden 
But we began to perfect it 


} 


30. 


yd with the idea that he who 
‘will get most. 
jurrounded ourselves with 
ie ablest men we could find. 
d them to secure the max- 
(ge, without any regard to 
2ars before we approached 
‘ion, It was ten years from 
yefore tire buyers realized 
joodyear concern had done. 
1. this avalanche of trade. 


llileage Tests 


Y facts quickly we did two 


| 

ts0odyear tires on thousands 
! — where mileage is known, 
iditions are arduous, where 
lis are quickly made. 

\ built in our shops a tire 
ea There four tires at a 
mstantly worn out, under all 
‘tions, while meters record 


a 
“ 


compared every fabric and 
Wevery grade of material, 


every method of wrapping and vul- 
canizing. 

Thus every idea which our experts 
developed was put to the mileage test. 
Thus rival tires were compared with 
our own. 


Thus year after year Goodyear tires 
were made better. In the course of 
time we got close to finality. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we found a way to end rim- 
cutting—a method controlled by our 
patents. 

We examined thousands of ruined 


old-type tires, and we found that 23 
per cent had been rim-cut. By ending 


this trouble —at vast expense —we 
saved that 23 per cent. 

In seven years’ experience with No- 
Rim-Cut tires there has never been an 
instance of rim-cutting. 


Adding 25 Per Cent 
to the Mileage 


Then we found that extras added to 
cars were overloading tires. 


So we made these tires— No-Rim-Cut 
tires—1o per cent over the rated size. 


That meant 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


With these tires of maximum qual- 
ity—made oversize, made so they can’t 
rim-cut — we met the prices of other 
standard tires. 


Average Profit 812% 


Last year our average profit on No- 
Rim-Cut Tires was 814%. 


Every penny we got, save a profit 
of 814%, went into size and quality. 


That in a factory with the largest 
output and most modern equipment 
ever known in this industry. 


That in a risky business, with fluc- 
tuating materials, on a tire that’s 
guaranteed. 


You will never get more for your 
money —more mileage per dollar 
spent — than in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tires. That must be apparent to you. 


The proof of that fact has brought 
200,600 motorists to the use of these 
premier tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book — based on 13 
years of tire making — is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


! and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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A New Idea 


in Comfort 


Every disadvantage of the 
old union suit has been 
overcome and every ad- 
vantage of it retained in 


‘losed- 
‘rotch 


(Patented) 


Union Suit 


With the seat opening running down 
into one leg. 


y 


It is the ideal underwear for men, for it 
avoids that bunching around the waist, 
the shirt from rolling up and the draw- 
ers from slipping down. ‘The crotch 
is closed like a pair of drawers. No 
open edges running through the crotch 
to draw or cut, because the seat open- 
ing runs down into one leg. No buttons 
in the crotch to pull and chafe. Open- 
ing down front does not connect with 
opening in the seat. Observe how 
flap across seat is fastened. Impossible 
to gap open or roll into uncomfortable 
folds. Ask your dealer to show you 


White Cat Union Suits 
With the Patented Klosed-Krotch 


For the man seeking solid comfort this is the 
underwear to buy. Made of finest eS with 
the special cable twist, it wears BR 

like iron, yet is soft and elastic, 
snug fitting and smooth. Comes 
in all weights, wool and cotton— 
in all sizes, proportioned to fit 
everybody. Look for this White 
Cat in the label. It is your guar- 
antee of everlasting underwear y 
satisfaction. If not at your dealer’s, write 
to the originators and patentees for booklet. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


The following firms are licensed by the 
COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis., 
to manufacture the patent Klosed-Krotch: 


Goodknit 
Klosed-Krotch Athletic 
Union Suits 


Made for the most exacting men’s trade. 
Come in nainsook, linen and silk —all in 
knee length. Knitted band across the back 
prevents binding at the shoulders, and the 
closed-crotch gusset is knitted, assuring 
solid comfort. 

If not at your dealer’s, write te 


Goodenow-Brookfield Knitting Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cooper Mfg. Co., Bennington, Vt. 
Men's Klosed-Krotch Spring Needle Knit Union Suits. 


Van Dyke Knitting Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Klosed-Krotch Union Suits. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO. 


Manufacturers of the Patented Klosed-Krotch Union Suits. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


opening 
runs down 
into one leg. 
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PERILS OF THE 
DIE IEP 


(Continued from Page 13) 


water and she moved like a sand barge; in 
spite of all both of us could do the water 
gained. We might possibly have kept it 
down enough to run ashore; but the thing 
which filled us with the most deep-seated 
horror was the fact that another inch would 
put it over the intake to the carbureter. 
When that inch had been gained the Imp’s 
engine would stop and the boat would fade 
peacefully away from under us! 

We didn’t waste any more time in con- 
versation. I bailed like a fiend, with both 
arms aching like hollow molars. Doc 
abandoned the wheel and bailed, too, with 
both hands. Now and then he took a look 
at the water below the carbureter; and 
when he turned and shook his head his 
ghastly face told me what was happening — 
we had lost another fraction of an inch! 

I had a happy thought and threw over 
our reserve gasoline can, our spare pro- 
peller, our anchor, a satchel full of tools, 
a bag of sand and two large wicker chairs. 
That lightened the boat some and Doce 
lightened it some more by putting the 
engine on our dry cells and heaving a fifty- 
pound storage battery overboard. I hated 
like sin to see that battery go. It cost 
twenty dollars and hadn’t been paid for 
yet; but there was no help for it. If we 
had had a ton of gold bars on board at that 
moment they would have followed the 
battery; in fact I was sorry we didn’t 
have them. A ton of gold thrown over- 
board would have lightened us enough to 
get us to shore—and if we didn’t get to 
shore twenty tons of gold wouldn’t make 
us look a bit more natural or lifelike when 
we were fished out. 

Doe gasped out that we had lightened 
the boat a full inch and we went to work 
with fresh hope; but fate was against us. 
I was blind tired and I managed to lose a 
shoe overboard. I grabbed for it as it swept 
by and the waterlogged Imp rolled over 
until I almost fell out myself. Doc grabbed 
for the carbureter intake and held his hand 
over it while the water surged past. It 
pretty nearly killed the engine, but it saved 


‘us; and we went to work again. 


I was working with hundred-pound arms 
now and lifting a barrel of water at each 
scoop. Doe wasn’t much better. “We— 
aren’t—going—to—make—it!”’ he gasped. 
The shore was more than half a mile away. 
I looked over at the engine. The water was 
lapping the carbureter. A moment later 
the engine coughed, choked and stopped; 
and the Imp rolled silently along under her 
momentum, with the water inside slapping 
our knees. 

I straightened up and let my shoe float 
away in the boat. I was almost glad the 
end had come. At least I should be found 
with arms. 

We stood up shivering in the water and 
yelled ninety or a hundred times. I had 
never put my whole soul into my voice 
before, and it was impressive, even in that 
horrible moment, to be introduced to my 
entirely new and unsuspected tones; but 
that didn’t help us. There wasn’t any- 
I took my shoe and began 
bailing again—just to keep busy. So did 
Doe. 

‘When she goes under,” he said, stop- 
ping, “‘you take one oar and I’ll take the 
other. Then we’ll keep together as long 
as we can.” I nodded. “I’m awfully 
sorry I got you into this game, old man,” 
he went on with a catch in his voice. ‘I 
never dreamed it would come to this!” 

“Don’t think of it,” I said. “I went in 
with my eyes open. And I want you to 
know, Doc, that I like you mighty well. 
I’m a rough talker—but you understand.” 

“Yes,” said Doc; “‘I understand. I’ve 
handed a good deal to you too—but just 
in fun. You’ve been square all the way 
through.” 

We bailed a while. 

“T don’t suppose she’ll float but a few 
minutes longer,’ J said. ‘“‘You’re a good 
fellow, Doe, and I hope you'll get to shore.” 

“T hope you do, too, old man,” said Doc 
huskily. We bailed away for a few minutes 
and then tore the atmosphere into bits as 
long as our lungs would stand the strain. It 
was while doing this I noticed that the 
water, which had been up to a bolthead on 
the back of the front seat, had gone down a 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Tt isn’t possible!” he cried. ‘But, 
My God! We’re wasting 


For the next ten minutes the water went 
over the side of the Imp like a small water- 
fall. We stopped, exhausted; and when 
the boat stopped rocking the water wasn’t 
as high by a couple of inches. 

“We may make it after all!’’ cried Doe. 
‘Come on—never mind if you are all in.” 

And we fell to again, staggering and 
sputtering as we slipped and careened and 
bailed. And we gained another inch. 

“Doe,” said I, dizzy in the head, but 
bursting with hope, ‘‘you bail on as fast 
as you can, and I’ll take an oar and keep 
her moving toward the shore.’”’ Which I 
did; and Doc not only held the water even 
but got it down another inch before he fell 
down exhausted and had to be rescued from 
a few inches of water. 

We sat and rested, watching that water- 
line with glittering eyes. It remained 
stationary. 

““We’re going to be saved!”’ Doc almost 
sobbed. ‘‘Some miracle has happened.” 

Then we fell to once more and bailed 
with such superhuman speed and endurance 
that in half an hour it was evident we could 
afford to stop and row the boat ashore. 

We paddled feebly and thankfully, still 
watching the waterline, which remained 
contentedly on the head of a brass screw 
only six inches above the floor. And once 
again, as during those precious moments 
when the fisherman was towing us home, I 
began to look out over the water to tomor- 
row and next week and next month—and 
all the happy times which, thank fortune, 
belonged to me again! 

We paddled and paddled, and the shad- 
ows on the shore began to dissolve into 
trees. They were only a few hundred yards 
away now. Foot by foot we floated in, the 
water in the boat still stationary. We 
weren’t a hundred yards away now from 
actual dry, dusty land. I would kiss it, 
dusty as it was, when we reached it. We 
weren’t a hundred feet away. Our keel 
grated on a sandy bar. Land—lots of it— 
thousands of square miles of it—smiled at 
us in the moonlight! 

Stiff and shivering we sat down on the 
seat and put on our shoes—that is, Doe did. 
I considered a while and then decided that 
no shoes were more stylish than one shoe. 
However, I was going to keep that one shoe 
just the same. It had saved my life! 

“T wonder what stopped that leak,” said 
Doc in an everyday, matter-of-fact voice— 
the voice a man might buy groceries with. 

“Tt was a funny thing,’ I said in my 
own negligee accents. They sounded 
strange and unreal to me—as if I hadn’t 
used them for a decade. 

““We might as well tie her up to a tree,” 


said Doc. 
,’ I said, laughing nervously. 

“Next week we'll be playing the fool again 
and running her!” 

I went forward to get the rope. I had 
to crawl under the engine-hood to do it, 
and as I felt round I found a loose hose. I 
followed it up. It was the hose which leads 
the water out of the waterjackets and out 
of the boat. Ordinarily it fitted on an inch 
pipe. Now, however, the end lay loose on 
the floor. 

I pondered a minute, swamped with 
suspicions. Then I said: 

“cc Doc ! ” 

. It wasn’t my ordinary, everyday voice. 
It wasn’t my ‘‘Now-I-lay-me”’ voice. It 
was a brand-new tone which I had never 
used before. It was the tone a man might 
use toward a mountain lion who had been 
eating his children. ; 

Doe came forward. I lighted a match 
after a struggle and held up the loose end of 
the hose. 

“Did you leave this off?” I asked in my 
new and dreadful voice. 

Doc faded away to a shadow and shriy- 
eled to a husk. He looked and looked at 
that loose end. Then he cleared his throat. 

“T blew down the outlet pipe to see if it 
was clogged,”’ he whispered. 

“And then we pumped our own boat full 
of water!” I said. 

No answer. 

“And the faster we ran the engine the 
faster we pumped the water !’’ I crescendoed. 

Black silence. 

‘“‘“And I worked myself crazy, and we 
threw a ton of stuff overboard, and I lost 
my shoe!’ I shrieked. 

“Say!” said Doc suddenly. ‘They 
advertised that this engine would run under 
water. What if she had!” 

‘‘Gee!’”’ I said in an awed whisper. 
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re of exploring high- 


There’s no better, healthier or more 


satisfactory way of touring. You can laugh at 
mountainous roads and head winds. 
Plan a motorcycle tour for your vacation through the Berk- 


shire Hills, the White Mountains, the Delaware Water Gap, 
Shenandoah Valley, Long Island, the lake regions of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and hundreds of places of scenic and 
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Excellent State highways and comfortable hotels await you 
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ready to take care of your wants should you require his services. 
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power. 


The rest is automatic. 


Free Engine Clutch enables you 


to start without hopping, pushing or running alongside and to dis- 


mount for short periods without stopping the engine. 


All you do 


is move a lever. Anybody who has ever ridden a bicycle can be- 
come an Indian rider after a few minutes’ acquaintance with the 
control devices. No special mechanical knowledge or skill needed. 


Get a Free Demonstration 


There's an Indian agent in your territory. There are 1,200 of them 


in the United States alone. 


Indians and how simple they are to ride. 


Free Engine Clutch and Magneto, besides 14 Important Improve- 
ments, supplied with all Indians for 1912 without extra charge. All 
Indians are magneto equipped. Prices reduced $50 from 1911. 


4 H.P. Single Cylinder Indian. . . $200 
7 H.P. Twin Cylinder Indian .. . $250 


Send a postal for free illustrated catalog describing 
all 1912 models and improvements. Do it TODAY. 


Any of them will show you the 1912 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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1251 Michigan Ave. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Pacific Coast Branch 
235 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


Denver Branch 
138 16th St. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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more than 3000 sellers of electrical appliances througho 


United States and Canada have joined hands with the Hotpoint factory to make May 11th memorable. The day 
as Hotpoint Day. Each of the below dealers (and a good many others, whose names it was impossible to lis 
open house, displaying and demonstrating the most improved electrical appliances. The dealers and the factor 
aside the idea of profit for one day, and offer you 


the #eFfoint sleeve iron for $2.25 


exactly half the regular price for the 3 lb. weight. Sold at this price Hotpoint Day only. Heats quickly and is easy 
Will doall but the heaviest household work. Works up into the tucks and folds. All sizes of Hotpointirons are disting 
the hot point (you can iron right up into the pleats and tucks )—cool handle (no holder or protection needed)-— 
stand (no lifting, simply tip it up on end). The heating element is guaranteed against trouble of any sort for fiy. 
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p Elec. Marysville: oe valet Col Li Geka El Gas Mia o Service Co. Paxton: Paxton Elec. Co. Pekin: Citi-, Lt. & Wtr. Pl. coer Diam 
: Powell Bros. ;: BoA. Robinson. Obaia ePiboiR Ree oo AM Dicer: zens’ Gas & Elec. Peoria: C. E. Stapp :: Gas & Elec,’ Stockton: Munic. pee Lt. Pl. 
-- éxwell: Northern Cal. dO ee, Soe aE pe phomee” Pensacola we «Petersburg : Elec. Lt. Pit. Pontiac: F.O. Hobbs, | Sanders. Topeka: E. L. Overton 
Mayfield: Reed Eleg/ Wks. Merced: San J Orlando: Elec. Sply. ::E. S. Pierce. Pensacola: Es- Quincy : Gas Elec. & Ht. Ranson: Pub. Service Co. Jordan :: Emahizer Spielman F 
; Mill Valley Fuel Co Modesto: W. Samia Co. Elec. Lt. & Dwr. :: Elec. Co. Plant City: Raymond: Hillsboro Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Riverside: Elec. Lt. Wamego: Elec. Sply. 
guint. 4 Hwky Mill Valiey eso. odesto: Ice & Pwr. St, Petersburg: Weller Hdwe. :: Hdwe. Ele Coe Rockiord OE we C Sellad eee ce eas “Wellington: Harvey Hill 
oot Ret er Aadaes x pl Moniaguer |S oe yee I Spare? Bosra Men. city Wir jee Et Rock Saland:: People’s Lt. it copies Becisemeaas Gates & Green. Wichita: Kansas Gat 
Cal. ee Lt. & Pwr. Cons Hawence: Elec. Const. :: Pierce Bros. 3:Elec. pub. Service_Co. Sparland: Pub. Service Co. Hdwe. Co. Wilson: City Wtr,8 


y Springfield: John Bressmer Co. :: Hoenig Elec. & Co, Winfield; Quay’s Elec. 
x GEORGIA Lt. Ht. & Pwr. :: R. Haas Elec. & Mfg. Co. Steward: 
€ Albany: Elec. Sply. i Georgia Comn. Americus? Elec. Lt. Streator: Pub. Service Co. Sullivan: Elec.’ KENTUCKY 


A. Schlueter & Co. :: Pi W D Payne :: C. W.McBath. Athens: Ry. & Elec.: bec ibnlheh Sel pcs er Be tg og Sees gerne WA : 
:: Maxwell Hdwe ils Kenny Elec. Atlanta: W. E. Carter Elec. 33 Georgia Trenton: C. H. Gieseke. Urbana: Swartz Elec. Shag, Goce is ‘yee aed. 7 
Elec Sply $3 x Ocean Park: Eager Ry. & Elec. :: King Hdwe. :: Balti. Elec. Sply. 23a Villa Grove: Elec. esas ne Lt. & T. 4 y' adisonville: M& 
Hdwe. Ontario: Pwr. Co :: Granger Hall Elec. Gaughey Elec. Augusta: Aiken Ry. & Elec. 7 a : Pub. Wm. G. \ tr: & Lt. Maysvi 
land: Northern Cal. Pwr. :: John Thoma : Elec. Bainbridge: E. A. Wimberley. exe : : - SS ; W. A. Gunther %&4 
Ophir Hdwe Oxnard: Ventura Cor dttnc~ Butts-Dubberly Hdwe M i . = eee uy — Zi : g vA & 
f 1 f s ‘ eK bus: Pwr. Co. Dalto et, g Fupides BP | , . LOUISIA 
: University Elece\ ots “’\ berton: Standard - a 4 
pays H RES p W A. Gree. as g Wat 2 2 ~ City Elec, Lt 


: Stevens Hijwe. :: McNally & BS say 4%) : ~ 0s P pus: ? Elec. Co. Donaldson 
Co. :/C_E Freeman :: C @{ SR: es f, L. Schaub. ae Site. ; = ban & tfarys: Ged. Kinzle. Elkha EWE Charies: Ry. Lt & Wt 

sth Pasadena: Bs : vi Chines ; Veage — "3, Fe . Rei YAS ibe Yhite Elec. :: Ga wun & Hdwe. New Orle 

ere ne ae annah: Balfour Haw 5 Fri So ; : ; ( a : Nee B 

c Co. Waycross: Byck Elec. Sply ee: Elec. Ev Fe: Burk. Greenfield: 


cervifie: ” Adams Hdwe. “Learv & Dieter. Hartford: City Ltg. pestanareliae 
6 Wauno, of Comfo él Penh. 
The F | | poe 
e Famous Electric Iron Air Heater and Foot Warmer Handy for Travellers—C. di t Electric W: Pad i 
‘ool Handle—Hot Point attaches to electric light aaeker Weigh ht 3V5 ite isons mre i int Fecislc Worming old ier eee pris Cn 
3 lb. $4.50; 5 or6 lb. $5.00. —heats cold corners or alcove. A fine gift. Price $6.00; in Canada $8.00. hot water bottle. Price on the table and quickly. 


In Canada $6.00 and $6.50. Price $6.00; in Canada $8.00. Packs telescope style in leather bag. $4.00; in Canada $5.25. Price $7.50;in Canada$9.75. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ealers listed on this page (overflow list on following page) 


sive. They believe that the Hotpoint appliances (briefly described at the bottom of this announcement) are 
reliable and efficient, also the most reasonably priced on the market. 

1em has arranged some special educational feature which you will find entertaining and instructive, and they join 
you to learn something about electrical appliances on Hotpoint Day. 


to the users of former models of #efoeent irons 


ou to use the very latest and most improved model of Hotpoint iron, with the element undera 5 year guarantee. Take 
hhat we ever made to any of these dealers, with 3-5 regular price, and he will hand you a 1912 model of the same size. 
3.00; in Canada $3.90 and an old iron.) While the Hotpoint iron has always been in the van of improvement, recent 
are so pronounced that we are very anxious for all of our old friends to take advantage of the following proposition. 


MAINE Elec. Const. | Deerwood: M. D. Storer. Duluth: Randolph: H. J. Baughn. Sidney: Elec. Service. Falls: Geneva-Seneca Elec. :: Central N. Y. Gas & 


: 1S. Crowley Elec. :: Edison Elec Superior: Johnson Pay :: Superior Elec, Lt. Sutton: Elec. Sheldrake: Ovid Elec. Stam#$rd: Tooley & 
een Co. ebae Suede: :: French & Bassett Elec. Lt. & Pwr, Tecumseh: Elec. Lt. & Wtr. Wks. McAlpine. Syracuse: H. J. GoseemsiMi eee 
). : Chas. A. Gustaf- Wymore: Elec. Co. York: Gen. Elec, Sply. Holzwarth Hdwe. :: J. S. aby happell 


W. Cornforth, Bedford: York Lt. & Ges; sr Go. 12 Wiclhn deeds Bast B bie A ag 
L, Finney. Biddeford: York Lt. & Grand Forks: Se otah Elec. Ellsworth: Elec. Lt. Black! Tatrytewas Westchest 
iarbo a Delon. Mecenney. Pl. Eveleth: Home Elec. Lt. & Ht. Faribault: Con- NEVADA cant WT Siearman, “Mrogt tal 
vs Y.  sumers Pwr, Glenwood: Mill &Elec. Hastings: Elec, . Carson City: Frank E. Meder: East Ely: Lt; & dill Elec. Utica: Gas & 
: Lt. & Pwr. Hibbing: Blake Elec. :: Thouin Hdwe. Pwr. Goldfield: Nevada-Cal. Pwr. Manhattan: Elec. Go: 2G. Williams & $ q 
in. ater 3 neva-- 


International Falls: W. E. Lawrence : :: Zimmerman Nevada-Cal. Pwr. Reno: Gray, Reid Wright :: Ne- 
Taleteid: fi Ppstevens. Foxcroft: Elec. Lake City: E.V. Lombard. Le Sueur: Village vada Hdwe. & Sply.:: Elec. Wks.:: Merc. Co.:: Nevada Gas & Elec. +: Newark & i€Ips. 
; Norton & Hard Bertewiston® Law: of. Lincotn: Gas & Elec. Lt. Little Falis: Wtr. Pwr. Mach, & Elec. Rhyolite: Nevada-Cal. Pwr. Silver Pwr. :: Warren J. Green, Wate} 
MereeMechanic\Falls: Elec. Lt. ©?-.of Minn. Litchfield: Village of Litchfield. Lu- Peak: Nevada-Cal. Pwr. Sparks: Austin & McPher- Elec. Waverly: Sayre Elec. 
aaa: Pittsfield: SE Bean Pore.  Yerne: J. E. Treat. Madison: City Elec. Lt. Pl:  son:: Robinson Merc. Thorne: Standard Cons. Mining & Pwr. :: Glens Falls Gas & Elec. 
Se. Lt. of Me. :: York & Boothby. pnnomens Miaic Bee Ls ce Cok Lomepanereyese-Col, Pwr. Yerington;: Dillon chester Elec. Sply. :: Westcheste 
7 : 3 . est, 
Lt. & Wer. Co. Wiscasset: Jas.M- ig: 'O.S. Bake & Son :: Gen. Elec. Co. 1: N. W. Elec.:: 
St. Croix Falls, Minn., Imp. :: Warner Hardware Co. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


YLAN —— City ‘Mills :: El Lt. Montevideo: Elec. B & 

MAR D t.& Pwr. Northfield: Consumers Pwr. Ortonville: . BerlinfElec. Lt. Derry: Elec. Lt. Franly Asheville: 3 Ward. Burling- 
ec. Sply. :: Joseph M. Zamoiski Co.: it R. Mosiman. Owatonna: Public Service Operat- H, Perkins. Hanover: Joseph P, Hutchison. I ton: Acme oF By one &| Tel. Clinton: 
Cleaning Co. :: Eugene I. Rosenfeld & ing. Red Lake Falls: Red River Pwr. Red Wing: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Littleton: ‘A. A. Pennoc Sampsoa.P ws pi ; KB Wer. Comn. :: 


:: Joel qecian & Co. Belair: Elec. L. G. Foster, Rochester: Kenneiy Elec. Royalton: chester: Trac. Lt. & Pwr. Nashua: Lt. Ht. & P P. T. Elliott. 


Patapsco Elec, Hagerstown: Pwr. & Lt. Sauk Center: G.:Hillerud & Co. St. Newport: Ralph H; Tenney, Warren; Wtr, &. Lt cS 
Sentral A & Elec. Sply. Poco- pees toe of os Ae os Paul: Bo Rul 
. g. thert ec. 33 ec. Equip. :: mmers : 
Twin City Gas Fixt. :: — Dental Sply. : :North- NEW JERSEY 


ern Ht. & Elec. :: Nimis & Nimis :: Fixt. Equip. :: Atlantic City: Elec. Co. :: Currie Co. :: 4 = 
SACHUSETTS Schuneman & Evans :: Lindeke Warner & Sons. So. Manning :: Geo. W. Vallee Elec. Bayonne: Paar Coriaecae 
‘afi Gas Lt. Co. Allston: J. A. Fin- St. Paul: Serne Nelson. St. Peters: Mason Bros., Proctor. Bernardsville: Eastern Penn. Pwt./B ‘ete ._ :M.C. How 
45. A. Thompion. Arlington: R.W. Vill. of St. Peter. Stillwater: ‘Consumers Pwr. ::A.C. ton: D.C. Barton: Bridgeton: Elec. Co. ] Bi ae Fi PitaNeweoas 
ton Hts.: R.C. Taylor. Attleboro: Johnson. Thief River Falls: City of. Tracy: D. H. Lt. & Pwr. Dover: Eastern Penn. Pwr. BK eth: /. rife Raleigh: oraline 


yurndale: E.A.Connelly. Ayer: Elec. Evans. Two Harbors: Victor Courselle : : McCurdy Pub. Service Elec. Hoboken: A. Frank. : B , Txt c i “a E 
WV. Lee & Co. Beverly Farms: F. W. & Son. ae Elec, Pwr. & Wt H.C. Rennie Madison: = aie BEG cae fe e au 4 teres ae BS 


Sibert Mt. Kimball. Blackstone: Wabasha: R. E. Jones. Waden ‘ lec. Sply. Passaic: Pu : 3 : : d 
Cohn Hdwe. :: Willard B. Cook- Warren: Elec. Lt. & Wtr. Dept, : Gq. PB vetand Hdwe ; 3 é eg UNS, e 3 a Bien 
Rowe :: Washington J. E. Kelly Garage :: Earl Guy. Wheaton: ce “H_Reid. Salem: Eloi X6, ; i , J Tal g oleae ee a 

it Co, _Willman: City of. Winona: H. B. Kline. : Sdght.. Trenton ; 4 é Ms J. } e Wtr. Pwr. son: 


: Lt. He. & Pwr. Eee. ainpson, Winston-Salem: 


Dias Garland "& Safford : 
ulsifer. East Boston: eh Elec. MISSISSIPPI 


. Braintree: Elec. Lt. Dept. Broc s bh ee 
Illg. Co. Brookline: E. G. Sawyer Amory: Lt. & Pwr. Co.. Biloxi: f 4} ' _ Be" : 2 , DAKOTA 
: | ; : : ? Bismar ‘ughes Elec. :: Walper & Woodruff. 


Bryant & Co. Campello: Geo. Soy Coast Tract. Brookhareat 
Falls: City of Chicopee :: Elec. L ; : Pdtth d ye 
James Lt. Danvers: Town of Dan: ? g ; ay LF Tas eof Devils Lake k Munz :: Impr. Co._ Dickinson: 
Dedham: Geo. D. Gibb. East- % 3. € - j :: Elec. Wire & Fixt. Fargo: Union 
‘Fitchburg: Connecticut River ; € Champlin & Nanson. Grand Forks: 
ranklin: H.C. Barden. Gardner: ‘ A ¥ 7 y aS AA ley Decotah Elec. :: The Lighthouse :: Red 
ster: John F. Howard, Great Bar- ( Sh: 4s a beet - i t F i oe Elec. Co. Minot: A. Munz:; 
P: h. Greenfield: Cook Elec. i ¢ 3 i= ; : New York Store. Rugby: Nels 
D. Gg ox. Hing- ags Christian: Gulfport & Miss, River Elec, Valley City: Elec, Lt. & Wtr. W Hag K. 
ston-Moore - ifksburg: Lt, & Pwr.~ Alexaadria Ba’ 


MISSOURI ae : 
Pr A fe Slinke 2f field. Ballston ae 
ford: Brown 4 nderson: H. E. Brud. apts 7 ; : g a esemnon. pa: Ht. Alliance: Cope Elec. Ashtabula: Geo. C. Hub+ 


ewton: W. ve BAS 8 : Pew ster: John R. Field. bard Elec. & Hdwe. Ashville: Lt.& Pwr. Barberton: 
No. Abingto ae di Ini i : ! Abraham & Straus :: B ap Hdwe. Co. Bellefontaine: Jas. A. Rickey. Bowling 


efty Elec. ;: M. M. 
oF, 


.f Wahpeton; Connolly Bros, - Williston: 
foonst. 


OHIO 


. Costine ::G Co. Edgestor : Pod ene Co. ; ser & Co. Buffalo: tC 3 ws. Green: Campbell & Coller. Bucyrus: Lt. & Pwr, 
orwood: Go ier - J. te iP. :J Sterns Elec. :: H. [ ; z art} Bryan: JU. G. Townsend. Canton: Elec. Co. :: Eng. 
|| Peabody: W. , 1 ; 4 9% cs ec. :: Weed Cpe } & Elec. :: Kuehn Elec. :: H. W. Leiendecker. Cincin- 
eading: Jas. Be Wilc 4 , A ie 3 gqmery Elec. Lt, & Pwr. Bg 2 w j.G. nati: Ww. G. Reuter :: A. Becker & Son. Circleville: 
‘ i ‘anastota: HudsonRiys e Lt. & Pwr. Cleveland: Elec. Shop :: Fitch Elec.:: En- 
Geo. E. ee +: Elec. Lt. Cg Rie. g terprise Elec. Constr. :: Elec. Sply. & Battery :: F.H. 
Deemer “ Catskill: H. Smith Elec, :: City awe: & Sply. Columbus: Avery» 
e Clyde: Cen- Loeb Elec. : > Ry. & Lt. :: Entreken Elec. :: Thompsom 
oak Slingerland Bros. Elec, Conneaut: H. D. Thayer. Dayton Ss. Ez 
Yooperstown: Frank Bookwalter Elec. Defiance: P. D. Douty. East Liver- 

rac. Co, 3: W. Pres- pool; Risinger Mfg. :: Tri-State Ry. & Elec. Elyria: 
> Remer & Twentyman: Pallas-Wentz Elec. Fremont: Shanahan & McCarty. 


Dolgeville: Utica Gas & Girard: Youngstown Gas & Elec. Hamilton: Geo. 
Elmira: Wetr. Lt. Bast & Son :: J. E. Niederman & Son :: John L. Walker 
Glens Falls Co. :: Duersch Cycle Co. Hicksville: Walter J. Smith. 
: Lt. He. & Pwr.: Lancaster: Gesling & Gordon, Leetonia: Elec. Co. 
ia Geneva: Flec, ‘Const. : Central Lima: Wentworth-Dean :: Jones Hdwe. Lorain: 
2 lec. Glen Cove: Sam'lJ. Sear Glens Quigley Elec. Mansfield: Richland Elec. Marion: 
Sgon Brokaw Elec.:: : Brown Bros. :: Utica Gas & Elec, Lt. :: Adiron- United Elec. Sply. Marysville: Motor Car. Massil- 
WY. & Pwr. :: Hance dack Elec. & Pwr. Gloversville: Stewart & Jansen. lon: Elec, & Gas. Middletown: Gas & Elec. Mont- 
alia: Queen Cit oe Greenport: Court Hammond. Herkimer: Merton S. pelier: Miller & Lamberson :: Munic. Plt. Napoleon: 
rkio: Elec. Lt. & V ; Harter :: H. F. Batchelor. Hoosick Falls: Twin State Morey &' Meyer. New Bremen: Arcade Co. New 
ppt Gas & Elec. ‘Hornell: P. M. Bond. Hudson Falls: Philadelphia: The Co. Elec. Newark: Licking Lt. & 
7 United Gas Elec. Lt. & Fuel. Huntington: Lt. & Pwr. Pwr. Oberlin: C. A. Brill. St. Marys: Jaspersen 
; Interlaken: Ovid Elec. Ithaca: Gas. Lt. :: Elec. Lt. Sply. Sandusky: Bebee Elec. Equip. Springfield: 
ra & Pwr. Jamestown: Hanson Elec. Johnstown: Ry. Co. Struthers: Youngstown Const. Gas. & Elec. 
ten Spring Her: Madison River Pwr. Anaconda: Copper Stewart & Jansen. Kingston: Gas & Elec. Jamaica: Stryker: Sloane Bros. Tiffin: Elec. Co. Toledo: 
ig}& Fron Cou ing. Belgrade: Madison River Pwr. Belt: Ana- NY & Queens Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Long Island City: Gillespie Elec. Sply. :: Earl F. Miller :: W. L. Milner & 
cpndp Copper Mining. Big Timber: Billings & Eastern Y. & Queens Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Lake Placid: Arthur Co. :: EW G. Nagel Elec. :: Star Hdwe. & Sply. :: Ry. & 
. Pwr, Billings: Billings & Eastern Mont. Pwr. Adams. Lindenhurst: Ervin Keeler, Little Falls: Lt. H. Winters Elec. :: Ransom & Randolph :: 
er: Anaconda Copper Mining :: Missoula Lt. & Utiea Gas & Elec. :: Elec. Sply. Lockport: Lt. Ht. & Schacter & Happ. Troy: Elec. Wks. Tyrone: Home 
Bozeman: Madison River Pwr. Butte: Anaconda Pwr, 7: Chas. W. Stone. Lyons: Central N. Y. Gas & Elec. Lt. & Steam Ht. Urbana: Lt. Co. Van Wert: 
per Mining :: Elec. & Pwr. Columbus: Billings Elec. Malone: A. G. Plumadore. Mechanicsville: ‘Gas Lt. Wapakoneta: G. A. Smith. Warren: Trum- 
ast. Mont, Pwr. Conrad: Elec. & Pwr. Glendive: Hudson River Elec. :: E. H. Pronto, Middleville: D. ‘bull Pub. Service. Wellston: Ervin Elec. Wellington: 
ughes Elec, :: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Great Falls: Elec. E, Ford, Mt. Vernon: Westchester Ltg.Co: Newark: C. E. Gadfield. Wilmington: Wti. & Lt. Youngs- 
1; Pwr, Co. Hamilton: Missoula Lt. & Central N. Y, Gas & Elec. Newburgh: Central Hud- town: Mahoning & Shenango Ry ::G. A. Webster 

: Lt. & Ry. Kalispell: Ida, & Mont. son Gas & Elec. Elec. Zanesville: Roekel Plbg. & Elec 

Laurel: Billings & East. Mont. Pwr. Laurin: Bdway. Elec. Novelty :: Bloomingdale Bros. :: ‘ 
Elec. & OKLAHOMA 


Madison River Pwr, Lewiston: Supply Co. Craske :: John Daniel & Son ::R. H. Macy & Co. :: 
Garage & Madison River Pwr. Miles City: pililes & Ulmer :: United Elec. Lt. & Pwr. :: John Wanamaker :: Ada: Elec. & Gas. Anadarko: E. T. Cook. Ard- 


ydraulic G 
rank C, Tea 
. Woodwat 


Pwr. Livingston: Madison River Pwr. N. Y. & Queens Elec, Lt. & Pwr. :: Sibley & Pitman :: 


gee Pwr.& Develop-  Shore-Newcom. Missoula: Lt. & Pwr. Park City: Co, :: Burkhardt Elec. :: Gas & Elec.::Carnahan & | more: Chas. G.S . Bartlesville: Cherokee Elec. 
Thon :: Gogebic & Billings & East. Mont. Pwr. Phillipsburg: Bowen Daizell :: Fletcher-Stanley :: Sply / Y Cherokee: Geo, L. Hock- 
tzen Elec. :: Harry Bros. Elec. Lt. Roundup: Newton Hdwe, & Imp. son Elec. Sply. : fanix & Co man, : Elec. Sply. Claremore: Glasgow 


J are Elec. Sea Sheridan: Madison River Pwr. Stevensville: Miss. ey 4 Hdwe. Coalgate: Oklahoma Elec. & Ref. Co. Du- 
Lt. & Wtr. Three Forks: Madison River Pwr. Twin (3 & B.S. ec rant: Triumph Elec. El Reno: Elec. Sply, Enid: 
Bridge: Madison River Pwr. Whitehall: Madison V. Ostrander & Co. :: Hudson Elec. Sply. Kennedy Merc. :: Elec. & Gas. Fairview: Frederick: 
River Pwr. Whitefish: Jaqueth & Johns. Niagara Falls: Adams Hdwe. :: Ed. D’Anna :: Niag- Foster-Harris Gin & Elec. Geary: Curtis Bros. Guth- 
ara Lead & Battery. Norwich: Gas & Elec. Norwood: rie: Thompson-Boasen Elec. Haileyville: Indianola 


. Mt. Clemens: A. C. Healy. Ogdensburg: athan Frank's Sons. Ice & Lt. Hartshorne: [ndianola Ice & Lt. Hennes- 

f. ech pia eenecne NEBRASKA Olean: Alliance Development :: Lt. & Pwr. Oneida: sey: H. Zuber. Holdenville: Barker's Pharmacy :: 

2” P. ‘orway: Chas. Allen: Good Bros. Alliance: Schafer Elec Madison Co. Gas & Elec. Oneonta: C. C. Miller, Elec. Co. Hollis: Elec. Sply. Hugo: Bomford Elec.:: 
es. Pontiac: trice: Klein's Merc. Blair: Tyson Elec. :: Oswego: Elec. Const. & Sply. :: John W. Schaffer :: Ice & Lt. Kingfisher: B. F. McDaniel. Lawton: 
Hdwe. Broken Bow: G. W. Apple. Cambridge: Lt. & Pwr. Ovid: Elec. Co. Oy r 2 Ky: - LW. Wa ye, ss . Sply. McAlester2Ghoc- 

Charles L. Bentley :: Village of Cambridge. Central E. Cowell. Palmyra: .Y. Gas ‘ x Sa taw--Ry M 3 . Lt. & WtrgSMusko- 


St. Joseph: ‘Elmer City: Bishop & Withrow. Columbus: Gray Mer kill: Lent & Burcget 5 y eGo. :: Peabody Elec. :; Johnson Fallicr. 
revs, Sy abet Elec. South Held & Clark. Exeter: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Fairbu Phelps: Central N@&@® Piattsburg: G : Kos Davis. Norntact Milli aw 

ce Rivers: Constantine Hinkle & King Elec. Falls City: Richard Bachstein. : {o} : tchester Ltg. Co. Port a ity: Arnold & Ww etherby : Ik 
s 


Mihi onstantine Hydraulic. t: Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. :: Hollows y® Fawler, : bt Wa Elec. Lt. :: F. A. Weed! A Pettee & : n E : 
. Sfand Island: Elec. Co. Hastings: _H. S. p : 4 3 Ci 1 Hudson Gas & Elec, ec tandard Ele Ipee: Ice & 


Havelock: Frank H. Wheeler. Hold rege E. R. : c gpomy, Elec, Shop :: J, Jg UG.) Rawhuska erry: Lt. Dept. 


Lexington: orl in- tt 5 u& Co, :: Weed & 3 : 3 LAR. Crea Sapulpa: 
“lec, £ wt Rudge ae Wheeler Greene Elec, G & Ward Elec. Equip. Sh : as . ‘ea 53 : Elec. 
R z i f O'Connell Elec. ésley Kimball :: Gas Ele Sok Bir: Elec. A -4 AF Siicll. Tulsa: 

Gas Elec. Lt. & Fug Vinita: El ce'saPwr. Wag- 


‘berry & Forbes, i Oy irot y : i . Walters: r Thompson, 
E. C. Bennett:: Geo. Barber.¥-@fNell: A. V. Sa £ tM Ss bee SEW atBertond City of Weatherford. near tons 
Pendec: F. R. Smith & Co : ing. i Jeg. Jo Bu inch & Haha. Seneca FH pn. Yukon; Mill & in 


él gJost®  — e goila 


a. Elec, 


Mission Electric Chafing Dish HandecmeBléeiicChafrigDish Electric Egg Cooker Famous Electric Tondtaee An Immersion Heater 
No fuel to spill—no o ier No odor or fumes—heats quickly Scrambles, poaches or Just turn on current, place Small size $3.00; large 
waysready—heavil Sig ty 2 Ornamental for sideboard or oils eggs on the table. bread on either side, size $4.00. In Canada 


Price $15.00; in Canada $19 buffet. $12.00; Canada $15.75. $9.00; in Canada $11.75. Price $4.00; Canada$5.25. $4.00 and $5.25. 
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(continued from previous page) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


sellers of electrical appliances who re- 


quest you to visit them on 


Hfotpoint. day May 11th 


read explanation of Exchange Proposition on previous page— 


you can exchange your old 


OREGON 


Albanyt Hulbert-Ohling Hdwe. 
Ashtand: Jordan Bros. :: Good & Danford. Astoria: 
Foard & Stokes Hdwe. :: Pacific Pwr & Lt. Baker 
City: Eastern Ore. Lt. & Pwr. Brownsville: Ore, 
Pwr Central Point: Rogue River Elec. Coburg; 
Ore Pwr. Corvallis: Armitage & Cole ::Ore. Pwr, 
Cottage Grove: Elec. Co. Dallas: Ore. Pwr. Day 
ton: Yamhill Elec. Dufur: Pacific Pwr & Lt. Dun. 
dée; Yamhill Elec. Enterprise: Elec. Co. Estacada: 
Portland Ry. & Lt. Eugene: Ore. Pwr. :> Hunter 
Elec :: Weed free Freewater: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. 
Gold Hill: Rogue River Elec. Grants Pass: Hdwe, 
Co. 1: Rogue River. Elec, :: Rogue River Hdwe, 

Portland Ry. Lt. & Pwr. :: Sterling & 

Halsey: Ore. Pwr. Harrisburg: Ore. Pwr.:: 
W F Shelley. Hillsboro: Owl Elec. :: _Wash.-Ore. 
Corp Hood River: Bailey & Colby s & Elec. 
Independence: Ore. Pwr. Jacksonville: Rogue 
River Elec. Junction City: >. Pwr. Kenton: 
Trinler Hdwe. Klamath Falls: Lt. &-Wtr. Co. :: 
Robert & Hanks. La Fayette: Yamhill Elec. La 
Grande: Eastern Ore. Lt. & Pwr, :: F.L. Lilly. 
Lebanon: Hopes Elec. Sply.:: Everett, Kyle & 
Epperly. McKenzie: Tri-State Ry. & Pr. McMinn- 
ville; Standard Elec. Marshfield: Ore. Pwr. Med- 
ford: Rogue River Elec. Milwaukee: Kelly Hdwe. 
Monmouth: Ore. Pwr. Mount Angel: Portland 
Ry Lt. & Pwr. Newberg: Yamhill Elec. Newport: 
VYaquina Elec. Ontario: Idaho-Ore. Lt. & Pwr. 
Oregon City: C. G. Miller. Pendleton: Pacific 
Pur & Lt.::J. L. Vaughn. Portland: Butter- 
worth St. Helens :: E. L. Knight :: Meier & Frank :: 
Morrison Elec. :; Oregon Elec. :: : 
B. W. Paul :: Stubbs Elec.’ : 
Tatum & Bowen :: Pacific Pwr. Kennard 
& Adams :: Comet Elec. :: Union_Gas Mantle :: 
Columbia sed i ap Oran Elec. :: Davis & Hull :: 
G A. Ormsby !: M. J. W a Co. 3: 
Kern Park Hdwe. A: 
Washing.-Ore. Corp._ 
Churchill Hdwe. 
Furniture Co. 
Portland RY L 


t: Oregon Pwr, 


Salem: 
ot 


éy. & Sply. 
$liverton at 
Spring 


ra TOS: Annville: Geo. 
-ranton Elec. Athens: 
n Elec. Bangor: East- 
me Elec. Lt. Bethle- 
BY : Elec. Lt. Braddock: 
n} : John J. Cameron & Co, 
Matar Carbondale: Elec. 
. Carlisle: W. N. Hall, Jr. 
Be Een STECr Champers- 
Gif G. Schratf Elec. 
Harders Gun 
Gatesville: B.S. Thorne. Golumbia: Elec. 
edit. & Pwr. :: GasCo. Connellsville: W. E. 
“fOrpenning. Conshohocken: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Coopersburg: Chas. Roeder. Coraopolis: R. N. 
Ferree. Dickson City: Elec. Lt. Dover: Eastern 
Penn Pwr. Dubois: Elec. Co. Duncansville: Blair 
Co. Lt, Ht. & Pwr. Dunmore: Scranton Elec. bast 
Liverpool: Tri-State Elec. Ry. Easton: Gas & 
Elec. :: Eastern Pa. Pwr. :: Jas. E. Hauck :: W.W. 
Wagner :: Ill. & Ul. Co. Elizabethtown: C. kK. 
Musser ¢: Eliz. & Marietta Lt. Lkilwood City: 
Blackburn & Turner. Emaus: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Erie:” Elec. Equip. :: Ltg. Co. Forest City: Elec. 
Lt. Franklin: Gee W. Feldman. Glen Rock: 
Novelty Works. Greensburg: Elec. Sply.. Grove 
City: W.A Wright. Harrisburg: Columbia Elec. :: 
Lt. Ht. & Pwr. :: Paxtang Elec. :: Elec. Sply. :: 
Dauphin Elec. Sply. Hazleton: Jere Woodring & 
Co. :: Elec.. Sply. Co. Hollidaysburg: Spence & 
Finn. Indiana: Keystone Elec. Jermyn: Scrantoh 
Elec. Johnstown: G. H. Cramer. Kane: Elec, 
Lt. & Pwr. Kittanning: Armstrong Elec. :: Elec. 
Lt Lancaster: Edison Elec. :: Elec. Const. & 
Sply. Lansdowne: Del. Co. Elec. Lebanon: 
Utility Co. Lehighton: R. H: Bauchspies. Lykens: 
R. Coble & Son. Mahanoy City: H. J. Heiser & Co. 
Marysville: J. E. White. Mayfield: Elec. Lt. 
McKeesport: Shaffer Elec. Media: Delaware Co. 
Elec. Meyersdale: Baer & Co. Milton: Elec. Co. :: 
Northumberland Co. Gas & Elec. Monongahela: 
McCurdy Hdwe. & Sply. Moosic: Elec. Lt. New 
Castle: John Elec. :: Elec. Co. New Philadelphia: 
County Elec. Co. Northumberland: Bruce P. 
Yeager. North Wales: G. R. Weikel. Old Forge: 
Elec. Lt. Olyphant: Elec Lt. Patton: Geo. S. 
Good. Peckville: Elec. Lt. :: Carter & Youshock:: 
Pawell Hdwe. Philadelphia: Daniel J. Foster :: 
John Wanamaker :: Central Gas Appliance :: Amn. 
Rys. :: Jones-Beach :: E. E. Mandeville :: Elec. Co. 
Sply. Dept. :: Walker & Kepler :: Lennig Bros. :: 
Zimmerman Hdwe. :: Central Elec. & Lock :: Gates 
& Shepard :: Chas. H. Davis :: Elec. Co. Elec. Shop. 
Phillipsburg: Center Elec. Sply. Phoenixville: 
Schuylkill Vy. Illg. Pittsburgh: Allegheny Co. Lt. :: 
Iron City Elec. Pittston: C. C. Garrison. Pottsville: 
Eastern Pa. Rys. :: Sheets & Daddow:: Jno. F. Zerby. 
Punxsutawney: Cycle Co. Reading: Dean Elec. :: 
Keystone Elec. Royersford: S. Brownback. Sayre: 
Elec. Co Scranton: Rittenhouse Smith Elec. :: Elec. 
5 : Fred R Smith :: Chas. M. Barnes. Sewick- 
jis § B. Handy Shamokin: J. T Ogden :: Penn 
Ltg Sharpsburg: W.C. Meyer & Son. Sharpsville: 
Shenango Vy Elec. Lt Shenandoah: Schuylkill 
ice Const. & Sply. Slatington: Citizens Lt. Ht. 
& Pwr So. Bethlehem: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. :: J. H. 
Jacoby. Souderton: Hildebrandt & Yerger. _So. 
Fork: Elec. Lt Ht. & Pwr. So. Waverly: Sayre Elec. 
St. Marys: Lion Elec.,Spec. Co. Stroudsburg: East- 
ern Pa. Pwr Sunbury: Middlecreek Elec. :: Wetzel 
& Gass :: Northumberland Co. Gas. & Elec. Tam- 
aqua: Jere N Knepper :: Thomas Brode. Taylor: 
Elec. Lt. Tunkhannock: Elec. Co. Uniontown: 
Hogsett Elec. :: W. H. Helmey. Vandling: Elec. Lt. 
Warren: Elec. Lt. :: C. W. Beckley. Waynesboro: 
Claud A. Haugh. Waynesburg: James D. Thomes. 
West Chester: Chester Co, Pub. Service. Wilkes- 
Barre: Goeringer Elec. Williamsport: P. B. Cor- 
ter :: Hartman Bros. Windber: Elec. Co. York: 
Stough & Lucas. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Pier: Elec Lt.& Pwr. Providence: 
aes: Elec. Lt. Woonsocket: Elec. Mach. 
Pwr. 


Hotpoint iron for a new one. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken: Powell Hdwe. Bamburg: Comn Pub, 
Wks. Bennettsville: E.C Morrison Charleston: 
John MacMillan :: Elec. Sply Chester: Pwr Co 
Columbia: B C, Elec. :: Lorick Bros. Darling- 
ton: W.V Parrott. Florence: Ernest U Mack. Fort 
Mill; Elec. Co. Great Falls: Elec Co. Greenville; 
Carolina Elec :: Gas & Elec. Lt & Pwr :: Home Lt 
& Pwr Greer: Lt & Pwr Lancaster: Lt & Pwr, 
Laurens: Palmetto Drug. Orangeburg: S A 
Blackmon. Spartanburg: Brill Elec. :; Ry Gas& 
Elec. Sumter: Ice Lt- & Pwr.:: T. M_ Bradley & 
Co Summerville: Ice Lt & Pwr Union: Munic, 
Elec. Lt. & Wtr. Wks. Yorkville: Comn. Pub. Wks. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen: C. M .Barnes & Co. :: Engineering 
Co. Deadwood: Const. Pwr & Lt- Hot Springs: 
F. J. Dudley. Howard: MinerCo Milg & Ltg Co:: 
Radcliffe Auto. Lead: Const Pwr & Lt. Madison: 
Biederstaedt & Koch :: Irving D_ Lee. Mitchell: 
Parshall Elec. Mobridge: Lt. Ht & Pwr :: Elec. 
Lt Plt. Mount Vernon: C B. Woodard gdanid 
City: Dakota Pwr Co. Sioux Falls: Lt H re 
Elec. Const. 1: Geo. E., Wheeler ::-Shakg 
Sturgis: Pwr. & Lt. Tyndall: City g 
Watertown: M R.Allen. Webster? 
Wolsey: Wm. Lindeman & Son. 


T 


Bristol: Gas & El 
nooga: Scott Bros. Elec. 
ville: Ry. & Lt. 
Humboldt: 
Holston Elec. 
Suess Bros. Me y 

Jovelty: let 


Aty Wir. & Lt. 
Union City; 
& “Pwr. Co. 


fo: Gas & Elec. Sply :: 
A. Graves. Arlington: 
* Artesia: Elec! 
:: Bacon & Han- 
Tce & Lt. Beau- 
Priecnas Elec. ‘Beeville: J. E. 
Tce & Elec.::Lt. & Pwr. Big 
Stephenson. Bonham: Elec. & Gas 
@:: Barker Elec. Brenham: Compress 
AZ. "Brownsville: Hdwe. Co, Brownwood: 
B& Elec. Calvert: Wtr. Ice & Elec. Lt. Car- 
thage: Ice & Lt. Celina: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Chil- 
dress: Ice & Lt. hes Lee & Moore. Clarendon: 
A. L. se 3 Clarksville: Ltg. Co. 
Cleburne: i ::H. S. fang oa 
Elec. Lt. Columbus: Lt. 
manche: Hoff & Harris. Corpus Chiist: 
Watts Elec.:: Ice & Elec. Crockett: Machy. & 
. Cuero: Lt. & Pwr. Dallas: J..H. Bower :: 
. M.'Clower :: C. M..Cockrell :: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. He 
Huey & Philip Hdwe.::E. T. Lectt phil: Gh e09 De 
Roderic :: Titche-Goettinger Co. :: Union  Eiec. 
Con. :: Lafayette W. Fitzhugh :: Cockrell & Co. :: 
Standard Mech. Equip. :: The Arcade. Del Rio: 
City Ice & Elec. Denison: Smith Elec. Denton: 
DeQueen: 1. & Lt. Co. Dublin: Gas & 
Elec. :: Higginbotham. Bros. El Campo: Mack 
Webb. El Paso: Elec. Ry. Ennis: Ice, Lt. & Pwr. 
Farmersville: Mill & Elev. Fort Worth: A. J. 
Anderson :: Bound Elec. :: Northern Texas Trac. 3: 
Pritchett & Son. Gainesville: Elec. Co. Galvés- 
ton: Elec. Co. ::L. P. Tschumy & Co. :: Wm. 
Rowley Elec. :: Brush Elec. Lt. & Pwr, George- 
town: Galloway & Schell. onzales: Citizens Lt. 
& Pwr. Granger: Oil Mill & Elec. Greenville: 
Beall Hdwe. & Imp. :: C. A. Duck. Hamilton: Lt. 
& Pwr. Haskell: Pwr. Co. Hico: Elec. Lt. & Pwr.: 
Hurlburt-Still Elec. Co. Hillsboro: Gas & Elec. 
Houston: Elec. Co. :: Keithley Co. :: Lt. & Pwr, 
Hubbard City: Union Central Lt. & Ice.* Hunts- 
ville: Elec. Lt. & Pwr._ Jacksonville: ‘Gragard 
Bro. & Co. Kaufman: Elec. Lt. Laredo: Elec. & 
Ry. Livingston: Mfg. Co. Longview: Ice Ltg. & 
Bottlg. Lott: Elec. Co. Lufkin: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Luling: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Marshall: Ark. & Tex. 
Const. Ice & Coal. ae Elec. Sply. McKinney: 
Ice, Lt. & Coal :: J. Dowell. Merkel: Elec. Co. 
Midlothian: Ice, wer. & Lt. Plt. Mineral Wells: 
Elec. Shop :: City Garage. Modesto: W. B. Wood 
& Son. New Braunfels: Landa Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Nocona: Ice & Lt. Palestine: Silliman Hdwe. 
Paris: Sterling P. Speairs. Plainview: Elec. Sply. 
Port Arthur: Geo. B. Butterworth. Port Lavaca: 
Lt. & Ice Pwr. San Angelo: Bullock & Taylor. 
de Antonio: Braden O'Neil :: J.C. Kinney & Co.:: 
. Schafer :: Martin Wright : : Hdwe. Co. :: 
ta right Bros. San Marcos: G. 'B. Smith. Elec. 
: John H. Fae Seymour: Mill, Elec. & 
Gas & Elec. Snyder: Elec. Co. 
Somerville: Co. Stamford: Gas & Elec. 
Stephenville: Higginbotham Bros. Sweetwater: 
Lt. & Pwr. Teagua: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Terrill: 
Elec. Lt. Trinity: Lt. & Pwr. Vernon: R.S.& 
R.A. Kelly. Victoria: Mfg. Co. Vinita: Elec. Lt. 
& Pwr. Waco: Vesey Elec. :: Elec: Sply. Waxa- 
hachie: Elec. & Gas. Weatherford: Chas. J. 
Clark. Wichita Falls: Elec. :: Carpenter Elec. 
Yorktown: Gohmert & Feckner.. 


- 
UTAH 
Midvale: Progress Co. Monroe: Lt. Pwr. & 
Mig. Murray: Progress Co. Ogden: Weber 
Elec. :: Geo. A. Lowe Co. Provo: Elec. Co. Salt 
Lake City: Inter Mtn. Elec. :: Eardley Bros. 
Taylorsville: Hyram Bennion & Sons. 


VERMONT 
Barre: Carl C. Perkins. Bellows Falls: R. C. 
Thomas., Bennington: Twin’ State Gas & Elec. 
Middlebury: Fay C. Warren. Montpelier: Const. 
Newport: True & Blanchard. North- 
M. Goodrich. Randolph: White River 
Richford: Sweat- Cummings Co. Spring- 
no. T. Slack Corp. St. Johnsbury: Elec. 
: hite River Jct.: Mascoma Elec. Lt. & Gas. 
Woodstock: Elec. Co. 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria: County Ltg. Co. Charlottesville: 
B. M. Bussenger. Danville: Radcliffe Elec. Fred- 
ericksburg: Hartison & Montague. Bes eonuurg: 
Furr Bros. Lynchburg: Trac. & Lt Clifton 
Whitmore. Martinsville: F. H. McKinney. Mid- 
diebury: Fay C. Warren. Norfolk: Woodhouse 
Elec. :: Ernest H. Meeks Elec. Petersburg: B. 
Mason ae Richmond: Tower Binford Elec. & 
Mfg. :: W. H. Jenks :: Winston Elec.-Const. Roan- 
oke: Engleby Elec. Ry. & Elec. Suffolk: E. L. 
Folk. West Point: Peoples Lt., Ht. & Pwr. Corp. 


(continued on page 49) 


Scenery as am 
sset 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


HEN Horace Greeley was in California, 

a generation ago, he paid a visit to a 
grove of big trees. Leaning against the 
largest tree, he figured out the quantity of 
lumber it would cut and also that stable- 
room for thirty horses could be made in its 
stump! This noble tree monument, a herit- 
age of the ages and one of the world’s most 
inspiring wonders, interested Greeley in 
only a common, material way. 

Some time after his visit, John Muir 
came to the grove. Muir stood beneath 
this monarch of the forest a long time, rapt 
in reverent and reflective thought. The 
tree towered in calm magnificence far above 
him. Splendidly this living, heroic tree 
appealed to his imagination; in it he 
caught glimpses of ‘“‘yesterday’s seven 
thousand years.” Here was the oldest, 
largest living object upon the earth—the 
oldest settler! He had sheltered and 
nourished numberless generations of birds 
and squirrels. He had lived through thou- 
sands of changing seasons, resisting and 
living triumphantly through forest fires, 
earthquakes, droughts and bombardments 
of thunderbolts. Serenely he stood in his 
appointed place still, a living monumental 
landmark to inspire each thoughtful visitor! 

Plans were being completed to cut and 
lumber this veteran, but Muir declared the 
tree must not be felled. Despite the ridicule 
of many who mocked at the idea of a tree 
being saved ‘‘just to be looked at,’’ Muir 
resolved to save this tree. He made elo- 
quent appeals for its life; he had peppery 
arguments with lumbermen; and in one of 
his Seotchy discussions with some prac- 
tical people he made the following assertion 
and prediction: ‘‘Let it live on; and every 
year the travelers who will come to see it 
will bring into the state more gold than the 
total you will receive for its entire sliced 
earcass.”” The long laugh which greeted 
this assertion has ceased. The prediction has 
come true. This tree and other scenes are 
attracting Nature-loving, money-spending 
travelers. Scenery has become a commercial 
resource—a valuable asset. 


Some American Masterpieces 


During the last two decades large 
numbers of people have been eagerly pay- 
ing for the privilege of looking at and 
enjoying scenery. As a result, a travel in- 
dustry of importance has been built up in 
a number of scenic localities—especially in 
those localities which provided the best 
entertainment for travelers. 

Last year Europe did a travel business 
of five hundred million dollars; three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of this was spent by 
Americans. America has scenic resources 
far superior to those of Europe. Such is 
the varied and striking nature of our scen- 
ery and such is the nature of the traveler 
that we have but to exploit these resources, 
and add accessibility and entertainment to 
them, in order to have a more productive 
travel industry than that of Europe. 

Switzerland is an excellent illustration in 
this connection. It had an array of attrac- 
tive scenery. This scenery was made 
pleasantly accessible by means of good 
roads. The traveler came. He was gra- 
ciously received and comfortably enter- 
tained. Helingered. Finally he cheerfully 
paid his bill and went home. The follow- 
ing year he returned, accompanied by a 
number of friends. Thus in a few years 
Switzerland, with an area of only fifteen 
thousand square miles, by exploiting its 
scenery built up a travel industry that 
brings it two hundred million dollars 
annually. 

In the nature of things the United States 
should have a travel industry of vast eco- 
nomic importance. We have numerous 
and extensive scenic areas of unexcelled 
attractiveness, together with a majority of 
the world’s greatest scenic wonders and 
wonderlands. All these, too, repose in a 
climate that is hospitable and refreshing. 
Develop these scenes by making them 
ready for the traveler and they will become 
continuously productive. 

Our established scenic reservations, or 
those which may be hereafter set aside, are 
destined to become the basis of our large 
scenic industry. Fortunately the area of 
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THE SATURDAY 


our present scenic reservations is approxi- 
mately as extensive as Massachusetts. 
These reservations embrace thirteen national 
parks and twenty-eight national monu- 
ments. Each park and monument was 
reserved, because of its scenic wonders, to 
be a recreation place for the people. The 
monuments were set aside by executive 
orders of the president—the parks by acts 
of Congress. Each park or monument is a 
wonderland in itself. All these together 
contain some of the strangest, sublimest 
scenes on the globe. Within them are a 
number of unique, magnificent scenes. The 
combined nations of the earth cannot show 
an equal array of loveliness, strangeness 
and grandeur. Each reservation is differ- 
ent from the others; and in all of them a 
traveler could spend a lifetime without 
exhausting their wonders. Our scenic ex- 
hibit, then, is unrivaled. It displays all 
the delightful scenes which travelers de- 
mand—shows many that cannot elsewhere 
be beheld and has some undreamed-of 
groupings in the fine arts of Nature. 

The following list gives all the national 
parks and ten of the twenty-eight national 
monuments, together with the location of 
each and its characteristic features: 


NatIoNnaL Parks 


NAME LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS 

Yellowstone Wyoming. . Mountains, cafion, geysers 

Hot Springs Arkansas . . Medicinal springs and 
wooded hills 

Sequoia < California. . Big trees, high mountains 

Yosemite California. . Unique glacial valley and 
snowy peaks 

General Grant California. . Big trees 


Arizona 
Washington 


Casa Grande Ruin 
Mount Rainier 


. Prehistoric dwellings 
. A noble, _glacier-crowned 
mountain 


Crater Lake Oregon. . Lake in extinct crater 
Pas Oklahoma. . Mineral springs 
Wind Cave . South Dakota Caverns 
Sully’s Hill . North Dakota Wooded hills and lake 
Mesa Verde Colorado . . Cliff houses and canons 
Glacier Montana . . Glaciers and glacial lakes 
NatronaL MonUMENTS 
NAME LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS 
Grand Cafion . Arizona . “Titan of Chasms” 
Petrified Forest Arizona . Fossilized forests 
Mukuntuweap . Utah . Extraordinary canon ero- 
sion 
Muir Woods California . Primeval redwood forest 
Cinder Cone California . Lava field 
Natural Bridges Utah . Enormous natural bridges 
Devil’s Tower . Wyoming . Example of erosion 
Mount Olympus . Washington . Snowy mountains 
Navajo . Arizona . Cliff dwellings and pueblos 
Wheeler . Colorado . . Voleanic formations 


Here is a splendid array of Nature’s 
masterpieces, to lure and reward the 
traveler. In mountainpeaks there are 
Grand Teton, Long’s Peak, Mount Whit- 
ney and Mount Rainier; in cafions, the 
vast Grand Cafion and the brilliantly 
colored Yellowstone; in gorges, that peer- 
less pair—the Yosemite and the Hetch- 
Hetchy; in trees, the unrivaled sequoias 
and many matchless primeval forests; in 
rivers, few on the earth are enriched with 
scenes equal to those between which rolls 
the Columbia; in petrified forests, those in 
Arizona and in the Yellowstone are unsur- 
passed; in natural bridges, those in Utah 
easily arch above the other great ones of 
the earth; in desert attractions, Death 
Valley offers a rare display of colors, 
strangeness, silences and mirages; in water- 
falls, Niagara, Yellowstone and Yosemite; 
in glaciers, the Blackfoot, the Nisqually 
and the Arapahoe; in medicinal springs 
there is an array of flowing life-extending 
fountains; in wild flowers, the mountain 
wild flowers in the West are lovely with the 
loveliest anywhere; in wild animals of 
interest and influence, the grizzly bear, the 
beaver and the mountain sheep; in bird 
music, that which is sung by the thrushes 
and ecafion wrens silences with melodious 
sweetness the other best bird-songs of the 
earth. In these varied attractions of our 
many natural parks we have ample play- 
grounds for all the world and the oppor- 
tunity for a travel industry many times as 
productive as our gold and silver mines— 
and more lasting, too, than they. When 
these scenes are ready for the traveler 
we will not need to nag Americans to see 
America first; and Europeans, too, will 
start at once a continuous procession to 
these wonderlands. 

Taken at present as a whole, our national 
parks and monuments may be described 
as an undeveloped scenic resource of enor- 
mous potential value. The development of 
these parks and monuments is barely com- 
menced. Though roomy enough for all the 
earth’s travelers, they can offer accom- 
modations to but a few. Being almost 
roadless, their scenes are closed to most 
travelers. 

The most important present need of 
these scenes is a system of good roads. 
The automobile should be welcomed to all 
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quest you to visit them on 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen: Elec Co. :: E. A. Bradner. Asotin: 
John W. Johnson Co. Auburn: Elec Co. Belling- 
ham: Whatcom Co Ry & Lt Benton City: Pacific 
Pwr & Lt. Blaine: Wolten & Montfort _ Block- 
house: Pacific.Pwr & Lt. Bremerton: J E. Foss :: 
Charleston Lt’ & Fuel. Camas: Parker Elec. 


Cashmere: Big Dept. Store Centerville: Pacific 
Pwr & Lt. Centralia: Galen DeVore :: Frank T. 
McNitt & Son, Chehalis: Hull-Chaney Elec :: 


Wtr Pwr Co. Chenev: 


Wash.-Ore Corp. Chelan: 
Col- 


Big Bend Lt. & Pwr Clarkston: Comn Co. 


fax: Wash. Wtr Pwr. Colton: Idaho-Wash Lt. 
& Pwr. Colville: Willett Bros. :: Stannus- Keller 
Hdwe. Concrete: E. R. Boynton Davenport: 


Dayton: Pacific Pwr. & Lt 


Big Bend Lt. & Pwr. . 8 
i Ellensburg: Williams- 


Deer Park: E. E. Robb. 
Smithson. Everett: Ry Lt. & Wtr.:: £. A. Jones 
Elec. Farmington: Idaho-Wash. Lt. & Pwr 
Garfield: Idaho-Wash. Lt. & Pwr :: Hdwe Merc. 
Goldendale: Pacific Pwr & Lt. Grandview: Pacific 
Pwr. & Lt. Granger: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. Harring- 
ton: B. F. White. Hillyard: Hdwe & Imp. 
Kalama: Wash. Ore, Corp. Kelso: Wash -Ore. 
Corp. Kennewick: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. Mabton. 
Pacific Pwr. & Lt. Medical Lake: Big Bend Lt, & 
Pwr. Metaline Falls: O. C. Wangerman. Monroe; 
Everett Gas. Montesano: Lt. & Wtr Newport: 
Northern Idaho & Mont. Pwr No. Yakima: Pacific 
Pwr. & Lt. :: Will B Hillman ::G. P Labberton. 
Oakesdale: Idaho-Wash. Lt. & Pwr. :: Linville 
Bros. Olympia: Lt. & Pwr. Palouse: Idaho- 
h. Lt. & Pwr. Pasco: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. Pom- 
eroy: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. Port Townsend: Key 
City Lt. & Pwr. Prosser: Pacific Pwr & Lt. Pull- 
man: Idaho-Wash. Lt. & Pwr. 
Sply. Raymond: So. Bend-Raymond Elec. 4 
Bros. Hdwe. Reardon: Big Bend Lt. 
Richland: Pacific Pwr. & Ltd Ritzville: 
Lt. & Pwr. Co. Seattle#;American El 
Arrow Electric Ce :: Baitard Hdwe. :: 
2: Bog*#ylarche if | Buxbaum & C 
Dh y : Columbian El 
Elec. Co GQ 
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Gas Co 
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. :: Spokane Hdwe.:: 


Pwr. Co.:: Jno. T. 

8 Nelson :: Blodgett. 

& Pwr. Sumas: E. J. 
acific Pwr. & Lt. Tacoma: 


Const. :: Evans-Dickson :: 
:: Schoenfield & Sons :: 
Pwr. :: Tacoma Gas 
Tekos: A. A 


3: E¥éc. 

Peoples Store 
4: Tacoma Ry. & 
a Elec. & Fixt. Co. 


o-Wash. Lt. & Pwr. _Toppenish: 
& Lt. :: Toppenish Elec. Sply. Union- 
Idaho-Wash. Lt. Pwr. Co. Vamcouver: 


Portland Ry. Lt. & Pwr. Waitsburg: Pacific’ Pwr. 
& Lt. Walla Walla: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. :: Walla 
Walla Eiec. Sply. & Fixt. Co. Wapato: Pacific Pwr. 
& Lt. Wenatchee: Bliss Elec. Co. :: Valley Gas 
& Elec. White Bluffs: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. White 
Salmon: Pacific Pwr. & Lt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield: Burgess Elec. :: Appalachian Pwr. 
Fairmont: D. L. Mayers. Hinton: Wtr., Lt. & 
Sply. Huntington: Ohio Valley Elec. Ry. :: Mc- 

ellar Elec. Martinsburg: H.S. Shade. Morgan- 
town: Roy F. Reed. Parkersburg: Camden Elec.: 
Elec. Sply. Princeton: Virginian Elec.:: Anderson 


Elec. heeling: Elec. Co. :: Gee Elec. William- 
son: E. R. Randolph. 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: Wisconsin Trac. Lt. Ht. & Pwr. 


Arcadia: Jno. A. Danuser Elec. Ashland: Lt. Pwr. 
& St. Ry. ::Wm. A. Reinhardt. Baraboo: Gas & 
Elec. Beaver Dam: Lt. & Pwr. Benton: Inter- 
state Lt. & Pwr. Beloit: L.C. Fiske. Campbelils- 

: Albert Schwandt. Chippewa Falls: Vy. Ry: 
Lt. & Pwr. :: J. W. Mason & Co. Cuba City: Inter- 
state Lt. & Pwr. Eau Claire: Chippewa Vy. Ry. 
Lt. & Pwr. Fond du Lec: Frank Molitor :: Paul 
Wallichs. Ft. Atkinson: Geo. M. Findlay. Green 
Bay: Tingley Elec. :: F. E. Joannes. Hazel Green: 
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136 Liberty St. NEW YORK 


oronto Ontario 


buy than non-electrical devices. 


Electric Chafing Dish. Fits 
on “El Stovo’’ described on 
previous page. Handsome— 
different — Price complete 


$10.00; in Canada $13.00. 


Brews 


sellers of electrical appliances who re- 


Fpotfioint. day May 11th 


read explanation of Exchange Proposition on previous page— 
you can exchange your old Hotpoint iron for a new one 


Puyallup: Elec £ 


You cannot afford to overlook a line of electrically heated appliances, the manu- 
facturers of which go so far as we do to protect the interests of our customers. If 
there is an outlet in your town that is not being taken advantage of, write for our 
proposition to the trade. It would be well to order samples at the same time. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
ONTARIO CALIF 


the Hotpoint factory and the Hotpoint distributer work hand in glove to produce 
and to market the best line of electrically heated appliances used on the lamp socket. 


the Five Year Guarantee that covers the element in Hotpoint irons makes them safer to 
There is no risk—no danger. 
source of so much satisfaction and comfort. 


Electric Tea Ball Pot 
delicious tea, on 
the table. Furnished in 
nickel or copper. i 


$8.00; in Canada $10.50. 
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Interstate Lt. & Pwr. Horicon: Neitzel & Landaal 


Kenosha: Gas & Elec. LaCrosse: A.O. Colby :: 
Elec Sply.& Const. Madison: Elec Sply. Man- 
itowoc: Karl L. Zander. Marinette: Lauerman ¢ 
Bros :: Foster Elec. Mayville: Neitzel & Landaal. 


Menasha: J.-E. Hill & Sons. Menomonie: Chip- 
pewa Vy, Ry. Lt & Pwr. Milwaukee: Julius 
Andrae & Sons:: Phillip Gross Hdwe, :: Elec Ry, 
& Lt :: Albert Smith, New Richmond: Paddon & 
Hughes. Oconto: Elec, Co. Oshkosh: Gas Lt. 
Petoskey: B, L. Barnes Plattsville: Interstate 
Lt. & Pwr Prescott: Clifton Lt & Pwr. Racine: 
Gas Lt. :: D- Elmer Roberts. Reedsburg: C. A. 

Rhinelander: Morgan Garage & Sply :: 
Lt Co Rice Lake: Parent Elec :: Red Cedar Vy. 
Elec Richland Center: D.G. James. Sheboygan: 
Acker Elec. :: Ry. & Elec Stoughton: N. B. 
Oppen's Elec. Shop. Sturgeon Bay: L. H Nebel :: 
Rosenberg's Dept. Store. Superior: Wtr Lt. & 
Pwr. :: Pease Hdwe. Tomahawk: Lt. Tel & Imp 
Washburn: Elec. Lt. & Pwr. .Watertown, 4 


Elec. :: Frank Petro. Waupaca: Elec. Lf{f Sify. 
Waupun: Bd. of Pub. Wks. West De Bs ree W. 
E. Hopkins. Whitewater: Elec. Lt. aaik Lt 
& Pwr 

WYOMING 


Evanston: Elec. Lt,bjt. Laramigs.Pataiek E 

Rawlins: W. E. Bi Co. wy? AD od : 

Spgs. Elec. Lt. . » 
HAWAIIA 


- Honolulu, T. H.:fi 
Co. :: Island Invest Beh oF 


i 


“Ly 
oLuysk 
KS Westminster: 
Bidie & Clark :: H. 
ec. Kelowana: D. 


OS whire & Lant. Revel- 
awrence Hd ‘ancouver: B. C. Elec. 
Ww. ; ‘lec. :: R. Hoffmeister :: 


Ac 

ahs Forse :: Elec. Sply. :: Lang 
i Victoria: B.C. 
:: Tuson & Co. 


MANITOBA 


re Johnson & Co. Elmwood: Harvey & 


E& wgied St. James: West End Elec. :: Wyan 
Ei@g@Co. Winnipeg: J. H. Ashdown Hdwe :: City 
Lt & Pwr. Dept. :: Harwood Elec. :: Lenox Hdwe :: 
B. Peturson :: Pratt & Rundle :: Winnipeg Elec. 
Ry. ::S. H. Wright :: Hughes Potten Elec. :: A. G. 
McDonald :: Johnson & Carr:: Robinson & Co. :: 
Eléc. Ry. :: W. A. Templeton Co. :: Shipman Elec. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Frederickton: Jas. S. Neill & Sons, Ltd. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Sydney: Cape Breton Elec. 


ONTARIO 

Barrie: Elec. Lt. Dept. Brantford: Lyons 
Elec. :: Doeringer Elec. :: Western Co.'s Elec. 
Brockville: R. H. Smart. Cobalt: M. M. Drew. 
Collingwood: F. Occomore. Dundas: Ralph & 
Wilson. Ft. Francis: Wells Hdwe. Ft. William: 
Western Elec. & Sply. :: Mahon Bros. Elec. Gana- 
noque: Elec. Lt. & Wtr. Sply. Hamilton: Elec. 
Lt. & Pwr. London: Hobbs_Hdvwe. :: Benson- 
Wilcox Elec. Midland: Stone & Stephens. Niagara 
Falls: Carter Elec. North Bay: Lt. Ht. & Pwr. 
Co. Orilla: Ritchie & Ritchie. Ottawa: A. H, 
Bertschinger :: Elec. Co. Port Arthur: Western 
Elec. & Sply. :: Wells & Emerson :: Marks, Clavet, 
Dobie Co. St. Catharines: Lincoln Elec. Lt. & 
Pwr. :: Martin Elec. Sply. & Cons. St. Thomas: 
Sandham & Roberts. Sarnia: Gas & Elec. Lt. 
Stratford: Ltg.& Htg. Comm. Tilsonburg: Pow & 
Wilcox. Toronto: Hydro Elec. Sply. :: A. Prout :: 
Salisbury & Fettetly :: Hydro Elec. System :: Robert 
Simpson Co. Ltd. :: The Kennedy Hdwe. Welland: 


Elec. Co. 
QUEBEC 
Coaticook: J. H. Knapp. Montreal: Lt. Ht. & 
Pwr. :: The Goodwins Ltd. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw: Acme Elec. Prince Albert: Agnew 
Elec. Regina: C. T. Laird :: Armstrong, Smyth & 
Dowswell Co. Yorkton: Elec. Co. Saskatoon: 
Isbister & Prettie. 


1001 Wash. Blvd. CHICAGO 


Vancouver B.C. 


And their use is a 
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Electric Tea Ball Machine 
The first satisfactory tea 
brewing machine. Made in 
nickel orcopperfinish. Price 


$10.00; in Canada $13.00. 


Price 


whether ten miles or a thousand. 
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The Chain of Communication 


ACH Bell Telephone is the 

center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating from 
any subscriber’s telephone, like the 
spokes of a wheel, to the limits 
of the subscriber’s requirements, 


an extended radius of communi- 
cation, reaching other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 
Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretching 
still further away. On the edge 
of this second subscriber’s radius 
is still a third, whose requirements 
mean a further extension of the 
lines, and so on. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental 
needs of a nation of telephone users, 
the Bell System must provide 
universal service. 


This endless chain of systems may 
be illustrated by a series of overlap- 
ping circles. Each additional sub- 
scriber becomes a new center with 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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“The Paint that Brims Over with Sunlight’’ 


This paint is made for the needs of industrial plants. Years of experience . 
resulted in a paint that utilizes every ray of light—that is most sanitary—that 
will not flake nor scale—that stays white longest. The vehicle we use does 
not retard the flow—a given amount covers greater surface. Our secret 
process gives these results as no other paint can. 

Judge by the experience of big manufacturers throughout the country who are 
increasing efficiency by using Rice’s Mill White. 

If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 

to cover, write us on your letter-head, and we will send you free 

a sample board showing the tile-like surface of Rice’s Mill White, 

and our booklet ‘‘A Clean Plant.’’ 


Address Department I 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 
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these reservations, and each should have 
numbers of good hotels. For the complete 
success of these rare realms, and hence the 
fullest development of the travel industry, 
these parks and reservations should have 
the entire attention of one governmental 
department. This might be called the 
National Park Service. This service should 
develop, protect and manage the resources 
of these parks, so that the scenery would 
be perpetuated; and also care for the wel- 
fare of visitors. These improvements are 
essential in making our vast resources pro- 
ductive. It is a business proposition and 
will pay large returns on all money in- 
vested. It cannot pay, however, without 
these developing investments. 

Apparently, then, the people of the 
United States may easily develop a vast 
and permanent source of wealth; may 
establish a new and enormously influential 
industry. We have a pleasant climate and 
a land abounding in scenic beauty, which 
the traveler wants; add to these hospit- 
able entertainment and we will have an ag- 
gregation for which all travelers will gladly 
pay, but for which they will accept no 
substitutes ‘‘just as good.” 

The travel industry is a large and direct 
contributor to many industries and their 
laborers. It helps the railroads, automo- 
bile makers, hotels, guides, the manu- 
facturers of the clothing, books, souvenirs 
and other articles purchased by travelers. 
Perhaps the farmer is the one most bene- 
fited—he furnishes the beef, fruit, butter, 
chickens and, in fact, all the food consumed 
by the traveling multitude. A large travel 
industry means enlarging the home market 
to gigantic proportions. 


Large Profits Going to Waste 


The comparative merits of the Alps and 
the Rocky Mountains for recreation pur- 
poses are frequently discussed. Roosevelt 
and others have spoken of the Colorado 
Rockies as “the nation’s playground.” 
This Colorado region really is one vast 
natural park. The area of it is three times 
that of the Alps. The scenery of these 
Colorado Rocky Mountains, though unlike 
the Alps, is equally grandly attractive and 
upholds more varied scenes. Being almost 
free from snow, the entire area of the 
Rockies from base to summit is easily en- 
joyed; a novice may scale the peaks with- 
out the ice and snow that hampers and 
endangers even the expert climbers in the 
icy Alps. The Alps wear a perpetual ice- 
cap down to nine thousand feet. The 
inhabited zone in Colorado is seven thou- 
sand feet higher than that zone in Switzer- 
land. At ten thousand feet, and even 
higher, in Colorado, one finds railroads, 
wagonroads and hotels. In Switzerland 
there are but few hotels above five thousand 
feet and most people live below the three- 
thousand-foot mark. Timberline in Colo- 
rado is five thousand feet farther up the 
heights than in Switzerland. The Cen- 
tennial State offers a more numerous and 
attractive array of wild flowers, birds, 
animals and mineral springs than the land 
of William Tell. The Rocky Mountain 
sheep is as interesting and audacious as the 
chamois; the fair polemonium dares greater 
heights than the famed edelweiss. The 
climate of the Rocky Mountains is more 
cheerful than that of the Alps—there are 
more sunny days, the skies are as blue, 
as in Switzerland, while the air is drier and 
more energizing. 

The attractions in the Alps are being 
preserved, while the Rocky Mountains are 
being skinned of their scenery. There are 
in the Rocky Mountains a number of scenic 
realms that are rich in perishable attrac- 
tions that might well be reserved as parks 
and their poetic scenes kept unmarred. 
It is to be hoped that the growing interest 
in scenery and in beautiful America will 
bring this about before these hanging, 
wild mountain gardens are shorn of their 
loveliness. 

The United States is behind most nations 
in making profitable use of scenery. Alpine 
scenery annually produces upward of ten 
thousand dollars to the square mile, while 
the scenic Rocky Mountains are being 
despoiled for a few dollars a square mile. 
Though Switzerland has already accom- 
plished much along scenic conservation 
lines, it is working for still better results. 
It is constructing modern hotels throughout 
the Alps and is exploiting the winter as well 
as the summer use of these. Good roads are 
being extended into more scenic places. It 
is investigating, with a view of establishing 
national parks. The Canadian government 
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has done and is doing extensive development 
work in its national parks. It is prepar- 
ing a welcome for multitudes of travelers; 
travelers are responding in numbers. 

The scenery of the United States is but a 
picturesque remnant—a melancholy ruin 
of former glory. Much of this scenery was 
thoughtlessly destroyed. Where once were 
harmonious groupings of shining lakes, 
winding streams, oaks and evergreens, 
there are now places of broken and black- 
ened columns of templed groves and ruined 
wild gardens. Young America has sown 
wild oats with the inherited scenic fortune; 
this is producing poor breakfast food! 

Would it not be well—would it not pay— 
to save, in parks and reservations, the 
better of the remaining unspoiled scenic 
sections of the country? There is a ragged 
scenic border of varying width that extends 
entirely round the United States. Inside 
this border are three other localities richly 
dowered with natural beauty. ‘These are 
the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachians— 
especially in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina—and the Ozark Mountains, in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

As this would mean a more beautiful 
America, it might be well to give the idea 
extensive local applications. To a large 
extent, the situation could be handled by 
the states. In each state there are a num- 
ber of localities of scenic and historic in- 
terest it would be well to save for the 
public. They could be made state parks. 
If not saved early they may be marred or 
become enormously expensive. Outdoor 
places for rest and recreation are increas- 
ingly needed. Such places promote human- 
izing intercourse, public spirit, and the 
health, working efficiency and ideals of 
every one. No nation has ever fallen for 
having too much scenery. 

The unfortunate fact is that our scenery 
has never had a standing. To date, it has 
been an outcast. Often lauded as akin to 
the fine arts, or something sacred, commonly 
it is destroyed or put to base uses. Parks 
should no longer be used as pigpens and 
pastures. These base uses prevent the 


parks from paying dividends in humanity. 


The Legal Value of Scenic Beauty 


The better half of our scenic attractions 
are the perishable ones. The forests and 
the flowers, the birds and the animals, the 
luxuriant growths in the primeval wild 
gardens are the poetry, the inspiration, of 
outdoors. Without these, how dead and 
desolate the mountain, the meadow and 
the lake! These easily destroyed or dis- 
figured charms are what every one often 
needs. People often feel the call of the 
wild, and they want the wild world beauti- 
ful. They need the temples of the gods, 
the forest primeval, and the pure and 
flower-fringed brooks. All need to stand 
kneedeep in June, and all want the repose 
and the steadfastness of the pines. 

A law and a strong public opinion are 
needed to secure the treasures in our 
national and other parks from private 
greed. There is no law to protect these 
wonderlands for the sole purpose for which 
they were established—that is, scenic 
places of recreation for the public. Con- 
stant attempts, that occasionally are suc- 
cessful, are made to pasture, lumber or in 
some way disfigure these parks. Recently 
an almost successful attempt was made to 
acquire the wonderful Yellowstone Falls 
for water-power purposes. All are aware of 
the present attempt to invade the Yosemite 
National Park and acquire a title to the 
Hetch-Hetchy portion of it. In addition to 
their uplifting influences, unmarred scenic 
attractions are beginning to pay large 
indirect revenues. Last year, according to 
the American Civic Association, Niagara 
Falls had an economic scenic value of five 
hundred million dollars. It paid five per 
cent on that amount. Thousands of 
people, too, were rested while watching its 
plunging waters. We cannot afford to al- 
low the slightest disfigurement of our fairer 
scenes. 

The courts have recently expressed 
definite and advanced views concerning 
scenic beauty. In Colorado, where water 
has a high economic value, a United States 
circuit court recently decided that the 
beneficial use of a stream was not neces- 
sarily an agricultural, industrial or com- 
mercial use; and that, as a part of the 
scenery, it was being beneficially used for 
the general welfare. The question was 
whether the waters of a stream, which in 
the way of a lakelet and a waterfall were 
among the attractions of a summer resort, 
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Hangs the Life 


An epidemic of ‘‘sum- 
mer complaint’’ broke 
out in a New York 
Hospital. The cause 
was, of course, sought 
wildly. The source of 
the milk supply was 
proved perfect but the 
milk itself was poison. 
What was finally 
found is as follows: 
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The temperature of the refrigerator 
in which this milk was kept had at- 
tained ‘‘70 degrees”! And yet the ice 
chamber was full of ice—the air was 
apparently cold. No one had thought, 
for these simple reasons, that such a 
condition could exist. But the fact that 
it did —cost lives! 

The thing that 
occurred was germ 
multiplication in 
milk that was up 
to the usual purity 
standard—the same 
milk you buy every 
day. There was not 
a thing wrong but 
the ‘‘ice box.” 

But one germ in 
“fresh” milk in 24 
hours can breed 7,000 others—even 
at 68 degrees. In 48 hours—at 68 
degrees these germs can increase 
7,000 times more—the milk can be, 
not only unfit, but deadly. The milk 
you buy is from 36 to 48 hours old 
when you get it. 

The moral is this:—When you buy 
a refrigerator don’t regard it as merely 
“furniture” —don’t buy for looks or 
for cheapness for neither can stop the 
increase of germs. 

There’s a refrigerator called the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. It costs 
a trifle more than common kinds. 
But it maintains a sanitary cold of 
42 to 48 degrees and stays so dry 
that you can strike a match on its 
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Used Exclusively by the 
Pullman Co. Used by All Railroads 
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ThePiece of Furnitur 


To THE MAN of THE HOUSE 


@ You BELIEVE in ANNUAL pre- 


ance than any company ever wrote 


CHILDREN against many of the 
CAUSES of loss of life. 
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walls any time. It actually decreases 
germs in fresh milk for 24 hours con- 
tinuously. It practically arrests germ 
multiplication even in milk 48 hours 
old. It is a machine in which there is 
constant action—the syphoning of 
pure fresh dry air throughout every 
square inch of each 
food compartment. 
An orange kept in it 
for 8 months is to- 
day dried out but 
perfectly sweet and 
edible. 

This is the kind 
of refrigerator that 
saves lives—the 
kind you ought to 
have for your 
children’s sake. 

We'll send you the Bohn Syphon 
catalogue for the coupon below. Also 
a free book—‘‘Scientific Food Keep- 
ing’’—which reveals some astonishing 
facts about food and shows how to 
safeguard it from germs. This book 
is guaranteed scientifically accurate 
by the health commissioner of a great 
city. It is written-for home reading, 
so is understandable. 

No mother will ever know enough 
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about the dangers in milk and the . 
value in the Bohn Syphon Refrig- © 
erator till she reads it, so send the \ 
coupon for it today. Or see a Bohn C 
dealer, who will give you one free \\ 
with a Bohn Cold Storage in the Home \ 
booklet \ 
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REFRIGERATOR 


NOTE: The feature of the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator is easily identified by the “OPEN 
THROAT SYPHON WALL” between the 
food compartments and ice chamber as shown. 
It is THIS that’ causes perfect SYPHONING. 
No refrigerator except a genuine BOHN 

SYPHON has this feature. 
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The White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 
1504 University Avenue, 

St. Paul, Minn. \ 

Send me the book “Scientific Food Keeping,” © 

The Bohn Refrigerator catalog, and extracts 

from Illinois State Food Commission pamphlet. 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are : N NN 
made in sizes for every home. ; * Name hh oes Lie s \ 
N N “SN 
DEALERS—WRITE FOROUR | : 
AGENCY PROPOSITION ; N 
: * Street__ ~ e = \ 
New York Exhibit and Salesroom: § N \N 
59 West 42d Street N NS 
Chicago Exhibit and Salesroom: - tS 
30 East Jackson Boulevard ‘ City State Z ~ 
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Soda crackers are ex- 
tremely sensitive to 
moisture. 


Before the advent of 
Uneeda Biscuit the only 
persons who ever tasted 
fresh, crisp soda crackers 
were the people in the 
bakeries. | 


Now that we have 
Uneeda Biscuit—we have 
perfectly baked soda 
crackers—perfectly kept. 


No moisture can reach 
them—no contaminating 
influences can affect 
their flavor—their good- 
ness is imprisoned only 
to be liberated by you 
for you when you open 
the package. Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
~COMPANY 


16,18,20, 23,27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 

; including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boatsand Hunt- 
ing Cabin Cruisers. We are the world’s largest Power Boat 
Manufacturers. A New Proposition to Demonstrating Agents. 
Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; only three 
moving paris; ten-year-old child can run them. Boats and engines 
= fully guaranteed. 12,500satisfied owners. Write today forlarge Free 
Ijlustrated Catalog. Detroit Boat Co. 1152 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Madam, don’t you want 


FIRELESS 
to try a COOKER? 
It is true—it wll save 50% to 75% 


convenience ever placed in the home. 
of your fuel bill, cook all your food 75% Thousands have written they wouldn't 
better and save half your kitchen work. 


take treble the price if they couldn’t get 
100,000 housekeepers 


another RAPID. 
are now using my I want to prove all this to you az my 
RAPID—the greatest 


yisk. Jam making right now a— 
Special Factory Price 
on 10,000 Cookers 
I want to put one in your home on 


b 
Send it back if it doesn’t prove the 30 Days Free Test 


greatest comfort and labor saver to you and the greatest success in the 
eyes of the whole family in preparing all food 
more deliciously and in the greatest variety of 
ways. I pay freight charges both ways—you 
won't lose a penny if you don’t want to keep it. 
Complete finest Aluminum Outfit with every RAPID 
to roast, bake, steam, stew, boil and fry all meats, vege- 
tables, etc. My factory price is an immense saving and 
let me send my famous Recipe Book Free. 125 tested 
recipes. They'll save 14 your meat and grocery bills. 
I've done it in my own family and I know. Write 
today for Special Factory Price and Free Book. 
WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
214 Detroit, Mich. 


Gaeerhis 
Free Book vex. 
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could be diverted to the detriment of the 
falls and used for power. The judge said, 
“No,” because the waters, as used, were 
contributing toward the promotion of the 
public health, rest and recreation; and 
that as an object of beauty—‘‘just to be 
looked at’’—it was not running to waste, 
but was in beneficial use. He held that 
objects of beauty have an important place 
in our lives and that these objects should 
not be destroyed because they are without 
assessable value. The judge, Robert E. 
Lewis, said in part: 

“Tt is a beneficial use to the weary that 
they, ailing and feeble, can have the wild 
beauties of Nature placed at their conve- 
nient disposal. Is a piece of canvas valuable 
only for a tentfly, but worthless as a paint- 
ing? Is a block of stone beneficially used 
when put into the walls of a dam, and not 
beneficially used when carved into a piece 
of statuary? Is the test dollars, or has 
beauty of scenery, rest, recreation, health 
and enjoyment something to do with it? 
Is there no beneficial use except that which 
is purely commercial?’’ This decision is 
epoch-marking. It is sunrise in scenic, 
beautiful America. 

Apparently William Penn was the first 
to honor our scenery; but it remained for 
Bryant, with poetry, to win a standing for 
it. However, the establishment of the 
Yellowstone National Park is a great inci- 
dent in the scenic history of America—and 
in that of the world. For the first time, a 
scenic wonderland was dedicated as ‘“‘a 
public park or pleasure ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of all the people.” 
The Yellowstone stands a high tribute to 
the statesmanship, public spirit and en- 
ergy of F. V. Hayden and the few men 
who won it for us. 


Out-of-Door Investments 


During the last few years the nation, as 
well as the courts, has put itself on record 
concerning the higher worth of scenery. 
The White House conference of governors 
recommended that ‘“‘the beauty 
of our country should be preserved and i in- 
creased’’; and the first national conserva- 
tion commission thought that “public 
lands, more valuable forconserving . . 
natural beauties and wonders than for 

agriculture, should be held for the use of 
the people.” 

The traveler brings ideas to us as well as 
gold. Hecomeswith the ideals of other lands 
and helps promote international friendship. 
Then, too, he is an excellent counter-irritant 
to prevent that self-satisfied attitude, that 
deadening provincialism, which always seems 
to afflict successful people. 

The travel industry benefits both par- 
ties—the entertained as well as the enter- 
tainer. Investments in outdoor vacations 
give large returns; from an outing one 
returns with life lengthened, in livelier 
spirits, more efficient, with new ideas, 
a broader outlook, and more hopeful 
and kind. Hence parks and outdoor rec- 
reation places are mighty factors for the 
general welfare—they assist in making 
better men and women. Coming in con- 
tact with Nature gives one useful, first- 
hand information concerning the natural 
resources, the basic source of life. Nature 
is educational; in children it awakens 
interest—the very avenue to education! 
It also fosters appreciation for the beauti- 
ful. A park ever offers the first aid and 
often the only cure for the sick and the 
overworked. Looking upon our sublime 
scenes arouses a love for our native land 
and promotes unity. 

Nature is more democratic even than 
death; and when people mingle amid 
primeval scenes they become fraternal. 
Saving our best scenes is a question of 
manhood. These places encourage every 
one to do his best and enable all to live 
comfortably in a beautiful world. 


Valor and the Valet 


RED THOMPSON, the creator of 

Luna Park at Coney Island and builder 
of theaters, had a Japanese valet who 
didn’t suit him; so he fired him and hired 
another. 

One morning he came out to breakfast to 
find the new Jap gone and the old Jap back 
on duty, wearing a black eye and a split lip. 

‘““What does this mean?” he demanded. 
““Where’s Sato?” 

“‘Saté prove inferior in battle; so I dis- 
charge him and return to duty!” said the 
victor simply. 
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ness and clear, g 
ling crystals proclain 
absolute purity of 


The dainty, easy-breaking 
the last touch of perfection. 
Because it is sweetest and pu 
also the most economical—as th 
of housewives have learned, 
One of the Quality Products 
The American Sugar Ree 
117 Wall Street 
Read the story of its making 1m o1 


splendidly illustrated booklet, sei 
on request. Address Department! 


Why does the 
U. S. 


Govt. 
buy the 


SUCCESS 


All-Steel 
Refrigerator? 


Because they have scientific men at the 
their departments who have thoroughly in 
the different makes. 

The SUCCESS is ALL STEEL. Water ti 
proof, insect proof, absolutely sanitary, 
The white enamel inside finish is easily clea 
not crack or chip. Offers no lodging place | 

If we could personally explain to eve 
, keeper the advantage of a steel refrigerator 
not supply one quarter of the demand. 

Make the preservation of your foods aS 
Write for booklet TODAY. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURINC 
27 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass., U 
Lewis Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canadian 


ON BEE TR 


The 
Expense 
Is Ours! 


This 
magnificent, » 
MOTH PROOF 4 
Piedmont 
Red Cedar 
Chest_ sent 
anywhere on 15 days’ free trial. 
home at our expense and see for yourself what a be 
and desirable piece of furniture it is. Moth, mous 
proof. Direct from factory to you at factory prices 
paid. Send for big illustrated eke book showing 
prices and particulars of free off 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST co., Dept. 40, Ste 
ee a ee es a 


Place it 


THE CLENDENING, 190 1 
Select, Home-like, Economical. $ 
; Bedroom, Private Bath for two per 
Write for descriptive booklet G wit 
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Heinz Baked Beans are baked— 
like pies or biscuits—in real ovens 


| ae you know the difference 


. between steaming and baking. 


nd you wouldn’t undertake to cook 
is by merely steaming in a sealed recep- 
-with no chance for the moisture to 
se. You wouldn’t call that baking. 
it 75v’t baking. | 

he only way to really dake beans 1s 
pllow the method 


- made Boston 
2d Beans famous. 


hat means real 


their full, rich flavor. 


ind this we do in the Heinz Pure Food 
thens—eiving you beans that are so 
ier, mealy, de/icious that there is no 
er need for you to bake beans at home. 


7e know of no other large food manu- 
hrer who actually bakes beans in ovens 
ie way you bake beans—as you bake 
—and cakes—and biscuits. But that’s 


'Heinz Baked Beans are baked. 


Heinz 


© in ovens with dry heat to bring 


Others of the 57 Varieties are India Relish, Olives, 
| Olive Oil, Vinegar, Peanut Butter, Tomato Soup, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


Because of this baking process, Heinz 
Beans contain much /ss water than boiled 
and steamed beans—far more food value. 
That means additional /ouwsehold economy. 


And the tomato sauce used in Heinz 
Baked Beans, made from choice red ripe 
tomatoes fresh from the vines is, like all 
Heinz tomato products, unequaled in rich 
tomato flavor. 


57 Varieties 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with 


Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Plain Baked Pork 
and Beans (without Tomato 
Sauce). 


Heinz Vegetarian Baked 
Beans (without Pork). 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney 


Beans. 

Try Heinz Baked Beans 
and if you do not think 
they really are the best 
beans you have ever tasted, 
your grocer will return the 
purchase price. 
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HAIL 


NOT almost-silk or silk- 
finish, but pure, bright, 
‘natural SILK, shimmer- 
ing, clinging and luxurious. 
matter how much you pay, you 
cannot obtain better quality. The 
style and individuality of Phoenix : 
Silk Hose are proverbial—and as" 
for durability, the wear of each — 
four pair box is guaranteed for. 
three months. 


oy od he everyday use of henicions Phoenix Silkk 
‘Hose is a practical economy and its distin- _ 
‘guishing features appeal to all men and 
women who give EpOUERS to elegance in. 
— every-day: as well as “best’’ dress. 


Made from finest pure-dye thread silk without 
“loading” or “weighting.” Seamless; rein- 
forced toes: high spliced heels; garter tops. — 


‘Women’ s No. 365 e 
. 75c pair—4 pair box $3 


Guaranteed three months — 


- “Men's No. 284 
50 pair—4 pair box $2 
i anuavantecd: three months 
Men's chien heavy, No. 281, 75c pair— 4 pairs $3 

leavy, No. 370, $1 pate pe rs $4 


At our dealer or direct on | receipt De price 
sand style number. a 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


THE PHOENIX MUFFLER MAKERS 


206 padvas 
MILW AUKEE 


Porch Swing $2.50 


4 ft. long, oak, weathered oak fin- 
ish. Shaped back and seat, 28 


W \ slats, bolt and nut construction. 
h | " 21 ft. chain and 2 hooks. 


$4.00 Lawn Swing, 4 passenger, 
back adjusts to 3 positions, bolt and 
nut construction, shaped arms and 
standards, non breakable, shipped 
upon receipt of price. 


CLARENCE SPILLMAN 
Southport, Indiana 
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Treat Your 
Feet Right 


Style 
1 No, 221 


Authority Styles —*4 to 56 


—not only set the pace for Fashion—con- 
servative models, too, if you prefer them— 
: but oh, what a heaping measure of com- 
tip fort there is in Ralston Shoes. 


the corded 


and upper. 


Mat Calf 
Blucher Ox- 
ford, Thermos, 
Last. 


They’re built on foot-moulded forms 

to fit the human foot exact/y—none 
of that ‘‘breaking in’’ misery. 

Our Booklet, ‘‘ Style Talk,’’ Free. 


Shows the requirements of the season's 
fashion in men's shoes for every Occasion. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS ~ 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Bb eran ecen em 


a 


Sold in over 3,000 towns. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
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“MOB RULE» IN 
KAINSAS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


An educational commission has read- 
justed the courses of study in the state 
university at Lawrence, the agricultural 
college at Manhattan and the big normal 
schools, so that unnecessary duplication is 
to be avoided. The commission has also 
investigated every department of these 
institutions and by its suggestions has 
brought about a high degree of efficiency 
and economy. Elementary agriculture is 
taught in every rural grade school in the 
state, and domestic science and agriculture 
are taught in more than two-thirds of the 
county high schools. 

The campaign of 1908 in this state was 
waged by the Republicans on the general 
proposition that, if they were successful, 
every saloon and ‘ ‘joint,’ regardless of the 
sentiments of the community, would be 
closed. This was announced in campaign 
speeches to saloon men in wet districts as 
well as to temperance crowds. And that 
promise has been fulfilled. There are no 
saloons in Kansas, and no “joints” exist 
any longer than is required to arrest the 
owner and confiscate his property. There 
are no open violations of the liquor law in 
Kansas. This does not mean that the law 
is not violated, be it understood—because, 
if that were true, the statute would not be 
necessary; but when men break this law 
they are arrested and, if convicted, are 
promptly sent to prison. 

The Federal Government is soon to give 
material aid in stamping out the ““boot- 
legger’’ or whisky vender, now the prin- 
cipal offender. The attorney-general of 
the United States has ordered the district 
attorneys in dry territories not to compro- 
mise with men who violate the internal 
revenue laws by permitting them to pay 
fines, but to prosecute them and send them 
to jail if possible. The state has had 
absolute prohibition only since May, 1909. 
Before that time the drug stores sold liquor 
for medicinal, mechanical and scientific 
purposes. The legislature of 1909 wiped 
out all exceptions and made the state 
absolutely dry. So Kansas is conserving 
its citizenship, a conservation more im- 
portant than anything of which Gifford 
Pinchot ever dreamed. 


Cleaning Up the Penitentiary 


During the general cleaning up, creating, 
changing, reforming, if you will, of the 
public business in Kansas, the state pen- 
itentiary was not forgotten. Seven men 
refused the office of warden. It is note- 
worthy that the big, successful men of 
the state refused every job offered them 
from the beginning; but in most cases the 
person decided upon was finally induced to 
serve in the interest of good citizenship. 
This was true in finding regents for the 
agricultural college, the university and 
normal schools; it was true in Mr. Dolley’s 
case; and it was true, also, when J. K. 
Codding, one of our big lawyers, was asked 
to become warden at Lansing. Mr. Cod- 
ding would not at first even consider the 
proposition; but afterward, upon a human- 
itarian plank, he took charge for six weeks, 
on the promise that he would be relieved 
at the end of that time. 

Three years have passed and Mr. Cod- 
ding is still there, more interested in his 
work than ever he had been in all the big 
things he had undertaken. He found a 
dark and dismal, insanitary, “political” 
prison. Practically every one within its 
walls, except the prisoners, was there by 
the power of politics. Mr. Codding 
became a man with a mission—he let in 
the sunlight; he scraped nearly an inch of 
germ and vermin laden whitewash from the 
walls of the cells, drove out the unregistered 
occupants, and made more room and more 
comfort for those who had a right to sleep 
there. He decided that prison walls need 
not be painted gray or black—he made 
them white. He put the prison band or 
orchestra on duty in the dining room at 
noon to play for the eight hundred or more 
prisoners; and he let these prisoners talk, 
as human beings like to do. At a certain 
hour he took squads of prisoners into the 
big courtyard under the trees and on the 
grass, and let them play ball and talk and 
yell and jump to their hearts’ content. 
He put down mutiny and discontent. He 
found that sunshine and work and kindness 


1 would cure insanity. Men whom he found 
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cally duplicate any o 
rooms shown in col 
our free Style Port 
of Home Decora 


This Style Portfolio contains 20 colo 
All of the rooms of the average he 
worked out to the last detail, with « 
specifications for obtaining just the 
shown, and there are a number of e 
suggestions for outside painting, 

If you contemplate building, re- 

modeling your house or decora- 

ting a single room, the portfolio } 
will prove of exceptional value (_ 
to you in many ways. We mail 
it free. Write for it today. ‘4 


SHERWI 
(LLIAh 


PAINTS € VARNISH 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Will 
Decorative Dept., 613 Canal Rd., N.W., Cle 


Keeps the children off the streets and 
best of amusement and exercise right a 
The Niagara Junior Merry-Go-Roun 
by oar-like levers, the children furnish 
motive power, by rowing like in a b 
muscle and lung developer. Runs nois 
operated. No wheels, cranks or gears to! 
or injure the children. Occupies only ty 
feet of space in corner of yard or la 
weather can be set up in the attic, barn 
ple but durable in construction. ‘Gua 


dren. Price $13. Canvas Canopy 10 
North Tonawanda. Order direct from 
ment. 
for attractive circular and other inform 


HERSCHELL-SPILL 


146 Sweeney St., No. Tonawan 
Refer to Dun or Bradstreet's. 


Gy 
The World-Famous 
Synthetic Stones 


The greatest triumph of 
the oxy-hydrogen furnace. 
Set singly or in combina-, 
tion with fine diamonds. Stand 
all tests of mined stones. Nas 
ture’s work duplicated. Ever- 
lasting quality guaranteed. 
Set only in 14k. Solid Gold 
or Platinum mountings. 
Sent C. O. D., express 
prepaid subject to exami- 7 
nation, or by registered mail 
on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Beautiful Book In Colors Free 
Write today for our magnifi- 
cent 4-color catalog de-luxe; 
it's free. 
) Remoh Jewelry Co. A 
f) 505 N.Bdwy., St. Louis, Mo. 
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in cells as insane patients became tractable, 
willing workers and model prisoners. These 
were unfortunates who had offended some 
political guard in past years and therefore 
had lost the poor freedom they had inside 
the prison walls. 

Codding organized a baseball nine; he 
established a night school; he started a 
paper; he made the prison farm yield, 
instead of buying producee—everywhere he 
went he increased the earnings of the 
plant. In many cases, notably in the brick- 


doubled with the same number of men. 
The only feature Codding could not change 
was and is the cruel law by which the state 
derives a profit from a prisoner’s work, but 
pays nothing to the mother and children 
on the outside—left by the law to struggle 
or sink while the father is in prison as 
a punishment. The next legislature will 
take up this phase of prison management 
in the hope that the wife and children may 
receive their share of the father’s earnings; 
so that the man who violates the law, and 
not the innocent woman, may be made to 
suffer—as the law intended. 

Not so many years ago men grew rich 
in Kansas if only they had a term or two as 
state printer. This official had about the 
best job in the state. Under the contract 
system, which had existed for thirty years, 
the state spent, from 1900 to 1905 inclu- 
sive, $557,000 for printing. When the 
“‘reformers’”? came they found circulars, 
speeches, books and papers in stacks in 
the basement of the statehouse. Printed 
matter had been shipped out of the state 
to get rid of it—nobody wanted it; nobody 
ever had wanted it. Under the new ar- 
rangement the state built a printing plant, 
authorized by the legislature of 1905. Now 
note the difference: The state spent 
$24,500 in 1905 for its printing plant; it 
spent $40,000 for equipment and supplies 
in 1906. Since then, including 1911, the 
maintenance of the plant, which includes 
salaries and stocks, has cost—including the 
cost of the building and equipment— 
$551,341. It has saved for the people of 
Kansas more than $50,000 a year of useless 
printing. One more proof of the value of 
““mob rule”’! 
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‘lorsheim Shoe will pay 
je maximum returns. 


ir for Dollar you will 
core real satisfaction 
ja continued comfort, style 
irvice. 


: your shoeman for Florsheim 
il Shape” shoes and oxfords, 
| us your order and we will 
filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
yerial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose 
|leaf booklet containing 25 of 
lhe leading styles—it's free. 


iigesheim Shoe Company 


ams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 


Measures Helped by Their Enemies 


The state institutions—and eleven of 
these are charitable—the agricultural col- 
lege, the university, the district judges 
and the state government generally, cost 
each citizen annually something less than 
two dollars. His local government, which 
means schools, township, county and city 
taxes, cost him an average of a little more 
than twelve dollars annually. This citizen 
has a chance, under the laws credited to 
this ‘‘reform,” to express his choice in the 
ballot for every candidate except for 
president of the United States—and he 
may one day do that. The primary law 
is not yet finished. 

Isn’t it reasonable to believe that, in a 
state in which so many progressive changes 
have been recorded in seven years, great 
favor should be found for a man like 
Theodore Roosevelt? Are not the people 
likely to vote for a man who stands for the 
things for which he stood—whose name is 
associated with most.of the great Govern- 
mental achievements since Lincoln’s day? 

Kansas is deeply concerned with every- 
thing that Roosevelt does, because every- 
thing he does is in the interest of better 
living, better government—the higher 
ideals for which Kansas is striving. 

Men of sound business judgment, not 
especially concerned with the political 
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Panama. Closely 
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Novo Contractors’ Trench 


The Right Kind of 
Power Always Does the Most Work 


OVO ENGINES have many advantages over steam 
and electric power for pumping, hoisting and all 
contracting work, or for small manufacturing and 

country place use. They are the most reliable and 
economical power for all work within range of their ca- 
pacity—1 to 10 H.P. 

The Novo Engine is very easy to understand, start 
andrun. It isa vertical, four cycle type and runs with- 
out lateral vibration. Entirely self-contained.. Fuel in 
the base, hopper cooling system above. No cumbersome 
tanks nor circulating pipes. Cooling system is guaran- 
teed against frost damage. 

Novo outfits are of the same high efficiency through- 
out as Novo Engines. 

Novo Contractors’ Trench Pump Outfits—Four sizes. Pump- 
ing capacity 3,500 gallons to 12,000 gallons per hour. 

Novo Direct-Connected Pumping Outfits— Sixteen sizes. 
Pumping capacities from 400 gallons per hour to 16,000 
gallons per hour. Suitable for home water supply sys- 


tems, pipe line, factory or municipal service. 


Novo Centrifugal Pumping Outfits — Eighteen sizes. 
Suitable for irrigation, elevation and drainage serv- 
ice under a wide variation of conditions. 


Novo Hoisting Outfits — Four sizes, with 214 H. P., 
4H.P., 6 H.P.and 10 H. P. Engines. Lifting ca- 
pacities from 600 lbs. to 4,000 lbs——100 feet per 
minute. 


Send for Novo Catalogue 
and tell us your requirements. 


NOVO ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Sec’y and Gen’! Mer. 
241 Willow Street LANSING, MICH. 


Outfit. 


Pump Outfit 


Pumping Outfit 


Novo 
Hoisting 


Novo Direct-Connected 


Novo Centrifugal Pumping 
Direct-Connected 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST, MOST FAMOUS RETAIL MILLINERY HOUSE 


Mexe Lat Brothers su.: 


prepaid within one thou 
Check or Postal Note. 


sand miles. 


Eighth Philadelphia, Penna. Seventh 


This $10 Trimmed $ 
atiorsecie acre. 


Bringing to you the advantages of the greatest 
trimmed hat business in the world. 
address in the United States or Canada: express 
Remit by 


3.45 


Sent to any 


Of fine quality Milan straw—latest shapes—in 
white or black — effectively trimmed with fancy 
ostrich feathers, faced and trimmed with silk 
velvet in black, white or colors. 


Address Department “D”—LIT BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


viewpoint, wonder nov any one can re | Anyone on run it. Simplest engine made. Detroit two-cycle reversible 
: H ~s| engine, with speed-controlling lever—starts without cranking. Air-tight 
a stone, metaphorica y speaking, at t e compartments. Cannot sink, leak or rust. Needs tng boat-house. Orders 


| filled same day received. Boats shipped everywhere. Steel Rowboats, 
| $20.00 and up.. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
| Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. 


A Summer a Boy Will Enjoy 


Roosevelt program. When you see men 
falling over themselves in their eagerness 
to oppose some particular measure—as 
the old politicians opposed the commission 
form of government in Kansas, for in- 
stance—you may be sure that particular 


Wy ‘ * s s 4 Nowhere else in the world is offered such a wonderful combination of things that benefit and interest a boy 
y SOLUBLE COFFEE measure 1S likely to interfere with some as at Culver. Here he is taught the handling of boats under oars and: sail, running power boats, wireless 
. telegraphy, gun pointing and target practice, athletics and aquatic sports, 


particular privilege they have enjoyed, and 


boxing, fencing and swimming. 


DISSOLVES IN THE CUP | that it means a ee es pach eka es CHT aE Te 
: Nearly everything the old politician 
More Quickly Than Sugar opposes should find high favor with honest U LVER 


men. Roosevelt has had this to contend 
with since the first day he entered the 
White House. He encountered it in nearly 
Other 
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Summer Naval School 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) Culver, Indiana 


ND ya oa sis thaepiggs every one of his greatest moves. He may enjoy all the delights of in the saddle, “hik 
u ici e ay enjoy a ne delights of a summer in 1e Sz a, ““hik es,”” 
4 ready at ea eee cotter. names may be attached to the measures he bivouaes and the interesting life of a regular LiBODRE ak the Culver 
Neonyenience. For 38c. (which is the regz- | advocated and, in many instances, origi- ‘Summer Cavalry. School. The School of Woodcraft, in charge 
€ of 35c. and 3c, added for postage) and your a bang sae of Dan Beard, is a new feature, and is open for boys as 
we or = you our 30-cup size farce nated; but his name will be connected ypuny ref ear ees ene ae leet oe in rae of the schools 
coffee for 30 t - Seas. 4 * * 50 tor 8 weeks. niform an uipment $38. No extras. 
; gut by the frm that produces the celebrated with the greatest of them in the memories Illustrated catalogue of elt er" school sent on ‘requests 
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actual control of railroads. The National 
Irrigation Act, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, the Safety Appliance Act, regulation 
of the hours of labor of railroad employees, 
the settlement of the great anthracite 
strike—these are only a part of the big 
work that Roosevelt did in the interest of 
American labor. 

The suits begun against the Standard 
Oil and the Tobacco Trust; the establish- 
ment of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor; the Northern Securities decision; 
the conviction of post-office grafters and 
public-land thieves; the investigation of 
the Sugar Trust customs frauds and the 
prosecutions which followed; the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act; Federal meat 
inspection; the settlement of the Russian- 
Japanese War by the treaty of Ports- 
mouth—keeping open the doors of China 
to American commerce; acquiring the 
Canal Zone, and organizing the work of 
digging the big ditch that will bring 
American commerce thousands of miles 
nearer the market of seven hundred million 
people in the East—these things prove the 
world grasp which this great man has 
on commercial, industrial and financial 
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sons he would receive practically the solid 
Republican vote in Kansas and a large 
share of the independent Democratic votes 
of the state. This would give him a tre- 
mendous majority in the Kansas November 
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for the mistakes of Taft; it knows where 
to place the blame for the results—in 
1910—in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio—normally Repub- 
lican, but now Democratic. It does not 
blame Roosevelt for the unkept promises 
contained in the Republican platform of 
1908, or for the Democratic Congress of 
1910. Kansas knows who failed in stew- 
ardship. Kansas believes in Roosevelt 
because Roosevelt believes in business— 
good business; clean business. Kansas is 
traveling that road now, and Kansas takes 
pride in its achievements—the progress, 
prosperity and happiness of its people. 


Courtesy Counts 


ips CONSIDERING the value of courtesy 
in the business world it must never be 
overlooked that, important though it is, it 
cannot be of permanent value unless it be 
based upon merit as to the quality of goods 
and fairness as to price. 

There is one big store, dealing in one of 
the great staples of trade, whose service is 
unobliging, whose clerks are frequently 
brusk almost to the point of positive dis- 
courtesy, and whose location makes it 
difficult for most people to reach it; yet 
the store does a heavy business, for the 
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Boy Scout Knif 


The knife here illustrated has | 
endorsed andrecommended bytheC 
mittee on Equipment of Boy Scou 
America. It is the only knife, out 
hundreds examined, so endorsed ( 
cept our two blade fifty cent knif 

It meets every Boy Scout requireme: 
It is a knife that cannot be imitated, | 
it has features protected by patent. 

Note the Screwdriver — the 
Opener — the Leather-Punch — the 
Cutting Blade—all of the finest cru- 
cible tool steel. “Made to cut and 


quality of its goods is high and its prices | stay sharp.” 
are not high. Still, that is no argument for Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 
Ask for the ‘‘ Boy Scout” 


lack of consideration, of desire to oblige, 
of courtesy; for that store could easily 
double its trade if its management under- 


study in psychology. 


Knife. You can tell it by 
the trade- mS 
mark on the 


stood human nature sufficiently to know piste ee 
the practical value of showing a desire to ; 
On please. And, too, courtesy is twofold— | New 
Wy pat there is the courtesy of the buyer as well | York 
ean oo ok as of the seller. Knif 
Direct pais e Factory't ee User One of the greatest department stores nue 
The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food has learned how to secure the twofold Company 
compartment and door are lined with the famous opal courtesy, and it has done so by a little 225 Fifth Avesta 
glass, %4¢ inch thick. ‘‘Better than marble.’’ Opal glass New Yor ‘ 


is the most sanitary lining for a refrigerator yet produced 
by science. It is as easily washed as a pane of glass. 
Double refrigeration from every pound of ice is given 
by our exclusive system of construction. Thus the 


As Christmastime approaches when clerks 
are liable to fall into impatience and jrrit- 


Wickes is the most economical of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set 


by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manu- 
facturers for over 60 years. The name back of this 
char la ie is ae len. insurance of its merit. 
oney- uaranty. Your money refunded 
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You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory 
at actual factory prices. 
Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed— 45 
same size refrigerator, specially priced . . 
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ability it posts notices throughout the 
store: brief, cheerful notices. 

These notices set forth the virtues of 
courtesy and are so cleverly worded that, 
whereas they made it quite plain that every 
clerk ought to be constantly courteous, 
even though specially rushed, at the same 
time they convey subtly the feeling that 
every customer will be courteous to the 
clerks as a matter of course! Customers, 
even weary ones, read the notices and at 
once unconsciously preen themselves with 
the prideful feeling that, of course, they 
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It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all 
sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
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Dept. 37, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Dept. 37, 29-35 W. 32d St., NewYork 
130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of the United States, France, Canada, Mexico (28) 


are courteous and are going to continue 
to be courteous—even though the clerk 
shouldn’t be! And the clerks, after reading 
them, determine they are going to be 
courteous—even if the customers aren’t! 
And thus a little clever phrasing brings out 
forcibly the double merits of courtesy and 
also indirectly helps business! 
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The 10,000 Leading Cars 


Panhard, Minerva and Stearns. 


ie greatest cars in the world 
have Knight-type engines in 
. There are more than 10,000 


1ey are made by 17 famous ma- 
‘including Daimler, Mercedes, 
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The Engines Discarded 


ald-type engines which were 
a adopting this Knight-type 


‘is the leading car of Eng- 
‘nthe first it has represented 
pest in motoring. It is the 
alty. 


rcedes engine was widely 
; the master engine of the 


Panhard for long has dominated 
motordom in France. Minerva has 
done so in Belgium. 


And the Stearns engine, for 16 years, 
proved itself a marvelous motor. 


All these famous engines —the pride 
of great engineers—have been sup- 
planted by the Knight. 

Can anyone suppose that lesser en- 
gines, made with poppet valves, can 
refuse to yield for long? 


The Luxury 


)£ Silence—of Persistent Over-Power 


it apparent attraction in the 
sight is its absolute silence. 


lit at the curb—silent at any 
lent after years of use. 
1e engines which have run 
‘ars are as silent as when 


jine is so silent that the car 
jailt with marvelous care to 
| as the motor. 


There are no valves to spring shut— 
no cams to get noisy —no timing gears 
to hum. 

The car shows immense flexibility — 
as much as six cylinders of the old type. 

There is no evidence of effort, even 
on a hill. 

And the Stearns-Knight engine shows 
that persistent power for which electric 
motors are famous. 


The Economy 
of Valves That Never Clog or Leak 


‘antee the Stearns-Knight to 
'xcess of power—at least 50 
ver its rating, based on old- 
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This is due to the fact that the valves 
don’t leak. Also to spherical explosion 
chamber. 


Where the ordinary engine shows 
less power with use, the Stearns- Knight 
shows increasing power. This has 
been proved by elaborate tests. 


Carbon accumulates in a poppet 
valve motor. Then the valves don’t 


They are owned by men who 
demand the best, including Royalty. 


This new-type engine—the com- 
ing type—deserves the attention of 
men who buy high-grade cars. 


seat, and there is vast waste of power. 
On this account, the valves require 
frequent grinding. 

Carbon never interferes with the 
Stearns-Knight valves. These valves 
never leak —never need grinding. 


This economy of power continues 
as long as the engine lasts, and it means 
an enormous item. 

The Knight-type engine, because of 
these features, holds the Scottish Econ- 
omy Trophy. Also the Dewar Trophy. 


Pride of Ownership 


The owner of a Stearns-Knight 
knows that no man ever owned a bet- 
ter car. 


The Czar of Russia owns a Knight- 
motored car. So does the Emperor 
of Germany. So do the Kings of Eng- 
land, Belgium, Spain. 


So do 10,000 men on both sides the 
Atlantic who demand the best the 
world can offer in their pleasure cars. 


This new-type engine marks the 
greatest advancement made in ten years 
in motor car engineering. 


And never was it worked out bet- 
ter than in the Stearns-Knight. Mr. 
Knight himself has testified to that. 
He has himself bought a Stearns- 
Knight car, and has taken it to Europe 
to show engineers there. 


Men who like to lead—who enjoy 
up-to-dateness—are the buyers of 
Stearns-Knight cars. 


These cars represent the coming type. 
What Europe adopts in motor car engi- 
neering is bound to be adopted by all 
leaders here. But the pride of owner- 
ship comes to the men who are first in 
these innovations. 


A New Enjoyment 


The Stearns-Knight car means new 
enjoyment in motoring. 

Hundreds of men who bought last 
fall have driven their Stearns-Knights 
thousands of miles. And their letters 
show increasing enthusiasm. 

You can’t resist joining them when 
you know the facts. 

Write us for our books on the Knight- 
type. There is nothing so interesting 
in motof car literature. 

Then see the car at our local dealer’s. 
Let him take you for a ride. Note 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY 


Ceyelond 


Dealers and Branches in 


125 Principal Cities 


how the car seems to glide on the 
road —to roll like a rubber ball. 

Thé Stearns-Knight car will win you 
when you find it out. Its charm is 
irresistible. 


Send us this coupon for the books— 
now before you forget it. 


com Coupon == 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 1-D 
| Cleveland, Ohio | 
Mail me all of your pamphlets 
about the Stearns-Knight. 
Name oe ees 
Address es 
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Here’s summer comfort for you— 
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Can’t you imagine how comfortable, cool 
and contented your feet will be in this Iron 
Clad No. 598—a sock practically without 
weight; only ove ounce per pair, and so light 
and sheer that every breeze goes through. 


IRON CLAD No. 598—only 25c 


is the silkiest, handsomest gauze sock you ever saw 
at anything like its price; and the most durable. 
Light as it is, it wears as well as much heavier hose, 
because the heels and toes are double-knitted of 
Iron Clad’s strongest “‘extra twist’’ yarn. 

Soon now the thermometer will be “sizzling”—you’ll be 
glad then that you have some cool Iron Clads to wear. 
Why not provide yourself zow ? If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just send us 25c direct for each pair wanted, 
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and Dark Grey, Lavender, Champagne, White, New 
Tan, Golden Tan, Navy Blue and Black. We mail 
prepaid. 
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still voting for Andrew Jackson. Why, 
that old guy isn’t in politics. He couldn’t 
influence any vote but the Confederate 
veterans, and there’s only six in the city.” 

“He’s fought duels with two of those,” 
grinned Fleecer. ‘Just the same, he’s 
your candidate, Dan. You’d better go 
right out and see him, but don’t tell him 
Isent you, or it’s all off.” 

“Tt may be a good choice anyhow,” 
mused Dickson, patiently summing up all 
the pros and cons he found in the crown 
of his hat. ‘‘The old party has a fine fat 
barrel anyhow.” 

With this comforting thought in mind 
Dan Dickson went out to see Colonel Wat- 
terson Blossom, who received him, with a 
carefully concealed distaste, in the library, 
and wondered what a man so far removed 
from any possible trace of gentility could 
want in this house. 

*“Colonel,”” began Dan Dickson, over- 
coming his own reluctance to deal with one 
so far removed from any possible trace of 
practical politics, ‘‘I came to tell you as a 
staunch party sympathizer, that the party 
is ina jam.” 

““A ——” hesitated the colonel. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,a predicament. Mr. Dickson, my party 
is right, as it has always been; but it has 
fallen locally into the hands of unscrupulous 
and unpatriotic persons.” 

Mr. Dickson, whose hat had been taken 
from him in the hall, looked into the waste- 
basket for a suitable response. 

“The party has been left by all the old- 
time voters to stagger its own way home,”’ 
heretorted; ‘‘so of course it fell in bad com- 
pany. If some of you square, straight, on- 
the-level members will stand up and make 
a fight we can come back. Just now we 
want a man like you to head the city ticket 
in this coming campaign. Will you take a 
chance?” 

“T do not quite understand,” puzzled 
the colonel, glancing up at the stern- 
visaged portrait of his great-grandfather, 
once vice-president of these United States. 
“Do you mean that the party expects me 
to enter politics—er—actively?” 

“‘That’s the thought,’ returned Dan. 
‘“We want to run you for mayor.” 

The colonel unbuttoned the top button 
of his Prince Albert and fastened it again. 

“Are you authorized to represent the 
party in this demand?” he inquired. 

Dan Dickson eyed the wastebasket accu- 
singly while he swallowed the dry-as-dust 
shadow of asmile. + 

‘‘We’re all for you,” he distinctly stated. 
“Of course we haven’t held a primary yet, 
but all that’s necessary is for us two to 
agree.” 

The colonel stiffened instantly, and his 
frown was most portentous. 

“Tf I should make the sacrifice of desert- 
ing the comfort of private life for the un- 
rest of a public career, and if I should gain 
any ascendency in the councils of my party, 
I shall see to it that no two men shall be 
able to decide, at their whim, upon any 
matter so grave as the choice of the head of 
a ticket. No wonder my party lies bleeding, 
Sitiag 

Mr. Dickson blinked somberly at the 
wastebasket. 

‘Well, you’see, I’m a practical politician, 
Colonel,” he finally choked himself enough 
to say. ‘‘I only know politics the way 
it’s run and not the way it’s doped out. 
I know this much. If you and I decide to 
run you for mayor I’m the man who can 
hand you the. nomination. More than 
that, if we pass you the nomination you’re 
elected, and that’s a pipe.” 

“You can’t tell that, no matter what my 
record or personal worth,” objected the 
colonel. : 

“Of course not,” agreed Dan. “I got 
my info. from headquarters. You’re meant, 
and it’s a killing. Come in before they 
muddy the water.” 

The colonel arose and paced the library. 
He paused before the stern portrait of the 
great-uncle who had been a supreme court 
judge. He turned suddenly and faced Mr. 
Dickson. , 

“T do not quite gather all that you 
mean,” he declared, folding his arms; ‘‘ but 
I do obtain that certain corrupt practices, 


.the existence of which I have steadfastly 


refused to believe, actually prevail in my 
own party. Under the circumstances I 
consider it my duty to accept this nomina- 
tion at whatsoever hands it is offered me, 
in order that I may throw the weight of 


my influence and example ¢ 
honor. Sir, I take conditions 
but I pledge you the word o 
to alter those conditions a 
opportunity.” 
The leader of the colo: 
party found this speech as d 
ravel as the colonel had 
nevertheless he gathered 
work cut out for him. 
“That'll be all right,” h 
a bravery of which the last 
could have had no conce 
depends on who can swing 
when it comes to a showd 
seen the regular system bu 
some hard layouts. Then you'll 
the nomination?” a 
“‘So far as I am personally e 
am ready to relinquish my priy 
good of my party; but th 
other important interest to be: 
He rang a bell and waited 
solemnity. A stiff-necked ok 
saturated with rheumatism that 
shuffled into the room. 


and ask if it will suit her 
have me consult with her upon a 
importance.” . 
““Yas, suh,’”’ agreed Wash witl 
of his head which necessitated a mc 
from the ankles. 
The colonel remained sileni 
surveying the mournfully | 
Dickson, until his messenger 
“Mah mistress’ complin 
she’s comin’ downimmediate 
Wash. i 
There was the swish of sill 
in the hallway. Wash haste: 
door. Cordelia Blossom, cla 
ing housegown with many 
her cheeks glowing, her ro 
ling, her round mouth adora 
brown hair waving, stood ©: 


Wash brought a footstool. T 
gallantly gave her his hand. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘th 
son, a leader in my politi 
Dickson, Mrs. Blossom.” 


shade lighter. ‘“‘Mr. Dicks 
went on the colonel as soon 
were over, ‘‘has come to off 
ination for mayor. Permi 
you that I do not like the m 
it is done. I have warne 
that, if elected, I shall ren 
from one-man rule. In oth 
considering entering upon 
enterprise in order to make i 
My dear, as you know, I 
your sound judgment and 
understanding of ethics. N 
opinion of this?” 
The sparkling eyes of Cordelia ! 
widened and glowed. 
“Why, Watt, I think it is! 
of you!” she exclaimed with 
thusiasm. ‘‘How much of a 
tribution shall you need, Mr. ! 
Mr. Dickson studied her 
attention. She was an unus 
woman! 
“Well, about ten thou 
with,”’ he replied, rubbing his 
together. 
“Ten thousand!” gasped 
‘Sir, I do not intend to buy 
office. If I am not to be elect 
and free choice of the peo 
them that I am a man 0 
ability and proper dignity to 
public representative, if I ca 
sent the sterling principles of 
to convince my fellow cit 
welfare is safest under the ¥ 
old organization which assis 
formation of this republic, | 
cline to permit my name to B 
the mire of political chican 
is final!” ‘ 
“‘Besides,’’ added Cor 
seconding her husband’s @ 
ments, “‘the amount is too mu 
on excellent authority that J 
last campaign only cost 
sand, and that young Mr. 
was unusually showy, only | 
seven thousand all told. 
there are many expenses 
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bands and whatever else they spend money 
for; but ten thousand is entirely too much, 
especially since Mr. Dickson intimates 
that this is ‘only to start with.’ Don’t 
you think you could manage it for five 
thousand, Mr. Dickson?” 

“We're going to win this one, Mrs. 
Blossom,” Dan carefully reminded her. 
“Those other campaigns we didn’t have a 
chance, and we knew it, so we kept ex- 
penses down; but this is different. If the 
colonel comes across we can absolutely 
guarantee him to win.” 

Mrs. Blossom sighed resignedly. 

“Then I suppose we’ll have to give it to 
him, Watt—in the interests of future party 
purity, you know. But I’d only give him 
five thousand to begin with and watch 
where it goes.” 

The colonel pondered the matter deeply, 
gazing into the handsome eyes of Cordelia 
as he did so. 

“You are right, my dear,” he ultimately 
confessed. ‘I agreed to accept conditions 
as I found them in order to gain control of 
them and change them. It will be worth 
much to my fellow-citizens and to my party 
to throw out of office the corrupt Fleecer 
gang!” 


Notice who 


Smoke Them 
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HE campaign began in this manner: 

On Monday Cordelia Blossom invited 
her dear friend Georgia Fleecer to help her 
buy some lace, and at one o’clock they had 
luncheon in the sweet little tearoom of the 
Isis Club. It was not until the ladies had 
ordered their salad and had discussed many 
matters that Mrs. Blossom said quite 
ingenuously: 

“‘By-the-way, Georgia, I have the most 
astonishing bit of news. You’d never 
believe it, but the colonel has decided to 
enter politics!” 

“Indeed!” responded Mrs. Fleecer, 
much surprised as a matter of course. 
“Still it’s not so much of a marvel. He 
seems exactly like one of the dignified 
statesmen we see in the plays. What office 
does he intend to go in for?”’ 

“He has decided to announce himself as 
a candidate for mayor, I believe,’’ returned 
Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘I don’t quite understand 
the ins and outs of it all, but it seems that 
the colonel is not quite satisfied with cer- 
tain conditions he has found in his party— 
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feels it his duty to correct them. Watt is so 
very conscientious, you know.” 

‘The very soul of honor,” heartily and 
unenviously agreed Mrs. Fleecer. “Has 
he announced his candidacy as yet?” 

“‘T don’t think so,” replied Cordelia with 
a trace of eagerness. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, 
I took the liberty of suggesting that he 
should not do so until he had found the 
most effective means of making it known.” 

Mrs. Fleecer pondered a moment with a 
musing smile. 

“It’s such a pity you’re not going to 
the ball tonight,’ she presently suggested. 
“That would be such a splendid place to 
make it known—among the very best 
people, you know.” 

The suggestion of a flash came into 
Cordelia’s frank, wide eyes as she accepted 
Jim Fleecer’s advice. 

“Wouldn’t it be gorgeous!” she ex- 
claimed, and looked carefully about the 
daintily appointed tearoom with its numer- 
ous little half-concealed cozy corners. “I’m 
sure you'll forgive me if I run away just a 
minute to speak to Mrs. Plosson and Mrs. 
Drake, won’t you? I really must see them 
about the guild luncheon.” 

“By all means,” assented Mrs. Fleecer 
graciously, and when Cordelia had gone 
she gazed demurely into her plate. 

“T have such good news for you,” Mrs. 
Blossom happily stated as she greeted the 
ladies whom she had selected. “I have 
seen Mr. Tripper about his vacant store, 
and he promises to let us have it all next 
week rent-free! And besides he will donate 
the water and electricity.” 

“How very generous!” delightedly 
exclaimed Mrs. Plosson, who was a thin- 
nosed lady with a persistently sweet pucker 
of the lips. ‘‘I have never quite believed 
the dreadful stories I have heard about 
Mr. Tripper, and this proves it! Now we 
can go right ahead.” 

“T suppose we 
mayor’s ball tonight?” 
and awkward Mrs. Drake, who thought of 
herself always as statuesque. She had 
heard a rumor that Mrs. Blossom was not 
going! 

“Tm so sorry that it will be impossible,” 
regretted Cordelia with pain in her tone. 
“Unfortunately I am giving a theater 
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party tonight. However,” and shelaughed, 
“T shall surely attend next year, when I 
hope to be hostess.”’ 

The effect on Mrs. Plosson was as if 
some one had said ‘‘ Booh!”’ in her ear. 

“You—you don’t mean that Colonel 
Blossom ied 

“The colonel is,” replied Cordelia. 
“His hat is in the ring for mayor, he says, 
and of course I’m already campaigning for 
him, although he has as yet made no formal 
announcement. Maybe I’m betraying his 
secret, so this is confidential, I guess. But 
isn’t it fun!” 

“‘Tt’s delicious,” agreed Mrs. Drake with 
a wondering glance at Mrs. Plosson. ‘‘Is 
Mr. Limber about to retire?” 

“Really I don’t know a thing about it,” 
confessed Cordelia. ‘‘Except,’’ she added, 
‘that I know the colonel and Mr. Limber 
to be of quite opposite political faith. I’m 
not going to try to find out much more 
than that because it’s all so confusing. Oh, 
I nearly forgot, Mrs. Plosson. Mr. Tripper 
says that there are a lot of old sample 
tables in the gallery of his storeroom and 
that we may use them if we like. Isn’t he 
nice?”’ 

“He’s a shocking surprise,’’ responded 
Mrs. Plosson heartily. ‘“‘I always did say 
that a reputedly wicked man was the one 
to go to fora favor. Of course, though, no 
one ever refuses you anything.” 

“Oh, I didn’t ask him,” responded Mrs. 
Blossom sweetly. ‘‘The colonel saw Mr. 
Tripper for me. I'll see you at the store 
on Thursday. Be sure to have the rest of 
the committee there,’ and she sailed back 
serenely to Mrs. Fleecer. 

Mrs. Plosson and Mrs. Drake leaned 
forward with ajerk. Then they leaned for- 
wardalternately. Then they leaned forward 
simultaneously and remained in that posi- 
tion. At no instant did the chin of either 
fail of vigorous movement the moment the 
chin of the other ceased. 

That night at the mayor’s ball Mrs. 
Limber moved about the big assembly and 
reception rooms of the Hotel Gilder, wear- 
ing a set smile and a gnawing inner pain. 
Where were Mrs. Fleecer and Mrs. Hub- 
bard and Mrs. Carm and Mrs. Hazel and 
Mrs. Truman, and a score of others whose 
absence made itself as keenly felt as the loss 
of half the pattern in a beaded bodice? 
Could it be true, this dreadful thing she 
had heard, that Cordelia Blossom had pre- 
vailed upon a lot of the very best people to 
stay away? There seemed to be much talk- 
ing in corners, too, and she thought that 
she detected a shade of aloofness toward 
herself. Of course, however, that was an 
absurd fancy due to her troubled state of 
mind. Mayor Limber sought her out at 
about nine o’clock, and he, too, wore a 
smile that concealed a troubled mind. 

“Have you seen Fleecer?”’ he wanted to 
know. 

“No, nor Mrs. Fleecer,’’ confessed his 
wife, and a flush of something besides worry 
began to glow on her expansive cheeks. 
“Harry, have you offended him?” 

“Me?” he jerked. “Evelyn, you’re 
trying to get out of this as usual. You are 
the one who started the trouble with your 
purposely mislaid invitation. You know 
that Mrs. Blossom and Mrs. Fleecer are 
close friends.” 

“What has that to do with politics?” 
she retorted. ‘‘Didn’t I go everywhere 
with Mrs. Purdee while the judge was 
running against you, and didn’t everybody 
say how sweet it was?” 

He glared at her in almost speechless 
indignation. 

““Didn’t Imake you doit?’ he demanded. 
‘Look here, Evelyn, I dé 

“Harry, if you make me cry right now 
Pu—T ll ——” 

Her lower chin began to quiver and her 
broad bosom to heave ominously. Mayor 

imber fled. However, he ran straight into 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Fleecer. 

“Just dropped up for a minute to be 
officially on the job,’’ explained Jim easily, 
while Mrs. Fleecer shook hands with the 
man she loathed for his eternal bowing and 
smirking. ‘‘We’ve got another little party 
on tonight, but we slipped away between 
the acts.” 

“So sorry we can’t stay for the evening,” 
cooed Mrs. Fleecer two minutes later to 
Mrs. Limber. ‘‘Affairs promise to be so 
thick and fast this winter that we think of 
making the rounds on roller skates. How 
beautifully the ballroom is decorated this 
year.” 

Mrs. Fleecer found time to flutter about 
in the reception rooms and to chat in pass- 
ing with half a dozen of the ladies, while 
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her husband exchanged greetings and quiet 
gossip with the men. Mayor Limber 
anxiously waited an opportunity to catch 
him alone. 

“T was afraid that you’d forgotten the 
date,” he observed cordially. “By-the- 
way, Jim, it’s almost time we got together 
on the campaign. Some of the boys are 
anxious about the slate.” 

eae haven’t gone over it yet,’ said Jim 
easily. ‘So far as I’ve thought about it the 
ticket looks like the same old crowd. In 
fact, this year in particular I want all the 
old regulars in the running. Whatever 
happens, you'll head the ticket of course.” 

“Naturally,” smiled the mayor, much 
gratified and also relieved. ‘“‘Sorry you 
can’t stay and help brighten the occasion.” 

“No chance,” asserted Fleecer quickly. 
“‘Tt’s some party down at the theater. All 
twelve boxes occupied and something like 
forty-eight pairs of white gloves in plain 
sight. What do you think of my new 
weskit? Fussy rubber jigger inside that 
keeps it from bulging.” 

Mrs. Clara Pikyune, accompanied by 
her husband, who need not be described 
because nobody cares how that nonentity 
looked, came up to Mrs. Limber with an 
especially frigid smile. She was a severe 
old woman who had cracked a merciless 
social whip until Cordelia Blossom had 
become president of the Isis Club, and the 
exercise of stern mastery had put three 
sharp creases in each wrinkled cheek, three 
on her leathery neck, three in her narrow 
brow and thrice three in her disposition. 

“T’m afraid that I shall have to bid 
you good night,” she observed, offering 
a bony wedge of a hand to be touched. 
‘Claymore, look after my wraps, please.” 

The undescribed husband of Mrs. Clara 
Pikyune dissolved from view. 

““You’re not going so soon?” gasped 
Mrs. Limber. ‘‘Why, the gayety has not 
yet begun!” 

“Tt won’t,’’ unexpectedly snapped Mrs. 
Pikyune, who was given to plain speech. 
“Mrs. Limber, this is your last ball. I 
would not believe all the rumors I heard 
and I just came to see. They’re true, and 
I’m going home—conspicuously !”’ 

“‘Rumors!”’ faintly inquired Mrs. Lim- 
ber. ‘What rumors?” 

“That you ignored the invitation list 
I gave you by omitting the name of the 
Blossoms.”’ : 

“That was an accident of mailing,” 
protested Mrs. Limber, justly indignant 
that she should be blamed for a freak of 
pure chance. ‘‘Anyhow, I don’t see why 
you should be so much offended by the cir- 
cumstance. You put that name last of all, 
and it was so faintly written that I felt sure 
you'd rather I would omit it. I——”’ 

“How could you think me so crude?” 
expostulated Mrs. Pikyune, quite naturally 
out of patience with being accused of the 
one unpardonable sin. ‘‘No matter how 
much I might decry the necessity of 
inviting any person, I could not be crass 
enough to descend to such petty revenge. 
Mrs. Limber, I cannot afford to associate 
with failure. You have ruined the success 
of the social triumph I built up for you, 
and I withdraw my support.” 

“But what have I done?” half wailed 
Evelyn Limber. ‘I tell you I addressed 
and stamped the envelope ——” 

“And forgot to mail it,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Pikyune, every wrinkle on her acid 
countenance contracting. ‘You can’t 
strike a blow at Cordelia Blossom without 
expecting to be stabbed in return. I am 
compelled to give her the credit of being a 
resourceful woman. Do you know where 
Mr. and Mrs. Fleecer are tonight?” 

“No,” admitted the stiff lips of Mrs. 
Limber. 

“At Cordelia Blossom’s theater party, 
with more than twenty other couples who 
should have been here. They all of them 
accepted their invitations, so they’ll drop 
up here in a body after the theater, on their 
way to supper, to tell you they’ve had a 
lovely evening at your party —which is the 
most deadly insult ever devised. They 
won't find me here. I’m going home.” 

“Please don’t!”” begged Mrs. Limber, 
panic-stricken. “I don’t know what to do 
without you. Help me just this once.” 

“There will not be any other time,” 
coldly asserted the inexorable Mrs. Pik- 
yune. ‘I’m going home before the giggling 
begins. Why, you don’t even know what 
all the mad gossip is about!”’ 

“No! Is there?” frantically rejoined 
Mrs. Limber. ‘Please tell me.” 

“Why, they’re talking of nothing else. 
The first announcement has been made at 
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your own party. Cordelia Blossom says 
that she is to be hostess at the next mayor’s 
ball—and she will be! Goodby!” 


vi 


HE open season for caricatures and 

torchlight processions drew merrily on. 
Mayor Limber came forward and, sup- 
ported by the unanimous choice of the 
leaders of his party in primaries assembled, 
announced himself as a candidate for re- 
election, pointing to his long and satis- 
factory service, his clean record and the 
platform he had the honor to represent. 

Colonel Watterson Blossom threw down 
a gauntlet of proud defiance to the iniqui- 
tous Jim Fleecer gang, and pledged himself, 
if elected, to give the politics of the beloved 
city of his adoption such a purification as it 
had not known since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson. Not for him the turgid stream of 
public treason so long dammed into a cess- 
pool of corruption by the unscrupulous 
party represented by its supine tool, the 
present incumbent of the office to which he 
aspired! No, by the memory of Andrew 
Jackson, no! For him the clean, pure paths 
of public policy, wherein the rich and the 
poor should share alike, with no favors to 
be bought or sold except for the golden coin 
of abstract right! With his hand in the 
bosom of his Prince Albert and his gray 
hair tossing to the breeze, he stood ready to 
meet in debate or in personal encounter 
Mayor Limber or any champion selected 
by his unprincipled opponents, barring only 
the notorious Jim Fleecer, whose proved 
record rendered him unfit to cross swords 
of argument or of steel with a gentleman. 

Cheered by this able and interesting 
proclamation, the city sat right up and 
began to take an interest in politics, which 
for years had been considered an automatic 
certainty. The circling eddies even reached 
old Wash, at the edge of his quiet pool, 
and he came to the colonel diffidently. 

“Beg yo pahdon, Cunnel, suh,’’ he began 
timidly; ‘‘but I’d lak to have yo promise 
yo woan git mad ef Ah ask yo somepin.” 

“You'd better not ask it, then, Wash,” 
advised the colonel with a smile. “Is it 
very particular?” 

“Well, suh,’’ replied Wash, raising a 
stiff elbow and pulling his leathery ear with 
stiff fingers, “‘it’s a mattah tha’s powful 
close to yo ole Wash.” 

“All right, then, out with it,’’ invited 
the colonel. 

“Yas, suh,” replied Wash, still pulling 
his ear in hesitating perplexity. ‘‘Has Ah 
got yo promise not to git mad?” 

“Certainly, Wash,” laughed the colonel. 

“Thank yo, suh,” responded Wash, his 
hesitation instantly gone. ‘‘You know, 
Cunnel, suh, that yo politics an’ mine 
ain’t the same.” 

“‘Politics!”’ snorted the colonel. ‘‘Why, 
you confounded old dried walnut, a nigger 
hasn’t any politics! Now, Wash, if you 
try to start ——” 

“Hole on, suh; hole on!’’ warned Wash 
with a grin. ‘Ah done got yo promise, 
Cunnel, an’ Ahm safe as a mink in a creek. 
Now, Cunnel, yo-all nevveh did lemme vote 
in all mah life, but dis heyeh tam Ah done 
wan’ to cast mah fus’ ballot foh de old 
cunnel. Yo daddy done lef’ the house 
sehvants vote foh him afteh the wah, an’ 
Ah reckon 4 

The colonel regarded Wash with an 
affectionate eye. 

“Why, bless your old ebony hide, of 
course you may vote for me!”’ he granted. 
““One vote can’t hurt, and I reckon I sort of 
owe it to you.” 

“Thank yo, suh, thanky,” accepted 
Wash, a-swim with gratitude. ‘‘Cunnel, 
when Ah heard yo mek that speech from 
yo front poach to the Young Men’s Blos- 
som Club las’ night Ah wah jes plum boun’ 
to vote for ouh family lak mah daddy 
done did. Ahm so proud o’ ouh fambly, 
Cunnel “Z 

“We're proud of each other, Wash,” 
granted the colonel, touched. ‘‘Where’s 
that toddy?” 

That very night there was the blare 
of a brass band on the lawn, the bobbing 
of torchlights under the trees, the hum of 
many voices and the tread of many feet. 

The colonel came to his front door smil- 
ing, but when he stepped on his porch his 
eyebrows sprang straight out. 

“What are you niggers doing here?”’ he 
demanded. 

“‘Serenadin’,” cheerfully replied the 
spokesman of the party, who on the river- 
front was called ‘‘the colored Jim Fleecer”’ 
because of his successful leadership. ‘‘This 


is the Thomas Jefferson Marching Club, — 


Colonel, and we’ve come up to 
votes and our influence.” F 


Hes ood. 
the colonel and half facing hj 
followers. He stretched out his 
torically. ‘‘We come, Colonel) 
Blossom, in the name of the 
colored suffragists of this city 
our allegiance ——” 

“Get off my porch!” @ 
colonel. ‘I’ve said all my life 
has no right to vote, and I stic 
you worthless black scum are : 
lawn in three minutes I’ll fill 
buckshot you won’t be able t¢ 
Git! Wash, bring me my gun!’ 

The Thomas Jefferson Mar 
was absent from Colonel Watt 
som’s lawn in far less than th 
time, and Cordelia Blossom, fill 
prehension, was already telephoy 
appointment with Georgia Fle 
dentally she mentioned, quite h 
the colonel’s treatment of his . 
was too good a joke to keep, s 
and anxiously suggested. 

Jim Fleecer laughed when he 
news that night. ‘“‘Isn’t he th 
party!” he commented. “Y¥ 
pelly, if Colonel Blossom ey 
Heaven and finds Abraham Lit 
he’ll go right down to the other | 
only way I see to elect him is t 
out of town. There’s five thous: 
voters here and they never skip ai 

‘Honestly, Jim, I’m SOT 
into this,” his wife contritely 
“Ym afraid it’s going to m 
tremendous lot of trouble.” — 

“T’m having a lovely party,” 
‘We'll stick to the woman who 
right, and we’ll elect the colonel 
himself.” 

“But what is he to do about 
vote?” worried Mrs. Fleecer. 
will want to know in the mornin 

“She must pat him on the 
tell him to make it strong,” |} 
“There’s enough race prejudi 
town to elect a man on a lily-y 
if he is troublesome enough ab 
I’m betting that the colonel is.” 

“T don’t like him,” sudden 
Mrs. Fleecer. ‘I want him tok 
is you who are helping him. Hi 
dreadful things about you.” — 

Jim Fleecer only laughed. — 

“He believes them,” he expl 
rather like the old fire-eater. - 
he’s square, and he’s as much a 
as he claims to be.” | 

“But you'll get so little than 
work, Jim,” his wife persisted. 

For a moment he regarded 
musing smile and then his lips sti 
only his eyes twinkled. | 

“‘T suppose I’ll have to play ¢ 
with you, Bowknots,” he co 4 
fact is, the colonel’s helping ir; 


if he were on salary. Take 
tion, for instance; I’ve been try 
solidate the colored vote for 
now it’s mine. He’ll rip his ow 
the back until it bleeds to dea 
the time he gets through his tel 
I'll have built up the stronges 
tion to be found outside a seni 
monopoly.” ¥ 
Georgia Fleecer pouted. 
“T don’t like that either,” sh 
then she laughed. “I guess I’m 
as the colonel.” ¥ 
“You're the rightest thing tt 
declared with hearty belief. 
Cordelia came the next aftern 
and to discuss some Isis Club 
work, and incidentally she laus 
the colonel’s handling of his colo 
“Really, I am compelled to 
sturdy adherence to his prince 
stated with a little laugh. “He 
fact can’t be denied that he has! 
perfectly good votes by it.” $ 
anxiously. g 
“He may possibly gain mo! 
loses,’”’ returned Mrs. Fleecer, F 
tea. ‘Naturally I don’t knov 
about such things, but it seems 
his only course, under the cir¢ 
would be to become even more 
and attract the votes of all 
people who have violent race pr" 
Mrs. Blossom did not breath 
ble sigh of relief. She merely: 
almond. / 
“That sounds so very 
must tell Watt about it,” s 
, ( Continued on Page 
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30% Less Weight. 


' A NICKEL will operate the eight-inch fan 
24 hours—the twelve-inch fan 12 hours. 

Standard finish, black satin enamel. Special 
finishes to order to match any hardware. 
Important to make sure of a Westinghouse 
Fan this year. No other fan in the same class. 
Sold by most lighting companies, electrical 
dealers and contractors, and others. We will 
supply direct if your dealer will not. 

Beautiful catalog, illustrating a hundred fans 
in different models, worth a quarter but FREE 
to Post readers. 
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Self-Lubricating Bearings 

Single Thumb-nut Adjusts to All Positions 
Strength of Breeze Controlled by Lever 
Felt Base Protects Furniture 


See This Before You Buy 


EER Ie) ol fee: 


Westinghouse Electric Fan 


Fan Innovation of 1912. Drawn-steel Construction — 
Stronger. 


cient. Order From YOUR Dealer NOW! 


More Effi- 


Handsomer. 


Send your name and address on a postal to “West- 
inghouse Fan Motor Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Average Prices for Points East of Mississippi 
(Cord and Attaching Plug Not Included.) 


110 Volts, Standard Finish nd Papier 

*8-inch, 4 blades A . : 4 . : ri $ 9.50 $ 8.50 
12-inch, 4 blades : 2 ; : A . 15.00 14.00 
12-inch, 6 blades ‘ é : . 2 4 4 15.00 14.00 
12-inch, oscillating, wind type (cast frame) - 18.25 17.00 
12-inch, oscillating, mechanical type ; : : Lai75 17.50 
16-inch, 4 blades - F : p : 2 ; Wie 16.00 
16-inch, oscillating, wind type (cast frame) : 2 21.50 20.00 
16-inch, oscillating, mechanical type ‘ s : 22.00 20.50 
32-inch ceiling § cast frame, standard) : 25.25 +19.00 
56-57-inch ceiling { finish mottled copper ) Prices from 28.00 
to 31.00 


*This size in drawn-brass only. Standard finish black oxide. 
{This price for black japan finish. 

Cast frame models 50 cents less. Other types, voltages and so forth; 
prices upon application. Ask your dealer. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Representatives All Over the World 
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The U. S. Government has been especially 
careful in the selection of all materials used in Panama. 


has been almost exclusively chosen. Altogether, the U. S. Government has used over three 
million square feet in Cuba, Philippines, Panama, and for homes for the earthquake sufferers 
in Messina, Italy. Government engineers have proved that NEPONSET Paroid gives long 
service in the trying conditions of the tropics. A roofing approved by Government experts 
for such exacting use is a good roofing for you to know. Used everywhere on farm barns, 
warehouses and industrial buildings. 


Send for our Free Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPonSET dealer near you. He is reliable. 
Send postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON ({3:) 15 Neponset Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 


1795 
New York Washington Portland, Ore. 


Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


NEPONSET 
Proslate Roofing 
makes a handsome red 


or green roof for houses 
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One Linen Collar will Outwear Two 


of the Other Kind 


Don’t buy collars from the style standpoint alone. Buy 
Style and Quality combined. It is the only way to get full 
value for your money. Full value calls for Linen Collars. The 


old, reliable 
Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 


sell at 2 for 25c, and are plainly stamped ‘Warranted Linen,” and you get 
full linen value. A collar offered for sale from the quality standpoint. Every 
one knows linen will out-launder cotton. 


Barker Brand Collars will cut your collar bill in half. As for style, use your eyes. 
Get the collar that looks well, and feels comfortable on you, and you have style. Your 
dealer will supply you. If not, send us $1 and we willsend you eight collars postpaid. 


Get our Book of Styles (Free). Write us your collar troubles. _We have had 47 years’ 
experience and may be able to advise you. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers, TROY, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

be sure, I take a tremendous interest in 
his campaign and, being a woman, I just as 
naturally, I suppose, attach an undue im- 
portance to trifles. The colonel did another 
of his impulsive things this morning— 
stood right up for his principles in that 
adorable uncompromisingly honest way of 
his, you know—and I’ve been silly enough 
to worry about it ever since.” 

Mrs. Fleecer studied the smiling Cordelia 
for an apprehensive second and passed the 
peanut sandwiches. 

*‘Something connected with his cam- 
paign?” she suggested, and settling heavily 
upon her she felt that dead load which 
comes from previously underestimated 
responsibility. 

“‘T suppose so,”’ returned Cordelia. ‘‘A 
committee from the Federation of United 
Workmen ealled on him this morning and 
asked him what he intended to do, if 
elected, about unionizing the city labor 
departments.”” She laughed a trifle 
nervously. ‘‘The colonel told them that 
he never had believed in unionism any 
more than he had in any other combina- 
tion in restraint of competition, and that he 
never would believe in it.” 

“The labor vote!” gasped Mrs. Fleecer. 
“Could you call me up after dinner, 
Cordelia?” 

vir 

EARLY every day, and sometimes 

twice a day, Mrs. Blossom and Mrs. 
Fleecer met and talked about frocks and 
millinery and cooking recipes and club 
matters—and politics—and nearly every 
night Georgia Fleecer found out from her 
husband what comfort and advice to give 
Cordelia. 

“Holy salt mackerel, Tumpelly!’’ he 
ejaculated ten days before election. “I 
never had so hard a fight to win a campaign 
as I’m having to lose this one. Limber is 
going to be reélected in spite of all I can do. 
I’ve even had to stop our own newspapers 
from taking even an occasional shot at the 
colonel. I’ve antagonized, in advance, all 
the members of my old guard that I intend 
to get rid of, and have stirred up a split 
in my own party. I’ve cut the campaign 
fund down to a whisper, and sent out the 
word that there’s to be nothing for any- 
body; and still the colonel’s bound to 
defeat himself. He slapped the eye of 
the Business Men’s Club, the Temperance 
League, the liquor interests, the Irish, 
the Germans, the Jews, the negroes, the 
foreigners and the labor unions, and now you 
say he has taken a crack at the churches! 
Why, there’s nobody left to vote for the old 
hornet but two Confederate veterans, and 
he’s likely to quarrel with them.” 

Georgia Fleecer sighed. There were lines 
of care in her usually placid face. 

“‘T’ll be so glad when this awful election 
is over, Jim,”’ she confessed. 

“So will I,” her husband agreed. “It 
certainly has taken a fall out of you. 
What do you get out of it anyhow?” 

“Why, how crude!” she laughed, her 
face flushing nevertheless. ‘‘Nothing, of 
course. I owe a great deal to Cordelia 
and I’d be glad if I could help her to realize 
her ambition, merely out of gratitude. 


'By-the-way, Jim, I am quite likely to be 


appointed to the second vice-presidency of 
the Isis Club if Colonel Blossom is elected 
mayor.” 

He gazed at her in a perplexity that 
seemed almost stupid. 

“T don’t get you,” he finally acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘Do you actually want to fluff up 
with a dinky little office like that?” 

“Dinky little office!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Why, Jim, of course you don’t under- 
stand, but social prestige in this city is 
almost exactly measured by one’s standing 
in the Isis Club.” 

“On the level?” he inquired. “Go right 
to it, Feathers. I’m tickled stiff to see you 
get on in your own game, the same as I 
do in mine. How do you come to have a 
look-in? Mrs. Blossom, of course.”’ 

“Well, she is sure to appoint me for 
the unexpired term if there’s a vacancy. 
The present second vice-president is Mrs. 
Evelyn Limber.” 

Jim Fleecer laughed until the chandelier 
became nervous. 

“You women make regular politics look 
like a counterfeit,” he complimented her 
with huge enjoyment. ‘‘ Well, little lady, 
we'll elect your mayor if we have to do it 
with brass knuckles.” 

True to that promise, the next morning 
he sent for Dan Dickson, and that wily old 
campaigner, the hero of countless well- 
managed defeats, came looking like a feeble 
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Away with Suspenders 


Wear Stanford Hip-Fit 


The Perfect “Invisible” Trousers Supporter — 


Makes trousers fit and hang 

perfectly. Holds shirt down 
and drawersup. Affords you 
neat, commanding appearance. 
Gives comfortable support to — 
back and stomach without 
binding. Sanitary —Cool— 
Serviceable. Sufficient elastic in 
assure comfort and freedom of 
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the boy from getting round should 
in use all giving perfect sati 
or man will wear suspenders or 
a Stanford ‘‘ Hip-Fit.”” If you 
cannot supply you, send waist 
snugly above hips under trousers, 
money order for $1.00, and we 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed —or m 
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The J. D. Visible Spark 
Plug—with a secondary gap 
outside the motor and a port or 
opening facing it—indicates 
positively and at a glance just 
in which direction ignition 
trouble lies. No more testing 
and hunting; you look 
through the port and see if 
the spark is jumping. You can 
widen the gap, which intensifies 
spark and cleans points, or close gap 
entirely. Facilitates timing of engine 
and permits regulating of spark for any 
cylinder, Uses minimum current and 
costs no more than any good plug. 
0 Made of J. D. highest grade materials, 
a special porcelain that defies heat. If 
“iin't supply you, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
booklet on ignition free. Write for it. 
TT COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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convalescent who is only praying for 
strength enough to kill his doctor. Gone 
was the furtive look, the secretive air, the 
mysterious movement. In their place was 
irritation tortured to its last explosive 
extremity. 

“It’s a fine quince you’ve handed me to 
head my ticket!’’ he charged, taking off his 
hat from force of habit and slamming it on 
again to relieve his feelings. “He never 
passed me but a cheap little five thousand 
and he wants to see where every cent of 
that goes. I have to pad up my expense 
account like a clothing drummer to 
squeeze out a few dollars for the boys, and 
they’re all sore. The old stiff won’t cough 
up any more and every day he springs a 
new pain on me. His latest is to challenge 
Limber to a duel, and I hope Limber takes 
him up and makes him look like a piece of 
Swiss cheese. He couldn’t be elected for 
furnace man in a dynamite factory. I’mso 
sore I can’t sleep nights!” 

“Base up!’’ advised Fleecer. ‘“‘We’re 
going to elect this party and you’re going 
to stand for him two years. If you can’t 
dig out some way during that time to get 
your spoon into the gravy it’s up to you, 
and you deserve to stay hungry. Now 
here’s what we’re going to do. I haven’t 
used rough-arm tactics for twelve years, 
but here’s where we go to it with both 
shoulders. We've simply got to fix it up 
between us to get the right judges of elec- 
tion, and slip in a complete file of phony 
ballots wherever we can. For the river 
wards and downtown we'll run in a mob 
of floaters. I’ll send for all the murderers 
and blackjack experts over the river, and 
you’ve got to help me see that every man 
who ever moved away and every man in 
the cemetery is voted. I’ll put the police 
wise to what’s coming off, and we'll try to 
run the thing through with as little house- 
breaking as possible. Now get busy for the 
grand finish.” 

With that determination Jim Fleecer 
nearly signed his own death-warrant, for 
three of the thugs he had himself imported 
to defeat his own candidate and elect the 
man who was calling him a thief in large 
type every day held him up on his way 
home one night without knowing him, 
robbed him and “‘beat him up” with quite 
unnecessary attention to detail. Never- 
theless the right triumphed, and the un- 
sullied candidate of the grand old party 
of Jefferson and Jackson was elected with 
a margin of one hundred and six votes. 

“Tt is an outrage!’’ the colonel fiercely 
declared. He held the morning paper in 
his lap and had just read the official count. 
“I intend to have this scandalously low 
majority probed and explained. I do not 
claim any large measure of popularity for 
myself, but the principles of the grand old 
party which I have the honor to represent, 
and which I am certain I have clearly 
elucidated in the campaign that has just 
closed, entitled me to a majority of not less 
than thirty thousand. I am convinced 
that in this election there has been bribery, 
ballot-box stuffing and illegal registration, 
and I shall demand an investigation. As 
a result of that investigation I hope 
to land the notorious Jim Fleecer in the 
penitentiary.” 

Cordelia Blossom, in the boudoir to 
which she had graciously invited the 
colonel, looked up and rested her innocent 
round eyes on him. 

“You can’t do that, Watt,’”’ she sweetly 
objected. “To begin with, I am afraid that 
an investigation might disclose that Mr. 
Dickson had been engaged in his own 
share of trickery which would reflect upon 


“Then I should immediately decline 
the office and demand a new election,” 
the colonel unbendingly informed her. 
“T eould not hold an office tainted with 
dishonor.” 

“Then you don’t want to find out any- 
thing about it,” Cordelia naively con- 
cluded. ‘You see, you have committed 
yourself, Watt, and as a man of honor you 
can do nothing. You promised to accept 
conditions as you found them, but to leave 
them purified,” and she smiled with a quiet, 
calm brow. 

The colonel pondered that clincher for 
certain painfully silent minutes. 

“You are right as always, my dear,” he 
finally confessed. “As a man of honor I 
can do nothing except endeavor to prevent 
such corruption in the future. Even my 
arch-enemy, Jim Fleecer, must be allowed 
to go scot-free, I suppose?” 

“T knew you were too noble to injure 
a defeated foe,’ she complimented him, 
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manord-i-by ~ +yOurselt 
against excessive automo- 
bile expense. Seventy- 
five thousand painstaking 
buyers—many of them 
owners of more expensive 


cars—will purchase new 
Ford cars this year— 
because the Ford is ridicu- 
lously low in its first cost — 
and wondertully econom- 
ical in its after cost. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 
bodies. The two-passenger runabout costs $590 — 
the five passenger touring car $690—the delivery 
car $700—the town car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, 
completely equipped. Get latest catalogue from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit—and name of 
your nearest Ford representative. 


For Concrete Surfaces 
TRUS-CON STONETEX 


A liquid cement coating for stucco, concrete and brick 
—applied with a brush, uniform in color results. Abso- 
lutely dampproof. Weather-resisting. Does not chip off, 
crack off or peel like paint. Becomes an inseparable 
part of the wall, sealing the pores and filling hair cracks, 
Gives an artistic, flat finish, hard as flint. 


TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 
Gives a dustless, wear-resisting surface ofa tile-likenature 
to concrete floors. Is stain-proof and oil-proof and 
easily cleaned by mopping. Writeusabout your problems. 
We will send color cards and complete information. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
401 Trussed Concrete Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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Extra Blades 
10 for 50c 
Every blade a marvel. 


American Safety Razor Co., Makers —New York 


Guaranteed _ 
best at any price. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
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Your search for real value 
leads straight to the Jackson 


D> Here are the facts—the Jackson gives you the most, in every Yj 
7 essential detail, for a given price. 
Gy : = 

Y The most in reputation— Y 
Y For ten years we have been building automobiles—cars of consistently high quality; 

Yy which have earned for the Jackson, national name and fame as acar of consistently good 

Gy service. Each year we have learned; each year we have progressed; each year we have 

Gy built better cars. L 
Y The most in size— 7 
G, Wheelbase of 124 inches—ten feet and four inches—in the Model ‘52"’ at $1800; 118 Y 
Yy inches in the Model ‘‘45”’ at $1650; 110 inches in the Model ‘‘32’’ at $1100. Long wheel- Z Yj 
Gy Gy 
7) base means long bodies— wider doors— more room—and greater comfort. Y 
Y : 

7 The most in power— . 

Yj Fifty horsepower for $1800; forty-five horsepower for $1650; and thirty for $1100. 


Where else can you find such generous power equipment at such prices? 


The most in riding ease— 
Extremely flexible and easy action assured by the four full-elliptic springs on each Jack- 
son model; and the riding ease thus gained increased by big wheels and tires, and long 
wheelbase. From 3344 to 100 per cent greater ability to absorb road shocks than the 
types of springs most generally used. 


Uy 
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The most in style, finish, appearance— 
= Flush-sided bodies, with all levers and door handles inside; long, low, clean-cut lines— Y 

true expression of the torpedo body idea. Perfect carriage work and all upholstering —Y 
of the highest grade of leather. 


Y All we ask of you is to make the Jackson your standard in your search for the greatest value 
Uj and in your comparisons. 
Y ZB 


If you will do this, without favor or prejudice, and if your idea is to get the most for your 


investment, we predict that you will become a Jackson owner. Send for Catalogue. 
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Jackson Automobile Company Model “45”— Five-Passenger touring car; 45 
F h. p., 4-cylinder, long-stroke motor; 444x514 
1020 East Main Street Jackson, Mich. 


inches; 118 inch wheelbase ; 34x4 in. tires; full- Y 
elliptic springs, front and rear. Y 
2 Fully equipped as shown, $1650. 4 
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You Finicky 


about your linen? Get a Litholin Collar 
and learn what real comfort and economy 
means. ‘There’s no sacrifice of style or appear- 
ance—you rather gain with Litholin and in addition 
you've no laundry bills — arub with a damp cloth and 
you’re good as new. Quite an item if you figure it up. 
To the Trade co. chars te the born Sache poe 


containing assorted sizes, 14 to 1714, the popular sizes 
predominating. The great advantage of this to both 
jobber and retailer is fully explained in our Selling and 
Distributing plan —write for it to-day. The old style 
packing will also be continued. 
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We also make a two for a quarter collar— 
particulars to the trade on request. 


Tf your dealer is not selling Litholin, write, 
giving style, size and number of collars 
wanted and we will mail postpaid 
direct, Styles booklet free 
on request. 
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whereat he bowed and smiled delightedly. 
“You a 

The extension telephone bell rang on 
Mrs. Blossom’s dainty desk, and she 
answered it. 

“‘Yes, the colonel is here,” she replied. 
“Oh, it’s you, Georgia. Thank you so 
much. We’re equally delighted, I assure 
you. It’s so nice of you to say so. Tomor- 
row evening? Why, I’ll find out if we have 
anything on. I don’t really know. Oh, 
that would be so delightful. Yes, I think 
it might be better. Just a minute. He’s 
right here.” 

“For me, my: dear?” 
colonel, advancing. 

“Yes, it’s Mr. Fleecer,’’ she returned, 
with no hint of her smile on her lips or in 
her eyes, and she handed him the ’phone. 

“Hello, Colonel!’’ came the hearty voice 
of Fleecer. ‘“‘I want to congratulate you 
on pulling it across against heavy odds.”’ 

“Why—thank you,” hesitated the 
colonel, taken off his feet. ~ 

“‘T worked like a nailer in this campaign, 
but you won, and I want to call off all the 
soreness,’’ went on Fleecer. ‘‘I don’t mind 
confessing that I pulled a trick or two, but 
that’s all over and I know you'll forget it. 
You’re too broad-gauge a man to hold a 
grudge.” 

“Well, I hope so,” again hesitated the 
colonel, quite uncomfortable. 

“‘T knew it,” responded Fleecer. ‘‘ Well, 
Colonel, just to prove that there’s no hard 
feelings, suppose we get our feet under the 
table together and laugh it off. Suppose 
you and Mrs. Blossom come over and have 
dinner with us tomorrow evening.” 

“T thank you, but I fear it will be impos- 
sible,’ politely declined the colonel, and 
then his blunt frankness got the better 
of him. “Look here, Mr. Fleecer,’ he 


guessed the 


EXPENSIVIE 


MONG the fly-by-nights who thrive by 

clever ruses to cheat the public, the 

most picturesque and also the most difficult 
to convict is the “‘box-car man.” 

The box-car man turns up in the country 
usually and tells farmers that they are mak- 
ing a mistake when they buy groceries of 
the local storekeepers. The box-car man 
can get staple articles very cheaply because 
he arranges to havea carload delivered in 
one place. As proof of quality he sells 
small trial orders of coffee, tea, canned 
goods, and so on. His coffee, at twelve 
cents a pound, is as good as people have been 
getting at the grocer’s for thirty, and other 
samples in keeping—the box-car plants 
good seed. Buyers tell neighbors about it; 
so, a few weeks later, when the box-car man 
comes back, people are ready to buy 
groceries for months ahead at his attractive 
prices. On an appointed day the car ar- 
rives. Customers have been warned that 
they must be on hand promptly, as the ear 
cannot be held and the local grocers have 
been making trouble. So there is a rush. 
Purchases are loaded into the farmers’ 
wagons, and the box-car man hurriedly col- 
lects his money and disappears. When the 
boxes and packages are opened the stuff 
is found to be stale, damaged grocery 
stock—dear at any price. 

The box-car specialist is difficult to catch 
because he has come and gone usually 
before the fraud can be exposed. In one 
ease state food-law officers kept track of 
such a swindler for nearly five years with- 
out being able to get evidence against him. 
Some of the stuff he sold would have been 
a violation of the law had he not protected 
himself by a shrewd device. When a cus- 
tomer ordered coffee at ten cents a pound 
the box-car entered the order for so many 
pounds of ‘‘X000,” and nothing but that 
number appeared on the label of the 
package, with no reference to coffee. 

The jewelry business has always been 
attractive to swindlers, because the amount 
of the average customer’s purchase is large 
enough to make the wooden nutmeg pay 
well. Much unrighteous profit has been 
extracted from falsely stamped jewelry, for 
instance. The innocent victim, passing a 
jewelry auction room, pauses out of curi- 
osity to hear the auctioneer. The pro- 
prietor asks him if he would like to see 
something in the shape of a gold locket that 
is really a bargain—an article too choice to 
be offered at auction. 
shown, a price below normal quoted and 
any sort of plausible story told to account 
for it. Plainly stamped inside is the mark: 


The ornament is 


blurted, ‘‘I want it distinctly y 
that never, at any time during y 
of office, need you come to 7 
favors, political or otherwise. 
be no graft in this administra 
The heavy, voice of Jim 
fairly plaintive in its reproach, - 
““Colonel, I am surprised!” 
“This is a purely social propo: 
did not think you would take 
fessional side of it. While we’r 
ever, I’ll give you my straig 
never to ask you a favor, 
otherwise, during your term oj 
the mean time I think our lad 
get together on some of their 
This is to be my wife’s dinni 
You can’t refuse her.” 
The colonel turned to Corde 
distressed brow. , 
“My dear, Mr. and Mrs. Flee 
us to take dinner with them ¢ 
evening. What shall we do, be 
mind my sentiments in regard to th 
“How very delightful!” 
pleased Cordelia. ‘‘Why, Ws 
by all means. You can certainly 
your political enmities from yo 
amenities. It looks to me like ; 
man’s arrangement for him to in 
you to accept.” i 
“By George, I'll do it!” pron 
colonel in a burst of generous se 
and he did so. “You're very 
morning, Cordelia,’’ he observed 
her charming pose with the e 
delia connoisseur. ‘Shall you ear 
with me before luncheon?” 
“Oh, yes, I'll be through j 
minutes,”’ she happily assured hir 
crossing off a line she had j 
“T’m studying my invitation 
year’s mayor’s ball!” 
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‘“‘Eighteen-carat.’’ The victim bi 
assay would show that the meta 
ten-carat gold. For years this 
swindle was not preventable; | 
state and Federal laws _prohil 
stamping, and an association 0 
facturing jewelers is active in 
convictions. &. 
Another business full of poss 
the swindler is the piano trade. 
best the piano is an instrument 
quality, backed by the reputatio 
known house. At its worst it is 
cil”’ piano, turned out cheaply | 
to receive any name the dealea 
stencil on the fall-board—hence t 
term. If such a product can be 
at fifty dollars and sold for th 
dred, obviously there is a profit. 1] 
situation that has long stimulated ' 
in invention. , 
One typical figure of what n 
called the ‘underground piano t 
the widow who is forced to @ 
tings of her once happy home. §h 
tises her fine upright piano, aln 
at a bargain. Thousands upon tl 
of cheap stencil pianos have h 
on unsuspecting bargain hun 
familiar character. : 
A more aggressive piano swindl 
of the sale concern that sudde 
to town with a stock of pianos W 
be closed out immediately at 1 
prices. An empty store is f 
pianos moved in and a line 
paralyzing advertising begun. 
struments have come, as usual 
“Kastern market’’—that pla 
ful possibilities, where the b 
turers are constantly going b 
the biggest. buildings falling 
most of the attention of the busine 
seems to be centered upon gettil 
shipped away to distant plac 
ridiculous prices, so that the alr 
situation may not be further di 
This sale concern has its window t 
in the shape of half a dozen pian 
most desirable standard makes. 
head the advertisements, at PI 
below wholesale price. The purché 
to see them—and they are = 
enough; but they have all been pu 
it is explained, and are now mereél 
hibition through the courtesy of the 
These well-known pianos never pai 
the fakers’ hands, as a matter O11 
the visitor is shown a stock 
instruments which are sold at 
clear very wide profits indeed. — 
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White China 
Mog Holder.and Mug 


nite Chia Brackets with 
White Glass Shelf 


ne. Maddock’s 


te Bathroom 


ant your bathroom clean — 
- tractive. 

¢ faddock’s White China Bath- 
EK tures solve those problems to 


ihe , 
y dd to its attractiveness; they 
jul chance of uncleanliness; 
tiply its convenient features; 
le interest with no other type 
1,, they are superior to all others. 

-e the most sanitary and satis- 
, tures known. 

reputation of over fifty years 
*k of every fixture. Write for 
soklet —‘‘Why White ?”’ 


'MADDOCK’S SONS CO. 
| TRENTON, N. J. 


(noe is the choice of the “‘man who 

onstruction, ease of paddling, and 
li, it has been standard for years. 
lyanoe built with 


3EVELED AND LAPPED } 


yi tically water-tight before the canvas 
at ll, a feature which makes the White 
_rongest, most durable canoe built. # 
i of styles, each one a model in its 


; gin at $30.00. 
‘ATED CATALOG FREE? 
1, which gives full details with many 

t] White Canoes, 

b> & Company, Old Town, Maine 


| ributors: New York Sporting Goods Co., 
1s. d 17 Warren Street, New York. 


: Complete—Ready to Set Up 
} of interlocking, 


len System self - structuring 


metal units is un- 
1€ No wood. No framework needed. Abso- 
Easily put up with wrench and screw driver. 
i 
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ind handsome as masonry. Three years of 
ccess. Immediate shipments from stock. 
r) tages, stores, warehouses, hunting lodges. 
Vite for Big, New Catalog. 
ELTER co 5-42 W.Water 8t., 
ey St. Paul, Minn. 
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No Spreading— 
No Muse —No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


’ Rat Bis-Kit 


/ about the house. Rats will seek it, } 
€at it, die outdoors. Easiest, quick- ff 
‘ est, cleanest way. Large size 
ee. 25c, Small size15c. All ly 
‘ug gists or direct pre- 
aid. TH ERAT BIs- 


Limestone St. 
Springfield 
i 


4 MONEY IN BOATLIVERY! 


=] Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
=) House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 
Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat haswater- 6 
ght compartments, socannotsink. 20 differ- & 
designs. Demonstrator Agents Wanted in 
Hy Community. Write TODAY for FREE 
fated Catalog and Special Factory Prices. 


¢ 1 Steel Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SCENT 


\ ENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys. 
5|-ars. Information and Booklet FREE. 
| Washington, D.C. and NewYork City. 


s that PROTECT 


Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
of intense interest to Inventors. 
» 35, Washington, Db, C, Estab, 1869 
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THE SATURDAY 


MARIE TWISTS 
THE KEY 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


in the other men. Old Mrs. Crandall, with 
a still more worried expression than before, 
was circulating elegantly round with 
anecdotes of the young woman’s grand- 
mother; Nell was anxiously repeating to 
unheeding ears how much of a child and 
how natural Marie was; while Will Cran- 
dall, with glowering eyes, seemed to be 
muttering something unpleasant to his wife. 
There were, in fact, all the symptoms of 
uneasiness in regard to an uncontrollable 
guest. Noone knew where this might stop. 

Just as Mrs. Paxton came suddenly 
forward to her husband she caught sight 
of herself in a mirror opposite. The black 
and cerise gown certainly set off her white 
neck and arms as she moved with dignified 
grace; her blue eyes were larger and more 
luminous, her cheek deeply rosed; she 
looked unexpectedly handsome, while she 
said pleasantly, yet in the tone no man 
disregards: 

“T think we had better be carrying 
Reeth off now, Beverly. It is growing 
ate.” 

“‘Oh, well—if you say so,’’ returned her 
husband with reluctance. 

“It’s too bad to break up an evening 
like this,”’ protested Donald Bannard. 

“Oh, we’ll continue it,”’ said Mr. Brent- 
wood with hospitable intent. ‘‘We’ll have 
a series of evenings while Miss Davis is 
here, one at each house. I know you won’t 
be able to keep Paxton away!” 

“Not unless I’m put in irons,” agreed 
Beverly. He openly squeezed Miss Davis’ 
hand at parting, while she leaned forward, 
very close to his face, her enormous, dark- 
circled violet eyes full of preposterous 
extravagant meaning as they gazed into 
his, while his laugh answered her. If they 
had all been at the silly age, ignorantly 
untrammeled, the thing might have had an 
excuse. 

“You’re looking very well. Did you 
have a nice time tonight?” the husband 
asked his wife vaguely after they were 
home. He bent forward to kiss her, also 
vaguely, as if some other emotion wrapped 
him round, and he saw her dimly yet 
agreeably through it. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered indifferently, 
bending over to pick up a glove so that the 
intended salute was lost. 

As she lay on her bed that night, her 
mind luminously clear, she felt that if he 
had been fascinated by a woman who was 
really beautiful and charming, some one of 
his own kind, she could have understood, 
appreciated—nay, even though she might 
have been madly jealous, have yet gen- 
uinely sympathized with his infatuation. 
But to make an exhibition of himself over 
a girl so excruciatingly in bad taste, beneath 
all her tawdry, artificial attraction, yes, 
so flagrantly common as ‘“‘Murree’’! gave 
Dorothy not even any thrill of jealousy— 
it left her cold. She regarded her hus- 
band from a region remote and unattached, 
as if he were somebody she didn’t know 
but rather disliked: he was somebody she 
didn’t know if he could be attracted by a 
girllike that! To be sure, all the others had 
behaved foolishly, but not like Beverly —it 
was not the same! 

She thought of him curiously, yet with 
indifference. The superstructure of her 
wedded life seemed to have crumbled; for 
the first time in nine years she felt a strange, 
proud freedom of not being married to him 
at all, as if the children were only her 
children, her life her own, something in 
which she herself no longer had any need 
to count on him or hang upon his pleasure. 
She slept calmly, with existence on this new, 
stationary plane, and entered as calmly, 
after the first inevitable jar of waking, on 
the day. 

If all the men on the station platform 
the next morning had a slight shamefaced- 
ness about them there was no wife to see 
its cause—even Miss Davis, contrary to 
expectations, was not there. 

Neither, as turned out the following day, 
was she at the Crandalls’. All kinds of 
queer rumors were abroad, whispered by 
excited women as they grouped magneti- 
cally coming in or out of Atkinson’s, or 
Bolt’s Emporium. Lucia Bannard herself 
was authority for Mrs. Iverson, who had 
been obliged to walk into the village in de- 
fault of the chauffeur with whom Miss 
Davis had gone off. It wasn’t a real elope- 
ment; they had been married secretly a 
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Here is true “Gotham” 
Shoe-Style 


IGNIFIED, elegant, and reserved ! 
A correct expression of 1912 
Good-form in footwear. 

Observe the low straight Heel, 
snug-fitting instep, rounded and receding 
Toe, fine stitching and semi-flat Sole. 

Fits as well as it looks, and looks 
as if it cost $10 the pair at a Custom 
Boot Maker’s. 

Price $4.00—‘‘Regal-Standard”’ 
Value. 

“Gotham” model. 
Russet King Calf. 

This and 53 other models 
(each with a distinctive Character 
and definite Purpose) are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the 
new Regal ‘‘Style-Book” for 
Spring 1912. 

Write for free copy 
today, with name of 
your nearest 
Retail Store 
selling Regal 
Shoes. 


Made of 


Address the Manu- 
facturers, viz:— 
Regal Shoe Com- 
pany, 269 Summer 
Street, Boston. 


Four R | Sh Whitman 
i ilford 
one ega OeS| fie 


Toronto 


(FOR MEN & WOMEN) 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


355 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially health- 
ful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial sys- 
tem. Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-two years old. New $125,000 barracks, 
full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Factories 


fun — wholesome pleas- 


q Real 


ure—you can’t invest $500 where 
it will bring you more lasting satisfac- 
tion than in a Packard—style FF. 
Packard pianos and player pianos at 


better dealers — book BB from The 
Packard Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The! ‘Easiest ‘Riding “ Cle In The World’ 


ae 


International Champion y 


Over ten thousand inspections by ex- 
perts guarantee the service of every 
Marmon car. 


All parts—even jigs and tools for making these 
parts—are manufactured by us and inspected, 
tested and re-inspected time after time, to insure 
the Marmon owner durability. We cannot be- 
gin to enumerate the thousands of cares that are 
taken in our factory to make the Marmon live 
up to its name. Our literature tells some of 
them. Marmon records show the results. The 
service of every Marmon is proof of their value. 


One chassis—a body type for every 
requirement. Touring car $2750. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis  (Estab.1851) Indiana 
~ Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 


eS 
Electric Fans Using Small 
Amount of Electricity 


This is our 17th year of specialization 
on fans. 

Several years ago we, as Fan Experts, 
realized that the entire future of our busi- 
ness depended upon making fans radi- 
cally different than those on the market. 


We realized that there were one or two glaring faults 
in all fans that must be eliminated. The chief one was 
that they all consumed too much current. So we kept 
at it until we finally perfected a fan that used the very 
smallest amount—yet ran at a tremendous pace. 


The best class of dealers sell the “STANDARD” line. 
The price you pay for a “STANDARD” Fan is no 
greater than many of less quality. The length of service 
and the difference in the count of the meter at the end of a 
season is well worth your uses ona on aa 


Write for Free Fan Book ROBBINS ! & MYERS 


Gives the entire “STAND- COMPANY 


ARD” line and will help .you 

in making a selection. It is Springfield, Ohio 
STAN ee BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 


pba ee ” Fans are 
Be ey ote ce Cleveland, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester and Atlanta 


electrical dealers. All styles: 
ceiling, desk, bracket, oscil- 
lating, ventilating — alternat- 
ing or direct current—for 

office, factory and home. 


We are also the World's Larg- 
est Manufacturers of Small Mo- 
tors—1-30 to 15 h. p.—for 
All Purposes. 
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year ago and separated afterward. It was 
rumored that there had been a disgraceful 
scene at the Crandalls’ when he had jeal- 
ously demanded his wife. It was rumored 
that he had gone to kind Mr. Brentwood 
for money—it was rumored that he was a 
Hungarian Count—it was rumored that he 
was a Russian nihilist. All that Mrs. 
Iverson could say was that, whatever else 
he might be, he certainly wasn’t a gentleman. 

But Mr. Paxton heard no word on the 
subject from his wife. When he came 
home from town the following night, fur- 
tive-eyed but loudly cheerful, to ask 
casually if she knew about that affair of 
Miss Davis and the chauffeur, she merely 
said Yes, she did, listened to his comments 
politely and changed the subject. Later 
in the evening when the Bannards and the 
Chandors happened in, with the livened 
air and mental stimulus that a near-scandal 
brings to asuburban community, Mrs. Pax- 
ton, though hospitably disposed toward the 
conversation, kept entirely out of it. No 
word in derogation of the pyrotechnical 
Marie escaped her lips; what the girl had 
or hadn’t done was as indifferent to her as 
her husband. She was conscious that he 
was secretly watching her; once he put his 
arm around her, an unusual manifestation 
of affection in public, but it brought no 
flush to her cheek. 

As the days wore on, even to the hyp- 
notized consciousness of a husband as a 
rule imperceptive to change, there was 
something oddly different about Beverly 
Paxton’s wife. She was as attentive to his 
wants, as scrupulously careful of his com- 
fort as ever, but the atmosphere had 
changed dully. Something ineffable that 
warmed and cheered and restored and 
tenderly covered all his imperfections no 
longer emanated from her presence. He 
was left, a naked soul, to wander lost and 
alone among the elements. 

It was toward the end of the week that 


she heard his step swinging up the walk | 


with an unusual ring init. When she went 
down to greet him he presented her, furtive- 
eyed, with a large bunch of roses. 

“T saw them in the Terminal and 
thought you might like them,” he explained 
carelessly. 

“They’re exquisite. Thank you so 
much,”’ said his wife nicely. 

“And, by the way, I came out with 
Bannard tonight. I said we might go over 
there for a while this evening if you felt like 
it. We haven’t been there for a long time.” 

““Aren’t you too tired?” asked his wife 
remindingly. 

“Oh, no! It'll do me good—wake me 
up,” returned her husband with heartiness. 
“T was talking to Bannard. We think of 
making up a little party—he says his wife 
hasn’t been out so much as she ought since 
the baby came. What do you think of 
coming in Saturday to dinner—there’d be 
the four of us—I can’t get off in the after- 
noon—and going to the theater afterward? 
What do you say to our having a little lark 
just among ourselves?’”? His arms were 
round her, his eyes searched hers. Under- 
neath his jovial manner was a strain of 
anxiety and something more, something far 
deeper, a confessing, yearning, loving note 
that spoke straight to her heart and set it 
beating. , ““Would you like it, my Dorry 
dear?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, with large eyes 
fixed on him; it seemed as if in another 
moment the tears that were gathering 
there must fall unless she smiled. That 
crust of ice that had lain about her heart 
suddenly melted from the constant fire 
hidden all the time below—the flame that 
burned for him—a fire that cleansed away 
instantly some inexpressibly corroding 
hurt, while it took that new-found freedom 
forever from her. 

Her husband put up one long finger to 
brush her chin and throat. 

“You have the whitest skin,’ he re- 
marked with tender irrelevance. 

‘*Miss Davis’ was much whiter,” said his 
wife demurely. It was the first time she 
had pronounced that woman’s name. 

““Miss Davis! Pshaw, she was all 
chalk,” said Beverly Paxton in careless dis- 
dain. With the fatal facility of mankind 
the very remembrance of his thraldom was 
already joyfully fading. His wife had a 
wondering, lightninglike perception that 
what had meant so much to her all these 
days had, after all, been nothing to him ex- 
cept in so far as she had been affected by it. 
“Vl tell you my candid opinion if you 
want it—Mrs. Beverly Paxton is the hand- 
somest and most attractive woman I know. 
You’re the only girl in the world for me!”’ 
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National Machine & Stamping 


’s Corset is distinguished. 


ties herself well—she can wear 
sxtreme dress mode of the season, 
r/rure will be sure to“‘set it off, ’— 
ically every well-dressed woman 


pearance to a 


apners 
| Rast -Proof 


jivery pair, regardless of the price 
4 must shape fashionably, fit 
ly, and not rust, break or tear. 
| in harmony with the fashions of 
—with the full scientific knowledge 


rements of the human form. Write 
on “ How to Fit.” 


juaranteed to Outwear Two Corsets of 
Any Other Make. 


where. $1.00 to $7.00 Per Pair. 
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ALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 


ve 7 room bungalow costs but $2700 to build. 
on the old fashioned cigar box plan when 
e/ne money you can build a home that has 
comfort and is suited to any climate? 


/31IG SPECIAL OFFER 
* 100 pages 200 illustrations 


h}ow Books—new 1912 edition—containing the 
C/ornia’s best and most practical building ideas, 
y| delivery, Each book has 100 pages and 200 
as ith exterior and interior views, elevations, floor 
ts| scriptions and valuable hints. Book ‘‘A'' shows 
hé '>s costing $2250 up. Book ‘‘B” shows 83 homes 
ind less. Complete architect's blue print plans 
_coin or stamps will bring you either of our big 
Hts (be sure to state which one you want) or send 
0 00ks — postpaid. Write today. 
'ELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
5 Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


or Summer Vacation is 
yt in sight write to us 


a's of young folks who long for a 
ip will stay at home next summer 

se they feel that they cannot afford 
‘Gary outlay. Hundreds paid for such 
‘| immer with money earned through 


» Curtis Plan 


© hose will do so again this year and 
} can be among the number. 


willing to look after the | ipti 

r, local subscription busi- 

i remiee ne Pee and The Ladies’ Home 

Hier Pay you a li! 1 salary besides commission 

+ forwarded. You can't help making money 

Save only an occasional hour at your disposal, 
: amount just as large as you wish. 


"| f Agency Division 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Kitchen 
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See how compactly this Hoosier Cabinet is arranged to hold hundreds of dishes and packages. This lady saves miles of steps! 


Save Steps This Summer! 


How the Hoosier Cabinet on the Famous Club Plan 
is Delivered to Your Home on Payment of Only $1.00 


Out of your kitchen an hour or two longer every day 
during the sweltering hot months. 

Save miles of steps daily. Get your kitchen work really 
done. 

A half million enthusiastic owners of Hoosier Cabinets 
urge you to enjoy this extra vacation! Begin TODAY! 
Now! 


Everything at Fingers’ Ends 


Put a hundred dishes and forty or fifty packages and 
canned articles in the Hoosier china closet; your sugar, 
spices, tea, coffee, salt and extracts in the jars made for 
them just under your hand. 

Put your mixing bowl under the hopper of the metal 
dust-proof flour-bin and without waste or effort sift directly 
into your bow! flour that is pure and clean. 

You have a place for cutlery, kitchen linen, bread and 
cake, and 12,000 cubic inches for pots and pans. 

Now pull out the roomy table of pure aluminum. Sit 
down in front of your Hoosier Cabinet and work easily and 
rapidly. Everything is in place in front of you. Think of 
the miles you save in steps. 


Built Like a Watch 


Think of the years through which this Hoosier Cabinet 
will save you an hour or two every day. 

The amazing popularity of the Hoosier Cabinet is due 
no more to its convenience than to its supreme quality. 

Even its panels and doors are of oak, three thicknesses. 
The Hoosier Cabinet works smoothly and perfectly for 
generations in the hard constant wear of the kitchen. 

No wonder women say, ‘‘My silent servant,” “T 
wouldn’t trade mine for $100,” “‘Seems to hand things to 
me,” ‘‘Everything at my fingers’ ends,’ ‘Automatic 
servant,” ‘‘My friend,” 

No wonder you can’t buy a second-hand Hoosier for 
love or money anywhere. 


Hoosier Club in Detail 


This month, you and a limited number of other ladies, 
by means of the famous New Hoosier Club Plan, can have 
all this convenience right away. 


3,000 Hoosier agents (leading furniture merchant in 
each town) have received limited numbers of Hoosier 
Cabinets (all we could allow for each town) to be delivered 
to those ladies who first enroll their names in the Hoosier 
Club. Each Hoosier agent will form a club limited by his 
special allotment of Cabinets. 


Hoosier Delivered for $1.00 


Club members pay merely $1.00 membership fee; bal- 
ance in weekly dues of $1.00. Each member receives her 
Hoosier Cabinet immediately. 

The few pennies a day saved from your “‘table allow- 
ance,” your ‘butter and egg’? money, or your “pin” 
money give you an added hour or two of leisure every day 
and save you miles of steps this summer. You own a 
Hoosier Cabinet without waiting—right away. 


Low Price Protects You 


As further protection to you the low price of the famous 
Hoosier Cabinet is fixed throughout America. The huge 
volume of Hoosier Cabinet sales reduces cost of manufac- 
ture. To give you full benefit of this cost saving the price 
is fixed at the factory. When you join the Hoosier Club 
you are sure no Hoosier agent is charging you a penny more 
or less than this low fixed price. 


Demand Enormous—Sales Limited 


This fixed low price of the famous Hoosier Cabinet 
coupled with the new club plan is making to thousands of 
women an appeal that is irresistible. In some towns the 
demand was so great that not one woman in five who wanted 
a Hoosier could enrollin the club. You, who want a Hoosier 
Cabinet this summer should enroll early. 


Get “ Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Writeforthisfamous text booktoday. Tellshowtoarrange 
your kitchen to save steps; how to keep your kitchen cheer- 
ful; how to improve an old kitchen; how to have meals 
ready on time; how to work sitting down; a hundred facts 
about the famous Hoosier Cabinet, and where you can get 
it on the club plan; 25 illustrations,—yours free. Simply 
say, ‘‘Send me the ‘Model Kitchen Book’ free, today.” 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


125 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Spe EMCI LICENSED AGENTS FOR TS REY Prony 
QOSIER KITCHEN CABINETS <=> 


Branch Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license 
sign. They are good men to know. 
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ARROW. 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 


I 
’ 


Dr. Sawyer 


EDORA isa lower Belmont, 

the most popular style ever 
introduced. It is a notch collar. 
TURPIN is a very good style for 
summer. 5c. each, 2 for 25¢. 
$1.50 a dozen 


Send for booklets. 


TURPIN 


THE SATURDAY 


MEDORA 


RROW SHIRTS are offered 

in a generous and attractive 
assortment of exclusive effects in 
fast color fabrics of unusual worth 
and beauty, by the makers of 


Arrow Collars. $1.50 and $2.00 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 457 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


Cushion 


Sole 


KID OXFORDS 


Summer Comfort 


OR REAL comfort no 

leather is so desirable 

as soft, pliable, foot- 
conforming kid. To the 
comforts of fine kid add the 
velvety feel of the Dr. Sawyer 
Cushion Sole and you have 
an ideal Summer Shoe. 
As built by the patented Brown 
process, the Dr. . Sawyer Cushion 
Sole is not heating. Replacing the 
usual hard leather insole it adds no 
bulk, does not come in direct con- 
tact with the foot and makes an 
insulation impervious to heat. 


Best of all, no “breaking in.” You 
wear in comfort the very first time. 


Address Dept. G, Satinwena Sasa, 


we 


red ARS re 


cs 


Made in 76 numbers 


So popular is the Dr. Sawyer 
Cushion Sole Shoe that it is now 
made in 76 different numbers, and 
you will find the exact style you 
desire in this wide range of styles 
and leathers. 


The Button Oxford illustrated is 
made over our classical Jefferson 
Last—light in weight, conservatively 
long in vamp, it fits the instep, 
hugs the ankle and is stylish without 


being freaky. 
Black Kid Oxford, 5 
Tan Kid Oxford, 
If you cannot procure these shoes in 
your town, send us $5.00, stating size 
and width, and we will have our local 
agent send you a pair, express prepaid. 


No. B199. 
No. B1983/. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


i 
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Lhe Southern Ports 
end Panamea 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and get the most out of it. A railroad isa 
fixed track and traffic has to follow that 
track whether it wants to or not—so the 
railroads can map out their territory and 
divide up to suit themselves; but the sea is 
a free and open highway. You cannot map 
it off into ‘pools’ and territories, and at the 
same time get all the traffic you should. 
Let me illustrate what I mean: You came 
down this coast by boat—didn’t you? Well, 
did you find you could go from port to port, 
just as you travel southward? No—you 
could go from New York to Charleston, or 
Baltimore to Savannah, or New York to 
Norfolk; but you could not go from Nor- 
folk to Savannah or Charleston without 
doubling back upon your tracks, with a 
day’s delay here and a day’s delay there. 
Why? Because the railroads controlling 
the steamers have tried to map off the sea 
into each other’s separate territory; and 
you cannot do that with sea freight without 
hurting the volume of trade. We want 
coastal service like the old clippers that 
dodged from port to port as they sailed 
wherever there was business, and did not 
keep off each other’s territory, but went 
after cargoes. That is what makes cargoes 


When you come down to Charleston you 
find the same hopes hanging on the Panama 
Canal. Charleston is the great export port 
for fertilizers—and Germany has pretty 
nearly cornered the fertilizing game. Two 
new avenues of trade are open to Charleston 
through Panama—down to Chile for her 
nitrates; across the Pacific to the Orient, 
where the Japanese and Chinese, being the 
leaders of intensive farming, are bound to 
be big buyers of fertilizers. As matters 
stand now, fertilizer worth four dollars a 
ton costs from seven to seventeen dollars 
freight to deliver in the Orient. Such 
freight rates are an embargo onshipments— 
and the railways are not to be blamed, for 
they have more traffic than they can handle 
in less bulky and higher-priced freight. 
Panama will cut these rates by sixty per 
cent, and the railroads will be as glad to get 
rid of this class of freight as they are to get 
rid of the long structural steel and iron for 
bridge-building. 


Cotton Profits Going to Foreigners 


Structural steel and iron are in another 
class of freight on which the South is expect- 
ing almost revolutionary changes. South 
America and the Orient are both on the 
verge of great bridge and railroad building. 
To send such freight to either region across 


the American continent means a charge oft 


from nineteen dollars up. By water the 


rate can be kept down to eight dollars.’ 


Steel and iron are two of the things on 
which the South is counting big profits 
from Panama. 

On the face of it, it looks as though the 
westward curve of the coast cuts off 
Savannah’s benefits from Panama; but 
take a second look! From being the third 
largest exporter of cotton, Savannah moved 
up to second place in 1911. Why? Just 
because the curve west of the coast brings 
Savannah closer to the cotton fields than 
other ports. Savannah has, in fact, today 
more commerce than her terminals can 
handle. She is the city that has never had 
a boom and has never had a bank failure! 
Nearly nine million dollars has been spent 
in deepening her harbor, with a decrease in 
freight rates of thirty-seven per cent. For 
every dollar spent in improving the river 
and harbor, Savannah has received a 
proportionate increase in commerce. For 
every foot the harbor has been deepened, 
Savannah’s export trade has been vastly 
increased. 

Of her exports, cotton is the big item, 
shipped nearly altogether, of course, in 
foreign bottoms. Before the big crop of 
last year, rates to Europe used to run 
twenty-five to twenty-seven cents a hun- 
dredweight. Then the big crop came and 
the foreign ships jacked up rates. Savan- 
nah pays forty-five cents now; and the big 
crop profit goes, not to the cotton-grower 


._ but to the foreign shipowner. 


What has all this to do with Panama? 
Just this: Of late years India, China and 
Japan have been taking millions of bales of 
American cotton. That sounds like car- 
rying coals to Newcastle; but American 
cotton is used to blend and grade up the 


_ climate, | Best Soil for fruit, truck gardening, chic 


Tools That 53 
Lifetime of Se 


in service=iwhernne Ob 
cycle, motor-boat, bicyG@@ 
assurance lies in the Bill 
mark which is on every g@ 
Billings & Spencer Tools 


are on sale everywhere. 
Write today for free catalog H. 


The Billings & Spencer Co. {Ff 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Drop Forgings 
Hartford Conn, 


The one var 
nish ._ which 
@ withstands 
"> @ hard use. Send for FREE 
- @ BOOK and PANEL. Test it. 


Heel-proof 
Mar-proof 
Water-proof 


FLOOR VARD 
PRATT & LAMBERT VAT 


American Factories Forei 
New York Buffalo Chicago Eee Lei 
Bridgeburg, Canada 3 Years i 


el 5 DAYS TRIA 
Saal =| home, then 
a&Q&\ DAY payat 
Many of o1 
pronounceth 
the best typ 
wholly visible, universal-keyboard, ta 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong 


for any typewrit 
Don’t Pay Even $20 $71.2"%. ‘ana yo 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight 
out paying usonecent. We will mail your 
in your own town or state who have rf 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may excl 
typewriter, or have a ‘sample, or 
representing us. Liberal reward for 
Reference— McHenry County, State 


For all our offers, on a postal card or 
us, say: ‘‘Mail me your offers.’’s 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, 


4 Quantities we. 

direct to user 

EB mee surprisingly lo 

These hats are SGracTanted genuine all hand-’ 

unblocked, can be worn in that condition by 

| and Children. Easily blocked in any st. 

} Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; 4 
3. eo fa erg Small, medium 

ight weight. ent ae Orde 

| paid, on receipt of . $1. 00. facti' 
IE Panama Hat. Lo. De Ww 


CALIFORNIA’S “2nt2 Clot. Vara 


SUNNYVALE, the manufacturing suburb of San 


diversified farming. Ample water. 
page illustrated book, mailed free. : 
of Commerce, 36 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale 


New office specialty. Sells for fe 
sable as a typewriter. First class 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14,1} 


EXTENDED dug ana 


man MAN 


rade (Canvas Boat 0. ., Mia 2 


WANTED 
RIDER 
AGENTS 


IN EACH TOWN and dis- 
M trict to ride and exhibit a 
i sample 1912 Model “Ranger” 
bicycle furnished by us. Our 
agents everywhere are mak- 
ing money fast. Write at 
once for full particulars and 
special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED 
until you receive and ap- 
: prove of your bicycle. We 
pto oe anywhere in the U. S. with- 
‘acent depositin advance, prepay freight, 
j allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
ring which time you may ride the bi- 
Je and put it to any test you wish. If 
it perfectly satisfied or do not wish to 
you may ship it back to us at our 
awall not be out one cent. 
3S We sell the highest grade bicycles 
— hpi proof tires, imported 
vedals and many other exclusive features, 
iow prices. You cannot buy a better 
‘Ranger,” no matter what you pay, and 
bicycle at a lower price than we 
Or BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires 
y price until you receive our catalogues 
ardof prices and remarkable special offer. 
C when you receive our 
ASTONISHED beautiful catalogue and 
~ models, at the Jow prices we can make 
sealers, we can offer you very attractive 
;on exclusive models. Orders shipped 
j 
4D BICYCLES—A limited number taken in 
‘0 retail stores will be closed out at once, at 
H Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, 
ER BRAKE cyclometers, parts, repairs and 
cycle line at lowest prices. 
‘—but write today for our Large Catalogue 
.landcontaining a greatfundofinteresting matter 
nion. It only costs a postal to get everything. 


i LE CO.’x'ss: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wesellatmanufac- 
urers’ prices. 25,000 sat- 
customers. Well-known 
Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all wool 
'.15. Brusselo Rugs, 9x12, greatest 
c 3.60. Splendid grade Brussels 
$8.75. Famous Invincible Velvets, 
| Standard Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 


Best quality Lace Curtains, 
45c per pairand up. Tapestry 
2] Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
Linoleum and Furniture at 
mill and factory prices. 
Write to-day for our New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
showing designs in actual 
colors. SENT FREE. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO, 
2450-2462 JasperSt. 
Philadelphia, P: 


1s Cedar Canoes 
9 e 

Can t Sink 

‘/ntains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad. 

lsrevent the canoe fromsinking, even 
capsized, water-filled, and has two 
ng toit. The Mullins is the only 

as this important equipment. We 

ij ‘ture steel launches and row boats. 
\r our beautiful boat book, 

ed incolors. It’s free, postpaid. 
ME W.H.MULLINS CO. 

k Street, Salem, Ohio 

4 


it the newest and most up-to-date ideas 
ts, Camping Outfits'and Supplies, write 

} new 1912 book, the finest and most com- 
t)blished. Absolutely the lowest prices. 


*rshed—Mildew Proof 


/ ull of facts every camper needs; tells 
af w Watershedand Mildew Proof proc- 
: 


les you to buy direct from one of 
t, most reliable manufacturers in / 
é Pape ying the F 

, U.S. WAR DEPARTMENT. 
\, The Hettrick Bros, Co, 
1210 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 
U.S A. 


© pur Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Leak? 


=MENDETS 


tantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper 
‘| +tc. Noheat,solder, cement Baraiver Ne hasten 
: Surface. Smooth, Sample box, 10c. Complete box, 

vostpaid. Wonderful opportunity for liveagents. 
LETTE MFG.CO.,Box119, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


BARTY BELTS 


(Trade Mark.) Agents Wanted. 
Friction Rubber Coated 
WON'T SLIP, SOIL or TEAR 
ee rg oa eae 
= elt 15e—2 Belts 25c Postpaid 
So., 1061 Caxton Bldg., Chicago 
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India cotton; and the demand is likely to 
increase a hundredfold—if—if rates do not 
act asanembargo. Cotton isa bulky thing 
for railroads to handle. Across the con- 
tinent or by Suez it costs eighty to eighty- 
five cents a hundredweight to send cotton 
to Asia. Panama will cut those rates by 
sixty per cent if—another big if—if there 
are ships for the traffic. 

So you may search every harbor from 
Baltimore to Key West and not find one 
where men are not dreaming dreams of 
Panama. They are the dreams that Mr. 
Barrett is dreaming of a Pan-American 
union—a hundred and sixty million people 
interlocked in commerce! They are the 
dreams that Mr. Knox is attempting to 
earry out through his ‘dollar diplomacy” 
down in South America today. They are 
the dreams that the workers have of five 
hundred thousand men in American ship- 
yards instead of fifty thousand! 

And they all depend on a ship—an 
American ship for American commerce! 

Will they get the ship? 


My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee 


Speech of Honorable Giff M. Bunk, M. C. 
Delivered in the Heat of a Political Campaign 


Y FRIENDS and Fellow Citizens: The 
Nation is in throes, 

And if it shall be saved depends on how 
election goes! 

The flag is trailing in the dust; the eagle hides 
in shame; 

The freedom we so proudly trust is nothing 
but a name! 

Corruption walks in public place with arro- 
gance of tread, 

And honor sadly hides her face and bows her 
humbled head! 

Ah me, were noble Washington to look upon 
us now— 

How all our glory is undone—what lines 
would seam his brow! 

How rise in righteous rage his gorge to think 
of Bunker Hill 

And Lexington and Valley Forge, and then to 
see how ill 

We have maintained the trust he kept—how 
fallen low are we! 

How have we upon honor slept till steeped in 
obloquy! 

We are but whited sepulchers, who shall go 
down among 

Posterity’s delinquents, sirs, unhonored and 
unsung. 

Is there no hope, then, do you say? Are we 
of all bereft? 

My Friends, there is but one sure way—one 
chance of freedom left— 

Be men of courage, men of right, of fortitude 
and spunk; 

Be watchful, earnest, day and night—and 
cast your votes for Bunk! 


Speech of the Honorable Giff M. Bunk, M. C. 
Delivered on the Fourth of July in an Off Year 


My Friends and Fellow Citizens: How proudly 
here we stand— 

As I might say, all sovereigns in this unrivaled 
land! 

How proud these waving banners are—the 
flags of liberty! 

How twinkles grandly every star—the badges 
of the free! 

What land in all the world so fair! What 
privilege as great 

As yours, when you stand proudly there, the 
makers of the state! 

Brave sons are we of patriot sires who fought 
at Bunker Hill; 

And, filled with those historic fires, we cherish 
freedom still! 

How proud the Patriot Washington, could he 
look down the years 

To see what glory Time has won, to hear the 
rousing cheers 

That ring from tongues of honest men—and 
worthy of the trust 

He bade us keep with tongue and pen, he 
who so long is dust! 

The very air breathes Truth and Right, and 
Justice is our shield; 

And not a foe we face in fight but in defeat 
must yield. 

No Tréason hides, no Evil lurks, no fell Sus- 
picion shames; 

Nor any taint disloyal works dishonor to our 
names! 

Firm as the granite rocks we stand; forever 
shall we be 

A Freedom’s own anointed land—the home 
of Liberty! —J. W. Foley. 
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Most exceptional automobile value! 


Six-45 Four-Passenger Torpedo, $1,750 
36 x 4 Tires 


a ~ Specifications That Show Walue 


Six-45 - $1,750 
Six-60- $2,000 
Four-40-$1,450 


134-Inch Wheel Base 


il All our models have long stroke, self-starting motors. In the Six-60 and i 


il Four-40, the bore is 4% by 5% stroke. 
All models have unit power plant, with three-point suspension, il 


Il stroke. 


The Six-45 has 334 bore by 5 il 


i off-set crank shaft, enclosed valves, two universal joints in transmission, HH 
i full floating pressed steel rear axle, drop frame and long wheel base. _ |[f 
il Roadster, four-passenger torpedo, five and seven passenger touring car, il 
hl coupé, landaulet and limousine bodies, supplied on each of the three chasses. il 


i Send for 1913 Advance Catalogue | 
: and compare Nyberg Cars, part for part, with any automo- il 
i bile made. 


greatest automobile value is our success. 
dealer in your locality will prove it to you. 


Automobile Works 


NORTHERN Factory, Anderson, Ind. 


workmanship—not by the price. The secret of giving the 


Judge Nyberg value by materials, design and il 
The Nyberg i 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
2437 Michigan Avenue (i 


either. 


year, 


381 Fourth 


Streets of Ascalon” 


is Mr. Chambers’ strongest, most 

ambitious novel. 
Law” was good, and so was “The 
Fighting Chance”; but “The Streets of 
Ascalon” towers head and shoulders over 
It is unconventional perhaps — and 
daring—but tense, dramatic, and fascinating, 
all the way through. 


It is beyond question the greatest novel Mr. Chambers has written. 


Charles Dana’*Gibson has illustrated “The Streets of Ascalon,” 
and his is the final touch in making this the big novel of the 
Above is a picture of the heroine as she has been 
His drawings for this novel are among 
the best he has ever done—and Gibson’s best is the best. 


drawn by Mr. Gibson. 


For 25 Cents 
You can secure the next three issues of Cosmopolitan. Simply sign the cou- 
pon below and mail it to us with a quarter, AT OUR RISK. You will at 
once be entered to receive the next three issues of Cosmopolitan at a 
saving of just 3314 % over our regular subscription price. 
of the Chambers-Gibson novel by signing the coupon now. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine Mer Name 
Avenue, New York City ¢ 


TN: 


“The Common 


+7 

Cosmopolitan 
‘Aad Magazine 
537) 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Having read 
your advertisement, I en- 

close 25 cents, At Your Risk, 
for the next three issues of 
Cosmopolitan. 


Make sure of 


SE Past 


= Just nick 


and Pull 


n Ear Mark’ 
of Progress 


They save time. They save pen- 
They save money. It will 
pay you in dollars and cents to use 


O matter whether you are an employer or an employé you can’t 
afford to waste time and patience, nor have them wasted, 
whittling wooden lead-pencils and washing hands. 
Add to this the cost of leads broken in sharpening and the useless 
stubs thrown away and it all runs into money. 
You can sharpen a Blaisdell pencil in five seconds. Take a pen- 
knife or a pin, just nick the paper and pull. There’s your new point. 
No soiled fingers; no whittling; no delay. And you can use a 


Blaisdell pencil clear to the end. 


Made in all grades for every use 


Regular black lead-pencils in all degrees of hardness, copying pencils, marking pencils 
and colored crayon-pencils. Try our popular No. 202. The ideal pencil for general use. 


If you have a dozen employés the saving effected by Blaisdell pencils will surprise you. 


Your stationer carries them. Insist on the genuine—with the BLAISDELL name on it. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co., Philadelphia 


GARTERS 
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THE POLICEMAN 
AND HIS WORK 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


Still another improvement has lately 
been installed in the New York depart- 
ment. This is known as the “speaking 
portrait,’’ a recent invention by Bertillon. 
For years the police everywhere have been 
seeking criminals by general description, 
such as: 


Look for Henry Jones, alias “Dinkey”; thief; age, 
about thirty-eight years; weighs one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds; height, five feet five inches; 
brown hair; blue eyes; smooth face; light complexion; 
last seen wearing black derby, gray suit and red tie; 
good manner; entertaining talker; cigarette fiend. 


The policeman has been painting these 
portraits for so many years that nobody 
knows their shortcomings better than him- 
self. By the new ‘‘portrait-parle’’ of Ber- 
tillon, however, no attention will be paid to 
Henry Jones’ habits, clothes, height, weight 
or age. It will not be necessary even to 
know his sex. By a combination record of 
the shapes of his nose, ears and eyes, he can 
be picked out of a crowd of five thousand 
persons; and there can be no mistake, 
because ‘‘Dinkey”’ Jones will be the only 
human being who has that particular com- 
bination, and he cannot disguise it. Noses 
are divided into three groups, ears into four 
and eyes into seven. The plain-clothes 
man looking for a person by portrait-parle 
can first eliminate every one who has not 
the right nose; and then those who have 
the right nose but the wrong ear, and so 
on. The search is thus simplified. It is 
accurate. It gives the police officer some- 
thing to take into the street and work with, 
which neither Bertillon measurements nor 
fingerprints afford. Finally, every Rogues’ 
Gallery in the country can be reclassified 
by the new system as soon as it becomes bet- 
ter known—for the New York department 
alone has it at present. 


Central Bureaus Most Effective 


In fiction the imaginary detective seeks 
the criminal who fits the crime. In real 
detective work, however, a good deal of 
time is spent in fitting crimes to criminals. 
For example, two suspicious strangers are 
picked up in the freight yards of a Western 
city. Their fingerprints, measurements 
and photos go to other police departments. 
The police in an Eastern city have a thumb- 
print identical with that of one stranger. 
It was photographed on a looted cashbox 
some months ago. Eventually those 
strangers may be connected with a chain 
of twenty robberies. Likewise, the petty 
thief about to be sentenced in one place as 
a first offender will, by this interchange of 
information, be identified as an important 
criminal. 

In England and other countries where 
police affairs center under one administra- 
tion, the problem of crime is greatly simpli- 
fied because such information passes through 
one general identification and statistical 
department, and no criminal with a record 
could possibly be overlooked or taken for 
some one else. In this country one of the 
handicaps of police service is lack of stand- 
ards in gathering information and of a 
comprehensive system for exchanging it. 
Many small police departments have no 
facilities for Bertillon measurements or 
fingerprints, and the work of exchanging 
information is cumbersome compared with 
what might be accomplished in a great 
central bureau. ; ; 

Some of the best detective work in recent 
years has been that done for special interests 
at their own expense. Banks have reduced 
looting. and. swindling, big stores. discour- 
aged professional shoplifting, and: trolley 
companies cut down fraudulent claims for 
damages. In every case such results rest 
chiefly on skillful gathering and exchange 
of information. A. few detectives keep 
track of dangerous criminals, and informa- 
tion as to their methods and whereabouts 
is sent to every member of the protected 
organization. Swindling damage-claimants 
are put on record, and attorneys.and phy- 
sicians who make a specialty of such claims 
watched. An offender picked up in one 
city, but likely to be set free through lack 
of evidence, is often convicted on evidence 
that the organization is able to supply from 
another place. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The fourth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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MOTOR GRAPI 


(Pulverized Flake) 


Work in between the spring leay 
bolts Dixon’s Motor Graphite m 
Stops the noise for good— prey 


Dixon's Motor Graphite is an id 
for it produces on bearing surf; 
veneer-like coating of marvelou 
which prevents metallic cont 
friction—and does away with 


You will get more power from 
your car will run quietly, your! 
repair bills will be less, if you 
Motor Graphite in every part 
Mix it with your own choice of lui 
will do it for you, as we manufactu: 
greases containing Dixon's Motor 
Ask your dealer for Dixon's Grapl 
No. 677 —a highest quality mineral; 
ically combined with Dixon's Me 
Fine for differentials and transmi 
economical than plain oil or greas 


Send name and model of 
free book, “Lubricating the 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City Estab. in 1827 N.J. 


Have Your Own 
STEEL GAR; 


Protect Your Car Fro’ 
Fire and 


Theft 


Have your own Garage. Make sure no 
car without your knowledge. Save $2 
garagecharge. Save $50to $100costofb 


Edwards Fireproof Ste 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, or 
Blue prints and simple directions com 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 2 
high. Ample room for largest car ar 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible 
curely. An artistic structure any owne 
Booklet, with full description and illv 
request. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggles 
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one.”” Each bait guaranteed satisfact 

Hastings Sporting Goods 
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[wenty-five” 
Model SS 
_ Self-Starter 


150 


| Detroit 


(4 with 32 x 3% inchtires, dual ignition, de- 
/and quick detachable rims, gas tank, extra 
‘indshield, 5 lamps, horn, tools and tire re- 
{ng stroke motor, 3 speeds, enclosed valves, 


Standard Model 


50 
. Detroit 


ily equipped, and the specifications are the 
ne SS. It has not, however, the self-starter 
special features mentioned above. 


pral R-C-H Specifications 


+4 cylinders, cast en bloc—314-inch bore, 5- 
. Two bearing crank shaft. Timing gears 
venclosed. Three-point suspension. Drive— 
¢ Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch wheel. Con- 
thd lever operated through H plate, integral 
irsal joint housing just below. Springs— 
:i-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and mounted 
(seats. Frame—Pressed steel chan- 
js—Front, I-beam, drop-forged; 
! floating type. Body — Eng- 
(extra wide seats. Wheel- 

|! inches. Full equip- 
tad above. 
\ 
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Our selling problem this season has been a peculiar one. 
Naturally, our original aim was to get as wide a distribution 
as possible. But the demand for the R-C-H so far exceeded all 
expectations that our entire output for 1912 was speedily 
oversold. And this left many sections without R-C-H repre- 
sentation, simply because we could not supply the cars. 


We shall manufacture this season in round numbers 10,000 
cars. For the season of 1913 our output will be increased to 
30,000 cars. Our present dealers tell us that they will take 
care of 15,000. That leaves 15,000 for sections where the 
R-C-H is not at present represented. And that in turn offers 
a golden opportunity to the right dealer in much of the best 
territory in the country. 


We are keeping this announcement free from bombast, from 
“bunk,” from ‘‘hot air,” from all the glittering generalities 
that are handed you every day. We prefer, even, not to dwell 
upon the sales record of the car and its popularity with the 
public. You probably know it; or if you don’t, ask your 
brother dealer in a town where there is an R-C-H dealer. 


But ask yourself these questions: What does your public— 
the people to whom you must sell—demand in a car? And 
given two cars possessing all these features, would the average 
man prefer to pay a lower or higher price? 


Of course the answer to the second question is self-evident. 
So let us consider the first. The average man wants in a car 


five things—sturdiness, comfort, beauty, power, roadability. 


R-C-H Corporation, 


ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St. 
BOSTON, 563 Boylston St. 
BUFFALO, 1225 Main St. 


Branches 


RC-H SERVICE STATION 


111 LYCASTE 
STREET 


Wanted—1000 Dealers 


We claim that no car at twice its price excels the R-C-H in 
these essentials. If this claim is true—and we ask only a man’s 
judgment after he has seen the car himself—is not the R-C-H 
the best car on the market from the dealer’s standpoint as well 
as that of the public? 

This advertisement may seem a little premature. But we 
want ample time to consider carefully every application made 
to us. We want the best dealers—men who will stay with the 
proposition year in and year out; men who will take the same 
pride that we do in the R-C-H watchwords of good work, good 
value and good will; men who will put as much care into selling 
the R-C-H as we do into making it. 

So write us today; tell us about yourself. For if you’re 
the right man in the right place, we think the R-C-H offers 
you the best opportunity for a big business success that exists 
in the industry today. 


R-C-H Service Stations 


R-C-H service and supply stations in all large centers will 
be a feature of our 1912-13 policy. Many of them are already 
in operation—a photograph of one is shown below. Others 
will be established as rapidly as possible; so that no R-C-H 
owner anywhere will be far from a base as well equipped to 
attend to his wants as the factory itself. In California or 
Maine, Minnesota or Texas, the R-C-H owner will be able to 
obtain repair parts within 24 hours. 


Detroit, Michigan 


KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St. 

LOS ANGELES, 1242 South Flower St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave. 
NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 North Broad St. 


CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND; 2122 Euclid Ave. 
DENVER, 1520 Broadway 

DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves. 


R-C-H Service Station 


Lycaste St, and Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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‘grocer and say S plainl: 


Remember to say “Gold Medal Flour” to the grocer when ordering flour 
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~ By Anne Shannon Monroe 


Sao aibe: 


We begin on the farm with the feeding 
and care of the cows to secure the high q 
quality of milk which we evaporate into ou OMA WL 


3 ON UNS witt ewe Be 


SORT 


CARNATION MILK 


From Contented Cows 


We locate our condenseries only where the richest, 
finest milk is produced. And we insist upon reg- 
ulations which will maintain the production of milk 
at the same high standard. Carnation Milk 1s the 
evaporated milk of contented cows that feed in the finest 
pastures and drink from streams fed by living springs. 


These cows are cared for as befits You may be one of the peopl 

the valuable animals that they are. | QurPositiveGuaranty | who have the impression thi 

A cow must be contented, or else to Every Housewit Carnation Milk is a substitu 

the yield and quality of her milk a fet deh for milk, like oleomargari 

will be affected. We know so well that | for butter. Disabuse yor 
Carnation Milk will meet 


The milk is brought to our con- | your every requirement mind of pee Carnatic 
denseries, extreme care beingtaken | that wemakethe follow- Milk is rea/ m1 me | 
that it is maintained at the proper | ™8 Positive guaranty: Le all the cream. It 
temperature and that there is no Order a 10c can of Car- immeasurably safer for yee 
delay in delivering it. nation Milk from your. baby or the other childte 

: grocer, and if you find | than so-called “‘fresh’’ or rat 
‘that Carnation Milkdoes | ilk. It simply cannot b 
not please you better in | Contaminated in handling! 


every way than fresh ; 
ae eset any other | 2nd there absolutely can 
no germs in it, as it 1s 


evaporated milk or con- | 
densed milk,writeusand | metically sealed. Test it) 
A small ‘Baby’’ size can wil 


wewill cheerfully refund 
our money and postage. 
if Ah nee cost you but five cents; a “‘tall 
size can a dime, of your grocer) 


; You will have to convince you 
Nothing has been taken self of its supremacy over 
from it but water. It is other kind of milk, but surely) 
the consistency of rich cream. You when it means so much to you and i 
will prefer it to most cream you getin your family you will satisfy yourself 7am 
bottles, asit contains all the healthful regarding Carnation Milk at once. ( 

. solidsthat enter into the making of the =: 
best of milk. ‘To use it you reduce it We have prepared an unusual booklet, covering a large 
number of points of interest to everyone who prepares 


y with watertosuityourself. Itsurprises food. It contains recipes, suggestions for economice | 
j cooking and the story of Carnation Milk. It tells you h 


.,./ you by the deliciousness it gives to all to make every dish in which milk is used, more delicious. 
#/@, milk dishes when used in cooking. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


STERILIZED EVM 


™. Ca 


‘| It is not shipped tous from long dis- 
' tances. Ourcondenseriesare in the 
heart of the pasture lands. 


Not many hours after the 
milk is had from the cows 
, } ithas been evaporated, her- 
HW) \s) — metically sealed in the Car- 


: 2a Pacific Coast Condensed 
nation cans,and szeri/ized.” 


Milk Company 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


{ Telephone or tell your grocer to send you a can, use Carnation Milk according to the brief instructions om 
label, and remember our positive guaranty as shown above goes with every can. You take no risk. 


CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkme 


“Flavor superior to all others or your money back” i 
# 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK COMPA v 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U.S. A. Fourteen condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois : ; 
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wnright tired of being 
was equally tired of 
my past-generation 
complacently remark: 
yur blood was ever in 
he worst of it was they 
with a sort of pride, 
did of the broad acres 
of our ancestors. But 
thing in this of which 
I had always envied 
se fathers were pros- 

ts and tradesmen of 
‘another. These girls 
restricted in spending 
whose male relatives 
professors, physicians 


a the presence of a 

remarked: “I always 

of using slang; I can’t 
” 


r,’’ she responded 
ne of your blood could 
rally.” 

'2 same occasion, fol- 
ad of the thought now 
‘my mind, I declared: 
a Northern city to get 
ind make money.” 
vken, she looked me 
ce, and with awful 
‘My child, no one of 
‘uld make money in 


i 
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‘h on the blood!” I 
itated past control. 
> me!” 
y. Thad taught school 
’s death, several years 
“erm had just closed and I had two hundred and fifty dollars to see me 
‘mmer. I was earning sixty dollars a month and I had no one dependent 
amily was very comfortable after a more or less strenuous upbringing, the 
\tered professions and the other girls being married. The older heads of 
were set not only against my venturing into business, but against 
| the condition of average well-being. I had successfully passed the 
or alife diploma, and I could go on teaching the rest of my life, if I would, 
own in the protection of my family. It was suitable work for a lady. 
‘dd I want? 
oored with the narrow, restricted routine life and eager to experiment. 
young men went to the cities every day in the year and many of them 
shy shouldn’t I? One of the schoolboys who had graduated in my class— 
‘Iped him with his compositions—was already doing splendidly in New 
| had hit upon a good thing in Seattle real estate and was now worth 
d in school neither had stood as high as I. If they could do it, why 
I could beat them in the classroom, why not in business? Surely brains 
iether in a boy’s head or a girl’s. 


Decide to Begin My Career in a Big City 


1 my family exactly what I meant to do, as I had already found that 
*scape serious interference is to keep a close mouth. At the last I merely 
going to Chicago for my vacation; their minds instantly leaped to the 
: 1 was going to attend the summer normal school in that vicinity. 
ly my brother purchased my ticket, and when I examined it I found it 
\p good for two months. I smiled grimly as I put it in my pocketbook, 
g. Ineeded the extra money that had gone into it, but I hated scenes ; 
no intention of returning in two months. 
Lost Victoriously jubilant moment of my life when the train pulled out of 
I realized that I was actually on my way to Chicago and freedom. I sat 
stuffed into my linen ulster pockets, staring unseeingly ahead of me and 
emed altogether too good to be true. 
pmained with me all the days and nights’ of the long, hot, dusty way. 
\ed the great dim grayness of the big city the thrill deepened. I was 
48 8o big, that it lasted so long after we reached its border. 
on I was not bewildered by the noise and excitement, for my plan of 
‘ly mapped out. I found the depot matron and asked her for addresses 
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Mo p747| lo OD @ of places where I might find a room. 


She wrote a list on the back of her 
card and indicated a policeman who, 
she said, would direct me. 

The cheapest of the rooms was 
two dollars and a half a week. I 
decided at once to go to that one first. 
I gave the number to the policeman 
and he directed me to a Madison 
Street car and told me where to get 
off. I followed his instructions and 
had no difficulty in finding the place. 


WILSON PRESTON 


First Impressions 


T WAS an old-fashioned red-brick 
residence. The landlady answered 
the bell, her head swathed in a towel 
and a broom in her hand. She was 
so dirty that I decided the room itself 
must be pretty clean. She asked 
me in, but before showing me the 
room she wanted to know where I 
was employed. When I said I was 
not employed, she added: “You'll 
have to pay a month in advance.” 
I told her I had no objections to 
doing so, and then she showed me 
the room. It was a pleasant back 
parlor on the first floor, immaculate 
in itscleanliness. Asmall alcove held 
the bed. As she saw I was pleased 
she further instructed me: “I don’t 
allow any housekeeping in my 
rooms.” JI assured her that I had 
not come to the city to keep house. 
She looked at me a trifle suspiciously 
but accepted my ten dollars. I put 
down my traveling bag, took the key 
from her and left to get my trunk. 

When I was again in my own room I closed the door, laid aside my hat and coat, then 
looked about me and grinned contentedly. “It’s as easy as dirt!” I said with a 
contemptuous fling at the older people who warn young women against the wiles of a 
great city. “‘Now for a good hot bath and a long night’s rest, and then I’ll go out and 
get a job—and the trick’s turned!”” I went to sleep trying to decide which of my pretty 
summer gowns would prove most effective with an employer: 

The next morning, still in a thrill over my adventure, I went two blocks to Madison 
Street to a small restaurant, where I paid twenty cents for my breakfast of hot cakes 
and coffee. Then I stopped at a newsstand and bought copies of all the morning 
papers and returned with them to my room. I meant to do the thing thoroughly and 
get something really good at the start. I believed in myself. I was feeling very 
optimistic, and everything so far had gone so swimmingly that my faith in a successful 
outcome was absolute. With scissors and pencil I settled down in a big, comfortable 
chair between the two deep windows, and opening the first paper in the stack at the 
“help wanted” section began to read the long lists of classified advertisements. 

Employers called for bookkeepers, secretaries, stenographers, correspondents, foreladies, 
designers, telephone operators, accountants, advertisers—but I was none of these. I went 
from paper to paper through them all. The advertisements bewildered me; I had never 
read the “want ads” in a city paper before. I had expected to begin at the bottom 
somewhere, in some vague, indefinite business, and work up to a position of trust. My 
expectations were based on biographies of successful men, all of whom, it seemed, had 
begun at the bottom. Just how they had begun the writers had never said; and I was 
equally hazy as to how I was to make my first connection. The business world was a 
world of which I had less real knowledge than I had of Mars; and how to get into it 
was as much of a problem. 

I had, however, one business accomplishment—I could run a typewriter. I had 
learned for my own amusement when my brother had a typewriter in the house to do 
some extra law work. This would surely give me an entering wedge. I made a list of 
the office positions, ran down to the basement, where the landlady lived, and had her 
give me instructions for finding each of the places, and once more boarded a Madison 
Street car for downtown. 

It must have been nearly ten o’clock when I reached my first office, which proved to 
be an artificial limb establishment on Wabash Avenue. The small reception room was 
packed with applicants; dreary, disheartened-looking women stood about in the hall 
unable to get in. Through the glass door I could see artificial limbs hanging on the 
walls; the stray arms and hands and legs looked very gruesome. I couldn’t see why 
so many people wanted to work in such a place. I left at once and went on to the 
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next address on my list. It was a patent-medicine concern, 
and an even greater throng of tired, despondent-looking 
women waited at its doors. Well, I certainly didn’t want 
to work with patent-medicine people, I told myself glibly, 
any more than I did among dismembered legs and arms; 
so I went on to the third address. This was a tea and coffee 
importing concern, and here I found an equal crowd. 
J left and tried the next number and the next, on down the 
list. At every place the reception room was filled with 
patient, waiting women. At several of the places the 
applicants were being rudely and unceremoniously turned 
away by an office boy, who repeated mechanically to each 
one, ‘‘Place filled.” 

“That’s what comes of being late,’’ I overheard a 
rasping-voiced elderly woman say to a younger one. ‘I 
told you to get up and come early.” 

“What’s the use?’’ the younger responded wearily. 
“There’s just as big a crowd and you get all worn out 
waiting.” 

“Be ahead of the crowd then,” snapped the other as they 
were lost in the throng. 

This gave me my cue. All at once I felt very self- 
confident again. Of course that was all that was needed— 
just to be there first. The following morning I was up at 
six. I breakfasted, bought the papers, made my list and 
was downtown by eight o’clock. The first door I reached 
was still locked, but the hall was packed to the elevator 
with applicants. I went away and tried in turn each of 
the other numbers on my list; at every one there was a 
crowd of women, or else it was a case of ‘‘ place filled.” 


Blistering Violets at My Own Expense 


HE third morning I was wiser still. Iwas up at five 

and at my first number by seven. A dozen women, 
all tired, hot and sleepy, hovered about the door; two or 
three were disputing. 

“Go along, why don’t you? I was here first,” said one. 

“Huh! I’ve been here since five,’’ sneered another, 
pressing close to the doorknob. 

“That’s nothing, I’ve been up since two. My brother 
got the first paper run off the press and brought it home 
to me so’s I’d have achance. Five! Huh! I was here at 
four, if you want to know it!” 

I left and found the next office. My experience of the 
day before was repeated: crowds everywhere; waiting, 
tired, sleepy women everywhere; and always the job was 
filled long before my turn was reached. 

For a week I kept up this program before I was so much 
as given an interview; and then, when at last my turn 
came and I was called from the reception room into the 
private office, the fact that I had had no experience cut 
the interview short. I was shown out and another girl, 
gleeful over getting a chance, crowded in past me. 

For another long week I haunted offices; but it was 
the same story day after day. There was nothing I could 
do; there seemed no place for a typist who was not a 
stenographer. 

I abandoned the idea of an immediate office position and 
watched the want advertisements like a hawk for other 


She Was So Dirty 
That I Decided the Room Itself Must be Pretty Clean 


kinds of work. I noticed a plethora of “Home 
Work”: ‘‘Ladies Take Work Home,” ‘Spare- 
Time Work,” ‘‘Art Home Work,” ‘Educational 
Home Work,” and every other kind of work con- 
nected with the word home. I listed the addresses 
and started out to make the rounds, going early, 
as I had done with the office positions. 

What a different receptionI found! Onreaching 
the first door an invisible current seemed to sweep 
me resistlessly toward the sacred inner office. The 
applicants were wanted, allofthem. The “‘ladies,”’ 
most of them timid, refined, inexperienced- 
appearing women, many of middle age, sat about 
on comfortable chairs and gazed eagerly at the 
walls that were lined with shelves full of decorated 
china. A low-voiced, honey-mannered young 
woman, in a dainty white apron, moved softly 
among them, telling them just to wait, to be 
patient—yes, they needed so many workers that 
they couldn’t get them fast enough. They were 
preparing for the early fall trade; yes, that was 
it—decorating china. Lovely, wasn’t it? And so 
we all waited our turns and smiled back on the 
engaging young person, while others and still 
others flocked in. 

My turn to be ushered into the inner office came 
at last, and with a sinking heart I went. I was 
so afraid they wouldn’t givemeachance! I knew 
very little about china decorating; true, I had daubed 
some at school, but I was no artist. Never mind; the 
manager of the business was! He looked up and smiled 
quite as engagingly as had his assistant, and asked me to 
be seated at the desk beside him. A woman was working 
very intently over a piece of china at a table near by. 
She went on working as I took my seat and I envied her— 
she already had a job. 

I told the manager that I knew very little about china 
painting but perhaps I could learn. The young woman 
outside had said I could learn. Yes, yes, he assured me; 
yes, yes; that was the trouble—they had to take on so 
many beginners—it made it difficult. He frowned and 
looked distressed; I started to speak. 

“But you will learn,” he repeated, smiling brightly. 
“Ah, I see you have very nimble fingers; you will learn.” 

Then he explained. It wasn’t painting decorations on to 
china, as it appeared to be, but transferring them, by a 
French process that required steadiness and skill in the 
fingers. Hesaid it wasn’tso much a matter of being artistic 
as of being careful, steady. Yes, they would teach me—as 
I had such nimble fingers—teach me free. And when I 
had learned I would have employment all the winter. Many 
made as high as five and six dollars a day, and one woman 
made ten; but she was an exceedingly steady woman, not 
young and—well, flighty, as younger ones were inclined 
to be. He rather preferred to employ older women. 

I began to grow uneasy and assured him of my absolute 
steadiness, of my need to earn. He grew interested; he 
listened with more and more attentiveness. At last he 
said, nodding many times, “I understand, I understand,” 
and took out of the desk drawer a contract blank. It 
called for ‘‘unlimited piecework” after Miss So-and- 
So had learned the process. Then he explained that 
for three dollars and a half they would supply the 
materials on which to practice and send the china out 
to my house. Gladly I paid the price and left the 
office with the contract safely stowed away in my 
pocket. 

If any woman on earth could make ten dollars a 
day at that work, I told myself, so couldI. Ten dol- 
lars a day would be, excluding Sundays, nearly three 
hundred a month—and I had hesitated to give up a 
measly salary of sixty dollars! I snapped my fingers 
at caution and had an ice-cream soda to celebrate 
my victory. 

That night I wrote a most buoyant letter home, 
telling of the many splendid opportunities in a big 
city like Chicago. I added that I was about to 
accept some art work that would pay me, in a short 
time, three hundred dollars a month. I found later 
that my dear old aunts said prayers and thanksgivings 
over my escape from the awful clutches of business. 

The following morning I had my first lesson; then I 
carried the materials home and the plates were 
delivered later in the day. It was all a matter of 
practice, as I could easily see. The little transfer 
designs on prepared paper must be slipped into a 
bowl of water, then cautiously slipped out and by 
skillful application of thumb and finger pressed flat 
in place on the rim of the plate. There must be no 
bubbles or wrinkles; the pattern must adhere with 
perfect smoothness, as though painted there. The 
point was to learn to transfer the design so deftly as 
to leave no blemish; the plates were then put in 
rows to dry and returned to the decorators. When 
I should do one plate perfectly my services were to 
be required at so much per dozen. 

All morning I worked on the pert little blue violets 
that would not go down without bubble or crease; all 
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I Bought Copies of All the Morning Paper: 


afternoon I worked over them. By five o’cloc! 
of designs was exhausted, and yet the last vio 
I hurried into street clothes and downtown 
some chance that the office would still be oper 
were well founded. Too many others were in 
same way to make an early closing practical. 
I bought five dollars’ worth of the little pa 
designs and returned to my room full of f 
morrow. 

The second day the landlady paused at m 
feeling a need to speak to some one [I calle 
come in and see my work. She was impresse 
lovely to her. Then I showed her the tiny 
marred each piece. She had, it appeared, hb 
painter in the long ago. She put down her 
knelt beside the table watching me. The « 
violets attracted her tremendously; I could 
eager to get hold of one—she was sure she co 
right. 

I urged her to try. She rushed to the ba 
cleaned her hands, then came back and worl 
all morning, neglecting her scrubbing and swe 
thing was as tantalizing as any puzzle. What 
Why wouldn’t the design go on without bli 
matter how careful we were, how promisin 
looked, there appeared, sooner or later, tha 
little blister that spelled delay and expense, — 
our patterns were all used up. The landla 
would buy five dollars’ worth if she could b 
would be a place for her too. She was tire 
roomers; it was hard work and there was! 
living in it. : 

I promised to do my best, took her five doll: 
to the office, made a plea for my “friend,” ‘ 
a contract for her together with the new se 
After this we worked together right along. — 
her sister and a neighbor: half a dozen wom! 
and watched and suggested as we dipped and | 
every time in the end there appeared that | 
deadly blister! 
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Another Venture in Honey Paths| 


N CEI was sure I had accomplished thefeat, 
the plate and carried it jubilantly to the 
inspector seemed delighted with my success. ! 
were way behind with orders, but they mus’) 
he realized that. All the time he was screwin! 
magnifying glass, and finally he adjusted it t¢ 
stepped over to the window with my pla: 
instantly his face fell; he called me to the’ 
could see it readily enough, he assured me; t! 
tiny blemish. While I was looking at it thro 
he took down a plate that had been burned an 
how, in the burning, the blemish became a h 
the white of the plate to show through. He's 
I bought more designs and returned to the t 
end of ten days I gave up. I had spent thi 
designs and I had just fifty dollars left. The} 
spent ten dollars, the full amount of my rent: 
I was responsible for her loss and made her 
half of it. This helped some, but she still ir’ 
ever she saw me. The affair had been a failuré 
way I was to blame. I later discovered that, } 
method we were so carefully shown, by 0 
could the transferring be done without pis 
people certainly had a “good thing.” 
Next I tried a ‘‘Home Art”’ company. 
unseemly cats, dogs and children were 0 
of velvet the size of ordinary sofa cushions, 4 


‘itlines with paint, producing an effect truly 
he Home Art company gravely insisted that 
ney in it, that there were people who loved 
-nd would pay well for it. I had seen most 
ents in some districts, so I didn’t question 
and as the original cost was only twenty-five 
yet and paints I started my second stream 
sowing into a get-rich-quick man’s pockets. 
dof the week I was five dollars poorer for my 
There was money in it all right! 
ered an advertisement headed ‘‘Educa- 
‘or Refined Young Lady of Good Appearance 
mily.”’ I hoped it wasn’t teaching, got into 
ed” clothes and called at the number 
I found the office filled with “refined young 
| at the affable reception girl’s request I sat 
7’ this I always classified offices according to 
of the reception girl. If she was very polite 
nf knew at once that it was a fake of some kind; 
de and abrupt I took it that the position was 


ame at last, and that reception girl’s supe- 
- did her justice. He was a dark, smooth, 
y\-oiled appearing man with white teeth and 
voice. The very desirable educational work 
introducing into ‘‘leading suburban centers” 
xi set of lectures on American literature. Only 
utber could be placed in each center, and a list 
eto whom the first “opportunities” should be 
qe furnished me. It was delightful work, and 
ne in touch with the ‘“‘best people” of each 
I had given up four dollars and a half for the 
-¢ realized that—well, I was buncoed again. 
' 
Vhy I Failed to Find Work 
k 
bk to regular position hunting. It was the old 
owds and refusals; and now with each refusal 
ac lower and my courage ebbed to the vanish- 
degan to comfort myself with the thought of 
1 cket. Thus the summer passed and it was 
_[ was under contract to teach school that 
a home town. My room rent was due and I 
elietly ten dollars. 
iver I resolved the 
ive up, own failure 
ik to the routine of 
“1—that seemed too 
imost impossible. 
ne city and starve— 
sh. I wondered if 
y.one my best, if I 
tweak somewhere. 
ie summer, and I 
dhat every time the 
hzreat fear fell upon 
¢the vast gray city 
led doors—I had 
| by the knowledge 
tn ticket. I had 
iin a way. I now 
ui’t had it; that it 
sossible to return. 
ad there been no 
t should have found 
iewhere, somehow. 
ticket had had a 
{ ffect on my efforts. 
ailed I said: ‘Oh, 
a return ticket,” 
2< to my room half 
had had no right 
2d; I should have 
in the’sea to swim 
t here all the time 
\ding to the end of 


ring this thought 
had gone to the 
answer an adver- 
11 physician’s assistant. I found the office 
Unice-looking young women all eager for this 
nly twenty-five dollars a month. I turned 
‘aw the numbers and went to Lincoln Park 
+ feeling of desperation that had come over 
Hl and fed the lions, then went on and paused 
tary elephant staked out in the open. I 
it felt to be so strong and powerful, but 
ower and strength made futile by the inter- 
+ There he stood chained to a tiny stake, 
9 do all day but endlessly sway his head and 
8. The elephant’s eyes looked at me with 


: doa thing about it,” I said aloud to him, 
ot you tied; so you might as well make the 


‘): from the elephant toward “suicide” bridge 
1. Iwas not an elephant; I was that vaunted 
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My Answers Were Not Very Hopeful. 
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thing—a free agent. I would not be tied to the puny 
situation that held me down; I would make my own life 
myself. 

I climbed to the top of “suicide” bridge, which spanned 
its graceful arch high over the lagoon. I walked out to its 
center and looked about at the treetops delicately moving 
with the restless stirrings of life and vigor. I heard the 
unending hum of the gray city, flat and vast and impregna- 
ble all about me; I looked far down where slender canoes 
shot their lithe lengths over the placid water, propelled 
by steady-armed oarsmen in white duck. Deliberately 
I opened my purse, took out my return ticket, ana slowly 
tearing it into bits let them float out on the air. Then 
I stood and watched them as they fell lightly as snowflakes 
on the water below. : 

It was toward evening of the same day, while waiting 
for an opening through the heavy traffic on the corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, that my purpose 
settled down in my being as hard and fast and adamantine 
as the old gray city itself. The brightness of the morning 
had given way to clouds and rain. It was a dismal street. 
Overhead the elevated pounded its machinery-mad way 
through the air; stuffy surface cars with motormen 
incessantly jangling their bells jostled and jogged along, 
continually checked by teams; streams of people poured 
from shops, stores, offices, filled the street and clung to the 
steps of the already packed cars, or hurried toward the 
elevated station in the next block. To get a car and reach 
home—that was the tremendous purpose that gave the 
head-on rush to the mob. 

I stood waiting for my chance to cross the street. The 
ground was slimy, my feet were cold, my light spring suit 
was shabby and soiled, the feather in my hat was draggled— 
I carried no umbrella—my veil was torn, my gloves worn 
and ripped. I caught a reflection of myself in the plate- 
glass window of the large department store before which 
I stood, and saw that my face was drawn and pale and 
old. Following the cue, I let my shoulders sag, my mouth 
droop, and gazed fascinated at the wreck the summer had 
wrought. And then it was that my purpose settled steadily 
down: ‘“‘They’re all just people,” I said contemptuously: 
“it isn’t as if they were another kind of creature. The 


head of this department store—he’s just a man; all these 
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employers—just people who were employees once; and 
all these employees with jobs—they were just men and 
women once, seeking employment. It’s an up climb, that’s 
all; and I’ve got as many fingers and toes as any of 
7em. I’m sound; I’m all here, and I’ll break through and 
get up!” 

I now realized, of course, that my greatest handicap was 
lack of preparation. Even should I manage to gain an 
employer’s favor, what had I to offer him? I was not 
qualified to do any one thing in an office. But even though 
I faced that fact squarely at last, still I was obstinate in 
my belief that there existed somewhere some kind of a 
position that I could fill. I did not want to be a stenog- 
rapher, and as to bookkeeping, I had never been able to 
make myself balance my own bank account, so obnoxious 
were figures to me. I didn’t know what it was that I 
wanted, but I was sure I did not want routine work. 
However, I was ready to take anything. 
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I Had Had No Former Experience, No Former Employer 
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One of the newspapers next morning had an advertise- 
ment that to me was encouraging and significant: 


Wanted: Rapid Typewriter Operators; Beginners Accepted. Come 
prepared to go to work. BirrNer-BinKs Business Books Co. 


I noted the address given and went down at once. I 
found the office without difficulty. It was on the top floor 
in one of the old-time buildings over in the wholesale 
district near the river. Hight o’clock had only just struck 
when I arrived, but the office was already filled with 
applicants. A handsome but very tired and harassed- 
appearing woman of the large-featured fair type was 
silently moving about among the girls, giving out applica- 
tion blanks. One after the other they sat down and wrote. 
The table was a small dirty pine affair spattered with ink 
and disfigured with some one’s knife hackings; the pen- 
holder was of the cheapest two-for-a-nickel variety, broken 
at the top and apparently much chewed; the ink bottle 
was heavily incrusted with dust and dried ink. Dust was 
everywhere, and there was only one chair. 

I stood waiting my turn. I had made up my mind to 
stick it out from now on until I was dismissed, instead of 
leaving—as so often I had done formerly—when I found 
a crowd. 

At last my turn came. I sat down and filled in the 
blanks. My answers were not very hopeful. I had had no 
former experience, no former employer. I didn’t feel much 
encouragement. The handsome young woman took the 
sheet of paper from me and, glancing at it as she had done 
with each of the others, transferred it to the other hand. 
I noticed that she sorted the slips as she read them and 
I wondered which was the favorable hand. The others 
wrote and we waited. 

The office became constantly more crowded with 
recruits from without. Pretty soon the door going into 
the inner office was pulled back and a man stuck his head 
through, then stepped in and stood scrutinizing us. The 
door had opened badly, as though its hinges didn’t work 
well, and it now shook in its crudely constructed frame. 
The man was young and stoop-shouldered, with small 
dark eyes that peered through narrow slits; and he was 
in his shirtsleeves. I decided he must be some under- 
employee. He was smooth-faced, and he drew his forehead 
into a frown as he screwed up 
his little eyes in an effort at 
inspection. The light was very 
poor, as the room opened on a 
shaft and was supplied with only 
one gasjet. Directly he took out 
his knife and began to pare his 
nails. 


The Red-Haired Man 


] TURNED away my eyes, but 
the handsome young woman 
went over to him, so I looked 
back again—he was still paring 
his nails. She was talking to him 
in a low tone and showing him 
the applications. I had lost 
track of them now. I wondered 
if mine could possibly be in the 
bunch they were examining 
together. He listened to the 
handsome girl, but I thought he 
was rather disinterested, for he 
kept on with his nails. Theother 
applicants were still filling in 
blanks, frowning and studying 
over their answers. Another 
man came to the wabbly door 
and, pushing the uncertain thing 
farther open, stuck his head over 
the shoulder of the first man and 
also listened to what the hand- 
some girl was saying. He was 
thin and tall and pale, with a 
’ heavy shock of coarse red hair. 
He was very nervous; his’ face 
twitched as one in the first stages of Saint Vitus’ dance. 
He seemed in an awful hurry about something; every few 
moments he looked back into the room, whence came the 
steady click of many typewriters, then out again at the 
applicants. He moved from one foot to another like a 
chicken on a hot griddle; he appeared to think some one 
was losing a lot of time. The first man pared steadily 
and silently on, and it made the red-headed man nervous. 
It made me nervous, too, and again I looked away. 

“Well, decide quick, for new work is piling up.’ 

It was the red-headed man whospoke; he was now vigor- 
ously scratching the right leg with the left foot. Suddenly 
he stopped and started back into the office; then poked 
his head in again. “Ten new girls is enough,” he said. 

“Hire fifteen,” said the first man, still paring his nails— 
“fifteen of those.” He tapped one of the stacks of 
application blanks with his knifeblade. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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For Once in His 
Life the Cali of the ; 
Fire Was Vanquished in Geordie 


that matter—a Fire Fiend, with large capitals; 

a genuine, thirty-third-degree, goat-initiated buff. 
Certain friends of the family who cherish these newfangled 
theories of heredity have long found in Geordie’s obsession 
a discouragement and a grief; for it raises that everlasting 
question, so disquieting to grafters and hereditarians: 
‘“Where did he get it?”’ In Geordie’s case the question 
is unanswerable. On neither side of the family could the 
apostles of heredity find comfort; so finally they set it 
down as an illuminating case of reversion to type and let 
it go at that. 

Geordie’s personal view of himself was expressed as 
follows: ‘‘Nobody hates fire worse thanI do. It makes 
me creep all up and down my back. What I like is the 
fight. I wouldn’t get out of bed to see Rome burn if there 
wasn’t any fire department.”’ 

His bedroom resembled an engine house. On the wall an 
indicator gong hung by his bed as heslept. A shaded light 
over the indicator and a cluster of bulbs and a reflector 
above his head were connected to flash their brilliancy 
respectively upon the figures and into his sleepy eyes at 
the first stroke of an alarm. By the bedside a set of fire- 
man’s turnouts stood ever ready, while sweater, coat and 
hat—in season—were nightly adjusted at carefully timed 
intervals between his bed and the door. Geordie’s average 
time was sixteen seconds from dreamland to sidewalk. 
He had done it in eleven; and, with a sliding pole, he 
figured he could have lowered that to seven. 

A few doors away he built him a garage, with a dormi- 
tory above, equipped with all the quick-starting para- 
phernalia of a fire-department house. He hired three 
chauffeurs out of the department and installed them there 
on the three-platoon system. Well within thirty seconds 
of the completion of a box number, night or day, his 
roadster awaited him at the curb. His “running card” 
was carefully compiled from an exhaustive study of the 
record of each individual box in the city as a producer of 
interesting fire problems during a period of twenty years. 
He was scheduled to answer more first alarms than the 
Chief of Department himself. It is evident that Geordie 
was more than a mere buff—he was a fiend, a crank, 
a bug of the most venomous species. He recognized the 
potency of no imaginable intervention between himself and 
his chosen calling. Sickness or death; feast or fast; Eros, 
Thespis, Terpsichore—all manifestations, human, infernal 
or divine—were as one to Geordie when the bell began 
to hit. 

In the long train of years from his dancing-school days 
to the fateful night when he led his first—and, be it said, 
his last—cotillon, an appalling number of maidens fair, 
decked for the ball, had bitten their ruby lips to the quick 
and twisted their long, white gloves to strings while 
Geordie trailed his pumps through the fire slush, forgetting 
duty, honor, love—everything; utterly absorbed in the 

- grim battle before him. It may easily be realized that 
these little incidents did not tend to endear Geordie to 
the fair ones in general. There was one notable exception 
however. She liked Geordie for his own agreeable self, 
as most people did; but above and beyond this she was 
not blind to the multiple advantages, pecuniary and social, 
which were certain to accrue from a matrimonial alliance 
with the Rollinson-Griggsby heir. Don’t misjudge her. 


( atm GRIGGSBY used to be—and still is, for 
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She was not a 
fortune-hunter, 
and her own posi- 
tion made social 
climbing unneces- 
sary. Moreover, she came ultimately to love 
Geordie very dearly; but a girl is none the worse 
for keeping such considerations unobtrusively in 
mind. 

She sympathized with Geordie when no one 
else—outside the fire department—would. She 
listened with an eye that kindled and a patient 
tenderness that never tired to the riotous neigh- 
ings of his hobby. She professed a deep under- 
standing of him which none other possessed. She 
laughed when her cherished dances and theaters 
were ruthlessly sacrificed—at least she laughed 
when Geordie came round to apologize. 

Geordie, not unnaturally, was impressed. A 
far less personable young lady than Helen Ban- 
nard might have breached the walls of his heart 
by the same method of attack; but Helen was 
distinctly desirable quite aside from her surpass- 
ing tact and insight into the nature of the male 
man. Whenshe acceded to Geordie’s impassioned 
plea for sole and perpetual proprietorship of that 
marvelous sympathy there were many sore and 
envious hearts beneath the polished shirt-bosoms 
of Lanesboro’s upper ten. 

And so they were married; and in the midst of the 
ceremony there was a fire in the block beyond the ancestral 
halls of the Bannards—a real, working fire. Geordie’s ear 
caught the mellow tones of the apparatus bells just as 
the officiating cleric propounded the fateful question. He 
reared like a charger scenting the battle afar. For one 
brief instant he trembled on the brink of placing the 
ineffable crown upon that towering structure of pyro- 
maniacal faux pas which he had been so industriously 
rearing since childhood; but Helen, too, had heard and 
understood. A hand rested an instant, light as zephyr’s 
breath, yet firm and compelling as beaten steel, upon 
Geordie’s arm, and he came back to the prosaic wedding 
atmosphere with a thud. 

“T will,” he gulped, and stuck it out to the bitter end 
with clenched teeth. It was an omen, could he have 
read it. 

However, when he heard, just as the last sonorous “‘amen” 
rolled forth, the purring, luring voice of Engine Hight, 
best-beloved of all the machines, calling to him seduc- 
tively from the hydrant in front of the house, all his 
self-control left him. He turned blindly to answer the 
love call; but again the zephyr touch restrained him— 
his bride was claiming the nuptial kiss. Then the 
bridesmaid demanded her fee, and the mother of the 
bride and his own mother; and beyond them the best 
man, extending the gladsome hand of congratulation, 
headed a whole futile, trivial throng bent on barring 
the path of manifest duty and desire. It was hours, 
ages, cycles, eons before Geordie could win his way to 
the door; and when at last he escaped the excitement 
was over—the voice of his engine was stilled. It damp- 
ened his pleasure in the happy occasion; and this, too, 
was an omen—it was his last fire! 

They returned from the honeymoon to inhabit 
Geordie’s old quarters for a lark. The gleaming indi- 
eator gong and all the other accessories of Geordie’s 
hobby were viewed by Helen with outward curiosity 
and enthusiasm. To Geordie’s hungry eyes the sight 
of them was sweet indeed. He had missed them sorely, 
even amid the ecstasy of love’s young dream. He 
hoped that if there were to be a fire—he never per- 
mitted himself to hope there would be one, but if one 
were fated to occur—couldn’t it just hurry up a little? 

And it did. In the hour before the dawn the gong 
clanged, the clustered electrics flashed into light; and 
from the pillow beside the blinking Geordie rose a suc- 
cession of shrill, quavering screams that soared and 
soared until they reached the uttermost apex of the 
human voice, whence they subsided slowly into sob- 
bing hysteria. For once in his life the call of the fire 
was vanquished in Geordie by another sensation, as he 
strove with masculine clumsiness to calm the outraged 
nerves of his chattering bride. Outside, in the early 
morning chill of the street, Tom Hogan, doing the 
dogwatch that night, yawned and swore and wondered 
through the long minutes beside the throbbing roadster. 
At intervals he glanced up at the lighted windows of 
Geordie’s abode. 

“°Tis th’ woman has her foot on th’ neck iv ’im,” he 
said. “Back to th’ departmint f’r mine a’ right!” 

And right he was. Within a week the Automatic 
Fire-Alarm Company was poorer by the income from 
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skilled in the conduct of motor cars. 
uttered neither complaint nor request. T 
make acquaintance with the power of lo 
with the blood of his heart. Forevermo: 
upon chance for his fires, like many more poo, 
enthusiasts; and, like them, he found it dis) 
uncertain. a 
About this time the death of his father ¢ 
heap upon Geordie’s broad but not ultra-ambi 
ders a number of onerous burdens for wh 
neither aptitude nor inclination. Into his ha 
the rudiments of a country estate which it h 
father’s life-ambition to found and perfect a 
its way down the generations. The life of ¢ 
farmer appealed to Geordie no more strong 
that of the man of affairs; but Helen and Fath 
had talked long and intensely of the estate a) 
for its development—and, not long after the 
the will, Geordie found the power of love d 
away from the attractions of the city into j 
Merifield. } 
Father Griggsby’s scheme had progresse 
the purchase of a dozen contiguous farms y 
together, covered some two miles of territory: 
end of the lake. He had conceived a scheme of 
centralized tenancy, and pending its execution 
owners had remained in occupancy and con’ 
several holdings. The day after the youn 
arrived these tenants began to flock in to bid tl; 
lord weleome and incidentally spy out the din 
wind. Geordie received them with friendly ec 
this was the ancestral abode of the Griggsbys 
whose orchards he hadn’t robbed in the sun 
youth had been, for the most part, partici 
He listened to them—sorrowful, bored and 
disheartened. ¢ 
It was a great relief to him to recognize th 
Abner Willetts behind the steering wheel of : 
runabout turning into the gateway. In tl 
Geordie and Abner had been, as the saying is, 
one. Abner was so exclusively rural in his 
Geordie so exclusively urban that each had }} 
other’s superiority in the things that pertainé! 
without a glimmer of jealousy. Abner had 
comrade in those days; and now, as a farmer 
did say that Ab Willetts could make canned Hi) 
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There Surged Within Him a Primal Craving 


fi om solid rock in the dead of winter—whence 
“ad of automobiles and his reputation as a globe- 
nce, also, Father Griggsby’s choice of him as 


sing partner. 

‘Ab!’ Geordie hailed while Abner was still 
on the driveway. 

teorge!’’ Abner responded heartily when he was 
shaking distance. He bent over Helen’s hand 
he grace of a French marquis. 

jay letter?” he asked when the ceremony of 
on had been completed. 

said Geordie. 

he big barn down on my place burned Tuesday— 
ad of the best milkers in the county and five 
‘folstein calves and about forty ton of hay, to say 
\f two reapers and a ad 

e baby cows?” Helen cried pitifully. “A 


‘black baby cow, with a broad white belt round 
, had made languishing eyes at her through the 
water station down the road the day before. 

’; five—finest pedigreed stock in the state.” 
‘said Helen. 

“n’t you put it out?”’ Geordie demanded. 

» too much of a start on us,” Abner explained. 
dn’t get near enough to do anything. I tele 
own to the village and they came up with the 
_ but it took ’em most an hour—and then they 
bring the hose reel.” 

m-m!’? ruminated Geordie, and remained 
lly silent while Abner fidgeted a bit uneasily. 
: said: 

la I want to ask you something—we’re all 
i: what’s going to happen here now—now your 


” Geordie interrupted, radiant with relief. 
God be with you! Take whatever salary 
agreed on. All I want is plenty of eggs and 
mbers and string beans—and not to be 
there’s anything coming to me at the end of 
it my way. And I’ll see what I can do 
business.” 


i$ arranged. How Abner handled the farm 
oment; but Geordie’s handling of the fire prob- 
mirably comprehensive. He dotted the whole 
ec ete engine houses. Within a year he had 
three automobile engine hose-wagons, with 
a motor chemical engine; two combina- 
gine and hose-wagons, also motor driven, 
r truck, drawn by a gasoline tractor. He 
valid excuse for buying a water-tower. 
ine house he offered to such bachelors as 
in his department free sleeping quarters, with 
iding and recreation rooms that would not 
club. In addition, there was a fee of one 
or each practice call and a promise of fifty 
ior actual fire duty. Despite his assurances 
elding discipline and plenty of work, his 
before his apparatus arrived and his wait- 
ed practically every unmarried male within 
arring the immediate confines of Merifield 
influences militated against the 
organization. When his firm friend, 
; lef of Lanesboro, had completed a three 
' | ave of absence on the estate, and his picked list 
shad returned from a tour of duty with the city 
Mit, Geordie’s outfit was in a condition of size 
Sacy to have taken splendid care of a community 
yhousand souls. And Geordie, be it known, was 
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He was not yet content, however, and in due time it 
came about that when Abner’s big motor farm-trucks were 
not in active service they were resting, each beneath a 
false body, suspended from the ceilings of their sheds and 
laden with fifteen hundred feet of two-and-a-half-inch 
hose. This was Geordie’s reserve; and to man it he 
enlisted a corps of “‘reservists,’’? which comprised nearly 
all the married or otherwise incapacitated men on the 
estate. 

An army of linemen worked for months installing his 
fire-alarm system—thirty boxes, with gong equipments 
in each engine house and tappers in the abiding places of 
the reservists. In his own house he placed a miniature 
striking machine by means of which he could, at pleasure, 
sound almost any imaginable box number if the spirit 
moved or necessity drove. With the kindliest of inten- 
tions, he suggested to the Merifield selectmen the installa- 
tion of a box or two at the village; but the jealousy of 
Deluge Engine Company, Number One, some two hun- 
dred strong, threatened disaster at the polls and Geordie’s 
proposition was rejected with a derision that included his 
whole foolish shooting match. Geordie was pained; but 
long suffering had inured him to that sort of pain, and he 
forgivingly assigned a box number to the village, which he 
could strike at need from his house machine. 

Pending the completion of his water system, for which 
he was building a reservoir well up the mountain, he 
constructed rainwater cisterns near every building and 
installed a pump at the lake, with temporary mains to the 
nearer structures. One of his few directions to Abner had 
been that no living creature on the estate should be housed 
in anything but fireproof quarters for longer than the build- 
ing operations actually required. As fast as the stock were 
transferred to their new concrete abodes Geordie stuffed 
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boat, recently imported from tidewater, and the before- 
indicated craft of the farmers. At the village end of the 
lake there were a number of boathouses, several embryo 
docks and quite a flock of power and manual craft. 

Geordie hastened up to the house and telegraphed for 
the representative of a fire-apparatus firm. A few weeks 
later his three power boats blossomed forth, each with a 
shining monitor nozzle forward and outlets for three lines 
of hose, while the ponderous engines and newly installed 
pumps reduced speed to a minimum and seating capacity 
almost to negligibility. 

When this flotilla appeared upon the lake for its maiden 
tryout the howl of derision and wrath that arose from the 
summer colony, stretching its comfortable row of restored 
colonial mansions along one side of the village street, 
pierced straight to high heaven. It was bad enough that 
Geordie’s once commodious and comfortable roadster 
should have been metamorphosed into a thinly veiled 
chemical engine, with two big tanks occupying the space 
manifestly intended, in the cosmic scheme of things, for the 
occupancy of doting friends; but that a thirty-knot speed 
boat—to say nothing of its two by no means despicable 
sisters—should be turned into a ponderous, wallowing fire- 
tug was a horror and an abomination not to be borne. 
Geordie was forced to eschew village society for a month 
and Helen frequently returned with flushed cheeks that 
told the price she was paying for indulgence in the society 
of her kind. 

Despite the aggravated immunity of Geordie’s earefully 
prepared conflagration-breeders, his department was not 
wholly without occupation. Every now and then a 
frenzied ery by night over the telephone sent the red ears 
tearing and shrieking along the rough roads, to round up 
like angels of mercy in some blazing dooryard. Many 

men and many 
women on that 


The Gibes Turned to Shrieks of Fright 


the old wooden barns full of hay, sealed them hermetically, 
canceled the insurance and sat back to wait. 

And how he did wait! Not a thunderhead showed over 
the western mountains that he did not greet it with 
a cheer and prostrate himself before it with prayer and 
supplication. Wayworn hoboes, resting by the roadside, 
marveled at the cordial, not to say welcoming, grin which 
he cast upon them; but nothing happened. So he had to 
eontent himself with sounding a practice alarm whenever 
the fire crank’s insomnia overbalanced his disinclination 
to part with one hundred and nineteen dollars in fees. His 
firemen didn’t mind; im fact, they rather liked it. A 
dollar looms larger against the New England hills than it 
does on the background of the Great White Way. So they 
trailed out cheerfully at all times of the night—Abner 
objected strenuously to fire practice during working 
hours—stretched their hose and pumped water on the 
lawn, while Geordie, in his white coat and helmet, cursed 
their imaginary clumsiness in true metropolitan fashion. 

Helen demurred occasionally to the frequent booming 
of the big bell and the ensuing uproar that spoiled her 
beauty sleep; but she always grew sympathetic upon 
Geordie’s assurance that it was all in the cause of the help- 
less little baby cows—which, by the way, were now sleeping 
in concrete, woodless stables, quite secure from the perils 
of fire. And Geordie was happy—in a way; but the true 
proof of his pudding was still denied him. 

One day, as he sat smoking beside the lake and whis- 
tling for an electrical storm, it occurred to him that the 
waterfront and the shipping were perilously unprotected. 
The waterfront consisted of his own dilapidated wooden 
boathouse—worth, at an optimistic appraisal, fifty dollars 
in the long-gone bloom of its youth—and the stakes to 
which the farmers secured their rowboats. The shipping 
comprised Geordie’s two motor boats and a hasty speed 


countryside prayed 
nightly for Geordie 
Griggsby and for 
the crazy hobby 
that had saved them 
from the agony of 
watching their 
earthly all go up in 
smoke. Once, too, 
of a quiet Sunday 
afternoon, he had 
sent his whole de- 
partment, even to 
the lumbering 
trucks of the reserve 
brigade, over the 
ten-mile run to 
Wallington, where 
fire was spreading 
with fiendish speed 
in two directions 
from the old white 
church. Geordie’s 
engines pumped 
every well within a 
thousand feet dry 
as a bone, and he 
finally finished the job on three two-thousand-foot lines 
from the millpond—but he stopped the fire in its tracks; 
and to this day, when he visits Wallington, the flags are 
hoisted, the church bells ring and school lets out. 

However, Merifield pursued the even tenor of its fireless 
way and simply laughed and laughed at Geordie Griggsby 
and his bug. It even held up his apparatus for speeding 
through town on errands of mercy to outlying farms. 
Thrice the Griggsby pocketbook was assessed to the limit 
of the law in the presence of a jeering crowd that over- 
flowed from the Town Hall and blocked traffic on Main 
Street. Geordie, beside himself, raged and protested; but 
invain. Old “Jedge”’ Bartlett pounded his desk until order 
was restored, and then imposed the maximum fine. He 
even promised a jail sentence if the offense were repeated. 

“You kin holler’s loud’s y’ know haow, George,” 
he said impressively; ‘‘but ’twon’t do yeh no good. Y’ 
might’s well rekonize fust as last that this court don’t 
make no distinction ’tween rich and poor. The law’s th’ 
law! Y’ ain’t got no call t’ be reskin’ the lives uv our 
citizens an’ scarin’ their hosses jest t’ save a caow ’r two 
fr’m burnin’ t’ death. An’ you mark my words, Georgie 
Griggsby, ef y’r brought afore this court agin you’ll go 
t’ jail—sure as preachin’!’” 

This threat was more often made than executed, for 
Merifield’s only abode of durance vile is the janitor’s room 
in the town hall basement, and the incarceration of a 
prisoner involves the necessity of swearing in—and pay- 
ing—a posse comitatus to watch over and play checkers 
with the offender—a proceeding far less satisfying to the 
body politic than the imposition of a fat and tangible fine. 
Geordie was not impressed with the imminence of peril; 
but his wrath was no less consuming. 

“Well, I only hope you never get a fire here!”’ was the 
best he could elicit from his raging brain. 


—— 


“So do I, Georgie—so do I,” rejoined the “‘jedge” 
heartily when order had been restored; ‘‘but we’ve had 
’em afore, Georgie, an’ come through it alive. An’ ef we 
have ’em agin we'll jest hev t’ trust in th’ Lord an’ th’ ole 
han’ tub, same’s usu’l. Don’t y’ fret, Georgie; we'll call 
on yeh when we need yeh.” 

‘“‘Call and be damned!”’ roared Geordie, whereupon the 
offended dignity of the law demanded assuagement in the 
sum of twenty dollars additional—which Geordie paid 
and departed. 

That afternoon he fired his boathouse to ease his mind, 
give his fireboats something to work on and clear the site 
for a new structure. The speed and efficiency with which 
his three monitor guns knocked the flaming shack to pieces 
comforted him a little, but his soul was sore for many days. 
He and Helen even stayed away from the Wednesday 
night dance that was the social event of the week for the 
city visitors and such of the natives as were numbered 
within the charmed circle of the elect. He had cause 
bitterly to regret his prideful action. In the cool blackness 
of the midnight hour the telephone bell at his bedside rang 
loudly. 

“Hello!” responded Geordie, wide awake and prompt 
as the floor patrol of an engine house. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” screamed a choking, breaking, 
almost inarticulate voice. Geordie knew how to handle 
panic-stricken alarmists. 

“Keep your head!” he said sternly. 
where it is.” 

“Fire at Rumsey’s,”’ stuttered the voice, which then 
trailed off into hysterical gabble. Above it Geordie could 
hear a confused murmur, which his experienced ear 
translated into the roaring of flames. 

“ All right—coming!”’ he snapped, and jumped to switch 
on the lights. 

A thousand times his eyes had fixed themselves long- 
ingly on that tiny brass wheel, hanging there in its case by 
the striking machine, whose notched perimeter signified the 
number he had assigned as the village call. Now his heart, 
still sore from the bitterness of his recent experience, 
thrilled with exultation as his trembling fingers seized the 
shining disk, thrust it home on its pinion and started the 
mechanism. Before the third stroke had boomed out from 
the big bell he was leaping down the stairs, snapping the 
hooks of his turnouts. As he fidgeted on the steps, await- 
ing his roadster, he gazed triumphantly at the red glow 
above the village, far away at the other end of the lake. 

Geordie’s car led the procession, which included every 
piece of apparatus—even to the reserve brigade. Between 
blasts of his siren, as he swung from the driveway into the 
highroad, he could hear the shrieks of the other cars 
sweeping after him and the “put-put-put!”’ of his fireboat 
flotilla as it straightened out for 
its run up the lake. They 
thrilled his crazy being through 
and through—those clarion calls 
of his army rushing to the fray; 
but as he shot to the summit 
of a little rise in the road and 
looked again for that red ori- 
flamme of challenge above the 
village, his heart sank. The 
fireglow had waned until it was 
barely visible. He was not sure 
that he could see it at all. He 
wondered, with a pang, if 
Deluge Engine Company had 
forestalled him. That would be 
shameful, unbelievable! 

There was no red beacon to 
guide him as he swept into the 
village and up the curving drive- 
way of Dick Rumsey’s place— 
nor yet any signs of Deluge 
Number One. Instead there 
awaited him, in serried ranks, 
the summer colony of Meri- 
field—and a few belated ones of 
the provincial set as well. There 
they were, hordes and myriads 
of men in dinner coats and 
women in the filmy attire of the 
summer dance, draped about 
Dick Rumsey’s lawn and backed 
by the glowing embers of Dick 
Rumsey’s spring brush-heap. 
And into Geordie’s face, as he 
brought his car toa clucking stop, 
there beat suffocating wave on 
wave of inextinguishable laugh- 
ter—the roaring, brutal guffaws 
of practical jokers triumphant! 

Why try to tell it—or how? 
Geordie, sleep tousled, amazed, 
dumfounded, sitting there in his 
white coat and helmet; the 
howling roisterers, pressed in a 
tumultuous circle about him, 


“Now tell me 
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hurling gibe on gibe at his reeling head, while momently 
shrieking engines and chemicals whirled up the driveway, 
and in the rear the lumbering ladder-wagon, with its 
coughing tractor, punctuating the hubbub with the riot 
of their arrival. And as Geordie, recovering somewhat of 
his scattered senses, threw in the clutch to back away, just 
to cap the climax up trundled his reservists, clinging like 
flies to the hose-piled trucks of the auxiliary brigade. 

Geordie curtly ordered the wondering firemen home and 
sent his own car, in charge of its driver, after them. Then, 
without a glance or a word for the hooting mob, he turned 
toward the lake, where his arriving fireboats were making 
the night vocal and slaying such straggling slumbers as 
still survived within the confines of Merifield. And close 
at his heels pressed the horde of well-groomed men and 
daintily charming women, like any mob of guttersnipes, 
weak from laughing—hoarse from the shouting of taunts— 
mad, as it were, from the tasting of blood. 

“Hail to the chief!’’ squeaked Dick Rumsey; and, led 
by his cracked and lofty tenor, the crazy chorus took up 
the burden of that fine old song, so strangely perverted to 
the glorification of mayors and governors and presidents 
and selectmen: 


“Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances! 
Honor’d and bless’d be the tum-te-tum-tum!”’ 


Not even the A. B.’s were able to attain so far as the 
‘evergreen pine.’”’ What matter though? It is the spirit 
that counts—and never was one more willing. 

“Oh, you chief!” 

“Oh, you old Vamp!” 

“Little Rolly, the boy smoke-eater!’’ 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

So belched the volleys of elemental humor at Geordie’s 
back as he stalked across the lawn toward the water. He 
had a mad desire to duck and run—to crawl away and 
hide, and never show his face again. And so he walked the 
slower, gnawing his lip to keep from erying. He was hurt 
and humiliated, as one who leaps to do a generous act and 
finds he has made of himself a horrid spectacle. 

He reached the flotilla, tied up at Rumsey’s dock, and 
stepped into the speed boat. He motioned the astonished 
crews of the two other craft to get under way and they 
obeyed. Then he essayed to start his own boat, bending 
lingeringly over the engine to hide the tears that now 
coursed unrestrained. The motor resisted his blind efforts, 
which served to stir the tormentors to fresh outbursts of 
wit. The slower boats had long since vanished into the 
darkness when Geordie’s engine caught the spark. 

As it snapped into action, something seemed to snap, 
too, in Geordie’s head. Perhaps the tears had cleared his 
mental vision. His soul no longer harbored hurt pride or 


Forgetting Duty, Honor, 
Love— Everything 


craven humiliation. Instead, there surged within 
primal craving for vengeance. He threw out th 


for the two-inch monitor fixed on its swivel at 
The chorus had halted in a long crescent, 

back from the dock, at the brink of a terrace. 

vague blur against the night except where Dick 
and a lavender-clad tormentress stood out in sharp 
in the spotlight of the boat’s acetylene. Blindec 

glare, they had no warning of their doom until it 
them. The stream caught Rumsey fair upon thet 
of his shirt bosom; and he, with his lavender eo} 
went staggering back, drenched and well-nigh overt; 

The gibes turned to shrieks of fright, accompanieg¢ 

wild frou-frou of fleeing petticoats; but flight ave 

little. Geordie grimly played the big stream 
forth along the retreating ranks until at leng 
attained safety, panting, screaming, drowned, TT} 
shut down the pump, feeling infinitely better. 
“‘There’s a little rain to go with your ‘hail’!” he 
brokenly. ‘“‘It’s a bit more seasonable!” And ¢ 
handle of the siren a derisive whirl he backed 
The gibe drew forth a fresh outburst of 
pitched in a somewhat altered strain and insp 
ping rush for Rumsey’s motor boat; but Geo 
incumbered as it was with pumps, was still 
thing on the lake; and the émeute died a-borning 
When Geordie reached home and related the 

Helen asked first of all, as woman should, who 
“Everybody,” replied Geordie. “I don’t 

Rumsey and Alice Rolles oceupied the spotligh 

the first and worst.” 
“T hope Alice wore her lavender!” said Hele 

“She’s been prophesying that frock for a mo 

be simply frantic!” | 
“She is,’ Geordie averred—“‘all of that; and 80, 

others. I don’t care though. It was a dirty trick 
“Tt was,’ Helen agreed. Whatever her own opil 
her husband’s hobby, it was unthinkable that | 
particularly of her own sex, should thus hold it) 
public derision. The telephone interrupted them. © 
“This is Rumsey,” said a very dignified voice. “ 
to say, Griggsby, that was a lowdown trick tonigh 
“That’s just what I was saying to Helen,” ( 
broke in sweetly; ‘“‘but don’t say a word, old man; | 

cherish any hard feelings a 
“You know what I mean!” 

ting the better of his dignity. 

a little harmless, good-natured joke —— 
Geordie broke in again: 
“Your little joke cost me one hundred and : 

! 


Rumsey’s anger 4 
““We were simmy 1 


” 


dollars—big, round, shining, hard-earned simolec 
say nothing of gasoline ar 
and tear on my machin 
my feelings. I’m 3 
to the joke yet; and let 

you that anybody that 
for that kind of jesting 
no license to yowl if he 

it on the rebound. And ff 
more, let me tell you, ' if yi 
do get a fire you can jo 
come up here and beg f 
on your little hambone- 


“T wouldn’t sit up 
waiting for us if I wert) 
Rumsey retorted. “WI 
get so bad off we need he f 
you we’ll—we’ll—quit ei 
You haven’t heard the 
this yet though.” 

“Ts that a threat or a) 
ise?” Geordie asked mil¢ , 
snapped up the receiver u 
waiting for an answer. 

Helen was in favor ols 
lishing an armed guard/0 
the house at night. Shc® 
serious retaliatory measv® 


arson, inspired by the ovel 
ruined frocks. . 


of the water cure if they 
Geordie said—and he t 
hoped they would. | 

The ensuing fortnit? ; 
a trying one, Pp 
Helen. Retaliation t 
much more highly ¢iv 
night attacks, with n 
arson. Whenever the : 


countered a silence 
glacial in its keenness. 
Geordie was less 
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‘Y advance in human knowledge increases the 
joardy of the criminal. Professions which the 
eimies of society used to follow with a fair degree 
uly have now become so dangerous that only the 
and the ignorant undertake them. 
is)suous among these professions is that of the 
. Then men depended upon the eye and the testi- 
jhe village banker, the forger was protected by a 
mgin of safety; but any one who undertakes to 
celnge or alter a writing today sets his foot in a way 
i’ bristles with danger. 
: I 2roscope has admitted the human eye into a new 
pentrack on paper stands out as clearly and dis- 
7iafoottrack in the snow. The comparison is apt. 
tt sheet of paper becomes a great, white, smooth 
which the marks of the pen are broad trails, in 
Ty peculiarity of the person who made them is 
ius to the eye. Moreover, the record which the 
al»aves here is much more complete and prominent 
h\srack he would leave on a field of snow. What 
vould tramp over a snowfield on his way to a 
! | peril which the assassin and the burglar would 
lina slight degree the forger must incur in the 
t »gree. The footprints which the former are so 
|‘ avoid contain few elements of identity and are 
itl effaced; but the forger leaves a permanent 
his identity upon every document he touches 
i}1. If he undertakes to produce a forged paper 
 ¢asiderable length in its entirety, with the signa- 
i jother, he embarks upon a labor that in its diffi- 
if nough to stagger the most skillful expert. Every 
vrites with a pen has many peculiarities. These 
t ¢dear ordinarily to the eye; but when the writing 
ul er a microscope, and the broad tracks of the pen 
on he great white field of the paper are carefully 
d, rese peculiarities are as easily distinguished as 
arities of the human face. 
ene undertakes to make this kind of a forgery he 
*t resort to a common imitation, which is the 
the bungler, or he must superimpose his forgery 
@ acing from some original writing. The usual 
d to make a tracing in pencil and fill it in with ink. 
Was perhaps safe enough before the microscope 
ered; but today it is as dangerous as the other. 


=. o 
forged Documents Betray the Forger 


EELAN authority has pointed out that when one 
1 on @ genuine writing his mind is upon the com- 
” id not on the strokes of the pen; but when he 
\>4 lorgery the process is reversed. The result 
stead of freely moving trails on the paper, the 
eveals halting, jerky tremors, heavier in one 
nother, showing the care and pains with 

Was endeavoring to make his letters. 
e illustration, we find that under a mag- 
heet of writing paper is a white, perfect 
ark, impression, erasure or abrasion on it 
d. If the writing is superimposed on a 
s of the pencil will show, no matter how 
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carefully the forger undertakes to remove them. To the 
naked eye the paper may be clean of these marks; but 
under a glass they will appear as great indentations smeared 
with graphite, and the broken and abraded surface of the 
paper will stand out as though one had dragged a plow 
across a field. 

Moreover, in order to insure any degree of success, the 
skillful forger of such a paper must measure the letters and 
signature which he endeavors to reproduce, and attempt 
to transfer them precisely to his paper; but to succeed in 
this is to destroy himself. The fact is that no man ever 
writes his signature twice in precisely the same manner. 

In the Howland will case, tried in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, where forgery was alleged, three signatures were 
shown to be identically the same by measurement. Pro- 
fessor Pierce testified that the chance of the downward 
strokes of the signature being identical in this case were so 
slight that one would have to write the signature quintil- 
lions of times before it was likely to occur as a mere coinci- 
dence. The very fact, then, that the letters of a signature 
are exactly the same and that the signatures are mathe- 
matically in all points identical in structure is apt to be 
the most convincing evidence that they are forged. 

In the Patrick case, the fact that four signatures of 
W. M. Rice, photographed and superimposed one upon 
the other, showed that they were identical was perhaps 
one of the convicting elements against the prisoner. 

In addition to these dangers, the forger is in peril on 
account of the paper he uses. In innumerable cases the 
paper upon which the instrument was written has pro- 
claimed it to be a forgery. Ancient writings on modern 
paper are false prima facie. The watermark in the paper 
often shows it to be a forgery. 

An authority of Munich relates an incident of a docu- 
ment bearing the date of 1868 on paper with a watermark 
representing the eagle of the German Empire; but this 
eagle was not employed until after 1870! 

Moreover, issues of paper are not always put on the 
market in the year they are watermarked; and there may 
be peculiarities or defects in the machinery by which 
certain issues are produced and by which they may be 
traced. 

In attempting to forge old documents one is apt to get 
into trouble with the dates at which certain sorts of inks, 
pencils and the like have come into use. 

In the Gordon will case, Henry G. Adams produced 
a document which he testified was the original draft of 
G. P. Gordon’s will. This had interlineations in red ink 
which Adams testified were made at the time; but this red 
ink was shown by chemists to contain a substance called 
eosine, a thing that was not discovered until years after 
the date at which the paper was said to have been written. 

When one undertakes to alter or change a written instru- 
ment he meets with difficulties which ordinary human 
ingenuity is not apt to surmount. In order to make any 
change or alteration in a writing, one must remove some 
part of the original writing. There are only two ways to do 
this—namely, by mechanical or chemical erasure. 

Now thesurface of a sheet of paper has asmooth dressing. 
If one scrapes that with a knife or the like, to remove a 
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word or letter, he breaks this smooth surface; and under 
the microscope the paper will show the injury as clearly 
to the eye as though the varnish on a table had been 
scraped off with a steel tool. If he removes the writing with 
a chemical the paper will be discolored. It will show under 
a glass as though a fragile, delicately tinted wall had been 
mopped. So, at the very first step, the evidence of the 
crime is made conspicuous. 

When the forger puts his pen to the paper after these 
abrasions another thing happens: The smooth surface of 
the paper having been destroyed and the fiber exposed, 
the ink runs into the fiber and spreads. If the writing is 
made over the paper from which ink has been removed by 
chemicals the ink spreads out exactly as it does upon a 
piece of blotting paper. 


When Pen Strokes Look Like Laths 


4 Meee common practice of raising checks by changing 
words or figures presents itself to one’s attention in 
considering the alterations in written documents. In this 
class of forgeries there is another matter to bear in mind— 
namely, that under the microscope the marks of the pen 
on the paper may be as clearly seen as though the letters 
were made of lath and laid on a floor. And usually, where 
the stroke of a letter or figure crosses another letter or 
figure, one can tell which is above and which below, as one 
could tell which lath was above or below another. For 
instance, a three-hundred-dollar check—$300—has been 
raised to five hundred—$500—by erasing the top of the 
three and adding a backward stroke that touches the cipher 
next the three. Not only will an examination show the 
abrasion upon the paper where the top of the three was 
removed but it will show also the backward stroke lying 
on the cipher as though it were a piece of lath laid on the 
top of the original piece forming the cipher. 

Again, when figures or letters are made, the ink enters 
the paper and becomes fixed; thenif, later on, changes are 
made in these letters or figures a difference between the 
new strokes of the pen and the old ones already fixed in 
the paper will be perfectly evident when the writing is 
photographed and enlarged. 

The illustrations which authorities on this subject give 
in their textbooks by enlarged photographs show clearly 
how easy it is to detect changes of this character. Where 
persons have added to receipts, and the like, words indi- 
cating that they were in full settlement of account, and 
these added words touched the signature below the receipt, 
it was easy to show that these words had been added after 
the original writing had been signed, because the strokes 
of the added writing were on top of the signatures, where 
the lines touched. 

There are innumerable little things about forgeries that 
indicate the truth. The mere fact of whether or not a 
paper has been folded before the questioned writing was 
put on it is sometimes enough. For instance, one might 
have a signature of another on a sheet of paper which he 
had folded and laid away; if afterward he opened it and 
wrote a note above the signature, across the fold, a proper 
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that year was triangular and hot, and Dave 

Fuller was responsible for both its angular- 
ity and its temperature. At first there was no 
trouble. The T., P. & H. Railroad had concluded to send 
its general counsel, Ex-Judge J. MeTownly Wollock, to 
Congress to contribute his mite—the judge would have 
spelled it the other way—toward side-tracking certain 
objectionable interstate commerce bills that were to be 
seriously pressed at the next session. To obscure in some 
measure the too great directness of his trail from the door 
of the company’s office on Tompkins Street to the portals of 
the national legislature, the judge was to resign his employ- 
ment and return to general practice. A little later, yielding 
to the importunities of many friends, he would accept the 
office of state senator from Magruder County. The con- 
gressional nomination was still eight months in the future. 
When he had once received the indorsement of his home 
constituency the proposition to send him to Washington 
as “a representative of the people” would not, in the 
words of one of the frankest of the T., P. & H. directors, 
“look quite so raw.” 

Following this program, the judge resigned his position 
as counsel, put out his shingle and waited. In due time 
the importunate friends importuned, the judge not too 
hastily consented to the personal sacrifice, and the corpo- 
ration nominated him for senator on the Republican ticket. 
The company did more. It caused the Honorable Jackson 
Whipple to be named for the same office upon the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Whipple had been postmaster of Benderton 
during the first Cleveland Administration, and his political 
philosophy had fossilized amid the traditions of that glori- 
ous but somewhat ancient period. The old gentleman, 
however, possessed the dignity of honesty, and ordinarily 
could be relied upon to hold his strict party vote and pre- 
vent the intrusion of any more modern and aggressive 
candidate of the same political color. Thus nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than Judge Wollock’s pros- 
pects up to the moment when Dave Fuller was, as it were, 
hoisted over the wall and dropped into the Eden of 
Magruder County politics. 

There had been no noticeable affection between the two 
men since the day when, in dealing with Fullér’s testimony 
in a grade-crossing accident case, the lawyer had char- 
acterized him to the jury as “a smirking Connecticut 
Yankee who'll swap you a patent rat-trap for a horse if 
you don’t kick him out of your house before he has time to 
open the dicker.”” To which compliment Fuller had then 
and there replied by christening Wollock ‘‘the Pecksniff of 
the Magruder County bar.’”’ Court being in session, this 
ceremony cost Dave ten good dollars which, however, 
were gleefully repaid to him by certain young lawyers of 
the vicinage. 

Under these circumstances, there really did seem to be 
a touch of unconscious malice in the proceedings of the 
Anti-Vaccination League when, acting through its little 
mushroom convention—of whose twenty-seven members 
nineteen were women—it nominated Dave Fuller for the 
office of state senator. The only raison d’étre for this 
ephemeral convocation was as a protest against a certain 
action of the superintendent of schools, backed by thre 
county fathers. Its original program had covered merely 
the nomination of its slated candidates for the superintend- 
ency and in opposition to the four obnoxious members of 
the board of supervisors. Later, however, and without 
notice to anybody, it changed its mind and presented a 
complete political menu. 


[Ne senatorial fight in Magruder County 
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Fuller Bumped and Jolted Quer Pretty Much Every Road and Lane in the County 


By Paschal id. Coggins 
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On the following morning, Judge Wollock, who had 
quite as much expectation of sprouting a pair of wings as 
of encountering a third senatorial candidate, gulped his 
coffee in wrathful and contemptuous amazement. With 
savage irony he read aloud the more or less veracious 
report of the humorous young reporter of the Benderton 
Star. 

It told how Mrs. Jabez Garsed had whispered to Miss 
Binns that, in her opinion, Mr. Fuller would be simply a 
lovely person to have on their ticket. She had heard him 
sing The Old Sexton; and really, when she shut her eyes, 
she felt exactly as if she were in a graveyard! 

Whereupon Mrs. Cowberry, who overheard the eulogy 
and was in the habit of seizing opportunity by the fore- 
lock, laid her fancy work on her chair and made a speech. 
She told how Mr. Fuller had sold her husband a cultivator 
two years ago and how only last week Mr. Cowberry had 
paid the last of the five notes. Nobody could possibly 
have been nicer about it than Mr. Fuller, whom she then 
and there nominated for the office of United States senator. 
After prolonged explanation by the chairman she accepted 
an amendment reducing the proffered honor to the state, 
instead of the United States, senate. She reserved the 
right, however, if upon going home she should learn that 


“From Now Until Election Day Please Wear an Air 
of Settled Melancholy and Your Second:Best Gowns” 
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she was correct and the chairman wronito 
upon her original nomination. dy ve 
seemed to agree with her that any 
sell anything to Alec Cowberry—ani 
money for it—must possess quite exceptional|hi 
Mr. Fuller was nominated by acclamation. 
Now all of this ought to have been good {}. 
Wollock’s digestion, but it wasn’t. : { 
“The damnable outrage of it is,’’ he thunded 
ponderously shoved back his plate and hurled }\ n 
into the middle of the table, ‘‘that the eacl 
scratching of those old Shanghais actually ut 
fellow’s name on the official ballot; make him a |n¢ 
for the senate—d’yo’ understand?—as much a /n¢ 
as lam myself. Talk about women in polities! ‘he 
sweet sample for you! Shows what they'll do veer 
get the vote.” fy 
“But, perhaps, dear,’”’ interposed Mrs. Wolo: 
“he won’t accept the nomination. I should Bi ( 
ashamed 2 
“Ashamed! That nutmeg Yankee ashe F 
he’ll just take an extra hitch in his suspendersind 
all over the county, yelling ‘Railroad!’ and 4 
He'll have the time of his life!” 
“But, MeTownly, people won’t vote for a a k 
against you. He can’t possibly be elected.” — 


can’t drink my cup of coffee, but he can queer ityr 
right by just dropping in and paddling round, Be 


“merry men” in the cream jug, he ee 
savagely from the room. i" ; 


with his wife, two small and inquisitive sons, or Mi 
kitten and a perennial smile, he had dropped of i he 
bound train at Benderton, the county-seat ¢ ff 
County, and pronounced it good—at least, go} & 
for him. Within a week from his arrival, to. que ; 

description, he was “Paul Revereing through ag 
County, arousing the farmers from their indus/4 

ber.”’ He was the sole agent in that territory f th 
of the Dipps Patent Cross-Set Diamond-Tooth 

Since then Fuller had acquired a stout littl 
about, and had bumped and jolted over pretty 
road and lane in the county. He had sold 2 
cultivators and made the acquaintance of a ¢¢ 
number of the Magruder County freeme l 
figure, quaint and frequent references to 
“back in old Windham County, gentlemen,” 
with a typical Yankee twang—his kindly blue 
whistling grin—apparently he was al 
whistle, but was never heard to utter a no’ 
man easily remembered. 

When, immediately after the adjournment 
vention, Mrs. Cowberry and Miss Matilda B 
solemnly into Dave’s little ten-by-twelve 0! 
more than pleased with the cordiality of 
Fuller’s first inspired thought was that M 
knowing the joy of life when lived in conj 
Dipps Cross-Set Diamond-Tooth Cultivator, V 
initiate some deserving friend into the s2 
Five minutes later, when the Committee 0 


s had performed its duty and he had learned of 
mous nomination to the office of state senator— 
) alluring possibility in the direction of the Senate of 
ted States—by a convention of whose existence he 
jard for the first time, he rose to his full height, 
sod the wrinkles from his vest, buttoned all the but- 
jhis coat and pronounced it the proudest moment 
ife. He asked for forty-eight hours in which to 
te a suitable reply. 

is eceptance was never in doubt. With Fuller’s sense 
yor it would have been positively criminal to 
the opportunity. Back of this, however, was the 
7 ag indignation of himself and those like him at the 
despotism the T., P & H. Railroad was fastening 
jie public. He enjoyed the prospect of a fight 
1 Wollock and his master on its own account. From 
e/Jollock’s standpoint the position of the “hen-coop 
—he coined the phrase on the morning follow- 
er’s nomination and passed it on an interviewing 
—was yet more simple. 

f | the Benderton newspapers were to offer him a 
lage ad for a couple of months free of charge, do 
j90se he’d turn it down? Not on your life! That’s 
l|what the Ladies’ Aid Society did for him; and 
ce it on the jump—the way a bullfrog takes a 
}lofred flannel. Why, I tell you, boys, I expect to 
nisenatorial candidates on the official ballot printed 
ne,’ ‘Wollock’ and ‘The Cross-Eyed Diamond-Back 
or’—or whatever damned thing it 
working off on the farmers. No 
ie icut Yankee ever passed up achance 
i had 


g political campaigns the judge was 
a} avorite with the reporters. 
’s letter of acceptance was brief and 
nilyclear. After expressing his appre- 
if the unsolicited honor, he declared 
inalterably opposed to ‘‘the inocu- 
' the human body with physical 
nit of the body politic with political 
pon,” and pledged his utmost efforts 
tf of “good health, good morals and 
rernment.” 
w less than a week after the adjourn- 
ee occination League when 
‘Burns was driving slowly along the 
yoad, pondering his political duty. 
Sis boast that never, for more than 
‘s had he neglected a lawful oppor- 
y|) cast his ballot; but this time he 
b] gly confessed himself “up astump.”’ 
ide vote for Tow’ly Wollock, who was 
‘Iking loud about the people’s rights 
ing to skin the people of his own 
y henever the railroad wanted any- 
| sight—or for old Jack Whipple, 
=f 2eches were still loaded with figures 
0) that Grover Cleveland was right 
i itting out that lot of Government 
3? He stated the case to his horse. 
3, Pete, like this time we got t’ take 
b’twix eatin’ ram steak er billy- 
‘hs. Airy one 0’ em’s sort 0’ middlin’ 
._ wish it was your job ’stead o’ mine. 
as can make out ——’’ 
tke off to stare open-mouthed at 
nz that had just come into view 
eter’s wabbling left ear. They were 
ign at the gate at the head of the 
lé>, There, on the next to the high- 
il, tenciled in fresh black paint, were 
10s, followed by a preposterously big 
%10n mark. They seemed to the old 
0 Shouting aresponse to his doubts: 


3 HEN WHY NOT FULLER? 


diatter of twenty seconds or so Joel 
ared. Then, with a chuckle which 
iter to lift both ears, he dropped his whip into its 
climbed quite stiffly down by way of the hub. 
if I know the answer!” he muttered as he 
Wire loop which served in lieu of a gate-latch. 
©: Dave ain’t much of a public-speakin’ orator, 
ot a consid’able lot o’ horse-sense, and’s far as I 


‘Di strai 


ght.” 

ned the gate, and Peter, his mind apparently 
— Same weighty problem, passed sedately 
ecame evident that Fuller’s black-letter appeal 
imagination, and the fact could not 
If a speaker at either of the regular 
hesitated for a phrase, or inadvertently 
, or stated a dilemma, he was more than 
ve the suggestion—sometimes absurdly 
sometimes embarrassingly to the point—of 
' Fuller?” The reporters worked it into 
ind it became a cant phrase on the streets. 
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Finally Dave began to receive letters addressed to “Why 
Not Fuller.” In short, the words had developed all the 
advertising virtues of a good trademark. 

Judge Wollock and his committee held a four hours’ 
session and looked the situation squarely in the face. 

“Fuller’s only making a fake campaign,’ Blakeslee, 
the chairman, announced; “but, so sure as there are horns 
in Hades, he’s going to capture the Tommy Pullbacks to a 
man. If he scoops in a few hundred more from that bug- 
house anti-vaccination outfit it’s Whipple for the toga, with 
the judge’s congressional chances falling over the horizon.” 

The “Tommy: Pullbacks,” it may be explained, were a 
small but growing body of voters who habitually cast their 
ballots against the railroad machine, without regard to 
party lines or ancient history. 

When the committee adjourned it had resolved, first, to 
use every endeavor to induce the third candidate to with- 
draw from the contest. Failing in this, measures were 
to be taken—we quote again from the chairman—‘“‘to 
smash Fuller’s political head.’”’ The latter resolution was 
based upon the familiar theory that there is always enough 
evil in your enemy’s past life to damn him satisfactorily if 
it is uncovered and used at the psychological moment. 

The efforts to remove the objectionable candidate from 
the field of battle were so much worse than useless that we 
will not pause to record them. He had every external 
symptom of enjoying the situation just as it was. Realizing 
from the first the limitations of his constituency, Fuller 


“Mr. Chairman, This Man is an Impostor!”’ 


had no campaign committee and was holding no formal 
meetings. Two or three times a week he was making little 
excursions hither and thither through the county, meeting 
such persons or groups as he might reasonably hope to 
interest either in the senatorial contest or—if that effort 
failed—in “the finest moderate-priced cultivator, gentle- 
men, that has ever scratched the surface of this green old 
earth!” He was losing absolutely no sleep over final 
results. Meantime the other candidates were exhaustively 
considering the great national issues and the grandeur of 
their respective parties. 

Yet it was Judge Wollock and not the sensational 
Yankee pedler to whom the public was finally indebted for 
an interesting variation from this too monotonous program, 
At the close of one of the largest meetings of the campaign, 
before a splendid audience and without the slightest warn- 
ing, the judge sprung a surprise that was but little short of 
a political coup. His name appeared last on the list of 
speakers, but there was scarcely a vacant seat in the great 
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auditorium when, at half-past ten o’clock, he advanced 
to the front of the stage and adjusted the reading-stand to 
accommodate his vision. Settling his gold-mounted pince- 
nez upon the bridge of his ample nose, he unrolled his 
manuscript, squared his shoulders and, with tight-set lips, 
permitted his gaze to wander over the expectant audience. 
An instant later, without the least apparent effort, his 
voice was sounding in every corner of the vast theater. 

“Friends and fellow citizens of Magruder County: My 
duty tonight is not an agreeable one, but I propose to per- 
form it thoroughly. When, as a humble citizen of*thigs 
community, I recently became aware of the true character 
of one who, day after day, is publicly seeking your approval: 
I realized that, however my motives might be misunder- 
stood, I had no honorable alternative. You, equally with 
myself, are entitled to that knowledge. I now invoke your 
most earnest attention.” 

Without further preface he turned to his manuscript 
and began to read: 

“Windham County, State of Connecticut, ss: The 
jurors of the People of the State of Connecticut, upon their 
oaths do present: that David Fuller, late of the Town of 
Woodstock, in the County of Windham aforesaid, on the 
thirtieth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-five, with force and arms, at the 
Town of Woodstock aforesaid, did embezzle, steal,. take 
and carry away the sum of one hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars, the same being then and there the property of James 
B. Bronson, of said town and county, against 
the form of the statute in such case made 
and provided, and against the’ peace and 
dignity of the State of Connecticut.’ 

The blow had fallen. The judge paused 
while once again his eyes swept his now 
dazed and breathless audience. Then, as if 
in fear that some syllable might have been 
lost to a single hearer, with inexorable delib- 
eration he reread the brief and damning 
document all the way from beginning to 
end. 

This time he added those three formal 
words by which a great commonwealth first 
draws the sword of her might against the 
doer of evil within her borders—“‘A True 
Bill.”” Then followed the formal certificate 
of the clerk of the Connecticut court to 
the authenticity of the record. 

From here and there among the audience 
there came a murmur or half-smothered 
exclamation that told of the excitement 
beneath; but there was more to come, and 
the judge held up his hand. With final 
empressement he read the receipt of the 
warden of the penitentiary to the sheriff of 
Windham County acknowledging that, upon 
the seventh day of September, A. D. 1885, 
the sheriff had delivered David Fuller, con- 
victed of the crime of embezzlement in said 
Windham County, to the authorities of the 
prison, there to be confined: at. hard labor 
for the period of two years, in accordance 
with the sentence of the court. 

Standing with his palm. yet, resting im- 
pressively on the open record, the accuser 
summoned the culprit to the bar of the 
people’s judgment. 

“David Fuller! David Fuller! David 
Fuller! We, your fellow citizens of Magru- 
der County, do call upon you-to-answer this 
indictment!” 

Startled and thrilled as if by the visible 
majesty of the law, the men and women 
before him sat mute, motionless and expect- 
ant. He waited for what seemed to them 
a long time, until the noises of the distant 
street began to creep in beneath the closed 
doors. There was no response, Slowly-then 
he began to refold his papers, and the great 
audience—some doubtless with regret in 
their hearts, but all swept by the significance of the occasion 
and the power of the orator —broke forth into wild applause. 


Over on Greenwood Avenue, half a dozen blocks from 
the big theater, in a cozy sitting room—which was likewise 
the library—a black-eyed, matronly little woman. sat 
reading by the light of a green-shaded lamp. As the even- 
ing waned, her attention began to wander from her novel 
to the sounds of the street. Once or twice the noise of an° 
approaching motor car caused her tentatively to close her 
book, marking the page with her finger, only. to. renew 
her reading when the car had passed. It was during one 
of these moments of expectation that, the telephone bell 
suddenly broke forth in excited and demandant. clatter. 

So it happened that David Fuller, just in from a ten- 
mile run from Horton’s Mills, entered while his wife was 
trying to reach a voice at the other end of the line. 

“Please repeat that. Ididn’t quite . . . Judge Wollock, 
at the big meeting at the theater, did—what?.. . ,. Read the 
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record of an—an indictment? Are you sure you have the 
right number? This is the residence of Mr. David Fuller. 
: Charging him—why Z 

At which point Mrs. Fuller was amazed to find herself 
speaking into the back of Mr. Fuller’s left hand. He had 
muzzled the telephone. 

““My dear, the reporters’ll get you if you don’t look out. 
Let me try them: : 

“This is David Fuller. Have been out of town for the 
last five hours. Yes, I knew there was to be a 
meeting. Is that so? Tell me all about it.” 

For perhaps five minutes he stood with the receiver 
at his ear. Mrs. Fuller, watching his face, saw the last 
vestige of mirth vanish from his lips and the accustomed 
color fade from his cheek. At length the hand which held 
the receiver dropped to his side and again he placed his 
palm across the mouth of the transmitter—as if fearing 
the discovery of his thoughts. But his retreat was brief. 

“Hello! No, it isn’t worth while to send anybody for an 
interview. I’ll give you all I have to say over the ’phone. 
J am amazed at the speech delivered by Judge Wollock 
tonight at the Forrest Theater. The circumstances are 
such, however, that I do not care to meet his charges by 
either an unqualified assent or denial. Before election day 
I shall place the people of this county in full possession of 
the facts. There will be neither evasion nor concealment. 
Meantime I shall be too busy with the judge to give much 
attention to what he may say about myself. 

“Early next week I shall begin a canvass of the county 
from end to end. I regard Judge Wollock as distinctly a 
bad citizen and a dangerous man to intrust with power, 
and I propose to give the reasons for my faith with a 
eandor which, I think, will leave but little to be desired 
in that direction. That is positively all I have to say at 
present. Good night.” 

In spite of a vigorous protest from the other end 
of the line he hung up the receiver. As he turned his 


tance?”’ asked my seatmate in a touring 

car on a San Joaquin country road as 
we were driving in the direction of Stockton, 
California. ‘‘ Well,” he continued, ‘‘I’d be almost willing 
to bet this machine that that wagon is driven by an Italian 
fruit or truck farmer.” 

“But,” I responded, ‘‘he’s too far away to show his 
color, his features or even the pose of his figure. However, 
I’ll play the patient Doctor Watson to your Sherlock 
Holmes and wait until we meet the solution face to face. 
Do I have one guess before you draw a diagram of your 
deductions?” 

“You do,” he answered; “and if your guess is right 
you'll hit the main secret, to my mind, of the Italian 
farmer’s success—and he is almost monotonously success- 
ful in these parts.”’ 

In a few moments we were alongside the wagon that had 
provoked all this comment. The driver was unmistakably 
an Italian. 

“It’s so easy,” I admitted, “that I’m almost ashamed 
not to have named the answer at the outset. The man is 
perched on the top of a load of barnyard manure. You 
could see, from a distance, that he was sitting high and 
well back on his load. Evidently it is the general practice 
of Italian farmers to return from town with a load of this 
sort, and it is also evident that farmers of other races are 
not much given to this practice.” 

“Right!’’ came the quick response of my host, a young 
Italian banker. ‘The Italian who would return from town 
without bringing home a load of manure in the wagon that 
had carried a load of truck to market would be false to his 
race. He would lose standing among his neighbors. Every- 
body has heard the story of the man who lighted his cigar 
with a five-dollar bill when he went back Hast to see his 
homefolks after he had struck it rich out in the mines. 
Well, our people would look upon an Italian farmer who 
would drive an empty wagon home from town as being 
just about as wantonly wasteful and improvident as the 
Yankee neighbors regarded the man who burned his 
money to make a show. 

“At the bottom of his custom is a sort of Mosaic law of 
justice to the land—‘a load for a load’ instead of ‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

“Possibly you infer that if the farmer happens to be 
rich, or at least highly prosperous, he feels himself above 
this law and disregards it when he is driving the wagon 
himself. When a banking house feels above charging 
interest on its loans because it happens to be rich, then you 
may expect to find an Italian farmer who, because he has 
made a fortune, feels it beneath him to ride home on a load 
of manure. That’s the way his money has been made— 
and he would feel as foolish and unbusinesslike to drive 
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home in an empty wagon as the banker would to make a 
loan and then say: ‘We’re too wealthy an institution to 
charge you interest. That would be a little too small and 
sordid for us.’ I know a number of Italian fruit and truck 
farmers about here whose fortunes range from fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand dollars, and they all keep 
this same law of the soil—‘a load for a load’; and when it 
is possible they go this law one better and make it two 
loads of manure for one of truck. Perhaps some of the 
children are attending high school in town and it is neces- 
sary to drive to the city to bring them home. In that case 
the family carriage is a wagon and the children come back 
perched on the customary load. The Italian wife who goes 
into town to shop cheerfully submits to this unwritten 
law. She has no shame to be seen riding on a load of 
manure, no matter how much money her husband has in 
the bank or how much town property the family may own.” 


The Italian Settler as a Farmer 


“FTHOUGH there is, as I see it, no other race more 
cunning and resourceful in growing fruits and vege- 
tables than the Italians, at the same time this one practice 
of eternally feeding the land accounts for the uniform and 
almost unfailing success of the Italians on the soil, to a 
degree not to be credited to any other characteristic. 

“‘Of course anybody could follow this plan—the Italians 
have no patent on it; but the point is, the Italians not 
only do it but they do it consistently and to an extent not 
known among any other people, so far as I can observe or 
learn. Certainly farmers of other races can learn no lesson 
from the methods of the Italians more important than this 
very simple one: Never drive back from town or market 
with a wagon that doesn’t contain a load of land food.” 

The secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce 
says the Italians are the only farmers of San Joaquin 
County who consistently enrich their soil at every possible 
interval between crops; and that fifty thousand acres, in 
small garden patches, are worked by them in the vicinity 
of Stockton. 

There is a world of transplanted racial history in the 
story of Luigi Lagorio, whose seven-acre cherry orchard 
is the pride of the Italian settlement east of Stockton. It 
produces more than community pride however. Its crop 
in 1910 brought Mr. Lagorio five hundred dollars an acre 
above costs of every kind. Though he admitted this was a 
good season he declared that, under his system of cultiva- 
tion, it will do as well right along. These trees, now sixteen 
years old, have yielded good, paying crops for ten years. 


We’re under a cloud.”’ ‘ 
There were tiny wrinkles of perplexity betw 
eyes, but they yielded readily to the note of re 
cheerfulness in her husband’s voice. 
“David, in some respects you’re the most 
able husband I ever had. Half the time I don 
understand you.” 
“But this time I’m easy,” he responded. 
Wollock has turned all the limelight in my dj 
and I propose to profit by the illumination—th) 
This evening I discussed the political issues ir 
Tom Horton’s mill to an audience of eighteen. 
men, two horses, four dogs and a yellow goat mi 
horn. Next week I’ll hold a meeting there, with 
er’s stand, a chairman and a bonfire; and three | 
farmers will come to look at me and stay to he 
I have to say. As a publicity agent, the judg 
the common or garden variety in the deep, dee; 
By-the-way, my dear, is my memory failing or | 
really tell me that when I got back tonight I’d \ 
a pumpkin pie on the second shelf of the pantry’ 
To find a parallel for the closing weeks of the si 
campaign in Magruder County one would be ew 
to hark back to the stirring days of the Ci 
Judge Wollock, on the eve of his exposé, had yx 
that Fuller would “jump the county” within) 
When, a few days later, he learned through i 
that, instead of running away, his adversary had 
organized a campaign committee and ae 
(Continued on Page 52) 4 
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“Tf my orchard gives better retuis 
most others it is because of the ee 

vate. The soil is very fine. I plowit,: 
it and then go over it with a toothhe 
Finally it is finished with a smoothing harrow. ‘ie 
secret is in just skimming the surface! That = ab 

fine and mellow all the time. When you have 
dred and thirty-four trees to the acre you mu ! 
that every foot of the ground is full of little rooet 
are bound to be injured if you let your plow |} ¢ 
than two inches and a half. Here is where wee 
ists make a mistake. They do not learn just toki 
surface and stop there. My cherry trees will ve 
crops when they are twenty-five years old—andiro 
when they are thirty. They are Black Tartarizs, 
Oregons and Royal Anns. I irrigate once ea: ! 
after June until the crop is off. My placket 
picked in the first half of May and the white ones1/ 
Interplanting is so highly developed an al 
Italian gardener that it has become a fixed trait 
even wealth and a firm determination to take thigs 
When this big, genial, slowspoken man ce 
Genoa as a youth of nineteen, he found his firsel 
ment as a gardener’s helper at fifteen dollars a itl 
had started to learn the carpenter’s trade in theld 
try, but when his hands struck the soil he felt tlt ! 
found his own. In six years he learned his new7ad 
saved thirty-three hundred dollars of his wag' 
with three Italian partners, he operated a tn 
truckfarm on the Sacramento. They worked sixel 
Tad 


a day, but had something to show for it. i 
able to buy twenty-five acres—where he now ] 
cost of one hundred and ten dollars an acre. — 
to his seven acres of cherries, which aver 
four hundred and fifty dollars net to the a 
acres of peaches giving him an average net 
of four hundred dollars. Then he owns mo 
building lots, a prosperous macaroni fact 
houses in the city of Stockton. ; 

Luigi Lagorio doesn’t have to work any 1 
doesn’t call tending an orchard working. — 
tables and small crops which require the be 
back is what the Italian calls work. y 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Lagorio, “I said TP 
planting and have an easy time. I really thoug} 
but I can’t do it. When I see a long strip of fi 
idle I can’t stand it. I’ve made seven hundre 
dollars an acre clear on red peppers time 
learned just how to do it when I had to an 
forget it. When I took out the old peach ©: 
in a new one there were land and water gol 
for, of course, the young orchard had to be 
couldn’t stand it to see such waste, even if 1 


ey, Sol put in red peppers and kept on working. 
same way all over the place. Wherever there’s a 
place in the old orchard I stick in peppers. You 
> know how in order to make chilli peppers pay 
|*he trick is in giving them the right start. If the 
are kept in a hothouse until the little flowers begin 
and are then transplanted, they will bear for you 
y-five days. 

-eless transplanting sets back many plantsthat have 
\ych time and trouble. You see this everywhere, 
, thexperienced gardeners. There is less of it among 
+; than among most other gardeners; but some of 

iil to get the results they might just for this reason. 

are three things that a tender young plant, fresh 
je hotbed, must be carefully protected from when 
jtinto the open. These are frost, wind and sun— 

ng to the season. Sometimes, of course, only one or 

these dangers have to be considered; but the pro- 
(is the same in any case—two shingles shoved into 
yund at right angles to each other, close to the plant 
| ning alittle aboveit. That does the work—and it is 

and doesn’t cost much. This is no new thing—you 
ie athousand gardens; but you can see the need 
. ten thousand!”’ 


A Four-Year-Old Hired Man 


EE is Mr. Lagorio’s system for intensive truck crop- 

jg in his locality: On April first put in sweet corn, 

vill be off the ground in July. Follow this with car- 

ets, cabbage, turnips or string-beans, which will be 

she way in late October or early November. Next 

)she soil and let it lie open to the sun for ten days. 
ut out lettuce or a combination of radishes and 

The radishes will be ready for pulling in fifteen 
aty days, leaving the carrots room in which to 

w. This scheme is subject to variation, but the essen- 

tng is to have every foot of the ground working 

n the whole growing season. 

i hilli peppers are sown in a hotbed about December 

2h in “sediment soil.” The earliest transplanting 

e patches that are best protected and 

frost-proof. This shrewd gardener’s 
if for chilli peppers seems well founded, 

.he fact that over a series of years he 

nde them average four hundred dollars 

eas an interplanted crop. Aninspection 

is lace shows that wherever something is 

te during the growing season it is imme- 
‘replaced with the profitable pepper. 

1 uagorio has six children —four boys and 
ls. They have all been brought up in 
den and the orchard. The seven-year- 

) runs the engine of the irrigating pump. 
ngenuity of the Italian and his under- 
\g of the necessity of shielding his plants 

nvhere more effectively shown than in 

lile garden of M. Dalfarno on the edge 

' ed. There are only three and a quarter 

32 this truckfarm, but its clever owner 

ét pay him one thousand to fifteen hun- 

lars an acre, gross, which is certainly 
ne farming in earnest. 

h gh he is a specialist in early tomatoes 

i quality, he also raises strawberries, 
ppers, artichokes, lettuce, summer 

* cucumbers, garlic and green onions. 


Realizing the importance of having his vegetables 
properly protected, his beds are shielded by swaths of 
bamboo, which give an odd appearance to the garden as a 
whole. When his tomato vines are large enough to need 
tying up the bamboo canes are ready for cutting and are 
close at hand, where they are wanted. 

The yearly strife of this three-acre farmer is to get the 
first tomatoes into the market. The vines are started in 
boxes, carefully nursed and finally transplanted into soil 
richly fertilized with barnyard manure. 

Another element besides his early forcing, his heavy 
fertilization and his fine system of bamboo windbreaks, 
sunshades and sun-reflectors enters into his remarkable 
success, however. He sells his tomatoes direct to the 
largest hotels in the state, where he can command a fancy 
premium above the highest market quotations, because of 
the extreme earliness of his product and its dependably 
superior quality. Had he relied upon the ordinary 
market, it is hardly probable he could have established 
the record of making one and three-quarters acres yield 
him twenty-six hundred and thirty-five dollars in a single 
season. 

M. Dalfarno has no desire for a larger place. His is 
strictly a home plant. He hardly knows what it is to hire 
a day’s labor outside of his family circle. There are five 
little Dalfarnos—the oldest nine years of age. The garden- 
ing experience of a child in this family begins at the fourth 
birthday anniversary. Dalfarno’s gross income comes 
very near being his net profit. Four years ago he paid 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars for his land; lately 
he refused thirty-five hundred dollars for it. Meantime it 
has yielded him a gross revenue of three thousand dollars 
a year or better, with an unappreciable outlay for labor. 
All of which goes to indicate that Three Acres and Liberty 
is not a mere myth if one has the true Italian genius for 
making things grow—and grow early! 

Probably the most attractive combination fruit and 
truck garden in California—if not in America—is one that 
breathes the spirit and romance of the Italian occupation 
of the Pacific Coast. This impressive garden occupies 


ninety acres of the Stanislaus bottoms, just outside of 


Artichokes 
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Oakdale, the gateway to the mining region in which were 
laid the scenes of most of Bret Harte’s best-known stories. 

Looking down from the high bench into the broad bot- 
toms, one sees a picture of sylvan order and loveliness that 
suggests an Old World garden, except in its splendid 
proportions. 

Though this garden is almost as rich in suggestions for 
the American farmer as it is in plant food and products, it 
teaches no lesson more important than this: Location is 
about half the battle in truck farming. 

The Italian is a born garden prospector and when he 
strikes pay dirt he knows that he can make the soil yield 
him a fortune as surely as if he found the yellow dust and 
nuggets that made California the Golden State. As 
a discoverer of hidden agricultural opportunity, the 
North-of-Italy man is a master. 


Buying Near Free Water 


HEN the whole country between Stockton and Oak- 
dale was almost a continuous wheatfield — save for 
the cattle ranches—and held by the ranch kings of “‘ Octo- 
pus” fame, Paul Brichetto, then operating a little garden 
of leased land on the outskirts of Stockton, decided he 
would do a little prospecting —but not with a pick, shovel 
and mining pan. Like all his people, he loved a cross- 
country pilgrimage. It might bring him something and 
it might not—but, anyhow, it would give him an outing 
in a new region that was touched with the romance of gold. 
As he approached Oakdale, he paused upon the edge of 
the bench and looked at the almost level expanse of bot- 
toms oneach side of the river. Though his eye did not miss 
the great stilted flume that reached high in air from the 
river to the bench, he saw the rank vegetation of the bot- 
toms, especially underneath the flume. He descended 
from the bench, made his way to the river’s edge, pausing 
often to dip his hands into the rich alluvial soil. Later, in 
Oakdale, he learned the geography of the country with 
reference to the mining camps and the towns that served 
as their feeders and supply-centers. He didn’t need to be 
told that money was free in mining camps and that a miner 
was always hungry for fresh green stuff. And 
he also knew something of the open-handed 
ways of ranch kings. Withal, it looked like a 
good prospect to shrewd Paul Brichetto. He 
at once bought his pick of the bottom land at 
a price that made him grin with joy. 

About the first thing he did was to send 
to his home country for a shipment of small 
Italian chestnut trees for planting. He had 
thought of this when his eyes first rested upon 
the long flume and noticed that there was a 
steady, continual dripping of water along its 
entire length. Today that double line of chest- 
nuts, gratuitously watered by the flume, yields 
an average yearly income of twenty dollars to 
the tree, or a total of three thousand dollars 
for the entire planting. 

“That,’”’ said the son who manages the gar- 
den that has now grown to one hundred and 
twenty-five acres, “‘is the Italian of it! He 
knew what those chestnuts would do in that 
soil and under the leakage of the flume. And he 
knew, too, that he could get a fancy price 
for the big, sweet nuts in this country, where 
nobody but an occasional Italian thinks of rais- 
ing them. It doesn’t cost us twenty dollars to 


Weeding Onions at Stockton, California 


Japanese Gardeners, Hoeing Strawberries, Near Tropico, California 
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harvest the whole crop and 
we could sell many times 
-what we produce at a fancy 
pricess Besides; the trees 
need very little care. On 
this place we grow twelve 
different kinds of fruit, be- 
sides almost every kind of 
vegetable. Of one kind of 
fruit—peaches—we have 
fifteen varieties—but noth- 
ing on the place pays a 
bigger net profit than those 
Italian chestnuts.” 

Paul Brichetto, however, 
made vegetables the back- 
bone of his young industry. 
His wagon soon began to 
call at the farmhouses; and 
when the ranch kings saw 
the variety and attractive- 
ness of his display they 
not only bought in prod- 
igal quantities but they fairly threw their money at him. 
““What’s the use,” they declared, ‘‘of trying to make a 
garden? Buy of the dago.” 

Soon Brichetto had many wagons, and they pushed their 
way far up the mountains and returned from Grayson’s, 
Sonora, Angels and other famous camps with gold-dust 
and nuggets that represented a scandalous profit. Today 
almost every ranch king who recklessly threw his money 
at “the dago”’ has disappeared by the Bankruptcy Trail, 
and the clever Italian, who knew an opportunity when he 
saw it—as most of his people do—owns one ranch of seven- 
teen hundred acres, another of six hundred and forty acres, 
lands in the Modesto district, and a home place of three 
hundred acres. 

That is significant only from the fact that the basis on 
which this fortune was builded was: first, a shrewd choice 
of location; second, building up a retail trade to wholesale 
dimensions. Your Italian, wherever you find him, is not 
ambitious to become a “‘shipper.”” A good wagon-trade is 
what he wants—at least as the basis of his business; for he 
knows that the profits in this line are sure and substantial. 


Good Money in ‘‘Chokes’’ 


TALIAN shrewdness in prospecting for opportunity is 

not confined to looking for theright location. Sometimes 
he prospects for a new market and does it at longrange. On 
the old Laguna tract, just outside of Los Angeles, is an odd 
truck garden of twenty-five acres that is a fine type of 
market specializing. Its founder, A. Rossi, was a common 
laborer some five years ago; but, after the manner of his 
kind, he often celebrated payday by indulging in an Italian 
meal at an Italian restaurant. In a vague way it dawned 
upon him that the number of his people in the big cities of 
America was increasing and that they had more and more 
money to spend each year. Why not get some of this 
money by raising strictly Italian vegetables? He started 
in a small way, growing only vegetables of a distinctly 
Italian character and selling only to Italian restaurants. 
His specialized business grew rapidly and he was soon 
obliged to send to Italy for his two brothers and their 
families. They do all the work on the twenty-five acres, 
where they raise Savoy cabbage, leeks, Brussels sprouts, 


The Japs and the Logan Berry are Great Friends 


The Thing the Foreigner is Crowding Out. 


chicory, garlic and many odd things known only to Italians. 
This laborer’s idea of specializing to meet the demands of 
a foreign appetite has brought him a solid fortune. 

Another phase of this specialization along racial lines is 
the artichoke business. When this began only foreigners 
demanded this highly ornamental vegetable. Today it is 
served in every first-class metropolitan restaurant of the 
country. Two-thirds of all the artichokes raised in America 
are sold in New York and New Orleans. They are prac- 
tically all grown by Italians, the seat of the industry being 
at Ocean View and Half Moon Bay. The Italians who 
started the artichoke business had no idea that the native 
American would ever demand this odd vegetable. He felt 
that his market was limited to “foreigners’”’ who had 
formed their tastes in the old country. Certainly they 
founded a very paying truck specialty. 

Unstinted fertilization is one important factor in making 
artichokes produce, and hence the Italian seldom fails in 
this specialty. And the Italian also knows the importance 
of giving his artichokes plenty of water, especially in the 
fall, when they are sprouting. Then, too, he is as liberal 
with cultivation as with fertilizer. He regards all that he 
puts into his artichoke field as a permanent investment, 
because a planting is good for seven or eight years. This 
specialty is much more profitable than it was a few years 
ago and it has probably not yet reached its zenith. In the 
artichoke business the Italian has learned that it pays to 
popularize an imported specialty. He is sure to repeat 
the trick with other products of his home country now 
practically unknown on American tables. 

As a pruner, the Italian is an adept. He loves to wield 
the knife and the shears, and his surgery leaves no ragged 
wounds. His heart is in his work, and he studies the 
results of his surgery with a patience and an unflagging 
interest that often bring original and startling results. 

In Watsonville there is an Italian whose heterodox prac- 
tices have extended his fame beyond his state and into the 
great apple districts of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
His theories are original; and, like most of his countrymen 
engaged in fruitgrowing, he is an inveterate first-hand 
investigator. From his youth he had studied and handled 
trees; and in 1896 he decided to put into actual practice 
upon a commercial scale the conclusions he had worked out 


Sacked Barley at Glenn, California 


by patient iny 
and many expe; 
He bought forty 
second-class 
started to set this 
apple trees that y 
press his theories, 
bles began at 

“T want all yow 
he explained—‘ 
not been headed ba 

The nurseryman 
and insisted he k 
to head trees a 
customer would 
elsewhere for his 
He did—and 
until he foun 
young trees th 
been ‘‘headed o 
his orchard. 
were planted, h I 
ville neighbors—who 
asserted they knew something about giving an appli 
the proper shape—suggested that some lazy nurser 
had “put one over’ on him by giving him trees tha 
been left ina state of Nature. Then the Italian . hij 
on record: 

“You cut the leaders of your trees to make a 
out. Not a leader in my orchard shall be cut. We 
see whose trees stand up against the winds longest. — 
for do you think God gives each tree a strong, big pi 
the center? Is it not to make the tree strong again 
winds? When a big wind comes the whole tree give 
resists together, because it has a solid, unbroken lea 
the center that reaches from the ground to the t 
And where do your trees split and break and get opr 
that make trouble and let in insects and rot? At the 
crotch! Is it not so? And you make that crot/ 
cutting out the main leader.” f 


The Man Who Knew 


N MIDSUMMER, afew years later, when this orel 
odd-shaped trees was approaching bearing, a pror 
Watsonville apple grower was driving past ‘The It 
Place” and saw its owner busy with his pruning 
Stopping his carriage, the native American called oj} 
“Say, have you gone crazy? This isn’t winter. 
is summer! Don’t you know those trees will bl 
death?” 
“You shall see later,’ quickly answered the Il 
“T have found out something for myself. I did nc 
it out of abook. My father or my grandfather, he 
tell it to me. The time to cut the limb from 
when the tree is growing most fast. Then it h 
quickly. I have done this many times, many year 
I have come to know. Wait and see.” ) 
“Today,” declares the secretary of Watsonville’s | 
ber of Commerce, ‘‘there is not in this whole disi 
stronger or healthier orchard—except my father’s |! 
tion of thirty-three hundred and forty Bellfiowers, }! 
and cared for according to the same plan. All thesi 
with the central pillar or leader uncut, are wond! 
strong and vigorous, and have suffered almost no} 
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Showing Interplanting of Grapes, Peas and Horse Beans 


ade love to 


‘jes to tell me he ain’t ever made love to more 
ne then I know he’s aliar. What do youreckon 
in want to tell that one, especially to the women? 
wouldn’t feel safe tryin’ to tell it to a deaf-and- 
/jan—not if she was stone-blind in both eyes! 
ove to millions of ’em and I’ve told ’em millions 
jis of lies about millions of different things; but 
ithat one—only once. That learned me! 
0 you guess it was I told it? It was the very 
ithe world where a man ought to think of tryin’ 
jiat lie stick. Chicago it was. And I expect I 
¥ the very unlikeliest 
the world to tell it 
one of them light- 
i Don’t that sound 
}h to you for a wise 
you let me tell you: 
hate to a showdown 
man business there 
vise men. 
» to Chicago with 
. ears of ’em I had, 
lds, rollin’ fat off of 
and I happened to 
‘ket when that kind 
3 high and hard to 
3 mighty good busi- 
e lad that handled 
l|here was more like 
qe. That’s why this 
rything in Chicago 
2 I could reach it, 
vin’ to ask. ‘‘Take 
it’ says he. “It’s 
vand it’s all yours.” 
_ you think I just 
i) Most folks would, 
hey? But I never. 
¢ m to want much; I 
ii just perfectly inno- 
et. You judge for 
| Well,” I says to the 
(yeen lookin’ at cows 
ite There don’t 


be a show in town, 
” Can you see any 
it? The lad he got 
‘kets and then after 
«,eaded for the show. 
the name of it. It 
or. Nor I don’t re- 
‘at it was about. I 
m to keep my mind 
ft actin’ went, because 
K of girls kept inter- 
ight in the middle 
tng, when a body would think that somethin’ 
4 en pretty soon, they’d whirl in from the sides, 
of “em, and commence singin’ on their tiptoes. 
sight good to look at, dressed up in all them 
lors; and they certainly could sing. Dance 
4} a while it got so that I didn’t care much 
/€ actin’ went on or not. I was relishin’ the 
L te, after months and months of sagebrush. 
Gy it was gettin’ along toward time for ’em to 
)Was wonderin’ what we'd do after the show was 
di’d half a mind to poke straight off for bed— 
leaned over and whispered to me. 
says, “how would you like to go up behind?” 
st Sense him at first. ‘‘ Which?” says I. 
ike to go up behind what?” 
ys he, “up back on the stage and get 
the ladies.” 
W notion to me. I ain’t denyin’ I’d been sort 
W them bein’ so different and interestin’; but 
MW ce on rie, 
ays; “I expect I better not. JF ain’t ever had 
with that kind.” 
ne says, “then it’ll be a change for you. 


Kept sayin’; “I expect I better not. It would 

}em. Besides, I don’t class up with them. 
Many of ’em too—them bein’ all strangers.” 
|, Says he. “You don’t have to meet ’em all. 
ede 7 that we’ll take to supper with us, I’ll 


nerally figure that he’s somethin’ of a liar; but’ 


I Says, ‘‘I Never Felt This Way About a Girl Before.”’ 


I CAL UC OS TR A Tie D 


And that’s where we went, with me trailin’ along behind 
him, hangin’ back and feelin’ right uneasy over it. Does 
that look to you like I was startin’ on a spell of wickedness? 
I wasn’t. I was feelin’ just perfectly virtuous and nervous. 

You couldn’t notice any nervousness up behind though. 
When we got there they’d just got through with one of 
their dances and was swarmin’ off, half on our side and 
half over yonder. They’d been dressed up to look like the 
Salvation Army that time, and they’d begun to shuck the 
long frocks they had on over the short red dresses and red 
stockin’s down underneath, so as to be ready for the next 
time—and I was standin’ there, tryin’ to keep back out of 


the road, with my hat in my hand and lookin’ down at the 
floor so as not to bother ’em; and then all at once one of 
em reached right straight up and touched me under the 
chin with the toe of her slipper. 

“Tag!” says she. “I saw you first.” 

I didn’t seem to care much for her when I looked at her. 
Big she was, and heavy, and plumb dark; and there wasn’t 
the softness in her eyes that a man likes to see in a woman. 
Besides, don’t it sort of provoke you to have ’em come at 
you so familiar? It did me. 

“Yes,” says I, “you saw me first; but I see you most!” 

Two or three of ’em commenced to laugh at her, but all 
she done was to lift her black eyebrows at me. ‘Well, 
hark!” says she. ‘‘You’re from Texas, ain’t you? I can 
tell by the sunburn. Merinos or Angoras?’’ 

That made me like her less than before, on account of 
me despisin’ a sheep so. “‘No, ma’am,’’ I says. “‘Wyoming 
and whitefaces.” 

“Whitefaces?”’ she says after me. ‘‘Oh—cows! You’re 
one of those milk-fed men.” 

I was gettin’ weary with her. It never does interest me 
to fuss with one of ’em. I begun lookin’ round for the 
other lad to help me get loose from her, but he wasn’t in 
sight. There was quite a bunch of ’em had gathered up 
by that time, standin’ lookin’ over each other’s shoulders 
at me, and they had me backed clear up against the wall, 
till I was gettin’ hot and uncomfortable. 

“Don’t be nasty to him, Sadie,” says one of the other 
girls—a thin, yellow-colored one. ‘‘There’s good money 
in the milk business, they tell me.” 


Yes, Sir—Just Them Very Words 
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“Must be a great life 
too,” says Sadie, ‘‘sport- 
in’ round in milk wag- 
ons; but ain’t you afraid 
it’s too swift for you?” 

You let °em come at a man that way and he’s just bound 
to say the wrong thing after a while. 

“Do I look peaked?” I says to her. ‘‘Mebbe I don’t 
carry as much fat as some, but I’ve always been right 
healthy.” 

I could tell it was the wrong thing the minute I’d said it. 
I could tell it by the hateful, pleased way some of ’em 
laughed, and I could tell it by the way she shut her mouth 
with a snap and the hard look she give me. I hadn’t 
meant to tell her she was too fat. It was none of my busi- 
ness. But some of ’em are right touchy about it—ain’t 
they? Anyway, it begun to look as if Sadie wasn’t the one 
I was goin’ to take to supper 
with me. I’d made her cross. 
I was beginnin’ to feel consid- 
erable restless. Then I seen 
the other lad grinnin’ at me 
over their heads from back of 
the bunch. 

“Well! Well!” he says. 
“For a new hand it strikes me 
you're a strong favorite, Billy. 
Come over here; I want you 
to meet somebody.” And in 
a minute he had me out of the 
mess, holdin’ me by the arm, 
and was leadin’ me over to a 
corner where another girl was 
settin’ by herself, with some 
kind of a wrapper round her, as 
if she was restin’. 

“Kittie,” says the lad, ‘‘this 
is my friend, Billy Fortune, 
from out West. Billy, this is 
Kittie Weeks. ‘You two ought 
to like each other fine. Kittie, 
Billy’s part owner of one of the 
greatest ranches in Wyoming — 
Dreamland Ranch, they call it. 
Ever hear of it? You can see 
for yourself what Kittie is, 
Billy. Get acquainted. I'll 
see you after a bit.””. And then 
he went. 

She struck me as bein’ a 
heap different from the others, 
Kittie did. I’d liked the looks 
of her real well, from my seat, 
where she was dancin’ out 
there at the end of the first 
row; and I liked her better yet 
now, close up. I couldn’t think 
how she come to be mixed up 
with the rest of that lot, them 
bein’ so kind of free-spoken and 
her seemin’ so shy and little, 
settin’ there and lookin’ up at 
me with her wide, innocent blue eyes, and her soft little 
chin tucked down in the fur trimmin’ of the thing she 
had round her shoulders, and her fluffy hair; and her 
pretty mouth and cheeks fit to make you think of nothin’ 
so much as a fresh mornin’, with the dew on it. She 
seemed right bashful, too, by the way she acted—just 
movin’ along a little on her bench to make room for me, 
and then settin’ and lookin’ at her slippers and waitin’ 
for me to say somethin’. 

She waited quite a spell on account of me bein’ goin’ 
over it in my mind to myself. ‘‘Go slow, Billy,” I says. 
“Remember you're in society now; but you don’t want to 
get in too far.” “Not me!’ says I. ‘Don’t you worry! 
But I’ve got to kind of live up to my part—ain’t I? 
Dreamland Ranch! What do you reckon made him tell 
her that?” ‘Why, ain’t it plain enough?” I says. “‘What 
would he tell her—that you’re just a hand and gettin’ only 
thirty-five a month? Do you expect that would be good 
news to her?” ‘Why wouldn’t it?” says I. ‘So long as 
they know you’ve got a roll of it in your pocket they don’t 
ever care how long it’s took you to get it.”” “‘Oh, shucks!” 
I says. ‘And you claimin’ to know womenfolks! What’s 
eatin’ you? Ain’t she goin’ to figure on when your little 
old roll gets wore out? How much have you got on you 
anyway?” “Oh, a couple hundred,” says I. ‘That’ll 
last quite a spell if we don’t rush things—and we ain’t 
goin’ to do that, are we?” “No,” I says, “‘we ain’t. 
We're goin’ to be careful, Billy. She looks classy, don’t 
she? And you and me can’t hardly afford to run around 


with them classy ones. We won’t rush nothin’.”’ 
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I guess the girl was gettin’ sort of impatient, because she 
turned her head round to me with her eyes wider than 
ever and a flicker of a smile hoverin’ round her mouth. 
“Why don’t you talk to me?” she says, low and soft. 

Right then was when I done it. Don’t ask what made 
me. I’ll never tell you. There’s times when [J ain’t able to 
explain myself at all; and they’re always the times that 
seem to need explainin’ most. All I know is, I done it. 

“T don’t know what to say,” I says. ‘I never felt this 
way about a girl before.” Yes, sir—just them very words. 
I hadn’t figured on sayin’ it—not a speck. It was out so 
quick it fair made me jump. 

“Well, gee-whiz!”’ I says to myself. ‘‘Is that the way 
you keep from rushin’ things? And her a perfect stranger 
to you! Ain’t you ashamed!” ‘No,’ saysI. ‘Not yet. 
Just you wait a minute, now, till we see what she does.” 

What I reckoned she’d do was to get right up and go 
away from me or else light right into me; but she didn’t 
do either one. She just set right there, with me holdin’ on 
tight with both hands to the edge of the bench and holdin’ 
my breath and not darin’ to face her. I couldn’t tell what 
was comin’; but pretty soon, when I’d about made up my 
mind I might as well be movin’ on, I felt a soft little hand 
brush up against mine, where I was grippin’ hold of the 
bench. It was just the least bit of a touch, but the hand 
stayed there. 

“Careful now, Billy!” Isays. ‘All right!’’ says I; but 
I moved my hand up the least little bit closer; and then in 
a minute there we was, just as well acquainted as a couple 
of good old friends, with me givin’ her little fingers a 
squeeze down under the corner of her wrapper—and her 
squeezin’ mine back. They’re pretty much all alike—ain’t 
they? Can you tell the difference between ’em? I can’t. 

“Well,” says I to her, ‘‘you wanted me to talk to you. 
Now you say somethin’.”’ 

She didn’t—not right away. She looked all round first, 
with her hand layin’ right still in mine. 

““But,”’ says she, “you can’t really care for me, you 
know. You haven’t been acquainted with me five 
minutes.” 

“Five minutes!’’ says I. ‘‘ How long do you reckon it 
ought to take a man to learn? One look is enough for 
me—and I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ but look at you since 
the show started.” 

Yes, sir, they’re all just exactly alike when you get right 
down to it. She was plumb pleased, dimplin’ all over at me. 

“But how long will it last?” says she. ‘“‘Just till you’ve 
seen the next one?” 

Well, what couldI do? ‘‘Just till I’ve saw the next one 
exactly like you,” I says, ‘‘and there ain’t any more 
like you.” 

She laughed at me, with her head on one side. ‘‘How 
long is it, | wonder,’”’ says she, ‘‘since you told that to the 
last one?”’ 

“Ain’t I told you there ain’t been but this one time?” 
says I. ‘‘Ain’t you goin’ to believe it?” 

She didn’t say whether she was or not, because right 
then we was interrupted. A man it was. I didn’t like the 
looks of him. I never do like the looks of the other man 
much at such times; but this time it was sort of special. 
I can’t tell you why, exactly, because he was right fair-to- 
middlin’ for looks—if you didn’t look too close. Ain’t you 
seen ’em that, no matter how they was fixed up, always 
made you think of somethin’ cheap and nasty? He was 
got up fit to kill, without a speck or a wrinkle on him. I’d 
gave twenty dollars for my little old gray suit, out at 
Lusk, just before I started; but he looked as if it might 
have cost him that much for gettin’ his shoes shined. He 
sure had spent a lot of money on himself just the way he 
stood; but he couldn’t spend enough to change his face. 


I’d Only Been 
Foolin’ Before; 
But Now I Went 
Into it Like 

the Breakin’ Up 
of a Hard Winter 


Thin it was, and about the color of a mess of 
sour dough, with a thin nose comin’ to a point 
and little eyes close together without any shine 
in ’em, and thin lips that hung down at the cor- 
ners as if life had quit tastin’ good to him. “You 
wouldn’t pick out one of his kind to frolic with. 

He come up to where we was, just as if he 
belonged round there, and give me a quick 
lookin’ over before he spoke to the girl. ‘Hello, 
dearie!’’ he says to her, and he stretched out his 
hand as if he was goin’ to lay it on her head; but 
she ducked away from him, over closer to me, till 
her soft hair touched my cheek. 

“Don’t!” says she, real short and snappy; and 
he pulled his hand back again. 

“Oh!” says he, with a mean, drawlin’ sort of a 
sneer at her. ‘‘Oh, just so!’’ he says. 

It made me hot. I got up on my feet. “The 
lady is goin’ to get supper with me,” says I. 
“Are there any remarks?” 

He didn’t answer me at all like I hoped he 
would; all he done was to feel round till he’d 
found an eyeglass hangin’ on the end of a black string 
down in his clothes somewhere and stuck it up in his eye, 
and then he commenced to look me all up and down, slow 
and lazy. When he’d got through he let his eyeglass drop 
and give his shoulders a nasty shrug and turned square 
away from me, dawdlin’ over to where Sadie and her 
bunch was standin’. I hadn’t noticed, but I expect 
they’d had their eyes on us. They was watchin’ now. 
The sport, I could see he must have said somethin’ to 
’em, because they all got up closer together and begun 
whisperin’ and turnin’ their heads sideways to get a sly 
sight of us. It made me feel right fretful. What chance 
has a body got to get things settled that way? I was 
always a great hand for speakin’ out; but all I done was 
to set down on the bench again. 

“‘Say,’”’ I says to the girl, ‘‘who’s that? Some friend 
of yours?” 

She made a little motion with her shoulders. ‘“‘I know 
him,”’ says she; ‘‘but don’t let’s talk about him. Let’s 
talk some more about us. Are you expecting to be in 
Chicago long?” 

I never like to say too much when I’m answering them 
intimate questions of a girl I ain’t acquainted with—do 
you? I’d got hold of her hand again by then and I give it 
another soft squeeze. ‘“‘It’s goin’ to seem a horrible short 
while,” says I—‘‘I can see that.” 

She peeked round at me from under her eyelashes, with 
the dimples croppin’ out again and the pretty color comin’ 
up over her neck and cheeks. She seemed like a real shy 
little thing, because she nudged along closer to me with a 
cooin’ bitofalaugh. ‘‘ You do say the nicest things!” says 
she. ‘‘Pshaw!”’ she says, ‘‘there goes the signal. This is 
the last time. You wait here for me.’”’ And there I set 
while they was doin’ their whirlwind finish and then 
through the scufflin’ round afterward, till she come to me 
with her other clothes on, and the stockyards lad and his 
girl trailin’ along. 

Different men like ’em different—don’t they? And 
that’s a good thing—ain’t it? What if none of us would 
take to any but the one kind and all the others would have 
to go in the discard—wouldn’t it be a terrible waste? 
This one that was with the stockyards lad, she was sure 
a poor match for Kittie—one of them round-faced, red- 
headed, jolly ones, with a voice on her that would make 
you pay attention to it clear across a big pasture—and she 
had a way of steppin’ with a lot of extra motions, like a 
two-year-old on good feed. Maudie her name was. She 
seemed a right friendly sort; but do you like to make love 

to them husky ones? The stockyards lad, though, 
his notions seemed to run a good deal to beef. When 
they come up to me he had his arm up round her 
shoulders, right in plain sight—and she wasn’t mindin’ 
a mite, but was laughin’ a big, rollicky laugh. 

“Let’s start the evening right,’’ says he to her. 
“Give us a kiss.””, And when she’d done it, ‘‘Come on, 
Billy,” he says; and then we piked out the back way 
over to the place where we was goin’ to get supper. 

It don’t matter about the supper. It was a sight 
different from cow-country suppers, where you get it 
all stacked up in front of you at once and are rollin’ 
a cigarette a quarter of an hour afterward. This one, 
I could have done half a day’s work while they was 
bringin’ it to us in little dabs and driblets, with all 
them fussy red, white and blue drinks in between. 
How do they ever tell when they’re through? I 
didn’t care though. It wasn’t the supper that was on 
my mind—it was Kittie. They could have fed me 
anything and I wouldn’t have noticed. 

What? Love her? Me? Doesit seem likely? No, 
sir. You just stop and study a minute. There’s a heap 
of difference between lovin’ a girl and makin’ love to 
her. One’s religion and the other’s devilment. Can’t 
you see that? Do I look like a man that you’d catch 
singin’ melancholy hymn-tunes to a girl in bright red 
tights? Not me. This was just a piece of love-makin’ 
I’d set out to do. 


Sis Cars of ’Em I Had 


up, and pulled off her gloves and fluffed 
and then she hitched her chair over toward 
her head close, with her big blue eyes starin’ 
into mine. ‘Please tell me about Dream 
says she. 

I don’t know—mebbe it was the bright ] 
it was the newness of it; or mebbe it was t 
of her hair and the look of her pretty little f 
mouth; or mebbe it was somethin’ else. A 
and told her a tale. I told it as good aslo 
I’m somethin’ of an artist with the bright 
start to put it on, if there’s nobody listenin’ 
facts. The stockyards lad, he was all ab 
other one. I forget how many miles of lar 
had—but there was twenty thousand cow-cri! 
grades and full-bloods, and three or four 
horses spread round over the country, besi 
in the wool business on the next place to 
it was all payin’ me money faster than I 
counted, let alone spendin’ it. With all the fan 
I put in, me gettin’ warmed up to it, I had my 
believin’ in it. Kittie, she was plumb convince) | 
I slacked up, on account of the first part of tl 
comin’ on, she fetched a deep breath and her li 
was tremblin’ so she spilled some water out of 
on the tablecloth. 

“Oh, dear!’ she says, real soft and sad, and 
cent face sort of clouded over with solemnness. “ 
too good to be actually true in this dreadful w 
person having everything that makes life wor 
Why couldn’t there be enough to go round?” 
that she commenced drawin’ some kind of a pic 
her fork beside her plate, broodin’ over it, with} 
head bent down and not even lookin’ at her oys 

“This dreadful world?”’ I says after her. 
the matter with it? It always struck me lik 
little old world.” 

She give me a long, steady, deep look. 
just above a whisper; ‘‘of course!”’ Shes 
a little with her supper; but then she quit an 
fork down, proppin’ her chin on her hands ant 
me with that wide stare of hers. ‘‘ Mr. Fortune 
real sudden, ‘“‘how do you think life would s 
forty dollars a week?” . * 

Whee! Murder! It brought me back with: 
and my little thirty-five a month! It was sure ¢ 

“What?” saysI. ‘You don’t mean to 

“Think of it!”’ says she. ‘‘How would 
you were getting only forty dollars a wee 
had to buy your own clothes out of that?” 

I tried to think of it, but I couldn’t. 
dragged down in my life was forty-five a m 
board, with free cartridges for my gun throy 
had to herd sheep for that; so it hadn’t 
week and buy my own clothes! And the 
out to play the prince-boy with her. I ha 

“Well, gee-whiz!” says I. 

“It’s awful!” says she. 
only myself; but there’s my mother. 
hospital for months and months, with do 
to pay for, and all that. I might amount 
the stage if I had a little bit of a chance— 
so? But what chance haveI got? Just non 
any wonder I get blue sometimes when I § 
things are balanced up? But there!” She 
herself up and give me a quick flash of a sm 
and colorin’, swift as when the sun comes ou 
gray clouds. “Forget it!” says she. “I 
bother you with my troubles. Let’s just e 
She commenced hummin’ a scrap of a sO 
her glass to the stockyards lad; and he fill 
real careful, out of a yellow bottle. ‘‘Here’stoV 
says she. ‘‘May you never wake up!” 

Well, wasn’t it up tome then? I done tl 
always does if he’s got it on him, when he 


anything else—I stuck my hand in my pant / 


that—to 
4:thetimego.”’ 
| ked at it and 
h ooked at me, 
hi eyes gettin’ 
a | wider. 
. r. Fortune!” 
in a poor, 
ttle whisper. 
y mustn’t do 
Jin’ let you.” 
us!” says I. 
¢ in’—just the 
fiefat Dreamland steer. It’snothin’. Youtakeit.” 
s ther little hand round it and set there holdin’ it 
‘ keepin’ her eyes on mine. 
y only knew!”’ says she; and then, with a look on 
ike a little kid’s when you’ve got its feelin’s all 
1 ), She made a sudden motion and stuffed it away 
he inside the front of her clothes. “I will take it, 
ne,’ says she. ‘I won’t try to thank you; I 
was getting really desperate. You’ll never know 
eans to me to have you behave so splendidly.” 
s 2ttin’ to feel real chesty. 
us!” I says to her again. ‘It’s nothin’. There’s 
1 re where that come from.” I guess mebbe there 
«.f you went far enough back to look for it. ‘You 
eit freely,” says I; and then I leaned over closer. 
'\says, “I’m goin’ to be in Chicago a week or so 
momin’ to see the show every blessed night. You 
nad? Mebbe we can figure out some way to give 
since. You won’t be mad?” 
(”? says she; and she reached out her little hand 
¢t on my sleeve, light and gentle. 
Thy, you dear boy! Of course you’ll come! T’ll 
Give you if you don’t.’ 
what she said to me, with her pretty face all lit up 
iv. “Dear boy!” she’d called me. Wouldn’t 
i that would have give me the contented mind? 
(shen. A man’s a funny critter—ain’t he? Back 
Then I was settin’ in my seat and watchin’ the 
| yybody had told me I’d ever so much as look at one 
se up I’d have been plumb pleased—wouldn’t I? 
he was dear-boyin’ me—and me plumb dissatis- 
an sort of likes to do his own love-makin’—don’t 
¢wouldn’t hardly think it, but I begun to wonder 
| there’d been in the little wad I’d give her. 
lways was that way, Billy,” I says to myself. 
u ever goin’ to learn? The time to count a 
money is when it’s still yours.” ‘‘Yes,” says I, 
Gre just as bad as I am. Why didn’t you make’ 
of it quicker? Now she’s got it tucked away in 
Dog 


L dn’t have time to get real sad about it, because 
ke up fretful. “Dear!” she says, with her face 
pucker; and when I looked up there was the 
li at the table over across from ours, with his eye- 
lS eye, studyin’ us. Sadie, she was along with 
she had her eye on us too, smilin’ one of them 
smiles. I don’t mind bein’ laughed at if a body 
augh out hearty; but one of them kind of smiles 
vaner than a mess of rat poison. The sight of 
W settin’ there and overseein’ us was enough to 
/"rson hate his grandmother; but I couldn’t do 
Sept turn round to Kittie. 
(says to her, “them friends of yours is beginnin’ 
Vy Spirit. Tell me—you ain’t fond of ’em—are 


oe up her little nose to show me what she 
) mm, 

e horrid!” says she. ‘‘They’re common. 

3\;hem.”’ 

ia. both,” saysI. “Him especially. I’m real 
l that way about ’em, because I’m sure goin’ 
all out of that boy if I get achance. What does 

i) livin’ anyway?” 

Says she. “Do for a living!”’ The notion 

e her, because she set there and chuckled 

hute while she was foolin’ with what she had 

kin’ little bird-mouthfuls of it. “What does 

living?” says she. “The hardest work he 

life you see him doing right now—trying 

ass from falling out. That and cards—and 
© a success of either. He’s terribly unlucky 

ape you don’t play cards, Mister Billy?” 

8?” saysI. “Why, yes, ma’am, I have—once 


‘to win money!” says she. “Surely not.” 


THE 


It Was One of Them Lightfoot Girlies 


“Mad!” she, 


“Why, no, ma’am,” says I. “Mostly to 
lose money. I’m some unlucky myself most 
generally. Your Bertie friend hasn’t got 
anything on me that way.” 

She made a soft little sound with her tongue. 
“Please,”’ says she, ‘‘please don’t call him my 
friend. Heisn’t. I haven’t any friends in that 
crowd. I haven’t many friends at all; I don’t 
want them if I have to take that sort.’’ She’d 
changed again to a kind of sorrowful wishful- 
ness, with her big eyes gettin’ all misty. “But 
I appreciate a friend,’ says she, soft and low. 
“Oh, I do—more than I can tell you.” 

She sure was right good to look at and she 
was settin’ right close. I forgot about Bertie 
and Sadie and Maudie and the stockyards 
lad, and the bright lights, and all the rest of 
it; and I reached over and got her hand 
again, cuddlin’ it up with mine down between 
our chairs. “Well,” says I, ‘“you’ve got one 
now. Don’t you go forgettin’ that.” 

They certainly don’t keep bunkhouse time 
in Chicago, do they? Out at the ranch the 

boys would be just about feedin’ their horses and gettin’ 
washed up for breakfast by the time we got done with our 
supper and put the ladies in a buggy and sent ’em home; 
and then me and the stockyards lad sifted up the road 
toward the hotel where I had my room. The mornin’ 
was gettin’ gray and I was rank sleepy and tired; and 
the other lad he had the hiccups real shrill. Did you 
ever notice how funny hiccups sound in a still street when 
the day’s just startin’ and there’s no other sound to cinch 
your attention on to? It was right amusin’ to me, dozin’ 
along and listenin’ to him, with neither one of us sayin’ a 
word—till after a while I interrupted him. 

“Say,” says I, “that Kittie girl, she sure is ornamental, 
ain’t she?” 

He let off a hiccup that sounded like a firecracker in an 
empty rainbarrel. ‘‘Kik—quite pretty,” says he, with his 
eyes half shut; and then nobody said another blessed 
thing till I was upstairs in my room, settin’ on the edge of 
my bed with one boot off, kind of goin’ over it in my mind. 

“Well, Billy,’ I says, “what do you think of it by now? 
I hope you're satisfied.”” I didn’t answer myself; all I done 
was to pull the other boot off and kick it over beside the 
bureau, keepin’ my mouth shut. ‘‘ Yes,” I says, “‘you can 
act that way if you want to; but you know you’ve been a 
darn fool! How much money do you reckon you’ve got 
left?” “What’s it to you?” says I. ‘It’s my money— 
ain’t it?” “I dare you to count it,’ I says, “I dare you 
to.” “‘Shucks!” says I, and I dragged it out and ruffled it 
over. Ninety dollars there was. I’d gave her a hundred or 
better. ‘There, now!” I says. ‘What did I tell you? 
Billy, you ain’t got a lick of sense.” ‘But ain’t she 
pretty?” says I, tryin’ toduck away. ‘Pretty!’ I sneers. 
“Pretty! What good’s that goin’ to do you now?” “Well, 
anyway,” says I, “‘it’ll be somethin’ to tell the boys.” 
“What?” I says. “Yes, and they’ll believe you—won’t 
they? They’ll know mighty well it’s nothin’ but one of 
your lies. And that ain’t the worst of it—how are you 
goin’ to make good with the lady when you go back?” 
“Back?” says I. “I ain’t goin’ back any more. I was 
just havin’ an evenin’s entertainment. I’m through now; 
I’m goin’ to Wyoming tomorrow.” “No, youain’t,” I says. 
“You know mighty well you ain’t. You’re goin’ to 
stay in Chicago, and you’re goin’ to see her tomorrow 
night, and you're goin’ to get worse balled up than 
ever; and then the first thing you know you'll have 
one of them breaches-of-promise lawsuits on your 
hands, and you’ll have to cough up a mess of alimony. 
How’ll you like that?” ‘“That’s easy,” says I. “She 
can have half of Dreamland Ranch. Shut up now and 
put out the light—and let’s go to bed. Somethin’ will 
turn up—it always does.”’ 

Well, it did. It was along about noon the next day 
and I was settin’ in the hotel, waitin’ till I’d be a little 
bit hungrier for dinner, with my mind just amblin’ 
round; and then in a minute who did I see but Bertie, 
standin’ over there by the counter with his eyeglass 
in his eye, lookin’ round the room! He’d been observin’ 
me, I expect, because he come dawdlin’ over toward me. 

“Howdy-do?” he says, and lets himself droop down 
in the chair beside me. ‘‘We met last night, don’t you 
know? Can’t you place me?” 

I had a notion to get up and go away from him, but 
I changed my mind. 

“Sure,” I says. “I’ve got you placed.” 

“Thanks,” says he. ‘“That’s very kind of you, I’m 
sure. A charming girl you were with—don’t you 
think so? I congratulate you really. Kittie is usually 
rather—aw—difficult with strangers, don’t you know? 
You're a lucky dog!” 

I didn’t say anything to him; I was busy thinkin’ 
about it. Difficult, was she? It tickled me, remem- 
berin’ back and wonderin’ what one of the easy ones 
would be like! Bertie, he was loafin’ in his big chair 
with his eyes on me; and pretty soon he spoke to 
me again. 
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“This part of the day is beastly dull,” says he; “don’t 
you find it so?” 

“Somethin’ horrid!” I says. “The people a person 
cares for in Chicago don’t seem to begin to circulate round 
till the lamps are lit—do they?” 

He didn’t seem to sense that I might be referrin’ to him. 
There was somethin’ else on his mind too; I could tell it 
by the look in his eyes. If a catfish could look foxy that 
would be him. 

“Very true,” he says, sort of absentminded; and then 
this: ‘‘Do you ever play poker, Mr. Fortune?” 

Let me tell you: There’s a few words in the spellin’-book 
that’ll always fetch me broad awake, and that’s one of 
*em—just like when a bunch of horses that’s scattered 
round grazin’ will lift their heads and stick up their ears all 
at once at a quick noise. Only I didn’t let him see that my 
ears was stickin’ up; all I done was just to lazy down 
against the cushions a little farther. 

Poker, was it? I can think quick when that word’s 
pronounced. It just comes natural. He wanted to play 
poker with me, did he? It didn’t exactly surprise me none. 
I’ve been picked up that way millions of times by different 
strangers. I guess it must be my face. I’ve got one of 
them nice, mild, openwork faces that a sly man always 
thinks he can see clear through. I’ve had lots of fun with 
my face. I turned it round toward Bertie, so he could get 
a good look at the front of it. 

“Poker,” says I. ‘Why, I’ve played quarter-limit with 
some of the boys sometimes.” I had, too, in between pay- 
days, when everybody was broke and things was humdrum 
in the bunkhouse. What was the use of tellin’ him of the 
other times? “But that was Wyoming,” Isays. “I expect 
they don’t play poker in Wyoming the way your sort plays 
it in Chicago.” 

The fox in him was croppin’ out strong, though he was 
tryin’ to cover it up with carelessness. He stopped to gape 
first, leanin’ over with his elbows on his knees. 

“Would you care to play a little to pass the time?” says 
he. “Just a little gentleman’s game between us two.” 

A game of poker with two in it—and him the other one! 

“Why, yes,” says I; “I wouldn’t mind. A gentle- 
man’s game with you would be great sport for a lonesome 
afternoon. Let’s get the fixin’s and go up to my room.” 

I expect you’d have been right amused, lookin’ on. The 
cards they didn’t cut much of a figure; it was just me and 
Bertie. The cards ain’t so much in poker anyway—the 
other man is a heap more. I’d knew the kind of a game 
Bertie would play from his fixin’ to skin me all by himself, 
so he wouldn’t have to divide up with anybody; and he 
played it just exactly that way—watchin’ his hands a ecard 
at a time, and countin’ his chips and drillin’ along safe. It 
wasn’t the game he was playin’ for—it was the winnin’. 
He wasas keen for it as an old she-cat at a rathole, breathin’ 
hard through his mouth the whole time. All I was scared 
about was that he’d be satisfied and quit before I could get 
him strung out. It wasn’t interestin’ a speck, except for 
what I had in my mind. He eased me out of twenty dol- 
lars, me lettin’ him—layin’ down to his mean little hands; 
and then the last time he got ten more by buckin’ me on a 
flush I saw him fill for himself off the bottom of the deck. 
He’d begun it—hadn’t he? 

The next time I fixed him up a nice bunch of four jacks, 
with queens to me, and let him do the bettin’, me tailin’ 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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DECORATION BY HENRY J. LEN 


T: BE afraid of ghosts has become unfashionable, 


now that for a dime you can go to a vaudeville show 
and there see—or cease to see—a beautiful young 
female disappear and reappear at the end of a prestidig- 
itator’s wand. Thirty years ago there was a Kentuckian 
who believed in ‘‘harnts” so vividly that he could hardly 
get out of town, because he would not ride over a road on 
which he had once killed a man. He had never seen the 
“harnts” of any of his victims, but then he had always gone 
the other way. H. G. Wells tells an unconvincing tale of 
a ghost of his acquaintance who got out of the place where 
he belonged in order to play a practical joke on a human 
being and couldn’t get back until the author obligingly 
released him. Nowadays psychical societies are unkind to 
ghosts, pursue them, investigate them—a thing no self- 
respecting ghost relishes—and often refuse to certify them, 
and an uncertified ghost might as well not exist at all. 
Certain of those uncertified political ghosts still walk the 
earth and terrify otherwise stout-hearted voters. There is 
the ghost of ‘‘ Un-Americanism,”’ which particularly affects 
plans for centralizing responsibility in government. Thus 
commission government is un-American, though the 
earliest city charters in English North America practically 
created commissions, which saved all the trouble of 
election by filling their own vacancies. The referendum is 
also un-American; and the ghost majestically waves you 
back whenever you try to prove to him that the referendum 
in the United States is as old as the Revolution. Above all 
it is un-American, unthinkable and impious to change the 
customs of a century as to the terms of public officials. In 
Massachusetts that ghost compels the voters to go through 
the throes of a state election every year. Have not 
governors been elected annually since 1780? It would be 
disrespectful to our ancestors and destructive to popular 
government if the governor of Massachusetts, instead of 
being reélected twice—if he is a good governor and his 
party carries the election—should be elected for three years 
out of hand. 


The Expressed Will of the Framers 


HERE is a particularly active ghost who watches over 

the term and tenure of the president of the United States. 
He is always meandering up and down the crossing and 
blocking the road whenever anybody suggests that the fact 
that a man has been twice president of a bank is ordinarily 
the best reason why he should be chosen a third time. In 
vain do you ask the precise chapter and verse of Scripture 
in which there is an inhibition on the third term for 
the presidency. ‘‘No third term” is a political maxim, 
resembling the Monroe Doctrine, ‘“‘No entangling alli- 
ances,” ‘Put none but Americans on guard tonight,” 
‘Sixteen to One,”’ and other mysterious unwritten laws of 
the Medes and the Persians which alter not. 

When you approach the ghost and ask him for a copy of 
his birth certificate you put him in a quiver of distress at 
once; for nothing can be clearer than that the framers of 
the Constitution did not intend to limit a president to two 
terms, if the American people sheuld want him to serve 
longer. This is the clearer because it was at one time pro- 
posed that he should have one term and not be reéligible; 
but all that was abandoned and the text of the Consti- 
tution expresses the purpose of its framers and of those 
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who ratified it, that the president might have the oppor- 
tunity for successive reélection. Of course he might, since 
it was also the right of the two other classes of Federal 
elective officers, senators and members of the House of 
Representatives. The Federal convention could have 
settled the thing otherwise then and there, and could have 
thus relieved the editors and the readers of certain of our 
newspapers of much unhappiness, if they had so chosen. 
Instead, they left that question to the common-sense of 
candidates and electors. 

Nor was this merely a negative act, a failure to see and 
provide against a future danger. The Fathers of the 
Constitution saw no danger in reélection of officials, 
because that had been the practice for many years and so 
continued for many years longer. Before the Revolution 
year after year Jacob Wendell, Esquire, was chosen 
moderator of the town meeting of Boston; year after year 
Colonel George Washington was sent by the voters of 
Frederick to the Virginia Assembly. After the Revolution 
one man was chosen eighteen different times governor of 
Connecticut and another one elected ten times governor of 
Massachusetts. The principle of rotation in office, which 
has done so much to bring crude and irresponsible govern- 
ment upon us, was first set forth seven years after the 
Constitution had been set in motion. To be sure, nowa- 
days if a man has been two years in the lower house of the 
state legislature his neighbors lay their wires to put him 
out and give somebody else a chance; but that is a system 
which makes the voters look upon office as a big pie cut 
into triangles, one narrow section of which is enough for 
any man. 

That at the beginning of the present Federal Government 
there was no prejudice against a third term for anybody is 
shown by the repeated choosing of senators and repre- 
sentatives. Politicians know that the great legislative 
influence of certain Southern members of Congress is in 
considerable part due to the fact that they are kept there 
after they have acquired influence. Benton was the first 
senator to serve five terms, but that record has been 
reached by several senators of late years, particularly that 
great constructive statesman, Senator Stewart, of Nevada. 
Joshua R. Giddings was twenty-two years in the Senate— 
from 1839 to 1861. Uncle Joe Cannon has had no objec- 
tions to second terms or third terms or tenth terms—in 
the Danville District. There are scores of members of 
Congress who have deprived themselves of a right to 
protest against a third term. Are the duties of repre- 
sentative or senator so superior to those of president, are 
they so much more dependent on experience, that what is 
right for them is wrong for a president? 

It happens that in the whole history of the United 
States this question of a third term has been fairly faced 
by only four people: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and 
Grant. Only two others, Madison and Monroe, have ever 
completed two full terms. Madison did not show first- 
class talent in the presidency, and had not the popularity 
that comes from broad statesmanlike measures carried 


party for the time turned against him. Rooseyelj 
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through in the midst of obstacles. Monroe was as 
class man in all his political life and inferior in poy 
popularity to Clay, John Quincy Adams and (; 
who were in politics alongside of him. Jackson and 
will be discussed later. 

Lincoln and McKinley were both assassinated 
beginning of their second terms. Cleveland sery| 
terms with an interval between them, and at the |} 


only case of a vice-president coming to the pla 
chief magistracy and then being reélected. All t 
were one-term presidents, and only three of then 
Adams, John Quincy Adams and Harrison, were non 
for a second term following the first term. Fillm 
nominated in 1856 after having been out for four yrs 


Washington Silent as to Third Term 
he 


HE four cases, therefore, which throw light 
third-term ghost are those of Washington, Je 
Jackson and Grant. Fortunately we have pl 
evidence to show why none of those four was no 
for a third term. Washington very soon grew W 
the cares of the state and once made up his mind 
stand for even a second term. Hence he wrote to } 
on May 20, 1792: ‘‘Nothing but a conviction t 
declining the chair of government would invo 
country in disputes respecting the chief magistracy 
disagreeable consequence which might result th 
would in any wise induce me to relingt 
determination which I have formed’ —namely, th 
mination not to accept a second term; and he 
friend to “turn your thought to a valedictory < 
me to the Republic.” Jefferson, Hamilton 
then members of his cabinet, all urged him to k 
Jefferson wanted Washington in order that H 


Washington lest otherwise Jefferson should 
When the end of the second term approach 
both out of the cabinet, but Hamilton still 
ton to hold off on his withdrawal till th 
moment. ‘If a storm gather, how can 
John Adams, who had his own reasons for 
two terms were long enough for Washingto 
saw no constitutional objection to his being r 
and wrote some months before the electio 
persuasion may overcome the disinclination 
retire, but if it should come it would shorten 
sure.” The farewell address of September, 17 
not a line to show that Washington thou 
term unsuitable. ‘“‘I rejoice,” he says, “that 
your concerns . no longer renders 
inclination incompatible with the sentiment 
far from holding that Washington must retr 
third term was unseemly, many legislatures 
public bodies sent him addresses expressing om 
He retired because men of sixty-four then 
were old; and he wanted to go back to Mo 
It was a foregone conclusion that Adams 
a second term, and from that day to this 
effort to be reélected once has always be 
reasonable ambition for a president. Jefferso! 
desire, which he clouded in the statement | 


ded calumnies of the Federal party have obliged 
w myself on the verdict of my country.” About 
his reélection, however, he expressed the idea 
“service for eight years with the power to remove 
ind of the first four comes nearly to my principle as 
ined by experience, and it is in adherence to that 
‘m determined to withdraw at the end of my second 
| He says that otherwise ‘‘reélection through life 
come habitual and the election for life follow that.” 
Jefferson suggested that there might be “‘one cir- 
that might engage my acquiescence in another 
fo wit, such a division as to a successor as might 
a monarchist”’—by which term he undoubtedly 
ederalist. That is to say, Jefferson would run 
ird term if he lost confidence that Madison 
s elected. Late in 1807 Jefferson let it be known 
would not run again, but one or the other house, 
houses, of seven states passed resolutions asking 
cept a third term. He wrote in February, 1808: 
et to myself, I hope they will spare me.” 
Jefferson was tired of the office just as 
had been, and from the time Madison’s 
( was assured until the end of his term Jefferson 
) bdicated his office. 
30n was renominated for a second term without 
ficulty, though it began to be suggested that 
nt ought to serve even two successive terms. 
received every electoral vote but one in 1820, and 
a candidate in 1824. John Quincy Adams, who was 
fu him, said that Monroe followed the precedent 
aiington, Jefferson and Madison “perhaps with- 
Wh cordiality.”” John Quincy Adams was himself 
}. for a second term. 
jw Jackson came into power in 1829 from outside of 
_ political organizations, and thought he saw the 
( government in even one reélection, so that he 
_ asked Congress, December, 1830, to submit a 
‘tional amendment limiting the presidency to a 
tm. Within seven weeks the Globe, which was the 
‘ the administration, announced: ‘We are per- 
0 say that if it should be the will of the nation to 
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JUR o’clock in the morning the 
lephone bell rang in the king’s 
lace; and old Amyah, awakened 
und slumber, after closing the win- 
iche great hall to keep out the rain 
4s not there, was oppressed by a 
nse that there was something else 
| to do, and finally plucked enough 
j ce out of his feeble beard to reflect 
tybe he ought to answer the tele- 
hich had been ringing insistently 
nile, 

(ih, however, was downstairs and 
receiver off the hook before old 
fould remember where the ’phone 


‘is Dottersis, 
dvised the father-of the famous 
‘. “I wish to speak with the king. 
‘er is urgent.” 

ne and save time then,’’ ordered 
ith a touch of pride in that answer. 
ince Tedoyah.” 

tms—the new, big ones with the 
ng gear—have been driving away 
if public granary, filled with grain, 
night,” answered the night watch- 
t@ bank. “I had intended to tell 
© morning; but they are using all eight of the 
tng doors, and they’re taking so much away that 
best to disturb you.” 

ie quite right,” approved Tedoyah. ‘Who is 
bs the grain? ” 


ich do you think they have taken away?” 
» Counted seventy wagonloads in the last hour.” 
é whistled. 
ich direction are they going?” 
1 them over the bridge.”’ 
igure in a pink negligee glided into the big hall. 
Bedy?” asked Bezzanna in a flutter of 
‘War?’ 
Ip his unoccupied hand commandingly, big 
tions of state. 
sing much light?” he asked. 
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call on the president to serve a second term he will not 
decline the summons’’; and from that time he was a 
candidate up to his reélection. It can hardly be considered 
consistent that two years later he again recommended an 
amendment limiting the term to four or six years. There 


was some third-term talk about Jackson, but he appears - 


to have made no effort to secure it. 

Van Buren served one term and was then defeated. 
Tyler came in from the vice-presidency. It is said that 
he expected to serve throughout that term and then to be 
reélected for two terms more; but he never got a nomina- 
tion. Polk, in his letter of acceptance of the nomination, 
in 1844, declared that he would serve only one term and 
consistently stood by that principle, although it apparently 
would not have been difficult to renominate him. 

After Jackson, nobody served out a full second term till 
Grant. The question then came up for the first time in a 
definite way, because a year and a half before the expira- 
tion of his second term a movement was on foot to renom- 
inate him. The Pennsylvania Republican Convention, a 
year before the convention, declared against a third term. 
On May 29, 1875, Grant declared in a public letter that he 
had never sought the office for a first or a second term. 
“Now for the third term I do not want it any more than 
I did the first. I would not write or utter a word to change 
the will of the people in expressing their choice. I would 
not accept the nomination if it were pending, unless it 
should come under circumstances not likely to arise.” It 
looked for a time as though he might be nominated by the 
Democrats, but the rising tide of the Democratic party 
throughout the country made it necessary to nominate a 
candidate who had fewer opponents in his own party, and 
Hayes was the result. 

Four years later conditions were very different. Hayes 
could not possibly be renominated and a strong candidate 
was necessary. Rhodes says, in his History of the United 
States: ‘Had Grant rounded out his military career by 
making a good president, it is almost certain that when the 
convention met he would have had a sufficient following 
to secure the nomination -- on the first ballot.’’ In 
the convention he had three hundred and six delegates 
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“You Know What the War's About, Don’t You? Bezzanna Refused to Marry Him’’ 


“T have never seen the granaries so ablaze with it. 
They are using the new protected lamps, which make it 
seem like day.” 

Further questions eliciting no additional information of 
value, Tedoyah cautioned the watchman not to call up 
any one else and turned to remove the arms of Bezzanna 
gently from about his shoulders. 

“What is it?’’ she asked him, frantic with both anxiety 
and curiosity. 

“War!” he bassoed, straightening his shoulders; and 
kissing her he ran upstairs and awakened the king and 
hurried on to rap at Jimmy’s door. 

“Fire?’’ demanded the king, appearing in his doorway 
with a bottle of chemical fire extinguisher in each hand. 

“War!” deeply answered Teddy from down the hall. 
“Come on over into Jimmy’s room.” 

There being no response to Teddy’s persistent knocking, 
he and the king marched through Jimmy’s sitting room 
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who voted for him on every ballot to the end. It is not too 
much to say that had Grant’s reputation been then what 
it is now, as we look back over his full career, he would 
have been nominated and would have made as good a 
president as did President Arthur, who actually held the 
office the next four years, after Garfield’s assassination. 
The objection to Grant was summed up in the phrase “‘ the 
man on horseback”’—that is, the danger that a man should 
gain and retain the presidency for several terms because of 
previous military success. 

Cleveland’s case was peculiar. He was the only former 
president except Van Buren who was defeated and later 
on renominated; and some of his opponents in his own 
party thought the third nomination somehow a violation. 
of party custom. The next president to whom the third- 
term question came was Theodore Roosevelt. Nominated 
for vice-president against his will by an astute enemy who 
wanted to get him out of New York politics, and played 
upon the genuine good-will of the Republican convention, 
he speedily became president because of a third presi- 
dential assassination. In due time he was renominated, 
practically without opposition; and on the night of his 
election publicly stated that he would not be a candidate 
for reélection. 

Visibly what he was thinking about was the end of the 
term for which he was just elected, and that pledge he 
kept without a flaw. It was the general opinion that 
without it, or with it, if he had so chosen, he might have 
been renominated by turning over his hand. There was 
then no third-term sentiment which would have blocked 
the way in his own party. He strongly and generously gave 
his support to Mr. Taft, when presumably the same 
support thrown to Hughes would have brought about the 
election of the New York man. Clearly Theodore Roosevelt 
was not considering the possibility of a renomination after 
being out but a term. The year 1912 lay outside that 
declaration against a second nomination for the presidency. 

When you have thrown the historical searchlight on the 
third-term ghost there is not much left of him. The only 
president who ever strongly advocated a single term of 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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and into his sleeping apartment, where they 
pulled that heavy sleeper out of bed. 

““Who’s the party on?” demanded Jimmy, 
rubbing his eyes and wondering why his 
right arm and shoulder ached. ‘Oh, yes; I 
pitched two innings this afternoon and got 
a Charley horse. Haven’t you fellows gone 
to bed yet? It certainly must be nearly 
midnight.” 

They led him to the open window and 
showed him the first streak of gray in the 
eastern sky. 

“War!” Teddy solemnly informed him; 
and Bezzanna, crouching outside the door 
with her feet tucked tightly under her, 
shivered with excitement. and the chill of 
the dawn. 

The horrible thing of which she had heard 
all her life was coming to pass—and it was all 
on her account! She had thought it would 
be romantic to have it happen because of 
her; but, now that the thing was here, she 
felt so miserable and guilty, and generally 
worthless and in the way, that only one 
thing held her from waking up her aunt 
Gee-Gee and having her cry out in that 
sympathetic woman’s arms. The one thing 
was that she had to hear the rest. 

“Tt’s an inconvenient hour to start a 
war,’ commented Jimmy, refusing to be 
properly astonished, but making a swift and rapid collec- 
tion of his clothing, nevertheless. ‘ Where’s the army?” 

“There isn’t any yet that I know of,” confessed Teddy. 

Jimmy threw his clothes on the floor. 

“Then there isn’t any war,” he decided. 
least two armies to make a war. 


“Tt takes at 
Let’s all sit down and 


. unravel this.’’ 


“TI hope you can,” blurted the exasperated king. “If 
I’ve asked Teddy once I’ve asked him forty times, from 
my door to this window, to explain himself, and he only 
has one word. Stop it! If you say it again, Teddy, I’ll 
spank you, big as you are.” 

“T’ll bet the Gold Developing and Refining Company 
against a burnt match that I’m right,” insisted Teddy 
doggedly; and at last he was indignant enough to tell them 
his news—quite clearly, once he was started. 

“It’s war all right,” agreed Jimmy, considering the 
matter thoughtfully. ‘I guess we’d better have the 
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Department G boys stay here from tonight on. You can 
turn that old semi-detached left wing into a barracks 
without much trouble.’ 

“Do you think there are enough of them?” inquired the 
king dubiously. 

“T could loan half of them to the prince,’’ responded 
Jimmy confidently. ‘‘How much of an army do you 
suppose Onalyon can raise?” 

“Twenty thousand,” estimated the king. 

“The more the merrier,” stated Jimmy. ‘‘When our 
army gets through the prince won’t have anybody to talk 
to on the way home. This wheat affair means more than 
amere securing of food supplies. It’s a blow at the financial 
credit of the Government. It’s a run on the bank.” 

“T don’t quite understand that,” worried the king. 

“Tt’s a simple enough affair,” replied Jimmy. ‘By ten 
o’clock this morning everybody in Isola will know that 
the people, instigated by the prince, are turning in their 
cash wheat certificates and demanding their wheat; and 
they’ll be so afraid that it will be all gone before they get 
theirs that they’ll come with everything, from a six-donkey 
wagon to the baby’s toy pail, to cart it away; for they 
know as well as we do that you have certificates out for 
five times as much wheat as there is in the granary.” 

“That’s the trouble with a currency system based on 
something you can eat,” fretted the king. ‘‘I’ve often 
tried to figure out a way to change it.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference,” sighed Jimmy. 
“No sort of money’s good in a panic. When people get 
that intermittent fever they draw their cash all out of the 
bank and take it home to have the rats eat their paper and 
the burglars steal their coin.” 

A horrible idea dawned on the king. 

“Why, this will paralyze business!” he declared. 

““That’s what it’s designed to do,” explained Jimmy 
calmly. “If the prince can only stir up the belief that the 
Government is broke and can’t make its money good he 
can have ninety-five per cent of the men in Isola hitting it 
up for the south side of the river, with a spear in one hand 
and an oath of allegiance in the other.” 

“Inflated currency,’’ mused the king. ‘I’m going to be 
game enough, of course, to stick with a plan I sanctioned; 
but it looks to me as if we were up against it, with your 
scheme of increased wealth. When one-fifth of our 
currency is turned in and the wheat taken out the other 
four-fifths won’t be worth much.” 

“You couldn’t buy a dried-up gumdrop with a bushel 
basket of it,’’ cheerfully responded Jimmy. 

““Then what are we to do?” urged the king, and waited 
anxiously for Jimmy’s reply. ‘‘The first thing, of course, 
is to declare martial law and forbid the removal of wheat.”’ 

“The minute you repudiate payment you’re gone for- 
ever. It’s better to let them break you. A man can go 
broke forty times and keep his credit A-1 if he makes his 
debts good afterward; but if he puts his property in his 
wife’s name and then goes bankrupt he’d better hold back 
enough to live on the rest of his life, for he couldn’t get 
credit from a newspaper carrier to the end of the week.” 

““Then what are we to do?” persisted the king, aghast 
at any interruption to the fascinating game of business. 

“Go to bed,” advised Jimmy. ‘“‘Let them collect their 
wheat. Order them to doit. Send down your own people 
to help. I hope they take it all.” 

The king paled at that daring suggestion. 
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He Had Stumbled 
Over a Huddiled:Up Little Pink Figure 
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“That’s bankruptcy,” he urged, unable to get 
away from that appalling idea. ‘‘We can’t sell a 
cake of soap.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ Jimmy consoled him. ‘They’ll 
waste a little of that wheat in hasty handling, but 
they can’t eat any more than the normal quantity 
and they won’t burn it. We’ll have it all back as 
soon as we lick the prince, and then they’ll charge 
him up with all the trouble. In America the loser 
always bears the blame.”’ 

The king studied over that bit of bomfortion 
psychology, and a slow smile of satisfaction sat 
upon his features. 

“Let’s go to bed,’ he suggested, rising and 
yawning, ‘‘We have to see about the installment 
of our big power plant for the Electric Light and 
Street Railroad Companiestomorrow. By George!” 
and he suddenly sat down again—‘“‘the waterfalls 
are on Onalyon’s private land—and now I suppose 
the negotiations are blocked. Onalyon was bound 
to have fifty-one per cent of the stock, anyhow, and 
now he’ll insist upon it.” 

“We'll let him have it,’’ calmly conceded Jimmy. 
“Tf I couldn’t frame up a strictly legitimate busi- 
ness method of jerking the control away from a 
rank amateur like Onion I’d go out of business and 
get me a wife who would take in washing.” 

“Good night,” laughed the king, and passed out of the 
door. He made a violent effort and sprawled halfway 
across the corridor, for he had stumbled over a huddled-up 
little pink figure which, with its head in the angle formed 
by the door and the jamb, had been fast asleep. 

“Golly Moses!” exclaimed Bezzanna, leaning back 
against the doorjamb in fright; and then, seeing that it 
was only Teddy and the king, she scrambled to her feet, 
shivering, and remembered things. ‘“‘Isn’t there going to 
be any war?” 

“T think so if we can get Onalyon to set the date,” 
smiled the king. 

“You may go along if you'll be good,” offered Teddy. 

“Cross your heart?” she demanded. 

“Cross my heart! Hope to die!’ he laughingly assured 
her. ‘‘Come on, Old Scout!” and stooping down he 
clasped his wrist, and he and the king made a basket of 
hands, on which Bezzanna nestled with a sigh of content, 
slipping an arm round the neck of each brother. 

They galloped back through the corridors at the fire- 
alarm speed she so hilariously enjoyed and dumped her 
unceremoniously in at her door; then, one by one, the 
lights in the palace went out. 
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IMMY, dear, you’re a wonder!” observed the Princess 

Bezzanna, resting her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder and leaning over to watch him put the finishing 
touches, decorations, inscriptions and number on the 
drawing of a street car. 

She had settled thoroughly her relations with Jimmy: 
the sea and the storm had brought her another good, kind, 
lovable brother, one of whom any girl might be justly proud. 
It was all very comfortable and nice since she had found 
this out, and it allowed her to act toward him just as she 
should feel. Of course she never went so far as to kiss 
him—he was not exactly her brother, you know, there 
being precisely the shade of difference—well, you under- 
stand! Anyhow, it allowed her a great deal of the same 
sort of freedom—to a certain extent, you know—which 
she enjoyed with Teddy and the king. 

Whatever Jimmy thought about this comfortable and 
altogether miserable arrangement he kept to himself, 
along with several other thoughts upon which he heaped 
the stones of obloguy whenever he found himself thinking 
at all on personal matters. He was rather a cold and dis- 
tant brother, too, as Bezzanna carefully complained to 
herself now and then, and never took the slightest advan- 
tage of his brotherly rights—never put his hand on her 
shoulder, for instance, or anything like that; and some- 
times Bezzanna was so piqued with him for his reserved 
manner that she stood on her dignity with him for hours 
at atime. He was so good and so kind, however, so filled 
with grave thoughtfulness 
and consideration for her 
that she could not be out 
of sorts with him long, and 
always made amends by 
some sweet little token of 
her sisterly regard. He 
never repulsed her, any- 
how; though, to tell the 
truth, he never gave any 
particular manifestations 
of joy over her affectionate 
touches. Sometimes he 
seemed pale and distressed 
when she came near him; 
and at such times she was 
particularly affectionate 
with him, trying to comfort 
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calmly ad 

raising the paper to study that jiggle dispassio 
figure if he could not work it into the strip 
““Whole families used to come for miles just to loo! 
“Silly!”’ she chided him, pulling his ear and p: 
consider the hair at the back of his neck, whie 
betrayed an inclination to curl up into a dr 
Having assisted that inclination with her two 
forefingers, she resumed her annoyance. “Truly, 
I don’t see how anybody ever got to know so much,’ 
“T had an American education,” Jimmy advise 
beginning to lay out a cross section of the e 
high school at a tender age, but not in time to escay 
multiplication table or the Latin class—carrying wit 
however, such a love of the natural sciences that 
were acid-holes in all my clothes. I worked in 
of a lawyer, a doctor, a real-estate dealer and 
promoter, and amused myself by learning the 
thoroughly in each case. I took a job ina department 
but quit when I found myself selecting a red nec 
my own use. I traveled with a medicine show 


I took a correspondence course in mechanical 
went into a model shop, a cash-register works an 
bridge concern; and finally settled down with the I 
Machinery Company, which is the biggest plant 
kind in the world, where we manufacture everythin, 
a screwdriver to a forty-ton lathe. 

“Now hold still, Betsy. You asked for this ar 
have to have it. In the Eureka shops I became foil 
office manager, junior partner and foreign sal 
meantime I developed a streak as a boy orator al 
elected by an overwhelming majority to my 
lature, from which I escaped without arrest 
scandal.” 

She surveyed him with wondering and admi 

“But where did you learn to play baseball 
anxious to know. : 

“T didn’t,” he replied. ‘‘No American ki 
play baseball. He’s born with a knowledge o 
and is allowed to backstop until he is big enough 
a bat.” 

She sighed ecstatically. 

“T wish I could go to America!”’ she said ¥ 

That was the hardest thing to resist of anyth 
ever said; but Jimmy gulped it down with 
that he’d give his eyes to take her there, and 
proper height for the handstraps on his cross 
wanted plenty of handstraps in his street 
hoped to see every one of them supporting th 
an angry human being. 

The king came in and, smiling fondly u 
drew Bezzanna’s hand out of Jimmy’s pock 
was resting her wrist, and turned her about-face 
door. 

“Your class is waiting,” he told her. J 

“I’m going to graduate that class of old-mai 
teachers,’ she declared wearily. ‘“‘They kn 
American now that they correct my gramm 
lift their eyebrows every time I use a bit of s 

“T thought you had cut that out,’ rem 
with a laugh. 

“T have,” she stoutly asserted. “I gave it: 
curly head and kissed it goodby months ag 
the same, I keep a nice little fluff of it tucked 
for emergency use. When you’re ina hurry it§ 
only way you can put things across.” 

“T wouldn’t take any more medicine for 
you, Betsy Ann,” Jimmy advised her. “‘Sla 
and nobody who catches it ever becomes ent 


a Edas, the man who had invented the oarlock, 
es bleared red from working nights and his face 
through the oil with the glow of creative delight, 
ed them, hugging a heavy box from the top of 
otruded a long metal funnel. 
il, how’s she working, Thomas A. Edison?” inquired 
, clearing a space on his workbench for the box and 
ig for a little lever at the side; but Betsy Ann 
»torily stopped him. 
n’t you dare!’ she cried. “If you start that phono- 
/and it’s actually working, I’ll never get away from 
itil I wear out all the records—and I’ve only time 
in the back way and change my frock.” 
lon’t see why!” protested Jimmy, surveying her 
n approval in which there was no possible flaw. 
ik it is charming!” 
at’s why!” she informed him. “If I were to wear 
little house frock of mine into that classroom 
me of those purring spinsters would have a cheap 
)t like it before tomorrow night.” 
‘ay considerately waited until she was out of hearing 
he tested the phonograph, pointed out the latest 
‘its construction and sent Thomas Alva away with 
rmined to conquer the thing or die. 

ll, what’s the latest news?” asked Jimmy of the 
tho had already climbed on a tall stool and locked 
ers round his knee, in Bezzanna’s favorite pose. 

2 wheat’s all gone,’”’ replied the king, smiling. 
olecon brought away the last load in the granary 
oning.”” 
1 of gossip, I suppose?’”’ guessed Jimmy. 
‘vering with it,’’ chuckled the king. “I don’t 
> that, outside of yourself and Bezzanna and Teddy, 
‘rest of the family, and the boys in the factory here, 
Royal Park team, and the bunch of devil-may-care 
yver in Department G, I have 
her supporter in the kingdom 
d Polecon.” 
ty laughed softly. 
‘it Department G gang is the 
‘my heart!” he observed. “I 
| every man in there because 
/ a sense of humor. There 
roughneck in the department 
uldn’t consider it a good joke 
iielf to have his leg sawed off.’’ 
ke the thing you call a sense 
tor,” mused the king, with 
ttle wrinkles at the corners of 
le 
ikes a sense of humor to appre- 
” explained Jimmy seriously. 
eof humor is the thing which 


| it’s explained to him; a 
nan if it’s nasty; an Italian 
luel; a German if it’s on some- 
(se; but the American is the 
an on earth who can really 
\joke on himself. The Amer- 
ise of humor is the bubble on 
\ of courage.” 
i Star-Spangled Banner!” sang 
i infriendly derision, and doffed 
to the ten-foot American flag 
above Jimmy’s workbench. 
) long may she wave!” finished 
( voice of Jimmy, who followed 
‘z's salute with one of his own. “The opening 
is acne now been concluded, what did our spy 
‘say? ” a 
eon is worried to death,” replied the king. “He 
| that the panic is already in full sway. Onalyon 


; by refusing our money at his department store; 
lis issuing credit slips in exchange for wheat to be 
‘currency. Onalyon has told the people that I have 
id with commercial greed, and I think he believes 
declares that I have taken, with your assistance, 

re of every enterprise for myself, and am 
drain the resources of Isola to make myself 


ntsee how people can be such fools, Jimmy. We 
‘tit, them richer in luxuries, enjoyments, large- 
i Opportunities and actual wealth, by a hun- 
'@, than they could ever hope to be without this 
‘uries of progress which you have given us in less 
pingle year; and yet it was possible to persuade 
Le Iam robbing them!” And he crimsoned 
ion. 

2 tut!” chided Jimmy. “People like to be 
@ at least once into every fool belief in the world, 
an Know how it feels; but they always come back 
thing. What else did Polecon have on his 


new currency system for one thing. 
8, intends to consolidate all the manu- 
> “Aterprises of Isola into one big company, and 


ince’s 


seem 
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to issue one-dollar, interest-bearing shares that will take 
the place of our present currency.” 

“T needed a laugh this morning,” responded Jimmy. 
“T wish we could afford to let him make an ass of himself 
trying to harness a currency of fluctuating value. I’ve 
been in the Central American countries at a period when 
people never asked the prices of commodities when they 
went marketing, but the price of money; and every time 
they saw an American dollar—which is worth a hundred 
cents any place and all the time—they hid it and squatted 
over the spot with a gun. What else frets Polecon?”’ 

“The worst is yet to come,” laughed the king. “The 
fine old codger is half wild because I’m not defending 
myself against anything Onalyon does, and because I’m 
not raising an army.” 

“Don’t he see that we can’t spare the time?’’ demanded 
Jimmy; then he closed his eyes to snicker. “‘I’ll bet 
Onalyon is more worried about that than Polecon.” 

“He is,” chuckled the king. ‘Just while I was talking 
with Polecon I had a telephone message from Huppylac, 
who urged me with tears in his voice to defend myself, 
assuring me that war was really imminent. I’m sure the 
message was inspired by Onalyon, for his family and that 
of old Huppylac have been sworn friends for two hundred 
years.” 

“Of course the message is from Onalyon,” decided 
Jimmy with a nod of approbation. ‘“Onalyon doesn’t 
want to hit you behind your back. He’sa good sport.” 

“T like him,” heartily agreed the king. ‘He is a splendid 
and most lovable fellow.”” He hesitated a moment, but 
it was difficult for him to keep anything from his trusted 
prime minister. ‘‘There was a time when I was anxious 
to have him marry Bezzanna, but now I am glad ——” 
He broke off sharply. ‘You know what the war’s about, 
don’t you? Bezzanna refused to marry him.” 


“Oh, Yes; I Pitched Two Innings This Afternoon and Got a Charley Horse"’ 


In spite of the fact that Jimmy had positively no trace 
of interest in Bezzanna’s marital affairs, his heart gave an 


unruly jump. He took off his coat and carefully rolled up , 


his sleeves. ; 

“Why?” Jimmy asked. 

“Because Onalyon is so unlike you and Teddy and 
myself, she explains,” laughed the king. ‘Secretly she is 
very much worried about this war, and has developed a 
conscience at such an alarming rate that I am concerned 
about her. Really, however, she has done precisely what 
I wish in the political way, though she believes I say 
that merely out of kindness. Onalyon, fine fellow as he 
is, inherits too many traits, including cruelty, from that 
misguided artist, Xantobah, to be quite safe.’”’ 

“He is the most dangerous type of man in the world,” 
declared Jimmy soberly. ‘He is plausible, without being 
practical.” 

One of the foremen came in. 

“That shipment from warehouse number six is ready 
for delivery to the Grand Bazar Department Store,” he 
stated with the anxiety of a man so thoroughly identified 
with his responsibilities that he feels entitled to take 
liberties. ‘Shall we send it out, under the circumstances? 
Prince Onalyon’s manager telephones that he is sending 
up wheat to pay for it.” 

“Not on your life!’’ declared Jimmy emphatically. 
“Send back that wheat the minute it gets here and tell 
Onalyon’s bazar, also, that it can’t have that shipment 
even for cash.” 
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“Thanks,” said the foreman gratefully, happy in the 
task of delivering anybody an ultimatum. 

“What are you going to do?” inquired the king, smiling 
his approval of whatever it was. 

“Teach Isola a lesson that she won’t forget in a hurry!” 
announced Jimmy savagely. ‘She has forgotten how 
rich she is.” 

“Good!” applauded the king. 
idea—but what is it?” 

Jimmy smashed his fist triumphantly on his workbench. 

“She gets no soap!” 


“T am strong for your 


XVII 

LL night long old Amyah, worried into a condition of 
painfully alert wakefulness, pottered about the great 
hall, keeping hot broth on the fire and warm capes ready 
for instant use against the night air of the late fall, and 
looking out of the great glazed windows toward the valley 
a thousand times. Meanwhile he alternated between the 
telephone and the window, wringing his bloodless hands as 

if to keep them warm. 

The windows never gave him any satisfaction, for the 
darkness remained as placidly secretive as the moon her- 
self; but the telephone was more helpful. Its bells had 
been replaced with an experimental red electric light; and 
shortly after midnight the vivid glow first called the old 
man’s attention. It was Dottersis, the night watchman at 
the First National Bank, who called. 

“T must speak with the king or Jimmy,’’ he demanded. 

“‘Impossible,’”’ replied Amyah. ‘No one is to be awak- 
ened unless there is an actual invasion of the palace 
grounds.” 

“This is serious, however,” insisted Dottersis. 

“No one is to be awakened,” repeated Amyah firmly. 

“Then carry him this message. Men with spears are 
passing over the bridge to the south side of the river— 
large numbers of them; and other 
bodies of armed men are joining them 
from the south valley.’ 

“Tt is true then!” trembled old 
Amyah. ‘TIT would not believe that 
an army could be raised against the 
king.”’ 

“Believe anything that is foolish, 
since merchants refuse good money!” 
growled Dottersis. ‘Will you tell 
the king or Jimmy what I have said?”’ 

“In the morning,” worried Amyah. 
“Is there anything else you have to 
tell them?” 

“Not now,” answered Dottersis; 
“but I shall tell you everything I see 
from my windows.” 

“Do!” begged old Amyah. “You 
cannot call me too often. Night is 
so lonely.” 

He paused, wrung his hands and 
looked toward the great stairway 
which ran upward into yawning black- 
ness. Surely the king or Jimmy or 
Teddy should know at once this star- 
tling news. Held back by his strict 
instructions, but prompted by his 
devotion, he put his foot upon the 
lower step and stood motionless fully 
five minutes, struggling within him- 
self; but obedience conquered, and 
in great agitation he ran to the win- 
dow and peered down into the valley 
as if, through all that dimly lighted 
distance, his old eyes could see the gathering hosts which 
menaced his king. The light of the telephone flashed and 
the peremptory voice of a sharp-tongued old man said: 

‘Hello, palace one!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” quavered Amyah. 

“Who is this at the ’phone?”’ 

“‘Amyah, sir.” 

“Tell the king I wish to speak with him.’ 

“Tt is impossible, sir.’ 

“The matter is imperative.” 

“The king is not to be awakened, sir.”’ 

“This is so important that you must disobey orders. 
This is Huppylae. Do as I bid you.” 

“T dare not for any one,’’ responded Amyah, a feeble 
trace of satisfaction thrilling his old soul that he could dis- 
obey a noble. ‘I can only take your message and deliver 
it in the morning.” 

“Tt will be too late.”’ 

“T have my orders, sir.” 

“Tell him this, then,” snapped Huppylac. ‘A detach- 
ment of one thousand men, brought together by my order 
and armed by me, is just leaving my estate to join the army 
of Prince Onalyon.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” faintly answered Amyah, aghast at this 
information. Why, hehad known Huppylac for sixty years. 

“Tell him,’”’ went on the harsh voice of Huppylac, “‘that 
I am sending him this message because I do not wish him 
to be taken unawares; but that, as he has had ample 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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What Will Progressives Do? 


OTE as you shoot!” used to be the sapient advice 

given to Republicans. We are hoping they will vote 
as they think. In those states that furnish the backbone of 
Republicanism, whenever the members of that party have 
had a fair chance to express themselves at primary elec- 
tions they have rejected Mr. Taft and the school of poli- 
tics he stands for by majorities ranging from two to one to 
twenty to one. 

The Old Guard, however, at this writing, is still imag- 
ining that the President’s nomination may be forced by 
a combination of bosses. 

A great majority of free Republicans having declared 
they do not believe in what the President stands for, the 


bosses propose to arrange that they shall vote for him 


nevertheless. Will they? 

What, except principles, should attach a plain voter who 
isn’t seeking office to a party? If the party repudiates his 
principles, what reasonable cause of attachment is left? 
In a give-and-take, compromising world there is usually 
practical virtue in submitting to the will of a majority; 
but if a great majority can be compelled to submit, 
through party attachment, to the will of a small minority 
that controls certain political machinery, we are a long 
way off from democratic government. To find North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, or even Pennsyl- 
vania, voting for Mr. Taft next November would be a 
discouraging sign of the times. 

Such a showing would mean that Progressives are not 
yet ready to throw off boss domination. 


The Single Tax in Missouri 


FTER 1914 there shall be no taxes on personal prop- 


erty, no poll tax, no license tax on merchants, manu- - 


facturers or upon any occupation that does not require 
police regulation. In 1914 improvements upon land shall 
be exempt from taxation to the extent of one-fourth of 
their value and an additional one-fourth each two years 
thereafter until, in 1920, all improvements upon land shall 
be exempt from taxation.” 

Such is the proposal which the Equitable Taxation 
League lays before the people of Missouri in the form of a 
constitutional amendment, to be voted upon next Novem- 
ber. The argument is simple: Personal property and 
improvements upon real estate are the result of individual 
effort. The possessor acquired them through his personal 
exertions—or, if he inherited them, somebody else acquired 
them through personal exertion. 

Missouri wants people to exert themselves. It wants 
them to lay by money, put up better dwellings, barns, fac- 
tories, office buildings, warehouses. It should encourage 
them to add as much as possible to the state’s total wealth 
through their own efforts. Hence it should not tax the 
fruit of such efforts. 

And revenue—when these things are exempt from taxa- 
tion? Why, it will be raised by levying all taxes upon land 
values, exclusive of improvements. Nobody made the 
land. Bountiful Nature provided it.. And land values, 
exclusive of improvements, result from the increase of 
population rather than from anybody’s individual effort. 
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A certain plot of ground, vacant and unproductive, is 
worth a million dollars in the market simply because half a 
million people live close to it. 

That is what the sponsors of Missouri’s constitutional 
amendment propose to tax. 

The Taxation League’s proposal involves something of 
a revolution, and the time allowed for carrying it into effect 
may be rather short. A very big and complex vested 
interest has been built up on the ‘“‘unearned increment” 
in city real estate. To unbuild it without disaster needs 
much care and patience. 


Utster’s Discontent 


RELAND never had a finer leader than Grattan. 

Under his leadership the island came nearer to being a 
free, united country than at any time since the Poynings 
Law of Henry VII. Himself a Protestant, and at a time 
when Catholics were crushed under religious persecution 
and civil disabilities—when no Catholic could vote or own 
land or hold a mortgage on land; when any son of a 
Catholic by renouncing his father’s religion might claim 
the father’s whole estate—Grattan began with the creed 
that ‘“‘the Irish Protestant can never be free until the 
Irish Catholic has ceased to be a slave.” For a time 
national feeling overbore religious differences, and great 
days for Ireland ensued. 

Ulster’s rabid opposition to home rule—more than a 
century later—stands in dismal contrast. It is difficult 
for Americans to understand the furious resentment in 
England and a part of Ireland against a proposition that 
seems to us so natural and inevitable—namely, that a 
given locality be permitted to govern itself in local affairs. 
We do not consider ourselves “‘dismembered” because 
California levies her own taxes and makes her own health 
regulations. 

There would be no more talk of “‘dismembering the 
empire”? by home rule in Ireland than by home rule in 
Canada and South Africa, if long abuse had not engendered 
that jealous rancor the oppressor always feels toward his 
victim. It may not be logical to hate people whom you 
have wronged, but it is natural. 

The other day John Redmond very appropriately re- 
minded the people of Ulster of ‘“‘the glories of their ances- 
tors, the Protestant patriots of Grattan’s Parliament ’’—who 
took the lead for a united Ireland. 


Illiterate Immigrants 


INCE the Spanish-American War we have received 

two and a quarter million immigrants who were unable 
to read or write in any language, nearly all of whom 
undoubtedly were unable to speak English. Their only 
means of communication was the spoken word in their 
mother tongue. Naturally these immigrants tend to con- 
gregate in foreign-speaking, foreign-thinking commu- 
nities. Wholly dependent for information upon a fellow 
countryman’s word of mouth, they are especially liable to 
exploitation. 

Illiteracy shuts them out from most opportunities for 
bettering their condition. Inevitably they work for the 
lowest pay; and, coming in such great numbers, there is 
no doubt they tend to depress the general level of wages 
in the industries they enter. 

It is quite true, as urged by those who oppose a literary 
test in our immigration laws, that character is more 
important than education; but the point has no practical 
relevancy, because it is plainly impossible to frame any 
statutory test for character. If there is to be any restric- 
tion upon immigration it should bar out the least desirable; 
and no candid person will deny that, by and large, the 
illiterate immigrant is less desirable than the literate. His 
illiteracy raises a strong presumption that he has been 
badly conditioned socially and politically. It handicaps 
him tremendously in comprehending American conditions 
and purposes. 

We shall, as a matter of course, bar known criminals, the 
insane and paupers. If there is to be any finer discrimi- 
nation, as regards immigration from European countries, 
the literacy test ought to be adopted. 


State Sovereignty 


REMENDOUS solicitude for state rights is expressed 

in Congress—especially in the Senate—whenever it is 
proposed that the Federal Government compel just 
compensation to injured railroad employees, or check the 
exploitation of child workers, or stop the manufacture of 
poisonous phosphorus-matches. However, we do not 
recall that much impassioned senatorial eloquence has 
been spilled over the simple proposition that a state be 
permitted to control the liquor traffic within its own 
borders, or to prevent, if it chooses, competition between 
prison labor and free labor. No state, however strongly 
the people may favor prohibition, is permitted to exclude 
liquor that comes in by interstate traffic. A number of 
states have taken intelligent action to prevent prison con- 
tract labor from competing with free labor. Such states at 


once become convenient dumping-grounds for pri: 
contractors in other states. Bills before Congress 
to remedy both these conditions, and to give st; 
tual sovereignty in protecting their citizens agai 
a majority of them regard as grave social injury. 
rather anxious to hear from some of the valiant 
of state rights—when some extensive property 
in question—upon those bills. 


Parcels Post Abroad 


URSUANT to a Senate resolution, the State 

ment has gathered reports on the operatic 
parcels post from thirty-four nations which pret 
cover the earth, excluding the United State 
reports include ‘“‘specific information as to whet! 
keepers in small towns claim that the parcels 
against them and in favor of the large departmer 
store.”’ The reports disclose hostility to the p 
on the part of country merchants in only one 
Peru. Ina great majority of cases reports say th 
retailer is benefited. English country retailers 
oe protested when it was proposed that the pos 

“‘collection-delivery” business—transporting # 
ee collecting the bill for it; but the bald statem 
times heard that parcels post has vastly inj 
retailers in England and Germany is unsuppo’ 
dence. True, our conditions of retailing are 
like those in any other country; but are they 
cally different that what is beneficial elsewhere 1 
ruinous in the United States? 


Real Versus Bogus Efficiene I 


E HAVE been genuinely interested in Pr 
Taft’s several recommendations—backed 
evidence—for economy in the Government serv 
doubt the President knows perfectly well that 
nent good will come of those recommendations u 
Government service is purged of politics. So 
round the post-office you will find a formidabk 
headed in blood-red type—Warning Against 
Politics by Federal Officers and Employees! 
master who hung it up was appointed on the re 
tion of a senator or representative exactly beca 
been active in politics. He knows very well 
party, or his faction of his party, is defeated 
turned out when his term expires, or before. 
the post-office offers him no permanent employn 
that, whatever his record may be, he has not the ‘slij 
chance of advancement. The better positions and | 
salaries will not go to those who have perfo 1 va 
service in the department, but to those who havi 
formed valuable service in politics. So it is in 
departments. ro 
Imagine a railroad saying to its employee: 
“You can have this job, but there’s no telling w 
may be turned out of it; and, no matter how faithfu 
work, we will never give you a better job!” 
There are the recommendations for economy a! 
ciency; there are the solemn warnings again 
activity; also, there are the Southern Republica 
tions, manned mostly by Federal employees. 
Talk of efficiency and economy in the 
service will be fruitless and farcical until the se 
absolutely taken out of politics. 


False Alarms 


E MIGHT doubt the press reports that a 
little mid-Western city was panic-stricke 
covering that it contained a leper, if we did no 
the recent and exceedingly scandalous case 
leper, who was hustled from place to place as 
were a dynamite bomb on the point of explodir 
Every literate person ought to know that | 
civilized country is one of the least dangerous 
Probably a leper could walk down Broadway 
with less danger to public health than occurs € 
consumptive spits in a street car. Our total 
leprosy is to that from tuberculosis about a 
trillion. Indeed, in those countries of low | 
where the disease persists, lepers are by no 
worst off among the population. Frequently 
perfect comfort to a ripe age. Leprosy ma 
dangerous when the treatment of it consiste 
“unclean” and in hurling rocks. When men ce 
lepers and began studying them the danger 
Of course leprosy i is un-American, while tub 
not. We have panics over the one and consider: 
ity over the other. The temptation to draw @ 
obvious. Anarchy in the United States, for examp 
of the least dangerous of mental dissipations. 
thing like the administrative emasculation of theP 
law does more harm in a few years than anarchy 
to do ina century. The one is un-America 
is not. We have a fit over the one and accep 
with considerable complacency. 
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erious and Frivolo 


| Darling of D. D. Destiny 


INA, it appears, plumes herself on the selec- 
ym of Henry Fountain Ashurst for one of her 
st batch of United States senators; but 
s herewith ardently invited to go to. Arizona 
ing to do with it, except in a confirmatory 

Henry Fountain Ashurst was selected for 
tates senator by Destiny—by Darius Diog- 
tiny, Esquire, and none other; and I can 


4 
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Henry Fountain Ashurst prove it, and J let 
stand for mine. Henry says: “It was des- 
en I was ten years old, as though by inspira- 
ok my pencil in hand and wrote, one day at 
n the fly-leaf of my blue-backed speller, 
yphetic words: ‘Henry Fountain Ashurst, 
tates senator from the state of Arizona!’ 
‘en a candidate for the office ever since.” 
‘se, when D. D. Destiny takes a hand, and a 
candidate from the mature age of ten years 
torship, there is but a modicum to it; noth- 
yet. And we observe Senator Ashurst, of 
‘ar up on the voting list; far up on the pay- 
away on the extreme left of the chamber— 
1 

1s, too, that Destiny is quite a picker when 
s attention to the job. So far, about all 

of Henry Fountain in Washington is that 
‘s himself in the longest frock coat that has 
in the upper forum of the Congress since 
of Charles Warren Fairbanks, and wears a 
‘rockbound look, which the picture faith- 
tays. However, we shall learn—we shall 
‘ly learn; for when the Honorable W. O. 
‘roduced Henry Fountain to an audience of 
zens a time agone Geary pictured Henry in 
less phrase: “I am proud to introduce to 
var eagle of the San Francisco crags; the 
gued sunbeam of the Painted Desert!” 
| as the United States Senate has been 
y shy of war eagles or any crags whatso- 
ay nothing of the San Francisco brand of 
. and has not had a silver-tongued sun- 
ae Painted Desert to its name, it is certain 
perated to-the great advantage of all con- 
cluding the men who set the type for the 
onal Record. 
er, in addition to being the war eagle and 
jtongued sunbeam, Henry is also the Cow- 
or, thus sitting in with three of a kind that 
; enough to demolish any two pairs in the 
game when it comes to titles. And all and 
ely may expect him to come marching to 
n the near future, and not only let the war eagle 
d the silver-tongued sunbeam—quite a Nature- 
[i—glister, but produce these effects simulta- 
\ith the rattle of his spurs, the shuffle of his 
the swinging of his lariat. 


sse Sunbeams With Silver Tongues 


N do it. Do not-be under any misapprehension 
| that. I quote you a few sentences from a nice 
gave the Democratic party when he was thank- 
\izona legislature for carrying out the designs of 
The war eagle was eagling about the coming 
te Democrats, which he did in these following 
‘ued sunbeams: 
oming to untwist the choking grasp which the 
Mpanies have upon the throat of commerce; it 
to drive from public office those who have 
(he people; and as it comes it shakes the very 
) its lively tread. In its ranks are the dust- 
oilers who make their sad appeal. In its ranks 
"1 Sympathy and human love, and the women 
jid who, in the silence of self-abnegation, suffer 
! serve.” 
Ellison DuRant Smith, of South Carolina, will 
| take hasty notice when he reads that. But 
owboy Senator was only beginning. Let the 
‘Sink into your stodgy soul: 
he prayers of the oppressed and sounds the 
the courageous and the strong. Those 
Tights have been denied to them so long 
even begun to doubt the justice of this 
ed with the joy of the deliverance it will 
Ity grafters are trembling before it. It is 
er the voices of God’s angry workmen, who 
hge so they shall have the ‘right to live, by 
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no man’s leave, beneath the law’; and as it comes it is 
sounding forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat!’ 

Small wonder the Democratic party is all perked up 
after such a flattering testimonial of merit, especially when 
put forth by a silver-tongued sunbeam, of whom—or 
which—very few are now operating in our somewhat 
stupid midst. 

And I violate no Arizona confidence when I say that 
Henry Fountain Ashurst wasn’t extending himself much 
when he issued those burning words. He can go farther 
than that, and has. Indeed, it seems certain that he will 
have all Democratic orators gazing at him in shocked 
surprise when he gets ready to show what he can do along 
the line of silver-tonguing. There were occasions in his 
campaign for the senatorial nomination when he made 
this quoted excerpt sound like a section from a brief in a 
patent case. 

Ashurst was almost born in Arizona. As the story goes, 
his family was on the way from California to that country 
when Henry appeared at Winnemucca, Nevada. How- 
ever, Henry came right along as soon as possible, and has 
lived in Arizona ever since. His father was one of the 
pioneers of Coconino County. At school Henry picked 
not a few flowers from the garden of rhetoric, and as he 
grew up he gathered bouquets and Easter displays. He 
developed into a large and impressive man, and also devel- 
oped into the best all-round handshaker in the Southwest. 
He has been orating since he was a child and handshaking 
simultaneously; and he has a record—which is a record — 
of never having been defeated for office. He was admitted 
to the bar on motion before he was twenty-one, and at 
twenty-one he was elected a member of the territorial 
assembly. 

He was a cowboy, a deputy sheriff and a bookkeeper 
before he became a statesman. When asked to write 
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something about himself for the legislative handbook 
he stated he was the youngest legislator in either 
branch and probably the youngest man who ever 
occupied a seat in any legislature in the West. 
Continuing, he remarked: 

“Though far from self-assertive, Mr. Ashurst has 
taken a keen interest in the politics of his county; 
and his nomination for office, despite his contrary 
wishes, was but a testimonial of the appreciation felt 
by his party for his work.” Adam Littlepage never 
turned out anything neater than that. 

He was speaker of the House for one term, at 
twenty-four, and served for a time as county attor- 
ney of Coconino County. He made the canvass of 
the state for senator and was successful; and his 
election by the legislature and taking his seat at 
Washington followed as matters of course. He 
studied law at the University of Michigan one 
summer, and in 1904 was active in promoting the 
presidential canvass of William Randolph Hearst. 


Radical But Not Too Radical 


LL the candidates for nomination for United States 
senator in Arizona were radical, but Henry Foun- 
tain out-radicaled them. His theory was that, if the 
people want to be radical, far be it from him not to 
help the cause along, and he gave them what they 
wanted apparently, for he won. Nothing in the in- 
itiative, referendum or recall had any terrors for 
him. He was out to win and he decided the way to 
win was to be advanced. Hewasright. However, he 
is not so all-fired radical when you come right down 
to it. He knows the value of the faithful “but.” 
He balances his radical outbursts with plenty of 
“but, then, on the other hand.” There was that 
time when he was talking to a labor meeting: 

“The day has arrived in this country when the 
downtrodden workingman must resort to foree to 
obtain his rights!” he shouted; and there were 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. ‘But,’ he continued, 
holding up a warning hand, “‘I would not* counsel 
violence.” 

He is a man of great courage and has a good 
fighting record. He is now but thirty-six, and he 
has arrived in Washington with ideas about the judi- 
ciary that may well cause the wearers of the ermine 
to shiver when he gets up to speak. He knows his 
constituency and he gives them what they want, 
catering especially to the cowboys and the miners. 
He has frequently said his bark is worse than his 
bite—which is probably true—and will be developed 
as time goes on; but it is sincerely to be hoped that 
he will bark some—if a war eagle and a silver- 
tongued sunbeam can bark—before he gets too con- 
ventional. The Senate of the United States is in the 
doldrums. A cowboy senator who can bark is needed, 
and apparently one is at hand. 


Asking Too Much 


}YRED C. KELLY was stopped by a panhandler at a 
certain street corner in Washington, to hear a tale of 
woe. Kelly gave the teller a quarter. 

A month later the same man stopped him at the same 
place and told him the same tale of woe. 

“Nix,” said Kelly; “it is only a month ago that you 
stopped and told me that story and I gave you a quarter.” 

““A month ago?” asked the panhandler. 

“Yes,” replied Kelly firmly. 

“Well,” said the panhandler, “‘you don’t expect me to 
live on a quarter any longer than that—do you?” 


An Expert Grafter 


Pr STEN MAN who had been in polities applied 
for a job in a nursery. He knew all about setting out 
trees and spraying them, and a lot of other essential things. 
“Do you know anything about grafting?’’ asked the boss. 
“Well,” replied the applicant, “I was county com- 
missioner the year we let so many contracts for bridges!” 


‘One Step Further 


UDGE CALEB NORRIS served in the latest consti- 
tutional convention in Ohio. 
One day they brought up a proposition to abolish 
coroners. The judge is a jurist of the old school. 
“Abolish coroners!” he shouted. ‘Well, then, let’s go 
further and abolish the dead!”’ 


Old Reliable Dimes at the Sirdar’s, Recovers am Heirloom and Fa ; 


Zack Foster Effendi 
Dined in 
Lonely Grandeur 


gasping and panting through the sandy vacancies of 

Khartum. A dazzle clung to the twin minarets of 
the mosque and struck the Sirdar’s palace, lighting the 
Star-and-Crescent banner that floated beside the Union 
Jack. Below, it darkened upon many a mud-built hovel 
from which languid creatures crept and began to stir amid 
the wide silences of empty streets. 

The Blue Nile pulsed against the bank, choking with the 
rich red silt from Abyssinia which would turn to wheat and 
cotton for children of the Nile in Lower Egypt. This had 
been his duty for so many thousand years that the ancient 
river pursued his drudgery in the changeless, patient way 
of the East. His thick waters rolled in eddies, against 
which the lateen sail of a lone noggur made no headway. 
The winds came puffy and uncertain, hot as the breath of 
a panting beast that had staggered across the desert, where 
there was never a drop of water or a veil of mist, or yet the 
sheen of leaf or green of growing things. The foremost 
winds halted at the river—came to a trembling stop. The 
lateen sail shivered and the noggur dropped backward with 
the current. Starving winds behind pushed the others 
onward, as famished cattle thrust their 
leaders from the drinking pool. Hot gasps 
blew into the faces of three white men 
who strolled along the embankment beside 
the river—Lyttleton Bey, McDonald 
Bimbashi and Colonel Spottiswoode, of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. A black shadow 
followed the planter three steps behind — 
Zack Foster Effendi, in southern dress of 
white linens and Panama hat that had 
once belonged to the boss. Zack had his 
own body-servant and a broad grin; his 
shifty eyes were taking in both sides of 
the road and showing their whites—tike 
a balky mule. 

Donkey-boys belabored their animals 
into a trot and stopped eagerly before 
them. Lyttleton, the older, heavier and 
tawnier of the British officers, shook his 
head. ‘‘Imshi! Imshi! Begone!” he said, 
not unkindly but finally, as one must 
speak to donkey-boys. The officers wore . 
dinner coats and soft white shirts, starch 
being unknown in the Sudan. While his 
British friends talked of cotton prospects in 
the far Gezira, the American found himself 
more interested in the awakening life of 
this desert capital. He walked between 
a double row of trees that overhung the 
broad white road which ran parallel with 
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the river. To his right were houses of sun-dried brick and 
some of wood, gazing out from palmy groves and irrigated 
gardens over their mudwalls, across the road into the 
river. These houses were British-built and modern, accord- 
ing to the Khartum idea; to the American they were less 
fascinating than Father Nile himself. 

Robed and turbaned Arabs dotted the embankment, 
with here and there some European official glad to lay aside 
his helmet for a straw hat when the sun went down. A 
Sudani girl squatted beside the water, flat-faced and black, 
with tribal gashes on her cheeks—a naked girl, except for 
her necklace and that transparent kirtle of loose strings 
which dangled like a portiére from the cord at her waist. 
Glistening and unabashed, she watched these foreign men. 

Khartum was waking; throughout the day men had 
slumbered on the roadway, dozed on the sidewalks, 
drowsed against the shade of low walls, slept like rag 
dummies with dirty turbans wound round their heads. 
Flies swarmed and buzzed and tickled their callous feet. 
Now they sat up and blinked. Date-sellers nodded beside 
their shallow baskets until twilight set them to sorting out 
their wares. A group of porters and donkey-boys gathered 
round two Berberines who played a game with bits of 
broken stone upon a checkerboard marked in the sand. A 
sakieh boy stopped to watch them; his oxen stopped, his 
wheel stopped, and the trickle of water ceased to flow. 
All day long—every day—through all the ages, the Nile 
wheel on the river’s brink has clicked, clicked, clicked; 
round and round the oxen trudge, inconceivably slow, 
while the boy clings to the end of a scarcely moving pole. 

Zack grinned. ‘‘Look yonder, Cun’l; you reckin dat 
boy thinks he’s ridin’ on a flyin’ jinny?” 

Through the lassitude of tepid hours this wheel turned 
round; its water jars rose from the river—slow—slow— 
slow—and emptied themselves into a trough; the stream 
disappeared under a mudwall into a garden where greedy 
soil drank it up. The boy roused himself, beat the oxen 
and started them jerkily on again. The jars rose rapidly 
and water gurgled as it hastened to feed the palms. 

Old, old women, naked to the waist, with skins of 
wrinkled rubber, plodded to and from the river bearing 
jars upon their heads, a never-ending file that began with 
the dawn of time. A camel sprawled awkwardly and laid 
its long neck like a suction hose to the river. Other camels 
knelt, with square iron tanks across their backs, while 
Egyptian drivers filled them for the soldiers. 

Colonel Spottiswoode tried to see everything, but did not 
observe the pairs of keen black eyes that were watching 
Zack. Zack did not see them, but the eyes saw and the 
lips of desert men muttered to one another. 

Behind his black Effendi, Said shuffled along, craving 
the world’s pardon for living in it; nevertheless, his furtive 
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glance conveyed a message of pride to every: 
Mussulman. One very old man, in dingy burns 
turban, stood close; he reached out and touched 
of Zack’s coattail. Zack wheeled, clutched the gi! 
in his pocket and hurried to the Colonel’s hei, 
seller of dates understood; the sakieh boy unf 
two tall, black Nigerines, who had come 
Tabira at Beni Yeb, they understood best of « 
folded arms, they saw the Great Teacher pass. I 
only the foreign unbelievers who could never un! 
Three sauntering unbelievers turned in at 
latticed gate in a yellow mudwall and p ( 
feathery avenue of what might have been huge }) 
plants. Arab servants at the gate rose, sali 
dropped on their haunches again. Their o 
stopped. McDonald beckoned to Zack to folly, 
Reliable tilted his nose high in the air and — a 
Said nodded triumphantly. The two Nigerini 
over and stood carelessly near the gate. . | 
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the calm of eternity they ga 
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people’s board. Silver gli 
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Dinner had almost ended, a 
—eight men—who spoke 
monosyllables; men who fi 
oppressiveness of Africa. The) 
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the candles, glasses fillec 
colored liqueurs. Cigar 
matches appeared; mer 
shoved back their chairs an 
tive columns of smoke arose; § 
among the shadows and som! 
upward through the shine. 

Zack Foster Effendi dined } 
grandeur at a table apart with) 
of hisown. Zack dined dil 
slunk down the darkened 
peeped to see what his mas 
Then he scurried back am 
other Arabs beyond the gate 
no bread with the unbeliever. 
alone. May Allah burn mj 
speak not the truth!” 


nd reconnaissance Said led one of the 
the street, so that all doubters might be 
“Behold!” whispered the Nigerine. ‘‘He 
the wine-cup forbidden by the Prophet.” 

3; yet the wine doth turn to milk within his 
proves the holy one.’’ Every Mussulman 
‘Zack’s wine was being changed to milk in his 
they were kind enough not to tell Zack. 
eDonald waited for a pause. ‘‘My dear 
‘ottiswoode, will you call the black man and let 
\}eneral Durham how he got three hundred 
mants for McGregor, on Beni Yeb plantation?” 
Durham—<Acting Sirdar—blue-eyed, grizzled, 
+h whalebone and covered with suntanned 
eneral Durham smiled. ‘“‘ Yes, Colonel Spottis- 
/t was an exploit worthy to be mentioned in the 
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olonel Spottiswoode and that 
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yvernor at home. He wants to 
Ne put those negroes to work 
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| not even grin; it was too slight 
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eS like hustlin’ for cotton 
mg dem Vicksburg niggers. I 
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| as Thad come a-mighty fur 
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{ed man at the head of the table refused to smile. 
eneed dervish fighter never missed a word; he 
idly, as if it were a military report. Zack kept 
the Colonel and blundered through to the end. 
vottiswoode thought the Britisher could not 
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a spear inthe Sudan. Durham’s mustache lowered above 
a pair of thin lips that looked like a gash across a block of 
granite. 

Colonel Spottiswoode felt that Zack’s story had gone 
wrong and attempted to help out. ‘‘When we left Beni 
Yeb, old Tabira and his Nigerines crowded to the land- 
ing; if we had not already got on board the boat we 
might have had trouble in bringing Zack away. They 
waved their hands and shouted that they would follow— 
Lyttleton, wasn’t that what they said?” 

Lyttleton only nodded, and Durham nodded too. 

The inexperienced McDonald thought of nothing 
except the help he would have in getting labor for their 
cotton experiment at Wadi Okar. That was his part of 
the show and he attended to it. Every Briton always 
attends to his own part of the show. 

Zack felt that he had been poured back into the jug, 
so he retired to his own table and nobody laughed as he 
went. McDonald spoke up inopportunely: ‘General, 
you agree that he will be of great service on Wadi Okar?”’ 

“Possibly, sir; possibly, if he can set those Shilluks 
and Dinkas to work. What about the Nigerines—if they 
go to Wadi Okar?”’ 


They Straightened Out the Knotted Links of Brass 


McDonald answered promptly: “‘They won’t come; 
it’s a month’s journey.” 

Durham shook his head. ‘‘Doesn’t matter. Tabira’s 
tribe has spent more than twenty years on this pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Ifancy a few months more will not stop 
him.” 

McDonald hadn’t thought of that—it had not occurred 
to Colonel Spottiswoode; but the possibility was in the 
mind of Lyttleton. The men at the table resumed their 
talk, two and two, in undertones. 

General Durham turned to the Italian at his left— 
Count di Favara, adventurer, ex-officer of the Foreign 
Legion in Algiers, refugee from the defeat in Abyssinia, 
who had served with the British at Majuba Hill. 

“Favara,” asked the General, “‘you tried some Chinese 
labor in the Niger basin, at—I forget the name of the 
place?” 

Di Favara—darker than an Arab, with his black beard 
trimmed to a point and a marvelous command of many 
languages—Di Favara leaned forward, smiling and said: 

““My dear Governor, the place is of no consequence.” 

Di Favara had a keen dramatic instinct which focused 
all attention upon himself. ‘‘We were trying to build a 
railroad around a certain waterfall—bare rock, much 
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blasting. White men shriveled under the heat and natives 
ran away from the work. We contracted with the Chinese 
Six Companies for three thousand coolies. Work? They 
were very devils for work! We needed devils; we were 
moving red-hot stones in hell. Chinamen died like flies — 
sunstroke, fever, reptiles and insects. We had agreed to 
ship every Chinese body home for burial. They did the 
embalming, put the bodies in coffins; and we stacked them 
on the river, where a boat came twice a week. More 
Chinamen died; others worked madly ahead of death. 
We were succeeding; we were building; death did not 
matter—until three Chinamen went fishing. Never before 
had any coolie taken a holiday. Two miles below our 
landing-place a little river tumbled into the big one; there, 
among the rocks, they found the bodies of their friends — 
some of their friends. As for the others—the crocodiles 
were said to be very, very fat! Those fishermen rushed 
back and spread the news. Every coolie stopped. That 
work is stopped to this day. Nobody will ever complete it. 
They held a meeting; we tried to pacify them. The 
At daylight 
three thousand yellow men, without food, guides or arms, 
marched out of camp, headed toward the sunrise. That 
mob started from middle Africa and 
went. shouting on their way to China.” 

Di Favara stopped; it was Colonel 
Spottiswoode who inquired: ‘‘ What 
became of them?”’ 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders: 
“Who knows? That was nine years ago. 
Last summer I was in Zanzibar. The 
Sultan has a lone Chinese slave that his 
traders captured in a razzia while sacking 
the village of a savage tribe. This coolie 
was pointed out to me—a solitary yellow 
man working placidly in a garden. Ma- 
donna mia! What tales that man could 
tell!’’ 

The Italian lighted another cigarette 
and let the imagination of his hearers 
run riot with those Chinese in the jungle. 

Colonel Spottiswoode stared at the man 
with the black beard. Nobody moved 
until Durham’s even voice asked another 
question: “‘Yes, I heard of that, but 
never believed it to be true. Did you 
know a man named Vinizzi—Balthazar 
Vinizzi?”’ 

Favara made a queer gesture of Latin 
assent: ‘‘ Yes; oh, yes. Vinizzi was every- 
where—a bold man, Balthazar, but not 
good—not good.”’ Evenin Favara’s code 
there were things which men should not 
do. Vinizzi had left nothing undone. 

The British governor stirred thecrushed 
ice in his créme de menthe. “Pardon my 
curiosity about Vinizzi. Did you ever 
hear that he had a necklace of interlaced 
rings for which our Government has 
been searching — an old Indian heirloom 
called the Tangle of Badar Khan, or the 
Seven-and-Seventy Rings?’”’ Durham 
was no diplomat. His blunt question 
startled the suave Italian. 

Fayara glanced up quickly, then down 
again. Then he leaned both elbows on 
the table and replied: ‘‘Ebbene, I will 
tell you. Why not? Vinizzi had that 
necklace while we were together in the 
Congo. It was of no value, but perilous 
to keep. Vinizzi delighted to do danger- 
ous things.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode looked from one 
man to the other with intense curiosity, 
which General Durham gratified. ‘“‘We never learned 
the history of this heirloom, except that the hill people of 
India said it had been a Mohammedan emblem, captured 
centuries ago by Badar Khan. It descended in the family 
of a certain prince from whom it was looted during our 
troubles. When peace came this prince made a special 
stipulation that we should return his trinket. That was 
easy. An Englishman had the thing in Algiers. When 
we sent for it the Englishman had disappeared. People 
said he was murdered. Others said no—that he had 


traveled south into the Kabail country. Then we heard 


that Seven-and-Seventy Rings was in the hands of a man 
named Balthazar Vinizzi in the Belgian Congo. Favara, 
what became of Vinizzi?”’ 

This was the second awkward question that General 
Durham had asked. For a moment the Italian held his 
tongue, then he laughed airily. “‘Why not? It is among 
friends. That night is three years gone. Vinizzi is dead. 
I think it was Yambio who killed him. Poor Balthazar !— 
but I shall tell you.” 

Durham the unimaginative sat rigidly upright in his 
chair; everybody else leaned forward and the Italian began: 

“Vinizzi commanded the post; I served under him. He 
had a sergeant named Yambio; nobody knew where 
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Yambio came from; it would have been 
unpleasant to inquire—that is the way of 
the Congo. But imagine him—the color 
of old ivory, the length of my arm taller 
than I, half robed, half bare, a giant fight- 
ing his Carthaginian galley against the 
Romans. Yambio might have been a 
prince—perhaps a pirate. We found him 
a marvel in controlling those blacks; he 
spoke their language and was a born soldier. 
He made me his friend. One day Yambio 
asked permission to bring his favorite wife 
to the post—a young girl from the Barcine 
desert. Vinizzi granted the unfortunate 
permission. Early one morning the young 
wife came—a mere child, smiling, very 
happy and beautiful. Vinizzi and two of 
his boon companions caught one glimpse 
of her, which was enough. Men must be 
amused in the Congo. He ordered me to 
take Yambio with a detachment and pro- 
ceed in all haste to the frontier—two days’ 
journey. Yambio did not protest; Allah 
had willed it so. He went with me, but 
was very silent. 

“Four days later we returned. His girl 
wife was not in Yambio’s hut. He heard 
a gruesome story—how she had been taken 
screaming to Vinizzi’s quarters. His blacks 
could tell him all—all in their own tongue. 
Yambio went straight to headquarters. 
There they were, Vinizzi and his cronies, 
sitting round a table, reckless with 
wine. Yambio demanded hiswife. Vinizzi 
pointed to an inner room. ‘She is there!’ 
he said. That was all. She was there, 
lying on the floor—not yet dead—but 
worse than dead. Yambio gathered the 
limp creature in his arms and strode out 
to the jungle. She died that night. Yam- 
bio buried her and went back to Vinizzi. 
How he looked, blocking that door, with 
arms folded, glaring at those men who sat 
about the table and sneered. Yambio 
spoke, very, very slowly: ‘Allah is just; 
and Allah sees the sorrow you have put 
upon his servant.’ That is all he said—I 
remember every syllable. He went about 
his duties and the post was quiet. 

“One sultry night two weeks afterward 
I was awakened by a hand that closed my 
mouth—‘Be still; you shall meet no harm!’ 
Yambio himself bound and gagged me, then 
set a guard upon me in the forest. I heard 
no shots; there were none—the knife is 
more deadly; and the knife is silent. I 
heard a scream: just one—short, sharp— 
the shriek of poor Balthazar! It was not 
like him to ery aloud. What could Yambio 
have done to extort a scream? I do not 
know. Then fire came, all at once—burst 
from every native tukul and from the 
quarters. At morning there was no army 
post—only the ashes of a place accurst. 
Yambio conducted me to the seacoast. 
So I left the Congo. It could have hap- 
pened only in this land.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode breathed hard; 
the Italian was speaking truly. The stark 
white moon had sunk behind the house and 
only the stars looked down, stars that were 
used to looking down upon what happened 
in Africa. Silence—silence except for that 
maddening, persistent click, click, click of 
the waterwheel beside the Nile. Colonel 
Spottiswoode knew that oxen were trudging 
round and round, that water flowed, the 
boy slept; that all things went on just the 
same in Africa. He glanced at the Italian 
and shivered. Those men who had served 
long in the Sudan, face to face with its 
uncompromising necessities, had blunted 
the keen edge of their imaginations. Dur- 
ham pursued the practical idea that was 
uppermost in his mind: ‘‘Favara, do you 
know what became of the Tangle?’ 

Favara spread out his palms with an 
almost imperceptible gesture of ignorance. 
“No; nor what became of anything. Yam- 
bio spoke no word upon our long journey to 
the coast. We climbed together to the 
ship’s deck; he touched my hand, then 
kissed his own, after the fashion of his 
people. Turning, he sprang overboard 
headlong—and neverreappeared. EH finito.”’ 

When Favara said calmly, “It is fin- 
ished!’’ he nodded to the Nubian waiter, 
who refilled his brandy glass; and silence 
fell again—thick, overburdened silence, 
through which they heard the sakieh’s 
clicking beside the river. 

Durham persisted: ‘I have a reason. 
This necklace has lately been heard of in 
Omdurman; a crippled beggar is said to 
have it—a holy man, called El Hadj 
Nejuma.”’ 

To which Lyttleton added quickly: 


'| “That’s the man whose hands and feet 


were cut off by the Khalifah? 
him.” 


I’ve seen 
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Colonel Spottiswoode spoke up: ‘“‘He 
should be easy to find. Couldn’t you send 
over and get it? It’s just across the river.” 

Durham smiled. ‘‘My dear Colonel 
Spottiswoode, it might as well be just 
across the Milky Way. No Mohammedan 
would tell us of it—there’s no human way 
to locate that necklace!” 

“Perhaps it may turn up,” the Colonel 
suggested. “I should like to hear more 
about it.” 

“Turn up? Oh, yes; it may turn up— 
around the neck of some holy man—per- 
haps a Mahdi, who will have ten thousand 
dervishes flashing their spears beside him. 
That’s what these sacred relics mean. You 
are planning to visit Omdurman tomorrow? 
Look at the people, look at the place, 
smell it; but more than that, feel it—feel 
the sullen mystery of its heat-mad people— 
and then tell me whether you would want 
to have them roused.” 


Thenext afternoon Colonel Spottiswoode 
and McDonald, with Zack and Said, took 
the little toy tramear that clatters to the 
ferry and crossed into Omdurman, that 
mud-and-dung city to which the Khalifah 
enjoined a pilgrimage, forbidding the age- 
old pilgrimage to Mecca. It was a city of 
pillage and massacre and mysterious death. 
In its narrow alleys the artisans worked; 
across its scorching spaces the fluttering 
robes moved swiftly. It was a holy city of 
unholy odors and stagnant wells; a laby- 
rinth where anything might happen; a city 
that bore a terrible reputation, even for 
Africa! 

Before dusk fell again upon Khartum 
the American had returned and hurried 
to General Durham’s house. He passed 
through the garden where they had dined 
the previous night; in daylight it seemed 
dingy and glary. The General sat inside 
at his desk. 

“General, I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting you, but have you seen my negro, 
old man Zack, who was here last night?” 

“No; what’s the matter? Is he gone?” 

“He is missing and we can’t find him.” 

“Can’t find him? Where did you see 
him last?” 

“In Omdurman. The Arabs crowded 
round him and we got separated. I 
thought he would come back to the hotel— 
or here.” 

The British General sprang up, clapped 
his hands and shouted “Wahid!” An 
Egyptian orderly appeared; the General 
gave sharp orders in Arabic. Then he sent 
for an Irish sergeant. ‘“‘If anything is 
wrong we can’t depend upon these Moham- 
medans—especially where it touches their 
religion.”” So he ordered Sergeant Flynn 
to find the negro. 

Having dispatched his men to the four 
corners of two cities, he turned to Colonel 
Spottiswoode. ‘How did it happen? Give 
me the details.” 

The American could not comprehend 
why such a hullabaloo should be stirred. 
“We were passing through an alley where 
men squatted on the ground making camel- 
saddles, with frames like sawbucks. Zack 
and I watched them for a while, then started 
to the corner of a wide roadway and saw a 
train of camels ridden by naked negroes— 
great, big fellows. Zack must have taken 
4 er a circus parade and lagged behind to 
ook.” 

“Suspicious?” remarked the General 
curtly. 

“Oh, no; our negroes always do that 
on circus day;. we’ve got to let ’em go. 
McDonald and I both noticed that the 
crowd of Arabs began to get bigger where 
we were. Zack was in the thickest. Not 
one of them spoke a word that I could hear, 
but they were all watching Zack. I took 
my eyes off of him for a moment to look at 
the caravans from Darfur and Kordofan. 
When I glanced back again his helmet had 
disappeared and the servant, Said, was 
missing. McDonald and I tried to find out 
which way he had gone; a very respectable- 
looking Arab directed us to a crooked alley. 
We went that way and got lost.” 

“That man sent you wrong inten- 
tionally.” 

““Yes; I think he deliberately misled us. 
Anyhow, the negro could not be found. 
We spent two hours searching for him; and 
then we supposed he had come back here. 
His servant was with him and he couldn’t 
get lost.” 

““He’s not lost; nobody gets lost here— 
accidentally. Answer me, Colonel Spottis- 
woode,” the veteran demanded; ‘‘what do 
you know about that black? Where did he 
come from?” 
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“Where did he come from? He’s just a 
common, ordinary negro—came from ’most 
anywhere. I don’t know.” 

“Mohammedan, of course?’’ 

“Mohammedan? No; we have no 
Mohammedan negroes.” 

“Of what religion is he?” 

“Baptist, Isuppose—Methodist, maybe.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s a Chris- 
tian—a negro Christian?’’ 

“Zack’s not enough Christian to hurt.’ 

“Where did you get him?” 

“Just picked him up.” 

“Where?” 

““At home, rambling around. He’s a 
faithful negro and knows my ways—that’s 


| why I brought him along.” 


“How is it he has his own servant 
and A 

In spite of General Durham’s seriousness 
the American planter could not restrain a 
laugh. This was a novel sidelight on the 
British attitude. “‘He has a servant, yes. 
That measly Arab keeps him out of trouble. 
I had no more than left New York before 
I found that I must wait on Zack instead 
of having him wait on me—so I appointed 
Said as a sort of guardian.”’ 

“Keep him out of trouble?” 


“He’s such a fool; and he went blunder- | 


ing around until I was afraid he might get 
hurt.” 

Durham walked up and down the room 
unconvinced. “‘ He’s getting usinto trouble. 


I don’t like that affair at Beni Yeb. There’s | 


a madness in this Sudan sun that addles the 
brains of men. Two of Tabira’s Nigerines 
have already followed him to Khartum. 
Do you know what that means? I do. No 
doubt they were in that crowd at Omdur- 
man, spreading news among the people. 
Suppose your negro should take it into his 
head to start arow? There'll be plenty of 
madmen ready to hail him as a Prophet.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode laughed outright, 
then stopped short. ‘‘General Durham, 
you don’t seem to understand negroes.” 

“And you don’t understand Moham- 
medans.” 

“But that old negro is as harmless as a 
baby.” 

“So was Mohammed Achmet. Yet he 
raised a war and built an empire that killed 
from five to eight millions of people.’ 

“Raised a war? Zack never could raise 
anything but cotton—and mighty little of 
that.” 

“We shall see—we shall see! Unless he 
has been safely hid, my men will find him 
within an hour.” 


Zack Foster Effendi was not safely hid 
and he did not wait for anybody to find 
him. He found himself in less time than 
an hour. ‘‘Whar’s de Cun’l?”” Both men 
heard that voice outside the gate. Old 
Reliable strode in with his helmet in his 
hand, wiping his face with a red handker- 
chief. Said dropped on his haunches at the 
gate as if nothing had happened. Glances 
were exchanged between lowered eyes; the 
date-sellers did not look up from their bas- 
kets. The two Nigerines stood contemplat- 
ing the river. 

General Durham fastened his eyes upon 
Old Reliable’s sweaty black face that 
seemed to conceal nothing; but the British 
had learned that they never saw beneath 
the skins of these people. The negro burst 
out in wrath: 

“Cun’l, dem niggers got me cut off fum 
you-all over yonder. You tole me to keep 
side-an’-side wid you-all, an’ I wuz doin’ it; 
but when dem camels come along I jes’ 
nacherly looked at ’em a minute; an’ de 
fus’ thing I knowed dere was sech a crowd 
I couldn’t git nowhar. You-all was gone, 
an’ I hollers to dis nigger Said: ‘Which 
way did de Cun’] go?’ And ’peared like he 
couldn’t understan’ nothin’ till a big yaller 
feller come up an’ p’inted us de wrong way. 
Dat crowd kep’ shovin’ an’ shovin’ till us 
got wedged in one o’ dem crookety alleys 
an’ couldn’t go neither way.” 

“Why didn’t you come home?”’ 

“Couldn’t come nowhar, Cun’l; whole 
passel o’ dem folks jes’ crowded roun’ an’ 
p’inted at me.” 

“What did they say?”’ demanded Gen- 
eral Durham so abruptly that Zack jerked 
for breath. 

“Lordy, mister! couldn’t nobody tell 
what dem niggers wuz sayin’. Dey jes’ 
jabber, jabber, jabber—all at de same time. 
I tried to shove through ’em an’ git back 
to de big road, but ’twarn’t no use. Dey 
kep’ pushin’ an’ crowdin’ an’ shovin’ till 
dey got me furder an’ furder fum whar de 
Cun’] was at. ’Peared to me like some of 
’em wanted to crowd me plumb down to de 
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Campbell’s Soups in the house. 

“To start with, you have just the soup you 
want; and just as good as I could make 


it. You don’t wait a minute for it either. 
Then think how many other ways I use 
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“That salmi of mutton you are so fond of, I make 
with Campbell’s Mutton Broth. I make the lamb 
croquettes with Campbell’s Bouillon; and the 
Hungarian goulash with Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup. And— oh, there’s no end of good recipes 
where these soups are exactly what I need. 


“Of course I buy them by the dozen. That’s the only 
sensible way. And see how I cut down the bills.” 
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It is so simple children learn to operate it 
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expert—possesses phenomenal strength and 
durability. 

No Cash Until You See It—until you try 
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one month’s rent down; it will earn its own 
way thereafter. 

Stop Paying in 10 Months—no interest— 
no chattel mortgage—no collectors—no 
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typewriter value ever given—the best sell- 
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GENTLEMEN:— Please ship me a Model No. 3 
Oliver, with standard equipment, for trial. 
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| the white men looked up. 


| on a barge. 
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fur end o’ de street. An’ d’rec’ly one ole 
man, in a long blue nightshirt an’ a big 
head-hankcher, he step out an’ lif’ up his 
han’; den all of ’em shet up whilst he 
makes ’em a speech. An” he bowed to me 
mighty nice. He was sholy one polite ole 
man. He must ha’ been tellin’ ’em to git 
out 0’ my way an’ lemme go back. About 
dat time another ole cripple feller—pow’ ful 
dirty—he hobbles up; an’ ev’ybody kep’ 
mighty still whilst he throws dis here thing 
roun’ my neck. Den dey all hollered. 
’Tain’t nothin’ ’cept a bunch o’ skeeter-bar 
rings—an’ rusty at dat. Huh!” 

Zack drew something from his pocket 
and dropped it disgustedly on the table— 
a tangle of brass rings, which might: have 
belonged to a low-class dancing girl. 

“‘Dat’s de time when dey all commenced 
to kneel down an’ butt deir heads ’ginst de 
groun’.”’ 

“Knelt down and butted their heads 
against the ground, eh?”’ repeated General 
Durham with emphasis. 

“Yas, suh, Guv’nor—yas, suh. Dat’s de 
Gawd’s troof! Dey shore done it for a fae’, 
an’ blocked de road so nobody couldn’t 
pass. Dat ole cripple man he sot ’em 
plumb crazy.” 

“Old crippled man, you say? What did 
he look like?”’ 

‘He look mighty cur’ous. Never had no 
hands, nor yit no feet —all of ’em cut smack 
off; but dat nigger shore did scramble 
mightily on his nubbins. Ev’ybody stood 
out de way an’ shet up when he commenced 
to talk.” 

“El Hadj Nejuma!’”’ Durham exclaimed. 
Then he snatched up the tangle of brass 
which Zack had tossed upon the table. “By 
the nine gods, Spottiswoode, look! Look 
at this! The Seven-and-Seventy Rings of 
Badar Khan!” 

Even Colonel Spottiswoode began to 
catch the infection of his excitement. They 
leaned over the table, put their heads 
together and straightened out the knotted 
links of brass. It took shape as a necklace, 
curiously wrought, an interlacing of many- 
sized rings. Zack shuffled round from one 
side of the table to the other; neither of 
Lyttleton and 
McDonald hurried in; they had heard 
of Zack’s disappearance, but, seeing him 


| standing there, they transferred their cu- 


riosity to the recovered heirloom. Other 


_ officers arrived, many of them—some in 


khaki, some in linens—just as the disquiet- 
ing news had found them. Zack, in the 
Sirdar’s rooms, was far less thrilling than 
a possible Prophet at large, hidden in Om- 


| durman; so they crowded to the table and 


paid no attention to him. 

“Huh! Now ain’t dat jes’ like white 
folks?—makin’ all dat humbug over some 
skeeter-bar rings! Huh!” There being 
nobody to talk with, Old Reliable straggled 
off—like a camel that has slipped his 
hobble-string. Downthe avenue he strolled, 
looking back now and then to see if the 


| white folks were going to call him. Every 
| Arab at the gate rose promptly and sa- 


laamed, which tickled Zack into good hu- 
mor again. So he went out smilingly and 
sat down upon the riverbank to watch the 
Gippy soldiers who were loading donkeys 
Zack loved to see those yellow 
negroes work, but he sniffed in contempt at 
their uniforms. 

General Durham was taking counsel of 
his officers and friends. ‘‘ Lyttleton, what 
do youthink? Shall we let this negro stay 
in the Sudan and take a chance? Or had 
we better ask Colonel Spottiswoode to send 


; him home?” 


If Lyttleton had been a Roman general 
he would have done as Fabius did. ‘‘ You 
know, Governor, I always advise the safer 
course—take no chances with these people. 
This black man seems to get them excited.” 

“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon.” 
Colonel Spottiswoode arose and spoke most 
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earnestly. “‘I regret this annoyance. 
course I cannot understand the Sudan, but 
I do know that this old negro will never 
make trouble for anybody except himself — 
orme. He’s forgot all about that necklace; 
and ——” 

““What’s that?” Every officer wheeled 
and faced toward the gate. Outside a cry 
uprose—a wild excited cry from many 
Arab throats. For a moment Lyttleton 
and the General looked at each other, 
sickened with memories of what that cry 
had meant. Sergeant Flynn, the redheaded 
Irishman, came running in. As he passed 
Moriarity he grinned—‘‘ Hell to pay!”’— 
then froze his face and saluted the General. 

“What is it, Flynn?” 

“That bloomin’ naygur, sor. 
makin’ a row over him.” 

In the first rush, side by side with Gen- 
eral Durham, the American planter passed 
the gate. Not a servant waited on his 
haunches—all gone. The embankment was 
thronged with batlike Arabs darting here 
and there. From afar off in the native 
quarters came the patter of bare feet, the 
flutter of rags and the muttering of voices. 
Donkey-boys left their beasts; date-sellers 
forsook their baskets; the sakieh had 
stopped. Everybody crowded along the 
riverbank. Zack was not in sight. 

In sturdy bounds Colonel Spottiswoode 
crossed the road and forced an opening into 
the crowd, following the direction of every 
eye. Men ran along the edge of the water 
and shouted. One boy came swimming 
back with Old Reliable’s helmet. The 
Colonel saw five heads bobbing up and 
down in the thick red water. One of thase 
heads was Zack’s. Four brawny brown men 
struggled around him, battling with the 
current. A Gippy threw them a rope from 
the barge. Four near-naked Arabs dragged 
Zack up the slippery bank, dripping, muddy, 
hatless and enraged. 

“Zack! What the devil are you doing?” 

Old Reliable took his helmet from the 
proud boy and carefully smoothed out the 
ribbons. “Huh! I come putty nigh fallin’ 
in de water. Lordy! Cun’l, you oughter 
seed what a big catfish dat wuz! An’ he 
got away—right yonder.” 

“What is that? What is that?” de- 
manded Lyttleton. 

“How was it, Zack—all this row?” 


They’re 


“Cun’l, I warn’t meddlin’ wid nobody— | 


warn’t payin’ ’em no min’; jes’ settin’ dar 
watchin’ dat boy tryin’ to ketch a fish. 
D’rec’ly he made a big holler an’ I seen 
him rastlin’ wid a fish longer’n he wuz. 
Cose I couldn’t set still den. I jumped 
down de bank an’ made one grab at dat 
fish; an, bein’ he was so slippery an’ de 
bank so slippery, I nacherly went right on 
in. Dese niggers ain’t got no sense; dey 
oughter lemme ’lone—I kin swim; but dey 
hopped in an’ hopped in, an’ kep’ ahoppin’ 
in. Dey jes’ grabbed holt o’ my arms an’ 
laigs, till I couldn’t swim nowhar. Dat’s 
what made de humbug. Lordy! Cun’l, 
dat shore was one big ole catfish!” 

Lyttleton said nothing—nothing what- 
ever. He watched those Arab faces and 
caught the relaxing temper of the mob. 
Durham stood like an iron man until 
Lyttleton touched his arm. ‘‘Come, Gen- 
eral. It’s all over. Don’t you see they’re 
beginning to smile?” 

The mass of Arabs began to melt away — 
singly, in groups of twos and threes. The 
two Nigerines looked amazed; they stood 
apart and whispered. Of the others, some 
shook their heads, some even laughed and 
showed their teeth. 

*“Cun’1, I don’t ax you to believe me wid- 
out you seen it—but dat catfish wuz more 
longer dan what I is!” 

Before Colonel Spottiswoode drove him 
from the river to get some dry clothes 
Zack stopped for one last, long, regretful 
look at the bubbly waters where the prize 


catfish had disappeared. 
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> use Crisco 


: OMEN everywhere 
have been writing us 
about the remark- 

le results which they are 

tting with Crisco. In order 
at every user of Crisco 
ty be just as successful, we 
ve the few concise direc- 
ns which may be needed. 


‘o not keep Crisco in a refrigerator. 
‘he best results are secured when it is 
spt at the ordinary temperature of a 
‘om. Then it will be firm, neither too 
‘ft nor too hard, but of just the proper 
snsistency to work into flour. 


r cake-making 


"hen using Crisco instead of butter, 
ie a little less. Then add salt to com- 
msate for the salt which is used in 
itter to give it added flavor. Use the 
me care in ‘“‘creaming"’ that you 
ould with butter. 


making pastry 

Yhen used where you would lard, use 
he-fifth less. Have the Crisco at room 
mperature and it will mix_ readily. 
| Crisco is used when it is hard, there 
danger of using more than is neces- 
ty. Try chopping it in with a knife 
ad see what good results you secure. 

+ deep frying 

eat the Crisco until a bread crumb 
ill become golden brown as follows: 
) seconds—doughnuts, fritters, etc. 

) croquettes, fishballs, etc. 

French fried potatoes, etc. 
sconds can be counted thus: one hun- 
ved and one, one hundred and two, etc. 
fter being used for frying, Crisco 
‘ould be strained through cheese cloth; 
‘em it can be re-used two and three 
mes as often as lard. 


‘new users of Crisco 


jould your results not be wholly sat- 
‘actory, try varying your way of using 
tisco. Crisco has been tested so ex- 
u y that it reasonably can be 
id that unsatisfactory results will not 
+ the fault of the product. 

D your usual recipes. You will se- 
te truly remarkable results, the finest 
iS you ever have eaten. 


co Recipes. These show you the 

of using Crisco in your everyday 

1d explain marry other advantages 

rile for a copy. 

HE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
_ Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 


| of his department, was in the right. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


at USED to keep pretty sharp after all my 
department heads in the matter of little 
economies,’’ said a Broadway merchant to 
me the other day. ‘‘It seemed to me that 


in big things no one could do better; but’ 


I thought I kept seeing little ways in which 
leaks could be stopped and money saved. 
I always told them to talk back freely if 
they thought I was wrong; and sometimes 
one of them showed me I was mistaken, 
and that he, with his fuller local knowledge 
He 
was a sensible chap—took everything in 
just the right spirit, whether he thought 
criticism was called for or not; and I let 
him know that I always wanted his full 
opinion in return. One day, when I had 
pointed out something that needed to be 
done differently, he said: ‘I’ll change it at 
once.’ And, being a man of few words, I 
thought that was all he was going to say; 
but as I turned away he added, with a 
trifle of hesitation and almost the ghost of 
a smile: ‘If you really want me to give my 
own ideas I can show something in your 
own office by which you are making a 
bigger loss than this.’ 

““T was interested and swung right back 
at him with a question. It had always 
seemed to me that my office was managed 
just about right; so I felt sort of nettled; 
and I guess I must have showed it, for he 
drew back into himself again with: 

“**T know it’s not in my department.’ 

“*Out with it!’ I said. ‘You’ve got a 
good idea or you wouldn’t have spoken.’ 

“Well, I try to make men do things in 
the shortest possible time—and I’d apply 
that rule to your office.’ 

“T almost spluttered, for I was very 
much surprised. You see, I had been so 
proud of the way my office men—right 
there under my own eyes—did their work. 

“*Just what do you mean?’ I said.” 


A Leak in the Private Office 


“Yesterday I sat there for half an hour 
waiting to see you—you sent word I should 
wait.’ I saw that glimmer of a smile again, 
and I knew he was thinking that if I had 
had aperfectly good office system I wouldn’t 
have had that lost time; but there he was 
wrong, for that’s a kind of lost time that 


-ean’t always be avoided. 


““*T was near one of your highest-priced 
men; he was dictating and I couldn’t help 
hearing a good deal he was saying. And he 
was using too many words—was too long- 
winded; and I knew what I should say 
if one of our own men spent twice the time 
at a job that he ought. I thought: ‘‘He’s 
wasting valuable time, and there’s going 
to be more time spent in typing out the 
needlessly long letters; and there’ll be bigger 
sheets of paper and more pencils, and more 
wear and tear on the typewriters.’’’ 

“*Hold on! Hold on!’ I said; and I had 
to grin when I realized that the man who 
was handing me this line of talk was about 
the very last one that I should have ex- 
pected to have opinions as to letter writing. 
Why, his reports, when he had to make any 
in writing, were about the limit in brevity — 
they weren’t writing at all! Then it struck 
me all at once just how foolish I had 
been, for I saw in a flash that his reports 
were really models—always clear and cour- 
teous; and I had never appreciated them! 

“T began to look into the matter of 
letter writing at once by going over the 
letter copies of the different men, and I saw 
that most of them were really very much 
too long. The ease of dictating is apt to 
get men into the talk habit; a man is 
likely to take a good many words to say a 
thing if he just talks along—just turns the 
faucet and lets the words run. So I called 
the men together—all who had letters to 
write—and gave a little talk on the sub- 
ject, pointing out the heavy and constant 
loss of time and money—just as the 
department head had handed it out to 
me—and urging more care. I said strongly 
that all curtness must be avoided—that 
there must be no falling off in politeness; 
but explained that, by getting the habit of 
it, conciseness could be cultivated to the 
very considerable advantage of the house. 
And I also pointed out that brevity and 
conciseness, without bluntness or dis- 
courtesy, would make us more popular 
with the people receiving our letters; for 
no one wants to read letters of four hun- 
dred words when fifty or a hundred words 


would cover the matter; no one wants to 
wade through two pages when one page 
would be enough.”’ 

“And the result?” I asked. 

“Fine!’’ he said. ‘“‘Of course there are 
temperamental differences in men, and 
some can’t help using more words than 
others, especially if they are past their 
young years before they are called upon to 
brace up; but any man who is at all worth 
while can brace up. Though I pay special 
attention to explaining the ideas to the 
younger men, I keep it fresh in the minds 
of all; and I am proud of the higher 
average of both brevity and excellence in 
the letters that go out of my office; for 
brevity, with the right kind of man, means 
forcefulness too.” 

Recently a big Western corporation, in 
an effort to economize on office time, 
ordered its clerical force ‘to cut their letters 
short by omitting “‘ Dear sir’’ and ‘‘ Yours 
very truly”; but rudeness and the refusal 
to live up to accepted civilized standards of 
intercourse can never make for good econ- 
omy. It spoils the man who uses rude 
forms and it annoys the man to whom they 
are addressed. How vastly better to aim 
at the systematic cultivation of brevity! 
I know a man in Philadelphia whose rise 
has been rapid and phenomenal; his letters 
are not only models of brevity but at the 
same time always are sure to contain—even 
the shortest—some happy phrase or apt 
turn of words that makes the recipients 
read them with pleasure. 

In the filing of letters a big New York 
house has instituted a clever scheme. Like 
all up-to-date houses, it long since did 
away with the old-fashioned letter-copying 
books and, instead, has all letters written 
in duplicate, with carbon paper, after 
which the copy goes into the file along 
with the letter it answers. The total of 
letters is great from half a dozen differ- 
ent departments, but there is a necessary 
office policy in filing everything in one 
file—a huge file, of many sections, through 
any initial of which it takes a long time to 
look. It occurred one day to a clever office 
man that the work of reference would be 
very greatly simplified by having the 
copies made on paper of different colors for 
the different departments—white for one, 
gray for another, blue for another, and so 
on. Then, with the knowledge of which 
department had cognizance of the particu- 
lar subject, the seeker for filed corre- 
spondence, turning to the A’s or B’s or 
R’s, would need only to look for the partic- 
ular color of that department to find what 
letters were sent and, attached to them, 
what letters were received. 


A Simplified Filing System 


“Tt would be too risky to try,’’ said the 
office manager to me, “‘if it were to depend 
upon the stenographer’s changing from 
color to color, for there would certainly be 
mistakes in choosing the right copy paper; 
and letters would be practically lost if 
filed under the wrong color, because the 
seeker would not look under the wrong 
ones. Therefore the departments do not 
interchange stenographers and each stenog- 
rapher is supplied with only one color of 
paper for copies; or, if a girl is ever trans- 
ferred for a day or a week, it is seen to that 
for that time she is given only the right 
color of the temporary department. The 
whole thing works out thoroughly well, for 
our business requires a great deal of look- 
ing up of past correspondence; and now it 
is greatly simplified and much money is 
actually saved by saving time.” 

For economy in the sending of letters at 
least one device has been invented that 
actually seals and stamps envelopes and 
records the number of stamps used. En- 
velopes, with letters inclosed, ready to be 
sealed and stamped, are fed into the ma- 
chine which moistens the flap and presses 
it tight; then moistens and attaches a 
stamp; then records the fact that a stamp 
has been used, and then places the en- 
velope on a receiving board and stacks it 
with other envelopes, ready for delivery to 
the post-office! Through such a machine 
it is possible to run thousands of letters 
an hour instead of having them stuck and 
stamped more or less carelessly, and with 
the absorption of much time, by office girls 
or boys. 
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Beautiful New Summer Dresses 


‘om at Bargain Prices 


35G 195. A Charming 
» Little Peplum Frock 
% for dress wear, made of 
fine sheer Embroid- 
ered Cotton Voile 
and rich Cluny § 
. lace. Waist 
isdesigned 
in bolero effect J 

with graceful 

low cut neck, 
4 and is law. 


re Cluny lace 


indem- | 


‘ 
‘) ev 


of embroidered voile 
f with pretty Cluny | 
/ lace cuffs. Dress | 
buttons through in the | 
back where it is dain- ] 
tily lace trimmed. Waist ] 
and skirt are joined by | 
aCluny lace girdle. The ] 
peplumhangsloosefrom 
the skirt andiscompos- ] 
ed of Cluny insertion 
alternated with panels 
of embroidery, and is ] 
handsomely edged 
with heavy Cl 
The skirt is of 
broidered voile and 
is laid in small tucks 
from waist line t 


part of skirt 
plays a wide 
Cluny lace ir 
all around, and 
the bottom is finis 
ed with a deep hem ] 
¢ otf plain voile. The 
dainty material used j 
in this dress may 
; be easily washed, 


which makes 
: 


the dress 
a most de- 
sirable selec- 
tion for wear 


during warm 
weather 
& Whiteonly. 
Special § 
OT LE Cy 
Mail or 
Express 
Charges 
Paid by us 


$5.98 
far 


85G196. AThorough- 
ly Stylish Dress, one of 
the season's newest models, 
made of a very good quality 
Satin Foulard in a pretty #ON% 
polka dot pattern. The § : 
waistis designed withthe 
popular sewed-insleeves, Qe; 
armholes being defined Si: 
by a tuck. Sleeves are short 
and are finished with turn-back 
cuffs of self-material. Front of 
waist shows two smart little tabs 
of white messaline trimmed with 
contrasting messaline loops and 
fancy metal buttons. The &£ : 
Dutch neck displays dainty ke 

eer, 

é 


washable collar of Venise em- 
broidery, and the jaunty but- 

terfly messaline tie is includ 
ed. Skirt has the fashionable 
raised Empire waist line, 
and has a tull length tuck 
from waist line to hem 
which is trimmed at the 

bottom with four self-cov- ff 


ered buttons. The dress 
fastens invisibly in the 
back. Comes in black, 


navy blue, Copenhagen 
blue, ora charming shade 
of brown with white polka 
dots in each case, Spe- 
cial price, Mail or Ex- 


Bret py ase 90.98 
About Sizes 


Ladies dresses come in 
two proportions, regular 
sizes 32 to 44 bust, skirt 
length 40 inches: Also 
in sizes to fit misses and 
small women, 32 to 38 
bust, skirt length 38 
inches. Skirts are finished 
with basted hems to permit 
home alteration if necessary. 


y No. 
35 6196 
$6.98 


Be Sure to Write for Our Catalogue 


It shows ALL We will gladly send 
the Latest it FREE on 
New York request 
Styles in 
Wearing 
Apparel 


Express 
Charges to 
your town 

no matter 


refund your money 


Send f Send for 
FREE ESELLAS HESS &. © “i: 
Catalogue | WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS Catalogue 
To-Day NEW YORK CITY N.Y. To-Day 


T is Quality in the 

fite---not type gor 
style—that determines 
the Mileage and wear 
you will receive. 


‘Diamond ‘Tires are 
made in a// types (the 
Straight Side type in- 
cluded), in a// szzes, 
to fit every style of rim, 
and, neers Moothw 
Gem tethyi c.) ballon as 
and ‘**Grip’’ treads. 


You can get in Dia- 
mond Tires avy type 
_ that you want—and in any Diamond 
tire that you choose you will get 
what no other tire can give you—the 
Greatest Mileage and the dest service 
that can be built into a tire of that type. 


The phenomenal success of the Diamond Safety 
Tread Tire has proved that car owners have a keen 
eye for tire values. 


Here is a rugged tire that is built by adding a thick, 
heavy tread on top of the regular smooth tread Diamond 
Tire. It is a real non-skid tire based on a correct 
understanding of the skid problem. Its principle is 
fundamentally different from that of any other tire. 


It prevents a skid by cutting through and cleaning 
away the film of mud, water or grease on the pave- 
ment, exactly as a squeegee window cleaner dries a 
pane of glass. It is a year round tire that insures 
safety when safety is needed and a tire that gives even 
greater mileage than the smooth tread Diamond Tires. 


: 
E 
| 
| 
: | 
E 
i 


| In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, there are 54 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond Service means more than 
merely selling tires; it means taking care of Diamond tire users. 


The Diamond Rubber @mpany 


We Could build them Cheaper, But we Won't 
We Would build them Better, But we Can't 
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EVENING POST 


Speed is the great point aimed at with 
any such machine, for speed is important 
in establishments that mail myriads of 
letters daily; but also it is intended to do 
away with any waste of postage stamps—a 
little leak that has made big totals in 
many an Office. It is so easy to take a 
stamp; and it seems so tiny a thing that 
when stamps are on tap they disappear 
much faster than the business needs 
demand! Many large houses have estab- 
lished the custom of having every letter 
stamped by just one individual—a thor- 
oughly trusted one, and perhaps, as in one 
large place I have in mind, a man past his 
prime, but of undimin’shed loyalty, who 
has become almost a pensioner. He 
watches every stamp like a watchdog. 
“T ean hardly pry a stamp out of him 
myself!’’ said the head of the concern. 
And the house, with an increasing corre- 
spondence, spends very considerably less 
than it used to do for this single item. 
No time was lost by putting the whole 
matter of stamping and mailing in his 
hands. 

Another big house I knew of, angered 
by stamp losses, has put up the belligerent 
notice: ‘‘No stamps issued without a 
requisition !’’ —which is not-only needlessly 
offensive—and it is always good policy 
not to offend one’s office staff if it can be 
avoided—but points out a cumbersome 
and time-losing system. 


Wasted Office Supplies 


Every large office feels the need at times 
of sending out circular letters that should, 
if possible, have the appearance of being 
written individually to the recipients. 

It is difficult, however, to prepare 
printed sheets, or multipled sheets, upon 
which addresses can be so placed as to 
seem an original part of the letter; the 
intent being, of course, to save the time 
and expense of typewriting thousands of 
letters. Numerous have been the more or 
less successful attempts to fill this need in 
a quick and economical way; and now an 
inventor has made a machine by which 
complete letters are printed at one stroke, 
from a set-up form, right through a type- 
writer ribbon that is eight inches wide— 
turning off, therefore, from a set-up form, 
actually typewritten letters, to which 
names and addresses may be added, 
through ribbons of the same color, on 
regular typewriters. Nor is it only finan- 
cial economy that is arrived at, but it is 
possible at any time to turn out a great 
mass of circular but apparently individual 
letters on extremely short notice, this 
time element being of special importance 
when circumstances unexpectedly arise 
calling for rush action in getting letters off. 

It is becoming more and more custom- 
ary to watch closely the cost and waste of 
general office supplies. ‘‘It used to be,” 
said a merchant to me, ‘‘when concerns 
were smaller and office forces smaller, that 
there was little to save in such things com- 
pared with the advantages of having the 
few members of the staff feel as if they were 
part of the house. There are times when 
there is a distinct advantage to a house in 
the feeling that comes to an employee who 
writes a personal letter on the company’s 
paper. He feels a sense of pride in setting 
himself before a friend as a part of the 
house—he is proud of thus letting it be 
seen that he is a part of the great establish- 
ment of A vB & Company, but 
in the larger offices that have become so 
common such a line of permitted waste 
would be a heavy tax on a concern, and 
the leak must be stopped. For my own 
part, I have a system of requisition for any 
needed supplies, stamps included; and the 
stockkeeper keeps a record of what is 
furnished to each desk. As eachman knows 
that it is merely a part of the regular 
oftice policy, applied to every one, there 
can be no personal feeling in the matter—or 
if there is the man isn’t the right kind. 

“But the important thing to watch is 
not only how many supplies are used but 
how much work is done. A deskman or 
manager or typewriter may use more than 
the average of supplies because of doing 
much more than the average of work; and, 
on the other hand, the use of few supplies 
may point to laziness rather than thrift. 

Any employee who keeps savings up 
keeps expenses down, but he mustn’t keep 
them down by skimping work. After all, 
you see, it isn’t merely a matter of records 
but a matter of the personal equation and 
of judgment in looking over each man’s 
work for a considerable period.” 
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Suit can 
—bind in the cro 


An exclusive Super 
ture, “the lap with 
gap,” has banished fo: 
union suit discomfo 
is a seat that can’t — 
or ‘‘bind’’ in the cre 
cause it has no but 
prevent free moven 
Yet it 


—can’t gap in the sez 


—hbecause the seat mie 
like the ends of a co 
adjusts itself zzstantly 
position, a/ways sta 
and a/ways sets sm 
smooth. Another e 
Superior feature— 
—gives double weal 
the wear is hardes 
This is a reinforced crot 
takes all strain off the fron! 
tons, crotch and leg seams 
makes impossible the rip) 
ing and stretching so €or 
there. And the Supert 
fits perfectly! Its fal 
elastic it gives entire ff 
action, yet never loses 1 
knit design. Cuffs and ank 
fashioned so they mever 
And there is a Superio 
every man. 
All sizes, styles and f 
to $5. In Canada $1.50 
Most good dealers have tt 
it today for Summer comfor 
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Write now for handsome free book 
and fabric samples. 
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The Housewife’s Harvest 


Preserve Your Vegetables for Winter Use 


When the snow flurries and the frost bites! Then you will look backward 
to your garden (or to your market) and will wish many times that you had 
thought to ‘‘jar’’ your vegetables when they were so plentiful and so cheap. 

You will sigh for the ‘‘good things’’ that ‘‘ went to waste’’—and think of 
what might have been! Learn now the secref of jarring vegetables and fruit 
in the sanitary, all-glass, wide-necked, green-tinted, spring-tightened 


- ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS | 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


It is You may make your winter Home “*Canning’’ was the old 

“Easy” table more tempting and more “Jarring” way. It has gone out of 
healthful—you may save much fashion with all “‘tinny’’ 

worry and trouble of “‘ provisioning’’ the | things for preserving, because they are 

household—you may fare better and re- | unsanitary. 

duce the “‘cost of living.” Just make The old narrow-mouthed, metal-topped, 
good use of the Atlas E-Z Seal Jar. wrist-twisted jars have gone, too. The 
Any woman may use this jar. It iseasy— | women of today have learned an easier, 


it 1s safe—the all-glass jar made of 
green-tinted glass to keep out the light. 


It has a glass cap—no metal touches 
the fruit. It has a strong wire spring 
which seals and unseals by the touch 
of a finger—no twisting and turning. 


VOLUNTARY 
TESTIMONIALS 


Mrs, Nathan Vose, 
Thorndike, Me. 
*“Your E-Z Seal Jars are the 


have ever used.” tas Peas . 


ce (73 


Mrs. W. H. Sharer, 6“ 3 


3 (X; ce 
““T would not do without 


them. Nothing ever spoils 6é 66 Corn . 

in them.”’ 

Mrs. C. A. Rodgers, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

**The E-Z Seal Jars excel 


Mrs. F. K. Haines, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
““We always use E-Z Seal 
Jars. They are the only 


Asparagus 
Collingswood, N. J. Tomatoes 
Lima Beans 


Six doz. Quart E-Z Seal Jars cost—say 


aitahebior conveniences: actual cash saving (first year) between 
and good results;** 72 quarts of store goods and 


| 72 quarts of ‘‘home-jarred’’? goods. . . $7.65 | ting—why not You? 


Get Your Free Jar and Your Free Book 
Write us now while this subject is in your mind for our FREE Book 


safer, better and cheaper way—the Atlas 
E-Z Seal Jar. 


Try this jar—test it and see how far 
superior it is in every way to every other 


jar. You may do this without cost. 
See coupon below. 


Better and Cheaper Living : 


C46 °° ‘ . e 
The ~ high cost of living’’ is troubling most housewives. 
The grocer’s winter prices are about as follows: 
most sanitary fruit jars I | 1 doz. Quarts Stings because mee eet ee eh, 


Thereafter your jars 
cost nothing and your 
yearly saving is $13.05, 
less the small cost of 
| preserving. And vege- 
| tables from your own 
garden (or market) 
jarred in your own 
home are so much bet- 
ter than any you may 
buy! Many women are 
doing their own jar- 


+ | 
a 
WM WwW PRE pb bo 


reliable jars.” of Recipes and Instructions. It will save you many mistakes in 


Mrs. J. E. Sykes, 
Hastings, Minn. 


preserving and much useless labor. Take this coupon on the 
corner of the page to your grocer and get your FREE ‘‘Atlas’? 


Peek chive elves youn, teres} Jats |. oe the Booklet from us and the Jar from the grocer. 


and book of recipes.’’ 


ZS 


Try these jars and you will never use any other than these! 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Name 


Address 


E-Z Seal 
Jar FREE 


Please note—in order to secure free 
jar this coupon must be presented to 
your dealer before September Ist, 1912, 
with blank spaces properly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


This is to certify that I have this day received one 


‘Atlas’? E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without any 
obligation on my part. This is the first coupon presented by 
any member of my family. 


TO THE DEALER —Present this to jobber from whom you recieved E-Z Seal 
Jars. All coupons must be signed by you and returned before November Ist, 1912. 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave away one ‘Atlas’? E-Z Seal 
Jar to the person whose signature appears above. 


Dealer’s Name 


Address — 


ed % 
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Copyrighted 1912 
by A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


“REGGY zu 
$22 Special 


, worsteds, cassi- 


Fabrics :—Thibets, serges 


meres and cheviots in a wonderful assortment of 
patterns and colors. Anything a man wants, 
that’s right. 

Coat :—Front slightly rounded at bottom; 2 


or 3 buttons; Jong, graceful lapels; low opening; 
Kirschbaum hand-work, natural shoulder. Back 
shaped to waist; invisible watch pocket in breast 
pocket; extra cash pocket in facing. 

Vest:—Two buttons show above coat- 
opening; side buckles, assuring smooth-fitting 
back; vestee or corded to match cloth. 


Trousers :—Medium full over hips; narrow 
at bottoms; concealed bill pocket; watch guard 
in velvet watch pocket; fancy hanger; button 
and bole on hip pocket; tunnel belt slides, 


@e beginning witha $15 grade 


THE SATURDAY 


U.S. Pat.Off. 


The store which sells 
‘““Yungfelo’’ clothes 
occupies a position of 
sweeping advantage: 
for that is the store 
which can command 
the cream of young 
men’s trade of its 
locality. 


“Yung fel’’ clothes are 
the real thing. They have 
THE style. The models 
ate “OL erp alsa Mere 
authenticity is instantly 
aeceptedas Lhe €haplin 
touch with “Yung felo”’ 
creations won’t be taken 
in by spurious styles. 


“Yung felo’ clothes have 
THE quality, too. They 
are hand-tailored, in our 
Young Men’s Shops, and 
superbly finished. Every 
detail is worked out in the 
same way —and as care- 
fully—as exclusive custom- 
tailoring. The Fabrics are 
ALL WOOL, laboratory- 


tested and guaranteed. 
The prices are low: 


in the ‘‘Chappie’’ model; 
and then ranging from $18 
to $35 for a wide variety of 
fine fabrics, including our 
famous‘‘True Blue” Serge. 


Séée'' the ‘‘Reggy” * (as 
illustrated) at $22! An 
unsurpassable value! 


Look for the Kirschbaum label on clothes 
at better class stores. Your guaranty 
of hand-tailoring and all wool. 


Art Calendar Free 


From oil paintings, showing American 
tourists in the fashionable clothes for 
sunimer, visiting ple aces of: interest in Rome. 
Sent free on mention of ‘The Post.”” 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


The House With the All-Wool Policy 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


‘Telephone Telephone Telephone 
Dickinson 1040 Chelsea 1547, Chelsea2657 Oxford 1949 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


EVENING POST 


The Senators Secreta 


OW does it look?” a Taft manager 
was asked. - 

“Not very good,” he replied. ‘‘Not very 
good. Still, we may nominate our man yet; 
but,” he continued earnestly, ‘‘the White 
House is the hardest state we’ve got to 
carry!” 

And that is the truth. It is about as 
difficult to rally anybody round Mr. Taft 
as it would be to rally a group of enthusi- 
asts round a strawstack. Nearly every- 
thing about Taft’s support is perfunctory, 
spiritless, dead. His campaign is as dismal 
as an outdoor uplift meeting on a rainy 
night. 

Those who have watched Mr. Taft’s 
career in the White House have never 
ceased to wonder at his ineptitude. He 
seems never to have fitted into the job. 
His Presidency has been one continuous 
string of inept occurrences, all of which 
have reacted. He has been hopeless—from 
a party viewpoint—from the very first. 

There has been complaint that he has 
not kept promises of a political nature or 
fulfilled promises made for him. Probably 
the complaint is well grounded. It is use- 
less to cite all the instances here, but it may 
be interesting to tell of a few little things 
that are typical and that show why Taft 
commands no enthusiasm. 

Take, for example, the episode of the 
Massachusetts fishermen. When the fight 
over passing the reciprocity measure was 
on, urgently supported by Mr. Taft, a 
dozen or so fishermen from Massachusetts 
went to Washington to protest before the 
House and Senate committees against the 
fish provisions in the measure. These men 
were all Republicans. So were their 
fathers. They were fishermen—not dealers 
in fish, but men who go out in the boats and 
get the fish—hardy, intelligent men who 
believed their rights, as they saw them, 
were not being conserved by their party 
and by their President, and who wanted 
their say in the premises. 

A Government official, who is one of the 
Taft managers and is loyally for Mr. Taft, 
knows most of these men. He sailed with 


d | them when he was a boy and he has kept in 


touch with them. He likes them and they 


| like him. When they got to Washington 


he hunted them up and looked after them. 
He gave them a little dinner, took them to 
the theater, drove them about the city, 
showed them the sights and was as agree- 
able as he could be. A day or so after they 
came he suggested that he would like to 
take them up to see the President. 

““What’s the use?” asked one of the 
fishermen. ‘“‘The President is against us 
and we have nothing to say to him.” 


The Fate of the Fishermen 


“But there’s no harm in going up and 
having a talk with him,” urged the Taft 
friend. ‘‘He’s a good fellow and he’ll be 
glad to see you; and maybe you can tell 
him something he doesn’t know about the 
fish situation.” 

The fishermen caucused on the proposi- 
tion and finally voted they didn’t care to 
go. The Taft official was not discouraged. 
He continued his attentions to the fisher- 
men, showed them a good time; and the 
night before they left he broached the 
subject again. 

““Come on, boys,”’ he said; ‘‘let’s go up 
and see the President. You ought to pay 
your respects to him anyhow; and I know 
he will welcome you and listen to your side 
of this story. Come on!” 

The fishermen caucused again. They 
decided, inasmuch as their friend put it 
so strongly, they would go to the White 
House, call on the President and, as it had 
been said he wanted to hear their side of the 
fish story, tell him what effect they thought 
reciprocity would have on their industry. 

The official was much elated. He hur- 
ried away and made arrangements for the 
reception of the fishermen at the White 
House. He persuaded the President to 
give them a special audience—by explain- 
ing how politically important the fishing 
vote is in certain districts in Massachusetts. 

At the appointed hour he proudly 
escorted them to the White House. Pres- 
ently the President came into the room 
where the fishermen were waiting. They 
had protested that they had no common 
ground on which to meet the President, 
but finally decided to go to the White 
House because of the assurance of their 


‘Ma 


friend, the Taft official, that the P 
would be glad to listen to them ai 
wanted to see them. 

The Taft official ranged up his fi 
in line and presented them to the Pre 
who shook hands with each of 4 
After this ceremony, before any o; 
say a word, the President stepped b 
said: “Of course I am glad to see 
but really there was no need of you 
here. My mind is made up ab 
question and nothing you can |; 
change it. So any discussion wo 
less. Glad to have met you. Go 
And he walked out. You have o 
as to how those fishermen and th 
voted in the Massachusetts prim 
for whom they worked. 

Then there was the case of the 
business man, who is import 
important—in polities. The Pre 
written to him some time before ai 
him to come to Washington for « 
tion. He wrote back he was very 
couldn’t possibly come until aft 
tain big matter was settled. The] 
replied that it was important form 
the Western man, and asked y 
couldn’t make the sacrifice and 
how. The Western man wrote bae 
was impossible then, but he w 
as soon as he could, though his a 
it almost impossible for him to | 

The President told him to con 
earliest possiblemoment. The bigt 
which he was interested came t 
and he wired he would be in W. 
on a certain Friday for luncheon, 
leave on the afternoon train 
back to his business, as he coul 
afford to spare the time and w 
only because the President was so 


An Open Secret 


¢ 
He came and went to the White | 
The President greeted him warn 
him how good it was of him to 
took him in to luncheon, where t 
to be held. Just as they sat di 
table Miss Taft and four or five girl f 
came in. The President had places | 
table prepared for them. The 
down and the Western business 
the President chatted with the gir 
hour and a half. Then the Presid 
excused himself and left for an 
ride; and the Western business mi 
seen him since! He left on the aft 
train for home in a frame of mind t] 


prints. 

Another man, of tremendous 
to the President politically— 
master of many delegates in on 
biggest states—wrote to Washi 
he would like to talk over matte 
President. The reply came that 
dent was just going away for a 
but on his return he would co 
with the leader and have him at 
House for the conference. The 
went away on his trip and 
The man who is of tremendous i 
to the President has never hes 
from him since that time! 

There was a judgeship in qu 
man of power and influence in 
was asked by the President to 
fully and freely, giving his esti 
various candidates. The man y 
took up the candidates one by 
cussed them freely and frankly— 
the viewpoint of politics or of th 
the politics of his state and ju 
trict. In other words, he gave 
thought was confidential inform 

One day he was amazed to fin 
one of his letters quoted in the ¥ 
ton correspondence of an opposi' 
paper printed in his state. | 

He took the first train and hurt 
Washington. 

“How about it?” he asked, shov 
copy of the paper. ‘‘How doesite 
my letters are in print?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Hilles, “that is 
lie matter and your letters—t 
rules—must go in the files relati 
matter; but,’ he added soothi 
body but senators and congressn 
access to those files.” 

“Nobody but senators and! 
men! Oh, somebody give me a 
the letter writer. ‘‘Nobody b } 
and congressmen! Of course not 


: Spells “Good” 


In Varnishes 


Berry Brothers’’ is one of the names 
he last half-century has written large 
e history of American business. 

obably you learned to know it in 


: childhood. 


irhaps you were the happy owner of 
nous “Berry Wagon’’— obtained 
‘igh your dealer, just as your own 
iren can today. 

ve name still stands pre-eminent. 
| well-known label is still your surest 
‘ction in varnish buying. 

thether you use varnish in a small 
ge way, it is important that you 
t this protection. 

ell your painter, architect or dealer 
it must be “‘ Berry Brothers” —and 
‘be assured of ultimate economy 


« 
How can I get one of these wagons?” 


Write for a free copy of Denslow’s book of colored 

Grawings, ‘Around the World in a Berry Wagon.”’ 

With it we tell how children can get one of the 
Berry Wagons through any dealer. 


= . . . 
>re are the five leading varnishes in 
3erry Brothers Line that will meet 
ur needs: 

‘id Granite:— For finishing floors in the most durable 
possible, 

berry Wood Finish:—For the finest rubbed or 
finish 0n interior wood-work. 

ie D Finish :—For interior wood-work exposed 
1° Wear, finished in full gloss. 

je Outside Finish :—For all surfaces, such as front 
re exposed to the weather. 

Varnish :—For yachts, boats, canoes and 
€S, Outside or inside. 

Painter can supply Berry Brothers Varnishes. If 
ilty in finding them write us and get the name 
believes in Berry Brothers standard of quality. 
boklet: “Choosing Your Varnish Maker.” 


BROTHERS, Limited 


Established 1858 


| into the water. 
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should anybody else have access to those | 


files? That is amply sufficient. Don’t 
you know that one of the senators from my 


state is my foe and your foe and Taft’s foe, | 
and that you have been giving him this | 
ammunition to use against you and against | 


me—the most steadfast friend you have 
in the state?” 

It was even so. Whenever that senator 
wants to have a little fun he calls in the 
correspondent of the opposition paper and 
gives him a few paragraphs of the personal 
letters from the Taft friend out in his state. 
These paragraphs are promptly printed, to 
the greater glorification of the senator and 
to the intense disgust of the letter writer—a 
hefty man politically in his state. 


Once a Republican national committee- | 
man journeyed to Washington with a list | 
of names in his pocket. There were eleven | 


or twelve or maybe nine—at least quite 
a number—names on the list. All were 
candidates for an important Federal office 
in thenational committeeman’sstate. That 
state, too, is a Republican state; and 
the influence and vote of that national 
committeeman are needed and were needed 
at the time by the President, for the 
national committee will be a most impor- 
tant factor in naming the next Republican 
candidate for president. 

The national committeeman went to 
the White House by appointment. His 
business was to advise with the President 
about the place—to discuss the various 
candidates and to offer suggestions. 


what the political effect of the appointment 


would be. He saw the President and pro- 
duced his list. They went over the names 
together. The national committeeman 


explained carefully the political strength 
and weakness of each candidate, told the 
President just what each man stood for 
and what could be expected of him, and 
canvassed the situation in all its details. 
He made no recommendations. At the 
conclusion of the talk the national com- 
mitteeman said: ‘“‘Now, Mr. President, I 
have told you all about these men. There 
are so many of them—nine or ten. I make 
no recommendations. I only say that the 
appointment of any one of these men, 
except this particular one, will be acceptable 
to me.” 

He pointed out one man who was ob- 
noxious not only to him but to his friends. 
Whom did Taft appoint? It is too easy! 
The one man out of the number available 
to whom the national committeeman and 
his friends objected! 

Instances of this political helplessness of 
the President can be multiplied for columns. 
There are scores of similar stories. It is 
a fact that any man of ordinary political 
acumen, elected President of the United 
States and taking office at noon on March 
fourth of a given year, could so sew up a 
renomination for the office by the thirtieth 
day of April following that no political 
power in the country could take it away 
from him—provided he himself did noth- 
ing to make his nomination impossible— 
provided only he kept in the middle of 
the road and executed the laws. Mr. Taft 
could have done the same thing. 

Instead, he has done few things politically 
that have helped and has done many things 
that have hurt! He is relying on the 
Southern delegates to help renominate 
him—and Theodore Roosevelt is in the 
field! The bulk of the Southern delegates 
are either officeholders or elected by office- 
holders! Mr. Taft as President of the 
United States, instead of selecting his own 
Federal officeholders in the South, mostly 
reappointed the men originally appointed 
by Roosevelt—because he is not partisan 
and wanted to show it! 

And yet with Roosevelt in the field, 
Taft thinks these men will be loyal to him 
as delegates! 


Why So Proud? 


WO men sat on a pier, fishing. One 
had a bite and in the excitement he fell 
The other man watched 
him struggle, but did nothing to aid him. 
“T can’t swim!’ shouted the man in the 
water. 
up he shouted again: “I can’t swim!” 
The man on the pier watched him with 
languid interest. 
The man in the water sank again. When 
he came up he gasped: “I can’t swim!” 
““Well, my friend,’? commented the man 
on the pier, “this is a queer time to be 
boasting of it!” 


He | 
knew in the case of each candidate just | 


He went under, and when he came | | 
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CUT OUT BY-PASS VALVE STARTER PUMP 


For Four 
Cylinders 


$20 


tigated all starting systems. 


without it on your car. 
Starter. 


features. 


Insist Upon Prest-O-Lite 


When you buy your car. 


350,000 experienced motorists use it— 
practically every good car is equipped 
with it. 

The Prest-O-Lite Tank, besides provid- 
ing the best, the greatest quantity, the 
surest and safest light you can get, opens 
the way to the Prest-O-Starter, the ideal 
starting system. 

One tank provides both light and power. 

Prest-O-Lite service covers practically 
every city, town and village in the country 
where automobiles are used. 

Don’t be misled with an imitation — 
something ‘‘just as good.” No other 
lighting and starting system can equal 
the practical service of Prest-O-Lite. 


Z 
oy, 


at D Bs 
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Prest-O-Tire Tubes, 


Prest-O-Welder. 
or all of them. 


Exchange 
Agencies 
Everywhere 


Le 

| 

Ht 

today. Get an order in at once if Ey | 

you want prompt delivery. ne: 

Hit 

The Prest-O-Lite Company manufactures Prest-O-Lite Gas Caliah i: 
Tanks for Automobiles and Motorcycles, the Prest-O-Starter, ./ soy ' tt 
Prest-O-Tire Tanks, the f 4s Fl 


Prest-O-Liter, Prest-O-Carbon Remover and the 
Ask for information on any 


The Prest-O-Lite Company 


210 E. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


— 
TO STARTER SYSTEM 
” 


AUTOMATIC REDUCING VALVE PREST-O-LITE TANK 


Safe—Sure—Efficient—Economical 


For Six 
Cylinders 


$25 | 


The simplest, best and safest Starter youcan find atany price. 
Thousands of America’s best cars are being equipped with 
this Starter by leading manufacturers who have carefully inves- 


Prest-O-Starter has been tested and proven absolutely safe. 

Besides its elimination of tiresome, dangerous cranking the 
acetylene gas keeps cylinders free from carbon. 

Easily and quickly installed by any mechanic — full direc- 
tions for equipping any multi-cylinder car. = 

Considering its worth and its price, you cannot afford to be 


The entire Prest-O-Lite organization stands behind this 
Any of our 15,000 exchange agencies will give you full 
information, or you may write for our literature explaining all 


Study the Illustration 


It explains thoroughly the simplic- fs 
ity of the Prest-O-Starter. : 

The entire system can be quickly 
and easily installed on any multi- 
cylinder car in a few hours. Br 

For months our factory has been SS | 
pushed to the limit in supplying Cie) Yh 
this system to leading motor é 
car manufacturers. 

We could not make Prest- 
O-Starters fast enough to pro- 
vide them to dealers. 

With increased facilities we 
are now able to offer them at re- 
tail — the demand is sure to exceed ' 
what we can supply. i 
Get in touch with your dealer if 
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With a Victor or Victe 


of these great ar 


me 


« Melba By 


- 


Calve Clement Martin Schuma 


Amato Tetrazzini 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 


you wish to hear and demonstrate to: 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 


Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. Victor Talking Machine Company‘ 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, a 


¢ 


a 
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ja you bring every one 
wt into your home 


3 


Gluck 


Journet 
Goritz 

ich Sammarco ; 

| Farrar Scott! 


gladly play any music 


mderful Victor-Victrola b stis wasters voice” g 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles — 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times.) 


may be the next 


(X-Ray photograph of the wrist of a 
Detroit man who twice suffered from this 
common automobile accident. Now he has 
a DISCO.) 

It’s no child’s play to crank a car— 
you have to take a good grip. On the 
down thrust, splut !—a back fire—a sharp, 
cruel kick of the crank—crack !—a throb 
of agonizing pain—and you have joined 
the ranks of the sufferers from what 
physicians call ‘‘Chauffeur’s Fracture.” 


Probabilities are you’ll never crank 
your car with that arm again. 


In the meantime—instead of waiting 
for the faccident—why not forestall it? 
Accident Insurance can pay the doctor, 
but it can’t kill pain or give you a wrist 
as good as the old one. Avoid all risk by 
installing—this week—a 


THE Self Starter 


Press a button and start your car from 


the seat—every time. There are now 
35,000 DISCO Starters in successful use. 

No more risk—not even a skinned 
knuckle—no more cranking—no more 
slopping around in the mud—no mere 
grouches. Doesn’t it sound good to you? 
DISCO does it and does it every time— 
it is perfectly simple and simply perfect— 
has only 12 parts; weighs only 4 pounds, 
andcan beinstalled in less than three hours. 


You Can Put a DISCO on 
ANY Car—OLD or NEW 


The DISCO is the only Self Starter 
using our patented two-way “Starter” 
Spark Plugs, enabling us to equip Fords, 
Buicks and other cars not having pet- 
cocks as easily as any others. 


Just Out—The DISCO Lighter 


Press a button and light your lights 
from the seat. Turn the gas on, off or 
down without leaving youi place. Sells 
for$15 complete, including special burners, 
special coil, all wiring and tubing. 

Tsn’t it worth while to mail this coupon 
TODAY and learn all about these twin 
motor comforts? 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 
726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest Manufacturersof Self StartersinthelVorid 


Eastern Distributors: 
THE ARISTOS CO., 254 West 54th St., New York 


ERE ERESEREBEEEE BEBE EEE REESE EUEBEEEEUES 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 
726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send particulars of DISCO Starter 
and DISCO Lighter, 


( Name) 


( Address ) _ 
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Big Bags of Game 


T IS one of the cruel conditions of human 

existence that everything we want to do 
is something we know we ought not to do. 
All Americans would like to make big bags 
of game but feel they ought not to do so. 
Lucky, indeed, that faunal naturalist who 
may shoot in the name of science, with no 
limit but the sky! 

What are the ethics regarding bag limits 
in this and other countries? Americans 
have a constitutional right to bear arms 
and to kill something —if they can find any- 
thing to kill; but great judicial authorities 
are of the belief that conditions change the 
applicability of the Constitution in these 
days. In any case we must arrive at some 
sort of dividing line in the ethics of shooting. 

For almost two generations in America 
it has been thought unsportsmanlike to kill 
all the game one could kill. It is tacitly 
understood today, at least, that the game 
belongs to all the people. To kill too much is 
thought unfair in any one individual. The 
old idea that the wilderness was open to all 
was a very beautiful notion so long as we 
had a wilderness. The course of civiliza- 
tion has voided that notion—for America, 
at least. Today not only sporting senti- 
ment but state laws set a limit on a daily 
bag of game. In some states where game 
once swarmed, the legal bag limit is now as 
low as six birds in any one day. Where 
once one might kill a hundred ducks in a 
day if he liked, perhaps today legally he 
may,kill only fifteen birds. In this case the 
thoughtful sportsman very often does that 
wholly practical if not admirable thing of 
““shooting on his pusher’s license,’’ which, of 
course, is both unsportsmanlike and illegal. 

Now just across the pond from us lies 
Great Britain, inhabited by a race that has 
always called itself the greatest aggregation 
of sportsmen in all the world. Some of the 
most ruthless butchers of big game and 
wildfowl we ever had in this country—in 
days when our game was abundant enough 
to invite them hither—were Englishmen. 
Let us not find fault with that, since it is in 
the past and since a good many of us are 
no better in our own methods; but let us 
endeavor to get at the mental attitude that, 
in the British sportsman’s code, justifies 
this sort of thing. 

' We arrive at once at that sharp dividing 
line in ethics: In this country, though we 
have our ruthless shooters, it is not con- 
sidered gentlemanly to shoot in excess. On 
the contrary, in England there is not the 
slightest feeling against this; and the man 
who kills most is rated as the best sports- 
man. Many of their men best entitled to 
the description of noblemen and gentlemen 
are among the very ones who have made 
the biggest bags and have gloried therein! 
In this country no gentleman would kill 
four or five hundred birds a day if he could. 
In Great Britain that is precisely what he 
would do if he could, and both sporting and 
social sentiment would uphold him in it. 


Poultry-Shooting in England 


Of course this difference in sentiment 
regarding sport must have some reason. 
That reason lies in social conditions and in 
the system of land tenures. Americans 
shoot wild game. Englishmen, to a very 
considerable extent, shoot swift-flying 
poultry. In the one case there is no restora- 
tion of the supply. In the other, there is 
continual restocking and preservation. In 
the one country the poor man can have— 
or once could have—sport at small expense. 
In the other, sport is the privilege of the 
rich—and only a few of those. The 
American visiting England is shocked or at 
least deeply impressed by this difference in 
sporting ethics. In that country the cor- 
rect thing is to kill as big a bag as you can— 
pile it up, count it, record it and sell it. In 
this country our gentlemen have never sold 
game. In our markets game is now very 
scarce and high-priced. In European 
markets it is more abundant than in 
America—a much younger country and 
one where excess in shooting has always 
been discouraged. These facts bring us 
face to face with the future, which does not 
look pleasant to all of us who have seen 
better days in sport. The only way in 
which we could retain the old American 
days of open shooting, and the old American 


ethics of decency in sport, would have been 
to a the sun of civilization to stand 
still. 

What have been some of the big bags of 
American and of English game? It would 
have been considered perhaps a trifle 
egotistic, if not worse, for an American 
sportsman to keep a daily record of his 
shooting and its results. On the contrary, 
that has been held to be a desirable thing 
among English sportsmen for generations 
back. The gamebook of the English 
country estate is something almost as 
sacred as the family portraits, if not the 
family Bible. Therefore, though we can- 
not give American figures where there are 
no American records to support them, 
we can go back for more than a century 
and determine with perfect accuracy the 
results obtained by English sportsmen in 
the field. The figures will seem surprising 
to American readers. 

Colonel Peter Hawker was one of the 
most esteemed of the old-time figures in 
English field sports. He represented typ- 
ically the ethics of his country and his 
time. Peter was strictly out for the stuff, 
and he did not care who knew that, then or 
later. According to himself he rarely ever 
missed a shot, and sometimes made a run 
of forty straight kills with the muzzleloader 
and black powder. When he wiped out a 
whole covey at a single shot he was entirely 
content. In his mind punt shooting on 
wildfowl was strictly legitimate—a thing 
that is forbidden by law in this country. 
His gamebook states that on January 27, 
1838, he had “‘most glorious sport—forty- 
nine geese and twosuch splendid wild swans 
that one weighed twenty pounds all but 
two ounces. JI had only four shots—the 
first, a single swan a long way off; the 
second, at ten swans, an immense distance; 
the third shot, twenty geese, and sacked 
all; the fourth, twenty-nine geese, and 
sacked every bird. Never was there more 
satisfactory day to finish a week!” 


Lord De Grey’s Big Killing 


It goes without saying that if any 
American sportsman had Colonel Peter in 
his ancestry he certainly would turn his face 
to the wall—especially since Peter once 
rigged his punt on wheels and took it afield 
with the amiable intent of wiping out whole 
coveys of partridges sitting on the ground. 

Colonel Peter, however, must have been 
a good shot and a hardy sort of chap, for he 
walked to most of his shooting. In fifty- 
one years he killed seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three head of 
game. Let us not be too much horrified 
over this. There are many Americans who 
in half that time have killed five times that 
much game, and still would classify them- 
selves as ‘‘amateur”’ sportsmen. We have 
many market shooters who have surpassed 
Colonel Peter’s records by very many thou- 
sands in much less time than he required. 
I know one market shooter who shipped 
five thousand mallards from one Minne- 
sota lake in one fall; and I know of two 
“amateur”? sportsmen who were credited 
with shipping twenty-five hundred wild 
mallard ducks in one spring from their 
private preserves—which last proceeding 
would, in England, have been called emi- 
nently proper, but was not so rated in this 
country. 

Perhaps the great idol in English field 
sports is Lord De Grey. This gentleman, 
to keep his skill at top notch, was always 
wont, in the closed-season time of the year, 
to keep up his exercise with the gun, pitch- 
ing itrapidly to the shoulder many hundreds 
of times daily, and aiming at imaginary 
objects. De Grey is said to be the only 
sportsman in the world who ever killed six 
partridges out of one drive, with three 
guns—two in front, two overhead, and two 
after the flight had passed him. That per- 
formance has been equaled by many men 
using the deadly American repeating shot- 
gun, and I myself have seen six quail killed 
out of one bevy rise by an expert with the 
repeating shotgun. 

In twenty-nine years—at which time his 
record was taken and one does not know 
how much shooting he has done since then — 
De Grey had killed over three hundred 
thousand head of game. 
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A Lucky Curve Te | 


Refuses 


To Leak 


because 


Curved 


STRAIGHT feed tube 
always holds some ink, 
even when the pen is upright. 


And when the heat of the 
body—g8 degrees—reaches the 
pen in your vest pocket, the 
air in the pen gets heated and 
expands up through the inky 
feed tube. This expanding air 
pushes the ink up and out 
under the pen point; daubs it 
over the writing end of pen— 
and ail over your fingers when 
you remove cap to write. 


But the Parker feed tube, 
as you see, curves and touches 
the barrel. That touch cre- 
ates Capillary Attraction, 
which sucks all the ink down 
out of the feed tube before the 
air expands and goes up. 


Capillary Attraction is the 
same force that makes a sponge 
absorb water, etc. 


A curved feed tube in your 
fountain pen, touching the bar- 
rel, will always prevent leak- 
ing. The Parker is the only 
fountain pen containing a 
curved feed tube. 

Never a scratch, skip or 
blot, when you write with a 
Parker. The Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller makes 
the ink flow uniformly from 
the polished Iridium points of 
the 14k gold pens. 

Standard style ParkerLucky 
Curve Pens $1.50 to $250.00, 
according to size and orna- 
mentation. 


H VASE 


FOUNTAIN 


New Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


can be carried in any position, 
in any pocket, without leaking. 
Also smaller sizes for ladies. 
Price $2.50 up. 


New Parker 
Disappearing Clip 


grips your pocket like a bull dog, 
but slinks into its kennel when 
you want to write. 


Get one on trial. We protect 
dealer from loss should any Par- 
ker Pen be returned. If your 
dealer doesn’t keep Parkers 
send us nis name. We'll send 
you complete catalog and fill 
your order direct, 


Get a leakless Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pen today. 


Make this 
“touch” test 
yourself, 
and prove it 
won't leak, 


Parker Pen Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row, Opposite Post Office 


ren, here’s meat for you. 

ad the award of the National 
Association below. 

f Nation’s reputation for 
smanship depends on _ the 
A, team sent to the Olympic 


t st was held in March 
J. S. Army supervision 
At 350 metres 


eting ammunition were fired 
five service rifles rigidly held 
ff “ ‘ 7 

crete and steel rests. At 


its nearest competitor more 
5%, and at the longer range 
harder test) by more than 
| It beat the average of the 
contestants more than 25%. 
is the award: 


‘TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

of AMERICA 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1912. 

States Cartridge Co. 

| Lowell, Mass. 

tlemen; I beg to hand you herewith the 

in showing the results of the ammu- 

held at the rifle range, Winthrop, 
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(average variation in inches) of 

tance 350 metres—382 yards. 

Frankford Arsenal 
3.14 
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(average variation in inches) of 
tance 600 metres—655 yards. 


Winchester 
4.95 
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5.61 
in charge passed the following 
having demonstrated the superior- 
d States Cartridge Co.’s ammuni- 


found most accurate at both 
me is accepted for the use of the 


cams. ' 
(Signed) Albert S. Jones, Sec’y. 
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It is difficult to compare gun records— 
one man with another or one year with 
another. Hawker, in his lifetime, killed 
only 7035 partridges, against 111,190 that 
fell to De Grey’s gun in twenty-nine years; 
but in the latter’s lifetime the custom of 
driving partridges, instead of walking them 
up with dog and gun, had become far more 
prevalent. Indeed, though we are accus- 
tomed to think of England as the well- 
spring of pointers and setters, as a matter 
of fact, those breeds are falling more and 
more into disuse in England. Driving will 
bring more birds to the gun; buta very few 
days of driving will render the whole stock 
of game on an estate too wild to lie to the 
dog. Hence, according to English ethics, 
the dog is not useful. 

In the old dog-and-gun days there 
flourished a fine English gentleman, Lord 
Malmesbury, 1798 to 1840, who did most 
of his shooting in and round his own estate, 
and did not lend himself to house parties 
as a skilled shot. The Malmesbury game- 
book informs us that he killed, in 3645 
days of shooting, 38,475 head of game. 
To do this he walked 36,200 miles. In his 
whole life he missed just 16,766 shots. As 
he shot a muzzleloader at all sorts of 
game—partridges, snipe, ducks, grouse, 
and so on—he must have been a grand shot 
and considerable of a fellow in his day, for 
his average is better than half his birds. 
His record is of extreme interest, and will 
make many an American shooter of the 
first rank wish he had kept a gamebook of 
his own, so that he could actually tell, 
without any Ananias brand, just what his 
percentage of skill was over a term of years. 
The old Englishman’s record would be a 
hard one for the best of us to beat; for 
even today, with all our improvements in 
guns and ammunition, the fieldshot who 
kills half his birds, taking all sportsmanlike 
chances of the field, is rated in the first 
class. Some of us Americans may have 
run a dozen or two dozen straight on quail 
many a time, better than half that many 
on ruffed grouse in cover, two or three 
times that many straight on grouse in the 
open, aS many on ducks over decoys, or 
twice as many on snipe of awarm day. We 
have plenty of men who have done these 
things and can do them again. I knew 
of one man—who, by-the-way, was an 
Englishman, naturalized here—who was 
backed once to kill fifty quail straight witha 
fourteen-gauge muzzleloader, and who did 
kill forty-eight out of the fifty. None 
the less, one is inclined to think that the 


Malmesbury gamebook is that of a very | 


consistent fieldshot indeed. 


Lord Walsingham’s Record 


Another Englishman, Lord Walsingham, | 


is rated as a sort of a demigod in English 


sport, because, in one day, to his own | 


gun, he killed ten hundred and seventy 
driven grouse. He used fifteen hundred 
cartridges to make this bag, and shot four 
breechloading guns, all cylinder bores, the 
load being number five shot, with no more 
than three and one-eighth drams to back 
it. It is not likely that a larger individual 
bag will be made soon in one day. The 
man who made it in America could not sit 
in our House of Lords; yet, discounting 
certain criticism, Lord Walsingham says: 
“An idea has been started that the man 
who sells his game is no sportsman. [I fail 
to see how this in any way affects the ques- 
tion; but the facts may speak for them- 
selves. In round numbers, out of two 
thousand grouse bagged in the season of 
1888 on my twenty-two hundred acres, five 
hundred were given away to friends and 
fifteen hundred sent to market.’ At the 
prices which fifteen hundred head of grouse 
or partridges would bring in this country, 
the English sportsman would not be obliged 
to marry an American heiress if he could 
pull off only an occasional good day in the 
field. 

Hawker and Malmesbury did all their 
shooting in Great Britain. De Grey’s game- 
book shows that he hunted in Africa and 
India; and he is credited with ninety- 
seven pig—whether killed with buckshot 
or ridden with the spear one cannot say. 
When it comes to Indian and African 
records, we Americans may safely offer in 


| evidence that of Colonel Roosevelt—or, 

rather, the National Museum. 
| Roosevelt did not shoot for financial gain, 
| however, whereas many of England’s most 


Colonel 


distinguished sportsmen have been nothing 
better than African ivory hunters. 

In the late days of American sport, the 
“side -hunt’”’ has been decried quite as 


A LAE Bit ate 


VERY automobile driver, 

maker, owner, or agent, 
knows that a used car tells more 
about materialand making than 
is ever told by a new car. 


If you want to know what a 
staunch car the Mitchell is, take 
a ride in one that has seen hard 
service; a Mitchell 6 cylinder, 


tO shieieecdie that. Cost new 
$1750. Look it over; listen to 


the motor; run it slowly; then 
‘pick up” quickly. 


It may outwardly show lots of wear; but 
you'll find the vitals sound; you'll see that 
the engine, transmission, axles, steering 
gear—the things that mean service and 
safety—are all right. You'll appreciate the 
comfort of the 125-inch wheel base; it does 
make a lot of difference. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t 
afford to make a mistake. Compare the 
looks with new cars, compare the service 
with used cars, and the Mitchell wins. 


$2250 
$1750 
$1350 
$1150 

$950 


The Mitchell 60 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 7 passengers, 

The Mitchell 48 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 5 passengers, 

The Mitchell 35 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 5 passengers, . 

The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 4 passengers, . . .... 
The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cyl., 2 passenger Runabout, without top, 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Dallas Seattle 


Paris 


New York Philadelphia 


London 


Branches: Kansas City 
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TEXACO 
OIL. 


With the Car Owner 


Speaking of quality in motor oils, let us ignore for the 
moment the questions of cold test, viscosity, color, etc., 


and consider only the matter of resz/ts. 


car owners, the 
reason for it, is 


For to most 
result—not the cause; service—not the 
of primary interest. 


Texaco Motor Oil has been put to many severe and in- 


teresting tests. 
owner. 


The results are important to every car 


‘They are proofs of quality—of service rendered. 


A brief summary of four of these tests tells the story. 
They include use in a heavy truck, in a light pleasure 
car, in a pleasure car of medium weight, and in a heavy 
pleasurecar. Note the increase in power, decrease in con- 
sumption, absence of carbon, and cleanness of spark plugs. 


Tests in Hook and Ladder Fire Truck at Factory 


Three oils used in this test. Competitors’ oils indicated by letters’‘A’’ and “‘B.”” 


Conditions under which 


oils were tested exactly the same except that at the beginning of 


third test, that of Texaco Motor Oil, motor was badly overheated due to the two tests 
that had preceded. Motor cooled during the test of Texaco Motor Oil. About ten min- 


utes intervened between 


first and second and second and third tests. For the purpose of 


the test a long, very steep hill was used. ‘Truck was sent at it from a standing start. 


fein GA aa Soy dg AY eB" Texaco 
wayuphill. %4wayuphill. To top of hill. 
Motor stalled. Motor stalled. Truck turned 
Histance Loni oe. eee eee: Truck backed Truck backed and descended 
down under down under with motor 
brakes. brakes. running. 
Condition of motor beginning of test . f Perfect Overheated Badly 
( overheated. 
Condition of motor end of test. . . i Overheated eS, Se Good 
Saving in Oil consumption. . . ... None None 25% 


Tests in ‘‘ Buick” 


These two tests were conducted during two week-end runs under exactly the same 
conditions of road, weather, traffic, etc. Competitor’s oil, tested first, indicated by **A.’” 
Oil: aged’. 5 gh Peres tate ees oe aed hyo ene Ae Texaco 
Distance van; MU ey.. = oie) «eon shane eh esis eens 117 117 
Condition of motor beginning of test. ........ Good Good 
Condition of motor’endof fest.) 20.9.5. fe hm « nae o Good Good 
Saving in consumption of Oil... . ......-+.s-s None 30% 
Catbon depositi.<- 7.4... . o cEhue Goa cee Slight None 
Conditioniof saparkplugsie <. ene eel ae ee ate ae Good Good 


Tests 


Condition of motor, end 
Repairs of motor . . 


Carbon deposit... . 


in “Cadillac” and “Winton Six” 


n ‘Cadillac’? In ‘Winton’ 


Ee ets, She Rekie a sUeeine te eens Texaco Texaco 
ee al 5s Rk i. Cae eer Two years One year 


es EEE: cae Ree 5,000 20,000 

Condition of motor, beginning... 2... ...6. <6. Perfect Perfect 
Sheed Cu cele an £0 eee Perfect Perfect 

Sit droteaep ts alte Oct Campos Eee None None 

tS, ORAS see eae None None 

EAS 8-86,» . aR. 13 ewe None None 


Cleaning of spark plugs 


Texaco Motor 


garages and supply shops. 
and long, detachable spout. 


Oil is sold in one and five gallon cans at most 
Look for the can with the inner seal 
Colors—green with red star. 


We have prepared a booklet, ‘‘About Motor Lubrication.’ 


We want every owner of a motor car to read it. 


waiting for you. 


Your copy is 
Address Dept. E, 12 Battery Place, N. Y. City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 


Boston Chicago Norfolk 
Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta El Paso Tulsa 


NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New Orleans Dallas Pueblo 


TO DEALERS — The same qualities that make 

Texaco Motor Oil worth using make it worth sell- 

ing. We have some comparative sales records 
will interest you. Ask us about 
them, 
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sternly as the excessive bag of game. In 
England, competitions in skill were more 
often between individuals. Thus, in 1823, 
Mr. William Coke defeated Lord Kennedy 
in a two days’ match on grouse with one 
hundred and seventy-three brace, to the 
two dogs, to one hundred and thirty-two 
brace of his rival. In 1850 Mr. Osbaldeston 
shot a match against Mr. Crawford—also 
a two days’ race. On the first day each 
killed eighty brace; but on the next, Mr. 
Crawford had a hundred and two brace 
against thirty brace of his opponent, and so 
won. In these matches, though the records 
are not specific, we learn that Mr. Coke on 
one day killed one hundred and eighty birds 
in three hundred and twenty-seven shots. 

It is easy to see why good shooting 
estates in Great Britain bring such fabulous 
figures. It takes about fifteen acres of 
short-grass country to range a single steer, 
but in Great Britain you can produce about 
a grouse to the acre. Of course if there 
were not careful restocking the shooting 
would soon go to pieces. Thus, in 1872, Sir 
Frederick Milbank and friends killed, on 


. | his twelve-thousand-acre moor at Wem- 


mergill, 17,064 grouse in forty-one days’ 
driving. Lord De Grey once killed two 


| hundred and forty partridges in one drive 


on the estate of Baron de Hirsch, in 
Hungary—and in one drive in England 
one day he killed one hundred and twenty- 
eight partridges; but, in one day, Sir 
Frederick Milbank killed three hundred 
and sixty-four brace—seven hundred and 
twenty-eight birds—a most enviable record 
according to English ethics. He used only 
two and three-fourths drams of powder and 
seven-eighths of an ounce of number six 
shot, using three guns. In one drive he 
killed ninety-five brace of grouse. These 
things must make De Grey and Walsing- 
ham feel rather sad, because Sir Frederick 
goes on to remark, with pardonable pride: 

““T observe the biggest drive Lord Wal- 
singham records this year is ninety-three 
birds in, I think, twenty-one minutes; 
whereas my record was 190 birds in twenty- 
three minutes, and in two previous drives 
142 and 124 birds. My eight drives on 
August twenty amounted to 728 birds, an 
average of ninety-one birds to each. I may 
mention that, in reality, on that day there 
were only five and a half guns, as Lord 
Rivers had traveled from London during 
the night and only arrived on the moor at 
two o’clock; consequently his bag was only 
150 birds. The other bags, including my 
own, were: August 20—390, 326, 224, 252; 
21st—429, 288, 146, 120, 224—five guns; 
27th—376, 281, 285, 196, 298, 246—six 
guns. I have taken the above out of my 
gamebook.”’ 


Rimington Wilson’s Bag 


We have yet other records available, 
thanks to the enterprise of the editor of an 
English sportsman’s journal, who is able to 
do for his countrymen what cannot be done 
for us Americans—to wit, give chapter and 
verse on big bags and big averages. Thus 
we learn that on September 8, 1876, the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh bagged with his 
own gun seven hundred and eighty par- 
tridges. As to records of shooting parties, 
Mr. Rimington Wilson, on the moors near 
Sheffield, August 20, 1893, had nine guns 
that killed 2648 grouse. Lord Ashburton, 
on November 4, 1897, had six guns that 
accounted for 1458 partridges. Suppose 
you had to carry all those home in your 
little game sack with fringes on the edge! 
You would soon learn to take the English 
system in shooting parties, where each 
man is expected to have his men, or his men 
and dogs, gather the birds he kills at his 
stand, count them and lay them in a row 
for the pony man to come and collect them 
in his panniers. The men are expected to 
re-count the game when they deliver it at 
the house. 

We cannot discount the fact that the 
European system of sport is productive of 
results, not only in Great Britain but on 
the Continent. 

What is the average of American skill in 
the field as against that of the best English 
shots? Some friends who have shot driven 
pheasants declare them rather easy to kill, 
and say that English drive-shooting does 
not compare in difficulty with pass-shooting 
on ducks in this country. One would think 
the monotony of mere slaughter would pall. 
There must, of course, be a certain similarity 
in flight of the birds continually coming on; 
and continual practice on it would, without 
question, develop almost a mechanical skill, 
just as our professional trapshooters become 


TO YOU WHC 
EDGEWOR 


You Loyal Thousands of Sam 
This Good Tobacco— Offer 
Friends a Pipeful, _ 


OU thousands upon th 

of loyal smokers of 
““Edgeworth’’ (Extra High 
‘Tobacco — Plug Slice or ] 
RusseD — give your friends 
Give them a tempting pip 
your favorite smoke. In 


them to a new delight. 
You have been through the 
hunting for a smoke to satisfy yo) 
others the benefit of your ex 
Tell them of the tests —the 
with *‘ Edgeworth.”? Tell a 
came to swear by it. , 
Get your friends to try it—sot 
too, can gratify their long-felt 
for a ‘‘real good smoke”’—suc 
as they’ve always wanted —| 
feared they'd never get. | 
Explain that ‘‘ Edgeworth’? is | 
Burley-leaf the ground can yi 
now it also comes all Reapy 
for the pipe—that there’s ze 
for the tongue—that the aroma 
enticing — that the taste and f 


Smoking Tobacco 


So sure are we of ‘‘Edgewoi 
we guarantee it — refunding Cy 
to any one it may not satisfy. 
RusBED in 10c tins, everywhe- 
Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00—« 
postpaid on receipt of price if 4 
has none. 


“The Pipe’s Own Ste 
No. 1— — Free 


Just recently published —a most 5 
story, told by a Pipe itself —the a 


‘Pipe Tales.” It’s a booklet every 
enjoy. You will want the whole se: 
us today for “The Pipe’s Ove 
and we’ll mail it to you FREE o faa , 


LARUS & BROTHER 
(Established 1877) — 


Also manufacturers of QOboid Granuie 
Smoking Tobacco | 


No. 1 South 21st Street, Richme 
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the motor isn’t right the boat 
stead of a pleasure. Gile mot 
reliable and speedy — famous 
The 3-horsepower, 2-cycle moto 
a masterpiece of marine engin 
It’s the envied engine of the mo’ 


Matchless Simplicity] 


It’s a marvel of simplicity. | 
Starts, stops and reverses with 
one lever. A child can run it. | — 
Simply throw down the lever, 
give the wheel a quarter turn] 
and off you quietly glide at 
a ripping speed, Every engine 
guaranteed, 


Get Our Catalog 


Ourbeautiful engine and boat 
catalog is packed from cover 
to cover with money-saving 
marineenginepointers. Write 
for it today—now. A postal 
will do. qa) 


Gile Boat and Engine Company 
398 Filer St., Ladiagietay = 
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yiteness pleases the eye, its 
's delights the touch, its soft- 
efreshes the skin, and its 
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‘riminating men and women. 
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alc box with the patented 
Hinged Top 


You have never used 
anything so convenient— 
snap open—snap shut. 


WIDE OPEN 


PARTLY OPEN 


NEARLY CLOSED 


who uses Williams’ Talc 
r likes to have it with her 
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iraveling, etc. To make this 
ie we have had manufactured 
isly for us a beautiful little 
‘plated Vanity Box. 


{not a flimsy, highly decorated adver- 
ivelty, but an article of real value—one 
/ would willingly pay a dollar or more 
eweler’s—at least a good many women 
Pius so. It has a Hinged-cover, Con- 
'¢ Mirror, and a French Powder Puff. 
ie mirror, alone, makes the Vanity Box 
\sable to every woman. 
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anity Box? 
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box of Williams? Talc Powder, 
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you at once, 


7 J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
e Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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differentiated shooting machines. When 


the American team of trapshooters visited | 


Great Britain they found nothing worthy 
the name of competition in their own par- 
ticular game. The Englishmen said they 
were not beaten “‘fairly,’’ because they did 
not have the same kind of guns as the 
Americans had. 

Placed on a stand in a heavy English 
drive, the American shooter would for some 


time, no doubt, find it difficult to hold his | 


own with his specialized English cousins. 
All comparisons of individual records are 
difficult to make with justice, because con- 


ditions so continually vary. Lord Wal- | 


singham, in spite of his skill, thinks thirty 


birds to the hundred shot on a drive is good | 
work. Mr. Stuart-Wortley calls three out | 


of five very good indeed. Once, back in 


1823, a party of dukes—four or five of | 
them—got together and killed 1098 head | 


of game in 1971 shots. The Duke of Wel- 
lington is credited with a clean score. 
How could he do less and be the Duke of 
Wellington? 

The Duchess of Bedford is more modern 
and more moderate. In 1907 she aver- 
aged two out of every three in 3325 shots. 
One finds a certain reluctance to sanction 
the English method of setting it all down 
on paper. Itseems much more desirable to 
employ the offhand American method of 
calling to mind only the good days and 
mentioning only the best runs casually to 
one’s friends. 


American Methods 


In defense of the European system of 
sport, it is fairly to be said that it must be 
as it is or it cannot be at all—game can 
be had in that country only on large estates, 


only by rich men, only under strict pres- | 


ervation and propagation. We call that 
sort of thing un-American; but in time we 
shall have to come to it in this country to a 
greater or less extent if we are to have any 
shooting. More and more the enjoyments 
of sport, like the enjoyment of many other 
things once a part of the American heritage, 
are becoming the privilege of the rich. We 
are told that it was the invention of gun- 
powder which abolished the feudal system. 
That system does not seem quite abolished, 
either in the old country or in America; 
and in some of its phenomena, on either 
side of the water, gunpowder plays, and per- 
haps for some time may continue to play, 


quite a considerable part. By its use we | 


ean still stack up one man’s stature as 
a Big Injun against that of his fellow 
human beings—which, if you please, was 
as much the fashion in the Stone Age as 
in this. 

Sport in America, reluctant as we all are 
to admit it, must in the future be a matter 
of compromise. It seems to go rather with 
oligarchy than democracy—rather with 
large estates closed to all, than with a 
shrinking wilderness open to all. What we 
shall have in this country eventually will be 
a compromise between the European and 
American theories. 

At least one comfort remains for the 
American who studies these interesting 
records of British sport—he can learn the 
great North American truth that if you 
kill the setting hen you can’t raise chick- 
ens! However much we may decry the 
English system of sport, we ourselves ought 
to come into court with clean hands. 

Since in the past we have devised no 
better theory of sportsmanship in this 
country than of shooting down our game- 
birds in the spring, fall, or pretty much any 
other time, doing all wecan to wipe out 
the supply and doing nothing whatever to 
increase it—since, in fact, we have acted 
more like children than grown men—we are 
in poor shape to revile the men of a country 
centuries older than our own, who have 
learned their compromise and taken it 
centuries ago—who have faced the eco- 
nomie and social conditions as they rose, 
solved their problems in at least the best 
way possible, and built up upon their own 
conditions an idea of sporting ethics which 
is at least their own and which has, if not 
excuse, at least a reason under it. Beyond 
that, it is mostly a case of human nature. 
We are not of those who think that human 
nature has time to change much in the 
few days necessary for a sea voyage from 
Europe to America. 

The moral is that things are pretty much 
relative and life pretty much a compromise. 
The same system of life that is noticeable 
in our American politics and business will 
in due time be noticeable in our American 
sport. 
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The shirts 


you've always 
wanted at the price 
youve always paid. 


‘To get these same qualities 
in other shirts you .pay the 


next higher price. 


SHIRTS 


Every desirable style and pat- 
tern; cut on generous but per- 
fectly fitting lines; only the most 
expert of shirt makers employed; 
and all Hallmark materials guar- 
anteed absolutely color fast, 
proof against tub and Sun as 
long as you wear them. . 


Dealers everywhere are now featuring 


Hallmarks—the new standard of values in shirts. 


If your dealer happens not to have them, by all 


means write us for the nearest dealer who has. 


$1, $1.50 and up 


~Mullions of men have set their alarm clocks ahead and have 
more leisure and appetite for breakfast since they adopted 


SUDEWELT 


COLLARS 


‘the collars with the little tie and time and 


that lets the tie slide so you can tie it just so 
every time. At your haberdashers, or write. ye 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO, Troy,N.Y. @h 
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The Original and Unequalled 


Portable Fireproof 
Building 


40 


Successful 
Use Over 
Three Years 


Pruden System 
Construction 


is the one portable, fire- 
proof construction that is 
thoroughly perfected and 
proven. It was perfected 
down to the smallest de- 

_ tails before placed on 
the market. It has been 
proven by three years of 
successful use. 

No other construction 
Weown 
the basic patents and 
manufacturers. 
Get the original —take no 
chances with mushroom 
imitations. 


can be like ours. 


Here is the Garage every auto owner are sole 
needs. Fireproof and fine appearing. 
Pays for itself in saved rent and storage 


bills. Room inside for repair bench. 


Pruden System Buildings are shipped complete in metal units. No 
wood used. No framework needed. Units interlock and are self-struc- 
turing. You and one helper can easily erect. Lasts a life time without 
repair expense. 

Pruden System Buildings are strong, durable and handsome as masonry. 
They appear to advantage amid the finest surroundings. You can get a 
Pruden Garage quickly. There is a finished factory organization back of it. 
All orders shipped immediately from stock. 


Pruden System 


of Interlocking Self- Structuring Metal Units Solves the 
Problem of low-cost fire-proof construction. 


Pruden System Buildings can be erected anywhere —being fireproof they 
can be set right against a frame building, or inside fire limits—being portable 


they can be erected on rented property. 
° Pruden System Buildings are in successful 
Write for Catalog use for Stores, Cottages, Warehouses, En- 
gine Houses, Construction Houses, Boat Houses, Implement Shelters, Con- 
struction Offices, etc. Our catalog gives full information. Write for copy 
today, mentioning in what building you are interested. If garage, state name 
and model number of your car. Prices from $100.00 up. 


METAL SHELTER COMPANY 


5-42 West Water Street St. Paul, Minnesota 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Pruden System Construction. 


Garage for two cars. Convenient for 


Garage for 4 or more cars. down town use of two car 
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Pruden System 
Building in use 
as office 


Investigate this Bungalow. Nothing equals the comfort, conve- 
nience, economy, and safety of Pruden System summer cottages. 
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warning, we shall not let his unpreparedness | 
hold us back.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’”” murmured Amyah. 

“That is all. You may use your own 
discretion about advising the king now 
or in the morning.” And a click in the 
instrument told that Huppylac was through. 

Old Amyah was in despair, but he still 
held firm against the powerful impulse which 
urged him to call his master. The king 
could not have known the tremendous 
events which this night was to bring forth. 

He passed to the south windows and 
peered through the dark trees down into 
the moonlit mistiness of the valley. The 
very air seemed aquiver with mystery. 
Out of it came frightening, soundless 
voices, and strange, weird shapes moved 
stealthily under the dark shadows— 
creatures of his own fancy, he knew, but 
none the less awful because of that. The 
very night itself was made of horror! 

He shifted uneasily to the eastern 
windows, those which faced toward the 
hidden sea; and he thrilled with the joy 
of human company, for upon a treetop 
streamed a mellow light, the glow from 
Bezzanna’s windows. He knew then that 
she, like himself, was keeping a sleepless 
vigil and longing for the dawn, but with 
less relief than himself, since she had no 
blessed duties to perform. 

Two o’clock! The big timepiece over 
the mantel, swinging its long pendulum 
unceasingly in token of the relentless flight 
of time and the never-halting approach of 
death, told the hour with its mellow silver 
chime; but it did this without an instant’s 
pause in its remorseless march. 

The telephone called him. 

‘Hello, palace one!”’ came a crisp voice. 
“This is Dymp Haplee. Call Jimmy or 
the king or Teddy.” 

“Impossible, sir,’”’ returned Amyah, 
himself stirred into crispness of thought 
and speech. “No one is to be disturbed.” 

“All right. I’m in a hurry anyhow,” 
said Dymp. “The Isolian is getting out a 
morning extra about the war. Run up and 
ask the king or Jimmy what they want me 
to say about it. Tell him I’ll tint the story 
any way he wants it or suppress the whole 
issue if he thinks best.” 

“T am not to awaken any one,’ Amyah 
insisted; ‘‘not unless there is an actual 
invasion of the palace grounds.” 

“Good leather!”’ laughed Dymp. ‘That 
sounds like Jimmy. It’s a good story in 
itself. The Government was so little wor- 
ried by the threatened hostilities that only 
Amyah, the faithful old master of the serv- 
ants, who was the king’s bodyguard when 
he was a baby, was awake last night at 
the king’s palace. Good stuff!—eh, old 


boy? I wish I had your photograph. Say, 
Amyah, what time is the king to be called?” 

“Seven o’clock, sir.”’ 

“All right. You tell him I’ll hold my 
edition on the press until he calls me up —at 
about five minutes after seven; and if he 
objects to anything I’ll pound that part of 
the type flat with a mallet—that is, if I’m 
here! Whatever time that army starts out 
for the palace, I’ll beat them to it by half 


an hour; and you tell Jimmy to have a 
good, heavy, number nineteen spear leaning 
up at the side of the front door for me. 
How’s Bezzanna?”’ 

“She is very well, sir, thank you,’ 
quavered Amyah; and when Dymp had 
hastily hung up he shuffled over to the 
eastern window to see if she was. Her 
light was still burning. 

Young Birrquay called up, but he did not 
ask for any one. He was in great haste. 

“‘T shall have five hundred men camped 
at the foot of the palace park before day- 
break,” he stated. “If the king wishes 
them disposed anywhere else let him send 
a messenger down to meet them.”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ trembled Amyah, and the 
tears sprang to his eyes. He had thought 
the whole world had deserted the king. 

Calamaz, conceited and foppish young 
Calamaz, who talked with an affected lisp 
and bragged always of himself, and was 
supercilious with Amyah—that Calamaz 
called up and hastily inquired at what 
point he should center the men he was 
arming. Two detachments of a hundred 
each were ready, and he would start more 
within an hour. 

Amyah tremblingly replied: 

“At the foot of the palace park.” 

An eternity of fifteen minutes passed and 
the night lay black as ever, as if the world 
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were to be swathed in darkness forever- 
more. He opened the eastern window a 
little way to look up more directly at the 
light which was friendliness and companion- 
ship; and he wondered if Bezzanna, kneel- 
ing there at her window and gazing out 
toward the tumbling waters of the ocean, 
had seen his light and had thought of him 
as he thought of her, with the feeling that 
trust and faithfulness were still in the 
world. The night air was chill and he 
closed the window gently; then he tooka 
cup of hot broth upstairs and set it at 
Bezzanna’s door and knocked softly, lest 
she might have fallen asleep. He thought, 
as he turned away, that he heard her sob- 
bing quietly—and he hurried, for fear that 
he might make sure. 

The red light was glowing when he came 
down into the hall. It was Polecon—fat 
Polecon, the brother of Toopy. He had a 
hundred and fifty men; and old Polecon, 
the laughing, purple-visaged joker, had, by 
moving heaven and earth, secured three 
hundred and fifty stout spearmen whom 
he intended to lead himself. 

Grisophal, the ill-tempered, swore vio- 
lently into old Amyah’s ear the moment he 
knew himself in possession of it. He had 
eight hundred villainous scoundrels who 
would have holes in their backs if they 
didn’t get some in front, and he would 
assemble them anywhere the king said. 
At the foot of the palace park? All right. 

Others of the nobles called, loyal to the 
king and ready with men and arms and 
their own bodies; but, after all, they were 
pitifully small in number, and the utmost 
combined force they could offer, including 
the men at the factories, was less than four 
thousand. 

With a strange reluctance old Amyah 
took the receiver from its hook as a red 
light glowed. 

“Amyah!”’ thrilled the tensely hurried 
voice of Dottersis. 

““Yes!”’ vibrated the voice of Amyah, 
catching instantly the contagion of excite- 
ment. 

“The war has begun. I must talk 
quickly, for they are pounding at my door. 
I’ve been trying to get you for a long time, 
but your wire was busy. They are taking 
possession of the city in the name of King 
Onalyon. The streets are swarming with 
soldiers, and they are carrying Onalyon’s 
orange banner, with the prancing goat 
upon it! They have taken possession of 
all the factories and warehouses, the office 
of the Isolian, the stock exchange—and 
now they are demanding the surrender of 
the bank; but you may tell the king that 
I did not let them in so long as I had 
strength in my body.” . 

“Wait!” cried Amyah; and, in that 
second of anguish in which~he saw the 
suffering of Dottersis’ soul as if it had been 
his own, the feeble spirit of old Amyah, 
which had passed a lifetime in the depth 
of servility which can only come to those 
servants who are masters over servants, 
developed itself into the proportions of a 
man—and he achieved a beautiful, daring 
lie. 

“Wait!” he ordered. ‘‘The king left 
word that if the bank were besieged you 
should surrender it without resistance.” 
And so it was he saved Dottersis the glory 
of a useless martyrdom. 

Again the red light. This time it was the 
voice of a girl, a voice full of courage and of 
calm business briskness as well. 

“Hello, palace one!”’ she said. “I’m 
sorry to inform you that your service will 
be discontinued immediately. The revo- 
lutionists have taken possession of the 
telephone exchange and are cutting all the 
wires on the palace switchboard. Is there 
any hurry-up connection 4 

The deathlike silence, as still as the 
grave itself—so still that those wires from 
which the life current had departed had 
a trace of the awe which attaches to a 
corpse—took possession of Amyah’s tele- 
phone; and he felt its uselessness so keenly 
that he did not even think to hang up the 
receiver, but let it dangle limply from its 
fastenings like a palsied and lifeless arm. 

How far away the world seemed and how 
isolated the palace—as if it had been sud- 
denly removed far, far distant from all hu- 
man life or action or, worst of all, thought! 
What startling scenes, what acts of violence, 
what tragedies, might be going on in the 
maelstrom of events which swirled down 
in the valley beyond that wall of velvet 
darkness, he could not know. He could 
only wait for the dawn. 
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Today, Auto Manufacturers 
Apply This Principle to Their Business 


The manufacturer of an automobile now recognizes the vital importance of his 
car's possessing a speed and distance indicator of known accuracy, proven depend- 
ability, of tame-tested service. 


The car builder of today is manufacturing his machine on a sound business basis. 
He is counting ona healthy future business. He knows that the car buyers now 
demand real value. He knows that, to do this big future business, the car he is 
building today must yield the service tomorrow. 


He knows that this policy applies to every part of his car—especially to the 
delicate instrument which tells the speed and distance per gallon of gasoline and 
per quart of oil. 


The indicator which tells exactly how much service the car is giving, how many 
miles a certain tire is good for. 


This manufacturer is not afraid to put such an index of efficiency on his 
product. He realizes that it allows the final buyer to put the x-ray on his car— 
to be able at every minute to gauge its performance. And, at the end of each year 
or each month, to figure exactly what that car delivered per what it consumed 
in ‘‘gas,”’ oil, steel and rubber. 


Hence, a Far-Sighted Manufacturer Will Equip 
With Nothing But a Quality Instrument 


He is glad to pay more for a high-grade instrument—for truthful registry— 
for lifetime service. He is not interested in low price so much as in high quality. 
He prefers to equip with an instrument that the whole world 
knows to be the dest, an instrument that has been given 

the acid test of years—an instrument that will add 
\ tone and class to the car it adorns. 


} So, when one of his salesmen or agents says, ‘‘Our 
iB car is equipped with the genuine Warner Auto- 
eae ‘Meter,’ the prospective buyer will figure that 

the quality of the car itself must be consistent 
with the quality of its equipment. 


a= ~Warner Instrument Compai 


Model T, 
Price 
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The Absolute Necessity of Your C; 
Possessing the Dependable and Endurin 


Auto-Meter — 


Suppose the engineer of the 18-hour Chicago-New York flyer had a four-dollar watch we 
in. his cab. And the train’s schedule depended upon that cheap mechanism. | 


When the road’s watch inspector discovered it, what would happen to that engineer? 


. | 
If you, a passenger, knew that your very life depended upon the utter exactness of such a wat 
would you care to ride behind that engine? In the first place, there is no such engineer in ex 
ence. Besides, no railroad would have him in its employ. ‘The Limited would lose most ol 
patronage. Reon demand that their trains -be run according to the registry of the dest wate 
manufactured. You, a passenger, realize this when you board the train. : 


1280 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsi I 


BRANCH HOUSES maintained at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, N 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Seattle, St. 


Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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You, Mr. Buyer, May Judge a Car 
by the Instrument It Carries ; 


When you are being shown a certain car, the salesman will either menti 
fact that it is Warner-equipped at once or, if it is mot Warner-equipped, 
probably avoid the subject of indicators. . 


For a live, honest salesman is certainly not going to boast of his car’s” 
of a low-grade instrument. And you may rest assured that he will tell 1 
emphatic terms immediately if his equipment consists of a Warner Auto-! 
For he will be mighty proud of it! ; 


If Necessary, Buy an Auto-Meter Yourself 


Your car demands a Warner, whether it is high-priced or popular-pric 
you tour much or little. 


If you have already purchased a car that is not equipped with the W. 
Meter, buy a Quality Warner yourself. 


For, thus, you make an investment—you receive its faultless service for yea 
is not yet known how long a Warner will last. It is likewise hard to estimé 
duration of service you get from the highest-grade watch. 


We do know, however, that instruments we made seven and eight yea : 
the early days of manufacture, are still giving dependable informatio: 
ning with Warner exactness. Many have been used on five and six differe 


The Price of the Warner Auto-Meter 
Is $50.00 to $145.00 


according to the model selected—there is no deviation from these p 
you pay $50.00 for a Quality Warner, you can rest assured that your né 
who has the same model, paid $50.00 for his—unless it came as part olf the 
equipment of his car. 


The Warner may be secured through reputable dealers — 
in any city or town in the United States 


Main Offices and Factory 
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Billy Fortume and the 
Lightfoot Girlie 


(Continued from Page 17) 


along after him and actin’ worried and 
uncertain, and just raisin’ him enough to 
keep him goin’. I got my thirty back and 
thirty more; and the next hand, while he 
was still all of a tremble with the scare 
he’d got, I commenced to buck him with 
whatever I happened to have. It wasn’t 
poker; it was acinch. [ had a hundred of 
his money when he pushed away from the 
table. He ’most had tears in his eyes, he 
was so horrible disappointed. 

“But you'll be here tomorrow, won’t 
you?” says he. ‘“‘That’s all I happen to 
have with me; but you'll give me my 
revenge tomorrow, won’t you?”’ 

“Why, sure!’”’ I says. ‘‘You come back 
tomorrow. This rank kind of luck can’t 
last.’’ And with that I took him down and 
bought him a drink, and then went back 
for a snooze before the show. Why, cer- 
tainly I was goin’ to the show. Wasn’t 
that what I’d been playin’ for? Wouldn’t 
it look like a kind of a special providence 
to you? 

That money was for Kittie. She was 
awful grateful when I passed it along to 
her—the poor little thing. I never told her 
how I’d got it; I just give it to her. 
“There,” says I; “‘you put it with the rest 
and tuck it away somewhere and save it 
up till I get through, and then me and you 
we'll figure on what we’re goin’ to do with 
it. Mebbe you'll have a show of your own 
before we’re done.”’ 

Four more times I done it to Bertie that 
way handrunnin’. By the end of the week 
I’d staked Kittie to pretty near seven hun- 
dred. It was gettin’ to be a kind of a habit. 
I didn’t care a mite for the playin’ —it was 
getting terrible tedious; but the other part 
was right interestin’. I reckon I’d be 
keepin’ on with it yet if I hadn’t happened 
to meet up with Sadie one day. Saturday 
it was, and I’d gone in at noon to get my 
dinner in a restaurant; and I was settin’ 
at the table waitin’ when she come in. She 
had a kid with her—somewheres about an 
eight-year-old —all trigged out with clothes, 
and a look on him like he was one of these 
wise ones that can teach wickedness to the 
Old Nick. I can’t abide.that sort. They 
ain’t human. 

Sadie she give me just the littlest kind 
of a nod with her head and was goin’ on by; 
but then she seemed as if she changed her 
mind and come over to my table, with her 
face cheerin’ up some. 

“Don’t you want company?”’ says she; 
and she took the chair across from mine and 
fixed another for the kid. ‘Sit down, 
Algernon,”’ she says to him; and then to 
me: ‘‘ You didn’t look as if you wanted to 
eat alone. You might act as if you didn’t 
anyway.” 

She was just as cool about it. I didn’t 
know what to say to her. ‘‘ Whose is the 
young one?” I says—‘‘not yours?” 

She shook her head at me. ‘No, not 
mine,” says she. ‘“‘He’s Bertie’s. This 
gentleman knows your father, Algernon,” 
she says to the kid. ‘‘You’ve heard him 
speak of Mr. Fortune.” 

The kid he flicked a look at me out of 
his wise eyes, and then he looked at Sadie. 
“Ts this him?’’ says he; and when she’d 
nodded to him he begun payin’ attention to 
me serious. It made me nervous, with 
Sadie settin’ back in her chair, lookin’ on. 

“Well, Algernon,” I says, after a bit, 
“how do I size up?”’ 

“Huh!” says Algernon, takin’ his eye 
off me and tuckin’ in his napkin. ‘‘My 
mother says you’re a mark,” he says, real 
abrupt. ¥ 

It caught me up short. ‘‘ What?” says 
I. ‘‘What’s that, son? Your mother?” 
I looked across quick at Sadie. She just 
laughed at me. I couldn’t make it out at 
all. ‘‘Your mother?” I says again. “‘ Your 
mother must have real good judgment— 
for a lady. What else was it she said 
about me?” 

I thought Sadie would try to head him 
off —but she didn’t; it seemed as if she was 
relishin’ me first-rate. She just let the kid 
go right on. ‘‘ Why,” says he, ‘‘she says if 
my father wasn’t a bigger mark than you 
are she’d have you milked dry in a couple 
of weeks. She says she knows you ain’t 
got any ranch like you told her. She says 
that’s just guff; but she says she’d get 
what you have got if my father wasn’t such 
a goat. Only she says he don’t give her 
a chance.” 


go een 


Carey Patent Lap 


Itmakes A Carey Roof on your 
building One Solid Sheet No joins 


Aroof is nostronger than its weak- 
est part—which is the “‘join’’ in every 
composition roof except Carey’s. 
The Carey Roof is yozm/ess as a result 
of the Carey Patent Lap —a patented 
feature found only in this roof. 


All other composition roofs are joined 
by overlapping the edges of the sheets and 
nailing through both sheets into the sheath- 
ing boards. A strip or cleat is sometimes 
placed 
over the 9 
nails in an 
ff OLE 
to make 
the joins 
water- 
proof. It 
is only a 
question of time when the water wll work 
under these strips and through these joins— 
when the nails will rust and work loose— 
when the action of the elements will take 
the life out of these roofs, causing them to 
crack,leak and becomepractically worthless. 


The Carey Patent Lap seals over the 
joins of the sheets and makes the Carey 
Roof a solid sheet over the entire top of 
the building. 


This Carey Patent Lap is formed by 
an extension of the burlap layer in the 
Carey Roof out along one side of each roll 
of roofing. When the Carey Roof is laid 
and the rolls are overlapped and firmly 
nailed to the sheathing boards, this Burlap 
Extension is then cemented down over the 
nails and join, and is itself 
protected by being 
covered with a heavy 
layer of Asphalt Cement. 
As a result the nails can 
never rust—can never 
work loose (being held 
down by the burlap) and 
there isn’t a single seam 


Chattanooga, 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 
Dallas, 
Denver, 
Detroit, 
Harrisburg, 


Allentown, Pa., 
Atlanta, 
Baltimore, 
Hirmingham, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 
Charlotte, 


18-year-old Carey Roofs 
on big plant of Favorite 
Stove & Range Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 


over the entire surface of a Carey Roof for 
water to work through. 


The Carey Patent Lap alone adds years 
of life to the Carey Roof, but in every fea- 
ture of composition and construction the 
Carey Roof is superior to all others. 


The “heart” of the Carey Roof—a 
heavy body of Flexible Cement—is pro- 
tected between a foundation of strong 
Woolen Felt and an outer covering of 
tough Calcutta Burlap. The Burlap gives 

the neces- 
sary tensile 
strength to 
the Carey 
Roof and 
is in turn 
protected 
by a layer 
of Asphalt 
Cement embedded in its meshes from the 
upper side. As a result of this superior 
construction in addition to the Carey 
Patent Lap, when the Carey Roof is laid, 
the life and flexibility of the Cement Body 
are permanently preserved by being her- 
metically sealed from the action of the 
elements. All the wear comes upon the 
outer surface of Asphalt Compound. 


That is why a Carey Roof cannot dry 
out, crack or deteriorate. That is why a 
Carey Roof will last as long as the building 
it protects. That is why you will find /7 to 
25-year-old Carey Roofs still giving perfect 
satisfaction on all kinds of buildings 
throughout the United States. 

The Carey Roof is complete when it leaves 

the factory. Its construction cannot be 
altered in laying. It can be laid immediately 
and requires no special skill. And once laid, 
permanent satisfaction is insured. 
We invite and urge every building owner, architect or 
superintendent to make a thorough comparison of all 
other roofings with Carey’s before reaching a decision. 
Our complete booklet, together with a generous sam- 
ple of Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing, will be mailed 
you promptly on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories 
43 Wayne Avenue 


Hartford, 
Havana, 
Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, 
Knoxville, 
Little Rotk, 
Los Angeles, 
Memphis, 


Lockland, Cincinnati 


Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, 
Montreal, 
Nashville, 
Newark, N. J., 
New Orleans, 
New York, 
Oklahoma City, 


Spokane, 
St. Louis, 
Syracuse, 
Toledo, 
Toronto, 
Wheeling, 
Winnipeg, 
Washington. 


Omaha, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, 
Rochester, 
San Francisco, 
Scranton, 
Seattle, 


Write nearest branch if not familiar with name of our local dealer 
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ACME QUALITY 


Paints Give 
Genuine 
Satisfaction 


Glueand mucilageare both 

called adhesives. One sug- 

gests strength, the other 
comparative weakness. 

The same reasoning ap- 

plies to ‘‘paint.’” Some paint 

has resisting properties. Other 

paint is lacking. Acme Qual- 

ity Paints resist hard knocks 

and withstand the effects of 
severe weather because they have 
the right stuffin them. ‘They are 
the paints you should select when- 
ever you have any sort of painting 
todo. Make no mistake about it. 


Paints, Enamels 
Stains and Varnishes 


are made to meet every possible 
painting need, indoors or out. They 
possess wonderful surface- covering 
capacity and durability. Are easily 
applied and look the best. Depend 
upon the Acme Quality trade mark 
every time. It is a sure indication 
of reliable paint. 


Get Our Free PAINTS 
Painting Guide Book 


Handsomely illustrated in colors. 
Indispensable when any kind 
of painting is to be done. 


Acme Quality House Paint 
Made with great care from 
finest materials. Wears 
for years. Will not 
scale or crack. 

Acme Quality 
Interior Enamel 
Gives furniture 
or woodwork 
a handsome, 
lasting finish. 
Pure white, 
tints or rich 
colors. 
Acme 
Quality 
Varno-Lac 
Is a com- 
binedstain 
and varnish. 
Easy to ap- 
ply. Dries 
hard and 
smooth— 
doesn’t show 
brush marks. 


If your deal- 

er is unable 

to supply you 
with Acme 
Omnia ate 
Paints, write 
to us and we 
will see that 
your wants are 
completely filled. 


ACME WHITE 
LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


EVENING POST 


It was soakin’ into me slow. ‘Yes, of 
course,” says I. ‘‘Who’s this your mother 
is, Algernon?”’ ; 

“Why,” says he, “you ought to know 
who she is. Kittie Weeks—that’s her.” 

“Why, of course!”’ I says again. 

Can’t you see how it was? And wouldn’t 
it give you the sick disgust? It did me. 
There I’d been spendin’ a plumb week, 
with that money goin’ round and round— 
me givin’ it to Kittie, and Kittie stakin’ 
Bertie with it to clean me with, and Bertie 
losin’ it back to me—and me givin’ it to 
Kittie all over again. I had to stop and 
think. The way it stood then, I was about 
a hundred to the bad till my turn would 
come again. 

“For the love o’ Christmas!”’ I says 
to Sadie. “How long have you knew 
about this?” 

“Don’t you think you’d better be runnin’ 
on back to your cows?”’ she says, laughing. 
“You don’t belong here. You don’t likeme 
a little bit; but you ought to thank me for 
puttin’ you next.” 

“Well, gee-whiz!”” says I. My mind 
seemed as if it was all choked up; it took 
me as much as a minute to get it goin’ again. 
“T’m a-goin’,”’ I says to her. “I’m a-goin’ 
tomorrow. I want to see the show one more 
time if I can keep the news from gettin’ 
back to ’em. Do you reckon I can?” 

She was right bright at understandin’ me. 

** Algernon and I are spending the after- 
noon together,” says she, ‘‘after we’ve had 
our lunch. Don’t we eat pretty soon? 
I’m starvin’.” 

I sure played poker that time when 
Bertie showed up after a bit. I didn’t care 
what hands I had or how I got ’em—I had 
him broke so quick he didn’t have time to 
blink before it was all over. A hundred 
and a quarter I took away from him that 
time—bang! He hadn’t even got his 
fingers limbered up yet. 

“That’s too bad,’’ I told him when he 
was leanin’ back in his chair and sufferin’. 
“The afternoon’s young yet though; there’s 
lots o’ time to take some of it away from 
me again. I’ll sell you the chips, and we 
can keep count of ’em. Come on!” 

And so we started. After a quarter of an 
hour he begun orderin’ up the drinks; and 
then pretty soon he called for a quart, so as 
to have it handy. It didn’t make a bit of 
difference. Six times I sold him another 
stack and then dragged it back. I wanted 
to make it an even thousand if I could, but 
by the time we got to eight hundred he’d 
absorbed so much of the bottle he was 
droppin’ off to sleep between deals; so I 
quit. He was just able to sign his name to 
a piece of paper I wrote for him, sayin’ how 
much he owed me; and then I had the nig- 
ger come and take him away and put him 
to bed somewheres. After that I had my 
supper and went to the show. 

Kittie she seemed right peevish and 
worried that night. I reckoned I knew 
what was ailin’ her—it was gettin’ on her 
nerves to have my money come dribblin’ 
along that way, a little chunk at a time, 
and her not gettin’ ahead any by it, neither, 
nor not knowin’ what the wind-up was goin’ 
to be or how much she’d get when it did 
come. She was tryin’ to be nice to me over 
the victuals, but her smile didn’t have any 
gimp in it. I didn’t care—I was feelin’ 
bully; and I went right at her with a piece 
of plain and fancy love-makin’. I tried to 
remember all the different ways I’d ever 
learnt, and put ’em all into it all together— 
and a whole lot of little things besides 
that nobody ever heard about. You don’t 
have to believe it, but in just about a min- 
ute Wyoming had Chicago backin’ off and 
gaspin’ for breath. She didn’t know what 
to make of it. I’d only been foolin’ before; 
but now I went into it like the breakin’ up 
of a hard winter. Yes, sir; she was cer- 
tainly one surprised lady. I kept after her 

. till I had her the color of a bright new rain- 
bow and she looked like she was right on 
the ragged edge of hollerin’ for help. When 
I’d got her just exactly the way I wanted 
her I stuck my hand into my pocket, where 
I had Bertie’s piece of paper done up in an 
envelope and licked Shut. 

“Here,” says I; “you take this. I ex- 
pect you think I’ve just been pikin’ with 
you; but now I want to give you somethin’ 
that’ll let you know just exactly how much 
I think of you! No; don’t you open it,” I 
says to her; “‘not yet! Not till you’re get- 
tin’ ready for bed; then youcan. Now l’m 
goin’ to send you on home, so you can be 
changin’ your mind about me.” 

Well, that’s all of it. Only wouldn’t you 
like to have been stickin’ round when her 
and Bertie had their seance? 


This Feature 0: 
Business Inter 


Me Greath 


It may interest you. 
Men whom I have never see 
buy their cigars from me by mail 
take occasion to write me the 
most friendly letters. 
These letters are all in the 
way of business, yet they lack 
the business atmosphere. There 
is a note of intimacy about 
them that I cannot believe is 
characteristic of the usual letter 
to a mail order business house. 
I attribute this attitude of 
my Customers toward me to 
unique nature of my busines 
and the tidy bit of money that 
my method of selling cigams ‘ 
saves these smokers. 


I sell cigars by the box direct from | 
my model factory to the smoker. I 
do not content myself with selling a 
cigar for one-half the money that it 
would cost elsewhere, but I endeavor 
to sell cigars that will be more than sat- | 
isfactory from a quality standpoint. — 

Take my Panatela. It has a filler | 
of long, clean Havana leaf. I import 
my Havana from Cuba, and I know | 
that it is real Havana. The wrapper 
of my Panatela is genuine Sumatra— | 
not a domestic grown substitute. 
The cigar is hand made by adult men ~ 
cigarmakers—mostly Cubans—under | 
my personal supervision. It is the | 
regular 10c cigar of the trade. 

I said my business was unique. My | 
offer explains what I mean: 


Here is my offer: I will, upon re- 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelasoil 
approval to a reader of The Satur- — 
day Evening Post, express prepaid. — 
He may smoke ten cigars and return | 
the remaining forty at my expense, 
and no charge for the ten smoked il 
if he is not pleased with them; if 
he is pleased, and keeps them, he ~ 
agrees to remit the price, $2.00 
within ten days. 

For nine years I have sold this cigar 
by mail, breaking even on initial — 
orders and trusting to repeat orders 
for my profits. I get many re 
orders, generally with the sort 
letters referred to above. 

I would like you to try a box of my 
cigars on the terms of my offer. Ac- 
ceptance of this offer does not obli- 
gate you in any way. In a sensel 
simply bet you that you will like my — 


| 
' 


cigars and want to continue smoking | 
them. 

In ordering please enclose busine 
card or give reference and_ stat 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIV 
913 Filbert Street Phil a 


there isa Novo Engine. FE 
tractors, printers, farmers, 
orchz urdists, and every one 
an efficient, easily operated a’ 
ical means of power. Sula 
portable. Develops its rated h 
Simple, compact and the light 


and tellus what machinery you 


Novo Engine Company 
Clarence E. Bement, Sec'y 
and Gen'l Manager 
242 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 
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writer. Made 
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61,000 Miles of Receipts 


issued in 1911 by Receipt- 
printing National Cash Registers. 


If placed end to end they would reach two and 
one-fourth times around the world. 


These receipts are protecting and increasing the 

It prints on both sides of a Receipt, cuts it off and issues it profits of merchants in every part of the world. 
This Receipt is wrapped in the package with the goods a 

They are used in the store farthest North, the store 


farthest South; even on ships and dining cars. 


K They are protecting clerks against temptation, 

Relay OUT Cyc children and servants against suspicion, and custom- 
on this space. ers against arguments, disputes and loss of time 
We will adver- 3 E bees 28 


tise new poods They do so much and cost so little. 


and special sales They are used in over 212 different lines of business. 
from time to : 2 
ame: Write today for our booklet ‘‘Get a Receipt.” 


W. 5. JOHNSON 
416 Fourth Ave. 


Keep This Receipt 
It is your Protection 
WATCH FOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


(over) 


Investigation will cost you nothing 


The National Cash Register Company 


Back of Receipt Dayton, Ohio 


Front of Receipt 
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Franklin Little Six 


A five-passenger, six-cylinder car 


Thirty Horse Power 


The ideal “‘six’” for men and women who drive their 
own cars. 

A small light car, it solves the question of heavy up-keep. 

Proper balance of weight and power makes it fast on 
hills and the level road. 

In a small motor, the smoothness and flexibility of | six- 
cylinder construction are very pronounced. 

There is no feeling of “labor” at the slowest or fastest 
speeds on high gear. Power is continuous and vibrationless, 

Franklin quality throughout including aluminum body which 
does not rust, check or crack. 

Air cooling saves complication. 
dependability are secured. 

Twenty-eight hundred dollars at the factory. 


Maximum simplicity and 


Write for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 
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LIEU ALLELES UGLY REO TAMER SEMEL EDEL TOT EERILY TONED 


Lhe Newest Premos from the 
new Premo Catalogue 


PREMOETTE JUNIOR 


So small that you’d hardly think it could make 
24x34 pictures. Made of aluminum, with genuine 
leather covering, fitted with Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter and tested lens, it is a marvel of compactness 
and dependability. 


Dimen- 


Loads in daylight, weighs only 11 ounces. 
sions, 134x344 x 45 inches. 
Price, with single Meniscus lens, $5.00; with double Planatograph lens, $7.50. 


FILMPLATE PREMO SPECIAL 


Fitted with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
f.6.3.. Compound shutter, rising and sliding 
front and rack and pinion for focusing, this 
camera will get the best of pictures where the 
ordinary camera would fail. 


Takes films or plates with equal facility 
and permits ground glass focusing with either 
ey 6a most desirable feature, as it enables the 
user to get the very utmost out of his fine 
Anastigmat lens equipment. 


Very light and compact, simple to operate, and beautifully finished with gen- 
uine Persian morocco covering, fine black bellows and nickeled fittings. 
344 x44, $52.00; 3A (3144x514), $65.00; 4x5, $65.00; 5x7, $88.00. 


You should have the new Premo catalogue. It describes Premos from $1.50 to $150.00. 
It may be had at the dealer’s or will be mailed free of expense on request. Get it to-day. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Lessons from Our Allien Farme 


(Continued from Page 14) 


at all in the way of breakage from high 
winds. They are astonishingly healthy 
too. It isa fact, as the Italian grower says, 
that the crotch of a tree that has been 
headed out by cutting off its leader is its 
weakest point, and a little splitting there 
gives an opening for rot and _ insects. 
What has been developed and demonstrated 
in regard to leaving the leader of a tree 
untouched and to summer pruning has 
attracted the attention of the foremost 
horticulturists throughout the state.” 

The collection of trees in this Italian’s 
yard is a horticultural clinic operated on 
the comparative plan. Alongside a tree 
headed out in the customary way is one 
with its leader intact. His pruning is also 
done for purposes of effective comparison. 
He is able to say to his visitors: ‘‘Hereisa 
wound from a branch removed four winters 
ago; and here is one from a limb taken out 
thefollowing summer.” It cannot be denied 
that the results speak for themselves—and 
loudly in support of his contentions. 

His racial impulse for original investiga- 
tion leads him to tackle almost every kind 
of tree problem. The tussock moth began 
its work of havoc on some of his trees and 
he straightway began on the tussock moth. 
Not satisfied with watching its operations 
on the trees, he started a hatchery for this 
pest in his workshop. His object was to 
learn their feeding habits. He found that 
the young would not eat ieaves that had 
advanced beyond a certain stage of tender- 
ness. Then the problem was to find some- 
thing to discourage their appetite before 
the leaves had passed the safety point. By 
patient and continued experimentation he 
at last hit upon an effective discourager in 
the form of a lime solution. Then he ap- 
plied this solution—twenty pounds of lime 
to a hundred gallons of water—to his trees 
and completely banished this pest. He is 
now working out the same problem in con- 
nection with the troublesome horned cater- 
pillar. He does not despise the theories of 
book science; but,’as he puts it, “being 
an Italian, I love to make things grow, 
and in doing this I have to use my eyes. 
And what I see makes me think; and 
then I try out my thoughts on the trees. 
That’s the Italian of it. Most of what we 
get comes in this way—at first hand.” 


Cooperation in Truck Farming 


Though the Italians have not developed 
the corporation idea that has been so re- 
markable a feature in the success of the 
Chinese gardeners, they have a partner- 
ship plan of their own that serves to lift 
hundreds of them from the ranks of common 
laborers to the position of independent 
workers many years before they could be- 
come so without this form of association. 
There are eighty-five firms in the member- 
ship of the San Francisco Italian market 
and these firms average ten partners. The 
laborer who has saved a few hundred dol- 
lars from his wages, and has learned the soil 
and the climate and the tricks of irrigation, 
has also learned that the man for whom 
he has worked is “getting rich.’? Conse- 
quently he sees a short cut_to independence 
by stepping out of the wage class and 
working the soil on his own account. 

So he looks for other men who are in a 
similar situation and they band together 
on an equal footing, rent as much land as 
they have the money to hire and the num- 
bers to operate. At the outset this codp- 
eration is a matter of necessity. Generally, 
perhaps, when the partners make enough to 
buy a little farm outright they separate; 
but in many cases the advantages of this 
coéperation under a partnership are so 
apparent that the firm is maintained in- 
definitely; and the scope of its operations 
is greatly enlarged through hired labor 
brought from the home country in the form 
of ‘‘brothers’’ and “‘cousins.”” From time 
to time the various partners are retired— 
many of them returning to Italy. Here is 
where the under dog getshisday. According 
to the common practice, the laborer is given 
an opportunity to step into the shoes of the 
retiring partner and terms are arranged by 
which he will be able to “pay out.” 

One Italian, who now operates a hun- 
dred acres of fat bottom land on the edge 


| of Modesto, is a product of this practice of 


passing the chance on to the wageworker. 
He came to America about nine years 
ago and hired to ‘‘the Arata outfit’’—the 
pioneer gardeners of the Modesto district. 


ay fi 
ry 


One day Arata, the founder of the 
prise, called his new man into ¢ 
opened a bottle of the best wi 

“T am going back to Italy. 
fortune and shall be a very 
there. You are a good man, 
shall sell my partnership to yo 

The terms were arranged 
stepped from the payroll to the 
ing place in the partnership, — 
he has bought out his partners; 
will come when he, in turn, y 
trusted laborer and pass the 
onto him. The new owner has bi 
ern warehouse for the storage of 
cots, peaches, pears, cherries 
fruits. As a result of this p' 
prise, he is not at the mercy o 
and he seldom fails to realize tk 
of the season. 

Andrea Sbarboro, the found 
the largest vineyard colonies 
declares that the Italian kn 
investment—the land. Hei 
characteristic by the experi 
Italian at Oroville, in the minir 
the state. This son of Italy 
ten acres of cheap and apparently px 
near a mining camp, had plante 
peaches and was selling the 
prices to the hungry miners. 
manager of the dredging cor 
to the fruitgrower and off 
thousand dollars for his lane 
‘And that is several times what y 


for it five or six years ago.” i 
leth 


The Italian shook his head with 
ness that was convincing, and ] 
shaking it as the manager conti) 
raise his offer until the sum of te 
sand was named. Finally the min, 
lost patience and exclaimed: 

‘‘What’s the matter with you a 
How much do you think you can. 
up ag just because I happen to wi 
and?’ > 


Then, in badly broken En 
Italian explained: ‘‘ But what w 
the money? If I have my oad 
fine business for my family; ev: 
better—and she stay there always! 
what this land she do for me— 
money is much trouble.” 

Finding the Italian still o 
unwilling to part with the part 
of soil he had prospected, the ma 
the mining company offered to. 
Italian ten thousand dollars for 
struction of his orchard, to givhi 
certain percentage on the gold t 
taken from his holdings—and fil 
restore the soil after the mining 0}! 


were completed. This offer 


The Snipping-Back 


have been rejected. His ore 
replanted and is today prod 
as before it was mined, and 
received has been put into n 

In the superbly cultivate 
a Hollander in Pajaro Valle 
practice which, if not uniq' 
uncommon. It is called “sn 
and its results in the increase 
are undeniable. i 

“This,” says the Hollander, “i 


Bellflowers as an example: th 
a rapid growth in the sp 
greater part of the tree’s e 
the making of new wood, 
that many of the little appl 
those at the ends of the twi 
ground. Nowifthe new gro 
snipped this dropping will. 
“But this spring snipp: 
early to influence the setting 
spurs. To serve that purp 
done later in the summer. { 
“Tt seems to me that its greale 
will be found in localities and m c¢ 
with varieties that suffer a hee 
drop. 
“‘In the case of mature tree 
than ten years old—where th 
to increase the number of fi 
snipping should be done in 
I have taken as high as th 
boxes of apples from four 
flower trees twenty years Ol 
claim—nor do I believe—t 


he result of snipping back; but 
2 that this trick, when used in the 
rates quite effectively i in check- 
une drop, leaving more apples 
re; and that when practiced in 
t has a pronounced tendency to 
‘the number of new fruitspurs. 
, before a man applies this method 
rT consider the desirability of in- 
set of apples on the particular 
f trees under treatment. In this 
he tendency of trees is to overbear 
‘an underbear.” 
ily no better example of what a 
ean do in conjuring products and 
ym the soil is to be found in Amer- 
lis afforded by the two-acre patch 
in a small town, nine miles from 
‘les. The clever owner from the 
kingdom is a master of meth- 
; house, barns and outbuildings 
eorner of his two acres, but this 
{910 yielded him twenty-five hun- 
ars above his expenditures. His 
‘ine of production is a little dug- 
guse of the crudest construction, 
with glass and canvas. The ex- 
was three and one-half feet deep. 
feet of fresh stable manure was 
pped with a foot of soil. In the 
the bed is an original heating 
3—a common lantern! This rude 
ce, however, produces at one time 
‘1 thousand eggplants—each in a 
-which he sells to the gardeners 
‘n at a good price, because they 
‘and they are “‘right’’—in a word, 
he knows how to grow eggplants 
uce.” For his earliest eggplants 
wenty-five cents a dozen and for 
mes fifteen cents. His eggplants 
for two seasons; those in the seed- 
me are for the early crop. Then 
's the operation for the later or 
op of the frostless belt. 
aps man’s eggplants always grow 
are transplanted? He says one 
because he does not injure them 
|g the watering-pot too high when 
them a drink. They are very 


\ 


en just sprouting and the blow of 
water falling a few inches will stun 
ase delicate creatures so as to set 
s;owth. Another reason is that he 
iy all heat five to fifteen days be- 
jlants are to be removed to the 
‘lost of their indoors. growth is 
finy pots. Their growth must not 
|d for an instant from the time the 

uts—this is the one object for 
J apanese labors and schemes with 
jand minutia of attention that are 
it of genius. This, he declares, is 
jation secret_of success in growing 
1—especially truck for the early 
/id high prices. 


| Jap’s Hot-Water Bottle 


Ie dugout is devoted to the propa- 
chilli pepper plants. This is 
y a quaint Japanese warming 
; burns charcoal. Tomato plants 
i” in a third dugout, in which an 
furnishes the heat. Whenever 
) is lighted a basin of water is set 
tin order that the air may not 
290 dry. 
he sun shines the grower’s crude 
| »vices are idle, but the instant the 
Gereast and a chill creeps into the 
its his fires to keép the tiny root- 
, 80 that the development of the 
all not be forced to suffer an 
"sheck. 
summer he adds roses and carna- 
) S propagating industry. Just now 
iy a strong demand for well- 
: eee plants. The marvel 
rise is the fact that he can 
, results with so crude an 
be His little domain is a stand- 
that skill and not tools is what 
‘sults. It is not too much to say 
\'merican would consider an equip- 
ting three thousand dollars a 
2 investment if it would bring in 
U2turn that the Japanese realizes 
tugouts. 


‘vation and seldom fails of 
asionally he develops a kink 
t astonishes his neighbors. 


THE SATURDAY 


“There is not a more expert grower of 
head lettuce on the coast,” remarked a 
large buyer of vegetables, “than a Jap 
whose place is between Los Angeles and 
the sea. I have bought a crop from him 
that ran seven hundred and fifty dollars to 
the acre—and it took him just ninety days 
to make ac 

“Just as soon as his plants are set out 
he will tell me when he’ll cut them. Time 
and again he has called the turn to the 
exact day. This so impressed me that I 
finally asked him how he did it. He 
laughed his odd little laugh and answered: 
“Make him come that way! If ground he 
too cold and slow take big hot-water bottle 
an’ warm him up.’ It was then a little 
raw and chill, and had been for two days. 
He motioned me to feel of the soil and then 
dip my hand into the irrigation ditch. I 
was astonished at the contrast—the water 
was several degrees warmer than the land. 
The irrigation ditch was his ‘big hot-water 
bottle,’ and he applied it whenever the 
temperature of his soil fell to a point that 
threatened to arrest the rapid development 
of his crop. 

“One Japanese recently came to me for 
some advice. At that time head lettuce 
was not so generally grown as at present. 
I told him there was a chance to make a 
killing. His reply was, ‘I not much savvy 
that head lettuce!’ —meaning that he knew 
little about it. 

“My advice to him was to go it strong and 
put in twenty acres. Instead, he planted 
forty-five acres and made a splendid profit 
that put him solidly on his feet. When a 
Jap goes to a marketman in whom he has 
confidence he not only acts on the advice 
he gets but he acts on an exceedingly 
generous scale.” 


Big Returns From Small Farms 


“Another very important feature of 
Japanese practice is a tendency to grow a 
lot of bunch stuff—radishes, carrots, beets, 
parsley, parsnips, and everything that is 
sold in small bunches. Why? Because the 
Jap figures out everything and he knows 
that, even at a cheap price, bunch stuff 
counts up into solid returns. The cheapest 
of it will run one hundred dollars an acre, 
much of it will bring four hundred dollars, 
and not a little of it will score a return 
considerably higher than that. The quick- 
ness with which it can be grown and its 
adaptability as a repeater are other points 
which go to make bunch stuff a steady 
favorite with the shrewd Japs. Some of it 
can be grown in ninety days and the slowest 
kinds in one hundred and fifty days. 

“There are few Japs round here who are 
not doing something to introduce distinct- 
ively Japanese vegetables into our market. 
At the start these odd things are bought 
almost exclusively by the Asiatics of the 
cities. They hunger for the things that 
taste like home stuff and are willing to pay 
well for them. Japanese horseradish serves 
to illustrate this orientalizing of the market. 
It is black on the outside, with an over- 
lapping scale—like a bamboo shoot—and 
is an ever-bearer and an_ incorrigible 
spreader. 

“‘T know of one Jap who sold one crop of 
this horseradish from one-tenth of an acre 
for five hundred dollars. This, of course, 
was a remarkable return. He sold in 
bunches of three roots, each about eighteen 
inches long. It is so mild in flavor that it is 
rapidly increasing in popularity among 
white people. 

“Then there is the big Japanese white 
radish, which is also mild and pleasant. 
The smallest is eight inches long, and they 
grow as long as twenty-four inches. This 
pays heavily because it is such a profuse 
yielder. And it is also rapidly gaining in 
favor with Americans. 

“What a clever Jap will do with a one- 
acre farm is almost past belief. It is cer- 
tainly enough to put the white man to 
shame. Here is what I’ve seen done—not 
once, but several times! The Little Brown 
Brother would land with nothing, work a 
short time until he had enough to buy a few 
tools, and then rent an acre. He would 
always put in a tenth of his ground in Jap- 
anese radishes. The remainder would be 
given over to running crops of carrots, 
beets, radishes, turnips, parsnips and 
parsley. After the first season he would 
send money to bring over his wife, and at 
the close of the third season he would have 
a good sum of money in the bank. If an 
American ever lived who has done a paral- 
lel stunt of getting ahead on one acre I’d 
be proud to know his name.”’ 
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Vital Factors in Mileage 


HE Tube is the heart of the tire. r 
Tire Life is dependent on Tube Life —Wearability— |) 
Elasticity —T oughness. 

Empire ‘Tubes give unsurpassed mileage; are extra strong; stretchable; do not 
become brittle or spongy and do not deteriorate with age. 

Empire ‘Tubes, like Empire Tires, ‘Wear Longest,’’ 
“| economy and safety. 

Our Tubes are made in two styles—the famous Empire Peerless Red 'Tubes, 
extra thick, and the Empire Standard Red ‘Tubes, of standard thickness. Both 
contain the same super-quality rubber. 

The Peerless Tubes are packed compactly in neat, rubber cloth bags, con- 
venient for carrying extra tubes in small space without risk of injury. 

Empire Tubes p/vs Empire Tires, clincher or straight-edged, form an ideal 
combination for long service. Of course our tubes are suited to any make of tire. 


giving a maximum of 


Twelve Branches and Eighteen Agencies Throughout the United States 
Sold also by leading Supply Houses 


SS ec Reena 


@»EMPIRE TIRE Co. 
EAST TRENTON,N.J. 
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SOREL 


it] FOR AUTOMOBILES [1] FOR AUTOMOBILES Fi 


One repair bill is 
many times the amount 
you can save in a year 
by using cheap oil. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your 
shoes? Many people wear shoes 
a size smaller by shaking Allen’s 
Foot=Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Aching, hot feet and for 
Breaking in New Shoes, If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
Foot=Ease gives instant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 


Is the Tae ea es that can be 
produced. Insist on getting it. 
Sold in checkerboard cans and bulk 
by good dealers everywhere. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Motor Lubrication,” 
will be sent free in return for your 
dealer’s name. It contains a lot of 
useful information. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 76 Pine Street, NewY ork City 
Ask for our ‘‘Help Sell"' plan. 


ty 
HH FOR MOTOR BOATS Fy 


Dealers: 


SasicdsasanuaalcesuMleTacsceeaseSScEoaaaaaae 


“Ina pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.’’ 


The Aristocratic 
‘Y “Sweet-Meat Unique” 


Dollar 
the 
Pound”’ 


Expressed 
prepaid or 
post paid 
everywhere. 


“Nig. = “Ls me 


Ohi ar S0. 


Pound 
Patent 
Swinging 


FRUITS 


a Compart- 
dealer hs ment Boxes 


cannot sup- 


tapas pela Fifty-five Delicious 


to us. Morsels to the Pound 


BENEDETTO ALLEGRETTI CO. 220-224 Randolph St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Other brands of our World’s Famous Chocolates at 80c, 90c and $1 the lees | 
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Copvright U. S.A 1912 
by The B. V. D. Company 


“Go-Aways”’ 
““Stay-at-Homes” 


Keep Cool and 
Comfortable in 


Loose Fitting 


RAVELING on train or boat 
or just between home and office, 
any time, any place, you are cool and 
comfortable in Loose Fitting B.V.D. 

Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length 
Drawers and Union Suits. Quality of fabrics, 
true-to-size fit, careful workmanship, and long 
wear are assured and insured by 


and 


This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D.Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the 
garment. 


MADE FOR THE 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A. April 30th, 1907) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and 
$5.00 the suit. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


The B. V. D. rey ape New York. 


Cardinal Gibbons says:— 


I urge upon all Cath- 
olics the use of the 


MANUAL OF 
PRAYERS 


A Beautiful Gift for First Com- 


munion, Confirmation, 


This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and a 
beautiful rolled-gold chain 
Rosary. Both for $3.00. 

Or, the Manual, the Rosary, 
and the “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” all’ for $5.00. 

our choice of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 


Carnelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl. 
The Manual in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6.00 
JOHN MURPHY CoO., Baltimore, Md. 


A Remarkable Tybewattan, Carried in Grip orin Overcoat 
Pocket, Standard Keyboard. Does All that Higher Priced 
Machines Do. Over 24,000 in Daily Use. Bennett Portable 
yg phtrdg has_ Jess than 250 parts, against 1700 to 3700 in others. 


That's the secret of our $18 
price. It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
chine Factory, sold 

r on a money-back- 


$18 = 


MADE US. 


unless- satisfied 
guaranty. Wt. 
76 oz. You 
can carry for 
home use, busi- 
ness or trips. 
Send for cata- 
logand Agts. 
3) Proposition. 


Wed- | 
dings, Adult Baptism, &c., &c. | 


THINK OF THE Chal 


of having an extra pair of 
cuffs right on the shirt, out 
of sight, yet always ready, 
without attaching ordetach- inlay 


ing. Simply a turn gives you 


A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Cuff 


“Cufturn’’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or 
plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 


New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 


Don’t Travel on Land 
— — or Sea Without Aerofume 


You cannot always be sure of finding 
odorless hotels or boat state-rooms. You 
may get the best room and find it stale 
with tobacco smoke or musty from disuse. 


A Pastille of Egyptian Deodorizer and 
Aerofume destroys all disagreeable odors. 


DRIVES AWAY MOSQUITOES 


Useful in summer cottage or camp. Buy of 

your local dealer, or send us his name and 

25c for a box of 16 Pastilles with Holder. 
PAUL MFG. CO. 

36-40 Fulton Street BOSTON, MASS. 

Makersof CAN DO—ThebestSilver Polish. 


Because they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, punc- 
ture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely joined 


together that a leak is impossible. 


The Mullins Steel Boats are guar- 


anteed against puncture — leaking — waterlogging — warping —drying 


out —opening seams—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING 


MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. 


Light — 


powerful— simple —can be operated by the beginner —start like auto- 
mobile motors—one man control—never stall at any speed —exhaust 


silently under water. 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing 
boats—row boats— cedar canvas-covered canoes, 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, és free. 


THE W.H.MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 
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By Lynn R. Meekims 


PENNY’S worth of crabmeat and a 

sprinkle of cheese in a chafing dish 
make a dollar-and-a-half cheek—and there 
you have the rise of the crab. As the lob- 
ster has crawled higher and higher on the 
menu and disappeared before the splurging 
millions of the nation’s new riches, the 
crab has followed in the wake and has 
reached that eminence in food values where 
it can command the price. A few years ago 
the crab was running wild. Today it is 
running countrymen into wealth and city 
people into debt. A generation ago you 
saw it on an occasional bill-of-fare in the 
summertime. Now it is one of the high- 
prieed luxuries all the year round—and 
thereon hangs this tale. 

Not so very long ago, when—from the 
first of May to election day—shoes were 
unthinkable except for Sunday church, we 
boys along Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries used to catch crabs for fun and for 
those hiatuses between meals when youth- 
ful hunger saved itself from starvation by 
cooking its own salvation, the same being 
crabs. Usually we inveigled the cook to let 
us throw them in the big part of the wood- 
stove; but when she was unkind we built 
our own fires, and after the crabs were done 
we picked them and ate the meat—or, to 
be more accurate, we ate as we picked, the 
operations being practically concurrent. 
In those days the idea of selling crabs was 
never entertained. Sometimes a negro 
fisherman would sell a dozen for a nickel, 
but that was not usual; and the man who 
bought them was regarded as too lazy to do 
his own catching. Not only was the crab 
not considered a commercial possibility 
but the buying of crabs for personal use 
was rather small and cheap. 

And yet I have just come from communi- 
ties in which there are crab plutocrats with 
automobiles, motor yachts and solid ma- 
hogany; and on the first of the present year 
I stood on the upper deck of the steamer 
Pennsylvania which makes the trip from 
Cape Charles to Norfolk, a distance of 
thirty-six miles across the famous horse- 
shoe where the marvelous Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean meet, and where 
you can have every known kind of sea- 
sickness when the winds are frisky. Cap- 
tain Maguire has run this round trip daily, 
and for years twice daily, for almost a third 
of a century; and the distance he has trav- 
eled would reach round the earth more than 
a score of times. As we gazed over multi- 
tudinous whitecaps out into the Atlantic, 
we saw a fleet of boats of the small schooner 
type maneuvering backward and forward— 
cater-cornered and crisscrossed—and very 
busy throwing over and hauling up. 


“‘There are no oysters out there. What 
are they after?” 
“Crabs,” said the captain; ‘‘and they 


are making big money!”’ 


A Town Built on Oyster Shells 


Crabbing, in the midst of winter! And 
big money! It seems absurd—but the 
lobster is going—going—and the crab has 
been coming—coming; and so here is new 
wealth worth all the gold mines floated in 
Broad Street in ten years, and a new in- 
dustry that has its fleets, its banks and, in 
the busy seasons, its special trains all the 
way to New York—not to mention the 
automobiles and the pleasure craft bought 
out of the profits. And now there is a new 
movement working with the Atlantic Coast 
legislatures for a uniform law protecting 
the eggs, the young and the undersized of 
the crab family, so that the annual catch 
may not be diminished and the history of 
the lobster may not be repeated. 

When Captain Maguire began to run the 
steamers across the mouth of the bay a few 
venturesome persons sent occasional bar- 
rels of hard crabs to northern markets; but 
they were very few. As the years passed 
the number increased. So now if you take 
the trip with the captain, leaving Norfolk 
at six in the morning, you start with a cargo 
of crabs; at Old Point Comfort many 
more barrels are rolled on to the melody of 
the negroes, and at Cape Charles there 
are hundreds of barrels waiting—all for the 
express trains that are in New York the 
next morning. 

As you pass from point to point up the 
two hundred miles of Chesapeake Bay and 


many of its two thousand mile 
taries, you will find crabho 
crab outfits—but all these thi 
whole crab proposition, embod 
played and in working order, ¢ 
are nowhere else in all the world. 
opolis, which is Crisfield, which 
crabs than any place on eart 
fervid occasions the Eastern Sh 
rises to the clouds and calls Crisf 
Venice of America.” 

Originally Crisfield was a | 
jutting into a bay of Tangier coe 
of water whose bottom was 
prime oysters. Crisfield be 
oysters. It shucked them. ‘ 
were shipped to the cities. The sl 
thrown on the streak of mud. 
arose. So Crisfield today is on ai 
superimposed upon a mud found; 
and it has banks, more churches tha 
fill, moving pictures, garages and 
excrescences of civilization but s 
for, except the one county which fo) 
north of Delaware and in which is 
of Wilmington, the whole penin 
Delaware, Maryland and Virgini 
square miles, containing over two hj 
thousand people—is dry. 


The Six Ages of Crabs 


Crisfield waxed fat on the oys’ 
paved its streets with the shells. 1} 
early days the people lived largely ft 
water, and among the articles of dat 
in the warm months was the soft er: 
waters round had them by the billir; 
in a few minutes with a scoopnet 0} 
meal for a family. In the early sie 
the men who worked on the a 
to spread the fame of the delicacy; 
1873 the first regular shipment wil 
to Philadelphia. There was som 
about the experiment and the idej 
crab ever running the oyster a raci 
markets provoked the risibles of t) 
munity; in fact, there was no rush | 
or success. It crawled along slo} 
the crab itself. Years passed witho' 
increase; but within the past fii 
twenty years the figures have leape) 
beyond belief. 

Crisfield alone now sends to city & 
a hundred and twenty-five milli 
crabs a year and from twenty-five 
million hard crabs. In the past ded 
increase in the soft-crab shipments | 
five hundred per cent and in the ht 
shipments over one hundred pi 
Crisfield is the Crabopolis, but itis | 
of many points from which millions? 
are shipped; so that, if you want t§ 
late on a total, you ‘must run 
hundreds of millions and then addi 
fill the new demands. qf 

And this matter of numba ir 
part of the story. In order to unt 
it, you must know a few things abo\ 
There are hundreds of varietiesl 
world; but the crab that we of thi 
half of the North American contint 
the Blue Crab—Callinectes hastat j 
there are six clearly-defined perio | 
business life: 


First—The “hard crab,” which you knoy 
SeconD—The “snot,” in the first @ of 
| 


TuirD—The “peeler,” when the old § 
break. 
FourtH—The “buster,” when the new sic 
seen. . 
: 


0 


Firtd—The “soft crab,” which you “ 
SrxtH—The “ buckram,” when the sh 
harden. 


In the matter of nal 
crab is handled in his natural staté/ 
bother or preparation. He is cau! 
reled and shipped. The crabs ¢ 
the stages of shedding are rif 
floats and held until they re 
developed ‘‘peeler”’ conditi 
full-fledged soft crabs. Then they ? 
for use. 

This necessitates hundreds 0 
of boats and much parapherna) 
crabfloats have to be watched lil 
ors. When the soft crabs are st 
are packed in boxes made 0 
boards, with two or three tra; 
are placed close together 
seaweed and ice are sprink 
layer. From Crisfield alone 


0 to New York and other North- 
s daily as a special train, running 
ass time. 

nost interesting phase of the crab’s 
permanent engagement on Broad- 
1; come within the past half-dozen 
_The soft crab and the deviled crab 
stories. 

jtrue New York and other resorts 
ved by the spenders have yet tolearn 
+ charm of the soft crab. The idea 
|. be to give you an imposing display 
money. Sizerules. The last time 
4d a soft crab in New York I felt 
ng for a crosscut saw. As one who 
jwn crabs since the barefoot days, 
ae, you can never know what a soft 
be until you get a dozen of the 
\e, which must be untouched by 
sf a chef or any folderol of fancy 
The soft crab should be small. 
/nasterpiece of Nature, without a 
{om of superfluity, and it requires 
lressing nor undressing. 

sis digestible as a kiss on a moon- 
zht. I have known breakfasts 
12 soft crabs came from the water 
the table and made you wonder 
pepsia could possibly be called an 
(a achievement. 


ruth About Deviled Crabs 


is a mystery as to the origin of the 
deviled crab.’”’ An old captain 
;| must have arisen from the inquiry 
that the devil”’ there was in it! 
surely understand that the shell is 
is the only genuine crab part of it; 
shell is used over and over again. 
| deviled crab is of fresh crabmeat, 
ifany crumbs. The cheaper it is, 
) bread is used —and sometimes it is 
cind meat. The disposition in city 
its is to cook up a mushy mess that 
alysis and mystifies taste. 
deviled crab should be dry and its 
}uld be in flakes or lumps, but, alas! 
high-cost days even the deviled 
“lost its character and has become 
-basket of crab economy! 
, the deterioration of the deviled 
jyares us for the change that has 
h the most important development 
ib as the running mate if not the 
of the lobster. Formerly the 
id chunks of crabmeat—that is, 
2| of the hard crab—were none too 
othe deviled crab; but the deviled 
been an economic mistake. 


~- 


{| you can get deviled crabs as low 
ats each—and they are good; but 
(se to crabs, and this price is possi- 
se there is an ample admixture of 
nbs, and also mainly because 
‘Ss are utilized. 

jis is the great thing that has come 
3| the rise of the crab. The insides 
td crab have been differentiated. 
th me into a crabhouse. That 
u see going into the steambox 
two hundred hard crabs; it will 
11 the steam forty-five minutes. 
‘he time is up. Here comes the 
;isturned over. The crabs are on 
_ Now the crabpickers! Notice 
eting the large ones; they mean 
Oaem. Now they break the shells. 
1e three vessels before each picker. 
M she places the large pieces of 
the “lump,” -worth from one 
ne dollar and a half a gallon; into 
(4, the “flake,” worth from sixty 
wcents a gallon; into the third, the 
worth fifty cents a gallon. All 
‘tis “trash,” used to make a fine 
ind sold for about fifteen dollars 


/re is where the cook comes in. 
sian of our times is the cook. We 
|) about frenzied finance and the 
| of money and industry; but even 


4ve-cent deviled crab, put it in the 
3/3h and make us pay from eighty 
yodollars. I donot complain that 
spenders of the big cities 
bs instead of lobsters, but I do 
deterioration of my deviled 
lanifestly the lumps and the 
new fancy crab dishes and 
deviled. 
rising that the cooks have 
crab a great opportunity. 
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A score of treatments and a la’s are scat- 
tered over the modern bill-of-fare. You 
may begin with a crabflake cocktail, follow 
with crab soup, enjoy soft crabs on toast — 
select from a dozen different preparations 
and seasonings of crabflakes; and, of 
course, crab salad is delicious. The lobster, 
admirable as it is, does not lend itself to 
so many uses. To draw a comparison be- 
tween the lobster and the crab might bring 
on another war between the North and the 
South; but it may be said in general terms 
that the crab is counting more on the menu 
today than the lobster ever did. Perhaps 
the lobster will have another inning. New 
England greed exhausted its splendid 
oysters years ago; but New England en- 
terprise is now raising more oysters on the 
old beds. So it may be with the lobster; 
and, furthermore, the lobster is still with us. 

The diversification in the use of crab- 
flakes is making the hard crab—which was 
formerly so cheap—more valuable all the 
time. A million dollars a year would not 
overtake this increase. 

And this means a strain on the yield. 
Until very recently the crabbing was done 
by line and from small boats. Now the 
motor boat is almost universal. This power 
enables the crabber to go farther in his 
day’s work, and thus the area of his opera- 
tions has been greatly extended. We have 
seen the fleet dredging in ocean waters. 
This represents the present extreme de- 
velopment; but all along the coast and in 
its bays and rivers are more than twenty 
thousand craft of smaller size that will be 
after the crabs so soon as the weather per- 
mits. The large dredgeboats sink their 
dredges into the deep bottom ground in 
which the crabs hibernate. The other 
boats will get busy when the crabs move 
out for their spring and summer excursions 
into shallow water. 

In former years it never seemed possible 
that the supply of crabs could be affected; 
but it did not seem possible that the buffalo 
of the plains could be killed off, nor did it 
seem possible that the thousands of square 
miles of oysters in Chesapeake Bay could 
ever be exhausted. However, the buffalo 
are gone and the Chesapeake oysters have 
diminished until what was the greatest in- 
dustry of a state now scarcely pays its 
expenses. The movement for laws to pro- 
tect the crabs is to prevent what has hap- 
pened to the buffalo and the oyster. 


When to Catch Your Crab 


Maryland has a navy and Virginia has a 
navy, both maintained to enforce the 
oyster laws. Now it is proposed to use 
these formidable cruisers and their arma- 
ments of one uncertain cannon each on 
their respective poopdecks to guard the 
crab. A few years ago the Virginia navy 
went forth to war. The captain thought 
he beheld Maryland crabbers at work in 
Virginia waters. There was real firing. 
One hapless pirate was wounded in the seat 
of his trousers as he was seeking the re- 
cesses of his cabin. The proud navy of old 
Virginia moved to a glorious victory —when 
it was discovered that the party it had been 
firing on was composed of its own people. 
This did much to discourage crab warfare; 
but the feeling is still intense and the price 
of crabs is rising. 

While describing scenes round Oldport, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote: 
“However clumsy the crab may be when 
taken from his own element, he has a free 
and floating motion which is almost grace- 
ful in his own yielding and buoyant home.” 

It may not be kind to tell dwellers in 
cities that they have never known the joy 
of a genuine soft crab—but such is the un- 
happy fact. The real soft crab cannot be 
shipped. The soft crab of commerce has a 
paper shell. Otherwise he would not hold 
together long enough to reach the market. 

If you would know what a soft crab is 
you must come with me to the shore. We 
will watch in the stream; and when we see 
the crab drop his shell, that is the exact mo- 
ment to scoop him up. We have captured 
the channel crab just as he has shed. If he 
is about three or three and a half inches 


long he is the perfect size. No time must 
be lost in getting him to the fire; and when 
he is ready you will count all your labor 
profit, and will say earnestly and truly that 
you never in all your days put into your 
mouth a more delicious morsel! With 
crab epicures, the soft crab must be cap- 
tured on one tide. By the time another 
tide sets in the shell has begun to harden— 
and there must be nothing but tenderness 


if you would have perfection. 
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ifs \ International Champion / 
Marmon superiority has been proven by 
the winning of the International Sweep- 
stakes Race, May 30, 1911, by covering 500 
miles in 402 minutes, 8 seconds, averaging 
74.61 miles per hour. 
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Butgreaterthan the proof of the Marmonunparalleled 
record in racing is the superiority shown by these 
cars in the hands of owners. Through the crowded 
traffic of the thronged city street or over thousands 
of miles of rough roads, sand and hills the Marmon 
owner realizes that the better making of the Marmon 
means satisfaction. Our literature will open your 
eyes to a new meaning of automobile value — the 
ownership of a Marmon will convince you. 


Made on one chassis—a body type for 
every requirement. Touring Car, $2,750 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO. 


Indianapolis Estab. 1851) Indiana 
Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
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: “Thank heavens that bristle didn’t choke me” 


Worse yet is to swallow it or get it inthe gums. Use the 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


and forever avoid the dangers of loose bristles. The totally different 
and totally superior tooth brush with each and all the bristles solidly 
gripped in a hard rubber base. Scientifically shaped to clean the : 
crevices of the teeth. All tufts and sizes,—individually boxed. | © 
At your druggist or department store. Insist on the Rubberset. 
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MPERIAL styles are cherished most where Fashion’s 


demands are most exacting. 


At the sea shore, on 


Fifth Avenue and in the country, Imperial Straws, 
Felts and Derbies lend distinction to well-dressed people. 
The Imperial guarantee marks three-dollars as the price 


limit for a hat. 


It assures satisfaction, or a new hat free. 


Write for the Portfolio of Imperial Styles done in colors. 


SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., Makers, 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


Kelly- 


Re arms 
Tires 


12,000 miles without 
a single cent of ex- 
pense and the tires 
still running is one 
driver’s record, made 
with Kelly-Springfield 
Tires. 12,000 miles is 
an unusual record, but 
““Kelly-Springfields” 
are unusual tires. 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell Rubber & Tire Co., Dallas, Texas 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Portland, 


Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Canada 


Fish Flakes 


You must try this delicious 
fresh Codfish—it’s so entirely 
different. There’s nothing like 
it for Codfish Balls, Creamed 
Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chow- 
der, etc. 

It’s convenient and econom- 
ical, too—thoroughly cooked— 
mildly salted—ready to serve in 
a minute. No waste—no spoil- 
age—keeps everywhere. 


At grocers—full size 10c tin sent on receipt of 10c. 
Helpful book of recipes FREE on request. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


Maine, U.S. A. 
Packers of the Justly Celebrated Paris Sugar Corn 


PLIERS FOR THE 
Householder 
Blacksmith 
Shoemaker 
Wire Worker 
Jeweler 
Electrician 
Mechanic 


care. 
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“Utica Pliers for those who want Quality” 


Utica Pliers fit the hand in its natural grasping position. 
them all day without hurting or tiring the hand. 


Utica Pliers are made of the Si 
finest material, tempered exactly right, and tested with the utmost 
Utica Pliers are guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N.Y. 


That’s why you can use 


Don’t accept a 
substitute. 
Insist on Utica. 


Write for 
Plier Palmistry 
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“WiiY-NOT”?” FULLER 


(Continued from Page 12) 


of meetings, not only in the county but in 
Benderton as well, he flamed into a passion 
that was not easily controlled. Merely 
as a measure of wisdom, Blakeslee said 
something about moderation. 

“‘Moderation!”’ the judge bellowed back 
at him. ‘J’llsmash that fellow the way I’d 
kill a snake! No, sir; none of your pink- 
tea campaigns for me when I’m dealing 
with a pickpocket!” 

So at every meeting he read and reread 
the old indictment, until every schoolboy 
in Benderton could recite it word.for word. 
His opponent was no longer the “‘ Connect- 
icut pedler.”’ He was “Fuller, the felon,” 
“the ex-convict,’ ‘“‘the man with the 
striped suit” and ‘‘the self-confessed thief”! 

“Why has he put off the answer that 
any honest man would have made within 
twenty-four hours after learning of the ac- 
cusation? I'll tell you why. He wants all 
the time he can get to exhibit himself as 
the champion of the people against their 
merciless and bloodthirsty foe, the T., P. & 
H. Railroad Company—the David who 
slew Goliath, brought down to date and 
gone into the cultivator business! When 
his time is up—if he doesn’t skip the town 
first—he’ll plead the baby act. He’ll tell 
you how young he was in 1885—a mere 
inexperienced boy; and that times were 
deuced hard; and that, anyway, old Bron- 
son was mighty careless with his money. 
He expects you to swallow the yarn at a 

p and cheer yourselves hoarse for the 
‘People’s Friend.’ And, fellow citizens, 
while you're listening to his tale of youth, 
poverty and temptation, don’t forget that 
you can hear the same song, better sung, 
any day of the week in your police court. 
It’s the thieves’ chorus!” 

Neither the bitterness of these attacks 
nor the doubts and misgivings they inevi- 
tably aroused among his own followers di- 
verted Fuller one hair’s breadth from the 
program he had outlined that night to 
the eager reporters. Nor had he made 
any mistake as to the advertising value of 
the judge’s performance. People came in 
crowds to his meetings; and when they had 
looked him over and discovered neither 
mask nor jimmy they stayed to listen. He 
reviewed the record of the T., P. & H. Rail- 
road Company since its legal destinies had 
been controlled by J. McTownly Wollock. 
He had chosen his incidents with some 
regard to their dramatic values and he 
was fully prepared with names and dates. 

He pictured the company’s acquisition 
of the admirable site now occupied by its 
great repair shop on the outskirts of Ben- 
derton—a transaction “‘jammed through” 
at a secret midnight session of the County 
Board of Supervisors. On the following 
morning the people learned that the 
grounds, then recently purchased as a site 
for the new county hospital, had been 
transferred to the railroad company upon 
terms that fell little short of a gift. Three 
members of the board shortly removed 
from the county and two were consigned to 
political oblivion at the next election; but 
the company still occupied the land. 

Step by step he followed the trail, paus- 
ing now and then to point out the foot- 
prints of MceTownly Wollock. He, like his 
opponent, resorted to the records of the 
courts. He read to his audiences the testi- 
mony which proved beyond all moral doubt 
that the company had escaped its legal 
liability for -damages in the Bell Avenue 
grade-crossing case by fixing half a dozen 
jurors on the general panel. He illuminated 
the legerdemain by which the railroad 
property had practically escaped taxation 
twice within five years—and so on down 
through fraud, trickery and chicane, to the 
packed convention which, at the company’s 
command, had named the company’s law- 
yer for the office of senator. Through it all, 
as clear as the noonday sun, shone the hand 
and methods of Wollock himself. Would 
the people supinely ratify such a program, 
with such a history behind it, and send its 
author to the state senate to get higher 
honors and do greater evil? 

In conclusion, in afew brief but trenchant 
sentences, he dealt with the subject which he 
must have known was in everybody’s mind. 

“Men of Magruder County: My adver- 
sary has forced upon you a comparison 
which you can by no means evade. It is 
this: To which of two men can you the 
more safely intrust the interests of your 
county in the senate—to the one whose 
brain conceived and whose will deliberately 


_yourselves and to your community 


executed the acts which I have j 
to your memories, or to one who 
of a century ago, committed a 
tion of the law and paid the full 
his misdeed? Is Judge Wolloc 
any the less wicked by reason of 
tude and the deliberation of its de 
you now to disregard years of 


your enemy was so crafty as to ayoj 
net of the criminallaw? That, gent}; 
is the personal issue as Judge Wolloc! 
sents it; and your votes on electio 
will make known your answer.” — 

In exactly what manner David ] 
intended finally to deal with the 
necticut indictment—a question. whic 
causing much unexpressed anxi 
committee—will never be accurately ky 
The matter was doubtless clear enoy 
his own mind, but fate or the fing 
Judge Wollock’s managers exploded hi 
beyond all possibility of recognition, 
battle had resolved itself into a du 
tween these two men. With the jr 
staggering attack and Fuller’s defian 
aggressive response, there had begun 
alignment of the voters by which the! 
orable Jackson Whipple had, to all po} 
intents and purposes, been eliminate! 

The atmosphere was thick with r 
as to what would happen at the fina 
of Judge Wollock’s forces on the Sat} 
night preceding the election. It h: 
come known to some that David 
had been invited to attend that m| 
and opinions differed as to his aece}\ 
of the too ominous courtesy. 

It was on Thursday afternoon thi] 
John Brownley, the chairman of 
Committee of Five, entered the officef 
candidate in a state of not wholls 
pressed excitement. 


i 


was too obvious to be ignored. 
“T say, Brownley, you’re eng 
altogether too seriously. You l | 
I guess I must have been w 
overtime without knowing it.” 
“Oh, I’m all right,’’ Brownley 1 
“and I don’t want you to forget th 
for you through thick and thin. A 
now,” he added with a dubious sm 
seems to be thick.” 
““What’s up, John?” 4 
Suddenly Fuller understood tt 
visitor had something on his mind wi 
was finding difficult to express. 
“Well, you know, of course, tl; 
regulars are to have a big meetingt! 
Forrest on Saturday night.” 
“Sure. The secretary of their conti 
sent me an invitation to attend.” | 
“So I’ve just learned; andi 
something else—brought me to al 


Fuller was becoming interest 
merely nodded his assent. 
“One of the ‘and others,’” Bi 
went on, ‘‘is Burr McDaniels, Esq? 
Chicago. The T., P. & H. is to br} 
out in a special car. They are trp 
keep it dark, butiI’ve got the exacti 
Brownley, after this announ| 
gazed at Fuller as if in ex 
something that did not happen 
“Burr McDaniels!’”’ Dave re 
name as if attempting to dig i 
some remote corner of his memory. 1 


Me “pane ® the committeeman 2 2 
when he was back in his chairs 


Connecticut. 
took office and when he went ot 

Fuller’s face was serious enou 
he uttered no word. Very ab 
and went to the window. Fo 
utes he stood with his back 
gazing into vacancy; then, V 
bruskness, he marched back s 
_ “And you think, John, thai it V 


ae Linsaa fan and th 
ticular reason why you should wal? 
You’re a better man than Wo! 
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o books to lead 
| to a cool vaca- 
1, and just a postal 
ags them to you. 


them you will find described 
ctured Colorado. Their titles 
heir contents—‘‘Under the 
‘1oise Sky” and ‘‘Little Jour- 
sn Colorado.’ If they serve 
durpose you will also choose 
comfort Way’’ to get there— 
» luxe 


(CcKY MOUNTAIN 
_ LIMITED 


2 ty morning from Chicago to Denver, 
( Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 
} 


Or, if time and place are 
more convenient, ‘‘The 
Colorado Flyer’? and other 
splendidly equipped trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, 


Omaha and Memphis. 


Today is the time to write. 
Address L. M. Allen, Pass. 
Trafic Manager, 8 La Salle 
Station, Chicago, III. 
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| Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
thas a rare and subtle 
lvor which no other 
(idiment possesses. 


(A PERRINS | 
SAUCE | 


| ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fitts a delightful relish to Soups, 
1, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
al Dressings. An Appetizer. 
\ igestive. 

JoHN Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 
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state senator, and I believe the people will | 


say so next Tuesday. Let the railroad gang 
have the Windham County end of the show 
all to themselves.” 

“Oh, that’ll never do, Brownley —never 
in the world!” Fuller retorted. “If I 
should side-step this thing on the firing 
line the voters would turn me down, and [ 
guess they’d be about right; but I’ll tell 
you this: If McDaniels’ recollection of me 
is no clearer than mine is of him the fire- 
works will be slow in going off. Much 
obliged to you for the advance tip all the 
same. It’s rather flattering, by-the-way, 
to have the other fellows ‘special’ a man 
like McDaniels two hundred miles to fight 
a plain, everyday, middle-class Yankee 
like me! I appreciate the compliment and 
Pll take the first chance to let them know.” 

Mr. Brownley spent the next twenty 
minutes in earnest but unavailing efforts to 
shake this resolution. McDaniels was a 
jury lawyer of the hammer-and-anvil vari- 
ety, never quite at home unless in the 
midst of a fight, and skilled in all the tricks 
by which the trained orator sways an audi- 
ence to his will. What chance would a 
plain business man have against this gladi- 
ator? It would be wiser to allow McDan- 
iels to fight the empty air while he, Fuller, 
devoted his energies to fixing the minds 
of the voters upon the real merits of the 


contest; but Fuller laughed and, laying | 


his hand affectionately upon his friend’s 
shoulder, asked him how many men he 
knew who would vote for a coward! He 
must attend the meeting, come what might. 

And he did. On Saturday night, as the 
eyes of the spectators passed from one to 
another of the threescore vice-presidents 
and invited guests who adorned the stage, 
there was many a gasp of amazement as 
they identified David Fuller, placidly oc- 
cupying the end seat upon the second 
row, as complacent and unconcerned as if 
the meeting were all his own. Most of 
those who had heard of Wollock’s invita- 
tion had concluded that Fuller was by far 
too shrewd a man to deliver himself into 
the hands of his enemy—but there he was! 

Presently the spectators began to notice 
other strange things. Throughout the 
speechmaking there was an ominous ab- 
sence of the usual tirade against Fuller— 
even Judge Wollock directing his eloquence 
toward a vindication of the railroad history 
and a eulogy of the Republican party. And 
midway of the evening’s proceedings a 
stranger was ushered upon the stage—a 
gentleman whose reception and bearing 
rather more than admitted that he was a 
person of importance. All surmises as to 
his identity were soon set at rest. At the 
conclusion of the speech then under way 
the chairman, in a few carefully chosen 
sentences, introduced Mr. Burr McDan- 
iels, of the Chicago bar—‘‘a gentleman 
whose fame as an orator has spread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico!”’ 

Mr. McDaniels, square of jaw, ruddy of 
countenance, standing six feet high and 
weighing two hundred pounds—even with- 
out the massive gold chain which arced his 
purple-flowered waistcoat—began by con- 
gratulating the people of Magruder County 
upon their rare good fortune in being able 
to secure, as their senator, a gentleman of 
such sterling integrity and preéminent 
ability as J. MeTownly Wollock, Esquire. 
To himself it was incredible that any 
voter should, for one moment, hesitate 
with such a candidate within his reach— 
“even,” he added, “even if his candidacy 
were opposed by a man whose life and 
character would bear the light of day!” 

He paused until the implication of his 
words should have found lodgment: in the 
minds of his hearers. When he spoke 
again he drove each word home with such 
clearness and force as to permit of no 
misunderstanding. - 

“In the early eighties, in the town of 
Woodstock, in Windham County, Connect- 
icut, I became acquainted with David 
Fuller. He was a young man of evil repu- 
tation in the community. He was per- 
sistently and notoriously dishonest. He 
was a thief. On the second day of Septem- 
ber in the year 1885, as the prosecuting 
attorney of Windham County, I tried and 
convicted said David Fuller of the crime 
of embezzlement and caused him to be 
committed to the penitentiary. 

“T knew the said David Fuller for sey- 
eral years after his discharge from the 
penitentiary and until the year 1895, when 
I moved from Connecticut to Illinois. I 
have not since seen David Fuller; but I 
am credibly informed, through friends in 


cow's milk like the milk nature furnishes for babies. 
Ridge’s Food has been the standby of doctors for nearly 
60 years. 
A large trial package, free, for your druggist’s name. 


RIDGE’S FOOD CO., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


Some mothers think that adding sugar to milk is modi- 
fying it. To really modify milk so that it may be made 
suitable for your baby’s tender digestion, you should use 
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And this is the stamp of 
approval of a responsible 
maker—proud of his good 
handiwork. The‘*Winged 


Pyramid’’ is backed by 
the biggest reliability in 


all automobiledom— 
something better than a 
Quarantee—a worthy rep- 
utation—and a car that 
will go seventy-five thou- 
sand strong this year. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 
bodies. The two-passenger runabout costs $590 — 
the five-passenger touring car $690 —the delivery 
car $700—the town car $900—Ff. o. b. Detroit, 
completely equipped. Get latest catalogue from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit—and name of 
your nearest Ford representative. 
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LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest 
of the 258 dealers who seil and recommend the Lyon & 
Healy Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 


Have You a Baby? 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 

. mae ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of 

The Correct Milk Modifier material, is just what you would expect it to be. By examining this 

Tt will actually break up the hard, tough curds and make piano, you will learn what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 


Easy Monthly Payments if desired. 


FREE MUSI 


given for testing the piano no matter 
whether you buy or not. So write to- 
day for catalog and mention the music. 


LYON & HEALY 


23-67 E. Adams St. Chicago 


@, You can be absolutely comfortable 
and correctly-dressed in a Summit 
Norfolk Shirt. 
@. Made to be worn without a coat— 
two box pleats in front and one in 
center of back. 

@ Soft, detachable collar with every 
shirt, but a white, stiff collar is 
equally adaptable. 

@ It’s the shirt for all outing pur- 
poses. f 


Send for Style Book and give 
your dealer’s name. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
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purchase of a fine watch. 


to $125.00. 


America. 


BLADE MOVES 
UP ano DOWN 


KANNER’S SLYDE-STROKE RAZOR STROPPER 
is the only machine that reproduces the barber’s perfect heel 
to toe stroke. The razor moves up and down; the strop moves 
back and forth with one operation. Absolutely new andsoldunder 
a money back guarantee. Sharpens allrazors and safety blades. 
A moment's demonstration—a sale andon tothenext. Profits are 
enormous, Write for full particulars and territory now. 


S. D. KANNER, 556 Broadway, New York 


COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer’s, or send 10c for a 2 oz. trial bottle. 
THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar ex- 
amination. Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp. cat’g. We make 
your homea university. Leading 
home-study Jaw course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deans and 
professors from the big law col- 
leges—Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
Wis., Mich.,Ia., Stanford and 
Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. 


others. 


La Salle Extension University, Box 2355,Chicago, Ill. 
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F, EDWARD SNYDER 


Prices of Hamilton watches, cased and boxed, range from $38.50 
If you desire, your jeweler can supply a Hamilton 
movement to fit your present watch-case. Prices of movements only 
$12.25 to $60.00. We show here the Hamilton 12-size (sold com- 
plete only), the thinnest 12-size 19 or 23 jewel watch made in 
In it we have succeeded in producing a beautiful thin 
watch which retains all the accuracy of the larger railroad sizes. 


The Hamilton watch is sold by leading jewelers everywhere—if, 
however, you have any difficulty in securing one, please write us. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
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and they will be made perfectly straight and true. 
d by all Hardware Dealers. 
supply you, send 20 cts. for brace and screws, postpaid and guaranteed. 
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The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


The Timekeeper that jewelers place first among 
American watches, and that 56 per cent. of Amer- 
ican railroad men, on roads where there is Official 
Time Inspection, endorse by their ownership as the 
highest type of timekeeper produced in the world. 

A book has been written about the Hamilton, 
which also shows and describes the various models. 
We gladly mail a copy to anyone interested in the 
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This magnificent, 
MOTH-PROOF 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest sent 
anywhere on 15 
days’ free trial, Place itin your ~ 
own home at our expense and see for your- 
self what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece Q 
of furniture it is. Moth, mouse, dust and damp [proof. Makes 
unique Bridal gift. Direct from factory to you at factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Send for big illustrated free book showing 
all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.80, Statesville, N.C. 
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Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets for children 
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forsale. Correspondencesolic- 
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illustrated pony catalogue to 
“a MILNE BROS. 

- 633 Eighth Street, Monmouth, Ill. 


Enameled Steel—length 42 
If your dealer can’t 


67 N. Erie St., Massillon, O. 


Woodstock, that he finally disappeared from 
that locality and was believed to have gone 
West. He was aman of plausible manner, 
but utterly a 

At precisely this point in his arraign- 
ment Mr. McDaniels noticed that the lime- 
light was spreading. The attention of his 
audience was being diverted by something 
happening behind him. Glancing round, 
he was confronted by a lank, commonplace 
individual who, wholly unabashed, was 
advancing in his exact direction. The 
newcomer paused, gazed delightedly into 
the face of the disconcerted orator— 
seemed, indeed, about to express his super- 
fluous joy in a prolonged whistle—and 
extended his hand. 

“T am David Fuller; and I’m very 
happy, Mr. McDaniels, to renew our 
acquaintance on this public occasion.” 

There ensued one silent moment loaded 
with all sorts of possibilities. The big audi- 
ence held its breath as one individual. 
MecDaniels’ cheeks and temples flushed a 
dull purple. Suddenly, with arm extended 
and finger pointing straight into the 
intruder’s face, he exploded with the truth: 

“Mr. Chairman, this man is an im- 
postor! He is not David Fuller!” | 

The words, reaching every ear in the big 
auditorium, ringing with assurance and hot 
with indignation, so captured the senses of 
the excited spectators that for an instant 
they were amazed that their victim neither 
fell nor fled. It was his voice which brought 
them back to the facts. 

“Mr. McDaniels’ charge is correct. I 
am an impostor. Ladies and gentlemen, 
never in my life have I set foot within the 
borders of Windham County, Connecticut. 
I was born and raised in Windham County, 
Vermont. It has been my purpose to cf 

The chairman of the meeting, however, 
had awakened to his neglected duty and 
was pounding upon the speaker’s desk and 
demanding silence. The demoralization 
among those on the stage was scarcely less 
than that before the footlights. 

“This is all out of order!” he shouted at 
the top of a not very powerful voice. “It 
has been a great many years since Mr. 
MecDaniels last saw the man Fuller, and 
the inevitable result is 4 

“Then why not Fuller?” 

In a high-pitched, drawling voice the 
phrase—which had not been heard in 
Benderton since Judge Wollock answered 
it by reading the Connecticut indictment — 
came down from the gallery. It was not a 
respectful voice. It suggested exhausted 
patience, strongly tinged with contempt; 
and it fell on fruitful ground. It touched 
the nerve center of the overwrought listen- 
ers, and the house ‘cut loose.” Mr. 
McDaniels held up one imperious hand and 
said something important which never 
reached his own ears. He held up both 
hands and shouted a big, ragged hole 
through the tumult, which instantly closed 
and left no scar. Then, gasping with be- 


wilderment and boiling with anger, the. 


orator from Chicago gave it up. 

Men were on their feet, waving their hats 
in the air and slapping each other on the 
back; and women, with hands on the 
shoulders of their escorts, were standing on 
chairs and waving their handkerchiefs— 
and wiping their eyes and waving again. 
Judge Wollock and David Fuller, standing 
there on the stage, knew what it meant as 
surely as when, on Wednesday morning at 
their respective breakfast tables, they ran 
their eyes down the tabulated figures on the 
front page of the Star. Magruder County 
was redeemed from political bondage. Both 
men understood this and it was merely their 
forms of expression which differed. 

“T tell you, my dear,” cried the success- 
ful candidate exultantly, when he had 
announced the figures, ‘“‘the Magruder 
County voters are just exactly all right! 
They’re ready and anxious to fight for their 
political liberty at the drop of the hat. All 
they needed was somebody to show them 
the way.” 

“Yes, Senator,’’ replied the little black- 
eyed lady across the table as she flooded 
his two lumps of sugar with cream before 
drawing the coffee, ‘‘that was all they 
needed. How very fortunate they were, at 
such a crisis, to have—Mrs. Cowberry!” 

Then, looking as she felt—very proud, 
indeed—she dropped another lump of 
sugar into his cup. 

At approximately the same moment 
Judge Wollock, having just tumbled his 
knife and fork into his lap, was shouting 
to Mrs. Wollock—but, after all, what the 
judge said that morning was no part of the 
Magruder County campaign. 


5 Tons of | 


Impurities, Mada 


That’s what we take out of salt, 
day in the plant where Shak 
is produced. It’s one reason 
this free-flowing salt is noted for 


That “Pure-Salt” Flay. 


Shaker, by test, is found free of the; 
tive salt impurities. It naturally follo 
that it isthe salty salt. Tart impurities foy 
in many salts make some of them ta 
‘‘sharper’’ than Shaker. But none eyer¢ 
be more purely salt flavored. : 

In spreading Shaker on food, one m 
think more salt is being used than wo) 
be used of common kinds. Because Sha| 
grains are very small and so spread in th 
ner layers than big-grained salt. But the 
a mistake. People are apt to use less Sha) 
Salt (by weight) than they suppose. 

There are five grains of Shaker to ey 
one of common salt. And there's usu; 
more real salt in four of these finer gra 
than in the one common grain. F 

Please try the salt that 


Always Flows Freely 


Contains No Starch 
—No Flour 
Sold only in Shaker 
Packages with 
convenient spout— 
never in bags. 10c 
east of the Rockies. 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 
St. Clair, Mich. 

Makers of Diamond 

Crystal Cooking 
Salt—Flaked. 
Ask Your Grocer, 


yes . 
Here’s the daintiest gift you ever lai 
on—a whole week’s supply of Mar 
Face Powder—Free. Of course, 


you enough of this exquisite powde 
you a whole week. Daintily put uj) 
charming useful little Traveler’s Cas¢! 
puff and mirror, that usually sells fo 
Send us your name, address, one dim/ 
3 two-cent stamps, and both the Tra’ 
Case and the Free Marinello Powder 
prepaid. You'll find Marinelloas 
lightful powder. Write to-day — me 


Luscious 
Mint Flavored 


Creams 


A pure, fresh confec- 
tion that is a delight fy 
at any time. 
*U-ALL-NO>* 
“AFTER DINNER MINT: 


Sold in tins only, 
never in bulk. 
A liberal box mailed for 10c. 


-U- 
“MINT 
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ie Magic Chemistry of Grapes 
Tonic—Blood Building—Energy Yielding 


Qualities preserved in the 


Richness and Purity of —4zz70urs Grape Juice 


YUILD ERS of blood—yielders of 
) energy—the enemy of dyspepsia— 


} 


= aid to appetite! 


| 


This is what Nature has given us in our little 
nd, the grape —besides making it the most 
sious and delicious of all fruits. 


|Abroad, foreign doctors have long recognized 
| grape an invaluable agent for health. 


o need for you 


No sweetening or diluting of any 
sort. Preservation is entirely by steri- 
lization and air-tight bottling. 


All the health-giving and tonic qualities of the 
fresh fruit are preserved intact. 


And all its original, refreshing deliciousness 
and rich color. Armour’s Grape Juice delights 
both eye and palate —is the great family drink for 

pleasure and health 


wait until grape 


ou can secure all 
benefits of this 
iderful fruit while 
ying the pleasant- 
tand most refresh- 
iking ARMOUR’S 
MAPE JUICE. 

Made in the splendid 
our plants, situated in the hearts of the famous New 
cand Michigan grape-growing districts, ARMOUR’S 
FAPE JUICE is the pure, undiluted essence of the finest 
Jcord grapes, pressed the day they are picked. 


r 


combined. 


So great is the favor 
it finds with the public, 
you generally find that 
ARMOUR’S GRAPE 
JUICE is sold by grocers 
and druggists, at foun- 
tains, buffets and clubs. 


Take no substitute; 
call for Armour’s Grape 
Juice, and get what you 
call for. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we 
will send you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, Dept. 146, 
Chicago. 
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TheArmourFertilizer Works 
write that *the Saurer Truck 
has caused us no trouble; re- 
pairs have been a negligible 
quantity. Our truck hasbeen 
in commission, so far, at all 
times that we have wanted 
to use it.’’ 


Proved by 


We offer: 


need properly. 


General Offices 
57th and Broadway New York 


TOOUUOUVUVUUOUUGRAVAUUQUUOUAUUULULUEAUCUEUTUUAUUEUE UAE 


wen Mack and Saure 


‘Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


You want in a motor-truck: 


1. Proved investment value. 
2. Economical sizes and styles for your work. 


1. Trucks with longest records of profitable service. 
2. Complete range of sizes and bodies meeting any 


Capacities: 1, 114, 2, 3, 4,414, 5, 642, 74 and 10 tons 


Write for truck data on your line of business. 
freely —write, or call in person, or inquire through any of our representatives. 


International Motor Company 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Jersey City, Atlanta, St Louis, Kansas City 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


Proved by 
17 years of 
real service 


Consult our Engineering Department 


Works 
Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
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THE BALDWIN CAM 


3Campin A s 
ae | | iH 
it © 4, 
is Mi s oe 


Gives white, penetrating light. 31/2 inches high, 
weighs (ready for use) 5 ounces. Burns acety- 
lene gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, carried 
in hand or stood upon table. Will not blow 
out—absolutely safe. No oil or dirt. 
For sale by leading Hardware and Sporting 
ls Dealers—sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Brass, $1.00; highly polished nickel with 
hinged handles, $1.50. 
Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet. Give name and 
address of your dealer. 
JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
35 Franklin St., New York City 
53 8t. Nicholas St. 
Montreal, Can. 


| Wick 


931-937 Market Street 
, 


|The Home ah WRntezome Faod 


A Snow- White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places 
for dirt, odors, decaying food and danger- 
ous microbes found in other refrigerators. 


= Fi SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
fa ON HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how 
r ; to keep your food sweet and wholesome — how 
to cut down ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ‘‘ MONROE."’ The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping out 
with a damp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice bills, 
food waste and repairs. The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. 

We pay the freight and guarantee ‘‘full satisfaction or 
money back.’’ LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS IF DESIRED. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 9, Lockland, Ohio 


Fancy 
Hat Bands 


New Suitings arefullof 
color—soare shirts, ties and S 
hosiery. ‘‘Blazer” coats 
are coming in again. 

Make your hat match up. 

Get a Wick Fancy Hat 
Band—fasten it on with the 
“little hooks.” 

And be sure it’s a Wick 
Band (with the Wick Label 
attached), if you want the good 
style and the correct colors. 


Good hatters and haberdashers 
can supply you the Wick Bands. 
If yours cannot—write us direct. 
Tell us what colors you want and 
enclose 50 cents for each Band. 


Special Club and Fraternity Bands 
made to order 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Gh*"Monroe’ 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 


os Sold Direct 


EVENING POST 


MAKING Al BUSINESS WOM. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The fair, handsome girl looked down at 
the little man, troubled. 

“But there are only ten machines in 
order,”’ she said. 

The tall, thin man again thrust in his 
head. “Ten’ll do,” he said. ‘‘We can 
work a half-hour at noon and overtime at 
night till we catch up.’”’ Once more he 
hurried away. 

‘Hire fifteen,”’ said the little man. Still 
paring his nails, he slowly turned and non- 
chalantly sauntered back into the office, 
closing the swaying rickety door after him. 

I was startled by the handsome girl’s 
hand on my shoulder. 

““You are a beginner,”’ she said in a low 
voice. “I will start you at four dollars a 
week, and you will be raised as you improve. 
Will you take it?” 

Her eyes were kind and they distinctly 
said ‘Don’t take it”’; but it was my first 
chance, so I said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

She seemed surprised, then controlling 
her face into masklike inexpressiveness she 
said in a mechanical tone: ‘‘Step into the 
cloakroom and hang up your things; then 
wait for me.” 

I passed through the doorway indicated 
into a narrow dark entry that smelled of 
damp, steamy garments; every few mo- 
ments another girl came in until the room 
was full. The girls were extremely young, 
evidently just out of business college; none 
had ever held a position before. Already 
they were tittering and giggling and I could 
hear an occasional ‘‘ An’ he said.” One girl 
was from Ireland and alone; she was very 
serious and uneasy. 

The handsome young woman joined us 
with the last of the recruits and said hur- 
riedly, “‘Come this way.” We followed her 
into a large room where thirty or forty 
typists were already at work, their machines 
wedged closely side by side, barely allowing 
room for each to pass to her desk, 

As we entered a few looked up and there 
was a barely perceptible slowing down of 
speed. Instantly the thin, red-headed man 
sprang to his feet from a desk at the farther 
side of the room and screamed out: “‘Keep 
at your work! Do you want to work over- 
time all winter?” The typewriters began 
to click rapidly again and the man dropped 
and disappeared like a punctured balloon. 
The handsome girl, still more hurried and 
harassed and uneasy, began the task of 
assigning each of us to a machine. When 
my turn came and I told her I had learned 
to use just one particular make, she led the 
way down a narrow aisle to the front of the 
office and assigned me to a place at a small, 
rickety pine table. My position was bal- 
anced between advantage and disadvantage. 


In the Employ of Binks and Bittner 


I was near a window and thus had good 
light to work by, but I was not ten feet 
away from the grouchy thin man with the 
flying red hair. The handsome girl, who 
was addressed as Miss Krog, looked up and 
called ‘‘ William” in such a quiet tone that 
I wondered if she would be heard. A 
stunted-appearing boy with a round bullet 
head and thin compressed lips rose from 
kneeling before a cut-case over by my win- 
dow and came to her. I neversawso much 
pent-up silence in a human being as there 
was in that boy. He took her order, given 
in a low tone, and disappeared with the 
swiftness of a rat to the rear of the room 
where the supplies were stored. Presently 
he returned with an armload of packages 
which he placed on a table. Miss Krog 
opened them and started down the aisle 
distributing work. When she had gone the 
rounds she returned to the first girl, and in 
the same quiet way she went again from 
desk to desk explaining the work to each 
of the new girls. Every one smiled as she 
approached, she was so kind and quiet. 

Our task was to get out form letters. 
The letters were printed, but appeared to 
have been typewritten. The heading, the 
closing and one line in the body had been 
omitted; these we were to fill in on the 
typewriter, matching the ink and spacing 
so perfectly as to give the impression that 
the entire thing was a personally dictated 
typewritten letter. The envelopes were 
already addressed, and on a slip of paper 
pinned to its flap each one carried a name 
which we were to insert in the body of the 
letter. The line would run similar to this: 
“Mr. Cole, a citizen of your town, writes 
that he is delighted with our Business 


Man’s Library”; and then the 
section went ontosay: “Iam 

equally interested in reading o: 
tried-and-proved-successful m 


for the printed forms did not ry 
some were light and some ve 
had to learn to touch the ke 
the light forms and heavily fi 
ones. Miss Krog tried to mak 
letting us use new ribbons wi 
printing and old ones with th 
even then it was a difficult 
and the failures brought freq 
from the red-headed man. 
while he would spring to his feet 
of paper in his hand and go 
the aisle to Miss Krog to show her ¢} 
protesting all the time that it “wou 
do in the world.”” Then she would 
the girl who had done the mY 
identified by her initial at the botto 
page, show her her mistake—an¢ 
her for the damaged sheet! Anot} 
culty arose from the variety in th 
of names. It was necessary to 1} 
spacing correspond with that in t, 
of the letter, and yet when the name. 
was to be inserted one time and “ 
jammer’”’ the next, there had to be} 
tions and additions that require 
thinking and ready computing, if t 
not to be lost. . 


My First Noonday Re: 


Every one clicked away at ti 
every moment. Miss Krog went cc} 
from desk to desk, inspecting t) 
hurrying the workers, carrying {| 
finished letters back to the red-he:} 
to be signed and mailed and giving, 
work to the girls. In another de 
at the rear—the filing department 
it called—a dozen young women y 
taking down files from shelves an 
them back again. They were fil 
letters with carbon copies atta 
cording to some definite plan 3 
always going wrong. Twice in ther 
letters were misplaced, valuab| 
whose loss, I judged from the eq 
made, would surely wreck the bus? 
each case all the filing clerks, the ré 
man, Miss Krog and William 
about the filing department, frani 
manding of one another the elu: 
of paper. 

I very soon learned that 
headed man was Mr. Binks, 
the company; and that t 
in shirtsleeves was Bit 
partner and president. Bi 
peared from thescene. Theg 
and not a window was open; 
felt suffocated. I was glad 1 
announced that it was twel 

‘‘A half-hour for lunch, 
announced. ‘‘Be at your desks | 
thirty.” 2 

Frowns spread over the faces. Ii 
there was a cessation of typew! 
tongues took up the buzzing. M3 
girls had brought their lunches! 
formed into groups and _ begail 
boxes, baskets and packages. Si 
new girls went downstairs an(! 
wagon standing near by, bougl! 
put up in crackerboxes; they loo’! 
good too. I went to a “noondé! 
the next block. I had found | 
these rests for business women # 
many pilgrimages among the j\* 
The price of food ranged from a7 
and if you were not too full-0 
creature you could eat and feel? 
satisfied for ten cents—nineteen » 
you quite a feast. As I was aira’ 
late I satisfied myself with co! 
roll, then returned to the office. 

The windows had been Of 
air freshened; but now 
stolidly about closing the 
Krog explained, when I ask 
that some of the girls were 
cold and losing time with 
chiefs. For that reason Mr. 
allow the windows to be 
working hours. 

The afternoon passed ql 
terrific rush. Added to the din‘ 
typewriters was the voice of 


Every Razor 
must be stropped | 


atter what make of | 
‘you use, it will not | 
ts edge unless it is | 
ed every time you | 
Anyone, even the | 
nexperienced, can | 
razor in perfect 


with 


| 

| 

' | 
ral ntury of strop mak- | 
4 bu recent discovery of a | 
| 


«rful sharpening preparation 
Jmadé this possible. The 
: Torrey Honing Strop will | 
lifetime and never need re- | 
If your dealer cannot 
5 strop, write to 


Our booklet 
—all about 

shaving — 
sent free 


Torrey Razor —1 best made. 


R. TORREY & CO. 


‘As i - Worcester, Mass. 


its and Motorcyclists: 


« way to ensure safety is to have 


1 hine fitted with a 
in Coaster Brake 


nionfidence, Reliability and Control— 
Il n traffic and when coasting. 

riding a bicycle, or intend to purchase 
on the Corbin Brake. 


Ge repair shop can fit it to the hub of 
al ne, 


'’ bicycle and hardware dealers every- 


¥ 
ad for free catalog describing 
all models 


)RBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


D 
si sf The American Hardware C ti 
feteed Coaster Brake Manufactures 


; jtreet New Britain, Conn. 


Razor Bl 


to a better edge than when new. 
“*Victor Automatic’’ sharp- 
ens blades perfectly. 
e! ade, makes shaving a delight. Fitted 
h full length, extra wide, specially treated 
gand finishing strop. Solved the shaving 
for thousands of satisfied users. 
K BIG MONEY. Liberal commissions. 
atkins making 300 sales weekly. 


Specialty Company, 700 Victor Bldg., Canton, 0. 


Keen, vel- 
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to an ever higher and higher pitch; he 
was dictating those personal letters that 
could not be answered by forms. He 
seemed to have a great flow of language, 
and dictated in the rapid, oratorical man- 
ner of one to whom words come easily. 
I caught scraps of sentences now and 
then through the racket, and they were 
always rolling, wordy passages. He dic- 
tated to one girl for a couple of hours, 
then to another. The first—Miss Hill—a 
breathless creature, almost ran to her type- 
writer in her haste to get at her notes. 
I learned later that there were two reasons 
for this: first, she feared losing a moment 
of time and thus displeasing ;Mr. Binks, 
and, second, she attempted to carry her 
notes in her head as well as on her book. 
She was a five-dollar-a-week stenographer 
on her first job, but working hard in hopes 
of a raise. Her occasional blunders in 
transcribing her notes kept this hope ever 
receding on the distant horizon. 

The private office of Bittner & Binks 
was not private save on occasion, and it 
was hardly an office; it was a sort of 
alcove partitioned off from the main room 
by folding doors. Only once did I ever see 
those doors closed. <A large, cheap flat-top 
desk stood in the center of the small 
alcove, and one side of this desk belonged 
to Binks, the other to Bittner. The side 
belonging to Binks was littered with letters, 
papers and baskets of correspondence that 
must go out at once; the sun was not 
allowed to set on an unanswered inquiry or 
order, it could set only on “‘polite”’ letters. 
Bittner’s side of the desk appeared to be a 
block of wood reserved for carving pur- 
poses only; it was chipped and chiseled 
and: gouged until it would have been 
impossible to write a letter on its rough 
surface. There were no signs of other 
occupation than that which he found with 
his penknife. A door from the hallway 
opened into this office, so that the partners 
could come and go without passing through 
the workroom. 


The Bookkeeper’s Business 


The bookkeeper’s cage was a small, 
rudely constructed affair in the main 
workroom, but adjoining the alcove. Ap- 
parently it was so situated that Bittner 
and Binks could keep an eye on the book- 
keeper while the bookkeeper kept an eye on 
the girls. That lady, Miss Sharp, was a 
thin, muddy woman with a mouth twisted 
to one side and eyes shooting off in the 
other direction amidst wrinkles and lines 
that gave her face a peculiar zigzag appear- 
ance. This effect seemed to have been 
produced by her continual effort to hear 
what was going on behind her between the 
partners, to balance her books, and at the 
same time to let no girl escape who might 
surreptitiously dart out of the room, or 
glance at her mirror, or tear up a spoiled 
sheet of paper. 

Her assistant, a small weird-looking girl, 
frantically made out bills and receipts at a 
typewriter close to Miss Sharp’s elbow. 
She had to be close, the cage was so small. 
Every few moments the bookkeeper would 
say: “‘Isn’t that done yet?”’ And thelittle 
assistant’s arms would work faster, going 
up and down like a windmill in a hurricane. 
After every such demand the bookkeeper 
would frown more heavily, tap her foot 
impatiently, then dart a glance through 
the bars of her cage to see if any one was 
wasting a moment of time out there in 
the big room. 

Every one worked at highest steam 
pressure every instant; one couldn’t be in 
that atmosphere and not catch the fever. 
By four o’clock I was going it at top speed 
like all the others, making a dozen motions 
where one was needed to insert a sheet of 
paper, and as many more to get it out again. 
Though I worked rapidly and wrote end- 
less lines and headings and closings, the 
finished work at my elbow didn’t stack up. 
It seemed to be the system to remove the 
finished work every ten minutes and add 
new work, so that a girl never felt that she 
was accomplishing very much, no matter 
how fast she clicked. Only the work yet 
to be donestacked up. It gavea constantly 
losing-ground, treadmill effect to the day’s 
routine. You simply clicked and clicked 
and clicked, but nothing came of it save an 
océasional rejected sheet that you must 
pay for. 

The second day was a repetition of the 
first. I became especially interested watch- 
ing Mr. Binks. He worked very hard; 
when he wasn’t dictating letters or looking 
over the shoulders of the girls, he was 
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? “Sealed Unit’’ ? 


The Feature that has given Pre-eminence to 
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A My 
| Simplex Electric | 
= The “Sealed Unit’’ is the Electric Heater and Iron z 
= Bottom sealed together in one solid piece. It generates = 
= the heat in the bottom ow/y.—Actually next to the work = 
= where it is required. = 
a The ‘‘Sealed Unit’’ prevents injury from the air or =z 
= Jarring,—the heater—sealed in enamel, cannot move = 
= under any conditions, therefore will not deteriorate. = 
= 475 Watts —the current consumed — is less than any other electric = 
= iron requires to do the same work in the same time and meanstothe user = 
= 434 cents, or less, per hour for current. ‘The Sealed Unit insures = 
2 LONG LIFE for the IRON 
= LOW COST for the IRONING = 
= WE MAKE 142 TYPES OF FLATIRONS FOR ALL PURPOSES = 
= For 16 YEARS the most practical iron made. Only Upside down for = 
= three principal parts. None breakable. : = 
= The Bottom—highly polished, specially treated against rust = = 
= The Body—always retains its fine nickel finish = 
= The Handle— always cool and comfortable to grip = 
= Rugged substantial stand = 
= YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY THEM = 
= Send for illustrated folder = 
= SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. = 
= Cambridge, Mass. . in, “Ee = 
= Chicago San Francisco Belleville, Ont. cnduise dish stone = 
CMM MM 
Eastwood Sandal 
De os Children’s 
ei. Sizes 4to8 
(sy 


*|2 


All the fun of “‘going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


allow the feet to 
Eastwood Sandals 2170.) naturally 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 

Made over the celebrated 
Eastwood Lasts 

Shipped to any address in the U.S., all charges prepaid, 
upon receipt of price as follows: Children's sizes 4to 8, $1.25 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.35; 12 to 2, $1.65. Larger sizes are also 
made forwomen and boys, 3 to 5,$2.00. Men's, 6to 10, $2.50, 

Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes and 
stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. xochester, 


Rochester, N.Y. 


nn 
PAPER FASTENERS 


Simple— easily adjusted and detached. 

Secure—hold every sheet—top, bottom, middle. —_ 
Cheap— cost little, can be used over and over. 

Samples, 5 sizes, free on request. 


THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., Philadelphia 


A Quarter Eclipse 


in hosiery —Notaseme at 25c. 2 
It looks and feels like silk,—vreinforced for hardy wear. 


Will not shrink 
Dealers or 


Made by Perfect Process in exact sizes. 
| or get fuzzy. Foot comfort for all the family, 
| direct. Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
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iP 
‘*As my old grandmother used to 
say,‘ Lean-woven socks make a fat 


darning basket. 


x) Why; 


Once upon a time it was impossible to 
wear a ¢hin sock more than a day or two 


before it was 
Nowadays, 


full of holes. 


you can wear Interwoven 


Socks—thin and gauzy—for many months 


without a hole. 
Reason is: 


All the wear-points are 


wear-proofed—toe, heel, sole and ankle— 
by the new Interwoven process. 


Then, too, 


wrinkle. 


Interwovens fit without a 


Interwoven Socks are sold direct from mill to retailer only. 


None sold by mail. 


You will find Interwoven Socks at the 


high-class haberdashers of practically every city or town in 
the United States and in many foreign countries. Every pair 
labeled ‘* Interwoven.’’ Never sold under any other name, 


All fashionable shades. 
25c, 35c, 50c the pair. 


All weights. Lisles at 
Pure thread silk at 50c. 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 


: ;  Revolvable Scarf Rack 


“Bungalows and Other Things” 


The finest practical Bungalow Book ever published. Beauti- 


4 room. 


H When dressed with the different colored ties 


. | space. 
H Carefully packed in neat box and sent prepaid 
Won receipt of price—$1.50. 


for holding ties, scarfs, stocks, etc. Wheel 
revolves on axis, arm swings in socket. A 
convenient and useful device in the dressing 
Holds 24 ties or more, keeps them 
unwrinkled, makes selection quick and easy. 


it has a very attractive appearance, 
Rack is well made and highly finished, metal 
parts nickel plated. Easily attachable—small 


Money promptly refunded if not satisfactory. 


Specialties Supply Co., 335 A Broadway, New York 


sq fully illustrated with 
photographsand floor 
plans of houses actu- 
ally built. All Homes 
of Individuality. Val- 
uable suggestions for 
. | the Home builder. 
= Price $1. 


sie, Burd F. Miller Co. 
4™\ 12Brandeis,Omaha,Neb. 


Jes your dealer for Airyknit. 
wear ever invented. An Airyknit Union suit of average size 
has over a million open air pores. It’s different—it’s better— 


that’s why we paid $50,000 for 


ment at home—fresh air and exercise that de- 


velops their muscles. 

This machine is strongly built of seasoned hardwood, 
a ironand steel andisre- 
SFI ss = pair proof. Itisanor- 
r ; f“¥ “9 nament to the lawn. 
If, See Every machine guaran- 
til Bi. teed. SentonFree 
See | trial.Money refund- 
2 f: 5 edifnotsatisfactory. 

<h/ = Health Merry-go-Round Co. 


Dept. 215, Quincy, Ill., U.S. A. 


Handle Lever Stretcher if Desired 
7 ‘ A perfect fitting, ventilated, 
4Size Ad justment adjustable Shoe Tree; han- 
Hol ing Trigger dlelever holds tree firmlyin 

~ Vontilators $)0¢ialso fitsintowallplate, 

s = holding shoerigid forhome 
cleaning. Very convenient 

Sor ladies’ white shoes.Post- 

paid, $1.00 a pair with two wall 

plates and stretcher knob. State 

OO size. Agentsand DealersWanted. 


DORN ceuveaeo Shu-Tree-Shiner Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


It’s the coolest, lightest under- 


the Airyknit idea. Made in 


separate and Union garments—for Men and Boys—50c and 
$1.00. Airyknit Booklet on request. 
Utica Knitting Co., Mill 85, Utica, N. Y. 
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opening mail. All the envelopes he saved 
carefully, splitting them neatly and filing 
them away in stacks. I found that these 
envelopes furnished the paper needed in 
the office for all scribbling purposes. Also 
he kept the blank pages from letters 
of inquiry and filed them for the same 
purpose; there was no other blank paper 
in the house. All Miss Krog’s notations, 
all Binks’ scrawled ideas went down on 
these miscellaneous scraps. There were no 
waste baskets save one by Bittner’s side of 
the desk, and there was no waste. Ifa girl 


| tore a sheet of paper she must turn it in 


to Miss Sharp and pay for it. 

Late in the afternoon a carbon paper 
salesman called; he was shown to Mr. 
Binks’ desk. Mr. Binks smiled most 
affably. 

“T’m too busy to talk to you today,” he 
said, “‘but leave us some samples; I’ll be 
glad to try your paper.” 

When the salesman had gone Binks 
smiled to himself very contentedly, and 
pulling open a drawer laid away the sam- 
ples. He never bought any carbon paper, 
but got along on samples. 

It was after five o’clock when some- 
thing went wrong with my old second-hand 
machine. Miss Krog took my place and 
attempted to fix it. Idly waiting in the 
aisle, I picked up one of the sheets I had 
been filling in all day and began to read it. 
As I read on down the page the sweeping 
assertions and exaggerated language amused 
me. I may have smiled, and when I came 
to this sentence, forgetting where I was, 
I laughed outright: 

“The very enormity of our business 
would astound you.”’ 

“What is it?” ' 

Bittner had come in on his rubber heels 
and now stood at my elbow. I looked at 
him, and his shrewd small black eyes were 
fairly gimleting me. I made my face as 
sober as I could, for I was frightened. My 
eyes darted to Binks, who from his desk 
had evidently seen my amused expression 
and was now glaring at me. 

“You are candid,” I said at last, from 
the necessity of saying something. 

Bittner snatched the letter out of my 
hand: ‘‘What’s wrong?” he demanded, 


“scowling and running through the letter. 


“The word should be ‘enormousness’; 
an enormity is something atrocious.” 


When Silence is Golden 


Binks crushed down in his chair; Bitt- 
ner’s face slowly reddened, then grew pur- 
ple and his neck swelled. His eyes became 
two sharp pinpoints of light. 

“Come to the office,”” he demanded in a 
brutal voice. 

I followed him to the common desk of the 
two partners. 

He flung the paper down under Binks’ 
eyes. 

“Nice thing, that, to send out to the 
trade!’”’ he spit out. Then his jaw set in 
a quick snap. ‘“‘Miss Krog!”’ he yelled. 

She left my typewriter and came to the 
desk, quivering with uneasiness. 

ope many of these letters were run 
Oo ? ” 

“One hundred thousand.” 

“Two hundred dollars gone to the dogs! 
Don’t mail any more of today’s work; 
stop the girls!”” Miss Krog started on the 
rounds, taking up the letters. ‘‘You’re 
a nice one!”’ Bittner went on with a sneer, 
sitting down and wabbling his head from 
side to side as he eyed his partner. Binks 
was white with rage—evidently the mis- 
take was his own—but there was some- 
thing else in his face, an anger that went 
beyond the annoyance and money loss, 
a look that betrayed a hatred intense and 
deep-seated. 

I would have given anything to have my 
words back. I suddenly thought of Wil- 
liam—William the Silent, I had already 
dubbed him—and envied him his controlled 
tongue. Perhaps the trade would never 
have noticed the word. 

““T ——” I began, meaning to say this. 

“You may go!” shouted Binks, his lip 
trembling and his eyes burning. 

I turned from the desk, unable to speak, 
and found my way to the cloakroom. Two 
days’ employment and dismissed! In the 
awiful agony of the moment I remembered 
that I had that morning paid eight of my 
last ten dollars to the landlady, reserving 
but two to carry me through till payday. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of four articles 
by Anne Shannon Monroe, relating the experi- 
ences of a woman in the business world. The 
second article will appear in an early issue. 
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Two-speed Motorcy 
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Have your own Garage. Make sure no oneist 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $3: 
garagecharge. Save $50to$100cost of building! 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Gi 


Shipped complete, f. o, b. Cincinnati, on rec 
Blue prints and simple directions come wil 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet lo 
high. Ample room for largest car and all ¢ 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. 
curely. An artistic structure any owner 
Booklet, with full description and illustré 
request. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston 
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MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS . 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, (J 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat, Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
maachinery. Fine for motorists, 
Send 10c for trial tube. 


MARVEL SOLDER CO, 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALI 


SHORT-STORY V 
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SCIENCE AND THE 
FORGER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


examination would disclose whether or not 
the writing had been made after the paper 
had been folded. 

Men who have studied this subject point 
out that the fold necessarily makes a crease 
in the paper; and if one undertakes to write 
over a fold the pen skips the crease or 
makes a wide track on a ridge, and the ink 
spreads where the surface has been broken 
by the folding. The thing is as clear under 
a glass as the track of a plow over a field 
where it crosses a little ditch or any other 
inequality in the surface of the ground— 
except that, unlike the point of the plow, the 
point of the pen leaves a staining fluid. 

Illustrations are given of a case where 
one removed a sheet from an autograph 
album and wrote a note for a large sum of 
money above the signature, the folds in the 
paper showing conclusively that the signa- 
ture had been written before the sheet was 
folded and the writing above it afterward — 
a mathematical demonstration of the fact 
that the instrument was a forgery. 

This feature of the subject is of special 
importance in examining codicils added to 
wills, additions to contracts, and the like, 
where these additions are said to have been 
made at the time of the original writing. 

There is another danger attending the 
alteration of any written paper: If the 
alteration is made in precisely the same ink 
as that of the original writing still the forger 
is not safe, because those acquainted with 
the chemical composition of inks are able 
to tell how long the ink has been on the 
paper, and the difference in appearance of 
the words will indicate the change. 

If the change is made with an ink of a 
different chemical composition, then the 
chemist by applying his reagents will be 
able conclusively to show that the inks 
are not the same, and that therefore the 
writings were not made at the same sitting. 


Identifying Anonymous Letters 


There are a number of different sorts of 
inks that appear alike to the eye, but that 
are conspicuously different when chem- 
ically tested. Thus it may happen that the 
man who has a writing in black ink and 
purchases a black ink with which to change 
it thereby sets upon the paper the conclu- 
sive, irrefutable evidence of the fact that he 
has committed a crime. It is hardly ever 
possible for a forger to be certain that he 
has the ink with which the original writing 
was made, and he takes the desperate 
chance of preparing the evidence for his 
own conviction when he alters a written 
instrument. One has seen the figures or 
letters in a changed writing, when chem- 
ically tested, stand out in two or three bril- 
liant colors, showing how they had been 
touched with different inks by one who 
ignorantly believed his crime was concealed. 

The anonymous letter has given the pos- 
tal authorities a great deal of trouble. It is 
a crime to write an anonymous letter, for 
which one may be punished in the courts 
of the United States. Those who have 
studied the mental characteristics of the 
writers of such letters point out that the 
thing is often a sort of mania, and that such 
letters, when scattered about a community, 
can usually be traced to a common source. 
Not infrequently the writer of such a letter 
is one who claims to have received them. 
It is a foolish and dangerous practice. 

It is exceedingly difficult to disguise one’s 
handwriting; and even if that were accom- 
plished the writer’s habits of punctuation, 
of paragraphing, of leaving margins and all 
the other mechanical aspects of his compo- 
sition will usually remain. He will hardly 
be able effectually to disguise his standard 
of education and culture. 

If one takes the letters in an anonymous 
writing and the letters in a writing by the 
person suspected, and assembles all the let- 
ters of the alphabet contained in these two 
documents in columns parallel with each 
other, he will be able to see very quickly the 
points of resemblance or difference. This 
method was effectually followed in the case 
of Everett versus Wilkinson, in New Jersey, 
where there were a number of anonymous 
letters in question. It is fairly easy to tell 
whether the writer is a man or woman, both 
by the writing and the composition. 

Nor does it avail to write such letters 
with a typewriter. Every make of type- 
writer has its own peculiar form of letters; 
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Character and Economy 


HE HAYNES appeal is to those motor car purchasers who demand character 

inthe car they buy — not merely an engine and wood and steel and upholstery 
and four wheels, but Character. Motor car character is shown in proved correct- 
ness of design, obvious care in construction, established dependability and assured 
service from the manufacturer. It is shown in freedom from inconveniences, 
freedom from quick deterioration, freedom from mechanical annoyances. 


The |flAYNES Car 


Product of Eighteen Years of Automobile Building 


has character. These same qualities which constitute Haynes character are 
found in a few other inotor cars. But in zo other car selling at Haynes prices, 
Mark that point clearly. 

Here in the Haynes is motor car character, but we make no added charge for 
the experience and care and correctness with which the Haynes is built—no charge 
beyond the fair-square price for sucha car, no charge for the prestige of sucha car. 

So the Haynes offers you character azd economy. Economy in the purchase 
price and economy in maintenance. 


Haynes Model 21, 5-passenger touring car, illustrated above, is a 
handsome, roomy car, 40 h. p., 41/2 x 5/2 motor, 120 inch wheel base, 
36 x 4 inch tires, demountable rims, and very complete equipment. 
Price $2100, f. 0. b. Kokomo. 


Catalog and name of your Haynes dealer on request. Address 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. A, Kokomo, Ind. 


NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway CHICAGO, 1702 Michigan Avenue 
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Our Factory Price 
For this chair. 
6% You pocket the 


== bigsaving. Solid 
quarter-sawed oak Craftsman 
Make your children happy, keep them ime 
outdoors. Give them plenty of good, fresh Height 37% in.— 
air and sunshine. Grown-ups, as well, en- Width 31 in. —Depth 
joy this comfortable swing. End seats with 21Lin. Shipped in sece 


HAA 


spring backs for adults. No jerks or jolts, tions—easily assem- 

Prices from $11 to $15 bled ina few minutes. 

Money Back If You're Not Satisfied anh eA RES 
Has a perfect gliding motion. Room for - BOOK 


nine. Richlycoloredcanopy. It's a swing 

play-house, Absolutely no noise. Don't YN 

waste money on awoodenswing. Write GR yp 

today for Free Book. Dealers WV | ] 

Wanted—Big money, Remem- \ it today. 

_ber our money-back guarantee. || aaa 1 BROOKS MFG.CO. 

NOLL BROS. & SMITH y 6005 Rust Ave. 

10 E. P. Street Saginaw Mich. 
Bausman, Pa. _, 


illustrates and de- 
scribes 100 designs. 
Be stfre to write for 


Brooks 
Chair No, 11 


| Makes Your Tires 
Last Longer 


You will find your tires just as good as 
new after months of the hardest wear — 
never causing any trouble—never costing 
a cent for repairs —if you treat them with 


NEVERLEAK 


_Tire Fluid 


gasoline and an 


| VINRUDE 
p Itisinjected through the valve ae M OTO R 


stemand flowsaround inside the 
tires, thoroughly coating theinner 
surfaceandremaininginaliquid 


will quickly and easily propel your boat all 
day? The “Evinrude” Detachable Rowboat 
| Motor can be attached to any rowboat in 
a minute. Aturn of the wheel and your 
rowboat is a motorboat. 

WEIGHS BUT 50 POUNDS. WILL PRO- 
PEL A BOAT UP TO 8 MILES AN HOUR 
Thousandsin use all overthe world. J 

So simple a child can run it. 


A strictly high-class outfit. 
The Czarina of Russia has 


form, ready tohealallleaksand 
Y punctures the instant made. 
It is a preservative of both 
ssi rubber and fabric and makes 
yY tires last much longer than 

they otherwise would. 
It is put upintubes with thread 
* ends that fit thevalve stem, and 

is easily injected. Treat your 
tires now and prevent unneces- 
sary trouble and expense. 


four in use on her yacht, 
Used by Satisfaction giavattact 
Tire Repairers Send for 24 page book- 
E h let illustrated in colors. 
verywhere New York Salesrooms: 


If you can’t find it, send us the name 
/ of your bicycle repair-man or dealer in 
bicycle supplies. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


260 W. Broadway 


301 Reed St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Watch-Like Precision of 
The Oliver Typewriter 


The Starting Point of 
Oliver Accuracy 


The first operation performed on the metal base 
of The Oliver Typewriter is the drilling of a tiny 
hole—the pivotal point from which the subsequent 
millings and drillings are measured. Thus the 
foundation of every typewriter is absolutely 
uniform. 

Each separate part that enters into the construc- 
tion of The Oliver Typewriter is an absolute dupli- 
cate of all other similar parts. 


hee 
OLIVER 


Typewritey 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Every part down to the smallest screw is tested 
and re-tested at every stage of its manufacture— 


Tested by delicate instruments of precision 
which detect a variation of a ten-thousandth part 
of aninch. The inspection system is interlocking. 
Each man tests a particular part before passing it 
on for the next operation. The man who receives it, 
tests the work of the preceding man before he 
accepts it. 

As the various parts are assembled, these rigid 
tests continue. Thus the completed machine has 
run the gamut of over a thousand tests. 


Factory Force of Experts 


The great Oliver Typewriter Works are located 
in the beautiful city of Woodstock, in the garden 
spot of Illmois, amid picturesque surroundings. 
Here in a light, airy, sanitary plant which the 
State Factory Inspection Bureau holds up as a 
model, a great army of well-paid, highly-skilled 
workmen build the world’s masterpiece typewriter. 
Each feels a personal pride and an individual re- 
sponsibility in giving his best efforts. One man 
has individually placed nearly 350,000 “‘ pointers” 


There is something approaching the 
marvelous in the accuracy and precision 
that characterize the movements of The 
Oliver Typewriter. All parts work in per- 
fect unison, with an action as smooth as 
oil. 
siveness to the touch, is the result of infinite 
care, multiplied safeguards and an almost 
fanatic zeal on the part of its makers. 


This smooth precision, this respon- 


or indicators on Oliver Typewriters within the Jast 
five years. This serves to illustrate how each man 
becomes an expert in his line. 


The Oliver Typewriter Works are equipped with 
wonderful automatic machines which perform a 
multitude of delicate operations with most 
astounding precision. 


Oliver Steel and Bronze 


We know of no factory in the world where the 
makers go to such extremes to insure perfection of 
product. We buy the virgin metal without regard 
to cost, and its quality is insured by the most 
thorough and accurate analyses and tests in our 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Our specifi- 
cations for raw materials are extremely exacting. 
We could easily save at least 20% of the cost of 
production by relaxing our rigid standards, 


The working parts of The Oliver Typewriter are 
tempered to such extreme hardness that a file 
makes no impression upon the wearing surface. 


And the Oliver Bronze bearings in which they 
play give utmost wear-resistance. 


Why The Oliver Costs 
Only $100 


The only reason why we can sell The Oliver 
Typewriter at the price of other standard machines 
is because it is built in immense quantities. Its 
precision, its durability, its versatility, its sim- 
plicity, its agreeable touch and easy action, form 
a combination of advantages which no other 
$100.00 typewriter offers. 


Our ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day” Purchase Plan is still in 
force. If interested, ask for details. 

We are opening new Local Agencies constantly, 
Applications from qualified men will receive care- 
ful attention. 


Copies of our latest catalog and special literature 
on the new Oliver Printype Typewriter, mailed 
anywhere on request. Write for the name of near- 
est local agent and secure a free demonstration of 
our newest Model No. 5 with its beautiful Printype 
and many time-saving innovations. Address 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 883 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Buy by name — Please ask your 
dealer for your choice— either 


PAD or CORD 


The Boston Garter is made in these two & 
styles shown here. The quality—the care with which 
it is made—the correct shape—careful stitching — 


the moulded rubber button and rustless trimmings 
mean more expense to us but no added cost to you. 


Your Sock 
Smooth As 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


OR BY MAIL 
Either style— Lisle 25 cents. 


Silk 50 cents. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Also makers of the famous adr Hose Supporter for women and children. 
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and these letters, as the machine is used, 
acquire certain peculiarities and defects in 
their type and alignment which give them 
an individuality almost as well established 
as that of handwriting. In a number of 
cases such writings have been traced to the 
machine on which they were written. 

The fact is, a careful, intelligent exam- 
ination of a questioned writing will hardly 
fail to show whether it is forged or au- 
thentic. Such papers are often charged 
with the greatest importance, the lives and 
liberties of persons and enormous estates 
frequently depending upon the authen- 
ticity of writings. Such a paper, then, 
ought to be carefully examined microscop- 
ically and submitted to a minute, orderly 
and analytical scrutiny. It ought not to 
be left to the opinions of a banker’s clerk. 
The opinion of some good examiner of 
questioned documents should be taken. 


What a Forger Has to Know 


It must be remembered, however, that 
only m recent years has this subject been 
given the same careful and scientific study 
that men have given to other departments 
of human knowledge. Carefully prepared 
works are now to be had on this subject. 
The study of disputed writings has been 
made upon a scientific basis; so that papers 
which appear to be without suspicion, upon 
a proper and careful examination are shown 
to bristle with evidences of forgery. 

Take, for instance, the Davis will case, 
tried in Montana, in which an estate of ten 
millions was involved. Casually this will 
appeared to contain nothing peculiar; but, 
after it was submitted to a careful, intelli- 
gent examination, it was shown that the 
signature of one witness was written in a 
different ink; that the paper had been 
treated with a staining fluid, had been 
ironed and then written over; that the fold 
on the date did not coincide with the other 
folds in the paper; that it had been rubbed 
with a wet woolen rag—portions of shoddy 
from the rag were found; that pinholes had 
been systematically punched in it; that 
scallops on the edges had been pinched in 
the paper; that the signature was a tracing 
because of its want of shading emphasis, 
the sameness manifested in the pen pres- 
sure, the frequent pauses made by the 
writer when inking over the leadpencil 
lines of the tracing and the presence of 
these lines where not covered with ink. 

In attempting to manufacture old docu- 
ments like this one, the forger continually 
incurs difficulties he is not apt to appreci- 
ate. For instance, the handwriting of men 
changes. Age, edueation, vocation and 
the development or retrogression of the 
individual are all indicated in his hand- 
writing. Therefore the writing of an indi- 
vidual at a certain period may essentially 
differ from his writing at another period, 
and his physical and mental conditions 
affect his handwriting. To produce a writ- 
ing of a certain date one must know not 
only the appearance of the writing of the 
person at that date but his very mental and 
physical conditions at the hour that he was 
supposed to seat himself at the writing 
table. And, m addition, the pens, the ink, 
the papers, and so on, available to this 
person must be known. 

Again, the styles of roreteingg taught or 
commonly used among the people have 
essentially changed at different periods. 
The methods of making capital letters, and 
especially the forms of figures used in writ- 
ing, have changed; so that the forger who 
undertakes to produce a document of a cer= 
tain date is required to have knowledge of 
the history of all the changes in the styles, 
forms, structures of letters, figures, papers 
and methods of composition that are 
available only to the profoundest students. 

Men who are today making a scientific 
study of disputed writings and endeavor- 
ing to formulate reliable, analytical meth- 
ods of investigation, and to assemble all the 
knowledge of modern science to their aid, 
are engaged in a labor of much benefit to the 
people. Vast losses are sustained in this 
country on account of forgeries and great 
temptation is held out to weak persons. 
Those who point out the innumerable dan- 
gers of such undertakings and who help to 
make the detection of forgery an exact sci- 
entific possibility are entitled to com- 
mendation. Every time the outposts of 
human knowledge are advanced the terri- 
tory of criminal enterprises is contracted. 

Note — The author is indebted to Ames on For- 
gery, Frazer on the Study of Documents, Hagan 
on Disputed Handwritings, Osborn on Questioned 
Documents, and other similar authorities, 
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The only line that i 
sharpening substane: 
artificial—each the 
sharpening purpose, { 

The sharpening stone 
for all-around use in shop or hon 
the PIKE INDIA Oilstone—m 
of the only substance in exist 
that rapidly cuts the hardest | 
steel, yet holds its sha pe almost in 
initely without grooving. Moret 
that, if kept properly oiled, the P] 
INDIA positively wef} not glaz 
Made of Alundum, wond 


artificial crystals produced by the imme 
able heat of great electric furnaces. 

Pike India Combination B 
Stone, one side coarse, the other Siz 
2x1, price, $1.00; ;mounted in hard wood,$ 
Pike India Kantbreak 2 
Sharpener, needed in every home, hote! 
butcher shop, 35c. 

Among the other Pike abra 
are Pike Arkansas, Pike Washita and 
Crystolon Stones. 

Sold at hardware and tool stores everyw) 
or sent direct. 


A Pike Stone Given Ata 


Let us mail you a Pi’ = 
Pocket Stone for pocket knives, 

Merely send your dealer’s name aie, 
to cover mailing. With this we will 
‘“‘How to Sharpen’’—the most c 
booklet ever written on how to put a 
edge on knives, tools, etc., and how to 
and care for oilstones. Write us | 
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Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
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A large picture of the above (i 
in 8 colors, for framing, sent 
in stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No. 
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Trap-shooting, and ‘‘Hints to Beginn 
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122 Inch Wheel Base \ 


Riding in a Cole at any speed is to be compared to 
the sort of motion found in a pleasant sail ona perfect 
yacht in a smooth sea. 


You do not have to crank your Cole to start it. It 
has a self-starter that works. ‘There are self-starters and 
self-starters. The Cole gives you the best, one you 
may rely upon. 

All of this comes from our belief that people buy 
automobiles to wse. They want service from them. 

Now, there is one 
the first one you usually take into consideration. 
appearance. 

As to that, the Cole stands for itself. No car has more 
beautiful lines, more artistic design. This year’s Cole body 
1s next season’s design for many others. 


oint about an automobile which is 


That is 


All exposed parts are either nickeled or black enameled; 
the upholstering is extra-thick. Our chief thought in design, 
trimming and finish, is the comfort of the user and the pride 
he will have in the appearance of his car. 
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There are ten million dollars of invested capital 
which say that in every part the Cole is perfect and 
that it must meet your demands upon it. Double 
guarantees cover the entire car. 

For equipment: The Cole has the self-starter, dynamo 
electric lights, demountable rims, extra rim, tire holders, horn, 
jack, full tool kit, foot and robe rails, tool and battery boxes. 

The Cole selling organization is not a mere collection of 
agencies, it is a service organization extending from coast to 
coast. Its facilities are always on call for you. ‘Vhe Cole is sold 
by men who want to sell it. They are men who know automo- 
biles and know what the user demands. They sell the Cole be- 
cause pleased customers make more customers for them, and 
because handling the Cole is attractive, pleasant, profitable work. 

Before you select your car, allow a Cole representative to 
demonstrate the Cole to you and to show you without con- 
fusing technicalities, but with exact scientific and mechanical 
knowledge that every detail and every part is there for a serv- 
ice purpose, and that our proven policy is to keep on satis- 
fying you with your purchase after you have bought a Cole. 
Write us, if you do not know the Cole station nearest you. 


Cole Motor Car Company 


_ Chas. P. Henderson, General Sales Manager 


Indianapolis, ind., U.S.A. 
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NG BLISS in your Reianes appearance. ont be 

content with the clumsy, doesn’t-fit-anywhere kind of 
nightwear. Get the Faultless kind, which 1s sightly as well 
as comfortable—at once the most sfylish and sleepful night- 
wear made. 


Faultless Night Shirts and Pajamas cost no more than the common kinds, 
but they look, feel and wear much better. Thirty-one years of experi- 
ence is back of them, and each is made to sustain a national reputation for 
superiority. At the best stores everywhere, in all 

desirable fabrics, and always bear this label: 


E. RosenreLp & Co. Dept. S, BALTIMORE,MD.,U.S. A. 
Makers of the remarkable eee Patent aek: Gee phate ? 
ea yaa Sal T. x Se FO ; 


rex COZY-D: 


Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


— GENEVA 5 


If you haven't all you need, we Superior Binocular 
can supply you. We are estab- ka tl 

lishing subscription agencies for peat leas el edd 

The Country Gentleman, The Hod yee es 


Ladies’ Home Journal and The ff oe er eee om 


° ° Sent fe 15, 
Saturday Evening Post in every . oki cient ee eee 


. return at our expense. We refund 
section of the country. your money. Also at dealers’. 
We pay salary and commission. If you 36 Linden St. + 
dolce ett f y Geneva Optical Co. in ¥ 

can give us all or a part of your time, 

“| li f ; 5 Also for sale by 
send a line of inquiry. S.Galeski Optical Co., Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke, Va. 
eee Globe Optical Co., Boston, Mass. 
Agency Division Geneva Optical Co., Chicago, Ill. 


: aaie : : Chas. H. Wood, 1305 Wast t., Oakland, Cal, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia oe yt Walks & ea ee ropes ca 
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(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


pou Cubes 


Made Nae AMERICAN KITCHEN PRODUCTS C0., New York 


Just drop a Steero Cube 
into a cupand add boil- 
ing water. Nocooking, 
no trouble. Delicious 
bouillon quickly and 

simply made. 
Steero Cubes also 
admit of many de- 
lightful possibilities 
in cooking. To 


| Residence 
Office 


route up = Apartment = gywenpEp 

Almost Invisible or Factory Neat and Attractive 
Easier to install, easier to operate and cheaper to 
maintain than any other awning on the market. 
Not necessary to raise either screen or window to 
operate, because it works from the inside as easily 
as a window shade. Perfectly simple and fully 
guaranteed. Send for illustrated circulars and 

ask your dealer for Carpenter Spring Shades. 
SRA ers 
rs utfit Catalog is free—full of valu- 
Going to Camp able information for the camper— 
. 9 besides low prices on tents, kit 
This Year? bags, hammocks, camp outfits, 
cots, furniture, stoves, utensils, 

etc. Ask for Catalog No. 122. 


If so, send 20c. to cover postage on 

Do You Own a our 1912 500-page Marine Supply 
B ? Catalog No. 222. It contains val- 
oat . uable pointers on the handling and 


Emiko cat De eee 


=» FREESamples 


= Tf grocer, druggist or 
——— ‘delicatessen hasn't Steero 
Cubes, send 35c. for a box of 12, enough for 
12 cups, postpaid. Tins of 50 and 100 are 
more economical for regular use. care of both sail and asoline boats. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by Ask for Carpenter goods at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, write to 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William Street, New Yor | 469-479 Wells Street 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 aot Gro-B-CarPENTER & Co, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Makers to the U.S. Government 
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Geordie Griggsby’s 
Firebug 


(Continued from Page 8) 


this treatment than Helen; but even his 
armor was penetrated when Rumsey 
grinned insultingly into his face, one after- 
noon, immediately after Deluge Number 
One had ministered with apparent suc- 
cess to a lively blaze in the cellar of 
Duncan’s drug store. No more cruel blow 
could have been dealt him; and Geordie 
went home to sulk the rest of the day, 
pessimistically certain that now vengeance 
would never be vouchsafed him. That 
night into his ugly sleep jangled a frenzied 
telephone bell, and he swore before he had 
wakened sufficiently to know what he was 
swearing about. 

“‘Hello!’’ he bellowed. 

“Grigg,” came a piping voice, all 
atwitter with anguish—or laughter, per- 
haps; the telephone is a great confuser of 
emotions—‘“‘ Grigg, come down here quick! 
The whole place is burning!”’ 

“‘Who is it?” cried Geordie instinctively, 
for the voice was unrecognizable. 

“Tt’s Rumsey. Grigg if 

“Ha-ha-ha!”’ jeered Geordie with brutal 
deliberation. 

“Honest, Grigg!’ 
ce For ” 

“How many times do you think little 
old Geordie is going to nick his teeth on 
that one?”’ Geordie demanded. ‘Take 
more time to it, Dick, and call me later.” 

He hung up; but before his head touched 
the pillow the bell was jangling again. 

“Now look here,” he shouted angrily, 
“you quit bothering me!”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Grigg! I’m not 
jollying—we’ve an awful fire here! 

“Well, bring it up and I’ll put it out.” 

Again he slammed the receiver back on 
its hook and again the bell began to jangle. 
This time Geordie slipped out of bed, 
secured a pair of pliers and cut the wires. 

“There! Damn you—ring!” he said 
vindictively. 

‘‘What is it, Geordie?’”’ Helen asked, 
bewildered. 
mat Rumsey’s loose with another of his fire 
jokes.” 

“Geordie, he surely wouldn’t do that. 
Perhaps there really is one.” 

“Don’t care if there is!” 

“But, George 

BS They told me they could get along with- 
out my help and I told them if they wanted 
it they could come and ask for it; and 
by Heaven, they’ve got to do it!” 

In spite of his brave words, however, 
Geordie was nervous. He scented business 
for his fire department and he began to 
wonder if he were not nibbling his own nose 
a little. Most people have experienced 
that tormenting struggle between spiteful 
pride and inborn desire. 

Helen had slipped out of the room and 
across the hall to a window on the lake side 
of the house. Suddenly she called: 

“George!” 

Her tone brought Geordie to her side in 
an instant—and he stood there spellbound. 
Far out across the lake the whole heaven 
was lighted up. Great forks of flame were 
licking upward in a rolling cloud of smoke, 
hurling high aloft sparks and burning 
embers and throwing a lurid glow on the 
smooth water. 

“Gee!” exploded Geordie. 

He rushed back to the bedroom and seized 
his turnouts; but as he thrust a foot into 
its boot he heard the purr of a distant 
motor, unmistakably in haste. 

‘Here they come!” he chuckled to him- 
self. He dropped the boot and thrust his 
feet into slippers. ‘“‘I guess a couple of 
minutes won’t make or break that fire,’’ he 
said grimly; ‘‘and maybe it’ll do that 
bunch a lot of good.” 

He went to the stairhead and switched 
on a light long enough to slip the little 
toothed wheel of the village call on the 
pinion of the striking machine. Then he 
extinguished the light and tiptoed down- 
stairs with elaborate secrecy to the door. 

The roaring ceased and the motor 
rounded up to the step and stopped with 
a bark. Geordie let the shouting crowd 
clamor and pound at the door for a minute. 
Then he turned on the light and opened it, 
blinking with a fine pretense of sleepiness. 
Before him stood Rumsey and ‘“Jedge” 
Bartlett and four others—their clothes 
dripping water, their faces black with 
smoke, their eyes wild. All apostrophized 
him at once and quite unintelligibly. 


wailed the voice. 
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Big List of Inventions Wanted : 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Wi 
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Send sketch for free search of Patent Offi 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent wi 
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R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 
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“Shut up!” roared Geordie. ‘One at 
a time. What in ——” 

“Th’ hull taown’s a-burnin’!’”’ shrieked 
the ‘‘jedge.”’ 

“Well, why don’t you put it out?” 
Geordie demanded. 

“We can’t!” wailed the ‘“‘jedge.” 
“Dunean’s block is goin’, and Haslett’s 
haouse, an’ Eb Howard’s—it’s mos’ to th’ 
hotel!” 

The old man’s despair was pitiful. It 
went straight to Geordie’s heart, which 
wasn’t a very callous organ, after all; but 
he controlled his sympathies and _ his 
twitching nerves a moment more—a min- 
ute or two now couldn’t affect the ultimate 
outcome greatly. He had one more shaft. 

“Call out the Deluges,” he said. ‘‘They 
put out one fire this morning % 

“No, they didn’t!” the ‘“‘jedge” 
screamed. ‘‘Durn their hides! They 
didn’t! Thet’s jest th’ trouble.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, George, help us!” 
Rumsey pleaded, laying an appealing hand 
on Geordie’s arm. ‘‘My house is going by 
this time and the whole town’ll go! Grigg, 
you aren’t going to let that 

Geordie was halfway up the stairs; but, 
with his hand on the machine, he leaned 
over the railing for a last shot: 

“Will you come up here and sing Hail 
to the Chief on your knees every night till 
I go back to town?” 

“Yes—yes! Grigg, I’lldo anything 

Boom! 

The big bell outside began to toll its 
summons and six pairs of lungs sighed 
gratitude to Heaven as the delegation 
rushed to crank the motor car. Just out- 
side the gate they took to the ditch while 
Geordie’s red roadster tore by, and their 
hearts jumped at the reassuring sight of 
that white helmet they had so derided. A 
hundred yards on they gave way again to 
the rakish chemical engine, traveling like 
a hound with its nose to the trail. Unit by 
unit Geordie’s whole department roared 
past them, raising hope higher with each 
shower of blinding grit with which its 
hastening wheels smothered them. 

When Geordie whirled into the white- 
faced, half-dressed mob which ringed the 
inferno that had been Main Street the 
town’s sole brick block was just settling 
into its crater. On each side of it two 
houses were practically destroyed and a 
' third burning. On one flank, the wooden 
wing of the big white summer hotel was 
ablaze; while, on the other, the eaves of 
fe ' Dick Rumsey’s beautiful colonial home 

; ™., | were spitting fire. 
edeainary lacip socket | A squad from Deluge Engine Company, 
| Number One, was directing a single puny 
stream against the front of the hotel, ten 
feet from the nearest blaze, from a flaccid 
hoseline that led away to the lake, where 
a gallant remnant of the volunteers, aided 
by the men of the summer colony, were 
wearily clanking the ponderous brakes of 
the hand tub—for, you understand, it is 
one thing to “brake her down!” for a brief 
spurt in the exaltation of a muster-day 
playout, but quite another thing to keep 
a workable firestream going for hours on 
end. 

Ezry Bronson, first selectman, crushed 
by the weight of responsibility and help- 
lessness, dragged Geordie from his car. 

‘““Where’s yer ingines? Where’s yer 
ingines?”’ he quavered. 

“Coming,” said Geordie briskly. 

“Kin yeh put it aout, Georgie?”’ the old 
man wailed. 

“Put it out!’’ snorted Geordie. “I 
thought you said you had a fire down here, 
Ezry. What’s the use of hauling all my 
men out of bed for this thing?” 

Ezry’s soul, however, was staring into 
a cataclysm such as mortal man had never 
conceived—not, at least, in Merifield. If 
he heard Geordie’ s persiflage at all he saw 
in it only the babbling of a mind unhinged, 
like his own. 

“Put all yer hoses on th’ hotel, Georgie!” 
he shouted weakly in Geordie’s ear. “‘We 
gotta save that! I hate t’ see them city 
folks’ haouses £0; but they kin stan’ it 
better’n we kin.” 

“Don’t you fret, Ezry,’’ Geordie said as 
he turned to begin his task. ‘‘I’ll have 
your little flicker black as a hat inside of 
twenty minutes.” 

As he spoke, the crew of his first engine 
came running up from the lake, stretching 
in a line of hose with the aid of all the men, 
women and children who could lay hands 
upon it. A minute later the pipe was 
spitting a stream that climbed until it 
shrouded the burning end of the hotel, 
snuffing out the light blaze in a twinkling. 
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A Million Men 


save endorsed The Florsheim 


Shoe and are enjoying its 
superior comfort and style 
‘oday. They are men who 
\re particular about their 
‘hoes, and their endorsement 
's an assurance of the satisfac- 
‘ion you will enjoy. 


' Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
‘Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords, 
r send us your order and we will 
aye it filled by our nearest dealer. 


‘Imperial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose 
leaf booklet containing 25 of 
| the leading styles—it’s free. © 


he Florsheim Shoe Company 
71 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 


Detrutieless Electric Stave 


Imprisoned heat cooks the 
food, our ‘*water-sealed”’ ovens 
keeping all the rich, savory 
flavor. Improves the best of 
food. Electrically heated grid- 
dle plate Fries and Toasts perfectly. 
Oven Boils, Bakes and Roasts, cheap- 
erthan gas. Saves Fuel, Time, Heat, 
Money, Temper and Energy. 


fod pie. to you Fre e 
actory prices. 
Detroitfireless Stove Co 


Get our Catalog 
109 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 

grease nor odor. A pure white light, 

more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 

THE BEST LIGHT CoO. 
-25 E. 5th Street Canton, O. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know 
Now, wewill not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
richin a week. But if you are anx- 
fous to develop your talent with a 
(lee cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
To in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
<J / andsamplelesson plate, and letus explain. 
The W. L, Evans School of Cartooning, 

—— 313 Ball Building, Cleveland, 0. 
Book “How to Obtain a 
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free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
y. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
‘um expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
MEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. Established 16 years 
Ki; NTS EXPERIENCE employ my 
method in securing Patents. 


1 Sods atgelly, Why wait? Just send for my 
WM. T. JONES; 801 G St., Washington, D.C 
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Model Beata Bicnssancer : 
Touring Car, $1000, fully equipped 


There’s a rule against rushing work in the Paige plant. 


Itisa fixed 
established rule, and every Paige workman knows it. Furthermore, 
every Paige workman odeys it. He wouldn’t take the risk of breaking 
it. This Paige factory rule means a whole lot to you if you are buying 
an automobile. 

We will build only 3500 Paige cars this year. We could furnz out 
three times that number if we were willing to rush things—if we were 
willing to build haphazardly. 

We take the time to build Paige cars right. And it is largely this 
policy of taking time that is responsible for making the Paige what it is 
today —the standard of value in the $1000 price field. 

Paige cars—built for long and satisfactory service —come veady for 
service, fully equipped. 


Regular Equipment includes top, windshield, 5 black enamel lamps, generator, 
horn, jack, tools, tire repair outfit. Quick Demountable Rims (set of 5) on 
touring car models, including tire irons, $15. Same equipment on Roadster, 
$12.50. (Self-starter and Prest-O-Lite tank installed for $25 if desired.) 
Six snappy, stylish bodies—4- and 5-passenger touring cars, roadsters and race- 
about — prices $975 and $1000. The beautiful LaMarquise Coupé $1600. All built on 
the one Paige chassis and with the one Paige unit power plant. 


Write today for name of Paige dealer nearest you and our new 1912 Art Catalogue. The 
catalogue shows various models in beautiful colors and gives full details of Paige construction. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


265 Twenty-first Street Detroit, Michigan 
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(weighing up ¥ 
to 100 Ibs.) with 

Moore Push devices. 
Their tool-tempered steel points 
will not disfigure plaster walls. 


everything, at least you 
have the best of Pencils 


Clear glass heads, needle points—for small pictures, 
calendars, draperies, ornaments, etc. Push themin; 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
H brass hooks, steel points—will support hall racks, 
8 mirrors, etc. Easily put up; no moulding required; 
no picture wire need show. No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.), 
1, doz. 1c; No. 28(1001bs.), 4% doz.10c. Atstationery 
hardware and photo-supply stores, or we mail them: 
Samples 2c. Address, 1141 Sansom Street 


stationers, dealers in drawing materials, 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

34, East 23rd Street, New York; 

and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. 
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WARRANTED LINEN 


Billings & Spencer 
TOOLS 


**The Tools that are Guaranteed’’ 


For Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Motor Boats, Gas Engines, Bicycles, 
Machinery and Home Use. 

When you buya Billings & Spencer 
Tool you are sure it will give you a 
lifetime of service. 


» BEDFORD 


WARRANTED LINEN 


get Linen 
, when it costs 
no more than 
the other kind ? 
Theresista 
Warranted 
Linen Collar at 
two for a quar- 
ter. Why not 
get the best? 


Barker Brand 


The trade-mark guarantees it. 


Every tool is drop-forged from the 
best steel obtainable for the purpose. 


Ask any mechanic what he thinks 
of Billings & Spencer tools. He knows. e pug 
Trish Linen. 
or lose their shape. 
vailing styles in 14, 44 and 
34 sizes, 2 for 25c. 
See them at most dealers. 
If not at yours send $1 for 8 
prepaid. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers 4 
TROY,N. Y. ? 


Be sure to look for this 
Trade-Mark on every tool 
you buy. 

On sale everywhere 
Write for free catalogue A 


The Billings &SpencerCo. 
Hartford Conn. 


If you can’t have the best of 


Warranted Linen Collars 
are guaranteed Linen — pure, sun bleached 
They will never shrink or stretch 
Made in all the pre- 


can 


ae Koh-i. i-noor '’ Pencils supplied by _high- class 


artists’ 


supplies, &c.— Illustrated list on application to 
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_ '@ Monarch 4 


HE extremely light action of 

the Monarch Typewriter en- 

dears it to all operators who use it. 

The typist who takes pride in her 

position finds great satisfaction in being 

' ; able to turn out as much work, and as good 

work, per hour, toward the end of the working 

day as during the morning. Other conditions being the same, 
she can always do this on a Monarch. - There is 


“No Three O’Clock Fatigue” 


for users of this machine. The mechanical reason for the Monarch light touch 
is found in the action of the Monarch type bar, an exclusive and 
patented feature which gives this remarkably light touch, 


We would remind the business man that Monarch light touch 
means more work and better work, because less physical strength 
is expended by the operator. Therefore, cost per folio is 
reduced, making the Monarch a business economy. 


SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 
Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch merit rests in the 
machine itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


} 


New York and Everywhere ee) 


*.% ok 
‘To prove to you the superiority of “Venus” 


Remee Tansee make the following Ste ] Fly Rods 


Each _ offer includes one or more ; “ 
“Venus” 10-cent pencils. “Venus” is ‘16"' is 9 ft. to the tip. Weighs 84 oz. A ‘‘peach’’ 


made in 17 black gradations and 2 for fly fishing, but you can put on an extra tip—and 

i troll or still-fish. 3 styles of handle: maple, $4.50; 
ape y inet Orel Ley Senee sired celluloid, $5.00; cork, $5.50. Likeall‘'BRISTOLS" 
For 10c—1 Venus, any degree, and if) } | ‘16"' is made of special tempered steel—and can't 


package of ‘‘Milo’’ Rubber Bands. 

For 25c—2 Venus Black, any degrees; | BB on: 
1 Venus Copying and a package Fish req 
““Milo’’ Rubber Bands. } Stories” 

Por 50c—3 Venus Black, any degrees; 1 ' i 
Venus Copying, 1 pkg. ‘‘ Milo’’ Rub- ff i ; 
ber Bands,1 BluePencil,1 Red Pencil. } | 
1 pneumatic Penholder. Write 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 

221 Fifth Avenue, New York 
176 Clapton Rd., London. Eng. 


warp. Guaranteed three years. 
i Your dealer has “‘16"' and all other 
**BRISTOL" Rods for every kind 
ij of fishing. Ask tosee them. Ifhe 
:| hasn*t any one you want, we will 
i '; supply you. Catalog mailed free. 
| “FISH STORIES’’ Free 
; ‘| Full of ‘‘fish’’ stories, ‘‘true’’ and 
ise otherwise, A postal will do today. 
“(|| THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
L = 96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


ff 
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Invest 
a Dollar 
to Save 


This little bank keeps savings secure from 
tampering hands — yours or others. Shows 
to a cent how much you have on deposit. 
Registers all coins deposited. Takes nickels, 
dimes and quarters. Stays locked until you 
have $10. Then opens automatically. Good 
for children, but no toy. Made for all 
humanity that wants to save. Its name is the 


Universal 


Three Coin 


Bank 


It is good to look at, finished in black and gold, light, 
strong, made to last and to stay in order. Get one— 
get it now. $1 in department stores, toy stores and 
novelty shops, or on receipt of price we will send 
the bank, carriage paid, to any part of the country. 


CHAS. W. SHONK CO. 

Monroe Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
Dealers supplied by 

THE STROBEL & WILKEN CO., New York. 


@ Old Way 


No Strings Anywhere 


This Tapeless Blouse answers every trouble 
which a string, however placed, is sure to give— 
for thestarch makes the tape stick to the hem— 
the boy gives a jerk —with the result shown in 
the right hand picture. The only way toavoidall 


string troubles is to buy 
TAPELESS 
Schaffner BLOUSE 


Brothers PATENTED 


The neat band can be adjusted to fit and has gath- 
ers arranged for easy ironing. There is no danger of 
untidiness, torn hems, or hanging strings. 

The Tapeless Blouse offers wide choice in style and 
color of material. All are alike in extra quality, fast 
colors, and correctness of cut and shape. 

The sleeves are long, with neat cufis, and ample shoulders. 
With or without collars; some with the latest novelty in 
collar-clasp. Atall good dealers, or address 


Schaffner Brothers, Cleveland, O. 
Complete Line of Youths’ Shirts, Plaited and Negligee 
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This done, the pipemen turned and, with 
their stream, went boring into the red-hot 
smoke that shrouded the blazing house 
behind them. They disappeared from 
sight of the gaping crowd, but the crashing 
of their stream and the showers of charred 
splinters that emerged from the reek at all 
angles gave evidence that they were alive 
and kicking. 

““Gosh!”’ said Ezry Bronson. ‘They’ll 
be killed!” 

“They’re goin’ inside!’? some one 
screeched. 

It was true. The crew of Geordie’s 
second engine, heads down, helmets re- 
versed, were beating a black pathway with 
their stream through the front doorway, 
which a moment before had been belching 
flames. As they reached the sill, the smoke 
settled down about them again; and Ezry 
turned his head away, with a groan. 

Meanwhile, at the other extremity of 
the conflagration, the third engine com- 
pany had snuffed out the fire on Rumsey’s 
house and turned their stream on the blaz- 
ing structure next door. Working inward 
from the two flanks of the fire, these three 
streams could, in a pinch, have handled 
the situation with a reasonable degree of 
effectiveness. All that was really necessary 
was to keep Rumsey’s house and the hotel 
wet down and let the fire between them 
burn itself out. 

This was not at all in accordance with 
Geordie’s ideas, however. He wanted to 
“show ’em something.’”’ So he ordered 
second lines stretched in from all the en- 
gines, while the reservists from the heavily 
laden hose-trucks stretched in three lines 
from each of the trio of fireboats. Mean- 
while he dispatched the chemical engine on 
a cruising expedition to watch for flying 
embers and sent the chemical lines from 
his combination cars into Rumsey’s house 
and the hotel to chase out any fire that 
might have eaten through from outside. 
When his lines were all working he had, in 
addition to the chemical streams, fifteen 
good, solid one-and-five-eighths-inch water 
streams hurling somewhat less than four 
thousand gallons of lake a minute into the 
flames; and his prophecy failed but little 
of literal fulfillment. 

“Well, Ezry,’”’ he said—‘‘took me a 
little longer than I expected.”’ 

““Where’s them fellers what went in 
thur?” croaked Ezry, pointing a shaking 
hand at the blackened shell of the house 
next the hotel. 

“Still in there,” said Geordie. ‘‘See 
their lanterns?” 

Ezry gazed an instant. 

““Gosh!”’ he said in an awed voice. 

Geordie was still laughing when Rumsey 
and the “jedge’’ rushed up, drawn by the 
red band on his lantern-globe. Geordie 
threw the light of the bull’s-eye into their 
weary but relieved faces. They seemed 
at a loss for words and Geordie broke the 
silence. 

“Well, jedge,”’ he said, ‘‘once more you 
ain’t burned up, eh?” 

“Don’t, Georgie—don’t!”’ the ‘‘jedge”’ 
begged, in a whimsical tone. ‘‘They’se 
abaout forty bushel of th’ durndest small- 
est pertaters y’ ever seen right raound here 
naow! Don’t rub it in, Georgie.”’ 

Rumsey gripped Geordie’s hand—half 
laughing, half crying. 

“Grigg, there isn’t a word I can say,”’ he 
stammered, waving an arm in the general 
direction of his rescued rooftree; ‘“‘but— 
but that Hail-to-the-Chief thing goes!”’ 

““T guess we’ll take the word for the deed 
on that, Dick,’’ Geordie answered happily, 
returning his handclasp. 

But every night, until the nip of the 
frost and the call of the town drove the 
city visitors flocking homeward—under 
stars or moon or pelting rain, sometimes a 
solo, sometimes in quartet and often in 
mixed chorus—out of the darkness of 
Geordie’s lawn rose the refrain: 


“Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances! 
Honor’d and bless’d be the evergreen pine!” 


Deluge Engine Company, Number One, 
is a memory now, and the faithful old hand 
tub disintegrates peacefully, day by day, 
under its blanket of dust and rust in the 
caverns beneath the Town Hall. Little 
red fire-alarm boxes dot the green of Meri- 
field’s streets; and Geordie Griggsby’s 
devil-wagons whiz at will through the vil- 
lage, fearless alike of law and of public 
opinion, restrained only by the limitations 
of their own engines. Andif you really want 
to start something just run up to Merifield 
and voice disparagement of the sacred 
firebug! 
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Keiser Baratt 
Cravats 


~ 
A National Standard ; 
é 
5 
Genuine 
Keiser Cravats 
bear this | 
trademark | 
| 
Business Is. 
continuous This is the 
since 1860 populas 
shape 
cravat | 
at present ~ 


All silk, in over 60 plain col: 
from among which you ¢ 
match your shirts or socks, | 


4-in-hands, $1.00, 50c 
Also Bat Wings, . 50c 


FOR SALE BY MOST FINE FURNISHERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


JAMES R. KEISER, Inc., New York 
Makers and wholesalers only. 


t Lailors 
Make 
 Perfect-Fittine 
Clothes 
. oO) 


“Guaranteed Fa 
| Assure 
a Exclusive Pattern 


f Ask «Morcha 


Useful practice HE 
CRAKE 


Kennebec 
CANVAS COVERED CANOF 

Canoeing season is almost here. Write at 0! 
for our illustrated catalog. ba 
_ Kennebec means perfection of design, best 
i) light weight combined with strength. 
i type of sponsons (air chambers) make 
sailing or motor canoes absolutely safe. — 
i KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 10 R. R. Sq., Waterville, 


Home users of electricity are invited to wt in 
interesting article on electric cooking in the 
postal brings it, 


MISS DELCO, 19 F. Street, BINGHAMI] 

ee 
‘SELLS TORIE'S Bye) :o¢ 
2erTO ScsA'WORD : Byres : 
MSS, revised and sold. Free booklet, *‘Writing for 
how; gives proof. NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 61 
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ALBUQUERQUE, 


guarantee means to you in point of mileage. 


HIS guarantee is backed by every one 
of our Rambler dealers and branches. 

- One of them is located nearby and is 
perhaps known to you. 


Back of them is a factory employing eighteen 

_ hundred men, with a floor area of twenty acres 

_ and producing ninety-six per cent of the parts that 
go to make up this car. 


This factory has produced twenty-two thou- 
sand Rambler motor cars, and the average cost for 
repair parts on each one of these cars last year was 
only twelve dollars and ninety cents. 


Some of these cars have been in use eleven 
years. One-half of them have been in use five 
years or more. These are the facts which warrant 
our confidence in the Rambler to the extent of 
giving the signed guarantee for ten thousand miles. 


. The Cross Country sales to date are three 
| times those of last year. 


See the car and you will learn the first reason— 
its appearance. 


pWINNIPEG 


e 


i GRAND MEADOWS 


INNEAPOLIS AQ 


| ! AUBURN @| 
‘ e j ae a ee 
| SALT.LAKE CITY DENVER @ | 
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KANSAS CITY 


CHECOTAH® 


+ 
OFF we fetemee, i £cd 
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hat The Rambler 10,000 Mile 


Guarantee Means 
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ARLESTON 


‘ 
Have You Seen 


POU Ge — 
re TS ee“ The Rambler 
Toy fs FSbny) Cross Country? 


This map gives you a graphic idea of what the Rambler 


Ride in the car and you will know the second 
reason—its comfort. 


Ask your banker about the stability of this 
company—his answer is the third reason. 


This ten thousand mile guarantee is the 
fourth reason. 


Appearance, comfort, stability and the 10,000 
mile guarantee. 


Are not these reasons enough? 


Write your name and address on the coupon 
below and forward it to us immediately that we 
may send you full information. 


[. Sieau—=w—T Se eS See Oe ee ee eee eee “| 
The Thomas B. Jeffery Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
é - 


I want more information about ‘the Cross Country. Please send me a ! 
| catalog and the name of your nearest dealer, 


" Name 


Town_ 


‘figs : mbes a aa | eS Reet 
ET Se Oe eee eee ee 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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Standard Set—Consists of Triple Silver Plated Razor, two Metal Blade Boxes, and 12 double-edged 
Blades; all contained in Morocco Grain Leather Box, $5.00. 


Start the Day with a 


Three-Minute Gillette Shave 


HIS morning over 3,000,000 men shaved with 


the Gillette Safety Razor as shown above—the 
regular stand-by—the good old reliable five-dollar Gillette Standard 
Set, known the world over. They are men with all kinds of beards—men 
with tender skins. They include men who “never before could shave every 
day”— men who could not shave themselves at all until they adopted the 
Gillette. It?s something to insure yourself the luxury of a velvet-smooth 
shave every day in the year without stropping or honing. A safe, $5 00 
sanitary shave without roughness or irritation of the skin. Price, ° 


Safety Rewar 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


No Stropping No Honing 


KNOWN TH 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 22 West Second Street, BOSTON 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’’ 


Just let a man once feel the 
ease and comfort of 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


—and it’s all off with any other underwear. 
Roxford is the stap/ old-fashioned balbrig- 
gan idea in the modern styles. 

Soft and kind to the skin—easy-fitting — 


Ten styles for Men and Boys 
50c., 75c.and $1.00 a garment 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 
Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
damier 
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THE THIRD-TERM 
GHOST 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


four years was Jackson, and he cheerfully 
accepted two terms of four years. Of the 
seven two-consecutive-term presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Grant and Roosevelt, only 
Jefferson laid it down as a political desid- 
eratum that every president should retire 
at the end of the second term; and he 
would have taken a third term rather than 
let a Federalist get in. Madison and 
Monroe were not men of third-term quality; 
they seem to have had no moral objection 
to a third term. Jackson was erratic on 
the subject, but closely resembled Roose- 
velt in serving two terms and then indicat- 
ing asuccessor. The nearest approach to a 
third term was Grant, and there are many 
reasons for thinking that his renomination 
and reélection in 1880 would have been 
a good thing for the country. 

The third-term ghost has lived a good 
many years upon the supposition that the 
president of a republic has the power to 
keep himself in office indefinitely unless 
there is some absolute check upon him. 
Whatever the danger in the past that a 
president would use the Federal patronage 
to obtain delegates, everybody can see that 
national conventions of delegates chosen 
by state conventions made up of delegates 
chosen by district conventions made up of 
delegates chosen by primaries made up of 
the official and organizing end of the party 
have about come to an end. Before the 
presidential election of 1916 nearly every 


state in the Union will have its machinery | 


for obtaining the preference of the voters of 


the country for their own standard-bearer. | 


If that constituency cannot be trusted, then 
popular government is a failure from top 
to bottom, and the only thing to do is to 
make the leaders of the party dictators for 
life. As a matter of fact, people scoff at 
the idea of the man on horseback or any 
other man in the United States keeping him- 
self in power as the Mexican president kept 
himself in power—by a series of moving- 
picture elections. 

On the other side there is only one 
solution of democracy on a great scale, and 
that is leadership on a great scale. Govern- 
ments by large boards frequently changing 
are unable to lay out and push forward 
a program of constructive legislation, even 
though those boards be a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. Those boards 
have tried to concentrate their power by 
steering committees and the speakership, 
but the executive heads of cities, states and 
the nation are in a better position to repre- 
sent the people and to push forward what 
public sentiment demands. Therefore they 
ought to be reélected a fair number of terms. 
A good governor ought to serve terms 
enough to give him a chance to work out 
a good policy; and there is no reason why 
the people should be deprived of a good 
president because he has shown himself to 
be good in eight years of experience. There 
is no more logical reason for a custom for- 
bidding the reélection of executive officials 
for a reasonable number of successive terms 
than there is for a custom permitting the 
reélection of legislative officials. If one is 
wrong both are wrong. If either is right 
both are right. The sun has risen on the 
American people, and the poor old third- 
term ghost may flit back to his shades. 


Impartial Luck 


RS. FINNEGAN, who had organized 

a raffle with three prizes, met Mr. 
Flaherty and told him about it. Mr. 
Flaherty took three tickets at Mrs. Finne- 
gan’s earnest solicitation. 

A few days after the date set for the 
drawing Mr. Flaherty met Mrs. Finnegan 
and asked her how the raffle came out. 

“Oh, Mr. Flaherty,’ she replied, ‘“‘it 
was foine. My daughter Mary won the 
first prize. Ain’t she lucky? An’ my 
daughter Lizzie won the second prize. 
Ain’t she lucky? An’, Mr. Flaherty, I 
won the third prize. Ain’t I lucky? By- 


the-way, Mr. Flaherty, did you pay for 
thim three tickets you took?” 
“Ain’t I lucky?” 


“No,” said Flaherty. 


Combine Near and Far 
in One Solid Lens 


Discard your old-style pasted lense: 
prominent seams are disfiguring. 
f gest old age. Dirt gathers at thee 
Kryptok Lenses, which presentan 
H ance of single-vision glasses, ye 
distinct focal points. The read 
fused invisibly with the distance 


This is a Kryptok Lens 
Note the absence of 
seams. Kryptok Lenses 
do not look odd or sug- 
gest old age. They im- 
prove one’s appearance. 


Write Us for Descriptive Book 
Your optician will supply you w 
Lenses. They can be put into a: 
or mounting, or into your presen’ 
250,000 people are now wearing th 


Kryptok Company, 105 E. 23d St 


THE NAME “AMERICAN BOY” 
label and sole of a shoe, is proof of a 
Always built for service, made o 
lasts, fit a boy’s feet like a glove, ani 
comfort all the day long. Madein 
from 6 to 15 inches, also in the 
Outing shoe for summer wear. 

shoe for men is the Menz “ Ease.” 


6 inch height 
10 to 1344 — $2.50 
1 to 5%—$3.00 


CATALOG “C” 
illustrates the 
“American Boy” 
also the Menz 
“Ease” for men 
in all heights, 
our two special- 
ties. 


12 ‘ 

have | 
on the Me) 

and “American B 
” Elk Tannage is thif 
strongest upper leather tanned t 
est, most pliable — and it alwayit 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “C” conti 
ple of Menz “Ease” Elk. We prob) 
dealer in your town, but if we havit 
introduce the shoes direct to you fi1 
tory at regular retail prices, delive 


Menzies Shoe Co. Makers Detr! 


USE can be built for! 


and is suited to any cli! 


THIS HO 


@ “Practical 'Bungald 


Book ‘‘A*’ shows 70 artistic homes costing $24 


50c. Book ‘'B’' shows 83 attractive homes cost)! 
jess. Price S0c. Each book has 100 pages, 200if 
with exterior and interior views, elevations, floor f 
descriptions and valuable hints, Every plan is} 
the result of 46 years’ experience. We have Dvr 
homes. It wjll pay you to get our ideas. 
We sell complete architect’ 
print plans of any home for 
Send 50c today for either of our big b 
sure to mention which one you want)— 
} both books — postpaid. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMEN 
335 C. Hill St., ea 6 Angeles yell 
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The “Defender” 


— as firmly as the Autocrat or the Limited. The impetus of the Oldsmobile 
reputation was enough to introduce it; 
it had to hew its own way—and it has done so. 
The ‘‘ Defender’’ 


Autocrat, but a car of equal quality and equal equipment. 
the Autocrat will show no differences, except in proportions. 


Double drop frame. 

Shock absorbers all around. 

Top and top boot; wind shield and speedometer. 

Electric, and oil, side and rear lights, and illumi- 
nation for the speedometer. 

Automatic lighter for headlights, operated from 
driver’s seat. 


is Established 


completely fulfills the requirements of the man who desires a somewhat smaller, lighter car than the 
A comparison of the specifications of the Defender with those of 
Even in the lesser things, its luxuriousness is as complete: 


Ventilators in fore-doors. * 

The power plant of the Defender duplicates 
that of the Autocrat in every respect save 
power. 


It has the same T-head, long stroke (six-inch) 
easy running motor, but with a smaller bore, 
producing 35 horse power. 


Four models: 5-passenger Touring, 4-passenger Tourabout, 2-passenger Roadster, at $3000; and 3-passenger Coupé at $3600. 


Immediate deliveries. Further particulars and illustrations on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Branches in the Principal Chiidae Dealers from Coast to Coast. 


(Copyright 1912, Olds Motor Works.) 


ape Si eee 


but as a new type of Oldsmobile 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Ten Years Spent Getting Ready for 
This Sensational Success 


Testing 240 Materials 


We started tire making 13 years ago, 
by bringing to our plant the best experts 
we knew. And we kept on _ bringing 
them. 


For nobody knew in those days how 
to meet automobile conditions. 


To prove ideas quickly we built 
testing machines, where four tires at 
a time are worn out under every road 


condition. 


There we have tested some 200 fabrics — 


some 40 formulas for treads. 


There we have tested every method of 


making, of wrapping, of vulcanizing. 


Every material and method was com- 
pared by actual mileage, on this metered 


machine of ours. 


Thus year after year we increased tire 
mileage, and lessened tire troubles. 
Thus we finally brought the Goodyear 
tire about as close to perfection as men 
ever will get it. 


Cutting Tire Bills 
in Two 


Then we started on other savings. Rec- 
ords on thousands of ruined tires showed 
that 23 per cent had been rim-cut. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Ovf 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(630 


No-Rim-Cut tires have seemed to come like a 
meteor into the leading place in Tiredom. 


In two years the sales have increased 500 per 


cent. 


They have trebled in the past 12 months. 


Now these new-type tires by far outsell any 


other tire in existence. 


But this, remember, is our 13th year. 


Some of 


those years were spent in darkest obscurity. Ten 
of those years were spent perfecting this tire. 


So this amazing success has big reason behind 
it. It has come through slow progression. 


This led to the invention of No-Rim- 
Cut tires. This patent type has made 
rim-cutting impossible. It saves tire users 
that 23 per cent, by a method which 
we control. 


10% Oversize 


Next we dealt with blow-outs, due to 
overloading tires. We made these tires— 
No-Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over the 
rated size. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


That means 10 per cent more * 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. \ 
that, under average conditions, adi 
per cent to the tire mileage. 
These two features together, with 
of thousands of motorists, have cu't 


bills right in two. 


~ 


812% Profit | 


Then we aimed to sell these pif 
tires for the least price possible. Ourh 
tiplied output aided in this. So dii 
modern equipment. 


if 


No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost) 
fifth more than other standard tires. 
brought them to an equal price. An: 
profit last year, despite all our facit 
was but 814 per cent. 


200,000 Users — 


It was ten years from the start Ih 
men woke to these tires. Then onc 
another, and the tide of demand iN 
oped like a flood. | 


Now over one million have gonelt 
use. Sales have doubled three tins 
Now some 200,000 1) 
car owners insist on these premier 
You will also insist when you know © 


two years. 
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AVING retired to a hospital to sulk, Jane remained 
‘there. The family came and sat by her bed un- 
comfortably and smoked, and finally retreated 
with defeat written large all over it, leaving Jane 
ontinued possession of Room 33, a pink kimono 
opers to match, a hand-embroidered face pillow 
»se-colored bow on the corner, and a young nurse 
ift of giving Jane daily the appearance of a straw- 
d vanilla ice rising from a meringue of bed linen. 
3 complaint was temper. The family knew this, 
lid Jane, although she had an annoying way of 
iurt, a gentle heart-brokenness of speech that made 
ly, under the pretense of getting a match, go out 
hall and swear softly under its breath. But it was 
and the family was not deceived. Also, knowing 
2 family was quite ready to believe that while it 
ring in the hall, Jane was biting holes in the 
/broidered face pillow in Room 33. 

‘finally come to be a test of endurance. Jane 
) stay at the hospital until the family on bended 
ged her to emerge and to brighten the world again 
| presence. The family, being her father, said it 
5 damned if it would, and that if Jane cared to 
inemic chicken broth, oatmeal wafers and massage 
‘ay for the rest of her life, why, let her. ; 
lispute, having begun about whether Jane should 
not marry a certain person, Jane representing 
native and her father the negative, had taken on 
sets, had grown and altered, and had, to be brief, 
1 contest between the masculine Johnson and the 
| Johnson as to which would take the count. Not 
appeared on the surface. The masculine Johnson, 
losed the summer home on Jane’s defection and 
‘k to the city, sent daily telegrams, novels and hot- 
apes, all three of which Jane devoured indiscrim- 
Once, indeed, Father Johnson had motored the 
es from town, to be told that Jane was too ill and 
| to see him, and to have a glimpse, as he drove 
| away, of Jane sitting pensive at her window in 
(kimono, gazing over his head at the distant hills 
ly entirely indifferent to him and his wrath. 

+ find Jane, on a frosty morning in late October, 
bphant possession of the field—aunts and cousins 
aer father sulking in town, and the victor her- 
1is victor feminine? And if it isn’t, shouldn’t 
‘itting up in bed staring blankly at her watch. 
‘aad just wakened—an hour later than usual; she 


'; the bell three times and no one had responded. _— rhe suntight on His Red Hair and His Flying Legs Made 
mous temper began to stretch and yawn. At this Him Look Like a Comet With a Double Duck:-Tail 


€ was accustomed to be washed with tepid water, 
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puffs, and flinging her door wide stalked into thehall. At 
least she meant to stalk, but one does not really stamp 
about much in number-one, heelless pink-satin mules. 

At the first stalk—or stamp—she stopped. Standing 
uncertainly just outside her door was a strange man, 
strangely attired. Jane clutched her kimono about her 
and stared. 

“Did—did you—are you ringing?” asked the appari- 
tion. It wore a pair of white-duck trousers, much soiled, a 
coat that bore the words “furnace room”’ down the front 
in red letters on a white tape, and a clean and spotless 
white apron. There was coal dust on its face and streaks 
of it in its hair, which appeared normally to be red. 

“There’s something the matter with your bell,” said 
the young man. ‘It keeps on ringing.” 

“T intend it to,” said Jane coldly. 

“You can’t make a racket like that round here, you 
know,” he asserted, looking past her into the room. 

“T intend to make all the racket I can until I get some 
attention.” 

“What have you done—put a book on it?” 

“Look here’”—Jane added another line to the two be- 
tween her eyebrows. In the family this was generally a sig- 
nal for a retreat, but of course the young man could not 
know this, and besides he was red-headed. ‘‘ Look here,” 
said Jane, “I don’t know who you are and I don’t care 
either, but that bell is going to ring until I get my bath 
and some breakfast. And it’s going to ring then unless I 
stop it.” 

The young man in the coal dust and the white apron 
looked at Jane and smiled. Then he walked past her into 
the room, jerked the bed from the wall and released the 
bell. 

“Now!” he said as the din outside ceased. “I’m too 
busy to talk just at present, but if you do that again I'll 
take the bell out of the room altogether. There are other 
people in the hospital besides yourself.” 

At that he started out and along the hall, leaving Jane 
speechless. After he’d gone about a dozen feet he stopped 
and turned, looking at Jane reflectively. 

“Do you know anything about cooking?”’ he asked. 

“T know more about cooking than you do about polite- 
ness,”” she retorted, white with fury, and went into her 
room and slammed the door. She went directly to the 
bell and put it behind the bed and set it to ringing again. 
Then.she sat down in a chair and picked up a book. Had 
the red-haired person opened the door she was perfectly 
prepared to fling the book at him. The fact that it was 
Lorna Doone would have made no difference. She would 
have thrown a hatchet had she had one. 


laintily with violet, alcohol-rubbed, talcum powdered, and finally fresh-linened, As a matter of fact, however, hedid not comeback. Thebellrang with a soul-satisfying 
id manicured, to"be supported with a heap of fresh pillows and fed creamed jangle for about two minutes and then died away, and no amount of poking with a 
\ad and golden-brown coffee and toast. hairpin did any good. It was clear that the bell had been cut off outside! 

‘rang again, with a line between her eyebrows. The bell was not broken. She For fifty-five minutes Jane sat in that chair breakfastless, very casually washed and 
witdistinctly. This was anoutrage! She would report it to the superintendent. with the aforesaid Billie Burkeness of hair. Then hunger gaining over temper, she 
been ringing for ten minutes. That little minx of a nurse was flirting somewhere _ opened her door and peered out. From somewhere near at hand there came a pungent 
of the internes. odor of burning toast. Jane sniffed; then, driven by hunger, she made a short sally 
langrily flung the covers back and got out on her small bare feet. Then she down the hall to the parlor where the nurses on duty made their headquarters. It was 
\ her slim young arms above her head, her spoiled red mouth forming a scarlet empty. The dismantled bell register was on the wall, with the bell unscrewed and lying 
+ yawned. In her sleeveless and neckless nightgown, with her hair over her on the mantel beside it, and the odor of burning toast was stronger than ever. 


3, minus the puffs which later in the day helped her to poise and firmness, she Jane padded softly to the odor, following her small nose. It led her to the pantry, 
pretty young girl, almost—although Jane herself never suspected this—almost where under ordinary circumstances the patients’ trays were prepared by a pantrymaid, 
ole young person. the food being shipped there from the kitchen on a lift. Clearly the circumstances 
\saw herself in the glass and assumed immediately the two lines between her _ were not ordinary. The pantrymaid was not in sight. 
13 which were the outward and visible token of what she had suffered. Then Instead, the red-haired person was standing by the window scraping busily at a 
| ler slippers, a pair of stockings to match and two round bits of pink silk blackened piece of toast. There was a rank odor of boiling tea in the air. 
| private and feminine use, and sat down on the floor to put them on. “Damnation!” said the red-haired person, and flung the toast into a corner where 
oor was cold. To Jane’s wrath was added indignation. She hitched herself there already lay a small heap of charred breakfast hopes. Then he saw Jane. 
* Carpet to the radiator and put her hand onit. It was even colder than Jane. “*T fixed the bell, didn’t 1?” he remarked. “I say, since you claim to know so much 
aily temper was fully awake by this time and ready for business. Jane, sitting | about cooking, I wish you’d make some toast.” 
oor, jerked on her stockings, snapped the pink bands into place, thrust her “T didn’t say I knew much,’’ snapped Jane, holding her kimono round her. “I said 
r slippers and rose, shivering. She went to the bed, and by dint of careful I knew more than you knew about politeness.” 
So placed the bell between the head of the bed and the wall that during The red-haired person smiled again, and then, making a deep bow, with a knife in 


of her toilet it rang steadily. one hand and a toaster in the other, he said: ‘‘Madam, I prithee forgive me for my 


ider of Jane’s toilet was rather casual. She flung on the silk kimono, twisted untoward conduct of an hour since. Say but the word and I replace the bell.”’ 
top of her head and stuck a pin or two in it, thus achieving a sort of Billie “T won’t make any toast,”’ said Jane, looking at the bread with famished eyes. 
@ thousand times more bewitching than she had ever managed with the “Oh, very well,” said the red-haired person with a sigh. ‘‘On your head be it!” 
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“But I’ll tell you. how to do it,’’ conceded Jane, ‘if 
you’ll explain who you are and what you are doing in that 
costume and where the nurses are.” 

The red-haired person sat down on the edge of the table 
and looked at her. 

“T’ll make a bargain with you,” he said. ‘‘There’s a 
convalescent typhoid in a room near yours who swears 
he’ll go down to the village for something to eat in his— 
er—hospital attire unless he’s fed soon. He’s dangerous, 
empty. He’s reached the cannibalistic stage. If he 
should see you in that ravishing pink thing, I—I wouldn’t 
answer for the consequences. I’ll tell you everything if 
you'll make him six large slices of toast and boil him four 
or five eggs, enough to hold him for a while. The tea’s 
probably ready; it’s been boiling for an hour.” 

Hunger was making Jane human. She gathered up the 
tail of her kimono, and stepping daintily into the pantry 
proceeded to spread herself a slice of bread and butter. 

“Where is everybody?” she asked, licking some butter 
off her thumb with a small pink tongue. 


Oh, I am the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bosun tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig, 


recited the red-haired person. 

“You!’’ said Jane with the bread halfway to her mouth. 

“Fiven I,”’ said the red-haired person. ‘‘I’m the super- 
intendent, the staff, the training school, the 
cooks, the furnace man and the ambulance 
driver.”’ 

Jane was pouring herself a cup of tea, and 
she put in milk and sugar and took a sip or 
two before she would give him the satisfac- 
tion of asking him what he meant. Anyhow, 
probably she had already guessed. Jane was 
no fool. 

“T hope you’re getting the salary list,” 
she said, sitting on the pantry girl’s chair 
and, what with the tea inside and somebody 
to quarrel with, feeling more like herself. 
“My father’s one of the directors, and 
somebody gets it.”’ 

The red-haired person sat on the radi- 
ator and eyed Jane. He looked slightly 
stunned, as if the presence of beauty in a 
Billie Burke chignon and little else except a 
kimono was almost too much forhim. From 
somewhere near by came a terrific thump- 
ing, as of some one pounding a hairbrush 
on atable. The red-haired person shifted 
along the radiator a little nearer Jane, and 
continued to gloat. 

“Don’t let that noise bother you,” he said; 
“that’s only the convalescent typhoid bang- 
ing for his breakfast. He’s been shouting for 
food ever since I came at six last night.” 

“Ts it safe to feed him so much?” 

“T don’t know. He hasn’t had anything 
yet. Perhaps if you’re ready you'd better 
fix him something.” 

Jane had finished her bread and tea by 
this time and remembered her kimono. 

“T’ll go back and dress,’’ she said primly. 
But he wouldn’t hear to it. 

“He’s starving,’ he objected as a fresh 
volley of thumps came along thehall. ‘‘I’ve 
been trying at intervals since daylight to make him a piece 
of toast. The minute I put it on the fire I think of some- 
thing I’ve forgotten, and when I come back it’s in flames.” 

So Jane cut some bread and put on eggs to boil, and the 
red-haired person told his story. 

“You see,’ he explained, ‘although I appear to be a 
furnace man from the waist up and an interne from the 
waist down, I am really the new superintendent.” 

“T hope you’ll do better than the last one,’’ she said 
severely. ‘‘He was always flirting with the nurses.” 

“‘T shall never flirt with the nurses,’”’ he promised, look- 
ing ather. ‘‘Anyhow I shan’t have any immediate chance. 
The other fellow left last night and took with him every- 
thing portable except the ambulance—nurses, staff, cooks. 
I wish to Heaven he’d taken the patients! And he did 
more than that. He cut the telephone wires!” 

“Well! said Jane. “‘Are you going to stand for it?”’ 

The red-haired man threw up his hands. ‘The village 
is with him,” he declared. ‘“‘It’s a factional fight—the vil- 
lage against the fashionable summer colony on the hill. I 
cannot telephone from the village—the telegraph operator 
is deaf when I speak to him; the village milkman and grocer 
sent boys up this morning—look here.” He fished a scrap 
of paper from his pocket and read: 


I will not supply the Valley Hospital with any fresh meats, canned 
oysters and sausages, or do any plumbing for the hospital until the 
reinstatement of Dr. Sheets. T. CASHDOLLAR, Butcher. 


Jane took the paper and read it again. ‘‘Humph!”’ she 
commented. ‘‘Old Sheets wrote it himself. Mr. Cash- 
dollar couldn’t think ‘reinstatement,’ let alone spell it.” 


! 

“The question is not who wrote it, but what we are to 
do,’”’ said the red-haired person. ‘Shall I let old Sheets 
come back?” 

“Tf you do,’ said Jane fiercely, ‘I shall hate you the 
rest of my life.” 

And as it was clear by this time that the red-haired 
person could imagine nothing more horrible, it was 
settled then and there that he should stay. 

“There are only two wards,” he said. “‘In the men’s a 
man named Higgins is able to be up and is keeping things 
straight. And in the woman’s ward Mary O’Shaughnessy 
is looking after them. The furnaces are the worst. I’d have 
forgiven almost anything else. I’ve sat up all night nursing 
the fires, but they breathed their last at six this morning 
and I guess there’s nothing left but to call the coroner.” 

Jane had achieved a tolerable plate of toast by that time 
and four eggs. Also she had a fine flush, a combination of 
heat from the gas stove and temper. 

“They ought to be ashamed,” she cried angrily, “leaving 
a lot of sick people!”’ 

“Oh, as to that,” said the red-headed person, “‘there 
aren’t any very sick ones. Two or three neurasthenics 
like yourself and a convalescent typhoid and a D. T. in the 
privaterooms. Ifit wasn’t that Mary O’Shaughnessy 

But at the word “‘neurasthenics”’ Jane had put down 


the toaster, and by the time the unconscious young man 
had reached the O’Shaughnessy she was going out the door 
with her chin up. He called after her, and finding she did 


Ticarele yds RAE ES om File, 


**Madam, I Prithee Forgive Me for My Untoward Conduct of an Hour Since” 


not turn he followed her, shouting apologies at her back 
until she went into herroom. And as hospital doors don’t 
lock from the inside she pushed the washstand against the 
knob and went to bed to keep warm. 

He stood outside and apologized again, and later he 
brought a tray of bread and butter and a pot of the tea, 
which had been boiling for two hours by that time, and put 
it outside the door on the floor. But Jane refused to get 
it, and finished her breakfast from a jar of candied ginger 
that some one had sent her, and read Lorna Doone. 

Now and then a sound of terrific hammering would follow 
the steampipes and Jane would smile wickedly. By noon 
she had finished the ginger and was wondering what the 
person about whom she and the family had disagreed would 
think when he heard the way she was being treated. And by 
one o’clock she had cried her eyes entirely shut and had 
pushed the washstand back from the door. 


II 


OW a hospital full of nurses and doctors with a bell to 

summon food and attention is one thing. A hospital 
without nurses and doctors, and with only one person to do 
everything, and that person mostly in the cellar, is quite 
another. Jane was very sad and lonely, and to add to 
her troubles the delirium-tremens case down the hall 
began to sing The Chocolate Soldier in a falsetto voice and 
kept it up for hours. 

At three Jane got up and bathed her eyes. She also 
pinned on her puffs, and thus fortified she started out to 
find the red-haired person. She intended to say that she 
was paying sixty-five dollars a week and belonged to a 


May 2 


leading family, and that she didn’t intend to en 
moment the treatment she was getting, and b 
neurasthenic and made to cook for the other 
She went slowly along the hall. The conys 
typhoid heard her and called. a 
“Hey, doc!” he cried. “Hey, doc! Great Scot; 
when do I get some dinner?” 
Jane quickened her steps and made for the 
From somewhere beyond the delirium-tremens S$ 


singing happily 7) aero eee ly 


I love—but—you. 


Jane shivered a little. The person in whi 
been interested and who had caused her precip 
ment, if not to a nunnery, to what answered the 
pose, had been very fond of that song. He used to 
leaning over the piano and looking into her eyes, 

Jane’s nose led her again to the pantry. Th 
sort of soupy odor in the air, and sure enough the 
person was there, very immaculate in fresh du 
boiling water into three teacups out of a kettle a 
dropping a beef capsule into each cup. 

Now Jane had intended, as I have said, to say t 
was being outrageously treated, and belonged 
best families, and soon. What she really said w 

“How good it smells!”’ 

“Doesn’t it!”’ said the red-haired person, 
“Beef capsules. I’ve made thirty cups of it so f 
one o’clock—the more they hav 
they want. I say, be a good girl 
to, the kitchen for some more cracl 
I carry food to the convalescent t 
He’s murderous!” 

“‘Where are the crackers?” ask¢ 
stiffly, but not exactly caring to 
issue until she was sure of getting sor 
to eat. 

“Store closet in the kitchen, third 
on the left,’’ said the red-haired m 
ing some cayenne pepper into 
cups. ‘““You might stop that how) 
natic on your way if you will.” 

“How?” asked Jane, pausing. |! 

“Ram a towel down his throat, 
don’t bother. I'll dose him with t: 
tea and red pepper, and he’ll be t 
putting out the fire to want to sing 

“You wouldn’t be so cruel!’ 
rather drawing back. Thered- 
smiled and to Jane it seemed 
actually ferocious. She ran all 
for the crackers and down again, 
the tinbox. There is no doubt 
family would have promptly sy 
it seen her. 

When she came down there was ¢ 
after-dinner peace reigning. Th 
cent typhoid, having filled up on 
beef soup, had floated off to 
Chocolate Soldier had given w 
muttered imprecations from 
room. Jane made herself a cup 
and drank it scalding. She was mahi 
second when the red-haired perso! 
back with an empty cup. 

“T forgot to explain,” he said, * 
tea and red pepper’s the treatm 
young friend in there. After a man has been B burn 
stomach daily with a quart or so of raw booze 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Jane coolly. Bo 
considered good form on the hill—the word, 
There was plenty of the substance. 

‘Raw booze,” repeated the red-haired person | 
ing short of red pepper or dynamite is going ' 
substitute. Why, I’ll bet the inside of that chap 
is of the general sensitiveness and consistency 

“Indeed!’’ said Jane, coldly polite. In 
people did not discuss the interiors of ot 
stomachs. The red-haired person sat on the’ 
cup of bouillon in one hand and a cracker in 

“You know,” he said genially, “it’s awf 
you to come out and keep me company like th 
put in such a day. I’ve given up fussing wit 
and got out extra blankets instead. And It 
our troubles will be over.” He held up 
glanced at Jane, who was looking entrancingly p. 
our troubles being over!”’ he said, draining 
then found that he had used the red pepper ag: 
take. It took five minutes and four cups of 
enable him to explain what he meant. 

“By our troubles being over,’’ he said fin 
could speak, “‘I mean this: There’s a train fro 
eight tonight, and if all goes well it will deposi 
village half a dozen nurses, a cook or tw 
man—good Heavens, I wonder if I forgot a furr 

It seemed, as Jane discovered, that thi 
wires being cut, he had sent Higgins from the’ 
to the village to send some telegrams for him. 


couldn’t leave, you see,” he explained, ‘‘and having 
nall reason to believe that I am persona non grata in 
nity I sent Higgins.” 
had always hated the name Higgins. She said 
ard that she felt uneasy from that moment. The 
ired person, who was not bad-looking, being tall and 
;and having a very decent nose, looked at Jane, and 
aving been shut away for weeks—Jane preened a 
nd was glad she had put on her puffs. 
uu looked better without them,”’ said the red-haired 
reading her mind in a most uncanny manner. 
y should a girl with as pretty hair as yours cover it up 
a chignon anyhow?” 
-are very disagreeable and—and impertinent,” 
fane, sliding off the table. 
;isn’t disagreeable to tell a girl she has pretty hair,” 
sired person protested—‘“‘or impertinent either.”’ 
ie was gathering up the remnants of her temper, 
red by the events of the day. 
ou said I was a neurasthenic,”’ she accused him. 
it isn’t being a neurasthenic to be nervous and upset 
ating the very sight of people, is it?’’ 
= my soul!” said the red-haired man. ‘Then 
}it?’’ Jane flushed, but he went on tactlessly: ‘I 
in my word, I think you are the most perfectly’ — 
yeevery appearance of being about to say “beautiful,” 
idently changed his mind—‘“‘the most perfectly 
ee have ever looked at,’”’ he finished. 
is difficult to say just what Jane would have done 
other circumstances, but just as she was getting her 
x really in hand and preparing to launch something, 
footsteps were heard in the hall and Higgins stood 
: doorway. 
‘was in a sad state. One of his eyes was entirely 
and the corresponding ear stood out large and 
hee his head. Also he was coated with mud, and 
arefully nursing one hand with the other. 
id he had been met at the near end of the railroad 
the ex-furnace man and one of the ex-orderlies, 
back firmly, having in fact been kicked back part 
way. He’d been told to report at the hospital that 
people had instituted a boycott, and that either 
ter sperintendent went back or the entire place 
e to death. 
s then that Jane discovered that her much-vaunted 
as not one-two-three to that of the red-haired 
He turned a sort of blue-white, shoved Jane out 
y as if she had been a chair, and she heard him 
wn the stairs and slam out of the front door. 
went back to her room and looked down the drive. 
Tunning toward the bridge, and the sunlight on his 
ur and his flying legs made him look like a comet 
:double duck-tail. Jane was weak inthe knees. She 
‘on the cold radiator and watched him out of sight, 
ten got trembly all over and fell to sniveling. This 
ourse because, if anything happened to him, she 
e left entirely alone. And anyhow the D.T. case 
mging again and had rather got on her nerves. 
ten minutes the red-haired person appeared. He 
eee ote creature by the back of the neck 


leds Haired Person Heid a Lighted Match to the Sleeper’s 


Face and Stared, Petrified 
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and he alternately pushed and kicked him up the 
drive. He—the red-haired person—was whis- 
tling and clearly immensely pleased with himself. 

Jane put a little powder on her nose and waited 
for him to come and tell her all about it. But he 
did not come near. This was quite the cleverest 
thing he could have done, had he known it. Jane 
was not accustomed to waiting in vain. He must 
have gone directly to the cellar, half pushing and 
half kicking the luckless furnace man, for about 
four o’clock the radiator began to get warm. 

At five he came and knocked at Jane’s door, 
and on being invited in he sat down on the bed 
and looked at her. 

“Well, we’ve got the furnace going,”’ he said. 

“Then that was the —— 

“Furnace man? Yes.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to leave him?” queried 
Jane. ‘‘Won’t he run off?” 

“Got him locked in a padded cell,’’ he said. 
“T can take him out to coal up. The rest of the 
time he can sit and think of his sins. The ques- 
tion is—what are we to do next?” 

“T should think,” ventured Jane, “that we’d 
better be thinking about supper. carer 

“The beef capsules are gone.’ a 

“But surely there must be something else 
about—potatoes or things like that?” 

He brightened perceptibly. ‘‘Oh, yes, carloads of 
potatoes, and there’s canned stuff. Higgins can pare 
potatoes, and there’s Mary O’Shaughnessy. We could 
have potatoes and canned tomatoes and eggs.”’ 

“Fine!’”’ said Jane with her eyes gleaming, although 
the day before she would have said they were her three 
abominations. 

And with that he called Higgins and Mary O’Shaughnessy 
and the four of them went to the kitchen. 

Jane positively shone. She had never realized before 
how much she knew about cooking. They built a fire and 
got kettles boiling and everybody pared potatoes, and 
although in excess of zeal the eggs were ready long before 
everything else and the tomatoes scorched slightly, still 
they made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in ability, 
and when Higgins had carried the trays to the lift and 
started them on their way, Jane and the red-haired person 
shook hands on it and then ate a boiled potato from the 
same plate, sitting side by side on a table. 

They were ravenous. They boiled one egg each and ate 
it, and then boiled another and another, and when they 
finished they found that Jane had eaten four potatoes, 
four eggs and unlimited bread and butter, while the red- 
haired person had eaten six saucers of stewed tomatoes 
and was starting on the seventh. 

“You know,” he said over the seventh, “we've got to 
figure this thing out. The entire town is solid against us— 
no use trying to get to a telephone. And anyhow they’ve 
got us surrounded. We're ina state of siege.” 

Jane was beating up an egg in milk for the D. T. patient, 
the capsules being exhausted, and the red-haired person 
was watching her closely. She had the two vertical lines 
between her eyes, but they looked really like 
lines of endeavor and not temper. 

She stopped beating and looked up. 

“‘Couldn’t I go to the village?” she asked. 

“They would stop you.” 

““Then—I think I know what we can do,” 
she said, giving the eggnog a final whisk. 
“My people have a summer place on the hill. 
If you could get there you could telephone to 
the city.” 

“Could I get in?” 

“T have a key.” 

Jane did not explain that the said key had 
been left by her father, with the terse hope 
that if she came to her senses she could get 
into the house and get her clothes. 

“Good girl,” said the red-haired person 
and patted her on the shoulder. ‘‘We’ll eu- 
chre the old skate yet.”’ Curiously, Jane did 
not resent either the speech or the pat. 

He took the glass and tied on a white apron. 
“Tf our friend doesn’t drink this, I will,” he 
continued. ‘‘If he’d seen it in the making, as 
I have, he’d be crazy about it.” 

He opened the door and stood listening. 
; From below floated up the refrain: 


I—love you o—own—ly, 
I love—but—you. 


a “Listen to that!” he said. “And I gather 
he’s one of the hill colony! Blood will tell, 
won’t it?” 

Higgins came up the stairs heavily and 
stopped close by the red-haired person, 
whispering something to him. There was a 
second’s pause. Then the red-haired person 
gave the eggnog to Higgins and both dis- 
appeared. 


POST 5 


Maw fw Waly 


“Now, Sweetest, Turn Him on His Tummy and We’ll Rub His Back’* 


~ 14ie, 


Jane was puzzled. She rather thought the furnace man 
had got out and listened for a scuffle, but none came. She 
did, however, hear the singing cease below, and then 
commence with renewed vigor, and she heard Higgins 
slowly remounting the stairs. He came in, with the empty 
glass and a sheepish expression. Part of the eggnog was 
distributed over his person. 

“He wants his nurse, ma’am,”’ said Higgins. 
let me near him. Flung a pillow at me.” 

“Where is the doctor?’”’ demanded Jane. 

“Busy,” replied Higgins. ‘‘One of the women is sick.” 

Jane was provoked. She had put some labor into the 
eggnog. But it shows the curious evolution going on in 
her that she got out the eggs and milk and made another 
one without protest. Then with her head up she carried 
it to the door. 

“You might clear things away, Higgins,’’ she said, and 
went down the stairs. Her heart was going rather fast. 
Most of the men Jane knew drank more or less, but this 
was different. She would have turned back halfway there 
had it not been for Higgins and for owning herself con- 
quered. That was Jane’s real weakness—she never owned 
herself beaten. 

The singing had subsided to a low muttering. Jane 
stopped outside the door and took a fresh grip on her 
courage. Then she pushed the door open and went in. 

The light was shaded, and at first the tossing figure on 
the bed was only a misty outline of grays and whites. 
She walked over, expecting a pillow at any moment and 
shielding the glass from attack with her hand. 

“T have brought you another eggnog,’ she began 
severely, “‘and if you spill it 

Then she looked down and saw the face on the pillow. 

To her everlasting credit Jane did not faint. But in that 
moment, while she stood staring down at the flushed young 
face with its tumbled dark hair and deep-cut lines of 
dissipation, the man who had sung to her over the piano, 
looking love into her eyes, died to her, and Jane, cold and 
steady, sat down on the side of the bed and fed the eggnog, 
spoonful by spoonful, to his corpse! 

When the blank-eyed young man on the bed had 
swallowed it all passively, looking at her with dull, incurious 
eyes, she went back to her room and closing the door put 
the washstand against it. She did nothing theatrical. She 
went over to the window and stood looking out where the 
trees along the drive were fading in the dusk from green to 
gray, from gray to black. And over the transom came 
again and again monotonously the refrain: 


“Wouldn’t 


I—love you o—own—ly, 
I love—but— you. 


Jane fell on her knees beside the bed and buried her 
willful head in the hand-embroidered pillow, and said a 
little prayer because she had found out in time. 


. 


qr 


HE full realization of their predicament came with the 

dusk. The electric lights were shut off! Jane, crawl- 
ing into bed tearfully at half after eight, turned the read- 
ing light switch over her head, but no flood of rosy 
radiance poured down on the hand-embroidered pillow 
with the pink bow. 

Jane sat up and stared round her. Already the out- 
line of her dresser was faint and shadowy. In half an 
hour black night would settle down and she had not even 
a candle or a box of matches. She crawled out, panicky, 
and began in the darkness to don her kimono and slip- 
pers. As she opened the door and stepped into the hall 
the convalescent typhoid heard her and set up his usual 
cry. (Continued on Page 56) 
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the confidential employee of a magician, handcuff 

expert, hypnotist and mind-reader—he was all of 
these things and some more—I had tried my hand at many 
jobs and had ‘acquired the kind of college education that 
you get by taking the full course at the University of Hard 
Knocks. 

When I was ten years old I ran away from my home in 
a small city of a state on the Southern border. From that 
time on until comparatively recently, when I married and 
settled down to make a living out of the moving-picture 
business, I saw a lot of the world. I was a child actor— 
and a bad one—with a wandering tent-show. I was a 
spieler—after I grew to spieling size—with a street- 
carnival outfit. I was helper to an itinerant photographer. 
I was an acrobat. I had been in half the towns in the 
United States before I could spell the names of them cor- 
rectly; and I had learned a lot about life—the under side 
of it mainly, where the seams are and the ravelings. 

I was about twenty-one years old—a wise young person 
in my own conceit; a good dresser on and off, as we say in 
the profession—and had a fairly good education that I’d 
picked up as I went along, when I struck the streak of hard 
luck that eventually landed me in my job as a wizard’s 
fixer. I was acting as advance agent for a small railroad 
show, writing their press stuff and occasionally making a 
sideshow opening or a concert spiel. The show went to 
smash in Southern California and I was stranded on the 
opposite side of the continent from my regular stamping 
grounds. 

I headed east, aiming to make either Chicago or New 
York—I had friends in both places. A pal came with me. 
We tried to beat our way on freight trains, but we were 
green at that sort of thing. We got locked in an orange car 
and were there for five days, drenched every minute of the 
time by the ice water melting down from the refrigerator 
tanks above our heads and sprayed by the cold air that was 
sucked up through the ventilating pipes below. When they 
unlocked the car down in Texas, to see how the fruit was, 
they found us—both past speaking. They took us off to a 
hospital, where my partner eventually died after lingering 
a good while. I was tougher, though, and at the end of 
two weeks they discharged me as cured, but without a 
penny in my pockets. I had had enough of beating my 
way —I was afraid I might get into another orange car by 
mistake. I decided to earn enough money, if I could, to 
pay my passage. 


B tec I broke into the theatrical profession as 


‘From Cooking to Cowpunching 


GOT a job as cook in a short-order eating house at two 

dollars a day, mealsincluded. What I didn’t know about 
cooking would fill a large, thick book. I had been every- 
thing round a small circus except the cook—I was shy 
there; but I was desperate, and when the chance offered 
you’d have thought—to hear me talk—that I had come 
straight from Delmonico’s. I got along all right the first 
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day, because I could fry eggs after a fashion—I did that 
instinctively—and I found I could make coffee that was 
plenty black enough and plenty bitter enough; and after 
I had burned up a few pounds of sidemeat I caught on to 
how to frizzle bacon in a skillet. Most of our customers 
weren’t very particular anyhow; they judged food largely 
by its filling qualities, and I wasn’t called on to cook any- 
thing but ham and eggs or bacon and eggs until the morn- 
ing of the second day. Along about seven o’clock that 
morning the waiter—there was only one—came back and 
told me that Bad Bill Somebody was out front and wanted 
a fried steak with fried onions for breakfast. 

“‘He’s been round drinking all night,’’ said the waiter in 
a kind of an awed tone, ‘‘and he’s awful easy to irritate 
when he’s drinking. It looks like every time Bill gets 
irritated he cripples up somebody. He says to tell you 
that if that steak and them onions ain’t cooked to suit him 
he’ll come back here to the kitchen and cook you.” 

I went to the hole in the wall where we passed the orders 
out and took one look at Bad Bill. He was sitting right 
where the light shone on his face, and one look was plenty 
for me. I took off my apron, put on my hat and coat and 
stepped quietly out the back way and went away from there 
without leaving my address! I haven’t been back there 
since, and I often wonder what Bad Bill did to that waiter! 

I got a job cowpunching then. I wasn’t the sort of a 
cowpuncher you read about in Wild Western stories—in 
a pair of leather pants, riding on a bucking pony, rolling 
cigarettes with one hand and shooting cattle-rustlers 
through the heart with the other. I was one of a crew of 
five members of a newer school of cowpunchers, chaperon- 
ing a trainload of Texas steers to St. Louis. We traveled in 
the caboose; and every time the train stopped, day or 
night—and it stopped frequently —we had to pile out and 
go down one side of the cars and up the other, and if we 
caught a steer lying down we poked him with a sharp gad 
and called him pet names until he got up again. You see, 
if a steer gets down in one of those close-packed cattle cars 
the other steers step on him and break his legs and cave in 
his ribs; the consignee refuses to take him and he’s a dead 
loss to the shipper. I had five cars to look after. Five 
cars may not sound like very much, but wait until you 
tackle it! 

It was also part of my duties to feed my steers. We had 
the hay along with us in box cars. The first day out, how- 
ever, I found out that, though ample provision had been 
made for feeding the steers, no provision at all had been 
made for feeding me. I wasn’t to be paid off until we 
landed in St. Louis—and I didn’t have a red cent on me! 
So I sold my baled hay off to farmers at little way-stations 
where we stopped—twenty cents a bale; and, by selling 
three or four bales a day, I found I could live pretty well— 
but on that last day out I certainly had a lot of hungry 
and peevish steers on my hands! 

When we hit St. Louis my trousers were worn through. 
I had been sliding back and forth on the hard benches of 
a caboose for the best part of a week, so I leave it to you 
to guess where they were worn through the most. I drew 
my wages and headed for the nearest clothing store; but 
first I bought a newspaper, and on the way I carried that 
newspaper behind me, holding it with both hands. 

The World’s Fair was just about 

, to start, and they were rushing the 

work and needed hands. I went 
out to the grounds and asked for a 


We Got to Be 
a Regular 
Happy Family 
Aftera 
Little While 


job, and they put me 
to work painting an 
ornamental bridge. 
You didn’t paint it 
with a brush; you 
squirted the paint 
through a _ hose. 
Anybody that ever 
watered a lawn can 
paint bridges for a 
World’s Fair. It 
was a lot of fun to 
squirt paint through 
a nozzle, and I was 
enjoying myself— 
when a big fellow 
came sidling up to 
me and said out of 
one side of his mouth: 

“Got a card?” s 

“What kind of a Fs 
card?’’ I said. re 

“A union card,” & 
he said. 

I caught on. 

“No,” I said; “I “4 a. 
ee sree teh: ae My Boss Could Get Out of Hy 


ate : cuffs Almost as Rapidly as 
jointhe union at the — ¢guta Lock Them on Him 
end of the week.” 

“No,” he said, “‘you ain’t going to join no union¢ 
end of the week, because, when quitting-time com 
going to be waiting for you just outside; and I ain’t, 
to do a thing to you but just kill you!—that’s all, 

He spoke like a man who meant what he said. 
it over until noon. I decided that rather than sacrif 
life I’d sacrifice my artistic career; so I just quietl y 
away without telling anybody where I was goi ¢. 
matter of fact, I didn’t know myself—I knew why 
going, but not where. 


Al Week’s Work for Next to Nothing 


N THREE days I was hungry again. I answered 2 

tisements for help until my tongue hung ou 
was one man who advertised for an outdoor speak 
pay, light work and congenial surroundings. That 
I had been a spieler until my throat was brass € 
lungs were bottomless. I walked three miles to fin 
place. It was a new lunchroom. The proprietor ¥ 
me to stand in front of his doors from twelve to on 
day, saying: ‘‘Stepinside! Best twenty-five-cent m 
the city !’’—over and over again. The pay was twe nt 
cents a day. I passed. 

Then I struck a dealer in sporting goods who wal 
window demonstrator—a man to stand in a show ¥ wil 
and operate a new health lift. I stripped and g 
a look at my chest development and my arms: 1) 
always hard and muscular—and he hired me on the 
I was to get twelve dollars a week, six days to 
fourteen hours to a day. He furnished me with ‘git 
sium suit, a pair of canvas shoes and a gaudy bathi 
wear between stunts. I almost died that week. Wa 
in that hot, stuffy show window, I would get overh¢ 
then they would open a fanlight and the cool 
rush in and hit me, all sweating. I caught f 
twenty times a day. By Thursday I couldn’t 
but I was buoyed up by one consolation—on 
night I would have twelve dollars in real mo 
sounded like a fortune! In imagination I had th 
all laid out—so much for some underwear; so 
Turkish bath; so much for a shave and a haircut, ; 
much for a decent meal and a good cigar afterwar¢ 

Saturday night came and the boss handed me. 
five cents! He had charged me up with the 
outfit he had furnished me—and by his system 
keeping it came to eleven dollars and twenty-five # 
I told him a few things and he made a pass at n 
handed it right back—only my lick landed and his d! 

and then I beat it before the cops came! 

I suppose you are saying to yourself that I am 1 a 
cing—that all these things couldn’t happen to on rs 
at one time—or in such rapid succession anyway} 
I’m telling you the facts, only not making some of 
strong really as they were. My main purpose 1 
them is to show just what I went through an 
many different experiences I had before my 
tired and quit, and my luck turned. I didn’t eat 
day at noon until Monday night, and I was ripe 
anything short of highway robbery, when I 
good-hearted German on the street who used 
master with our old street-carnival outfit. He wa 
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ian and a good fellow to boot. He was acting as 
st fora stage magician—the Great Hector, I’m going to 
im from nowon. Hesaid the Great Hector was need- 
ress agent and fixer the worst way, and he thought 
ht qualify for the place. He staked me the money 
shave and a change of linen. I brushed up my clothes 
nt to see the Great Hector, and was engaged then 
re. I stayed with him nearly six years. 
file I was with him we played every important town 
continent and a lot that were not so important. We 
ne trip to Central and South America that lasted 
m months and netted Hector a fortune, and another 
stralia that was almost as profitable. There were 
us in the troupe—Hector, who was the main attrac- 
f course; his wife, a good-looking, smart young 
i, who had been a stock actress; yours truly, the 
éman, press agent and fixer; Heiney, the orchestra 
and the property-man, Gus, who also acted as 
int stage manager and first deputy fixer. We got to 
egular happy family after a little while. 
Great Hector was a wonder! He was a big, fine- 
chap, a wonderfully quick thinker—he had to be 
usiness—and a ready talker. He had a fine stage 
2 and as much of that mysterious quality known as 
agnetism as I ever saw bottled up inside of one 
kin. He could drink more beer without getting 
d than anybody on earth, I guess, and he belonged 
‘secret order that he could break into. Whenever 
l of a new one being organized he went and joined 
. I know for a fact that his lodge dues averaged 
-five dollars a month. I know, because I used to 
the checks. Being a joiner was a big help to him. 
times I’ve seen his inside knowledge of secret 
elp him out of tight places. 
asually stayed a week at each stand, sometimes even 
But Hector could have stayed a month and not 
ated himself. He 
ost versatile man I 
He could give 
different shows— 
illusions, sleight-of- 
ypnotism—even ven- 
ism on occasion; but 
deuff stunts and the 
ading shows were his 
tandbys. We traveled 
e, with lots of good, 
aper and a carload of 
id special stage set- 
land it was a rule with 


dod clothes and plenty 
a. He never had any 


pockets stuck in 
and double rows of 
the cuffs. 


page’s black vel- 
ould be the chief 


batter in a dress suit, 
8 helped out in a red 
at made him look like a cross between a foot- 
bandmaster. The Great Hector wasn’t an 
or, but he was a wonderful imitator. Keller and 
nd the other big men among the magicians had 
inking up new tricks mighty fast if they wanted 
Hector from copying everything they had. Tues- 
d introduce the handcuff tests and Wednesday 
ind-reading night. On Thursday and Friday we 
ions of the first three shows; Saturday would be 
t, when the show was cut pretty short. This 
t would give me a chance to leave on Friday 
stand and spend Saturday, Sunday and part 
there, doing the advance work and making 
d theater arrangements—and doing the fixing. 
i was the most important of all. 
ur biggest card now—the handcuff stunt. Hector 
Pioneer in this field, by any means. Like a 
so-called Monarchs of the Manacle, he stole 
m the originator of the act; but he was a wonder 
He was almost as good as the creator. Our 
Matter merely set forth that the Great Hector 
take to escape from any handcuff, leg iron or 
viding it was a registered, regulation make, 
ig he had privilege of examining the irons before- 
ley were not tampered with afterward. Now 
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probably you don’t know it—I never saw an outsider who 
did—but though there were then in the market here and 
abroad about one hundred and twenty-two varieties of 
handcuffs and leg irons, only thirty-two separate brands 
were registered for use in the United States—and four 
master keys would unlock all thirty-two of these! 

No handcuff expert, however, would be satisfied to have 
just four master keys hidden about his person. If he knew 
his business he would be apt to have nearer forty of them. 
In Hector’s case they were hung all over him, They were 
concealed in the linings of his clothes; they were hid up his 
sleeves, inside his cuffs, down his back, round his neck, in 
his shoes, in the waistband of his trousers, in his socks— 
even in his mouth sometimes. Moreover, he had, in a 
handy secret pocket, a sharp file and a “spoof” key, or 
blank of soft steel, ready to be filed to fit any cuff with a 
peculiar lock that might accidentally turn up. 

Hector’s methods were like most of the others who do 
this act. He would submit to being securely manacled, 
hand and foot. Clanking his chains and purposely stum- 
bling about, he would back into a small cabinet and the 
curtains would be drawn. There would be a short pause— 
half a minute or a minute—then he would emerge, holding 
the unlocked manacles in his hands. Loud applause from 
the audience! He had not promised to do it by magic or 
by any mysterious power. He had merely undertaken to 
do it, and he had—and it seemed wonderful; but it was 
simplicity itself if you knew how. I'll guarantee that any 
able-bodied man, with a moderately supple body and a 
strong pair of hands, who will spend a few months learning 

‘Stage patter and studying the mechanism of locks and 
bolts, can make a handcuff expert of himself. 

Sometimes, to increase the apparent impossibility of 
freeing himself in a specified time, Hector would let his 
wrists be locked together at the back of his neck, or 
the irons on his hands would be drawn down between 


“Why, How Dare You—You Brute!” She Snapped 


his knees and made fast to the links of the shackles on his 
ankles. However, there would always be a key suspended 
by a string and hanging down the back of his neck inside 
his collar or hitched to his garters. 

From long practice and acquaintance with fetters, my 
boss could get out of handcuffs almost as rapidly as you 
could lock them on him. Of course some were easier than 
others. There is one variety of standard cuffs that can be 
opened with a steel pin if you know the right spot to insert 
the pin and the way to twitch it. Ordinary English cuffs— 
Johnny Bobs we called them—are the easiest of all. You 
don’t even need a key. Our English cousins appear to be 
a singularly trusting race of people. They make their 
bobby cuffs of one size, whereas all American-made cuffs 
may be adjusted and tightened to fit any pair of wrists; 
also the mechanism of the Johnny Bobs is located in the 
round-butted ends. An expert can jar the jaws open 
merely by tapping the butts sharply against a chair-rung 
or against his heel—or even by striking them together. I 
don’t know why the English have never taken to using 
American handcuffs. I suppose they don’t realize the 
need of our Yankee inventions. 

Escaping from straitjackets and from hospital beds after 
being strapped down, and from nailed-up boxes and from 
metal tanks of water, were all features of the handcuff 
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act, as we gave it. Getting out of a nailed-up box was a 
simple enough matter, as I shall presently show. The tank 
trick, as done by us, was merely a variation of the old 
trunk mystery that used to be a part of the stock in trade 
of every traveling magician—a matter of mechanics and 
false walls. The tank had a hidden inner neck operated 
by valves; and the moment the Great Hector’s head went 
out of sight enough water was forced into the concealed 
space to leave his nose and mouth above the surface, 
while he manipulated the trap that raised the lid with 
its fringe of locks which seemed to fasten the top down so 
securely —but didn’t. 

On the other hand, the straitjacket stunt called for 
considerable physical strength. The Great Hector would 
post a forfeit that he could escape from a straitjacket 
in full view of the audience. Any straitjacket from any 
asylum could be used, he would say in his announcements. 
This was pure bluff. Put him ina regulation straitjacket 
and he would have stayed there until doomsday; but— 
trust us—it was always our own straitjacket that was 
buckled round Hector when the time came. It had a 
hidden seam in one side, operated by a drawstring. A 
committee of citizens drawn from the audience might strap 
Hector in as tightly as they pleased. One of his hands, 
pressed tight against his side, would rest directly over the 
secret vent, and a tug through the canvas upon the 
drawstring would let the jacket out a good three inches! 

That three-inch leeway was all any strong, active man 
who had practiced the trick needed. Anyway, it was all 
that my boss ever needed—I know that. He would work 
one arm over his head, thus loosening the pressure of the 
other straps, wriggle about a little down on the floor and 
then kick the whole contraption over his head with the 
buckles and lacings still intact. We never had but one 
slip-up with our straitjacket. We thought the seam was 
safely hidden and we regularly exhibited it in a show 
window as an advertisement. 
In a town in Ohio an enter- 
prising drug clerk made a 
private examination of it after 
hours and found the draw- 
string. I got to him before 
he could do very much talk- 
ing and a twenty-dollar bill 
sewed him up tight. 


The Bed Escape 


1: THE bed escape, Hector 
would submit to being 
bound fast to a regulation hos- 
pital cot. We provided the cot 
and we likewise provided the 
bonds, which were of linen 
or canvas—yards and yards 
of it—but always in one con- 
tinuous strip. Hector would 
lie flat upon the 
mattress, with 
his feet together 
and his hands 
down at his 
sides. Thenthe 
committee 
would pass the 
cloth strip round 
and round him, 
crossing and 
crisscrossing it 
over his trunk 
and his limbs, 
and even his 
neck, until he 
was swathed like a mummy and apparently as helpless as 
one; water would be poured over the bonds to make 
them shrink even tighter. And then, in full view of the 
crowd, Hector would free himself. 

The trick behind this feat was simplicity itself: Strapped 
on to the inner side of his knee-joints Hector would be 
wearing two small pads. From their shape we called them 
“hearts.” They were of hard leather pressed to conform 
to the general shape of the knees and were hidden com- 
pletely by the loose-legged trousers he wore. As soon as 
he was strapped down, Hector, with a quick jerk of his 
legs, would slip one of these “hearts” down past the other. 
This gave him about three inches of play for his limbs and 
to a corresponding extent slackened the bandages; and 
that was all he needed to work one hand loose from his 
side. Wriggling and pushing and pulling, he would slide 
out the middle bar of the three laterals running under the 
cot from top to bottom. With the bar out the mattress 
would sag down its whole length, leaving the occupant in 
a sort of nest, with the bandages across him, but hardly 
touching him. The rest was pie for a man of the agility 
and strength of the Great Hector. 

So much for the mechanics of the handcuff expert’s 
business. There was still the fixing to be done—and the 
fixing was the most delicate and necessary part of the 
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whole thing. In a big city, like New York or Chicago, 
the fixing was a comparatively easy undertaking. Before 
a vaudeville audience in a big city our work was pretty 
coarse, but it never seemed to arouse any suspicions. 
Hector would call for a ‘‘volunteer committee of citizens” 
to help out, and up would get ten or twelve men from 
various parts of the house and come filing up the run- 
way to the stage, bearing clanking leg irons and shining 
handcuffs. The rest of the crowd apparently took it as a 
matter of course that so many strangers should be present 
on such an occasion, burdened with such knickknacks as 
Oregon boots and straitjackets. 

With our outfit, we used to hire some of our ‘‘ committee- 
men” outright. They were likely to be employees of the 
theater or supers I engaged at a regular theatrical agency. 
The others would be picked from the audience as it filed 
in, generally with the help of the house manager. It wasn’t 
often that I made a mistake. I would go up to a man as 
he was coming in and tell him frankly that I wanted him 
to help us out. 

“Here now,” I’d say to him, ‘‘you take this pair of hand- 
cuffs and put them in your pocket, and when the time 
comes you march up on the stage. The boss will give you 
the proper steer after you get there. And say, he’d like 
you to come to his hotel tomorrow or next day and see him. 
We're thinking about hiring a man or so to go with us, and 
the job might suit you.” 


How the Police Co-operated 


HEN I would hand him over a good cigar and possibly 

a two-dollar bill—and the job was done. There would 
always be one of the committee who wore a gold badge 
pinned on his vest. That gold badge belonged to us too, 
and the man who wore it was under instructions to keep 
the lapels of his coat thrown well back so the badge would 
show plainly. In addressing him, Hector would speak of 
him as “‘My friend the deputy”’ or ‘‘ My friend from the 
sheriff’s office,’ or something like that. The moral effect 
of this badge was fine. It looked as though the constituted 
authorities were joining in the effort to baffle and circum- 
vent this wizard who escaped from steel bonds with such 
marvelous ease. In all my experience I never caught one 
of these confederates trying to double-cross us; and there 
were only one or two who ever tried to slip away with our 
handcuffs in their possession. The first part of the job we 
called ‘‘loading’’; recovering the goods from our helpers 
afterward was known as “‘stripping.” 

So you see, in a city, the irons which the supposed volun- 
teers lugged up on the stage with them were all old friends 
of Hector’s—smooth-working, well-oiled cuffs out of his 
own private collection, that he could take off with his 
eyes shut. They were the orthodox regulation articles 
though—we didn’t take any chances of being caught with 
a lot of fake cuffs in our possession. Anyway, as I have 
already explained, an expert can take off registered hand- 
cuffs as easily as he can take off the fake ones—so what 
would be the use of taking those chances? 

If anybody did turn up with a strange pair of handcuffs 
we still had one advantage—by the terms of our challenge 
they had to be registered, regulation cuffs; and Hector 
had keys to fit any regulation cuff strung all over him. If 
the worst came to the worst, and he found himself in a hole, 
he relied on his wits to take him out of it. The physical 
advantage was always on hisside—he was perfectly at home 
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upon a stage and the other man wasn’t. 
Besides, audiences are nearly always friendly 
to a performer, even though they suspect 
him of being a fraud; and they are hostile 
to a fellow townsman who tries to trap or 
embarrass the performer. I don’t undertake 
to explain the psychology of this—if psy- 
chology is the proper word to use; I only 
state it as a fact. ° 

Finally, Hector has had one more life-net 
rigged. Here was where his membership in 
so many secret orders came into play. He 
watched the coat lapels and watch-chains of 
doubtful ‘‘committeemen” for secret-order 
emblems; and if a particularly keen- 
looking citizen seemed on the point of 
making a fatal discovery, or even if he 
showed an overly inquisitive interest 
in things, Hector would quietly tip him the 
sign of a brother member in distress—and 
the man would slow up and give usa chance 
to go ahead. 

Fixing in small towns, such as we mainly 
played, was a more delicate operation. In 
a small town everybody knows everybody 
else, and the sight of so many total strangers 
coming up on the stage at the first call for 
volunteers would start a wave of suspicion 
right away. Inasmall town Hector couldn’t 
work his city trick of pretending to ask the 
name of the man who brought the strait- 
jacket up, and then announce that the 
gentleman was Mr. So-and-So, from such- 
and-such a hospital or asylum. You could 
be sure that there was somebody in the 
house who knew everybody connected with 
the asylum or the hospital, as the case might 
be; and right there trouble would begin. So I had to do 
my fixing according to a different system. If it were a 
small city of, say, fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants 
I could plant one or two of our hired helpers in the audi- 
ence, but not anymore than that. Mainly we had to depend 
upon the help which the local authorities unwittingly 
gave us. 

For example, when I struck a town in Pennsylvania 
which I will call Cornersville I discovered there wasn’t 
a pair of regulation handcuffs in the place. The members 
of the local police force were equipped with those chain- 
nippers, to be twisted about a prisoner’s wrist; but that 
was all. I had a private conference with the chief of 
police—a typical small-town chief he was—self-important, 
with a big, flowing mustache and a badge of office that 
looked like a gilded soup-plate. I set myself to work on 
his pride. What would the chiefs in all the other towns 
round there say when they heard the Cornersville police 
department didn’t own a single pair of handcuffs? What 
would the citizens of Cornersville themselves think? I saw 
I had him going then; and I suggested, in order that our 
tests might be given in due form and the audience not be 
disappointed, that I could loan him a few pairs of our hand- 
cuffs and nobody need be the wiser for it. He jumped at 
the notion. He was grateful to me. He said he would 
detail his four regular men—there were only four members 
of the force under him—and also four other men whom he 
hired as special officers on special occasions—to be in the 

audience on Tuesday night. Each of them was 
to have a pair of our handcuffs in his pocket; and 
all eight, he promised me, would come up on the 
stage at the signal and help us out. 

I forgot to say earlier that we used to go 
through the form of offering a cash reward of 
one thousand dollars to any one who could pro- 
duce a pair of registered handcuffs from which 
the Great Hector could not free himself. To 
make the bluff stronger, we would deposit this 
money in one of the local banks. We felt sure 
that nobody ever would get that thousand away 
from us, and nobody ever did. It was here in 

{ this town of Cornersville, however, after all my 
eareful plotting, that we had our closest call. 

The week before, when we were playing a town 
which I will call Unionville, thirty miles away, 
I had noticed a foxy-looking person, with a wise 
eye in his head, sitting well down in front, study- 
ing the performance closely. It was part of my 
job to be on the lookout for suspicious-looking 
persons, and this chap certainly did look suspi- 
cious to me; but nothing had happened—that is, 
nothing had happened at Unionville, and every- 
thing went well at Cornersville on the opening 
night, when the bill was magic and conjuring. 

On the second night, just before we rang up, 
I came back from the front of the house and took 
a careful squint through the peephole in the cur- 
tain to see how everything looked. Everything 
looked all right. The eight men that our friend 
the chief had detailed to help us were sitting in 
the first three rows. We always tried to arrange 
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Unionville edging down a side aisle to the front. 
a mealsack over his arm and the mealsack wa 
something heavy. Hector, being busy with his ta 
see him; and before I could tip him a warning He 
issued his invitation for police officers and citizens at 
to come forward with their handcuffs and try to 
big cash prize. Our chosen eight arose sheepi 
headed for the stage, but before any of them y 
started Mr. Foxy Eye rushed up and took the fi 
Then he opened his sack and out on the floor came 
the deadliest collection of police hardware I e 
There was a pair of wrought-iron cufis, with a 
bar to connect the bracelets instead of a chain—yo 
see the same kind in photographs of the manacled 
conspirators—and there were cumbersome old ] 
with rusty bolts on them, suchas prisoners wear in So 
convict camps; and a lot of others. 
We certainly were up against it. Because, whill 2 
could have got out of those irons eventually, he 
have done it in anything like the time limit nam 
challenge. I doubt if, unaided, he could have got his 
out of those bar cuffs inside of an hour. I know It 
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but he kept his nerve. He whispered something out 
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What Happened to Mr. Foxy Eye 


CTOR, still handing out a line of patter abo 
he could do and how much he was willing to fc 
he couldn’t do it, began turning back his sleeves cel 
ously. All of a sudden his wife turned on the fox)s 
man with the sack. ‘‘Why, how dare you—yo 
she snapped, in a voice that everybody could 
““What’s the matter?”” demanded Hector. “Th 
insulted me!” said his wife; and then she put 
her hands and walked off. The man’s jaw 
hadn’t spoken a word or done a thing. He t 
something, but he only sputtered and that made hi 
guiltier than ever. 
Hector could have posed for a chromo of Tig 
indignation! He threw up his hand. “Gent 
yelled, ‘‘if this man had said to the wife of any one 
what he has just said to my wife what would yo 
him?” “Kill him!” roared fifty men at once. 
turned on the stunned Unionville man and hit hi 
jaw, while the whole audience stood up and chee 
and hissed the stranger. Then Gus and I grabb 
the arms and hustled him off the stage and bo 
down the back steps out into the inhospitable 
by the time he got his voice back it was too late f 
tions on his part—and nobody in that town W 
believed him anyhow. One man came up to me 
and told me he distinctly heard what the scound 
(Continued or Page 59) 
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he upper hills. 
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sof Pocklington, Hants—to go farther back into 
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glogy, mark you, like the common sort boast; 
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‘And I don’t want this.” 
red the bundle of papers 
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ally prefer the ten-spot 
et it for me before I leave town,” said Riggs. 
is nothing within the bounds of possibility that 
tdo for you, old top,” said the young man. “The 
In my bosom is no mere spark, but a glowing, 
ing furnace, fanned by the rotary blast of your 
philanthropy. And I don’t say that your 
impossible; but, in any event, keep the stock. 
your offspring and their descendants to the 
rth generation, keep it, I implore you!” 
, said Danny, “TI’ll keep it. Now don’t you 
better get ready for bed?” 
st my principles; but I can deny you noth- 
n Perkins. ‘I stipulate, however, for the 
ch. I know it’s virtuous because it’s so old 
Tactive. Here goes!” He took the supplemen- 
comfort from the foot of the bed, unrolled it 
d it about himself toga-wise; then extended 
on the lounge and almost immediately fell asleep. 
mained for some time absorbed in thoughts 
rticularly comfortable nature. The real-estate 
jance fields in Hot Springs, in Custer, in Rapid 
i Sturgis had seemed to him to be crowded to 
®etive line fences and eaten down to the grass- 
[ here in Deadwood the same conditions had 
} 0 prevail. He had intended to extend his 
Star as Spearfish; but, without the ten dollars 


You May Now Pass Before My Colieague, Who 


that he had impulsively lent to extricate Mr. Perkins from 
an embarrassing situation, he could go no farther. He 
felt badly about that ten. It seemed to him now that he 
had robbed his family simply because of a liking that he 
had conceived for a graceless, dissipated young dickens 
who would no doubt be all the better for a night in jail. 

He walked over to the lounge and looked at the young 
dickens. A good-looking fellow, certainly. Good forehead, 
good mouth; nothing of the swindler about him, Riggs 
decided. He would probably repay the loan in the morn- 
ing. Well, there was no use worrying about things, and 
so Danny Riggs went to bed. When he awoke in the 
morning Mr. Perkins, of Providence, was gone, but there 
was a note pinned to the mirror of the bureau: 


I am out to rustle your ten, but my recent efforts in that line have not 
been so encouraging as to bid me hope. I may send it to you. Heaven 
bless you! And, for my sake, keep that stock. TP 


Riggs noticed the certificates as he packed for home, and 
he opened the stove door with the intention of burning 
them. Hechanged his mind, however, and took them along. 

“T wouldn’t have thought it 
to his wife when he got home. 


of him,” Riggs confessed 
He had the confessing 
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habit, which most people acquired easily with this slender, 
still pretty little woman, whose blue eyes were so kind and 
whose charity was so wide. Riggs used to say that there 
was a quality in her touch like that attributed to royalty 
of old—a mysterious something that drew away the inward 
evil that tormented him. Moreover, Mrs. Riggs had a 
faith in her husband that no failures of his had ever 
weakened, and this had kept his courage high and his hope 
ever reviving. 

“Of course,” continued’ Riggs, “he was slightly—er— 
loquacious and he didn’t talk like a miner, but I thought 
he was all right; and now what are we going to do?” 

“Never mind!” said Mrs. Riggs. “I don’t suppose you 
would have found things any better in Spearfish if you 
had gone there, and business may improve here.” 

“Those hogs of Claney’s may sprout wings and fly over 
into the next county,” said Mr. Riggs lugubriously as a 
chorus of squeals broke in upon them. “I wish they 
would; but I doubt it.” 

“There’s the Swede settlement,” Mrs. Riggs suggested. 
“Tt’s getting along to where we can expect some hail. It 
thundered yesterday a little. Couldn’t you do alittle with 
the hail insurance?” 

“T might,” allowed Riggs, none too hopefully. 

The next morning he hitched the old mare to the buck- 
board and set out for his nine-mile drive to the settlement; 
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ndinavian Speculation Goes Double 


but, arrived there, he found that the Scandinavian idea 
seemed opposed to insurance as a presumptuous opposition 
to the designs of the Creator—an impiety that the settlers 
were not going to be guilty of when it necessitated a cash 
outlay; and there was only an off chance that it would hail 
enough to hurt, anyway. They listened in stolid silence 
while Riggs, outwardly suave and inwardly raging, made 
his argument; but their final reply was always about 
the same chant: 

“Val, Mester Riggs, Ay kess it is better Ay vait.” 

Three days of hard, nerve-racking work Ricgs put in 
among them; but he came away with only one small 
garden patch insured, a commission of less than five 
dollars to his credit. 

“Confound their square-headed hearts!” said the agent 
with a fervor that made nothing of anatomy. “I wish 
some one would come along and soak it to them good and 
proper on an out-and-out skin game!” 

As he drove down the village street, Zimmerman, the 
general storekeeper, was standing on the sidewalk. Riggs 
smiled and waved him a salutation the cordiality of which 
had in it something of the anxious deference of the debtor, 
despising himself as he did so, for he neither liked nor 
respected Zimm. The storekeeper nodded in a surly sort 
of way and Riggs felt that the 
brute was thinking of the long- 
overdue account. He was almost 
despondent when he turned the 
horse loose and went into the 
house. Even the endearments of 
the three exuberant children failed 
to lift the cloud on his brow. 

“Well, it’s better than nothing, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Riggs, patting 
him on the shoulder as he sat down 
to hissupper. ‘It’s enough to pay 
the milk bill, and that’s been 
worryingme. And youmight have 
stayed in the office and never made 
a cent, Danny.” 

Riggs admitted the possibility 
of that. 

“Oh, and here’s a letter for you 
that came this morning, post- 
marked Lead. I nearly forgot.’ 

She took it down from the 
clockshelf. Riggs opened it and 
unfolded the letter, in which was 
inclosed a new ten-dollar bill. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What 
do you think of that!” 

“Oh, read the letter!” urged 
his wife impatiently as he stared 
dumbly at the money. 

“Well, well!’ repeated Riggs, 
and read: 


My Preserver and Benefactor: When 
your lambent orbs have scanned this ill- 
writ page you will perchance forgive the 
subscriber for a delay that has been una- 
voidable. It may pass the limits of credi- 
bility that Perkins, proud proprietor of the 
Golden Fleece, should be unable for this length of time to make the 
riffle of a solitary sawbuck; but, Plutus be my witness, ’tis so. I could 
have sent you sowbelly; I could have sent you beans. Plug tobacco, 
even, would have been within the scope of my ability; but, in all my 
circle of acquaintance, the pecunious have hitherto been ever the impen- 
etrable to the voice of reason and the plaint of penury—so to speak. 
The fact is, I have wearied the ear of wealth in behalf of the mine. 
There is a trifling obstruction of certain tons of gneiss, porphyry, 
micaceous schist and other unprofitable rock to the auriferous treasure 
that will eventually be disclosed. Within the past week I have, by my 
personal exertions, removed much of this obstruction and I expect at 
almost any moment to chug my pick into a solid six-foot vein of glitter- 
ing gold; therefore, hang on to your stock! Let nothing tempt you to 
dispose of it but the discovery of a market, in which event, wire your 
ever grateful, sincere and obliged, JASON PERKINS. 


sees 


“Ts he crazy?” asked Mrs. Riggs. 

“More or less,’’ replied her husband. “They all are 
when they get to owning mines. But he’s a good fellow 
just the same, and I’m better pleased than ten ten-dollar 
bills to find that I wasn’t mistaken in him after all. I wish 
he could come down here. I’d like to have you see him. 
I'd like to know him better myself.” 

His spirits rose instantly and he finished his supper with 
a good appetite, then began to romp with the children. 

“Well, what are we going to do with it?” asked Mrs. 
Riggs when the play was over and the children put to bed. 

Riggs had decided already. 
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“Zimmerman acted kind of off when I drove by this 
evening,” hesaid. ‘I’ll teach the old rascal to slight me— 
blame his thick, warty hide! I’ll just naturally give him 
that tenner. It won’t do him any good to apologize. I'll 
make him take it if I have to choke him and ram it down 
his throat!” 

Accordingly he walked into the store the next morning 
and carelessly tossed the bill on the counter. 

“Just credit me with that, Zimm,”’ he said in an offhand 
way. “I’ll be having some more for you pretty soon.” 

“When?” asked Zimmerman with disgusting particu- 
larity. 

“I said ‘soon,’”’ Riggs answered, flushing with anger 
and humiliation as he walked out of the store. 

He went over to his office, and opening the shabby 
little rolltop desk he sat down before it and began to work 
at his hail insurance. He was applying mucilage to a 
detached stamp that he had found in the drawer when the 
door opened and his office landlord walked in and, without 
any preliminaries, went straight to the point. 

“Danny,” he said, ‘how are you fixed today?” 

“Willis,” answered Riggs sadly, “I’m in a hole of a fix. 
Business is rotten; and collections—well, it’s as much as 
I can do to collect my thoughts.”’ 

“Humph!” said the landlord, rubbing his chin. ‘“That’s 
about the way it is with me. I don’t seem able to get ina 
cent, and here’s Perry Dearduff pestering me to 
let him have this place for his barber shop. Of 
course I don’t want to do it. Couldn’t you spare 
me a little on account?” 

“‘T let Zimmerman have all I had not ten min- 
utes ago,” said Riggs. ‘I wish I’d given it to you 
now; but it’s too late. Maybe you’d better tell 
Dearduff he can move in. I'll get out any time 
you say so.” 

“No; I won’t do that,” said the landlord, get- 
ting up; “but if you could dig up a little for me 
I’d appreciate it. So-long!” 

“So-long!’”’ responded Riggs dolefully. 

The liveryman was the next visitor. He hada 
bill for horsefeed. After him came the printer and 
the druggist, also with bills. Riggs got up at last 
and, taking a little sheaf of his own accounts, 
sallied forth and desperately if timidly propounded 
the how-are-you-fixed query to sundry hopeless _ 
debtors of his own. 

On his return he was a little cheered by the 
local loan shark, who brought in a victim to 
acknowledge a chattel mortgage, and by a couple 
of horse-traders, for whom he made out a bill of 
sale. These netted him a dollar and a quarter, 
which was better than nothing. 

“But we’ve got to do something,” he told his 
wife. ‘We can’t get along this way, staving off 
folks forever.”’ 

Mrs. Riggs knitted in silence for a few moments 
and then suddenly dropped her needles into her lap 
and sat up straight. 

“T’ve got it!” she cried. 
mining stock?” 

Riggs laughed uproariously. 

“That’s a bright, scintillating little idea,’ he 
said. ‘Sell that mining stock! Why, of course. 
Funny we didn’t think of that before. Why not 
sell ”” He paused and became serious. ‘‘ Well, 
why not? Maybe we could advertise it and get 
something for it. Really, it’s not such a bad sug- 
gestion. Twenty-five dollars would help out. My 
dear, I don’t know what I should do without you.” 

“Well, I don’t say that we can sell it; but we might 
try,” said Mrs. Riggs complacently. ‘‘People do buy 
mining stock—don’t they?” 

“Yes; they say there’s one born every minute,” 
Riggs Boer euadedlys 


“Why not sell that 


said 
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Two thousand shares of stock in the Golden Fleece Mine for sale at a 
tremendous sacrifice. The opportunity of a lifetime. Apply to Daniel 
Riggs, Real Estate and Insurance, Main Street. 


“No misrepresentation about that,’”” commented Riggs 
as he read it. ‘‘Now we'll see who’s got snap and 
enterprise enough about ’em to grasp an opportunity.” 

There were many who inquired and some who highly 
commended the appearance of the certificates and admired 
the lithograph of the stalwart miner leaning on his pick 
by a natural-looking windlass, backed by the setting or 
rising sun. The figure in the corner of each certificate 
was considered wmpressive by most; but it did not impress 
them to the point of investment. Riggs was considering 
the possibility of trading the stock for green cordwood 
a week later, when a bulky blond man, with a broad, 
expressionless face and cheekbones of almost equal prom- 
inence with his nose, came into the office. Danny swung 
his chair round and recognized him. 

“‘Hello, Ole!” hesaid. ‘Changed your mind about that 
hail insurance?” 
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“Gude morning, Mester Riggs,’ sang the man, seating 
himself on the edge of a chair and placing his hat beneath 
it. “No; Ay ent com’ for no insurance, Mester Riggs. 
Ay com’ for esk you ’bout dese har Gulden Fleas stog.” 

Riggs knit his brows on that. 

“‘Bn dese Hummer paper-prent,” explained the visitor— 
“Gulden Fleas.” 

A light burst upon Danny. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. ‘‘You mean the Golden Fleece 
mining stock. Certainly. You want to know about it, eh? 
Well, Ole, it isn’t exactly a Government bond; but thena 
Government bond doesn’t pay very big. Now when you 
buy a share in a mine you are buying an interest in it, 
you see.”’ 

Ole nodded. 

“How mooch interest she skal pay?” he asked. 
per cent?” ; 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Jansen,” said Riggs. 
“The stock doesn’t bear interest. You get an interest.” 

“How mooch Ay get mae, Mester Riggs?”’ 

“Oh, thunder!” ejaculated Danny, and went into par- 
ticulars, at the end of which the Swede looked as blank as 
ever. ‘Ay ent qvite onderstand, Mester Riggs,” he said. 
“Tf Ay skal get mae interest ; 

“‘See here,” said Riggs, beginning to shout. “This is a 
stock certificate—see? One hundred dollars’ worth. I sell 
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He Had Long Fits of Abstraction, From Which He Roused 
Himself With an Obvious Effort 


it for five dollars—see? You don’t get any five per cent or 
ten per cent; but if the mine does well you'll probably 
double your money in three months if you want to sell. 
If it doesn’t you’ll have a hundred dollars’ worth of 
experience.” 

Ole Jansen’s little blue eyes lit with cupidity. 

“Dooble money?” he asked. 

‘Might be three or four times the amount,” 
stifling the voice of conscience within him. 

“Dooble money ban gude ’nough, Ay tenk,” said the 
Swede, producing a bulky pocketbook. ‘‘Ay tek hoondert 
dollar’ vort’, Mester Riggs.” 

He slowly counted out the bills. Riggs hesitated a 
moment and then snapped a rubber band round the 
certificates. 

“There,” he said. “Now you’ve got two thousand 
shares. If the stock goes to par you’ll have made nineteen 
hundred dollars on the deal. And the next time I come 
round perhaps you'll take out some hail insurance,’ he 
added savagely. 

The Swede grinned. 

ey ken posple qnoney. ben ite age ” he ae 


. 


said Riggs, 


“Well, s enaren Riggs fs himself or berhinne * his 
conscience—‘‘it’s business; and if he’s a fool it’s no part 
of my affair. Caveat emptor! If that isn’t the motto for 
a business man I don’t know what is.” 

He turned over the bundle of ragged bills he had laid 
on his desk. A hundred dollars! It meant actually the 
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discharge of every pressing debt he owed—and a little 
Everything is relative, and Riggs had come to 
where a pocketed quarter for an acknowledgme 
equivalent of so much bacon or coffee instead o 
siderable, greasy little coin. The sight of that hy 
dollars should have elated him. | 3 

He took the money home and assumed a d 
ness, but he did not go into the details of the tr, 
Mrs. Riggs, after her first emotions of joy and x 
subsided, put a pertinent question. 

“But do you think that the man quite underst 
the stock was, dear?” she asked. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” replied Riggs, y 
worrying considerably about it himself. “Any time 
fellows don’t know what they’re about when they 
money! I wouldn’t wonder if he had a tip. a h 
of his countrymen up in the hills working in 1 
And, of course, I explained it to him.” 

“Well, it’s a plain godsend,” said the good litt 
sighing in thankfulness. “I firmly believe i s 
of the tide for us.” 

It seemed so. The hundred dollars was he 
tributed when business began to pick up. -There 
influx of immigration into the valley of the foothi 
Hermatello got its share of it. Riggs located thes 
and every location was ten dollars in his pocket, 
there were papers to be made out, quit 
be acknowledged, and a good deal of ¢ 
and ends more or lessremunerative. Rig; 
an account with the bank and his b 
until he could figure over a hundred d 
of all demands. Still the tide of pro 
and the balance increased; but it was an 
able thing that Danny was moody and 1 
most of the time. He lost his appetite a 
lines in his face deepened. He began to 
a habit of lookingefurtively about him eye 
talked to people on the street, and he 
nervously every time the door of his office 

What he had expected came at last. 
sitting at his desk, his back to the door; 
knew instinctively and without looki 
that it had come. The heavy shuffle 
shod feet and the “‘ Gude morning, Mes 
were superfluous confirmations of a 
certainty. 

He continued to send his pen over the} 
an unintelligible scrawl while he tried te 
a course of action. He heard the scrape 
and knew that his visitor had seated 
wait; and then there was the sound 
breathing, which was distracting. Pres 
swung round and said: 

“Oh, good morning! 
Mr. Jansen?” 

His tone was that of the much-occupie 
affairs—cold, politely impatient, forbidd 
had its calculated effect upon the Swede, 1 
visibly embarrassed. 

“Val,” he said slowly, “it ban tree mo 
en Ay tenk Ay com’ esk you ’bout dees 
Fleas 

“T don’t know anything about it, 
Riggs. “It’s your stock—isn’t it? Well 
got to keep track of it yourself. Look 
quotations.” 

“Ay don’t understan’ dees qvotation.” 

“Well, ask somebody who does. ’mm 
broker and I’m busy.” 

Ole looked puzzled, then grinned a propitiatorj 

“‘ Ay get mae dooble money on dees stog, Mester 

“T tell you I haven’t been keeping track of it. 
the mine did well you’d probably double yo 
the stock. The man I got it from advised me t0 
You can keep it or not—just as you like.” 

““Ay tenk Ay don’t keep it, Mester Riggs, 
Swede, hauling the certificates from his shirt-bosol 
kess Ay tek my dooble money.” { 

Riggs started from his chair, his face red ¥ 
passion he had lashed himself into. 

“T guess you'll’ get out of here right now!” he’ 
“T have something else to do besides fooling wi 

The man stared at him in a bewildered way ‘ 
picked up his hat. 4 

“Maybe Ay com’ tomorrow end you skal } 
time, Mester Riggs,’”’ he said as he lumbered tot 

“You keep away!” Riggs called as the doo 

A minute or two later he jumped to his feet 
his hat, hurried out. In that minute or two he 
to return to Jansen his hundred dollars and 
certificates. “Integrity comes high, but I gu 
to have it,’ he said. Jansen, however, had chm 
his wagon and driven off. 

That evening Danny told his wife of his deterr 

“T gathered from what the fellow said that} 
know a great deal about mining stock, so I com 
the square thing to do would be to refund if | 
isfied—and I rathersuspect heis. Itisn’t busine 


What can I de 
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t is Better You Gif Mae My Dooble Money, Mester R 


‘it’s honest, dear,’’ said Mrs. Riggs. ‘I couldn’t 
-your doing a dishonest thing under any circum- 
| You’re right; and I glory in you.” 
hurt; but it was a part of his punishment and the 
owed swiftly. 
a did not appear until the afternoon of the next 
1 Riggs had almost given up expecting him when 
jantine tread sounded on the sidewalk outside the 
,Danny greeted him with a pleasant smile and 
im to sit down; but the Swede remained standing. 
tom’ for my dooble money, Mester Riggs,” he 
ved, and there was a dull menace in his manner. 
* said Riggs patiently, ‘‘you don’t seem to under- 
yout that mining stock. There isn’t any double 
\bout it unless you are able to sell it for twice what 
»for it. Now if you don’t want to keep it I’ll take 
| I don’t have to—mind; but I’ll do it sooner than 
7 dispute. Give me the certificates if you’ve got 
/ Tl go over to the bank with you and give you 
idred dollars.” 
hoondert dollar,” corrected Ole. 
aoney, Mester Riggs.” 
|L you that you would probably double your money 
id Riggs—‘“‘if the stock went up, you understand.” 
on’t onderstand dees ‘proberly,’’’ said the Swede 
“My vife, she ban pooty smart voman, ent she 
derstand. It is better you gif mae my dooble 
ester Riggs.” 
ew close as he spoke and Riggs noticed a strong 
alcohol on his breath. At the same time he felt 
g press against his waistcoat; and, looking down, 
lat it was the rusty barrel of an old cap-and-ball 
The Swede’s little eyes gleamed frostily and 
3 something inexpressibly cruel and imminent in 
_ Riggs was no coward, but the primitive, stupid 
of that flat face appalled him. 
that gun down, Ole!” he cried, stepping back. 
‘it to you.” And he did. 


“You tal mae 


« Danny some time thoroughly to realize the 
_ The loss of the additional hundred dollars had 
With almost nothing, and business was already 
; to fall off. In another month it would barely 
the needs of the family—and then there was 
hard winter to face! With a hundred dollars to 
tind him he could have started for the northern 
1 mills, where work for an able-bodied man who 
(ng an ax or shovel was fairly certain. As it was, 
W that the little dribble of money that did come 
the hope of more that might and the fear of 
would chain him to his profitless occupation at 
\s to making Jansen disgorge, he realized the 
lity ofthat. It would be thought, not unnaturally, 
d tried to take advantage of the man’s ignorance, 
vede’s resort to force would be applauded rather 
emned. Riggs broke into a fury of rage. 

ity!” he cried aloud. ‘‘A man’s a fool to be 


F othing of the calamity to Mrs. Riggs, merely 

that he had given Jansen back his hundred 
| Three days passed in which there was little 
Siness, but on the morning of the fourth there 
expected customers. Their Scandinavian 
truck unpleasantly on Riggs’ ear at first—so did 
t of their business. 


ie 
iggs”’ 


“Maybe you haf som’ more of dees Gulden 
Fleas stog, Mester Riggs?”’ 

Riggs glared at them, but their hard-bitten 
countenances seemed wholly amiable. 

“Ole Jansen, he say he mak’ dooble money 
on dees stog in tree mont’. Maybe you haf 
som’ more?” 

It came to Riggs in a flash. Jansen had 
been boasting; but, with a canny forethought 
of consequences, he had suppressed the po- 
tent factor of the primitive cap-and-ball in 
his account of the little financial operation. 
Here were two more of the same kind—greedy 
clods, avid for easy money, brutal in grain. 
And they wanted Golden Fleece mining stock. 
Very well. 

“T’ve got a little of it left,” said Riggs— 
“two thousand shares; and I’ll let you have 
it for ten cents a share if you want it.” 

A few minutes later the visitors had de- 
parted, taking the certificates with them; and 
Riggs, fiercely elated, went across the street 
to the bank and deposited two hundred dol- 
lars. Next day there were three more appli- 
cants for stock. Riggs thereupon went to the 
depot and dispatched a telegram; and that 
evening the sparsely-inscribed register of the 
Hotel Batley bore the bold signature: “Jason 
Perkins, Lead City.’ 

There was a marked improvement in the 
appearance of the proprietor of the Golden 
Fleece, Riggs thought, as he shook hands with 
him on the hotel porch. His eye was bright, 
his bearing erect and confident; and there was something 
so breezy, so genial and joyous about him that Danny felt 
quite uplifted. The young man was dressed in a suit of 
well-worn corduroy, with heavy, high-laced boots, and a 
careless necktie knotted at the collar of his blue flannel 
shirt; but he wore these garments with an air of distinction. 

“My preserver—twice hand-running!” he cried, with 
an arm about Riggs’ shoulder. “I was just abandoning 
hope when I got your wire; and on the strength of that 
glad message alone I was able to negotiate a loan for 
traveling expenses almost directly. Couldn’t trust it to 
any express company, so I brought it down myself. And 
the strain of trying to look as if I had nothing extraordi- 
narily valuable in that grip of mine has been something 
tremendous!” 

“Meaning the stock?’ asked Riggs smiling. 

“Meaning the stock,’ assented Perkins. ‘I observed 
the strictest secrecy in my movements, of course; but 
I was afraid there might have been a leak somewhere that 
would set the bloodhounds on my track. I was armed and 
would have sold the certificates dearly; but By-the- 
way, are you really offered ten cents? ’Twould be indeed 
heartless to deceive me.” 

“T sold what you gave me for ten cents and there’s a 
brisk demand that seems likely to get brisker. I wouldn’t 
wonder if you could sell a thousand dollars’ worth. They’re 
Swedes—forty or fifty of them scattered round, and every one 
with a bulging sock and asloping forehead. Do you know, 
I couldn’t get ’em to look at hailinsurance! Afraid of it.’’ 

“Well,” said Perkins, ‘I 
don’t know that I can con- 
scientiously blame them. 
They’re a cautious race; but 
caution, dear friend, is a 
commendable quality and 
there is always a chance to 
takeininsurance. I’veheard 
of adjusters who would shoot 
out the lip of scornful in- 
credulity at a statement of 
loss—and then cut it down 
two-thirds; but take a dead- 
open-and-shut proposition 
like Golden Fleece —— Me 
for the hardy Norsemen 
every time! Understand me 
though—I’m not going to sell 
more than forty-five per cent 
of the stock.” 

It seemed as if the limita- 
tion might be necessary, for 
word of the golden opportu- 
nity spread and the Swedes 
came in like chickens to 
sprinkled grain—in a way. 
Here Perkins took charge. 
Standing in an easy, orator- 
ical attitude before the office 
table, he expatiated elo- 
quently on the riches that 
were to accrue to fortunate 
purchasers. 

“But I deem it my duty 
to warn you, gentlemen,” he 
said. “I wish you to pause 


and consider well before you buy. Ponder deeply, I beg 
of you. Ask yourselves the vital and incandescent, nay, 
momentous and relevant questions: Can I stand prosper- 
ity? Have I the moral stamina, the stern resolution, the 
fortitude and firmness to withstand the temptations to 
which I shall be subjected by the influx of sudden and 
almost fabulous wealth? Will unearned increment agree 
with me, or will the pernicious influences of unaccustomed 
luxury debase my sterling character? If not—why, cer- 
tainly. And in the words of our deathless celebrant of 
ferruginous artisanship: ‘Skoal to the viking—skoal!’ 
Gentlemen, I thank you; and you may now pass before 
my colleague, who will accept your subscriptions.” 

Riggs sat back and listened grimly during these flights of 
oratory. Their ironical humor appealed to his embittered 
spirit, and he more than once complimented Mr. Perkins 
upon his genius for gold-brick salesmanship. 

“T believe, if you set your mind to it, you could sell 
some of the stuff to me,’”’ he remarked. 

Perkins slapped his shoulder cordially. 

“No need of that, old top,”’ he said. ‘‘Me and you is 
pardners; and the same breeze that wafts me to the pin- 
nacle of prosperity shall inflate the bag of your trousers 
in no lesser degree.” 

The Swedes were not the only people who invested in 
the stock. Elkins, the liveryman, came to scoff and 
remained to extract three ten-dollar bills from his sweat- 
stained billbook for as many hundred-share certificates. 
Burke, the hardware dealer, guessed he’d take a chance 
on a couple; and even Zimmerman, in a hypnotic daze, 
induced by a glowing if technical description of the mine 
and its serial assays, allowed speculation to get into his 
dull eyes—and went away with fifty dollars’ worth. 
Altogether the cleanup amounted to a little more than 
a thousand dollars. 

“Which puts me on the sweet, sunny side of Easy 
Street,”’ observed Mr. Perkins with sparkling eyes. ‘And 
I owe it all to you—blessings on your bald spot!’ 

“What are you going to do with it?” inquired Danny 
listlessly. 

“With my half? I’m going to rehabilitate the family 
mansion at Providence, judiciously blending the ancient 
with the modern, with the assistance of an architect who 
does business in a studio and a decorator who embellishes 
his notepaper with a coat-of-arms in three colors. I shall 
then make a trip to Europe—not unaccompanied!”’? Mr. 
Perkins breathed a tender sigh and looked pensive. “On 
my return,” he resumed, ‘‘I shall appoint you general 
manager, with full discretionary powers, and abandon 
myself to a life of luxurious ease and’’—here Mr. Perkins 
blushed—‘‘and domestic felicity. What will you do with 
your half?” 

“Tf you still insist on giving it to me I think I shall either 
consolidate the green goods industry or open a loan office 
and shark small-salaried men,” Danny replied cynically. 
“T understand there’s good money to be made selling 
cocaine.” 

Perkins laughed. Old Riggs was a dry joker, and some- 
times his jocular remarks concerning the Golden Fleece 
Mine and its stock were rather annoying; but he was a 
fine fellow, nevertheless, and had a fine wife and family. 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Nothing of the Swindler About Him, Riggs Decided 
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LADY of my acquaintance 
AN who enjoyed leisure, good 
taste and a competence 
confided in me one day in regard 
to the house she meant to build 
somewhere in New Jersey. 

“‘T haven’t decided on my 
architect yet,’ she said; “but 
I’ve been looking at some of those 
pictures of English country 
houses and I’m perfectly charmed 
withthem. TheEnglish certainly 
do know how to live! Now I 
want one of those lovely, low- 
lying houses, where the walls rise 
right out of the lawn and thelong, 
straggling roofs slope ’way down, 
with pretty little casements 
peeping out here andthere. And 
I want one of those open halls 
with galleries and a fireplace 
with armorial bearings in stone 
over it, where I can serve tea every afternoon. I’ve found 
several delightful English houses that were really built 
of stone or brick for much less than I had reckoned on; so 
there won’t be any difficulty about that—especially as 
I want it all perfectly simple in detail.” 

Though I sympathized thoroughly with the architectural 
tastes of my friend, there was only one thing to do. ‘Do 
you know,” I asked, ‘‘that the charming way the houses 
rise right out of the ground is due to the fact that prac- 
tically all English country houses are built without cellars? 
How would that go in New Jersey in winter? All right 
for Louisiana, I grant you. The lack of a basement excava- 
tion is possible because of the English habit of heating—or 
rather not heating—their houses with little coal fires in 
grates. Do you think you could get along without a fur- 
nace? If you had a furnace the great open hall with 
overhanging galleries would require to heat it in the winter 
months, when you would be serving tea inside, tons and 
tons of that furnace coal you already find to be such a drain 
on your purse—and think how it would be without the 
furnace, in true English style! The great expanse of 
sloping roof is indeed fascinating in England, where much 
of the tile is old and hand-made, and even new roofing tile 
soon gets a soft bloom of lichen or fungus or weathering — 
or whatever it is. That, however, is only because the 
English tile is unglazed and porous. Our tile has to be 
hard-burned and non-absorbent to withstand our terrible 
frosts. And think of such a roof in New Jersey! Frankly, 
I think you, with your good taste, would find only one 
thing more hideous than a staring great surface of hard 
new tile sweeping down before you—and that would be the 
same surface in wood or slate or some of the egregious 
American imitations of thatch. It is texture and color 
only that can lend beauty to roofs of such dimensions. 
And another thing against them: Don’t you know that 
good roofing tile is extremely expensive over here?” 


Rich With Suggestions 
of the Old Local Ways 


When You Tie Your Architect’s Hands 
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“ OUR materialism is heart-breaking,’’ responded the 

lady from New Jersey; “but at least you can’t say 
anything against the long, low lines of the house I had 
planned to build.” 

“Have you carefully studied the ground plans of those 
English houses?” I hazarded. “If you do you will dis- 
cover that the interesting, unusual roof contours, with the 
casements peeping out at irregular places, are due to the 
very irregular, straggling plans. And thesestraggling plans 
are bound up with the extraordinarily ramified system of 
house service that prevails there. You will find kitchen; 
then scullery beyond; then larder; then, often, ‘coals,’ 
‘knives,’ ‘boots,’ ‘cycles’—all in a row. Can you see 
your Johnson bringing in coal half a mile to the drawing- 
room fire? Or retiring that distance to clean the family 
boots? The English may know how to live, but their 
servants certainly have plenty of leg exercise. Where 
there is compactness of service space there is no such 
pleasant excuse for leisurely extensions, dropping roof by 
roof from three stories to one, with all the difficult and 
costly though picturesque complications of roof structure. 
Or suppose you did require a lot of small extra rooms— 
bachelors’ quarters, boys’ dens, and so on—do you imagine 
that such a straggling plan wouldn’t be terribly expensive 
to install with heating and plumbing and electric lights? 
Of course, if you were to be unlimited in your outlay, you 
needn’t be reminded of these things.” 
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“These houses I have looked up weren’t expensive,” 
murmured my friend. ‘‘And surely they weren’t without 
modern conveniences !”’ 

“Well, at least the dwellers probably get along with 
lamps and candles—not electricity. Can you imagine an 
English novel where the heroine doesn’t linger with her 
candle on the landing? They will have no heating plant— 
or only a tiny one for the heart of the house. And as for 
the plumbing! Here is an advertisement just taken at 
random—lots of others like it—from an English paper: 


“A picturesque and admirably arranged residence, occupying a retired 
and well-chosen situation, with south aspect and beautiful views, 
and containing square hall, four reception rooms, fourteen bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and so on, with good garden, small park and two 
hundred acres of land. 


““A quite superior establishment, you see; but I imag- 
ine the lone bathroom implies that our tremendous outlay 
for heating and lighting plants, and sanitary equipment 
generally, did not enter into its very moderate cost. 
I remember once reading a clever account of life in an 
Italian apartment, wherein, the writer said, she was abso- 
lutely without modern conveniences, yet had never been 
so comfortable in her life, because she had a slave—a 
humble, untiring slave, Assunta by name—who brought 
in her hot bath, and cleaned her shoes, and pressed her 
clothes, and washed and ironed and cooked and scoured, 
did the marketing, ate al- 
most nothing at all, and 
was always cheerful! You 
see, however, we haven’t 
any acolytes of that kind 
in this country—or, at 
least, not north of Dixie.” 

“All right,’’ said the 
lady from New Jersey 
grimly. ‘‘Then what can 
I plan for that will have 
some practical common- 
sense?” 

Perhaps that is the 
question I am trying to 
answer in the following 
paragraphs. 

If there is one occupation 
more delightful than plan- 
ning one’s first European 
trip it is planning one’s 
first house, or what is 
meant to be one’s perma- 
nent home. Why doI say 
“one”? Because it is the housewife’s task and pleasure, 
as it should be. Professional architectural journals are 
indeed wont to make merry over the vagaries and absurd 
requirements of the feminine client; and occasional archi- 
tects—especially in fiction—take a very high tone toward 
“the Owner’s”’ ineptitudes. However, let the home-builder 
not despair. Thebest architects are most sincerely anxious 
to express the owner’s requirements. One of America’s 
most famous firms, says a member of it, “has but one aim— 
to get for the client what the client wants, in its most 
suitable form.”’ There will, of course, always be occa- 
sional people who want to build a Queen Anne cottage with 
a donjon-keep, or aleitmotif in stone, or a Chinese pagoda; 
but if it comes to a point where the architect says, ‘‘This 
is artistically impossible,” or ‘‘This cannot be built,’’ he 
must, of course, have the final word. The client, however, 
has certainly the right to demand every effort on the part 
of the architect to get not only the working arrangement 
that is desired but also the general effect. 

Let us pause here! It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that a certain general effect is all any client can demand. 
An architect, noted for his successful dwelling houses, tells 
me that his greatest difficulty is with the too specific ideas 
of his clients. ‘‘Jones and his wife brought me a picture 
of a house they had found in some magazine,’”’ he said. 
“They had planned out their own interior pretty completely 
as to dimensions and equipment; they had their land; 
they knew to a dollar how much they could afford to spend; 
they did not realize that they had fixed every variable of 
their equation, including the one that should have been 
left to me—the exterior. If they were completely set on 
that exterior they should have given me carte blanche as 
to the interior, and probably the ground also, in order to 
find a proper setting for that particular house.” 

If the architect is given no opportunity for adjustment— 
isn’t allowed at least one variable—a deadlock will ensue. 


“TI Wish I Knew What 
Makes You So Ugty!’’ 


Go LA Saas; D VE R 


Not many clients, however, are as unreasonable as the 
who came to this architect’s firm with sketches a 
graphs and detailed descriptions of a house he 
“T want this house for eleven thousand do 
announced. The plans and specifications were 
with the items he demanded; but no bidders 
found for less than seventeen thousand dollars. 
persisted and the architect drew up other specifieg 
giving the same appearance and dimensions, 
everywhere inexpensive materials and equipme 
this house could have been built for the eleven 
dollars; but the owner refused to accept the substit 
He was determined to have his expensive fitting 
smaller sum. He finally had to be sued for the ar 
fees, which, of course, he was compelled to pay. 

The same thing is true, to a degree, of details y 
acquired in the same way. A single detail—like 
doorway, porch or fireplace—to be precisely rey 
probably demands for its proper effect the prec 
dimensions and aspect of the house from which it 
My architect friend was whimsically indignant at ¢ 
magazines for this reason. He insisted that t 
educating the client in architectural details alo 
that these particular details, excellent in themselye 
called for with an insistence that completely d 
and destroyed the unique problem which each he 
sented. “Popularizing architectural knowledge,” 
on, ‘‘is positively harmful, unless it takes the forn 
ciples—not details. ‘The owner must come to the 
tect with an idea of the character and general 
his house, no doubt; but with full appreciation 
problem to be treated for his individual home+si 
family —that is, with an open mind.” 
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Books That Will Help in Buildin; 


pee real way to use books of plans is to take # 
suggestions for special devices in interior arrange 
or as general types of architecture—or as warnit 
one who has not studied the various bungalow 
instance, has any notion of what can be done with 
story plan; nor, until one has gone through some 
prevalent sets of views of concrete houses, does one 
by some of the examples what one absolutely 
try to do in that seductive material. If one has a¢ 
a good public library, or an architectural library | 
Avery Library at Columbia University, a study 
plates in the current art and architectural jou 
and foreign, will be suggestive. A popular novelist 
has just built the prettiest possible garden house for: 
modeled on the Goethe Gartenhaus in the park atW, 
My New Jersey friend was quite right in her ins 
the English house book would give her many né 
of view as to materials, plan and architectural 
needed only to have her ideas adapted to co 
living and of economical building in her part o 
to evolve an attractive result—but the adaptati 
made, and made in freedom by an expert. 
Moreover, the matter of complete definite §] 
tions for a house of some size, fully equipped, 
lar Encyclopedia Britannica. The architect can 
expected to know all the infinite e 
professional and trade conditions, 
constantly varying, which ought 
to decide between several possible 
ways of doing things. The com- 
parative cost, at certain points in 
the United States, of special kinds 
of brick, or wood, or tile; of vari- 
ous kinds of plumbing equipment; 
the practicability of concealed 
lighting or heating for a given 
plan; the durability of different 
types of veneering, roofing or floor- 
ing in different geographical situa- 
tions, are all examples of the kind 
of thing the home-builder ought 
to be informed about—at 
least in cases where a large 
outlay is contemplated— 
before plans and specifica- 
tions are accepted, but 
which the architect will 
hardly follow. The other 
day I heard an expert 
floorman advise laying 
quartersawn, allheart yel- 
low pine instead of oak for 
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‘hone floor for a house in a far-Southern town. 
elf had lived fifty years without finding out that 
| withstand, better than oak, great variations in 
is but when he did he was in position to advise 
er and architect. Every day it is becoming more 
e question to carry out the tradition of the all- 
architect who shall direct every operation. As 
superstitions go, it is hard for him to explain this 
losing caste with the client. The remedy lies in 
sonference of client, architect and a responsible 
who is constantly at grips with these immediately 
tl ade questions. With such a conference of the 
ithe housewife ought to get the latest and best 
n comfortable living in the most economical and 
york man who took this view—for it is, after 
lly a man who first takes tradition in his teeth— 
all but the most tentative plans by protracted 
‘with his builder, visits to innumerable warerooms 
ulding materials and equipments were displayed, 
ie knew the possibilities and market conditions of 
ag that went into his house. He built his country 
) the minutest detail of equipment, for the indi- 
geds of himself, his wife and children. It is well 
‘at such a house usually brings in the market far 
it costs to build; but this one has recently been 
eral years after building, without loss. 

ithe home-maker go about her first plans hopefully. 
er her mind as to what she wants, the easier the 
er professional advisers. First of all, then, for the 
the question of 

jet of the living 

Very significant is 

ement which has . 
relegate the open- 

of the household, 

e largely the liv- 

rs themselves, to 

away from the 

, It is passing 

aat so few observ- 

hailed this right- 

se of the living 

he house as the 

nin architectural 

d in domestic life 

ally is. Families 

most be divided 
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be: their front 


and maintain 
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rds,’ and those 
‘away from the 
and have trans- 
e back yard into se 


Jervice court’”’ or 
mation. Even as 


mu 
mbling in the dark passage for 
‘raps when I heard a light foot- 
and a hand touched my wrist 
ly. It was Miss Krog. 
ire to come again in the morning,” she said. Her 
slike ice. ‘‘Mr. Bittner thought perhaps you 
31 ood.”’ * 
ged to thank her, but in desperate straits as I was 
before this prospect almost as fearfully as before 
The high tension, the strain of *mremitting 
‘mbined with the general friction that pervaded 
made an atmosphere of unrest, uneasiness and 
that was terrifically nerve-wearing. I reached 
exhausted, threw myself on the bed in my 
hes and slept for hours. 
er, I went back the next day. The face of a 
‘id landlady does not encourage one to give up a 
_The mere possession of a job gives one a certain 
fo edit. I was glad to get out of the house away 
. lestioning eyes, though once on the street car I 
om the thought of the office. 
‘don time and took my place as calmly as I could. 
the girls looked curiously at me, thinking I had 
!1e blunder the day before and been called down 
; he typewriters began to click, Miss Krog 
‘om the cloakroom, hurried to her desk, patted 
ond dabbed powder on her nose before her small 
ii mirror, and then began her rounds, steadily 
ly s pplying the girls with work. Binks was at 
, 


ening mail. It had arrived in a special mail- 
as dumped before him like a bag of potatoes. 
ick up an envelope, make several jabs at it with 


They Knew to a Dollar How Much 
They Could Afford to Spend 


ILLUS TRATED 


to style, indeed, there is hardly so much difference in 
appearance between New England, Dutch or Southern 
Colonial, or Georgian, Elizabethan, Italian—not omitting 
the Richardsonian and “‘best West Newton’ styles—as 
between the house that runs to front piazza (veranda, porch, 
stoop or gallery, according to latitude and longitude) and 
the one that sternly eschews it. 

Some years ago—in a trade journal, I believe—a sensible 
man voiced his reaction on one of the new experiments in 
houses. He said he had walked up and down before this 
object, murmuring: ‘I wish I knew what makes you so 
darned ugly!’’ If he would traverse the streets of any 
prosperous American town, and put that question to nine- 
tenths of the older pretentious houses, I think they could 
answer: “My front piazza!’’ Of course the front piazza 
was invaluable to the young people as a pleasant snare on 
summer evenings; it allowed the housewife to receive 
callers on a warm afternoon with the minimum of service; 
it was partly the result and partly the cause of the repre- 
hensible back yard. In the Southern town, with its 
universal servants’ houses at the rear, it may still be 
“indicated’’; but in the average Northern town the dig- 
nity of a small hooded or recessed entrance, which allows 
the simplest front wall to have some character of its own; 
the saving in hall space, in light; the repose and reserve in 
outdoor life of the verandas giving on the side or rear, 
are obvious and encouraging. 

Important as this decision as to the aspect of the living 
rooms is for the outside of the house, it is really, of course, 
in principle a decision as to the interior arrangement—the 
central basic decision, to which the special individual 
arrangements are adjusted. It is not for me, of course, to 
suggest detailed devices in the plan; but the method of 
preliminary planning followed by a reasonable woman, 
wife of a college professor, who has lately built a modest 
but satisfactory family dwelling, may point the way. 
Having the rough relative position of the principal rooms 
in her mind, after having settled the question of street or 
garden living rooms, she then proceeded to imagine all 

possible uses for them. ‘“‘What path will Mary 

follow to the front door? It must be through the 
hall anyway. When John brings a strange man 

in to dinner what shall be done with him? A 

little reception room at the front door, with coat 

closet on one side and lavatory on the other! Can 

John look at the furnace in a hurry without going 
’ through the kitchen? If people come in on whom 
uae he doesn’t want to spend time should there not be 
: an escape from the rear corner of the living room? 
(He has one now—into his ‘den,’ which opens 
under the stairs.) Where shall we sit on hot sum- 
mer afternoons? Where can I have doors to avoid 


Can the maids get down in the morning without 
waking every one? What bathrooms will be con- 
venient for several guests staying in the house? 
Can [havea well-lighted sewingroom?’’ Andsoon. 
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his daggerlike opener, all the time slipping forward and 
back on his chair, his face working and his eyes eager. He 
looked for all the world like some monkey before a huge 
pile of nuts, dropping and losing most of them in his greedy 
haste to devour them all at once. 

I had just inserted my first sheet—another form letter— 
and I had had the good sense not to read it this time, when 
Bittner came sauntering down the aisle from the rear of 
the office. He was in his shirtsleeves, hands soiled, and 
his penknife was busy with an old ruler he had picked up 
in the rubbish. He paused quite casually by my desk and 
continued his whittling. 

“Ever write?” he asked. 

“Some,” I answered, beating him in brevity. 

“‘Reword that letter you were on yesterday,” he said, 
“and let me see how you make out.” 

I got a copy of the letter from Miss Krog and went to 
work on it. It was composed of long, roundabout and 
effusive sentences that claimed everything vaguely and 
got nowhere definitely. Several rereadings were required 
before I was able accurately to locate the points. I worked 
hard over it, made many elisions, and finally reworded the 
entire thing, using about one-third as much language. 
It was nearly noon before I got it to suit me, then I 
copied it on the back of a sheet I had spoiled and would 
be charged for and carried it to Bittner’s desk. He had 
been there most of the morning carving decorations into 
the old ruler. 


stagnant eddies if I am giving a large reception? — 


PRES TOWN 


Then, like the betrothed 
Gretchen, in Grimm’s 
Tales, who went down to 
draw beer for the guests 
and saw an ax hanging over 
the cask, she began to im- 
agine what troubles might 
befall. ‘‘Suppose the 
children had a contagious 
illness—could they be 
quarantined in their 
rooms? Suppose all the 
menfolks were away—could 
one suite be isolated and 
defended against burglars? 
What if some one were 
threatened with tuberculo- 
sis? A place for 
a sleeping porch!’”’ The 
children were amused at 
mother’s methods; but 
the serenity of the house- 
hold since they moved 
into their new home is a 
vindication of her ideas. 

Yet it is not to be understood that she tried to draw 
these plans herself—in not attempting to do so she showed 
her good sense; but she went to her architect with these 
problems and left it to his experience and resourceful- 
ness to devise the answers. Every family has its own 
special peculiarities and needs, and the housemother 
should first assure herself that no typical situation is left 
unprovided for. 

The requirements of the plan are the owner’s concern; 
so also may be the general type of the exterior. Here, of 
course, the cost of the house is often the controlling factor; 
but, other things being equal, the wise home-builder avoids 
fads and considers climate and the months of occupation 
first. Today every one who means to build a really modest 
house thinks first of the bungalow, though the spreadout, 
one-story type, with a great veranda, is highly impractical 
for any region that has a cold winter. A widely experienced 
architect was deploring in my hearing the foolishness of 
people who expect to build in New England in the forms 
of Southern California. ‘‘And if those Northwesterners 
in Portland and Seattle and Victoria,’ he cried, ‘‘only 
realized that they enjoy a regular, mild and humid English 
climate, far better suited to the small, plain masonry 
houses that please us so over there, than to the everlasting 
bungalow! The trouble with copying English cottages 
and small country houses in the United States is usually 
that the owner doesn’t see that three-quarters of their 
charm is in the planting, the shrubbery and the vines. In 
the first place climatic conditions here in the North are, 
on the whole, not favorable for such luxuriant growth as 
is needed; and then the economical American owner is 

(Continued on Page 40) 


“‘He Has One . 
Now—Into His ‘Den’’® 


I went back to my machine, but I 
watched him as he bent over the letter. 
He read it through very slowly, then got 
up and in that queer, ambling, sideways 
gait came sauntering over to my desk. He looked about 
for a vacant chair, pulled one up, and in a leisurely 
manner sat down and put the letter before me. 

“That might go as catalogue stuff,” he said, deliberately 
splitting fringes into the edge of the paper with an intent- 
ness that made the exact cutting of the paper rather than 
the contents of the letter the supreme thing, ‘“‘but it ain’t 
goin’ to come it over the business man—the country 
merchant. It’s cold as a corpse.”’ 

“Tt says what you want to say.” 

“That’s merely a detail; you gotta grip ’im; make ’im 
wantta buy.” 

“When I need a new hat,” I argued, “I go to a store 
and ask to see the hats. I don’t appreciate having a 
saleswoman fawn over me; I just want to see the hats.” 

“That’s when you want a hat. It don’t take salesman- 
ship to sell to the man that wants the thing; I’m talkin’ 
about sellin’ to the man that don’t want our stuff. See?” 

I didn’t quite see. 

“Now s’pose you’re tryin’ to sell these business books 
to a country merchant that’s perfectly satisfied with his 
know-how; when he opens this letter and finds it’s just a 
circular he uses it to light his pipe. He lives off in some 
junk town where he spends most of his time standin’ in the 
door and watchin’ the folks go by; he don’t care a hang 
about our books. How are you goin’ to get that man?”’ 

“Pass him up and go after the younger, more ambitious 
men in cities.” 
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“Go for them 
too, but don’t pass 
up the other—get 
7em both.’’ He 
waited. I had no 
idea. 

**Get ’im where 
he lives,’ he sug- 
gested. 

Still [had no idea. 

“What yous’ pose 
he’s standin’ in his 
store door all day 
for?” 

“To see the peo- 
ple go by.” 

“Yes, and to see 
where they go to. 
Smith’s, two blocks 
down the street, is 
a newer store; he’s 
watchin’ to see how 
many of his old cus- 
tomers go to Smith’s. 
He eats and sleeps 
it—Smith’s.” 

Still I waited. 

“Now to get im 
you gotta start off a 
letter that’ll hit ’im 
right square be- 
tween the eyes. In 
his own kind o’ dope 
tell about methods o’ storekeepin’ that have been tried 
and have proved successful in conditions the same as his. 
They all have the same set 0’ conditions to face—all have 
rivals and new stores everywhere, and even the newest 
merchant has gotta keep on bein’ the newest, so it hits 
him too. Don’t you see you get him interested right away 
if you can talk about his affairs, listen to him, get right 
down in his mind and his problems? They ain’t a man 
livin’ so big that the lowest tramp can’t get his ear if the 
tramp is smart enough to say the right thing.” 

I began to see. 

“Give it to me,” he said as the noon gong rang. “‘I’ll fix 
up the dope; then you can go over it.’”’ He slowly ambled 
back to his desk. 

I went out to lunch, but I was too keenly interested in 
the work to loiter long over food. All afternoon I filled in 
lines on form letters to office managers. It was nearly 
four when Bittner brought me his product, scrawled in 


“T Ain’t a Fool, if I Don’t Pomp 
My Hairand Wear Peek-:a-:Boos’’ 


cramped writing over the backs of a dozen or more envel-. 


opes. He put on his coat and left the office and I settled 
down to decipher what he had written. 


The Bittner-Binks Form Letters 


T WAS an intricate task; I took it home to finish that 

night. Sentences were involved, words misspelled and 
misused, but gradually, as I sensed his meaning and got 
the thing copied on decent paper, I realized that it was a 
very clever letter. I concluded that Bittner had grown up 
in a country store, so welldid he seem to know its problems. 
He talked in the phraseology of the country mer- 
chant. It was such a letter as a small-town 
merchant, going to a city, might write back to his 
neighbor; a letter telling “‘the folks at home” 
things they didn’t know anything about but ought 
to—things valuable for a man to know. It sug- 
gested why the city merchant drew the country 
trade, and pointed out what geese the country mer- 
chants were for being such old fogies and not 
“jogging things up a bit” on their own account. 
There was a hint, likewise, of unrest among younger 
business men in the city and evidence of intention to 
move to the country and ‘‘go in for themselves” — 
open up stores—and by introducing modern meth- 
ods skin the old fellows out. The whole letter was 
destined to breed fear and disquiet. 

When I had carefully copied it, straightening out 
the most involved sentences, using the correct 
words and spelling the others according to the dic- 
tionary —he wrote “‘sect”’ for ‘‘sex”’ and “‘esthetic”’ 
for ‘‘anesthetic’’—it was a really clever piece of 
work—and it was ten o’clock. 

Bittner made no comment when I handed him 
the letter next day; but soon he gave it to Miss 
Krog and told her to send it to the printer. Two 
days later we were working on it and the letters 
began going out one hundred thousand strong to 
small merchants all over the United \States and 
Canada. 

Binks flew about up and down the aisle, busier 
and more agitated than ever; I thought at times 
the man would surely explode. I didn’t run the 
risk of reading any more of the letters that came 
to me to be filled in, but mechanically added the 
line as instructed. However, I was not to escape 


by any such evasion. On the fifth day Bittner sauntered 
over to my desk with copies of all the printed forms used 
in the business. He wanted me to go over them and 
improve their English if it needed improving. 

“Don’t you meddle with the spirit,” he cautioned, 
“unless you can liven it up a bit. We don’t pay postage 
on no corpses out of this office.” 

He succeeded in making me feel very small and inef- 
ficient, but I was glad to quit the eternal filling in and went 
to work eagerly. Once when I glanced up I found Binks 
eying me, but instantly he looked away. 

Each letter appealed to some one special class of men 
whom Bittner & Binks hoped to make customers or who 
were already customers, all with lines to be filled in to 
make them personal. I had decided that Bittner must 
have grown up in a country store, so familiar was he with 
the country merchant’s problems; but now I was con- 
fronted with twenty letters, every one as perfectly repre- 
senting the problems of men in wholly different situations. 
They might have been written by twenty different people, 
each one a fair representative of hisown class. It was hard 
to believe that they all emanated from my two principals. 
One thing, however, proved their authorship—the unfail- 
ing use of the wrong word, the unfailing grammatical error. 
Not a single letter was free from one or the other of these 
defects; defects that might not be noticed by a hurried 
reader, or one equally deficient in knowledge of English, 
but glaring enough to a person of any education whatever. 

I eliminated the errors, rearranged the sentences and at 
closing time had the twenty letters ready to turnin. I was 
glad Bittner was there to receive them, for I was still afraid 
of Binks. 

When I left the office a few moments later Miss Krog 
walked with me. 

““Won’t you tell me about this company?” I asked. 

She looked at me quickly and her handsome fair face 
stiffened into a non-committal inexpressiveness. 

“What do you want to know—about a raise?” 

“No, about these two men. Where did they come from 
and how did they ever happen to get hold of a book 
business?” 

She smiled. ‘‘They didn’t get hold of it; they made it.” 

“How did it ever occur to them to make a book busi- 
ness? I should think they would have been afraid to risk 
capital in anything of an educational nature.” 

She smiled enigmatically. ‘‘They didn’t risk much, and 
why not a book business?”’ 

I noticed a slightly foreign accent on certain words, and 
I decided that she must have come from some of the 
northern countries of Europe. Her own knowledge of 
English being limited, she naturally did not realize the 
limitations of these men, so far as schooling was concerned. 

“One always regards books as more or less of a luxury, 
and luxuries are more of a risk than necessities.””’ I was 
proud of the business acumen my remark betrayed. To tell 
the truth I had heard Bittner say something of the kind. 

“They started in a very small way, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about them; I’m new.” 

“There were just the three of us at first,” she began. 

“Oh, then you’ve always been with them?” 

“Always? The firm is only two years old.’”’ She smiled 
at my emphasis on the “‘always.’’ ‘‘We began in one tiny 
room—desk room it was—in a real-estate office; I was the 


“Ever Write?’’ He Asked 


May ane 


stenographer. They were State Street salesmen 
hardware store and the other with an office-s 
cern. I think they were each earning twenty: 
a week at the time; they held their jobs du 
and came to the office after working hours, whe 
over the mail and dictated the letters for me toy 
up all the packages at first and filled all the ord 
just a little mail-order business on the side, 
nothing saved up; they contributed so much e: 
pay for the advertisements, the postage and 
The business averaged a cost of one hundre 
dollars a month for the first year, and I guess 
close to the bread line making ends meet. Thi 
to tell about the economies of that first year; 
sometime.”’ 
“And does it pay now?” I idiotically asked. 
“Pay?” She threw up her hands and laughed, 
no, it doesn’t pay at all; they just work for fun, those 
“T guess you mean Binks—he does all the work.” 
She winced but made no reply for a moment; 4} 
volunteered one more remark: ‘“‘He does seem to 
he?” After that she said good night and turne 
toward Monroe Street. She did not again walk 
me after that night or seem open to further conye 
but I liked her immensely. 
I had just one fear now, and that was that I shou 
allowed to keep my job. Everything seemed up 
and it was evident that he didn’t like me. Unf 
Thad touched his weak point—his love of his own} 
He could spell. He went Bittner one better there 
had a veritable avalanche of words at his comm 
they fell from his lips in a tumultuous cataract. 
on the other hand, had no words; it was difficult for 
express his simplest thought. Binks had spoken tor 
offhand manner of the word “‘enormity,’’ blaming t 
take on the stenographer or the typesetter. He eal 
“typographical error.” But still, though he tun 
incident off lightly, I could see that it continue 
and he was further incensed by Bittner’s action i 
me the form letters to revise. I gathered that th 
the product of the two men combined; and I 
imagined that the ideas were Bittner’s, while the 
belonged to Binks—and of his style Binks was ver 


Pay-Day Comes at Last 


ATURALLY on Saturday, it being pay-day, I 

my desk with considerable uneasiness. My 1 
were in a truly precarious state. I was living onsu 
as I could carry to my room concealed under my ¢ 
afterward hide in my trunk away from the prying € 
nose of the landlady. And even with this kind off 
ment I had great difficulty in making the two 
out through the week. Fortunately I was within 
called “walking distance” on the West Side, andt 
was two miles to the office I walked both ways 
saved carfares. I went almost nowhere but to 
library, where I read everything about busine 
I could lay my hands. I was doing my utmost 
business woman of myself, and I felt that if I 
gain Binks’ goodwill I could keep on living un 
have learned enough to be worth a salary at least 
one somewhere. I felt sure of Bittner; but then 
almost never in the office, and what coul 
to him whether I or some other girl sat 
and clicked in those lines? The running 0 
was all in Binks’ hands, and Binks I h 
I quickly opened my machine and began 
at topspeed. Binks was at his desk sorting 
hitching forward and slipping back, and vig 
scratching his left foot against his right le 
came in, threw off his coat, removed hi 
sat down at his side of the desk; but he 4 
out his penknife. Instead, he began tog 
letters that I had turned in; his eyes ney 
pages as he read. 
Binks looked furtively toward him 
moments. I wished I was seated fal 
from the two men; I wished I didn’t hi 
it at all, but could just go ahead and 
as the others did, with nothing on m; 
the need of speed and more speed. 
Miss Krog began her rounds amon 
distributing new work, taking up finishe 
“Miss Krog!”’ ItwasBittner’s voi 

it out. She looked up quickly and, v 
ous apprehension that possessed her 
called by either of the men, hurried to 
Bittner handed her one of the lette 
Miss Hill copy that with a fresh black ri 
Binks looked up frowning. ‘‘ Why 
I’ve got her full up with dictation 
go out today.” Miss Hill was his o1 
stenographer. 
“Because I want a perfect copy. 
pay her more than any other stenogré 
perfect work for you for, if I can’t use her¢ 
while?” he snarled. 
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ju'd stay here and work as I do there’d be some 
your having a high-priced stenographer,” Binks 


while poor Miss Krog stood between them, 
‘Land unhappy. 

it to Miss Hill and tell her I want it done per- 
tiner commanded. Binks hitched and slipped 
-vously than ever, then bent to his mail open- 
ee was a hard little red knot of working anger. 
mtinued to read the other letters. Miss Krog 
work to Miss Hill. 

haps fifteen minutes everything was quiet save 
ant clicking of typewriters; then Miss Hill, a 
ark girl with a sensitive startled face, hurried up 
rwith her copied work. Bittner took it, glanced 
‘page, then looking up glowered at her. 

ight I said a perfect copy,’’ he bawled. 

irl, frightened, reached out for the sheet. 
— What’s the matter with it?” she asked 


at that alignment; look at that semicolon after 
mn’. Do you call that perfect?”’ He flung it 
rr. “Do it over again: erasin’ don’t go.’ 

i? 
E. Explodes and Miss Hill Departs 


t 

Meaught the sheet and turning a shade paler went 
0 her machine. She sat near me and I could see 
8 tremble as she inserted the paper. I vaguely 
whether all these girls were as close to bedrock as 
y were in such a chronic state of fear. Every one 
m seemed to realize that a fresh storm was brew- 
2 desk, and they all worked in a spirit of mad 
m, so that they should not be at fault, no matter 
in the air. I glanced toward the cut case where 
he Silent was stolidly ‘sorting and listing half- 
etchings. I suddenly envied him for the second 
wished I could be as indifferent to atmospheres. 
Miss Hill approached the desk with her letter; 
mer glowered over it; again he laoked up in utter 
‘disgust. eae : 
‘ou’re the girl we pay to do perfect work,’’. he 


or the letter. 

wed her, shaking the sheet under her nose; in 
ment she had omitted an entire line. 

vover,” he thundered, “and this time you're to 
jt, d’you hear?” 

med to her machine, biting her lip to keep back 
jand stumbling against my desk on her way. 
'doing his best to ignore the scene, and having a 
of it; he hitched and slipped, hitched and 
i?rom her desk near the window Miss Krog kept 
) furtively and fearfully. All of us cHcked at 
yeed; if typewriters could burst from friction 
they would have gone to countless bits. Bittner 
y lost in another form letter. 

{third time Miss Hill approached the desk of the 
Involuntarily typewriters slowed down and we 
reathless moment for the explosion; it came. 
ttook one look at the letter she handed him, then 
his feet with the sudden agility of a wildcat, tore 
"ments and threw the pieces on the floor. 

it’s the kind of work I’m buncoed into payin’ 
isit?” He pointed with shaking finger at the 
/zet your time and get out of here!” 


S . 


§ wrong?” she gasped, almost ready to‘cry and | 


The girl, now deadly white and trem- 
bling from head te foot, looked toward 
Binks for protection. She was his ste- 
nographer; she had been his stenographer: 
for a year and she had been promised a 
raise; her look told it all. It was appeal 
and charge together. 

Binks got to his feet, tried to speak, 
and stuttered; ‘Bittner, this is going 
too far y 

Bittner quick asa flash grabbed a book 
from the desk, one they so purringly 
recommended in their letters, and hurled 
it at the girl, repeating as he did so: 
“Get your time and get out of here!” 

The girl dodged and rushed to the 
bookkeeper’s cage. The two men faced 
each other across the desk in a moment 
of intense anger, then Bittner smiled in 
a cool sort of way, slipped into his coat 
and left. Binks, livid with rage, flew out 
of his chair and over to the bookkeeper’s 
cage. William came with his dustpan 
and broom and swept up the scraps of 
paper; as he pushed past my desk I 
quietly reached out, covered the scraps 
with my fingers and crowded them into 
my bag. William looked at me a mo- 
ment in surprise, then went on to the 
rear of the room with his broom and 
dustpan; I went on with my typing. 
Every one else began to click; the inci- 
dent had not lost more than a minute 
from the business of the day. 

That night I took the fragments of 
the letter from my bag and pieced them 
together; thanks to William’s care not 
one was missing. I pasted them neatly 
and accurately with library paste, then 
examined the letter under a reading 
glass—it was a perfect copy in every de- 
tail. I was not surprised; all the timeI 
had felt that Bittner’s anger was feigned. 

At the close of my first week in business I paid my land- 
lady the other two dollars still due her, which left me 
one dollar and ninety-five cents for running expenses—I 
had been docked five cents for two spoiled letters. It’s a 
truly wonderful thing to have your landlady paid; for 
then, no matter how badly things go at the office, you can 
return home with a sense of comfort. Otherwise you’re in 
a state of dread and suspense at both ends of the line and 
have no peace anywhere. I had managed the problem of 
my food so well the first week, carrying home bakery stuff, 
that I now began to feel more daring and indulged in five 
cents’ worth of potatoes and a small tin pail that would fit 
over my curling-iron rack above the gas-jet. A hot potato 
stolen under the very nose of the landlady was lure enough 
to make one hurry home any night. 

My system was to lock the door, cover the transom—I 
had seen her steal up to too many doors with her small 


‘ stepladder to be caught in that way—then pare the potato 


and put it over the gas to cook. The parings I would make 
into a parcel that looked for all the world like a pair of 
party gloves being returned by a finicky débutante and 
this I would drop into the first garbage can I came to over 
on Madison Street. The rest of the potatoes were hidden 
away in my trunk just under my party dresses, in case the 


I Threw Myself 

on the Bed in My 
Street Clothes 

and Slept for Hours 


pe te he BO 5 


I Now Added a Small Piece of Steak 


landlady should be 
able to force the lock 
and peep into the 
tray. 

My Cheshire-cat 
grin began to steal 
back again; Iseemed 
to be in a delightful 
conspiracy with my- 
self against the whole 
world — including my 
landlady. I would 
slip up on it yet when 
nobody was looking 

* and get my share; 
and meanwhile the 
game was fun. 

Such musings pros- 
pered best in my 
room, as I sat inno- 
cently curled up ina 
big chair by the read- 
ing lamp, everything 
serene and correct in 
case the landlady 
should come snoop- 
ing round. Some- 
times she stopped at 
the door for a few 
moments’ talk. Our 
china-decorating ex- 
perience had made a 
semblance of a bond 
between us. But al- 
ways it seemed to 
me that as she stood 
there she was spirit- 
ually sniffing her nos- 
trils in an effort to 
overtake an elusive 
but suggestive odor; 
and always I gloried 
in the thought that 

she couldn’t catch me. She did not know that I walked to 
and from the office, and probably thought that the time 
I used up in this way was spent at my meals. 
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The Girl in the Dowdy Raglan 


ARs Monday following the torn-letter episode I went 
to my machine in a mood almost jubilant. I had made 
up my mind to a course of action, and the thing seemed 
done. In the future, I resolved, I should be oblivious to the 
two partners; I would do my work, give no more cause 
for offense and pay no attention to either of them. I would 
make such tremendous speed that Binks would like me in 
spite of himself. I got there early. Binks, already in a 
flutter, was unlocking the door. Miss Krog hurried in after 
us, and he turned excitedly to her: 

“No girls! No girls! I thought I told you to put anad 
in the Sunday paper?” 

“You did; and I turned it in Saturday on my way 
home.” 

“Never heard of such a thing! Not a single applicant! 
You must have been too late.” He studied a moment, tap- 
ping his lip with his right forefinger. Then he went over to 
her and spoke in a low confidential tone: “Do you suppose 
you could get Miss Hill back any way?” 

“No,” she answered with firm decision. ‘Miss Hill 
said she wouldn’t come back for a hundred a week. She 
said she didn’t have to work in an office where men threw 
books at girls’ heads!’ 

Miss Krog was still incensed over Bittner’s performance 
of Saturday. She seemed at that moment to hate Bittner 
with an intensity that this one case alone would not fully 
account for, though it was enough, goodness knows! 
Neither was her indignation with Bittner squared by love 
for Binks. In fact I never saw so much absence of love in 
one spot in all my life. 

While they were still talking a lean, hungry-looking girl 
in a dowdy raglan coat pushed back the door and stared 
stupidly from one to the other. Her mouth sagged open, 
and short hair that had been frizzled by a hot iron hung 
limply under her nondescript gray turban. 

“T was told there’s a stenographer’s job here,” she said. 

Binks stared at her; Miss Krog looked her over with a 
sort of pity. 

“Who told you so?” Binks asked. 

“A girl what lives where I do by name of Sally Hill. 
She come home Sat’dy night and said she’d quit and 
wasn’t goin’ back any more. She said I was welcome to 
try to get the job. I ain’t had no luck since I came to 
Chicago, but I can read my notes and I’m quick, and I’ll 
start low. I ain’t a fool, if I don’t pomp my hair and 
wear peek-a-boos.”’ 

Binks laughed; Miss Krog’s handsome, frowning face 
cleared, The girl was clean, only very shabby and without 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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detectives brought into police headquar- 

ters a prisoner who proved highly inter- 
esting to the newspaper reporters. He was a 
stocky little man, with small eyes full of sus- 
picion, cropped gray hair and the smooth, wizened face of 
the jailbird. His hearing was very bad. The identifica- 
tion bureau soon produced his record, from which it was 
found that he went by the nickname of ‘‘Deafy” and 
that he was an habitual criminal, with the usual pitiful 
record of terms in prison. Just now he was suspected of 
an attempt at petty robbery. 

Thus far Deafy’s case was quite an ordinary affair from 
the newspaper standpoint. What interested the reporters 
was a queer document the detectives had found in his 
room. This was written partly in cipher. The reporters 
helped unlock its eryptogram, a very simple one, such as 
might have been devised by a boy during his Indian- 
hunting days. Deafy’s manuscript made the story. News- 
papers dealt with it on their front pages and it made good 
reading for several days. The substance of what they 
published was something like this: 


SAFEBLOWING IN EASY LESSONS 
HALF HOURS WITH THE TOUGHEST SAFES 
_ By an Expert Cracksman 


Oe night several years ago New York 


When the police last night arrested an old-time crook, known in the 
Rogues’ Gallery as Deafy, they got a man believed to be the teacher of a 
school of yeggmen. Full directions for drilling and blowing open every 
kind of safe were found in his possession, written in a secret code. It is 
believed that he has been concerned in most of the sensational post- 
office and bank burglaries during the past few years and that his methods 
are the result of years of experience. Detectives at headquarters are 
making a careful study of his manuscript lessons for the important light 
they throw upon criminal methods. 


It was a typical piece of criminal news. Reporters are 
employed to make newspapers readable as well as truthful. 
They had some facts, which they reported correctly, 
and drew some conclusions from them to make articles 
that would entertain the commuter on his way to town 
next morning. At the same time, the stories all went 
to strengthen certain mistaken ideas cherished about 
criminals. 

First, they gave the notion that safeblowing is a highly 
developed art, and that the kind of criminal known as a 
burglar is a man of remarkable skill in his line. 

Second, they dealt with the burglar as a figure of mystery 
and romance. 

Third, the police were shown, as usual, humbly going 
to school to the burglar and a long way behind him in 
ingenuity. 

Now those articles had a business interest for one reader 
that morning. He wasasafebuilder. Deafy’s manuscript 
described many different safes, giving names of makers 
and directions for blowing. The safebuilder got all the 
newspapers, compared the accounts and went over the 
names. He found that every strongbox mentioned was 
old-fashioned—in many cases the manufacturers had gone 
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out of business. Rather more than half of them were so 
ancient that they locked with a key, thus giving a ready- 
made receptacle for explosives. Others had combination 
locks; but the old-fashioned doors fitted so loosely that 
explosives could be put into the crevices. Even those that 
had moderately tight doors were made before hard steel 
came into general use, and so could be drilled cold or after 
a little annealing with the blowpipe. 

The high-class mechanic in a safe-works who has seen 
something of cracksmen’s jobs has little respect for the 
burglar’s skill. Most of those jobs are done by criminals 
who travel with a vial of nitroglycerine and a ball of putty. 
Getting access to some old-fashioned safe in a country 
post-office or a city store, they make a saucer of putty 
round the crevice between door and jamb, pour in the 
“soup,” as it is called, and fire the charge after muffling 
the safe. The door is commonly blown off and the job 
finished. Or the strongbox is entered by pulling the door 
off with an appliance known as a ‘‘can-opener.”’ 

Whenever the police find a kit of burglar’s tools the 
reporters usually yield to temptation and pronounce it 
the finest ever found. A good machinist, looking over the 
miscellaneous assortment of burglar equipment stored at 
police headquarters, however, would find it very ordinary 
stuff from the toolmaker’s standpoint and far behind 
present-day mechanical excellence. 

From time to time some fresh discovery in metallurgy, 
electricity or chemistry opens up startling possibilities for 
a burglar operating on really modern lines. Safebuilders 
study the possibilities and are not content until ways have 
been found to prevent burglary along the new lines; but it 
often seems as though such ingenuity were wasted. For 
the burglar never puts those possibilities into practice—he 
lacks the technical knowledge. 


Burgling Not What It Used to Be 


STRICTLY burglarproof safe is a costly affair, used 

chiefly by banks. The ordinary fireproof strongbox 
found in business offices is not understood to be burglar- 
proof. Theresources of the safebreaker are so few, however, 
that builders have been able to embody in moderate-priced 
safes numerous burglar-resisting features. To prevent 
blowing, doors shut without crevices, and hard steel protects 
against drilland blowpipe. To guard against the can-opener 
method, by which a safe might be pulled apart, strong 
welded frames are used. Another trick of the cracksman 
was knocking off hinges, so the door could be lifted off. 
Now hinges are inside—or, if knocked off, the doors are left 
locked as tightly as ever; in fact, there is only one point in 
the burglar’s technic that wins any admiration from the 
skillful mechanic—that is, the amount of work he will 
sometimes accomplish with his primitive apparatus, in the 
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very short time he can operate, und 
conditions. Burgling is unquestionak 
ing. A London detective found evidene 
burglaries out of five that the criminal] 
sick at the stomach while working. 
told by prisoners that this was due to nervous 
that the cracksman always works at high pres 
the same reason his hands are moist and | 
fingerprints to convict him. Modern bank 
protected by most ingenious devices—in some 
steam would cook the burglar who touched 
night. There is a simple device available to 
man who has an antiquated safe—let him leave 
and a clean glass handy. More than one crimit 
to prison because he helped himself to a 4 
working, leaving his fingerprints as evidence. 
In this lack of technical skill and inowieeay 5 | 
main reason for the burglar and for criminals ¢ 
One item runs constantly through the descriptio 
Rogues’ Gallery —the two words: “No trade.” 
inal is far from being a fool. His intelligence is off 
his manual cleverness remarkable, his judgmel 
sure. He plans with utmost care and adapts bh 
some line that suits his personality so well tha 
unnoticed in the crowd. 
In the days of Inspector Byrnes, for example, t 
two pickpockets—‘‘Mourner Kehoe” and 
Nature had given them both long, melanch 
nances; so they made a specialty of funer 
watches and purses as they sorrowed with the 
The criminal is, more than anything else, 
fellow, with good native ability, who has { 
unpromising business. Crimes of malice a 
amount to only one-fourth, according to Bri 
Three criminals out of every four are ouiltyll 
greed—theft, fraud, robbery and the like. And} 
are steadily dwindling in these crimes and opf 
growing fewer. The highwayman and the pi 
The gold-brick man and bunco-steerer now 
respectably, selling worthless stock. Bank 
sneaking, once prosperous trades, have fall 
fectly ruinous condition; for nowadays som 
prison for a year for each twenty-odd or thi 
stolen from an association bank. And the 
affairs exists in other lines of criminal indust 
greater degree than the public suspects. 
The professional evildoer pits his ingenuity ag 
of society and constantly loses. Society 
ingenious. It has unlimited resources. It pri 
resources are limited, however; and when 
takes the proper precautions in some given di 
many cases merely stops being careless, the 
out of business. One by one his devices are 
mated, and he carries on a contest that is 
sordid. There are constantly diminishing r 
the stiffest kind of competition. 
The policeman is the last person in the 
either mystery or romance in the criminal. 


m finds the major criminal interesting; but the 
criminal is not so common a bird to the patrolman 
in erally thought. Once or twice in a year, perhaps, 
y deal with a really important burglar, thief or 
r; but it is the minor criminal who makes up the 
round of his duty—the petty thief and swindler, 
; continually upon the poor, the simple and the 
le. 
‘lannigan—a warm-hearted widow—keeps a board- 
ise on his beat. She reports that the nice-looking 
man whom she had trusted, in the belief that he 
of work, has gone off with two weeks’ board 
and taken a few trinkets she valued because they 
onged to her husband. 
Anderson, a carpenter with a wife and six children, 
that his chest of tools has been stolen. Weeks of 
saving and purchasing will not make good the 
at the tools will bring next to nothing when sold 
100dlums of the brickyard gang. 
world of business and property keeps its valuables 
K vault and carries on most money transactions by 
The poor, however, do a cash business and keep 
fle savings in their homes or on their persons. Their 
easily ascertained; and the petty criminal makes 
“small sums saved to pay the rent, or articles of 
clothing, tools—and so on. For lack of an intelli- 
y, the policeman knows stolen property is easily 
lof in a dozen places round town and petty crime 
- He is blamed for not recovering property or 
arrests. He could do either, yet secure no con- 
In some’ instances only the most determined 
the part of a big corporation, such as a telephone 
ad company, has led to securing a conviction that 
aeck constant thefts of wire, car brassc= and other 


, as he walks his beat, the policeman sees some 
tombination of things that are apparently quite 
d but that are nevertheless working to make 
cers of another kind. 

city of New York many saloons maintain a few 
rooms overhead to comply with the liquor law, 
alled ‘“‘hotels.”’ 
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ve at the end of America’s big booms—of chances 
buy at fifty cents and sell at one hundred and 
yo hundred and one thousand dollars an acre, as 
s-growers of Southern California have done, or 
ard men of Hood River and Grand Junction; of 
to swap bags of flour and teams of mules for 
ections that ten years later sell as town lots for 
millions, as many of the old settlers of Winnipeg 
ary and Seattle and Los Angeles did in the last 
‘ears? 
mical to look back on the lean and the fat years 
~w West. I remember days in one city when all 
vally and joyously so hard up that every member 
mily—mother, daughters and sons—had to turn 
‘arn money to pay taxes on land that could not be 
ty; and sometimes, between taxes and mortgages 
sed values, the land you could not give away got 
/h as much as fifty thousand dollars—and then 
» Sacrificed ! 
Was just one comfort in hitting rock bottom— 
ald not go lower; but for those who held on—held 
2 of the dire wagging of the banker’s head and the 
‘Simism of the capitalists, who in those days were 
meerned in hatching addled eggs—there came 
"at made Midas look cheap and stood all pre- 
mM their head. From Winnipeg to San Diego 
| a crop of millionaires in the last twenty 
out-Herod the boast of the wildest boomster. 
‘townsite, bought for a bag of mission flour, that 
' fifty-five thousand dollars, was redivided and 
‘for nearly a million! 
I first came to this city,” said one of the richest 
ulifornia, ‘‘there were fewer than five thousand 
e. By the time we had our furniture moved into 
e had less than fifty dollars left, and that was 
to live on the first year. Don’t ask me how we 
managed somehow to get through that first 
ith money to pay the rent. Then the town 
g Ww.’ Today that town has a population of 
“dred thousand and the man is a millionaire. 
t grew with the growing values. 
over and past, however. The chance came 
0 had eyes to see. Those who seized it and 
both hands won a fortune. Those who hung 
Wled poor are still poor. Have we seen the 
booms—of chances for the poor man to do what 
as “getting in on the ground floor’’? 
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In New York, also, some of the newspapers deal with 
every case of profligacy in high life at great length. 

In New York, furthermore, there are many women and 
girls who earn very moderate wages. 

Now the experienced policeman may have no very deep 
theories of crime; but he soon learns that there is a close 
connection between wrongdoing and moral resistance to 
temptation. Some criminals have lost this moral resist- 
ance—others apparently never had it; and in the best of 
human beings it is never any too strong. Talk with the 
department-store detective and he will tell of many an 
honest woman—a wife and mother—whose moral resist- 
ance was temporarily overcome by a bit of finery, leading 
to theft. The detective deals with her, knowing better 
than she what has happened, and sends her home after 
a talk that keeps her straight the rest of her life. He 
knows that many a man or boy of good character can be 
broken down by loose change being persistently left 
around. It is strictly a matter of pressure. 

There comes a day when the New York working girl on 
slender wages finds her purse nearly empty at the same 
time that she is thinking of many pretty things she would 
like to have. For weeks the yellow newspapers have been 
full of the current chorus-girl scandal. There have been 
pictures and accounts of the dinners and gowns, the 
auto rides and luxury. The Raines-Law “hotel” and the 
tempter are handy. The “copper” on the beat sees that 
particular combination do its work. 

The police officer sees such influences operating con- 
stantly; but he is placed in a peculiar position, whereby 
his efforts to prevent crime are restricted. In the first 
place, he has no right to act until the law has been violated. 
No matter how clearly he sees moral resistance being 
broken down, he can only offer advice—and probably be 
snubbed or attacked for his pains. 

When crime has actually been committed he takes the 
offender into custody; but then the lawbreaker becomes 
an open enemy. Evidence must be presented in his own 
defense. So the criminal, while in the hands of the police, 
is naturally stubborn and uncommunicative. 

Finally the prisoner is either set free or sent to prison. 
At that point the policeman’s jurisdiction ceases. He can 
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If you want an answer to that question go down to the 
Gulf ports and ask them: How about Panama? They 
don’t say What about Panama? down there. They give 
it the twist of the Spanish idiom: “How about Panama? 
Don’t you feel it? It is like the quiver of wireless down 
here—you feel it in the very air. ‘Land of tomorrow,’ 
they have called this Spanish country. All right! We’ll 
glory in the name. Yesterday was Canada’s. The day 
before yesterday belonged to the irrigation boom. Before 
that it was the Pacific Coast—but tomorrow is ours!” 

“They will be the most disappointed people on earth,” 
said a big railroad operator; ‘‘for how in the name of 
fortune can Panama help the South? Most of the liners 
that have signified their intention of using the canal are 
foreign, Europe-to-Asia ships that will never touch any 
American port at all except for coaling; and the few other 
liners that will pass through Panama are coasters, con- 
trolled by the railroads, that will take good care rates are 
kept on a parity. You referred to one big line of coastal 
freighters not being ‘little brother’ to any American rail- 
road. That is true; but it is a little brother to an 
English road in Mexico. One-third of the line’s stock is 
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take no part in reforming criminals. His technical knowl- 
edge of causes that lead to crime and make it feasible is 
ignored by the lawmakers.. His experience shows the 
urgent need of some simple change in the penal code, such 
as a regulation that would require pawnbrokers to send 
the police full reports of pledges every day. That would 
make the recovery of stolen property easy, make petty 
thieving difficult, and enable him to break up gangs of 
small-fry criminals. But the amendment to the penal code 
which would do this work hangs fire in a legislative com- 
mittee. Probably it is blocked by the political influence 
of the very ‘“‘fences” whose dishonest traffic makes petty 
stealing possible. 

Little wonder then that the policeman sees criminals 
without glamour. Far from being mysterious or romantic 
to him, crime is all too plain. He is impressed rather by 
the profound indifference and carelessness of the public 
he is paid to protect. It takes considerable optimism to 
wear the brass buttons year after year, stand the long 
hours, the exposure, the chance meals, the hard knocks, 
injuries and temptations of police service, and maintain 
a steady belief in the usefulness of the policeman’s calling. 

For a good many centuries, society crucified, hung, 
impaled, burned, mutilated and tortured the criminal. So 
long as he was sent out of the world in some horrible way 
it was assumed that a double purpose had been served—the 
lawbreaker was eliminated and the community furnished 
a vivid example. 

That did nothing whatever to decrease crime, however. 
Then society tried imprisonment, beginning with solitary 
confinement, which drove the lawbreaker mad, gradually 
progressing toward more and more liberal treatment. 
There is no definite evidence that this has done much to 
decrease crime. 

Today, however, the outlook is more encouraging than 
it ever was. Society seems fairly on its way to get rid of 
the evildoer. In many cases it will continue to eliminate 
him by plain business competition—that is, superior 
resources and safeguards will make certain crimes of greed 
less profitable. In other cases there is a sick or deficient 
human being to be treated; but the great hope in dealing 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


controlled by a rail syndicate—and that syndicate isn’t 
going to consent to continental rates being generally 
bedeviled. I do not anticipate one dollar’s worth of 
increased commerce coming to the Gulf ports from the 
opening of Panama.’ 

Having lived through two booms, I seemed to recognize 
the symptoms. I could almost hear over again those old 
pre-boom arguments—one side poor as Job’s turkey, with 
hopes to beat Midas and Aladdin to a frazzle; the other 
side sitting on its cash like a hen on addled eggs, 
suspicious of a boom as a hen is of a hawk. 

Why do the Gulf ports expect a boom from Panama? 
What is doing? What are they doing? Are they leaving 
it to the Lord or taking a hand in it to help along? Are 
they waiting for prosperity to come of itself, when it has 
to be seized with both hands and forcibly brought? Is it 
“hot air” or “get there’? Are they building on sane 
plans or planning on plain sands? Are their foundations 
on the eternal rock or on eternal talk? 

The Gulf ports may be mistaken. They may not harvest 
acrop of millionaires from Panama, but it is worth setting 
down what they think and why. Here is the situation: 

Take a map of North America. bay your watch-chain 
or any pliable line along the Gulf Coast from Key West 
up to Tampa, under the left armpit of Florida; on west- 
ward, seven miles across the bar to Pensacola; thirty 
miles up the river to Mobile; one hundred miles up the 
river to New Orleans, and round the great western curve 
down past Galveston to the line of Mexico. Now take 
your measure and lay it along the Atlantic Coast—the 
coast-line of the Gulf of Mexico reaches north on 
the Atlantic as far as the St. Lawrence! Lay it along the 
Pacific Coast north from San Diego. The coast-line of the 
Gulf of Mexico reaches north on the Pacific as far as 
Prince Rupert, in British Columbia! Along the Atlantic 
Coast there are nine cities of over seventy thousand 
inhabitants, and three cities, with their suburbs, of over 
amillion. Along the Pacific Coast there are three cities of 
over seventy thousand, and five cities of between two and 
three hundred thousand and more. What made those 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast cities? Population feeding 
commerce into them from inland—volume of commerce 
from oversea—railways and manufactures; perhaps, 
above all, the fact that these cities were the gateways of 
the whole continent. 

Very well, say the Gulf ports; after half a century of 
reconstruction, we are back on a parity, to start even with 
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you. We have the same bulk of population as you. The 
center of population is now not in the East, but the Middle 
West. One-half of the population of the entire country 
is now contributory to the Gulf ports and the rivers flowing 
into the Gulf ports. We are gaining the same bulk of 
commerce inward bound and outward bound. If by 
equitable rates—such rates as the state enforces in Texas; 
if by excellent terminals—such terminals as New Orleans 
has installed with her civic belt-line road—we can attract 
to our shorefront more and more traffic, haven’t we a right 
to expect such progress and growth in our Gulf ports as 
you have had in New York and Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia? Take our coast-line and lay it along the Pacific. 
You have Tampa opposite San Diego; and Pensacola 
paralleling Los Angeles; and Mobile similar to San 
Francisco; and New Orleans and her lesser sister ports 
doing the same for the Gulf as Seattle and Tacoma and 
Portland do for the Northwest; and Galveston playing the 
same part as Vancouver to British Columbia—the great 
entrepot for an inland empire! 

If we get the railroads—and we are getting them, half 
a dozen new ones every year—and we have the population, 
and we ourselves put on the ships—and New Orleans 
expects to have her linerunning by July —haven’t we aright 
to expect the same swift development in our Gulf ports as 
you have had on the Pacific? Pensacola has over thirty 
thousand people—only yesterday it was a sandheap. Los 
Angeles has over three hundred thousand people—only 
yesterday it was a patch of parched gravel. If we do as 
much as Los Angeles has done haven’t we a right to expect 
the same results? Mobile has only seventy thousand 
people. San Francisco, with its suburbs, has over five 
hundred thousand. If we can bring the same world-traffic 
to our doors as comes to the Golden Gate will not the same 
prosperity be inevitable? That is what we count on 
Panama doing for us—bringing the world-traffic to our 
doors. New Orleans is to the Mississippi Valley what 
Portland and Tacoma and Seattle are to Puget Sound and 
Columbia River. If we have the population, the com- 
merce, the railroads, the terminals, the ships—haven’t we 
a right to expect the same prosperity? 
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HESE aré possibles. Are they probables? The moon 
may be made of gold as well as cheese; but that fact 
doesn’t do you much good unless you get some of it. 

All right!—say the Gulf ports. Take a look at facts! 

In the half circle from Tampa to Galveston there is 
scarcely an acre of land not arable. The land is good—not 
for one crop but for from three to five crops a year. I 
myself saw one stretch of land which was bought by an 
investor a few years ago for fifty cents, for which he has 
refused seventy-five dollars an acre! The seventy-five 
dollars was not refused as a “‘boom”’ offer, but because 
the man is now earning interest on that valuation. I may 
add that it is twenty-four hours away from the “‘boomed’’ 
sections and unknown to the general public. 

The foundation of Seattle’s first progress was lumber. 
In Florida, in Mississippi, in Alabama, the Gulf ports have 


vast lumber resources behind them; and, before the forests 
are touched as lumber, fortunes are made in turpentine 
and naval supplies. In the last twenty years fortunes have 
been made in naval stores. Latterly have come the 
lumbering and farming. These are not things the Gulf 
ports are going to do. They are things the Gulf ports are 
now doing. 

Irrigation made many of the fortunes of Southern 
California and Arizona and Colorado and Idaho. The 
South is founding its fortune on the very opposite of 
irrigation—on reclamation. 

In Louisiana there are ten million acres of state—not 
“boom’’—lands, composed of the same river silt as the 
Nile Valley. These are being drained, ditched and turned 
into intensive farms of from thirty to one hundred acres. 
In one month as many as four hundred families have 
come to these lands. 

Atlantic ports gained first aseendency through position 
at the mouths of great rivers of commerce. Twenty-two 
states are contributory to the Mississippi and the Gulf 
ports. To the Gulf flow twenty-eight thousand miles of 
navigable rivers. 

Today the center of population is south of Chicago, in 
a beeline north of Pensacola and Mobile. It is now shorter 
for many railroads to send traffic out by the Gulf than by 
the Atlantic. . 

In ten years the exports of corn have increased three 
hundred per cent at the Gulf ports. In 1895 New Orleans 
sent out two and a half million bushels of corn, compared to 
Philadelphia’s one million, New York’s seven, Baltimore’s 
four. Last year New Orleans sent out seven and a half 
million bushels of corn. 

Cuban trade with Southern ports has grown from one 
hundred thousand dollars to nine million dollars in one 
port, and ninety millions in another. 

All this does not mean diversion of Atlantic traffic. It 
means expansion of Southern traffic. 

“The east and west roads are not going to lose by the 
movement of traffic to the South,” said a leading officer 
of the ’Frisco System, which has recently effected direct 
or indirect connection with the four leading ports of the 
Gulf; ‘‘but the north and south roads are going to 
gain tremendously.” 

“Take the movement of cotton alone,’ said another 
transportation man: ‘‘Cotton for the Orient isn’t going 
by the Atlantic and Suez. It is going by the Gulf and 
Panama.” 

Five years ago the lines centering in Chicago would 
have scoffed at the idea of Panama diverting their traffic 
to Gulf ports. Three of the big Chicago roads now have 
representatives in the Gulf ports securing terminals; and 
the most northerly transcontinentals now have connec- 
tions into New Orleans. Five years ago Panama was 
“ily-pads”’ to one system of Northern roads. A month 
ago one of those roads announced that it was going to put 
a steamship line on by Panama, because—please look at 
the figures and you will know why the Gulf ports are 
aquiver with Panama—it can send its freight round by 
Panama to a Gulf port and ship to inland points with a 
saving of four cents a hundredweight on its main freight 

over the continental rate. Andit will not lose by 

diversion of bulky freight, for it still has more than 

it ean handle in perishable products—if fruit and 

meat and wheat can be called perishable. 

“Tt is like a great game of chess,” said the secre- 
tary of a Gulf board of trade. ‘Every big line in 
the country has a man down here just now figuring 
and playing the game, watching and calculating.” 


South America in Our Own Back Yard 


“rNHERE is not a road in the United States that 

dare ignore the possible effects of Panama. Up 
to the present they have mapped out their respective 
territory and kept off each other’s preserve, and 
tried to jack up rates to equalize with Atlantic roads 
until we stopped that this last year. Louisville & 
Nashville would keep off Illinois Central; and 
Southern Pacific would keep off Mobile & Ohio— 
and so it went. If an independent road came in, 
or a steamer independent of the railroads, the game 
was to prevent the independent getting terminals or 
charge them so much extra at shipside that some of 
the Gulf ports were pretty nearly bottled up to one 
line; but we have fought that, too, especially in 
Mobile; and I think you will see it ended this year. 
Three independent lines are steering for Pensacola. 
There are five lines at Mobile and a dozen compet- 
ing connections in New Orleans. By attempting 
‘to hog it all’ they ‘bogged it all.’ Take the —— 
line at Pensacola, for instance, or a similar case here 
in Mobile: If ships independent of the railroad came 
in the road could and did embarrass them in twenty 
ways, until the independent ship could not stand up 
against the ship allied with the road, and this line 
would quit calling. I think you will find the reason 
for a big Pacific line recently giving up Gulf ports 
is exactly that. This sort of thing throws business 
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to one line of steamers, stunts a port’s growth and 
in less ship-cargo for the railroads to carry inland 

“But what bearing has Panama on all this?” 

“Look at the map and you will see! South A 
bulges out so far east of North America that a li 
through Washington goes right down through 
one through New Orleans right down through P,; 
Panama is going to move South America nearer th 
ports by from fifty to eighty days. Heretofore 
taken from three to four months to get an order and 
an answer to South America; three weeks for a lette 
to Europe; three weeks for a letter to come bae 
Europe to us, and the same time for us to answer th 
and send the shipment. When Panama opens y 
within thirty days of any South American port. | 
look at the quotations of stocks in railroads going’ 
ports if you want to know how they rank with Atlan 
Pacific roads. You do not suppose the piers and 
were built at Tampa for nothing—or the belt-line ¢ 
Orleans. There is not a city of the Gulf ports tod 
has not its progressive league, the same as the 
the Pacific Coast.” 


The Recent Shift of World-Power 


HERE is another consideration that centers i 
in the Gulf ports just now. It is the value of t 

as a naval basis for the United States. ‘‘The con 
Panama is the most important factor in world-supre! 
says Homer Lea. ‘‘Whatever powers gain un 
command over it will have the supremacy of the Vj 
Hemisphere. In the Atlantic, the theater of any 
war will be the Caribbean Sea. No locality pos 
strategic value.”’ In a word, world-power has s 
the North Sea to the Caribbean, where Panama p 
brings Asia in touch with Europe and welds a 
divided world into one big international family. EH 
German emperor openly acknowledges this. 
What is the immediate result of the shift? Unde 
of coaling stations West Indian islands are being- 
fortified—put in condition for emergencies or offer 
sale to European nations. France is to coal son 
ships regularly at Gulf ports. So is Japan. W. 
have already ascended the Mississippi during thi 
Fair as far as St. Louis. If the Lakes-to-the-G 
ways scheme ever succeeds in deepening the 
war vessels may ascend higher. Now the M 
the gateway to twenty-two states—is the gateway 
to the center of population of the United States. I 
of the shift of world-power from northern to s¢ 
waters, the navy yards of New Orleans and Pensa 
been abandoned and all defense of the Gulf co 
at Guantanamo, on the south shore of Cuba. — 
ports do not object to the strengthening of Gua 
an outer guard to Panama—do not protest 
saving of purely political expenditure; but Gu 
is one thousand miles away from Gulf ports; 
sometimes wonder just what might happen if 
fleet got into the Gulf past the Guantana 
Wouldn’t Pensacola or Tampa, for instance, 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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AR! There was a thrill about the 
ery name which turned the king 
to gravity as he listened at break- 
} old Amyah’s report of the night. 
reakfast was the most exciting state 
m at which the king had presided in 
ears; for the Polecons, and Birr- 
md Grisophal, and Calamaz, and 
Haplee, and the other nobles who 
yyal to him and had flocked to his 
t with their troops, came in to the 
jiorning meal and discussed strategy, 
| that the king should take so little 
in the disposal of their forces. 
‘ide there was the tramp of many 
ae clank of antiquated armor and 
ind of tensed voices; and though 
g’s heart was melted by the thought 
he love for him which it meant to 
jese men ready to face death in his 
, it was made mournful, too, by the 
i that so many were ready to turn 
him for so slight a reason—since, 
it was a pitifully small company 
ie entertained that morning. 
foreman of the experimental shop, a big, brawny 
th a flawlessly round head, and eyes which looked 
were merry, came awkwardly in with the license 
evailed that morning about the palace. 
g your pardon, Jimmy,” he said. ‘‘The men are 
tly and they’re so restless I don’t exactly know 
‘do with them.”’ 
~*~ all come?” asked Jimmy. 
ere Was a man missing I’d go after him,’’ announced 
man, who had an arm like a ham and a fist like a 
, Which was one of the reasons he was foreman. 
‘man from every shop is here and armed, but I’m 
can’t hold them in check. They want to start 
; and meet Onalyon.”’ 
nk you’d better blow the whistle,’ advised Jimmy, 
t his watch. ‘‘ Work is the best cure I know for 


fk 
vay. 
: we had ten thousand men like him,” offered 
lee, whose breast was filled with a rage which 
(heartbreak. ‘“I’d go straight down to the office 
solian and get out my war extra with job type. 
dys,” and in spite of himself the tears came into 
| “I stood right there and watched them mash up 
es of the first morning edition I ever got ready for 
3. All hot stuff too—and the only real sensation 
» since I went into the newspaper business. I had 
or a real live scoop like this for six months—blast 


r’ve taken something from you that you’ll never 
k,” sympathized Jimmy, himself pained and 
1 by the outrage. “History is of no use to a 
‘er.”’ 

‘pt while they’re pulling it out of the oven,” 
‘ented Dymp. “If I’d only had the story Dottersis 
as we streaked up the hill at daybreak I could have 
te forms. It was so full of color that I’d have 
ved ink.” 


» you a good, steady heart action?” inquired 


3 Jimmy’s first baseball umpire,” grinned Dymp. 
hold tight to your chair while I tell you some- 
ed Teddy. ‘Your old handpress and that 
Soft-nose type are out in the west annex of the 


se me, please,” begged Dymp, rising hurriedly; 
arush. Is there anybody here who can help me 
e? I'll dictate the running account of this war 
he cases.” 
r young Edas,” laughed Jimmy. ‘‘He can do 
Gee! What a purple lamp you're getting! 
y pasted you a beauty.” 
vas a present from one of Huppylac’s donkey 
sponded Dymp, smoothing the bruised eye 
| “He’s the only one in the bunch that invaded 
Who fought American. I will say, though, that 
the boys have a trace of the spirit of it. They 
n their spears when they poured into my office 
le a chance.” 
have been a bully scrimmage!” sighed Teddy 
s Dymp hurried out. 
ankful for the fact that there has been no great 
ar,” commented the king; “but it hurts, too, 
Onalyon’s army holds us in such contemptuous 
) make a joke of the matter. They laughed 
bverpowered Dymp and Dottersis, and they 
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“Come Again. I Guess I’m Foggy This Morning, for I Don’t Get You” 


took to the girl at the telephone exchange a box of American 
candy when they cut the wires of the palace switchboard.” 

“T’m for that girl until my breath stops!” declared 
Jimmy. “She threw the candy at them and went home.” 

Everybody laughed, but the king could not join them. 
He was hurt. 

“Tt is all because they expect no genuine resistance,” 
he explained. “I feel today as if I had been a failure as 
a ruler—or Onalyon could not have secured so large a 
following.’ 

“You've been too good,” explained Jimmy. ‘Kindness 
is too often mistaken for weakness. You’ve governed so 
justly and so gently that Isola did not know she was being 
ruled, and so modestly that the people scarcely felt they 
hadaking. An American can’t be very strong for govern- 
ment by heredity, and the example of America has been so 
powerful that the king business is dying out all over the 
world; but if I were to take up that profession I’d never 
move a step without a brass band, and I’d slam every man 
into jail who didn’t kiss the dust every time he saw a 
royal uniform.” 

Fat young Polecon laughed until he shook like a bowl of 
jelly. 

“Can’t you imagine Jimmy as a cruel tyrant?” he asked. 

“T’m only saying what I’d do if I took up the profession,’’ 
defended Jimmy. “I wouldn’t do it, to begin with; but 
just the same I’m right. Other kings have been popular, 
but the tyrants are the only ones who ever got away with 
the job. The reason an American policeman is the most 
respected officer of the kind in the world is that the average 
citizen knows a copper will pound his head off if he needsit.”’ 

“Jimmy will now tell us a few facts about America,” 
laughed old Polecon. “It is the best, the most pro- 
gressive ——” 

Jimmy suddenly rose and took up a glass of water as a 
loud sound from outside the window interrupted Polecon’s 
friendly raillery. It was the soap factory band limbering 
up for the exercises of the day, and it had burst into the 
strains of Dixie. 

“The national hymn!” toasted Jimmy with a hushed 
voice. “America! Boys, you’re nice people and you’ve 
given me a friendly hand and a business opportunity such 
as no man ever had in the world, but I want to go home!” 

A broad giant, who swung his shoulders so much that 
he waddled, was ushered into the dining room and stood 
slightly sideways. He looked at his enormous hands, also, 
as if he were somewhat handicapped by not being able to 
spit on them before he began. 

‘Good morning, chief,”’ he hailed Jimmy in a husky and 
rumbling voice. “‘The Royal Park nine and the West 
Mountain team are having a chewing match as to who’s 
to head the National League division of the army, and 
they were just starting to settle it with bats when I called 
time long enough to come in and put it up to you.” 

“Settle it by the percentages,’ ordered Jimmy. 

“But we're tied for first place,’ objected the captain of 
the Royal Park nine. 

“That’s right,’’ acknowledged Jimmy with creased 
brows. ‘‘That’s the first time in my life I was ever so busy 
as to forget the October standing in the big league race.” 

“Why not play an unofficial game to decide it?” urged 
Teddy. ‘“There’s plenty of time.” 5 

“That’s the ticket!”” approved Jimmy, delighted with 
the suggestion. “‘Why, Teddy, that settles the whole 
problem of how to keep our army from fretting itself to 
death before Onalyon gets here. Line them all up on the 
hillside at the foot of the Royal Park and let them have a 
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baseball game. If it’s a good tight one the 
audience will be so wrought up that I think 
they could wipe Onalyon’s twenty thousand 
tired marchers right off the scenery. All 
you’d have to do would be to start the 
umpire in the direction of Onalyon’s army 
and give the mob leave to chase him.” 

“It may wear out your ballplayers and 
we'll probably need them,’’ urged the cau- 
tious Grisophal. 

“It'll only put us on edge,” growled the 
captain of the Royal Parks as he spraddled 
out. 

“Teddy, you’re a genius!” complimented 
Jimmy. “Run over and tell the foreman to 
blow the whistle and start the main shaft- 
ing as usual for the sake of discipline—but 
to declare a half holiday. Come on, boys, 
let’s hustle down and get front seats.” 

There was a noisy shuffling of chairs as 
the king’s guests laughingly rose. As they 
were passing out the door Jimmy, who had 
been missing something all morning and 
missing it keenly, managed to fall back 
with the king. 

“Where’s Betsy?” he asked. 
have a ball game without her.” 

“TI scarcely think she will care to go,” replied the king, 
much worried. ‘She did not sleep well last night, and this 
morning I reassured her very earnestly as to the outcome 
of today; but she is so wretchedly pale and hollow-eyed 
that I am certain she will not let herself be seen publicly, 
She’s a vain little sister.” 

“She is not!” Jimmy hotly defended her. “She is 
pretty, and she knows she is pretty, and she takes the care 
of her beauty that every girl should; for it’s not only a 
woman’s right and privilege to appear as pretty as she can 
and as dainty and charming, but it’s her sacred duty. 
Vanity, however, is a different thing and our-Betsy hasn’t 
a trace of it. Vanity is the quality which destroys the 
beauty of beauty.” 

“T apologize,’ laughed the king. 

“Then don’t do it again,’ admonished Jimmy. “Do 
you suppose Betsy Ann would see me?” 

“You might try it,’ suggested the king. “She is in her 
sitting room, I think.” 

Jimmy hurried up the stairs; but before he went to 
Bezzanna’s apartments he darted into his own and came 
out with a big, flat parcel wrapped in the latest triumph 
of his paper mills—pink tissue paper—and tied with 
olive-green ribbon. ; 

“Who's there?” asked a sorrowful little voice from the 
other side of the door when he knocked. 

“Jimmy,” responded that young man cheerfully. 
“We're going to have a ball game.” 

“Before the war?” she inquired, and he could hear by 
her voice that she was coming slowly to the door. 

“While we’re waiting,” he explained. “Hurry up or 
we'll be late.” 

“TI can’t go,” she replied miserably, and he heard the 
touch of her hand upon the latch and the soft crush of 
her.body upon the door. He knew that she was leaning 
against it in dejection. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“T feel so wretched—and I look it.” 

“T have a present for you.” 

“You're a dear!’”’ and he detected a note of rising 
animation in her laggard tones. - 

“May I come in?” 

“T don’t know. Wait aminute!” And he grinned as he 
heard the rapid swish of her robe. He knew that she was 
hurrying over to her mirror. 

“It’s your birthday present,” he called. 

“Jimmy! And a week ahead of time!” She rushed 
back to the door faster than she had left it, threw it wide 
open and stood revealed before him, a pale-faced little 
vision in fluffy pink. 

Her mouth had the pitiful curves of a child who had 
been abused, but in her eyes there glowed a steady some- 
thing which he was not more than half pleased to see. 
Somehow she had grown up in the night. 

Jimmy’s heart tugged at him fiercely. He wanted to 
take her up in his big, strong arms and comfort her. The 
piteous mouth impelled him to do this, but the eyes, which 
had suffered, forbade it. 

“T'll bet it’s a corker!” she guessed, walking swiftly 
along beside him and patting the parcel as he carried it to 
her table. ‘‘I know you worked an hour on this bow,” she 
laughed. “It’s cute though.” And he stood by, smiling 
happily while her deft white fingers untied it. “What a 
darling box!”’ she cried as the wrappings revealed a gold- 
mounted lacquered case. ‘‘What’s in it?” She twisted 


“Tt wouldn’t be fair to 
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so excitedly at the little gold key that she could not 
open it, nor would she let Jimmy do it. When she had 
finally thrown back the lid, however, her delight could 
only express itself in a long-drawn-out, half-whispered 
**Qo-0-0-0-oh!” 

Within the box, nestled in receptacles let into the soft 
white velvet lining, were exquisite little cut-glass jars and 
pots and bottles of varying sizes and shapes, filled with 
substances of many interesting shades. 

“Tsn’t it glorious!’’ she exclaimed, and then her voice 
grew hesitant. ‘‘But what is it?” she puzzled. 

“Tt’s one of the withheld industries of Isola,’ he 
informed her with a curious smile. “I don’t think we’re 
ripe for it and, moreover, I hesitate to put it on the mar- 
ket. It’s like whisky—a good thing in its place, but used 
in the wrong way by so many of the wrong people. It’s a 
makeup box.” 

“Come again,” she invited him. “I guess I’m foggy 
this morning, for I don’t get you. I think those long, thin 
little bottles with the delicately colored liquids in them 
are perfume, but the rest of it has me swimmy.”’ 

“Well,” Jimmy explained, still with that curious smile, 
“this is rouge, and that is a lip pencil, and these are face 
powders—white and pink and flesh tint—and those are 
eyebrow pencils, and that is brilliantine, and these are 
fingernail creams, polishes and tints, and these chamois 
and puffs and rabbits’ feet and other junk you'll find a use 
for quicker than I can tell you. This big, long jar is cold 
cream, and this wicked-looking little slim bottle with the 
fancy stopper is smelling salts. You get that first. Be 
careful!” 

His warning came too late. He had unstoppered the 
bottle as he spoke and handed it to her—-and she had 
smelled, not wisely but too well. The next two minutes 
were spent by Bezzanna in trying to recover. 

“Why did you do that to me?” she demanded, wiping 
her eyes. 

“To make your head feel better and to brace you up all 
over,” Jimmy told her most humbly. “Try it again— 
but be afraid of it.” 

“T do believe my head feels better already,” she 
admitted, sniffing the bottle from afar. ‘‘ Why, this is a 
sort of a medicine chest. Will it all make me feel better?” 

“Heaps,” he solemnly assured her. ‘‘A good reliable 
make-up box is the best tonic any artistic woman has. 
She can be pale and ill and discouraged with life. After 
twenty minutes with a lifesaver like this collection, she 
can come away with the bloom of health on her cheeks, 
the sparkle of vivacity in her eyes and the peace of con- 
fidence in her soul. The first thing you do, Betsy Ann, is 
to smear your face with this cold cream.” 

She dipped her fingers in it daintily and tested its odor. 
It was delicate with the fragrance of peachstones and, 
thoroughly satisfied, she followed his directions. 

““Now take a towel and rub it off,” he ordered. “It’s a 
lucky thing for you that I had two grownup sisters.” 

Breathlessly interested now, Bezzanna followed instruc- 
tions like the first class in bridge. 

‘Now the rouge,” said Jimmy, and dipping his finger in 
the little dark red jar he placed a tiny spot of the red on 
her cheek and began to rub it round and round, unfolding 
the extension-hinged triple mirror in the lid of her makeup 
cabinet so that she could see the effect. 

“‘T know how!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Let me! I can doit!” 

“Help yourself,” invited Jimmy. “Believe me, Betsy, 
I don’t like the job anyhow. On general principles I’m 
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“Did I Hit it?’? He Demanded, Feeling His Shoulder 
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against this sort of thing, but I’m strong on 
first-aids-to-the-injured, and I’d rather see a 
woman who needs it make herself carefully 
pretty with rouge than to see her utterly 
miserable without.” 

“You’re a corker, Jimmy!”’ she told him, 
turning toward him big eyes which beamed 
with genuine gratitude. ‘I don’t believe I 
thanked you for all this. You're 
one of the three best brothers in the 
world!”” And drawing him down 
to her she kissed him. Then she 
eaught sight of herself in the glass 
and laughed. “How funny I look 
with one healthy cheek!” she said. 
“T’ll be down in ten minutes.” 

“You won’t if I don’t explain 
what this powder’s for.” 

“You’re a nice Jimmy,” she 
laughed, “‘but I’ll bet I can find out 
how to use that powder. You select the shade you need 
and you put it on with this beautiful fluffy thing and you 
smooth it with the rabbit’s foot, and then—and then— 
and then you brush your eyebrows and lashes, I guess.” 

“T’m going to the war,” declared Jimmy, and stalked out. 

“You have to wait for me,” she called after him. 

“T will,” he gayly called back to her. 

Confound it, why had she kissed him—like that! 


XIX 


N THE tenth inning of the savagely contested game 

which was to decide the precedence of the Royal Park 
or the West Mountain teams, General Jimmy Smith, 
watching the valley with the first and only telescope in 
Isola, saw on the farthest rise of the winding road a 
steadily advancing cloud of dust, and he turned to the 
captain, who sat beside him yelling vociferously for Slugger 
Dottersis to “Hit her out!” 

“Go and tell your Department G boys to knock off work 
and make ready for the parade,” he ordered. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said Captain Teddy, his face lighting 
up. ‘May I wait to see if Dottersis finds that ball?” 

“Tt isn’t usual on a field of battle,’ chided Jimmy with 
a grin; “‘but under the circumstances That’s the 
boy, Dottersis!’’ And Jimmy was on his feet frantically 
shaking both tightly clenched fists. ‘‘Go to it, you old 
ice-wagon! Don’t stop to look for the ball! They’ll be 
chasing it yet tomorrow morning! Hit her up, Dot! Let 
out another link! If he don’t get out of the road jump 
over him! Watch out! They’re after it! Hold third, 
now! Holdit! Holdit! Holdit! Well—slide, then!” 

Dottersis, needing no instructions, took a good lead off 
third to get his directions straightened out, threw himself 
headlong on the grass and slid all the way across the home 
plate, where the catcher, snapping the ball in his glove one 
second later, held it straight up in the air and frantically 
appealed to the umpire to call it an out. 

Jimmy, cheering himself hoarse for joy and with a 
rosy-cheeked and sparkling-eyed girl on his arm, who was 
jumping up and down and squealing in ecstasy, was 
gradually aware that some one, shouting hoarsely close to 
his ear, was pounding him violently on the back. 

“T thought I told you to go and bring the army,” he 
sternly reproved the captain. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” apologized Teddy with beaming 
countenance. ‘Wasn’t it a beauty?” 

“Great!’’ cried Jimmy, wiping his eyes and uncon- 
sciously patting the slender hand which gripped his arm. 
“Tt means another inning.” 

“‘T wonder if we couldn’t put off the war,’’ said Teddy 
wistfully. 

“T’ll go along,” volunteered the black-eyed little girl 
who hung to Teddy’s other arm. 

“All right, Toopy,” accepted Teddy with alacrity. 
“Will you make her a lieutenant, Jimmy?” 

“The Polecon family is pretty well supplied with officers 
now; but for this special service, only, Lieutenant Toopy 
may have the title. About face, march!—you kids.” 

The king, who with his hat on the back of his head had 
been keeping score on an old envelope, left his group of 
nobles on the sloping rock which had done duty as a royal 
box and came over to Jimmy just as Teddy and Toopy 
ran up the hill toward the palace. 

“‘Tsn’t there a cloud of dust down there over the bend?” 
he inquired, reaching for Jimmy’s telescope. 

“That’s all you'll see,” replied Jimmy. “It’s a big 
cloud. It goes straight up and spreads wide, and it keeps 
steadily advancing.” 

“It’s Onalyon,” decided the king, releasing the glass, 
and a shade of sadness passed over his face. “It is a 
desperate and a serious thing—war! I had not realized 
until now a4 

The sharp crack of a bat interrupted him. Squirrel 
Lospol, trying to emulate the mighty feat of Slugger 
Dottersis, had pounded the ball right on the front part 
of the girth, and had sent it whizzing down into that 
same treacherous and lumpy right field, and the king 
immediately began to help him run. 
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And the High Private in the RearR 
Dropped Back and Tethered the G 


He got the Squirrel across first as a matter of 
pushed him across second with a tremendous 
energy and died with him on the way to the next 
where he was run down by the second and third bas 
the shortstop, the left-fielder and the pitcher. 

“Tt’s a shame a game like this can’t go on the, 
score,” he complained to young Calamaz. 

“T’m afraid Squirrel will have to go back to the 
league for another year,’”’ commented  surly-| 
Grisophal. ‘‘He takes some absurd chances, 
Isn’t that a cloud of dust coming up the road?” 4 
looked round hastily to make sure of the location 
men. 

“Tt’s Onalyon,”’ answered the king. 

Birrquay, overhearing that, came closer to them 

“We had better dispose our forces and make rea 
action immediately,’”’ he urged. } 

“T can use them better just as they are,” repli 
king with an affectionate sweep of his gaze 
crowded hillside. 

“It would be suicide,” declared Birrquay. “We 
not a chance in the world in the open this way. If1 
the pass which leads from the foot of the palace j 
through the lower portion of the palace grounds w 
be able to hold them off for hours; then possibly ai 
a portion of our forces might attack them from 
If we can split them up into sections our men m 
to conquer them piecemeal, for they are hard figl 
capable of becoming desperate as men must be 
a losing cause. It is the only chance I see.” 

“T have a better one,” smiled the king. “ 
is going to try for me to end this war without b! 
and until he has had his try I prefer these men t 
exactly as they are. I guarantee they will have 
time to gain control of the pass after the parley— 
a thing should be necessary.” 

Grisophal turned on him with a contraction 
brows. 

“Tf this thing is to be made a matter of cone 
commercial bargaining—if you plan to relinquish | 
that is yours—I withdraw my men at once,” he de 
“They came here neither to surrender nor to? 
treaty.” 

The pale face of the king stiffened and waxed ¢ 
eyes darkened. 

“‘Grisophal,’’ he sternly replied, ‘‘ Prince Onalyoi 
rying a banner with a prancing goat and he call; 
king. There will be no treaties.” } 

“T beg your pardon,” apologized Grisophal, a 
laughed. ‘Our friend Jimmy may do anything 
he granted. ‘I am certain that it will be inte 

As the twelfth inning began the nobles we 
about among their respective forces, instructin 
precisely what to do. 

When the army of Onalyon arrived over the bri 
gently sloping hills at the far side of the plat 
the ball game was in progress they were gr 
mad cheers of four thousand lusty throats, f 
Dottersis had wound up the sixteenth inning V 
scouring centerfield fly, which had allowed Lote 
to secamper home from third with the winning 
gained for the Royal Parks the proud privilege of | 
the thickest of the coming carnage. 

The king frowned as in the forefront of the t 
distinguished Onalyon, preceded by a huge or 
embellished with the prancing goat, and orderi 
sounded he went out alone toward the ce 
plateau where the prince, dismounting and hal 
army, came out to meet him. 

“T presume you know that your life is forfeit 
act of yours unless I choose to make you a] 
it,” declared the king. ‘‘What do you expect 

“The Kingdom of Isola,” replied the prince. 
either marry the Princess Bezzanna and suce 
throne in that way, or I shall take it by force 

“You will do neither,” the king calmly 2 
“‘Tf you will go home at once and disperse you! 
undo the things you have done to injure me Ish 


on and permit you to retain your estates; but if 
so much as one of those yellow banners with you 
u leave this field I will have your head if I have to 
off with my own hand!” 
yne Was so quietly confident and he was so full 
earnest] that for a moment the prince was 
d; then suddenly he laughed. 
‘I who shall dictate the terms,” he stated. “If you 
isposed to make peaceable way to the palace for 
ind my troops we shall start immediately to carve 
rthrough. I have twenty thousand men behind 
{o not care to waste much time in parley.” 
I,” returned the king, “except that I do not want 
od or the harming of a single one of my people—not 
ose who have followed you here with spears in 
nds to take my life. Nor do I think you prefer to 
$field into a slaughter-ground.” 
no- means,’’ assented the prince quickly, and 
arily both of them turned, feeling their responsi- 
) the natural amphitheater in the midst of which 
ve standing. 
2 steep hillside toward the palace, backed by the 
d trees of the park, stood the orderly ranks of the 
hich had been brought by the friendly nobles for 
ase of their king. Their stout spears stood erect, 
one of their sharp points wavering, and well to 
nt, with the Royal Park team in the foremost 
od the hundred red-brown uniformed men of the 
National Baseball League. They were ready to 
‘se men—all of them—and to die if need be. And 
saddened as he reflected how the lives of thou- 
‘e these, the best which any country could pro- 
ild be snuffed out by the whim or the ambition or 
uke of one human being! 
‘0 the big-league detach- 
etween that and a tall 
‘dark blue, was a bright 
solor—Bezzanna in her 
t dress, and the king 
finaly for a moment on 


i 
U 
' 


ned to the other side of 
‘au. The fore ranks of 
s army had swarmed 
+ slope to the very edge 
le level space, and looked 
‘hsmiles of derision at the 
‘dful of warriors who had 
Jered to oppose them. 
ag in that moment knew 
h unconsciously he had 
ther to his people, how 


them and loved them; 
ow he could find no ha- 
sheart for them. They 
aken and misled—that 


e king and the prince 
0 their ears. It seemed 
ly in the distance they 
a music. 

ding to ask a favor of 
{ the king with a smile. 
g to ask you for an ar- 
half an hour, in which I 
OW you an excellent rea- 
irleaving your banners behind you when you go.” 
/ No mind to wait,” declared Onalyon, becoming 
| as the faint sounds of the coming music grew 
d he could feel the thrill of excitement in the 
4&8 even at that considerable distance. 
“you will,” returned the king quietly. ‘Look 
you.” The prince turned quickly. At a dis- 
; thaps thirty rods there was a slight, freshly 
ent surrounding three sides of a rectangu- 
the ground. As the two men looked an enor- 
| eylinder, thickened heavily toward the butt, 
out of the hole, gazed inquiringly with its one 
e in their general direction, and as quietly 
eath the level of the turf. 

had not the slightest idea what this iron 
d on its mind, but he was visibly impressed 
curious itching sensation at the roots of his 
ided to grant the slight favor which had been 


ummy did that,’ calmly explained the king. 
of music became suddenly louder and the 
@ king’s side of the plateau set up a mighty 
Dixie!” observed the king. “It’s Jimmy’s 
. He says it would put ginger into a tomb- 
§ the gift of the South to the North in Amer- 
only Civil War, and the North cheers while 
)Yeus every time they hear it. I’ve adopted 
‘ ational tune of Isola. How do you like it?” 
did not answer. He was looking at the great 
ace park, through which at that moment 
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there came sweeping, to the inspiring, exhilarating, blood- 
stirring strains of Dixie, the king’s army. It consisted of 
the band in neat, dark blue uniforms braided with gold, of 
a neat little donkey cart garlanded with flowers, in which 
jauntily rode Lieutenant Toopy and Captain Tedoyah, 
of the fifty brisk-stepping, square-shouldered, insolent- 
necked, laughing-faced workmen of Department G, clad 
in khaki and with glistening guns over their right shoulders; 
and of a salmon-pink cow! 


XX 


cee parade halted long enough to exchange Toopy for 
Jimmy; and then, with the music blaring and the lines 
of boys in khaki stepping it off as if all their legs were 
moved by one set of lively springs, it came straight on 
across to the center of the field, where the king and the 
prince stood together. The band opened up in the middle 
without the loss of a single toot and let the army through, 
and the high private in the rear rank dropped back and 
tethered the cow. 

“Hello, prince!” greeted Jimmy, jumping out of the 
cart and shaking hands cordially. “Don’t you think my 
band’s a looloo? If they’re ever suspicious about my pulse 
just let them have this band play Dixie, and if I don’t get 
right up and salute I’m dead!” 

“It is a very stirring air,” agreed the prince, in the 
midst of his profound bewilderment clutching eagerly at 
the relief of small talk. 

“Stirring?” repeated Jimmy. “It’s riotous! I never 
heard it played, North or South, that some still unrecon- 
structed son of a Secessionist didn’t rise straight up from 
the multitude and let out that piercing Rebel yell, while 
the live sons of the original Union cheered him on!” 


“There are a Dozen of Them Concealed About the Palace Grounds’’ 


“Hep, hep—hep, hep, hep!” called Captain Teddy 
briskly as the band stopped and dropped to the rear with 
the cow; and, drawing a shiny new sword from its scabbard, 
he paced out ahead of his troop. 

They marched and countermarched; they formed hol- 
low squares; they drilled in single and double files and by 
fours. They paused for the gun drill and they went 
through a nice little cluster of fancy evolutions which the 
prince and the crowds on the hills followed with amaze- 
ment, finally coming sharply to rest before the reviewing 
officers, the king and General Jimmy, in a double rank, 
arms sharply grounded with a thud, eyes right and the 
lines dressed td a hair’s breadth. 

“T’m so proud of Department G that ’m foolish,’”’ con- 
fessed Jimmy. ‘I used to belong to the state militia, and 
I'd back this squad against any collection of drygoods 
clerks that ever blistered their feet and contracted rheu- 
matism in a two weeks’ encampment drill for the benefit 
of their grateful country.” 

“But what’s it all about?” inquired the prince, much 
baffled but perfectly willing to respect anything in which 
Jimmy took a serious interest. 

“For impressiveness,”’ declared Jimmy. ‘It’s on the 
same principle that a darkey makes circles in the air with 
his razor before he starts to carve. It’s to bewilder the 
enemy so that he won’t know where he’s going to be cut. 
I’m not strong for war, but if I have to have one I want it 
trimmed up with all the frills. This is our regular army.” 

The prince smiled. 

“How many have you?” he asked, inspecting their 
queer-looking weapons with much curiosity. 
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“Just these,” replied Jimmy. “They’re enough. They’re 
my selected boys of Department G, which is the gunpowder 
and ordnance factory. I’ve held gunpowder back as a 
surprise. These boys have their factory over among the 
hills, where they can’t hurt anything if they all blow up, 
and they sit right on the crumbling edge of kingdom-come 
all day long—and know it. Teddy, get busy.’ 

“Column right to the rear!” ordered Teddy with true 
explosiveness, which could be heard by Toopy, who was a 
contrast in her navy-blue against the Princess Bezzanna’s 
dark red. “Form in squads! First squad, step forward! 
Corporal Jenkyay, deploy squad two to set targets!” 

They moved with the beautiful precision of clockwork, 
and, jerking targets on long sticks from the cart, squad two 
scampered down the field and set them in the ground. 

“We may as well sit in the cart,” the king invited 
Onalyon. “You'll need a rest for the telescope anyhow.” 
And as they seated themselves the king reached down and 
produced that instrument, which he extended for the 
prince and instructed him how to focus. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” gasped the prince. “Why, it brings 
those targets up so close that it seems as if I might almost 
reach out and touch them.” 

“It’s one of Jimmy’s contrivances,” said the king care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You don’t see any holes in those targets, doyou?”’ 

“Holes?” repeated the prince in surprise. “No.” 

“Do you think an arrow could be made to carry 
accurately at that distance?” 

“Not even with the strongest and latest-improved 
crossbow.” 

“Then let her go, Teddy.” 

“Ready! Aim! Fire!’? boomed the captain. Toopy 
Polecon was proud of that manly voice. The first squad 
made ready, took aim and fired to 
the intense consternation of the 
prince and the multitude. 

When Onalyon had _ regained 
command of his nerves, by the 
king’s direction he examined the 
targets with the telescope. Some 
of them which had been hit on the 
stick were still swaying and all 
of them had holes in them, vary- 
ing from the center to near the 
circumference. : 

Again the first squad fired, and 
again, and again, and again, until 
each man had taken five shots; 
and the prince, now following the 
game with great excitement, saw 
there were five holes in every 
target. 

“Tf you'll kindly let me have 
the telescope a moment I'll eall 
the scores,’ requested the king. 
“It was Jimmy’s idea to offer 
some little prizes for today’s ex- 
hibition, and the boys are pretty 
eager about it.’ 

“With pleasure,’ returned the 
prince politely, and very seriously 
as well. He was doing an excel- 
lent job of concentrated thinking. 
It was just beginning to dawn 
upon him that Department G was 
not at all a handful of men—it was 
an army! ‘“‘What are these in- 
struments?” he inquired, turning to Jimmy, since the king 
was busy calling scores and Teddy recording them. 

“This is a gun,” explained Jimmy softly, taking one 
from Corporal Jenkyay, who was concealing a jubilant 
grin. “You may fool with it, because a load has not been 
let into the firing chamber. More properly speaking, this 
is a magazine rifle. Here is a bullet.” He produced one 
from his pocket. “There is a charge of powder in this 
cartridge back of the bullet sufficient to send it through a 
man’s body at a hundred yards and with speed enough left 
to turn round and come back and kill him! The cartridge 
goes in here.” And he opened the breech of the gun. “I 
close the gun, you pull the trigger, it releases a hammer, 
explodes the powder and sends that bullet out hunting 
with a whiz. Would you like to try it?” 

“Td like to hold it in my hands,” replied the prince, 
suppressing his hesitation and taking the dangerous weapon 
in his hands very gingerly. He was not a coward, he told 
himself fiercely, but the infernal thing might go off at the 
wrong minute. 

“Tt’s all right. Fuss round with it,” encouraged Jimmy. 
“T pulled the cartridge out.” 

Much relieved the prince put the gun to his shoulder, 
and pointed it at the target, and got the sights in line, and 
pulled at the trigger, and handed it back. 

“Load it,’’ he ordered. 

“You’d better come down here,” advised Jimmy, 
throwing the lever which pulled the cartridge into place. 
“You'll have a more solid footing, and Step-Lively —over 
there—won’t be in so much danger. I couldn’t spare 
Step-Lively.” (Continued on Page 50) 
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Momentous Issues 


HABIT of exaggeration comes naturally to the advo- 
cate. If he is a legal advocate he generally begins by 
impressing the jury with the enormous importance of the 
verdict it is about to render—whether it is a murder case or 
one involving ownership of a thirty-dollar cow. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find lawyers describing the recall 
of judges and of judicial decisions as ‘‘the most momen- 
tous issue ever presented to the American people.” No 
doubt the lawyers themselves, when reflecting as citizens 
and not arguing as advocates, recognize that this is sheer 
poppycock. The courts are now the weakest point in our 
political system. By long sufferance they have assumed a 
degree of control over legislation that never belonged to 
them; frequently they use it in the most unintelligent, 
injurious way—erecting an arbitrary, irresponsible barrier 
to social progress that is really absurd in a professedly 
democratic government. The evil is now pretty generally 
recognized, which means, as a matter of course, it will be 
remedied—either by the simple force of public opinion 
operating directly upon the courts themselves or by some 
more formal process. The thing is bound to be done. 
Whether it is by the recall or some other process is not 
important. 

To the professional advocate every issue is momentous. 
To other people very few issues are. Probably the presi- 
dential campaign of 1800 was quite important, for the 
Federalists had run into excesses that might prove danger- 
ous. The next campaign of high importance occurred in 
1860. Since then, in only one campaign—that of 1896— 
has an issue of vital importance been presented to the 
American people. And one really momentous issue in 
fifty-two years is a rather high average. 


The Business Pace 


USINESS in the United States within a very few years 
has put on a pair of seven-league boots that make its 
stride in all former periods look snail-like. Some time ago 
Chairman Gary reported that the railroads, which usually 
take about one-third of the country’s make of steel, took 
only eight per cent last year. Nevertheless, the total make 
of steel was greater than in any year up to 1909. Other 
purchasers filled the huge gap left by the railroads. From 
1899 to 1904, as everybody knows, was a period of almost 
constant business expansion, while between 1904 and 1909 
occurred the liveliest panic the country has ever known. 
A recent report by the Census Bureau, however, shows 
that, notwithstanding the panic, manufactures increased 
much more from 1904 to 1909 than from 1899 to 1904. In 
the earlier period the gain in value of products was three 
and a third billion dollars; in the later it was nearly six 
billion. The number of wage-earners employed increased 
in'the first period by seven hundred thousand; in thesecond, 
by one million one hundred thousand. The two periods 
may be likened to a pair of runners, one of whom stubs his 
toe and falls headlong into a barbed-wire fence, yet wins 
the race by half a mile. To compare the mass and velocity 
of business in the United States at present with any former 
time induces dizziness. From 1899 to 1909 the value of 
manufactured products increased from eleven billion dollars 
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to twenty billion; and this increase of nine billion in ten 
years is much more than the total output of our factories 
at any census period before 1899. 

Of course in 1899—or in 899 for that matter—many 
excellent persons thought the limit had been reached; 
but in 1912 business is still merely in its infancy—only 
beginning to move. 


Extinguishing the Merchant Marine 


AVING through many years reduced our once flour- 
ishing merchant marine to a mere spark, Congress 
now seems minded to step on the spark. 

We had merchant ships on every sea when we could build 
them as cheaply as any other country and more cheaply 
than most other countries. Timber was then the material 
of which ships were made and we had great quantities of it 
convenient to the shipyards. We have immense quanti- 
ties of the raw material of which modern ships are made, 
and probably could beat the world again at shipbuilding; 
but Congress—to enable Mr. Carnegie to endow libraries 
and the Steel Trust to pay dividends on its common 
stock—has charged shipbuilding materials with high-tariff 
prices, so that it costs decidedly more to construct a mod- 
ern vessel here than in Europe. When constructed the 
ship must compete with cheaper European vessels on 
equal terms. Naturally American capital has declined to 
enter the race under that handicap and our merchant 
marine has nearly disappeared. 

We still build ocean vessels for the domestic trade; but 
Congress proposes to handicap carriers by barring from the 
Panama Canal any ship in which a railroad has an interest, 
direct or indirect. Of course railroads should be encour- 
aged to build ships. Transportation is their business. 
They have the capital, the organization and the experience 
for conducting it. Carriage by land and by water natu- 
rally complement each other. A great part of our present 
domestic merchant fleet is owned directly or indirectly by 
railroads. To say that we want the canal used by American 
ships, though no ship in which a railroad has any interest 
shall use it, is about like giving an order for eggs with 
strict instructions that they must not be purchased at a 
grocery. With full power over railroad rates, what has the 
Government to fear from railroad-owned ships in the 
canal? This restriction, if adopted, will be one more blow 
from Washington at American shipping. A glance at the 
statistics of ocean-carrying trade will convince most 
candid minds that there have been blows enough. 


The Democratic Campaign 


YEAR ago and two years ago the Democrats made 
a splendid campaign for the presidential election of 
1912. Last spring and summer especially the House, 
under that party’s control, won so many good opinions 
that observant and speculative gentlemen offered odds of 
three to two on this year’s election; and last winter nearly 
everybody, aside from high-tariff obscurantists, was pre- 
dicting that a follower of Jefferson would succeed Taft. 
We have been wondering of late whether the Democrats 
propose to renew their gallant attempt upon the presidency 
about the middle of next December. Can they be laboring 
under a fatal misapprehension as to what year this is? 

A studious foreigner who had followed political events 
in the United States during the last six weeks or so would 
certainly be aware that a furious presidential struggle was 
going on within the Republican party and that it involved 
two conflicting sets of political ideas. He would probably 
infer from press comments that Governor Wilson—also 
with a set of political ideas—was struggling somewhere on 
the outside; but we don’t know where he could derive an 
impression that the Democratic party was sizzling with 
the live political thought of the day. 

In view of the situation as it looked six months ago, the 
extent to which the Republicans have monopolized thestage 
isamazing. Aside from Wilson’s part in it, the Democratic 
preconvention campaign has been quite too much of the 
back-room, delegate-swapping, cut-and-dried sort. 


The Cost of Living 


O DOUBT the cost of living used to be less because 
people demanded less. In the sixties articles made of 
iron cost three times as much as at present. In the fifties 
coal was higher than now. A summary of wholesale prices 
in 1860 shows breadstuffs, clothing and metals dearer than 
in 1911. Prevailing rates of wages, no doubt, were lower 
thannow. More people “did without”; but doing without 
is not the right cure for the high cost of living. 
Civilization is expensive if it spreads far among the 
population; and if it does not spread far, what good is it? 
Inventions, though lowering the price of commodities, 
increase the cost of living. For example, gas in the city of 
New York cost ten dollars a thousand feet in 1826 against 
eighty cents in 1912. All except a few nabobs then burned 
candles. Nowadays the poorest family has gas. Educa- 
tion increases the cost of living. The newspaper costs only 
eleven cents a week; but the nobby spring jacket for 


M ay 


daughter which it advertises is seven dollars, 3 
are filled with other income-consuming suggestio. 
lic schools are free; but the standards of dress a 
which they tend to set, as poor children mingle} 
well-to-do, are by no means free. 

In an ancient English damage case the injured: 
was awarded three shillings and fourpence for a 
board. That was an ideal situation from the cost 
point of view, but not from the point of view of # 
living. What is the use, finally, of multiplying tk 
make life easier, brighter, broader, and then tellir 
part of the population it must do without — 
keep down the cost of living? 


What the Sugar Goes Fo 


UBA is, of course, an agricultural country, w 
soil that will grow almost every subtropical 

and immense areas suitable for pasture; yet thei 
long way from feeding itself. Where manufac 
little developed one would look naturally for i 
clothing, furniture, machinery, iron and steel; bt 
away the biggest item of Cuba’s imports is foods 
takes more than all the exports of tobacco, or ne 
fifths of the exports of sugar, to pay for them 
cereals, vegetables, oil, beverages and other 
Cuba buys abroad. Undoubtedly a consideral 
these imports of food may be classed as articles ¢ 
They are for those whose tastes have not co 
native dishes. From the point of view of na 
nomics, spending nearly a third of one’s exports 
table of a relatively small number of well-to- 
looks rather extravagant. Incidentally it sug 
prominence of non-native elements. 


A Wife's Allowance 


E HEARTILY approve the suggestion of 

female fellow citizen that every husband 
his wife a salary —whether she earns it or not. : 
ought to have her own money for her own n 
spasmodic and irregular doles from her husband b 
form of a fixed and regular allowance that she cou 
as her own by right, to do with as she pleas 
the husband regards the salary he receives 
employer or the profit he derives from his busines: 
over—and this is the milk in the cocoanut—she s 
required to live within her income as regards 
expenditures. In many households the wife is the 
lor of the exchequer, managing the whole family 
with a modest allowance to the husband for pocke 
We are decidedly of opinion that in those househo 
almost invariable rule, the income is better mane 
where the man holds the pocketbook; but ma 
have no regular sum of money to handle. Cons 
they have no training in the management of an ine 
have often said that no married man has anys ni 
without life insurance unless he has made so 
provision for his dependents in the event of his ¢ 
is equally true that the wife should have some 
notions of what to do with the money that is l 
her husband’s death. The best beginning in that 


is to give her a regular sum to manage. : 
Wails From Wall al 
E WISH more of our readers could know Wi 
as Wall Street knows itself; but unfortt 
literature in which the Street paints its own 
very limited circulation. The little oe el 
a vale of woe and lamentation. Its afflictions ma 
at a famous period in her history, look like an ea: 
dise. At this writing, Roosevelt alone is hea 
misery upon the financial district than any 
mother earth ever sustained before. The sight 
rending. From Trinity Church to the Eleva! 
plated automobiles splash through hub-deep 1! 
tears. Desolate figures, with only a few billid 
between them and starvation, huddle along * 
pavement, feebly twittering for help. 7 
The stark tragedy of the situation, however, ‘ 
its utter helplessness. Nobody loves Wall Str 
election year. Months ago a hand timidly ex 
direction of Governor Wilson was met with a 
the knuckles from a coupling-pin. ce 
catastrophe occurred the Street’s frantic S. OF 
trated in all directions. Pennsylvania at 
responded by taking the survivor’s lifebelt a 
ing him in the stomach. As he came up for 
Massachusetts heartlessly splashed water in. 
It happens to be Roosevelt more particula! 
writing; but that is immaterial. If it was not 
it would be somebody or something else. The 
wallowed in trouble ever since the palmy 
Alonzo Hanna, when it could order an 
broiled or en casserole—to be served pr 
past seven—and tell the cook he would be fire 
underdone. 
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Serious Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


he Bigness of Little Tommy 


1E bright morning an Indianapolis wag will start 
;the Monument with a paper of pins and dropa 
neach ten feet all the way west on Market Street 
Statehouse. Two things will happen that morn- 
ae Governor of Indiana will be late at his office: 
ven he does get there he will have a fine supply 
stuck beneath the lapels of his coat. 

as once the fad to have great men tell of “poems 
we helped me.” If anybody ever asked Thomas 
shall what poem helped him he quoted: 


See a pin and pick it up — 
All day long you’ll have good luck. 


is his favorite poem and the practice of its pre- 
his favorite diversion. Of course he always 
a pinch of salt over his left shoulder when he 
ny; and he will walk round a block to avoid 
ablack cat; and he never passed under a ladder 
ife; and he wouldn’t cross the street through 
il procession; and he raps wood when he boasts 
and he couldn’t be induced to sit at a table with 
others—and a few’ other little things; but he 
‘faith mostly on the pins. Not one escapes his 
eye or his vigilant fingers. Mrs. Marshall rarely 
ouy any for household use, and there is always 
7 on the Governor’s desk at the Statehouse. 
fan see him almost any morning in Indianapolis, 
slowly down Market Street toward the State- 
He is calm and serene and small; mild, quiet, 
ind old-fashioned. His hair is gray and so is 
tache. His clothes are gray and so is his tie. He 
gar tucked beneath the mustache and his gray 
hat shades his gray eyes. When he gets to the 
ase he always goes in by the eastern entrance. 
ibe bad luck—oh, fearfully bad luck!—to go 
iy other entrance than the eastern one. You 
ind that, of course. 
1might be marred considerably, in a political 
of speaking, by having the slighting ‘Little’ 
m to his name; but the Governor’s Wabash 
friends call him Little Tommy Marshall; and 
tso pleasantly and so respectfully that the title 
‘fit him perfectly and to mean just what it does 
ffection instead of reproach. For the Governor is 
‘an—a slender, short, wiry, mild little chap, serene 
y morning, but, with all his serenity, as alive to 
is and as fixed in his purposes and as set in his 
as can be imagined. He knows what he wants to 
‘does it. He moves along in his own way and 
2 excuses. He understands the people and the 
iderstand him. 
8 a lawyer up in Columbia City and practiced 
n 1876. One day, in 1908, some of his neighbors 
ind said: 
the boys out in this district have indorsed you 
mor, and we’ve come to tell you about it and 
‘u our support.” 
3 to me,” replied Marshall, “you’d have done a 
ight better if you’d indorsed my partner; but I 
we'll have to go out and get it now.” Then he 
1 wood, picked up a pin, waited for the red-haired 
‘ss by after the white horse had gone along, and 
the business in hand, which was the patching up 
ie-fence difficulty. 


_ “Whatever is to Be Will Be”’ 


Ovement spread. There was a demand for Mar- 
| The Democrats thought well of him and nomi- 
1 for governor; so he shoved back his chair, fixed 
3 in orderly piles, went down to the store and 
new gray sack suit, laid in a few boxes of cigars 
home. 

“Mamma,” he said to his wife, “I guess we’d 
moving about a bit.” 

fade the neighbors goodby and Mr. and Mrs. 
%. Marshall went campaigning. They traveled 
‘state for three months. Mrs. Marshall attended 
ung. Also, she attended to a lot of politicians 
‘to “get to’? Marshall. 

ossed and crisscrossed the state. Marshall made 
*ches. He told his hearers where he stood per- 
as a party man. He told them he knew they 
ote for him conscientiously unless they believed 
xr the principles of the Democratic party— 
n't ask them to. He moved round mildly and 
He attended no conferences, wrote no letters 
He handshaking, cigar-passing or baby-kissing. 


He Picked Up a Pin and Waited for the Red:Haired 
Girl to Pass 


He said what he stood for, quietly and without excitement, 
and then he went back to Columbia City and opened the 
law office again. 

The party leaders were in a fearful stew. They didn’t 
understand Marshall, though he understood them. The 
state central committee held grand lodges of sorrow every 
night over lost opportunities—and Little Tommy Marshall 
sat up modestly at Columbia City and arbitrated for the 
neighbors, and smiled and waited. He was elected. The 
Indiana people gave him nearly fifteen thousand majority 
over Representative Watson; in 1904 they had gone the 
other way by eighty-five thousand. 

One of Mrs. Marshall’s culinary specialties is buckwheat 
cakes. They had them one morning that winter. Tommy 
ate about seven, then he pushed back his chair and sighed: 
“Well, mamma, we’ve got to go down to Indianapolis now 
and begin being governor!” 

So they went. The party leaders were there ahead of 
him with ‘‘demands.” Little Tommy looked at them 
quizzically, picked up a pin and said: 

“Boys, it seems to me that I’m the one who was elected 
Governor. Anyhow, I’ve just been sworn in, and I guess 
I'll try my hand at it.” 

He did. He made the peculiar announcement that the 
Governor of Indiana, as he looked at the job, was the 
Governor of Indiana and all the people in it—not a party 
governor, or a partisan governor, or a governor of only part 
of the people. 

“But you are a Democrat!” wailed the party leaders. 

“Tam,” assented the Governor calmly, ‘“‘and I intend to 
continue as a Democrat. However, that does not make me 
any the less an Indianian.’’ Whereupon he picked up a pin! 

So he continued; and not so long ago the Democrats of 
the state elected their delegates to the national convention 
at Baltimore and instructed them for Governor Marshall 
as Indiana’s choice for the Democratic nomination for 
president. That night the Governor had the great good 
fortune to miss a black eat by half a block when he was 
walking home. 

His serenity is marvelous. Nothing worries or vexes or 
fusses him. This is his philosophy: “What is to be will 
be. What you or I may do will neither prevent nor pro- 
mote [it. Whatever is is, and whatever is is right.” So 
he said nothing when they indorsed him for president, 
for his life has been ordered along the lines of that belief, 


They criticise him—and he smiles—and it never touches 
him! They praise him—and he smiles again and picks 
upapin! Hither heis to benominated by the Democrats 
at Baltimore or he is not. There’s no use worrying— 
and he doesn’t worry. 

Governor Marshall is an odd combination. When 
you laugh at him for avoiding the black cat he chides 
you gently: “You mustn’t laugh at my frailties. They 
do no one harm. They help me a lot.” 

He was married when he was forty-two—after his 
mother died. It is said of him that he was never sepa- 
rated from his mother overnight while she was alive, 
and that he has never been separated overnight from 
Mrs. Marshall in the sixteen years they have been 
married. There is a deep and abiding sentiment in 
this; but, also, there is a quivery little fear on the 
Governor’s part that “something will happen” if a 
stress of circumstances should separate him from Mrs. 
Marshall overnight. Still, the Governor is as unobtru- 
sive about his little peculiarities as he is about his 
manifest virtues. He always picks up his pins in a 
modest—even diffident—way; but he always picks 
them up! And when he throws his pinch of salt over 
his left shoulder he always makes sure it will not hit 
any person in the eye. 


Horse Sense 


abe es school-teacher was drilling her composition 
class in the relative value of words and phrases. 
The phrase ‘“‘horse sense” was discussed, and she told 
one of the boys to write a sentence containing that 
phrase. 

The boy labored for ten minutes and produced this: 
“My father didn’t lock the barn door, and he ain’t seen 
the horse sense.” : 


Roasting a Reporter 


Venue Fred Kelly first broke into Cleveland journal- 
ism he was put on police. One night he was sent 
to a big fire down on the flats. A reporter named Brown 
Was sent with him. The fire was a whale, and presently 
Brown disappeared. A wall had fallen and Kelly was 
sure Brown was under it. He rushed to the telephone 
and called up his city editor. 
“Say!” he shouted into the telephone; 
He’s burned up!” 
“What’s that?’ asked the city editor. 
“Brown is burned up, I tell you! He fell into the fire!” 
“All right,” said the city editor, hanging up the tele- 
phone. ‘‘I’ll send down another man.” 


“Brown is gone! 


Tagged for Fame 


ie YOUNG, of the navy, has a good many medals 
of various kinds, awarded him for his notable services. 
There was a dinner in San Francisco one night and Lucien 
attended in full-dress uniform, wearing his medals proudly 
displayed on his chest. : 

He rose to speak. After the applause had died away 
a man sitting in the rear of the hall shouted: “Lucien, 
where are you checked for?” 


Short and to the Point 


KANSAS CITY young lady of few words went to 
a dentist to have a tooth extracted. 
“Pull it!” she said to the dentist. 
“Allright,” replied the dentist. He applied the cocaine, 
adjusted his forceps and out came the tooth. 
“Want it?” he asked the young lady, holding the tooth 
before her. 
“Want it?” she exclaimed. 
Do you think I’m an Elk?” 


“Want it? What for? 


Fragile Father 


yaa traveling in Maine met a middle-aged farmer, 
who told him his father, aged ninety, was still on the 
farm where he was born. 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yep; pop’s close to ninety.” 

“Ts his health good?” 

“’Tain’t much now. He’s been complainin’ for a few 
months back.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T dunno; sometimes I think farmin’ don’t agree with 
him!” 


NATIONAL 
political 
convention 


is the official party 

smelter. Into it are dumped the results of all the strug- 
gling, fighting, intriguing, maneuvering, bluffing, buying, 
selling, intimidating, coaxing, coercing, cajolery, shouting, 
claiming, manipulating, predicting and piffle of the months 
or years devoted to the preliminary campaigns; and out 
of it comes, in more or less refined shape, the material 
which will pay dividends or bring disaster to the party 
fathering the convention. 

A national convention is supposed to represent the 
expressed will of the people, to sublimate the various 
elements of the preliminaries and to present the finished 
product in its nominations as the result of its collective 
and deliberate wisdom. There have been conventions 
in the past when the nominations were attained after the 
conventions met and were the result of politics played and 
combinations made; but of late years the results of the 
conventions of both the great political parties have been 
foregone conclusions. The latest convention where there 
was any considerable doubt as to the nominee in either 
great party was the Democratic national convention of 1896, 
when Mr. Bryan, by virtue of a speech and a psychological 
condition, won the nomination for himself. There was 
opposition to McKinley in 1896, but no person conversant 
with the facts had any idea that McKinley would not be 
nominated. He was renominated without opposition in 
1900 and Roosevelt had no opposition in 1904. There 
was some demonstration against Taft in 1908, but his 
nomination was a certainty long before the convention 
met. So was Bryan’s nomination in 1900 and in 1908, and 
also Parker’s nomination in 1904—though other names 
were presented to that convention. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Oligarchy Disguised as Democracy 


HE reason for this unanimity in the conventions is 

found in the expertness of the preliminary campaigns. 
In each instance the convention, except the Democratic 
convention of 1896, was merely a registering machine for 
the work done before the convention. The delegates did 
not come with open minds to deliberate and pick the 
candidate best qualified, by reasons of politics and policy, 
to be the candidate. Instead, they came with closed 
minds—minds effectually closed by the men who had 
been promoting the leading candidates, and tied up with 
instructions or promises that could not be broken. 

It seems likely that this year there will be a return—in 
a measure, at least—to the old, free-for-all convention, 
where the results will not be foregone conclusions, and 
where there will be opportunity for politics while the con- 
ventions are in session. Still, even when the result of a 
national convention is known in advance, the convention 
itself is one of our greatest national shows, viewed merely 
as a spectacle; and the preliminaries are interesting and 
instructive. 

The politics of the United States, for a good many 
years, has been conducted on the convention basis—that 
is, the people have been supposed to select delegates to 
conventions at caucuses, or to confide that duty to the 
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various political 
committees. A 
gradual change ‘is 
in process—a 
change that will eventually place the selection of 
delegates to conventions directly in the hands of 
the people or, when earried to its logical conclu- 
sion, will give the people the direct nomination of 
the candidates and eliminate the convention system. 

This change has been effected in various states 
to some degree, but the convention system, with 
local modifications, prevails in a majority of the 
states. It is a complex system. The smallest sub- 
division selects its delegates to the convention held 
by the next larger subdivision, and so on up—that 
is, the town or ward sends delegates to the county 
or city convention, and the county or city conven- 
tion sends delegates to the district convention 
which, in turn, sends delegates to the state conven- 
tion; and the state convention either sends all the 
state delegates or picks the delegates at large to 
the national convention. Interwoven with this 
is the committee.. The town has its committee, 
and so have the county and the district and the 
state. Conventions are supposed to select the com- 
mittee members, but in many instances the com- 
mittees select the convention members. Thus it 
will be seen that the system, oftener than not, is 
about as far from being a popular expression as it can be. 

Leaving the smaller subdivisions out of consideration, 
the state committee is selected by the delegates from each 
of the districts assembled in the state convention. The 
basis of representation varies in certain localities; but a 
state committee, for purposes of illustration, may be 
said to consist of one committeeman for each state sena- 
torial or congressional district. A national committee 
consists of one member from each state and territory. 
These are selected by the delegates to the national con- 
vention—that is, the delegates hand in the names of the 
man selected for them by the persons interested in being 
national committeemen. Membership of a national com- 
mittee is purely an honorary affair, and not important 
except in cases where there are many contests for seats 
in the convention by protesting delegations. Usually a° 
dozen or so of the national committeemen run things and 
the others acquiesce. 

Once in four years the national committee comes to life. 
Between campaigns it is a moribund institution that does 
not meet and has no functions, except the recommendation 
of men for jobs by individual members and such keeping 
track of things as the chairman may deem necessary or 
expedient. Along about October, in the year before a 
presidential election, the chairman of the national com- 
mittee issues a call for a meeting of this committee to decide 
upon a convention city. That meeting is usually held in 
Washington, and it is the custom for the party in power to 
hold its committee meeting first, just as the party in 
power is supposed to hold its nominating convention 
first. The newspapers carry the call for the meeting, 
and the cities that desire to entertain the convention 
begin to lay plans to get a majority of the committee to 
vote for them. 


McCUTCHEOWN 


Still, it Flatters a Lot of 
Men to be Alternates 


There are several considerations in the namin 
national convention city. One is accessibility. A 
is hotel accommodations and a convention hall. — 
is political geography. The greatest, the most 
reason for sending a national convention to a city 
ever, is money. How much will the city put upt 
defray the expenses of the convention and to help i 
the campaign? National committees exact first, fri 
city that entertains the convention, a hall, s 
decorated, free of expense, and a guaranty of al 
legitimate expenses. These comprise about twent 
sand or twenty-five thousand dollars. All money ij 
of the amount can be used for the campaign. If: 
rivalry between cities can be incited the chances for’ 
much money are made greater. The men whi rt 
contribute to the local fund are the men in each ci 
will get the most benefit from the convention eri 
the hotelkeepers and the railroads, the stree 
and the saloonkeepers, and all those who have rece 
into which the delegates and the crowds of visi 
supposed to drop money. The Democrats have ) 
this more skillfully than the Republicans of late 
They got a large sum from Denver four years ago { 
have a large sum from Baltimore this year. ‘ 


in the winter of the year preceding the national conv 
There may be contests to be settled for membershi 
committee, but the real question is where the conjt 
is going and what inducements are offered. \ 
comes down to selling the convention to the highestit 

The committee decides on a date, 


Conventions Awarded to the Highest 


mittee to tell of the advantages thei10 
possess. These speeches.do not, 


go much into the sordid money side)! 
are merely the fireworks. They tel)! 
hotel accommodations, of the ac 
of the sterling Democracy or Repub 
of. the city and state, of the ma [ 
advantages of a sentimental nat i 
accrue to the candidate who is so i¢jt! 
as to be nominated in their hospit le 
patriotic midst. Ib 

All the time the committee kno 
where the biggest money is, and thr! 
speak much louder than any worc0 
orators. Still, it would never do to 
selection without giving a hearin)! 
comers; and all comers are heard VW 
committeemen sit uneasily and wait/¢ 
for the men who have made the bigi* 
safest guaranty. After the city is des! 
a subcommittee is named to make } 
ments and another to draft the offi? 
This call is the document that mie 


i 
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; rally Conceals the Name of rs: 


tion valid. It stipulates how many delegates there 
‘from each state, territory and colonial possession, 
se delegates shall be elected and when, and gives 
ormation and instructions. It also contains a 
ph that says all credentials of delegates must be in 
ds of the secretary of the national committee by a 
‘date, and also all notices of contests, including 
ts of the grounds for such contests. 
‘subcommittee on arrangements opens a _ head- 
isin the convention city and works with the local 
tee in getting things ready, keeps a sharp lookout 
lection of the guaranty fund, and fusses round 
2 time comes for the meeting of the full national 
jee to hear contests and to make up the temporary 
|elegates for the convention. Right here is where 
jional committee enjoys its brief season of real 
nce. It is charged with the responsibility of mak- 
temporary roll of delegates for the convention. 
porary roll of delegates may mean the success of 
‘didate or the defeat of another. It is the vital 
| the preliminaries, and may easily be the most 
;2g in the fortunes of a party or its defeat. 
ample, suppose there has been a fight between two 
(delegates to the convention—a fight carried into 
| the states and fought out in state conventions or 
iries. These factional fights are much more bitter 
y other political battles, and there are always 
that the apparent victors are victors because of 
tollusion, or some other high crime or misdemeanor. 
| business of the national committee, sitting as a 
| determine the basic membership of the conven- 
jaear the claims of the contestants and to decide 
\s of delegates shall be seated. 


“he Invention of the Steam Roller 


| mimittee has not the deciding voice in these mat- 
(ol course. The convention is the judge of the 
‘ions of its own members, but the committee has 
! usly important first voice; and when it makes 
ary roll that temporary roll usually stands in sub- 
orm as the permanent roll of the convention. The 
e hears the evidence, listens to the arguments and 
1) the roll. A great deal depends on the friendliness 
mmittee for any candidate who may be in the 
yur years ago, at Chicago, Postmaster-General 
(s, then campaign manager for Mr. Taft, had 
5 ‘aution to sew up a majority of the members 
publican national committee, aided by the influ- 
tT. Roosevelt, for Mr. Taft, who was Mr. Roose- 
: _ for president. The committee performed 
‘for Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Taft. 
ad been a fantastic campaign against Taft which 
s the campaign of the allies. This campaign 
3 ducted along the old and time-tried lines of 
1g candidates in order to get favorite-son support 
|States. They had several candidates and a 
ng delegates. Hitchcock had his lawyers 
d whenever a contesting delegation or its 
appealed his friends on the national com- 
@ majority —made short work of the contest- 
the Taft men on the temporary roll without 
_4t was this performance that originated the 
Toller methods.” ‘“How’d you make out?” 
r of the leader of the anti-Taft contestants 
né out of the room where the national committee 
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was sitting. The man threw up his hands in dis- 
gust. “Huh!” hesaid. “We didn’t have a chance— 
Hitchcock ran the steam roller over us!” 

Hitchcock kept the steam roller running over all 
contestants, and none but Taft men were put on 
guard wherever there was a contest. To be sure, 
there wasn’t enough opposition to defeat Mr. Tart. 
but Hitchcock was taking no chances. The business 
of the committee was to make the temporary roll, 
and Hitchcock’s business was to have the committee 
make the temporary roll as he wanted it made— 
which was what happened. 

The theory of this is that the national committee, 
being in charge of the convention, must provide some 
sort of a list of delegates with which to begin busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as credentials are filed with the com- 
mittee and all notices of contests made there, the 
committee does the preliminary sifting and hands to 
the convention its list of delegates who appear to be 
the legal delegates on the face of the returns and 
credentials filed with the committee. This is the 
theory; but, of course, contesting delegates are 
entitled to take their cases before the credentials 
committee of the convention, or to the floor of the 
convention itself, on appeal from the decision of the 
credentials committee. This often happens—but it 
often does not happen too. In many cases the con- 
testants, having been thrown out by the national 
committee and thrown out again by the credentials 
committee, quit in disgust. In most cases the creden- 
tials committee, having in charge the making of 
the permanent roll of the convention, accepts the 

work of the national committee and adopts the temporary 
roll as the permanent roll—and there youare! Persistent 
contestants often get as far as the floor of the convention 
hall, where they usually get the hook for the third and last 
time; for the convention, in all ordinary cases, supports 
the report of the credentials committee just as the creden- 
tials committee supports the temporary roll of the national 
committee. If contestants have an unusually meritorious 
case a compromise is sometimes made by allowing both the 
sitting delegates and the contestants half a vote each, which 
salves wounded feelings and doesn’t affect the general 
result. 

These national committee meetings are in progress for a 
few days—or, if there are many contests, for a fortnight— 
before the convention is scheduled to meet. Meantime the 
hall is getting its finishing touches, the final hotel arrange- 
ments are made, the decorations are put up, the pictures of 
former big chiefs of the party that is to hold the convention 
are swung out, state headquarters and individual head- 
quarters are labeled, and by the Friday before the Tuesday 
on which all national eon- 
ventions open the crowd 
begins to get in. 

The outward and visible 
signs of a national conven- 
tion are interesting and 
noisy. The inward and 
determining factors are 
noiseless and invisible. The 
delegates, most of whom are 
to do exactly what they are 
told to do, come in with 
bands and marching clubs. 
Badges blossom on every 
man’s chest. Headquarters 
are thronged. Candidates 
for place hold receptions in 
outerrooms and conferences 
ininnerrooms. By Sunday 
the hotel lobbies are jammed 
and there is a hullabaloo 
that is deafening. Excited 
men talk excited politics. 
Inside information can be 
had of any bootblack for the 
asking or without it. Hot 
tips are scattered broadcast. 
Wise men affect to be wiser 
than they are; but back of 
it all there are men who have 
the entire situation in hand, 
and they are pulling the 
wires. It is not usual for 
candidates for the presi- 
dency to be on the ground. 
Candidates for the vice- 
presidency are always there; 
for, after a president is 
selected, the vice-president 
usually becomes a question 
of geography, not fitness. 
In the caseof a cut-and-dried 
convention, like those since 
1896, the politics is all pre- 
liminary to the convention. 
In a convention like some of 


The Hotel Lobbies are Jammed and There is a 
Hullabaloo That is Deafening 
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the earlier ones, when there were several ballots and a 
compromise candidate was named, the politics is actually 
at convention time. 

Still, the managers must be constantly on the watch. 
Anything is likely to break in the few days just before a 
convention. The essential thing is to keep the instructed 
and favorable delegates rounded up; to hold them in line 
until the actual work of nominating is at hand. Then 
there need be no more worry, for on the floor of a conven- 
tion hall the instructed delegates always obey instructions. 
The candidates are informed of every move by telephone 
and by telegraph. They are consulted frequently. Their 
consent is asked. In 1900, at Philadelphia, Mark Hanna 
did not accede to the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
for vice-president until he had ealled up McKinley on the 
long-distance telephone—which he did at the old Stratford 
Hotel—and had advised with McKinley about it. 


The Choice of Presiding Officials 


it IS the province of the national committee to select the 

temporary officers of the convention—the ch airman, sec- 
retary, clerks of various kinds, and other essential portions 
of the machinery. In the case of a convention like the one 
of 1904, where Roosevelt was nominated, or the Denver 
convention of 1908, where Bryan was nominated, the can- 
didate made a careful choice of the presiding officials, both 
temporary and permanent. Inasmuch as the first organi- 
zation must be temporary, so that the convention may itself 
decide on its permanent organization—that is, in order 
that that fiction may be carried out—this gives a chance 
for two keynote speeches, one by the temporary chairman 
and one by the permanent chairman. It is usual to select 
prominent party men who are good keynoters to make these 
speeches and to preside. The candidates and the party 
managers always take the precaution to know exactly what 
these orators will say. If thereis a contest by several candi- 
dates with votes the question of a presiding official is of 
the utmost importance; and, after the convention is tem- 
porarily organized, there is a fight before the committee on 
permanent organization to secure this advantage. The 
chairman selected is usually inoffensive to all, has good 
lungs and is safe as to sentiment. If he doesn’t know how 
to run the convention there are plenty of able seamen 
round who will run it for him. Indeed, they will run it 
whether he knows how or not! 

There are two kinds of conventions—the convention 
where the candidate is determined in advance and the con- 
vention where the candidate is selected on the ground. 
Unless there are enough instructed or pledged delegates to 
nominate some one man before the convention opens, thus 
making the convention merely a ratification meeting for 
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Morning 
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Here are some fine 
morning Eats for Miss 
Business. 


Here are the Eats 
that are always ready 
to serve and that taste 
delicious. 
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Toasties 


—the crisped bits of 
toasted Indian Corn; 
delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appe- 
tizing. 

Serve them for your 
breakfast to-morrow 
morning. 


You'll probably 
serve them again, and 
again, for— 
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the work the politicians have done in 
securing delegates for the man who is to be 
named, the nomination of a candidate for 
president depends largely on the skill, 
persuasiveness and resources of his friends 
who are on the ground. The Republican 
candidate is nominated by a majority vote, 
but the Democratic candidate requires 
two-thirds. If candidates are so multiplied 
that no one has the required number of 
votes on the first, second or third ballot 
the time for hurried manipulation is at 
hand. Then is when the combinations are 
made. If it so happens the leading men 
have delegates who will not desert, and not 
enough strength can be secured to add to 
these firm supporters, the politics of it is to 
find some man who can unite all the other 
elements in the convention and get enough 
votes to nominate him. Adjournments are 
often taken to bring men together and to 
argue with supporters of weaker candidates 
or labor with them in other ways. 

The delegates have little to say as a mass. 
Almost always a state delegation is con- 
trolled by one or two men. Astute leaders 
tie up their delegations with the unit rule 
where they ean, which makes it imperative 
for the delegation to vote as a majority of 
the delegation decides. 'These men who 
control are the men with whom the ma- 
nipulation is done. They can throw their 
delegates where they will, for the delegates 
are usually political henchmen who are 
accustomed to do what their leaders tell 
them. So, when you get right down to it, 
in a convention where there are a number 
of candidates and a contest, the men 
who do the nominating actually are not 
the delegates as a whole, but the few 
delegates who control the delegates—the 
leaders of the delegations—and, back of 
them and more powerful, a few men who 
are national leaders and who can influence 
the men who, as state leaders, control the 
individual members of the delegations. 

This sort of thing has not occurred for a 
good many years in either the Democratic 
or Republican national conventions, be- 
cause, for the most part, those conventions 
have been merely ratification meetings. 
The results were known long before the 
convention met. In 1896 there was a bolt 
on the free-silver question from the Repub- 
lican national convention at St. Louis. 
Mr. Bryan, who was nominated by the 
Democrats at Chicago later, was at that 
convention working as a reporter. It was 
the plan of the bolting Republicans and of 
some of the Democrats to force the Dem- 
ocratic convention to nominate Henry M. 
Teller, of Colorado, a senator and a 
Republican, who had led the bolt from the 
Republican convention. Bland, of Mis- 
souri, was the leading Democratic candi- 
date. This plan went so far that Teller 
buttons were secured and stored in the 
Palmer House in Chicago, where they may 
be yet. Then Mr. Bryan went to the 
Chicago convention, made a fight for 
recognition, made his cross-of-gold and 
crown-of-thorns speech—and all the polit- 
ical plans were upset, including some plans 
in which Mr. Bryan was to take part. 


Badges and Glory for All 


e 

Since that convention there has been no 
uncertainty as to the outcome of any 
national convention, either Republican or 
Democratic, so far as the candidate for 
president has been concerned; and the 
politics of the conventions has been con- 
fined to platforms and such smaller details. 
This year there is promise of some bigger 
politics. Certainly there are enough can- 
didates to warrant the hope of something 
more than ratification meetings. 

National conventions, of late years, have 
always opened at noon on Tuesdays. This 
gives the delegates a chance to put in a 
week at the work they are expected to do, 
provided there are no delays, and get back 
the following Monday morning to take up 
the dull routine and tell the homefolks all 
about it. Precedent is always observed, 
even in the details of opening the con- 
ventions with prayer. One day a Roman 
Catholic bishop or priest makes the prayer. 
Another day a Methodist or a Baptist or 
an Episcopalian conducts the service; and 
another day a rabbi is invited to solicit 
divine guidance for the forthcoming labors. 

Conventions are held in great halls. The 
delegates are seated in the body of the hall, 
with the alternates back of them. This is 
a pleasing custom of national conventions. 
Each delegate has an alternate. The alter- 
nate has no functions except to wear a 
badge and garner such reflected glory as he 
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may. Still, it flatters a lot of men to be 
alternates. Besides, it gets them into the 
convention. There are doorkeepers, also, 
and assistant sergeants-at-arms by the 
score, and many other brands of minor 
officials, all of whom have badges. The 
reporters have badges. So do the dele- 
gates and the committeemen. The most 
bebadged institution in the world is a 
national political convention in the United 
States. Standards are erected in the por- 
tion of the hall given over to the delegates, 
each standard bearing the name of a state. 
The delegates sit beneath the standards. 
The standards are useful for that purpose. 
Also they are useful when a trial at a stam- 
pede comes and the enthusiastic delegates 
tear them up and march round the hall 
with them. They do this three or four 
times in each convention. It is very affect- 
ing, and about as spontaneous and effective 
as a slap on the wrist. 

When the time comes for opening the 
convention the chairman of the national 
committee, wearing a large gold badge, raps 
for order and says a few kind words about 
his party in convention assembled and the 
principles of the same. Then the prayer 
comes. After that some local celebrity 
always gives the presiding official a gavel, 
and the call for the convention, issued by 
the national committee, is read. This tells 
the delegates ‘why they are there and is 
listened to with scant attention. 


Nothing Left to Chance 


After the call has been read the chair- 
man of the national committee announces 
that the national committee has selected 
the Honorable Bejinkus J. Bejinks for 
temporary chairman, and some selected 
delegate moves the convention ratify the 
choice of the national committee. The 
question is put—the ayes have it, and 
the temporary chairman is escorted from 
the chair where he has been sitting, trying 
to look unconscious of the great honor about 
to be thrust upon him, and is received with 
cheers! 

Lest there should be any mistake or any 
incident that might destroy the harmony 
of the proceedings, all the formal motions 
have been provided with official sponsors 
long before the convention meets—that 
is, there are certain motions that must be 
made, like the motion moving the ratifica- 
tion by the convention of the committee’s 
choice for temporary chairman. These 
motions have been written out and handed 
to various men among the delegates, who 
get a little brief publicity by rising and 
making the particular motion assigned to 
them. There is nothing haphazard about 
it. Every little motion has a maker of its 
own, picked out days before and carefully 
instructed where and when to inject himself 
into the proceedings. 

The temporary chairman gets his speech 
off his chest. Usually it isa speech about an 
hour long and always it is a glowing tribute 
to the achievements of the party in con- 
ventionassembled. It praises past perform- 
ances and predicts future achievements. 
Nobody listens much, for it is a cut-and- 
dried affair and is on the streets in the 
“extras”? even before it is begun! How- 
ever, it is always safe and non-incendiary, 
having been carefully revised by some of 
the skilled revisers of the party. No 
temporary or permanent chairman is al- 
lowed to produce any new thought. They 
must keep in the old and time-tried grooves 
and they always do. If there was any 
danger that they wouldn’t they would not 
be selected. 

When the temporary chairman has 
ceased keynoting he submits a list of 
temporary officers for the convention, con- 
sisting of secretaries, clerks, messengers, 
and so on, said list having been prepared 
by the national committee also. The dele- 
gate scheduled to make that motion moves 
that this list be adopted, and itis. Then 
the delegate who has been selected to put in 
the resolution adopting the rules of the past 
convention presents his resolution, which is 
also adopted; and the delegate who has 
the resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of the committees performs. In 
order that there may be no mistake the 
temporary chairman has been furnished 
with a list showing the resolutions that will 
be offered and the men who will offer them. 
His business is to recognize none other; 
and he refuses to do so—thus proving how 
the voice of the people prevails! 

The roll is called and each delegation is 
expected to hand in the names of its chosen 
and favorite sons for the committees on 


credentials, permanent organization 
and order of business, and r 
Each state, territory and possessio 
delegation in the convention has o' 
ber on each of these committees, 
selections have been carefully mad 
viséed by the national committee, a) 
chairmen are selected for the comn 
with equal care. All the committee 
to do is to vote as they are told 
about five minutes, somebody moy 
rollcall be dispensed with and the 
handed in, which is done; and the ex 
tion adjourns until noon the nom 

give the committees time to ope 
I have explained the working of t} 
dentials committee. It has the fin 
on the preliminary work of the nz 
committee in making up the tem; 
roll. It hears persistent contests, - 
entic 


decision and gives the right to 
contestants to appeal to the conv: 
usually O. K.’s the work of the nationa 
mittee and urges the adoption of th 
porary roll as the permanent roll, 
is a big fight, and much depends on 
ing of certain delegations, the cred 
committee may become very impe 
but if, as has happened in the last 
years, the results of the conve 
discounted the credentials committ 
much to do. ; 

The committee on permanent or 
tion is told whom the powers have 
on as permanent chairman and | 
Also it usually decides to make th 
porary organization of the convent 
the lesser offices permanent—as it 
instructed to do. a 

The resolutions committee prepat 
platform—that is, the resolutions 
mittee takes such platforms as hay 
prepared and reprepares them. 
various members, selected beforehant 
drafts of platforms ready —drafts thd 
been submitted to the powers and 
man who is to be nominated if the ide 
that person is assured, as has been t} 
since 1896. Great stress is laid 0) 
forms by conventions. They are su) 
to be the official announcement of tk 
ciples of the party that adopts them 
candidates are supposed to stand 0) 
and the party to operate in accordan | 
their declarations. Platforms 
fetishes, but they are mightily i impor 
convention-time. 

Always there is much discusmind 
tariff plank and the financial pla‘. 
notable platform fight was that 
Louis in 1896 when the Repub 
declared for the single gold sta 
large number of statesmen h 
credit for writing that plank and for} 
it in the platform. In all the con 
since 1896 the candidates have dt 
the important parts of the platforr 
example, no one knew the exact tu 
the money plank in the Demoera 
form adopted at Kansas City in 19 
a personal messenger from 
brought down the text from 
did any one know the exact tel 
“paramount” imperialism plank 


Back:-Action Platform Le 


The various drafts of the plati« 
submitted to the committee, ane 
gone over and changed and 
put into language that can be 
ways. This takes hours and 
there is a hotly contested po 
mittee may sit all night or fo 
Usually, however, there are 
strong men on the commit 
arranged—who dominate the 
members by sheer force of pr 
intellect, and get what has be 
upon in advance. Sometim 
mittee does what it wants to 
times out of ten it does what 
want it to do. Each party hb 
two who is a professional platforn 
and who can say a lot of things in 
that can be construed in va 
There is no call for explicitness 
platform. What is needed 
broad enough so all can find 
it to tie to. A platform must 
to all men—and then some—ai 
usually are. The scheme is to 
thing that will catch votes and 
willrepel votes—nothing, furth 
will embarrass even the most 
candidates. P 

The credentials committee Te! 
permanent roll at the begin 
second day’s session. If there 
that are to be fought out in the 


'y are fought out then. Finally the 
manent roll is adopted and the com- 
tee on permanent organization names 
| permanent chairman—also carefully 
eted weeks in advance. The regulation 
is made; the permanent chairman 
iosen and he makes his speech, which is 
1 a keynote affair. Then the hono- 
7 vice-presidents are named, each dele- 
/on handing in one name, also selected 
1 due care and consideration, gentle- 
|: who need a little coaxing to keep them 
/ne. 
he rules are adopted, the national com- 
emen named, and any other business 
» may be up is considered. At this 
¢ usually, in Republican conventions, 
| question of representation from the 
: states is threshed out and always 
)inued as originally devised. In Demo- 
ie national conventions this is about 
‘time when Col. James M. Guffey, of 
asylvania, is thrown out. 
jnese things disposed of, the convention 
jahead of it its work of prime impor- 
je—adoption of the platform and the 
ing of a candidate. 
jie first business is the reading of the 
orm. There may be a minority report 


by some strong-lunged chairman, is 
sted with a whoop. 

fe usual proportion of spectators to 
‘ates at a national convention is about 
!oectators to each delegate. Sometimes 
is higher than that. For example, ina 
seating fifteen thousand there will be 
ir more than a thousand delegates and 
my alternates, who are only spectators 
‘at; and the rest will be newspaper 
ters, officials and lookers-on. The 
ties are always crowded. Sometimes 
gsalleries do strange stunts. Women 
parasols or flags in efforts to cause a 
oede for some candidate or other. The 
juse at the presentation of the names 
ndidates has come to be a matter of 
‘ance. When they tried to stampede 
can convention in Chicago, four 
| ago, the applause lasted more than 


IEN I left school twenty-eight years 
go, age twenty, I became connected 
1 newspaper in a large city as a cub 
er. At forty-five, which was three 
‘ago, I was still employed by the same 

as one of its associate editors. 
'g those twenty-five years I had made 
iy good salary most of the time, but 
ot saved a cent except in the way of a 
) 1ousand-dollar life-insurance policy — 
( showed neither judgment nor sense. 
lorty-five I had a wife and three chil- 
fepending on me, and as I was getting 
1n years I began, for the first time in 
e, to think seriously of the future. 
) here was but little chance in my field 
1 T for much success, but unfortunately 


{ most of my friends who had started 
11e, many of whom were now well-to- 
al prominent in various walks of life. 
1e retrospect I could see that I had 
4 excellent opportunities which they 
jasped, and slowly but surely the fact 
upon me that, sooner or later, my 
be given to a younger man. 
| fty—and perhaps before that time — 
,unts against a man in newspaper 
‘10 matter how efficient he may be. 

«te I was thirty I had several chances 
to other lines of work, but as I was 


7. But the older I became the fewer 
€ opportunities that came to me 
|? More I dreaded making a change, 
wie y increased and likewise my 

8. At forty-five the matter began 
‘me greatly, and I fell asleep night 
trying to evolve some plan by 
ould get out of the drudgery of 
work and into something where 
‘I should delve the better it would 
There have been thousands of 
ame predicament, and there will 
S more in the years to come. 


What a Newspaper Man Did With It 
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an hour. There was nothing about it but 
a long-drawn attempt to make noise. 

Nominating oratory is all of the same 
brand. The roll is called. Unless Ala- 
bama has a candidate, Alabama gives way 
to some other state farther down the list, 
and the man selected to make the first 
nominating speech goes to the rostrum. He 
carefully conceals the name of his candidate 
until he has spilled all his eulogium for his 
man. Then he names him and the dele- 
gates for him cheer as long as they are able, 
the galleries assisting and the band playing 
to help out. This goes along until all the 
nominating speeches and the seconding 
speeches have been made. Then comes the 
ballot. 

Serious talk about the vice-presidential 
candidate does not begin until the presi- 
dential candidate is decided upon. The 
availability of many men is canvassed, but 
nothing much is done until a man has been 
named for president. Then there is the 
question of geography to be considered, for 
it is always well to select a candidate for 
vice-president who may carry some state 
considered doubtful. Also, the presidential 
candidate may have some preference—and 
usually has. Nobody knew the man to be 
nominated for vice-president at Denver 
four years ago until Mr. Bryan telephoned 
in from Lincoln, Nebraska. Then every- 
body knew the candidate would be John 
W. Kern, of Indiana. Conversely, every- 
body but Mr. Taft knew, on the day Mr. 
Taft was nominated, that there was a plan 
to nominate James S. Sherman for vice- 
president with him; and when Mr. Taft 
heard of it he was so glad he was out of the 
woods that he consented enthusiastically — 
which was graceful of him, for Sherman 
would have been nominated even if Mr. 
Taft had protested. 

After the candidates are nominated 
committees are appointed to notify them 
and receive their formal acceptances; then 
the convention adjourns. Presently the 
notifications are made, the candidates 
accept and on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in the following November, 
the people do the rest. 


I began to look round me in my rambles 
through the city and to scan closely the 
opportunities offered in newspaper adver- 
tisements. It is wonderful what a man can 
see who uses his eyes, and it is surprising 
what he will not see even if his eyesight is 
of the best. It all depends upon the man. 

Since the early days of my reportorial 
work I had frequently taken my lunch in 
a restaurant not far from the office. Years 
ago it had done a prosperous business, but 
for some reason or other this had gradually 
dwindled. The first owner had died and 
his family had sold out to aman who appar- 
ently did not do so well. Ina couple of 
years he had retired and some one else had 
taken his place. Since then the place had 
kept changing hands until the business 
had become practically nothing. Finally 
the last man got out and the establishment 
had stood closed for three months. That 
was early in August, three years ago. 

As I passed the old place one day I 
stopped in front of it to light my cigar. All 
at once I seemed to see in the old restaurant 
building an opportunity of some kind that 
for the moment I could not exactly fathom. 
Then the thought suddenly struck me— 
why not take that place over, build it up 
to what it once was and make a success of 
it? Why not, indeed! Then I grinned at 
the apparent foolishness of such a thing. 
What did I know about the restaurant 
business? What did I know about any 
business except the one in which I had 
passed my whole life? 

But the idea would not down. I took a 
good look at the deserted building and then 


EVENING POST 


Effort vs. Instinct 


BrFort is like a man in the street, plodding de- 

viously through traffic to his work. Jnstinct is 
like a bird in the sky flying straight and free to the goal 
of its desire. 

Peta yi: principle of personal control around which the 
Virtuolo is built—the principle which zs the Virtuolo— 
is to eliminate Effort and /iberate Instinct—the instinct 
for musical expression. 


Heretofore, where personal expression has been per- 
mitted at all by player pianos, the whole tendency has 
been to control the playing by mechanism which demands 
constant Mental Effort of the player. Not so with the 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


It attains musical expression by eliminating Effort and 
also by allying itself with your Instinct. 

As you sit at the Virtuolo, about to start the roll, 
you are like the virtuoso seated at his instrument, 
thinking, not of how he will attack the keys, but of 
harmonies rising like pictures in his mind, cadences 
like iridescent visions, which conjure forth his gift — 
the universal human gift of Musical Instinct. 

There are four sensitive buttons beneath your fingers, 
but you do not think of them. Remembering how this 
same piece affected you when last you heard it, you are 
now aflame with anticipation. 

Could this possibly be, if, instead of instinct, you 
were about to put forth effort — Effort, which is like 
a man plodding deviously to his work? 


Hear the Virtuolo and play it yourself either at your 
dealer’s store or in your own home, on approval. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


The Virtuolo, in the famous pure-toned Hallet & Davis Piano, favorite 
of composers and artists, endorsed by Liszt, Johann Strauss, Mary Garden, 
and many others, in Colonial, Arts-and-Crafts, Library and other designs, 
$750 upwards. In the artistic Conway Piano $575 upwards. 


Lexington 
Player Pianos as low as $450. 


Terms, three years to pay if desired. 
Send for full information about the Virtuolo and our easy buying plan. 


crossed to the opposite side of the street, 
where it was shady, and gazed at it again, 
much to the surprise of several friends who 
happened to pass that way. The building 
was an old-timer, two and a half stories high, 
with a large double front. Although it 
stood on a side street there was much travel 
past it during the day and early evening, 
and the possibilities appeared to be good if 
only the crowd could once more be drawn 
into the place. It was advertised for rent 
by a real-estate broker whom I knew well, 


Your name and address on a post-card addressed to Dept. 10, Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co.,146 Boylston Street, Boston, will bring you this information. 
Mail the post-card today, before you have a chance to forget about it. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


BOSTON NEWYORK Established 1839 NEWARK TOLEDO 


The biggest 
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Anywhere—any time — 


the best of company— 


minutes in Havana’ 


Nothing like the success 
of this delightful blend 
has ever happened before. 


Wonderfully fine Havana 
with the old-fashioned Connec- 
ticut broad-leaf wrapper. 


Join the Preferencia enthu- 
siasts—they have solved the 
cigar problem. | 


La Preferencia brand is 
sold in more places in the 
United States than any other 
cigar. 


A variety of sizes—and Preferencia 
quality is always the same. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue 


Notice who 
Smoke Them | happen. I had made up my mind, after an 


New York 


and as I walked toward the office I deter- 
mined to call on him and see what would 


acquaintance with the old place off and on 
for twenty-five years, that I could make it 
go once more. I had no money. Perhaps 
I could raise a hundred dollars or so, but 
that would be about my limit. I would see 
the agent anyhow. 

I dropped in on him the following day. 
The place, I learned, was for rent at $83.34 
amonthinadvance. Thestockand fixtures 
were worth $350 and were in fair condition. 
The building needed paint and paper and 
other repairs, which the lessee would have 
to look after. The only thing the landlord 
would do would be to keep the roof in order. 
The real-estate man wanted to know if 
I was interested in a friend who wished to 
rent the building. When I told him that 
I was thinking of taking it myself he 
laughed outright. He said, however, that 
he would like to rent the property to me, 
but hinted that the restaurant business was 
a very risky one to go into unless I knew 
something about it and he wassureI did not. 

When I told him I was serious about the 
matter and had little or no money he still 
advised me not to attempt to do a thing 
at which so many others had failed. But 
when I persisted he promised to do what he 
could to help me. He gave me the keys, 
and suggested that I go and take a look 
through the property and then come back 
and talk to him. 


Looking Over the Ground 


Itook them. It was a very hot day, and 
the place at first view looked dingy and 
dirty and certainly not very inviting. The 
first floor was fitted with an oyster bar, and 


a good-sized mirror hung on the wall back 


of it. There were a dozen tables, fifty or 
sixty bentwood chairs, a steam chest appar- 
ently in good condition, two large coffee 
urns and a water heater, besides a cashier’s 
desk and a cigar case with a money regis- 
ter attached. The floor was covered with 
linoleum, which seemed in pretty good con- 
dition. The room, which was about thirty 
by. thirty, needed paint and paper, and 
needed them badly. 

The gas fixtures I saw at once would 
require repairs; but after they had been 
mended and cleaned they would probably 
do for a while, until better ones could be 
procured. Back of the restaurant proper 
was a kitchen—about thirty by twelve— 
which contained two coal ranges, one large 
and the other small, and a gas range. The 
large range required new firebrick and tops, 
but the other two appeared to be all right. 
The kitchen also needed paint and the 
skylight new glass. A lot of dishes and 
cutlery were piled upon the tables, together 
with tablecloths and napkins. There was 
no yard attached to the house, but a wide 
alley, in filthy condition, led to the street. 

A rather neat hardwood stairway in front 
took me upstairs. On the second floor 
were two good-sized dining rooms, which 
had been used by ladies, as I remembered; 
and a pantry and a smaller dining room 
that could be opened in an emergency. The 
floors were fairly well carpeted. Twelve 
or fourteen tables and a number of chairs 
occupied the rooms, and the pantry con- 
tained dishes, silverware and some table 
linen. A dumbwaiter connected the first 
and the second floors. Everything was 
dusty and dirty, but the place looked to me 
to have possibilities. 

The third floor was the attic and was 
divided into three rooms, with nothing in 
them but a cot and a couple of chests. The 
property had originally been two dwellings 
and was very old. I did not go into the 
cellar on this first visit, but I spent an hour 
going through the building, examining 
everything as closely as possible. 

I knew a waiter in a near-by restaurant 
where I went occasionally for my lunch, 
and I decided to get him to go round with 
me the next day and see what he thought 
of the place as a venture. My waiter friend 
knew the house well, for he had worked 
there off and on for a number of years. As 
we went through it he told me that for 
several years it had been neglected by its 
owners, who had failed to cater to the class 
of people who would most naturally have 
patronized it. He said if it should be run 
with the idea of catering to such custom 
by a man who would give to the venture 
the best that was in him, it could, he felt 
sure, be made to pay again. If only he had 
the money or friends to help him, he said, 
he would be more than willing to take the 
risk himself. 


May 


He told me the greatest trouble iy 
ning a restaurant was with the coo 
waiters. Asa rule they were unrelia 
apt to leave on the slightest provocati 
as they usually had little difficult 
ting other places. They would o 
away unexpectedly and leave the pro 
in a lurch during h’s busiest seasons, — 

It was a great advantage to a qurs 
man, he said, to secure good wai 
keep them in his service, as custom 


hard thing to do, no matter how 
the wages were. Another trouble 
ducting a restaurant was in a 
proper menus. Proprietors would g 
a rut and serve the same dishes da 
day. It was a good plan to chan 
often, he said. Some articles, of 
had to be used every day, but the 
of cooking them should be different, 
there were numerous ways of p 
even the most common vegetables 
there would be trouble with the 
this matter, also, as they would not 
variety because it meant extra wor 
them. Then again their knowledge 
ing might be limited to a few dis 
yet to employ efficient chefs in an o 
nary restaurant would be altogether 
of the question. He suggested that 
front of the building should be 
white to attract attention, and that 
outside as well as the inside sh 
brilhantly lighted at night, while 
the day there should be a neat 
of edibles that could easily be s 
passers-by. He also suggested th 
locality was a good one for oys 
that if the place could get a reputa 
properly serving these he was q 
it would do a large business. Of 
many restaurants in the city, he 
there were not more than six, to his k 
edge, that had such a reputation, 
trade was a profitable one if the 
and cooks were closely watched. — 
When I carried the keys back to my 
the broker, I told him I would take a 
two to consider what I should do. 
to consult with my wife, which I had 
yet done, because my ideas were 
vague. That night I discussed the 
with her, and much to my sur 
seemed to favor the plan, if I could 
a little money with which to st 
realized that there was decided 
venture, but she knew the newspap 
ness also was risky for a man who was 
longer young, and so she gave me 
blessing. , 
She further surprised me by anne 
that she had saved $150 out of hi 
ance during the last two years, an 
give it to me if I determined to s 


together say $300. That, however, was 
I could rely upon, and it seemed t 
just then a very small sum. 


Getting Ready for Business 


Then and there I made up myn 
I wou'd take the place if I could it 
ealled on the broker, stated the a 0 
of money I could raise, told him whe 
thought I could do with it and ask 
what he would do for me. IsaidI 
like to have a month to get ma 
shape, so that the rent would not b 
early in September. I believed 
take fully a month before I could 
in that time all the repairs could ben 
and the place be ready to open early! 
following month. 

He considered for a time and the 
he would take me up. The lease w: 
for one year, with the privilege 0 
for two more years. He gave me 
which to pay for the stock and fixt 
said there would be no charge for 
will as the place had been closed 
I paid $83.34 in advance for the firs 
and received the keys. I decided te 
my position, anyhow, until I was 
business and, if possible, perhap 
longer, as I thought I could get m 
daughter to keep a watchful ey 
cleaning and repairs when I he 
elsewhere. Both were more than 
assist me in this. ; 

I secured a painter, who pain 
front with two coats of white lead 
some inside work where it was a 
necessary. Then I had the walls 0: 
and second floors papered with 
cheap designs, which looked very 


\in place. At the same time I had the 
rs at work, and my wife and daughter 
ed the carpets where necessary, looked 
the dishes and cutlery and also the 
inen, of which there seemed to be a 
irsupply. At the end of the month, 
fter the cellar had been thoroughly 
‘ed and whitewashed, the building in- 
ind out looked like a little palace com- 
with what it had been, and weall felt 
ly encouraged. 
is work had cost me about $75, and 
_I was ready for the opening I found 
fi $100—not much for starting up 
-down restaurant. However, I was 
‘ul. In the mean time I had seen a 
yer, who said he would give me credit 
week or so for meats, and I had made 
w arrangements with an oyster dealer 
igrocer. I also went to see a baker, 
man and an ice-cream dealer, and all 
ed me liberal terms after I had stated 
jlans and purposes. In this way I 
get going without the expenditure of 
_ money until the end of the first week. 
ielp, of course, would not have to be 
until they had earned their money, 
ugh I soon found that they were great 
'wers before their cash was due. 


The Eventful Opening Day 


e right thing by him if I succeeded. 
sought it would be necessary at once 
; an oyster opener, another waiter for 
‘st floor and a waitress for the second 
‘to look after the ladies. 
ning we could, he believed, get on in 
itchen with one good cook, a dish- 
r and a colored boy as a general 
7worker; as soon as business increased 
itehen corps could be added to. We 
fortunate in obtaining this help, and 
all turned out to be excellent in their 
s with the exception of the colored 
whom we soon replaced by a better 
‘My daughter promised to act as 
r until I could afford to employ some 
that position. 
2 day before we opened two thousand 
| ies some clams were dumped into 
Tar, as well as a couple of tons of coal. 
2 ten o’clock in the morning of the 
fag day the meats had been sent, the 
2am—only four quarts as a starter— 
rived, and the baker and the pieman 
their quotas. We did not dare 
too much of any of these and have 
go to waste in an altogether untried 
ess. I had noticed for several days 
veople, as they passed, looked in and 
dinterested. Many stopped and read 
tices that I had posted on the doors 
Tindows, stating when the establish- 
\ would be ready to receive their 


lage. 
» eventful day came at last, and wife, 
iter and myself were on hand at seven 
k when the help arrived. Fires were 
d in the kitchen; the oysterman 
' to shuck oysters for stewing and 
/ purposes; and the meats and vege- 
oy prepared for cooking. On the 
of my waiter friend we had deter- 
.to try a thirty-five-cent dinner. For 
would serve half a dozen small raw 
‘8, Soup, roast meat, three vegetables, 
butter, coffee or tea, with pie, pud- 
oe cream for dessert. At that time 
was a fair profit in this dinner— 
‘served as it was—but today it costs 
ore, owing to the higher prices for 
s. Up to eleven o’clock only ten 
had come in; but we were not 
ted, as our chief waiter had said 


at hour. Our regular dinner was 
rtly after eleven o’clock, and our 


eater numbers than we had hoped 
the majority ordered the regular 
though many took oysters in 
rms, as well as steaks and chops. 
ast twelve o’clock the tables on 
floor were nearly two-thirds full, 
@ were about twenty ladies and 
en on the second floor. 
was very encouraging for the first 
waiter said. Up to three o’clock 
vame and went, and all appeared to 
with the appearance and cleanli- 
Teverything. Many of them, so my 
er said, had told her that the food 
i and nicely served, and that they 
be sure to come again. Quite a 
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number of the men purchased cigars at the 
desk, and that also was a source of profit. 
Everything went smoothly with the help, 
although for a time they were pretty well 
rushed. 

At three o’clock when we counted up the 
checks and cash we found we had taken 
in $37.50. Between that hour and eight 
o’clock in the evening, when we closed, we 
made $8 more—a total for the first day of 
$45.50. My waiter friend thought that 
was an excellent beginning and he was 
positive we should do much better on the 
following day and improve right along. 
He suggested that a dinner waiter should be 
secured at once, as he was sure one would 
be needed. Those dinner waiters work 
from eleven A. M. to three P. M., or until the 
rush is over. We soon found the next day 
that we could not have done very well 
without him. Good service is an important 
factor in a restaurant, particularly during 
the rush hours when every one is in a hurry 
to eat and get back to his or her place of 
employment. 

Wesoon learned this, and made it a point 
to have our service as good as possible. I 
saw to it that there should be no unneces- 
sary waiting, even in the busiest times, if it 
were possible to prevent it. 

We increased our orders somewhat for 
the following day as we were sure business 
would be as good as on the first day, and 
probably better. Already, after talking 
with the cook and the head waiter, we had 
found where we could save and where we 
could use things to better advantage. The 
next day at luncheon we had more women 
customers and also a larger number of men 
on the first floor, and our receipts at three 
o’clock footed up $44.75, an increase of 
$7.25 over those of the day before. After 
three o’clock we took in $11.25, making a 
total for the day of $56. That was very 
pleasing. The following day, which was 
Wednesday, the daily receipts had mounted 
to $69; on Thursday to $72; and on Friday, 
which is known in the business as fish and 
oyster day, to $84. Saturday, being a half 
holiday, we did not do so well at the lunch 
hour, but the general trade throughout the 
day was found to be good. 

By the advice of my waiter friend we had 
decided to keep open until twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night. Business was good all 
the afternoon and evening, mostly for 
oysters, steaks and chops, but principally 
for oysters, which we were serving appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of those who 
ordered them. In counting up the day’s 
receipts at midnight, although the luncheon 
record was not so good as the day before, 
the register and the checks with which it 
was compared showed $91.50. In totaling 
for the week we found that our receipts 
had been $418, and our expenses, including 
wages but excluding rent, with several 
small bills to pay on the following Monday, 
had been $320. This left $98, and with 
$52, which I had still left from my little 
hoard, I had just $150 to start the new 
week. We kept closed on Sunday, as there 
is little or no trade in that part of the city 
on the first day of the week. I was exceed- 
ingly gratified at the result of the first week 
in a business of which I knew absolutely 
nothing and which I had opened on pure 
nerve and but little cash. 


How the Business Grew 


On Monday of the new week I hired a 
regular oyster cook, one regular waiter for 
all-day work and an extra dinner waiter for 
the first floor. I also had to procure a 
dinner waitress for the second floor. We 
had by this time too much work for the 
smaller force of the week before, and I 
wanted the service to be first class in every 
respect. J found I was wise in so doing. 
The second week our receipts were $510, 
the lunch trade as well as the supper trade 
having increased. The second-floor busi- 
ness had improved wonderfully, and the 
two girls were kept constantly on the go 
during the lunch hour. The third week our 
receipts were $592, and the fourth week 
they touched $642. 

It was now found necessary to secure 
another oyster opener, one more dinner 
waiter on the first floor and also another on 
the second floor, as well as a cook to do 
nothing but prepare orders for steaks and 
chops and assist at making stewed and 
panned oysters and stewed clams. The 
other oyster cook was pushed with fried 
oysters, for which there was a great demand. 
Right along we were compelled to enlarge 
our working force until we really had hardly 
room enough for them to get round; but we 
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The Dictaphone is the only 
labor saving office appliance 
that is used by the high-priced 
executive and by the clerk alike 


Here’s the whole story—both sides of it: 


Your side of it: You get started the first minute 
you are ready—no waiting for anybody. You keep it 
up steadily, or work at it off and on as the case may 
be. You can talk full speed or as slowly as you like. 


You can correct yourself and repeat as often as you 
care to. In the meantime your typist is typewriting 
all day long—no part of the day given to note-taking. 
If you have much dictating to do, she will have a 
good lot of letters already written and ready to sign 
before you get through dictating. 


Your typist’s side of it: She reads your words, not 
her notes of your words. She is sure to enjoy her work 
better because she doesn’t have to stop and wait every 
time you stop and think. She gets what you said, just 
as you said it. Shecan make you repeat forty times if 
she needs to without embarrassment. She dodges all 
the nervous strain of making shorthand notes in a 
book, and all the eye strain. of reading them. 

Demonstration in your own office and on your own work. 
Reach for your telephone and call up “THE DICTAPHONE”; 


if you don’t locate the Dictaphone agent, write to our nearest 
distributing branch: 


TAE DICTAPAUNE 


(REGISTERED) 


(Columbia Phonograph Company, General, Sole Distributors) 
Box 333, Tribune Building, New York 


Chicago, 101 North Wabash Avenue; Boston, 174 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1109 Chestnut Street ; St. Louis, 
1008 Olive Street; Kansas City, 1112 Grand Avenue; San Francisco, 334 Sutter Street; Los Angeles, 420-422 
South Broadway; Omaha, 1311-1312 Farnam Street; Louisville, c/o Baldwin's Music Store, 426 South Fourth 
Street ; Atlanta, 82-84 North Broad Street; New Orleans, 933 Canal Street; Baltimore, 204 W. Lexing- 
ton Street; Cleveland, 913 Euclid Avenue; Detroit, 54 Lafayette Boulevard; Buffalo, 622 Main Street; 
Cincinnati, 117-119 W. Fourth Street; Toronto, McKinnon Bldg. 
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Here Is the Story Told 
Over 8,000 Counters 


‘‘We back of the counter have to know 
‘what’s what’ about the lines we carry. We must be 
able to answer all kinds of questions about them. 


“‘For instance—take Black Cat Hosiery—the best 
stores have sold it for 28 years. Selling more than ever. 


“Over 3,000 dozen pairs made per day. Stop and 
think —a million pairs a month!—and the best of all— out of 
36,000 pairs shipped daily only four pairs are returned for any 
cause whatsoever. 


‘‘Mighty good record for— 


BLACK CAT 


“America’s Handsomest Hosiery’’ 


*““Isn’t it? And there are reasons for this record. 


“*Just look at the Black Cat Heel and Toe—notice 
how far the reinforcement extends. It takes care of the rub at 
the ankle, the grind at the heel or the stub at the toe. But it 
doesn’t extend over the sole where it gets ‘bunchy’ 
and uncomfortable. You know when it’s too thick 
in the sole it lacks the sheer, ‘Close-Knit’ effect 
over the instep, so essential at the point where ap- 
pearance counts. 


‘‘Only the finest yarns are used. ‘Take 
this 25c half hose—our No. 235—made from the 
best Sea Island silk-lisle—all colors—dyed by the highest 
salaried dyer in America. Do you wonder that BLACK 
CAT is famed for its fast, beautiful colors? 


‘‘And here is the pick of our silks—our No. 325. 
It costs 50c and it is worth it—if you want a pure ‘thread-silk’ that wears 
as well as it looks.” 

If you want to know more about this splendid 
line of hosiery for Men, Women and Children—write to the address below 
for beautifully illustrated Style Book, which will be sent you if you mention 
the name of your dealer. 


Dealer’s Suggestion Leading dealers in towns where we are not rep- 


resented—write for our Helping-to-Sell Plan. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


realized that service must be of the best, 
or the food, however good, would count 
for naught. 

October was a busier month than Sep- 
tember had been, and November proved 
better still. In the latter part of November 
and during December, when the Christmas 
rush was on at the stores, we did a great 
business; we found it necessary to keep our 
restaurant open every night until twelve 
o’clock. In the middle of October I was 
doing so well that I resigned my position 
in the office, and I have never had occasion 
to regret the act. I saw that it was essen- 
tial for me to watch matters very closely, 
and I saved many a dollar by strict and 
undivided attention to details, which counts 
in the restaurant business as in every other. 

On one day in November—election 
day—we had to keep our establishment 
open until three o’clock in the morning. 
We were pretty tired when we closed, but 
our receipts that day amounted to $287.25, 
which was not so bad for a place that only 
two months before had been looked upon as 
a dead one. 

Business was flourishing until Christmas. 
During the holidays trade was rather dull, 
but the next week it began to improve and 
came up nearly to what it had been in some 
of our best weeks. We made money right 
along in January, February and March, 
and good money too; but after Lent we 
noticed a decline, and in April and May 
we had to reduce our force of workers, as 
our customers seemed to be tiring of 
oysters. Still we made some money. In 
June we still made a little money; but July 
and August we found to be the dullest 
months of the year, which, wewere informed, 
was to be expected. 

Many of our regular customers were out 
of town, and those that came in seemed to 
have but little appetite and made their 
lunch on something light and cheap. This 
was particularly the case on very hot days. 
People do not eat so much in hot weather. 

When I closed my books early in Sep- 
tember I had cleared $1517.50, which I con- 
sidered quite satisfactory for my first year 
in an untried business. I had improved the 
place in many ways, had purchased new 
table linen and cutlery, had paid my wife the 
$150 that she had given me, and had also 
paid $300 of the $350 for the stock and 
fixtures. My clearings did not amount to 
quite as much as I had earned the year 
before in my salaried position, but I saw 
that the possibilities were splendid and 
I knew I could do better in my second year. 

With the return of the people from their 
summer vacations and with the opening of 
the oyster season in September, business 
again became exceedingly brisk. I had to 
increase my force of waiters and cooks to 
what it was in the busiest part of the year 
before, and our trade gradually improved 
until both floors were crowded during the 
lunch hour and it was all we could do to 
keep the service up to date. Our supper 
trade also became better and we began to 
do a neat little breakfast business. This 
helped materially in our receipts and kept 
the cooks and waiters more or less con- 
tinually employed, which is much more 
satisfactory than having them idling round 
waiting for customers. 


Getting New Ideas 


The first year I bought all the pies we 
used, but they were very unsatisfactory to 
me and doubtless to many who patronized 
us. As one of our cooks was a first-class 
pastry cook I tried placing her on the job, 
and the product was decidedly better. 

We were now serving oysters and clams 
in several new styles, which seemed to 
please many of our customers who wanted 
variety in these shellfish. I was told by one 
of our friends that he was very fond of 
oysters roasted in the shell, but that he 
knew of no place where they could be 
obtained cooked in this way. That gave 
me a hint. It pays to listen to what 
customers have to say, as you can get many 
a good pointer in that way. 

During the winter I read a paragraph in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post in which the 
writer expressed surprise that oyster juice 
in restaurants was entirely wasted, when it 
could be utilized in the same way as clam 
juice, which always is in good demand. 
After that I had this valuable juice saved 
and boiled down just one-half, placed in 


| neat glass jars, which cost about four cents 


each, and sealed air-tight. These were 
placed on sale behind the oyster bar and at 
the desk for ten cents apiece, and contained 
sufficient of the strongly condensed juice 
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for four stews or pans, or a dozen 
bouillon. Today I am doing a lar 
ness in this oyster juice, with an 
prospect of an increase in the n 

The front of the building 
painted during the first summer an 
very attractive, and it has been 
that condition. The accommoda: 
the ladies on the second floor we 
improved. New carpets were pl; 
the floors and finer cutlery and ta 
were used. Pictures adorned the 
new gas and electric fixtures we 
At night both floors were 
illuminated, as well as the front of 

As had been predicted before I 
in, we had a great deal of troub 
help we were compelled to em 
cooks and waiters. They wi 
quarreling and fighting among the 
or getting intoxicated and remaini: 
from their work—usually at ti 
they could least be spared. 
easy matter to fill their places 2 
ment’s notice, and consequently th 
sometimes suffered. 


Light-Fingered Lada 


One peculiar thing especiall 
business of running a restaurant 
me. I noticed soon after we be 
there was more demand for new 
cutlery, napkins and other tabl 
from the second floor than there 
the first, although there was twice 
business doing on the latter. I loo 
the matter, and for a long time was 
to understand it. Finally, from 
our new waiters I learned the exp! 
In all restaurants, he said, the | 
ments used by women customers 
more than those occupied by m 
ladies were known to be very fond ¢ 
glasses, stylish cutlery, and such ot 
napkins, and when they left th 
carried them away with them and 
appear to think there was anythi 
in it. This was a well-known f 
women who take their lunches in med 
priced restaurants as well as those pa’) 
ized by the wealthier classes. Man On t 


crackers, bread and butter, or in fé 
thing else—if the waitresses were 
ing—that could be easily carried a) 
Many of these were apparently a a 
but they did not seem to see any he 
This is one of the serious losses wid 
the restaurateur has to contend, : 
exceedingly difficult to remedy it. 

I closed the second year s 
decided increase in my busine: 
cleared a little over $2500, aft 
alterations and improvements, 
prices of nearly everything us 
restaurant had been consideay 
and were still rising. But fora 
made a good profit. In order 
however, it was necessary to 
details closely, preventing was 
floors and in the kitchen and m 
there was no pilfering among the h 
my capital increased and my 
of the business improved I kno 
many dollars that I lost the f 
various ways. i 


ones, as arule, will take care of t 
hen we opened our third y 
thing was shipshape. All repairs b 
made during the summer, and we 
better condition for business t 
yet been. It was a good year 
though general business was ve 
many persons were out of work. 
always people who have money 
and we got our good share of it 
who wanted to eat—and nearly 
did who visited our establishme 
At the end of the third y 
counted up my profits and 
$3225 to my credit, which was 
gratifying. That was conside 
than I had ever made while wi 
others, and I was no longer in 
receiving the dreaded blue envelo 
end of the week. j 
The business is not so genteel a: 
I gave up; but I am more indep 
I am satisfied with my little 
and if for the next ten years 
the attention I have given it 
three I feel sure I can, at fifty- 
out at a good price and retire V 
of this world’s goods to keep me 
wife for the rest of our days, and ! 
something for our children. What 
would the average man want? 


(HING is more important than to 
just what kind of work is pre- 
he best for oneself. It is astonish- 

‘sad to realize how many people 
are who have chosen their lifework 
dally by chance! It is astonishing 

ny have allowed themselves to be 
by temporary opportunity, tem- 
pediency, the operation of almost 
circumstances, without much real 
{in regard to it. 

i there is just one thing to do if the 
nine has been entered. Get out of it! 
it at once. If a mistake has been 
i¢nmake it! Make the change for the 
a even though you know that, at 
‘ir a time, it will be financially a 
4 for the worse. Don’t wait for some 
r ime to change, but take time by the 
(cand change at once.” 
4s a very successful business man, 
naager of a great department store, 
s speaking; and he was so earnest 
7 t that I suggested to him that he 
t we something very definite in mind 
1s not talking generalities—perhaps 
s\cperience of his own. 

‘acertainly not talking generalities,” 
: onded. 

h2 was something in his tone that 
he was speaking of himself and that 
ahis own case which made him feel 
tiigly in regard to the subject; and 
n let him know he had given me 
pression he smiled thoughtfully and 
cently, and said: 

Y, itis primarily about my own case 
jam speaking, but I have known of 
y ther cases too. It is so important 
' one to get into the kind of work 
| the very best for him personally, 
bt for his well-being.and his future, 
annot put it too strongly; but at the 

ime I cannot put it too strongly 
jthing is more fatal than causeless or 
¢ less change, the kind of change that 

e ‘rom vacillation, from recklessness 
1a, or because the new kind of work 
’s to be easier. 


~ 
I 
4 


ble that changes can continue to be 
{ al if they are of the radical kind. A 

i may be wise—the only wise thing 

but a number of changes of occupa- 

foolish. It’s right to take time by 

felock and change quickly when a 
‘ought to be made—but one must 

kp on grabbing at the forelock!”’ 

Al the time you grabbed at the 

(:——” I suggested. 

é niled again. 

I\7as when I was seventeen years old, 

jwas a train boy, selling newspapers, 

daes, books, candy, chewing gum. 

1 king a good thirty dollars a week— 

ji won’t think it egotism in me when 

yaat I was doing much better than 


a Tage. 
| coking Out for the Future 


$2 said this the thought came to me, 
ifferences there are in the boys who 
ugh trains—for whereas some can 
€n to the most unwilling, others are 
lJ able to sell even when the passenger 
ato buy. And I could picture meas- 
| looking at this successful man, what 
‘ssful way he must have had with 
a youth—for he had it yet! 
king so much money at that age— 
ings did not average so high over 
years ago as they do now, and ex- 
«were not so high; so that thirty dol- 
# eek was really a good deal—it looked 
ad hit it just right and that Ineedn’t 
ut the future. And I suppose I 
we kept at it and gradually got 
1ething permanently good with the 
y 1 was working for. I don’t know. 
mow it could not have been the 
g possible for me, though it might 
$0 for somebody else. That’s the 
alWways—the best thing for oneself 
ked out for, the best thing for 
dividual ambition and abilities. 
1Y Own case, all I could think was 
Te Was no real opening in front of 
d see no future. I could only 
ettled, floating existence, with 
e of ever making more money. 
i to make a change. 
all I decided upon the city in 
ate. It was open to me to go 
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anywhere; I was footfree—but every one 
ought to consider himself footfree and not 
let himself be tied down in such an impor- 
tant matter as this. The city I chose was 
the one I knew best of all—one of the 
largest cities; a city with wonderful energy 
and, as itseemed to me, not only a wonderful 
present but a more wonderful future. 

“Then I looked about to see what kind 
of an establishment I ought to get into. I 
wanted to find one that, like the city, prom- 
ised to have a future. I wanted to grow up 
with a great city and a great establishment, 
and I wanted to make so good a choice 
that I should never want to make another 
change.” He paused a moment. “And I 
haven’t made any change since then,” he 
said soberly. 

“Of course, after what I may fairly call 
my success at selling things, I wanted to 
get into some place where there would be 
things to sell. I did not feel any bent 
toward any of the professions or toward 
manufacturing, though I could not help 
seeing that manufacturing was beginning 
to offer enormous possibilities. I felt that 
I was primarily a salesman; and so the 
place where there would be a great variety 
of things to sell was what I wanted.” 


Hiring a Good Boss 


“What I chose was a department store, 
and I chose the particular one I did because 
I liked the proprietor at the head of it. 
Seems funny, doesn’t it? One is so apt to 
think that it is altogether a question of 
whether or not the employer likes the 
would-be employee that the other way 
about seems something of a joke; but it 
ought not tobeso. Anybody is likely to get 
on best and to make the best success when 
he has picked out his own employer. In 
this case I had seen the head of the house 
a number of times on the train and had 
liked his looks; and I liked the general 
atmosphere of his place of business. I used 
to make my small purchases there. Haven’t 
you noticed that every store is sure to give 
you a general impression of its character 
if you merely walk through it?” 

I was interested to know whether any of 
this careful planning had been the result 
of parental conferences and advice. 

““No; my father was dead and I had 
no elder brother. I had to work out my 
problems myself. 

“T gave up the trainwork and tooka place 
in the department store at six dollars a week 
with no encouragement for the future except 
what was in my own mind. 

““T may add that department stores, even 
in the biggest cities, were not nearly so im- 
portant twenty years ago as they are now, 
though they were big things; but they 
seemed to me to have a logical certainty 
of growth—and great growth. 

“For a while I was tempted to feel blue, 
as I wasn’t even given a chance to sell 
things. I was made a stockboy—but I 
don’t mind saying that I worked very hard 
to master the stock. And I suppose my 
earnestness must have been noticed, for 
after a while I was put, now and then, to 
help out at some bargain-counter sale. 

“A year passed—a solid year—and I 
seemed to have made no progress. I knew 
I had learned a good deal, but on the whole 
it was pretty discouraging. There were 
times when I almost regretted the trains 
and the thirty dollars—and sometimes it 
had run as high as thirty-five. However, I 
didn’t give up. And I didn’t go to any- 
body and grumble about it. I realized that 
somehow I had failed to impress anybody 
that I was of any particular importance 
and that it was up to me to do it. After 
that it would be time enough to talk about 
better work and more money. 

“Well, one day I was put at a bargain- 
counter sale of suspenders. They were to 
sell at twenty-five cents a pair, and I set 
myself to do the best I could. Toward the 
end of the day the Old Man came along— 
the ‘Old Man’ being the head of the store, 
the man I had decided to hire as my em- 
ployer,” he said whimsically. ‘‘ Well, the 
Old Man came along and he stopped beside 
me for a moment. This was something I 
had often dreamed of his doing, but I didn’t 
let it rattle me. 

““*What have you taken in?’ he said. 

“*Wighty-five dollars,’ I answered. 

“T didn’t say anything more. I didn’t 
make any such fool break as to ask if it 
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If you owned 
a cigar-factory— 


agrcicnd 


of a cigar would you make 


for your own personal use? 


We will tell you. And we'll tell you 
how you would make it. 

You would have a filler of pure Havana 
tobacco—grown in Cuba. You would not 
spoil it byartificial ‘‘sweating.’’ You would 
let it season naturally and sweetly to a ripe, 
mellow, perfect flavor—the true Havana 
flavor. You would have no ‘‘dope’’ in it; 
only pure tobacco. And you would find 
a way to blend it (even if it required years 
of experimenting) soas to produce one uni- 
form result: A cigar fu//flavored yet mild! 

And this is exactly what we have made 
for you in The Girard Cigar. 

A rich, satisfying cigar in all the regular 
colors, yet never over-strong. This is the 
cigar you want. Get it of your dealer foday. 


Hand-made 3 standard 10-cent sizes 
“BROKERS” “MARINERS” “FOUNDERS” 


54-inch Perfecto 554-inch Panatella 5-inch Blunt 


Other sizes up to 15 cents straight 


If your dealer hasn’t it, he will get it for you. 
Otherwise, write to us and we will supply you 
with a trial order at the regular retail price. 

We do not carry on a mail-order business, but we want 
you to get acquainted with the Girard cigar in the easiest 
way for you. For your own sake insist on at least a trial 
of this unusual cigar. And start after it today. 


You would make 
yourself a cigar 


like this 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


Established 1871 
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You can wear SILK hose 


—pure, lustrous, clinging 


“silk, every day in the year 


and yet be strictly econom- 


‘eG ical, if you wear 


HOENIX SILK HO 


Have you hitherto re- 
garded Silk Hose asa 
luxury tobe wornonly 
on ‘‘dress-up’’ occa- 


sions? Then you will find a double delight 
in the revelation that you can now indulge in 
its daily use at no greater cost than that of 


cotton hose. 


Not only is PHOENIX SILK 


HOSE. sold at popular prices, but the wear of 
every four-pair box is GUARANTEED for 


three months. 
PHOENIX SILK 


HOSE is made of the 


finest grade pure-dye thread silk—soft, brilliant 
and durable—no finer quality silk can be ob- 


tained at any price. 


er to demand 
Fase of Heberlin. 


SILK HOSIERY 


No Longer Ranks as a Luxury. 


Silk Clad Ankles as Numerous 
as “Sands on the Shore.” 


ST 
of Orozco ti® 


“cc 


Surely the ‘‘world do move.” Tuxuries 
ot yesterday are necessities today. But 
people who are inclined to put this down to 
the extravagance of the age must not lose 
sight of the fact that vast strides in produc- 
tive improvement have kept pace with the 
progress of the age. New methods and new 
machinery work wonders. In no instance 
is this truth more marked than fn hosiery 
making. One large Western manufacturer 
practically revolutionized the silk hose in- 
dustry by putting on the market pure thread 
silk hose at popular prices. He did more 
than that: after exhaustive tests of the wear- 
ing quality of his product, he startled the 
mercantile world by selling his silk hosiery 
with a guarantee to wear three months. 
With this hitherto undreamed-of possibility, 
the impetus given to silk-hose wearing has 
been simply wonderful. Today from Maine 
to California men and women are wearing 
silk hosiery as an accessory to everyday 
dress—and strange as it may seem, they 
find it economical to do so. 


— 
Bahai Leader 


Absolutely free from in- 
jurious. 


“loading 
Or arti- 
fait i at 
weight- 
ing.”’ 
Seam- 
less; rein- 
forced 
toes;high- 
spliced 
heels; gar- 
ter tops. 


Men’s No. 284 
50c pair— 
4 pair box $2. 


Guaranteed 
three. months 


Women’s No, 365 
75c pair— 
4 pair box $3. 


Guaranteed 
three months 


Men’s extra heavy, No. 281, 75c pair—4 ‘pairs $3 
Women’s extra heavy, No. 370, $1 pair—4 pairs $4 


At your dealer or direct on receipt of 


price and style number. 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
- THE “PHOENIX MUFFLER MAKERS ~* 
206 Broadway : 
MILWAUKEE ~— 
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wasn’t pretty good, or to say that it was 
three hundred and forty pairs. I realized he 
knew arithmetic and that he wanted to know 
how much and not how many. I suppose 
my trainwork had taught me a good deal 
about when to talk and when to be quiet. 
Anyhow, I just answered briefly and turned 
to a man who that moment came up and 
sold him two pairs, though he had only 
thought of buying one. The Old Man 
didn’t say anything more either, but just 
went along; and I felt rather blue about it. 
However, he had at least noticed me, and 
I had the idea that he couldn’t help think- 
ing I wasn’t altogether useless—if he didn’t 
forget me! 

“The next morning I was back at stock- 
work when I saw the Old Man coming 
slowly along, looking to right and left sort 
of incidentally, but seeing everything. It 
wasawayhehad. Hedidn’t speak tome— 
merely nodded; but as he passed he handed 
me a card which I looked at eagerly. I 
saw it was a statement that my wages 
had been raised to ten dollars a week. 
From that time I knew it was all right—I 
knew I hadn’t made any mistake in picking 
my employer.” 

The manager smiled again whimsically, 
for he is a very human man. He settled 
back in his chair. 

“Well, another year passed and then 
came my first big promotion. It came 
with entire unexpectedness, with no pre- 
liminary mention or talk whatever. I was 
merely told one day that I had been made 
buyer for the departments of paper and 
toys. It was the more unexpected and unu- 
sual because I knew it was customary to 
put a man through some preliminary posi- 
tions, including that of floor-walker; and I 
had often wondered when I should be put 
out on the floor in a long frock coat! And 
here I was skipping the usual and put in as 
a buyer of things I didn’t know anything 
about; for I was chosen to take the place 
of a man who hadn’t been quite a success, 
and it wasn’t in the least a matter of look- 
ing round for some department that I 
might be expected to know something 
about. The Old Man wanted me for certain 
work; he wasn’t looking for the right work 
to fit me. 

“And now came in the results of the 
training I had given myself for two years 
in studying the methods of the store. I had 
really been working very hard, quite as 
much in observation of things all about me as 
in actual work of my own—and it had paid.” 


From Salesman to Buyer 


‘And I had self-reliance. Without self- 
reliance a man isn’t going to make much 
of a success anywhere. He can’t. When I 
find an employee with self-reliance and 
without impudence I can forgive him almost 
anything if he’ll try to get along; for I 
know that he is almost sure to win out.” 

I saw that I was unexpectedly getting 
not only a dissertation on the value of 
choosing the right kind of work but a dis- 
quisition, with a personal case as an exam- 
ple, of the best qualities for a business man 
or woman to aim at and to cultivate. And 
that the man who was saying all of this was 
now the general manager of the store he 
had entered as a six-dollar-a-week stockboy 
was the best of all commentaries upon the 
practical value of his words. 

“T didn’t know anything about either of 
the departments, but I wouldn’t tell any- 
body in the store that I didn’t; and, most 
of all, I wouldn’t run to the Old Man for 
help or advice. Asa matter of fact I rather 
supposed that he knew just how green 
I was and that he was wondering how I 
would make out. 

“‘T went quietly to the wholesalers and 
asked prices. And here is an example of 
what I had to learn. When the prices of 
paper were quoted to me I didn’t even 
know whether they were prices by the 
pound or the quire or the ream. I found 
out by cautiously asking the wholesaler: 
‘About what ought I to get for this kind of 
paper by the quire?’ 

“Well, I made good—or, at least, the Old 
Man seemed to think so; for before very 
long he put me in charge of a larger depart- 
ment and then of a still larger one, and I 
began to grow as the business grew. Then 
I was made assistant manager, and next was 
promoted to be manager—and here I am.” 

He paused again, and again came the 
whimsical and reminiscent smile. 

“‘Tt’s a long time since I’ve run over the 
chief items in my business life,”’ he said; 
“but, after all, it isn’t so very many years 
since I began—and it all seems so simple.” 


May : 


Yes; it all seems so simple—if 
pen to look at it that way. An : 
rate, that kind of thing is feasib] 
determination to choose the best 
work for oneself and the readiness 
up a good job for a poor one; then: 
choice of a city; then the choice not 
a particular business, but of the in 
employer—a matter which is not 
cult as it would at first thought ; 
be; next, an uncomplaining willing 
work, and to work hard, though 
notice or promotion; always the r 
to take advantage of every possible 
always self-reliance, without which 
can make very much progress in ; 
whatever. 

And it seemed that there was go) 
else, too, for he said: 

“T think that I was greatly hel 
only by working and being willing 
but by being willing to work at w 
seemed to need doing. The dep: 
store with which I cast my fortune: 
its early stages and all of us had t 
to keep things well under way; ar 
member that I used to be ready t 
the floor where I was working whe: 
needed it. I didn’t stop to think the 
the business of the sweeper or ja 
scrubwoman. If the floor needed 
ing I could always find a broom and 
how to sweep. And I’m glad of it. 
and ideas have changed, however, an 
nine out of ten of my clerks would 
their time if I should ask them to sy 
the muss and litter they make the 
behind their own counters. Sometir 
tempted to think that a general wil 
to work is becoming forgotten.” 


Mothproofs for I 


HE man who would a-fishing 

find his trappings in the best o 
tion if at the end of the previous s¢ 
has taken certain precautions. M) 
thousands of dozens of artificial fl 
winter. It will pay you to go ov 
trout, bass and salmon flies very ec 
being sure there is no sign of an eg 
them. Put them away in big gl. 
with a tight screwtop and rubbe 
into which no moth can get. T 
assurance doubly sure, pack some: 
dehyde into your fly receptacle an’ 
knock out any moth life there 
about. Camphor is no good as ari 
Moths are almost certain to get y} 
if you leave them in your fly boo! 
out other attention. They also | 
your mackinaw coats and wolles 
ings if you don’t take them out 
closet once in a while and brush) 
them. — 

An enameled line gets all kink 
curled if left on the reel, especial] 
latter has a small barrel or spind 
the hollow wooden rim of an alah 
wheel, and reel your fishing line’ 
that at the close of the season. ~ 
hang this on a nail and it will r 
line. Your pet line, the one youl 
dry fly-fishing and that you want) 
had better pass the winter in a) 
canful of deer fat if you can get it. | 

Your rods ought to be rested 3K 
good rod ought to be left in the 
winter, but should be hung up by? 
There is not room for this in t 
age room, but you can array 

G 


joints in even a modern flat—and 
two joints are the ones that m¢ 
rest. Hang these two, jointed ty 
to a picturehook on the picture ei 
your den, tying a little weight to t? 
end of the second joint. It will1 
new rod for you next spring. See ti! 
the lashings of your rod and the? 
coat are in no need of renewing. 
You ought also to look into y 

once in a while, for even a littlep 
rust on a rifle-barrel is dangerous—) 
than it is to ashotgun. You can 
get it out with vaseline and em 
you are using a pull-through be 
string is strong, for a wad broken 
middle of a rifle-barrel is no joke! 
use a pull-through pull it from th? 
toward the muzzle; and whene! 
sible clean a rifle the same way—)! 
breech and not from the m 
lands should be kept perfectly shai 4 
muzzle. 


If you have anything oe 


you—such as fur-trimmed gloves 
casins, or a pet lynx robe—ex 

for moths yourself several times dt 
winter. Men and maids very ofte!@ 


a 


Wishin’ 


ay, this winter afternoon; the day’s 

begun to fade 

‘ind twilight’s creepin’ in to fill the settin’ 

room with shade. 

‘ind P’'m alone and dreamin’-like; and 

there’s come over me 

\ longin’ for the good old days and ways that 
used to be— 

in’ that I'd like to set Time’s clock- 

hands back a spell 

be back in that other home I used to 

know so well; 

that other settin’ room, and hear the 

cracklin’ wood 

n our old airtight stove that used to seem so 
snug and good. 


settin’ there a-waitin’ till the bell rings, 
_ by-and-by, : 
supper, with the quince preserves, the 
_ doughnuts and the pie; 
‘ee the old-fashioned dishes shine beneath the 
| _candle’s light, 
nd hear the blessin’ said, and then—have 
the old appetite! 
lat—yes, eat everything! And drink, as cold 
as melted snow, 
r that the bucket brought up from the 
ll below; 
the steep stairs, to sleep again in the 
igh, corded bed, 
nd hear the wind play “‘ticktack” with the 
hingles overhead. 


m! The old days was the best ! I wish— 
wish —— And yet 
ok an awful sight of wood to keep that 
airtight het. 5 
Us 


easy-chair 
s the floor, and settle back and snuggle 
p my feet 

nst the radiator —yes, we’ve got hot-water 


rnin’ out at fwetodress. . . . I 
r! Well, who knows? 


se old suppers, sartin sure, were fine; 

—Ouch! Oh, my! 

that dyspepsy twinge again. I wonder, 
D, uf pre— 

( pie—would help to get digestion 

workin’ slick. 
»my doubts. And doughnuts—Ouch! 

*s change the subject—quick! 

er from that well, I guess, was plenty 


'8 that the paper said about typhoid and 
erms and such? 

joy 

ig be. I’m fifty-two. I wish I was 


—— But here! Hold on a shake! 
’s think a bit and see— 
just a boy again—why, where would 
,. Martha be? — 
€ wife that’s helped me through the years. 
And Nat and Caroline? — 
hildren we're so proud of now, both 
owin’ up so fine. 


Inflating the Bellows Goose 
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And this new house we planned for so? 
Here’s Martha, all serene! 

She’s come to light the gas—of course we use 
acetylene. 

My wishin’s through. Old times were good, 
but new ones beat ’em flat. 

I'll thank the Lord I’m as I am—and let it 
go at that. —Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Too Garrulous for Him 


WO elderly chess fanatics were absorbed 
i in a game at the Mechanics’ Institute 
in San Francisco recently. Both were ex- 
perts and rigid followers of all the rules 
of the game, written and otherwise. For 
nearly five hours neither had spoken a 
word. Backward and forward, moving and 
countermoving, the game swung, with no 
perceptible advantage to either player. 
Finally one of the old fellows made a fatal 
break. Quick asa flash his opponent moved 
his knight into position and softly murmured 
“Check!” 

The other player, making no effort to 
conceal his displeasure, rose from the game. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded his 
friend. ‘Going to quit?” 

“T certainly am. I’ll be hanged if I can 
play chess with a darned old chatterbox!” 


Who Can Guess? 


If a buzz machine that’s red or blue 
Costs a couple of thousand cash, 
And it costs some sixty dollars too 
When a big tire goes to smash; 
If a young man sits in the driver’s seat 
While the engines wheeze and throb— 
How soon will he get to Hasy Street 
On a hundred-dollar job? 


If white chips are a V a stack 
And the hour is half-past two; 
If the boys have turned the clockhands back 
And the limit is one blue; 
If the midnight oil holds out to burn 
Till the chips in the rack are low— 
Who'll be the boss of the big concern 
In a couple of years or so? 


If the lobsters broiled are two for five 
And bubbles are five a quart; 
If it’s twelve o'clock when the guests arrive 
For a couple of hours of sport ; 
If the host gets twenty-five a week 
When they lead in this merry sport — 
Whom will the bank directors seek 
When the cash in the till is short? 


If a tip on the race is good as gold, 
And Mr. Younghub knows 

He can pick off a couple of hundred cold 
To buy those new fall clothes ; 

If he stakes his paycheck for a guess 
On the horse who will draw it down— 

Who will wear the last year’s dress 
Instead of a new fall gown? 


If cash comes in at five a day 
While ten goes out again; 
If lights burn bright on the Great White Way, 
And we just wake up at ten 
Or eleven o’clock P. M., and lead 
The boys in the merry dance— 
What kind of new laws do we need 
To give young men a chance? 
—J. W. Foley. 
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This is no makeshift pamphlet. Every 
statement in regard to food is founded on the 
results of experiments. Each is scientifically 
accurate and has been verified by the ex- 
commissioner of one of our great boards of 
health. 

It tells the unvarnished truth about the food 
we eat, and points out the unsuspected cause 
of much of our sickness and disease. 

A test of some milk in Washington showed 
nearly 1,000,000) bacteria in a single drop! 
And this milk was being drunk in the homes! 

Ina test of 102 dairies 
10% were found to be 
distributing milk con- 
taining the germs of 
consumption ! 

Not all milk, of course, 
is so dangerous. Buta 
baby during the first 
year of life drinks nearly 
500 quarts of milk. 
It is, therefore, of vital 
importance to takeevery 
precaution we possibly 
can. We must keep 
those germs from mul- 
tiplying. Wecan’t keep 
them out of food al- 
ways, but we can stop their growth! 

One germ in milk kept at 68 degrees will 
breed nearly 49,000,000 others in 48 hours. At 
50 degrees it will breed but 6! 

Good milk, up to the time you get it, has 
been held near 50 degrees. But most milk 
when delivered is already 48 hours old. So 
germ multiplication has started. You, 
madam, must hold milk at 50, or under, 
until it is consumed, for only then is milk 
really safe. 

An ice box caused an epidemic in the chil- 
dren’s ward of a New York hospital. Though 
full of ice, it had a temperature of 70 de- 
grees, It had multiplied, beyond all estima- 


Used Exclusively by the 


an inefficient 


frigerator. 


Pullman Co. Used by all Railroads 


VM 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 
made in sizes for every home. ~ H 


DEALERS —WRITE FOR OUR H 
AGENCY PROPOSITION. | 
New York Exhibit and Salesroom : ; 

59 West 42d Street Hy 


Chicago Exhibit and Salesroom: 
30 East Jackson Boulevard 


Scientific Food 


AlreeBookThat Mothers Need 


Here’s a book, madam, that reveals some astonishing facts about 
food and the risks you run at home. It is written so all can under- 
stand it. It is a practical digest from Government publications and 
fromtheworks of the most authoritative writers onfood subjects. You'll 
read every word if you read the first page. Send the coupon for it. 


To THE MAN of THE HOUSE 


Q There is nothing in your house 
so important as the 


There is nothing so dangerous as 


“ice box.” A 
frigerator is a machine which you 
should know about. 
a trifle more than am ordinary re- 
You should know WHY, 
and PAY that little premium. 


SEND THE COUPON TO US 
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tion, the germs in the milk that the children 
drank! 

“Scientific Food Keeping” also tells about 
the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator, a patented 
refrigerator that maintains a temperature of 
between 42 and 48 degrees. It is so dry that 
salt can be kept in it without caking. Every 
germ needs some moisture to multiply. 

The peculiar patented syphon feature of 
the Bohn is responsible for the current of cold, 
dry air that is always ‘‘ Blowing” swiftly through 
it. You can feel this circulation with your 
hand. It is constantly 
in action. You may 
clean your refrigerator 
for hours but it is use- 
less unless there is free 
circulation. You ought 
to know more about the 
Bohn Syphon Refriger- 
ator. You ought to read 
“Scientific Food Keep- 
ing.’’ Send the coupon 
for it now. We'll send 
with it the Bohn catalog 
and extracts from a 
pamphlet issued by the 
Illinois State Food Com- 
mission which bears out 
every statement in the book. 

Madam, your children should have the benefit 
of this knowledge. 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
Used Exclusively by the Pullman Company 
and by all Railroads 

Ask the dealer in your neighborhood who 
sells the Bohn for the book and the pamphlet. 
He'll also give you the catalog and demonstrate 
the action of the Bohn. ‘He’ll show the con- 
struction of the ten-ply walls of the Bohn, the 
drain pipe in front, the hard, white, non- 
porous, enamel lining inside and the fine 
furniture finish outside. 
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A Bohn costs 


REFRIGERATOR 


NOTE: The feature of the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator is easily identified by the “OPEN 
THROAT SYPHON WALL” between the 
food compartments and ice chamber as shown. 
It is THIS that causes perfect SYPHONING. 
No refrigerator except a genuine BOHN 

SYPHON has this feature. 
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The White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 
1504 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me the book ‘‘Scientific Food Keeping,”’ 
The Bohn Refrigerator catalog, and extracts 
from Illinois State Food Commission pamphlet. 
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Here’s the soup that builds brawn and brain: 


wholesome, nourishing food in 


itself, it also aids the digestion 
of all other foods. And, as a great editor 
said recently referring to Campbell’s 
Soups, “Your digestion makes you what 
you are.” 


“Soup is an economical food,” he added. 
And this is particularly true of 


Beside its strong, rich beef stock, this 
hearty soup contains plenty of good juicy 
meat which has not been used for stock; 
and carrots, turnips, barley and fine herbs. 


It is just the introduction you want to help 
out a slender menu at any time. Anda 
plate or two with bread and butter makes 
a sustaining light meal in itself. 


Order at least half-a-dozen at a time. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 

Beef Clam Chowder Pea 

Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 
elery Julienne Printanier 

Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


4 Vermicelli-Tomato 
These soups are ever 


What make me clever 


Andike ont bow "Look for the red-and-white label 


That can reach its goal 
Is a bow] of this soup so fine.” 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


EVER were ambitious patriots so 

harassed as were the Republican Band- 
wagon Brethren as this was written. They 
were between a fever and a chill. They 
had shifted twice since this hurrah-boys 
ante-election campaign began, and were 
halfway between the Roosevelt band- 
wagon and the Taft bandwagon, torn with 
terrible doubts. They did not know into 
which wagon they should make the final 
leap, but they did know they must make a 
final leap within a short time. 

Suppose they should land wrong! Sup- 
pose they should tie up to one and the other 
should win! It was a depressing predica- 
ment, for the patriot, in these stirring days, 
who does not take one side or another will 
get no recognition from either side, and the 
patriot who guesses wrong will have even 
shorter shrift. It was no time for palterers. 
Most of the camp followers had changed 
back and forth so rapidly that it was 
impossible to tell whether they were com- 
ing or going, and they were all willing and 
anxious to keep chasing back and forth if 
only they might be sure to get in the right 
bandwagon at the finish. 

That was the trouble. They’d hear 
Roosevelt was sure to win, and away they’d 
go to Roosevelt. Then it seemed to them 
that Roosevelt had had a check, and they’d 
hustle back to the Taft side and pose as 
original Taft men. Next morning the news 
in the papers favored The Colonel again, 
and the hotel lobbies were resonant with 
their loud shouts for Teddy! It certainly 
was hard lines on a multitude of eminent 
Republicans who were concerned with the 
welfare of the party and the country, that it 
should be so difficult for them to determine 
whether they should aid in the welfare of 
the party and promote the good of the 
country by allying themselves with Taft, 
or whether the best interests of party and 
country could be conserved by taking up 
with The Colonel. Also, it was equally hard 
lines on these eminent Republicans that 
it should be so difficult for them to figure 
out where they themselves would eventually 
land. When all was said and done, though 
they all held the party and the country 
preéminent, the personal equation had to 
be considered, for, as is well known, the 
political laborer is worthy of his hire—and 
all of them were anxious to be hired. 


Anxious Days for Candidates 


These harassed patriots wore paths run- 
ning between the Taft headquarters in 
Washington, in the Raleigh Hotel, and the 
Roosevelt headquarters in the Munsey 
Building. They were on hand when Mr. 
McKinley got down in the morning and 
they interviewed him as to.the prospects. 
Then they’d hurry up to see Senator Dixon 
and have a word with him. Then they’d 
gather on the corners and in the hotel lob- 
bies and discuss the situation, and wonder 
what was coming out of it all and whether 
it was to be Roosevelt or Taft, torn with 
doubts, oppressed with fears, haunted by the 
sickening apprehension that in the end they 
would guess wrong and land outside the 
breastworks instead of in the bandwagon. 

Nor was this situation confined to Wash- 
ington, where the main work of the cam- 
paign direction and claiming and predicting 
is done. It existed all through the country. 
The politicians were in a frightful stew. 
They did not know what to do. They had 
no strong convictions—the people had the 
convictions—and all they wanted was to 
land with the winner, so as to be in position 
to make demands in case of November suc- 
cess. They had about as much regard for 
the party or for the proposed candidates of 
the party as they had for what the Liberals 
in Canada proposed. All they wanted was 
to be with the winner when the winning 
time came, and to find out as far ahead as 
possible what was going to happen, for the 
sole purpose of promoting their own selfish 
fortunes. 

There was a fine example of this the other 
day. In one of the states where there will 
have been a presidential primary before 
this is printed two men announced them- 
selves as candidates for Congress. Each 
man earnestly desired the nomination and 
each man was working very hard to get 
votes. Ordinarily the question of the 
friendship and support of Taft or Roose- 
velt by either candidate would have had 
little to do with the question of nomina- 
tion, for the district situation is largely 


local. This year, however, after ( 
Roosevelt got into the race, the ques 
the attitude of the candidates towar 
and Roosevelt loomed large. The ¢ 
was in a ferment over the candi 
of the two presidential candidates, 
people wanted to know whether thes 
were for Taft or were for Roosevelt, 
determination, plainly enough, y 
for the candidate for member o; 
on the basis of his support of R 
Taft, and for no other reasons whi 
The two candidates had a most 
month. They traveled through the 
trict and sounded the people. There 
sharp division between Taft and Roc 
and a good deal of feeling. It was ve; 
tain if one candidate should favor T 
the Roosevelt men would vote for the 
candidate, and vice versa. Hence 
minds of these candidates it came de 
a question of whether Taft or Roc 
had the greater strength, not ad 
district but in the country, for the 
dates knew they must be with the y 
in order themselves to win in the dist 
They came to Washington muc 
turbed. One of them went to se 
McKinley and listened eagerly to th 
talk. He went to see Senator Dixo 
listened to the Roosevelt talk. Tt 
went back to the district, frightful 
by conflicting emotions, and soug 
find how a majority of the a, 
The other candidate did precisely 
thing. He visited Washington, tall 
everybody, hustled round—and le 
home in an uncertain frame of min 
was very trying. 4 


Eleventh Hour Cusss 


Neither McKinley nor Dixon is | 
much attention to congressional 
paigns, but however vital it may b 
candidate for Congress to have then 
favors nominated by his party for 
dent, that condition isn’t one-half o 
quarter so vital as his own nominatio 
these particular candidates were wi 
They hesitated, fiddled round, spe 
less nights trying to discuss whether ] 
velt would carry their district, or w 
Taft would, and had a most unpli 
time. ; 

Originally, when the Roose 
seemed a little lifeless, each had 
a rather tentative way of the 
Taft. Then came the rush and 
of the Roosevelt movement. 
been a perfunctory Taft spirit 
trict developed into a milita 
crowd on one side and a determi 
crowd on the other. It was notice 
water on both shoulders. 
decide and decide quickly, fo 
were beginning to ask whether f! 
Taft or favored Roosevelt, and 
a hurry to tell. 

Each made another trip to 
and each had long consultations 
McKinley and Senator Dix 
didn’t get much satisfaction. \ 
ley was cheerful and sure. Sené 
was enthusiastic and sure. N 
advice to offer as to the partie 
these patriots wanted to represent 
House, and they left for a 
by doubts and fears, but kno ; 
up to them to read the signs i 
reasonably sure the signs were read ‘ 

Roosevelt carried Pennsylvania. | 
Mr. Taft came along and got N 
shire and one or two other sta 
primary time was approaching 1 
They knew they must decide. I 
heartrending! ; 

One day about noon one of 
dates had a telephone call from: 
one of the cities in his district. 


velt will carry the primaries. He 
one of the afternoon papers here aT 
interview or statement in which he 
out for Roosevelt, and it will be p 
an hour or two.” ee | 
“What shall I do?” asked the 
candidate. 
“T dunno. It looks to me as 
stolen a march on you. I thin 
about Roosevelt being strong 
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Zean Your Baby 
vif Necessary 


aby will continue to grow as 
nd as strong on Nestleé’s as 
you continued to nurse it 
tthe summer. 


sisso like mothers’ milk that 
‘really isn’t weaning at allwhen 
1 It suits a baby’s stomach so 
t weaning is relieved of all its 
. You can feed Nestlé’s to 
by while you are still nursing 
he will not feel the change. 
: 


ade of pure cows’ milk from 
stlé Dairies and holding all 
rishment which only milk can 
10one of the dangers of cows’ 


much youalterit,is too heavy 
ys stomach, and really pure 
ik is very difficult to obtain. 


Pad 
is a modified milk in powdered 
hen you have added water and 
inutes, you have the nearest 
s to mothers’ milk. 


others have learned the value of 
Food by sending for our free 
ge containing enough for 
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district, and if it comes out that way he’ll 
get the nomination, for it’s a cinch all the 
Roosevelt people will vote for him now 
and none of them will vote for you.”’ 

There was some hurried thinking. Ap- 
pearances favored Colonel Roosevelt. The 
statement was to be printed in an hour 
or two. There was no way to offset that 
printing or to stop it, and it seemed neces- 
sary to get on the Roosevelt bandwagon or 
be beaten. 

Necessity is commonly reputed to be the 
mother of invention. Necessity was here 
the incentive of political action. 

The other candidate went to a telephone 
booth, called up every large town in the 
district, got some of his supporters and 
declared for Roosevelt over the telephone. 
These supporters went out into the streets 
and spread the word, and when the papers 
with the original Roosevelt man’s declara- 
tion in them came out the people all said: 
“Huh, he’s late! Bill declared for Roose- 
velt a long time ago.’”’ Which was more or 
less true. Bill had declared for Roosevelt 
all right and declared for him over the 
long-distance telephone, thus adding to 
our complicated politics another novel 
phase. The man who hops on the band- 
wagon by telephone is a reasonably new 
specimen of the expedient politician. 

Meantime the politicians were not the 
only ones who were harassed. Big Business 
had had many unpleasant quarters of 
hours trying to decide to whom it should 
throw its support. Big Business is still of 
the opinion that its support is vital for a 
candidate, but that is an error, of course, for 
Big Business has ceased to be vital to any 
candidate. It is the candidate who is vital 
to Big Business. 

Many of our leading captains of finance 
had been worrying themselves sick seeking 
to determine for whom they should go. 
Should they be for Roosevelt? Should they 
stand by Taft? Or should they take a 
chance on the Democrats in the hope that 
that party would nominate a man who 
would be somewhat of the character Big 
Business desired in the White House? 
The Predacious Plutocrats had been in 
Washington in shoals. They had paced 
back and forth between headquarters al- 
most as nervously as the politicians. They 
had sent envoys and scouts and experts 
of all grades down by the regiment to 
see if an accurate line as to the outcome 
could be found. They had had conferences 
by night and by day and they were ina 
dismal mess when this was written. 

They couldn’t figure out just what might 
happen. They did not like Taft, of course, 
but they couldn’t make up their minds 
whether they disliked him more than they 
disliked Roosevelt. It was a sorrowful 
season for all such. It would be more sor- 
rowful if they should happen to go down 
with the loser, instead of winning with the 
winner, for in a fight as intense as the Re- 
publican fight had become, what was done 
before the convention would be remembered 
after the convention. 

And the dickens of it all was that nobody 
could promise to deliver any goods, either 
to the politicians or to Big Business. 
There were many persons, of course, who 
said they could deliver, but they couldn’t. 
Big Business, whatever it got, would get a 
pig in a poke. Forthe first time in its 
life Big Business was dealing “‘unsight and 
unseen.” It was dealing, of course, and 
hoping for the best, but it was dealing in 
the dark. 

Whatever the outcome at Chicago, and 
whatever the outcome at Baltimore, not 
many living persons have seen so interest- 
ing or so uncertain a political period. 


A Hard Business 


N ADVERTISING man of Cleveland 

was going home one night in a street 

car. It was late and the man who sat next 
to him began to talk. 

‘‘What business are you in?” he asked. 

“The advertising business.” 

“Ts that so? I used to be in the adver- 
tising business myself. Quit it, though, and 
went into the rag-and-old-bottle business; 
got a horse and clean up my sixty every 
month!” 

There seemed to be nothing for the 
advertising man to say, so he said it. 

“Ves,” continued the talkative man. “I 
was in the advertising business—was a 
sandwich man for a clothing store for six 
months! Say’’—and he leaned over confi- 
dentially —“‘ain’t it hard work when the 
wind blows?” 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Fan 
Order One by Phone and Keep Cool! 


MILD breeze or a strong wind at 

your regulation of the switch. 
Works from any electric light socket 
The new model Westinghouse Electric 
Fan with drawn-steel frame is thirty per 
cent. lighter than the old style fan of 
the same size. The motor actually takes 
less current to run for the volume of air it 


moves than any other fan now on the market. The smooth, highly 
finished surface of the drawn steel leaves nothing in appearance to be 
desired. Black oxide, statuary bronze, mottled copper, polished brass, 
brushed brass, nickel, and other finishes will be furnished on order. 
Felt base on all desk fans will not mar the finest table surface. Patented 
joint makes it possible to adjust the fan to-a wide range of horizontal 
and vertical positions without tools or extra parts. 

This is the finest fan on the market and is the one you are looking for. 
Lubricate once a season. No other attention necessary. 


Place it on the dresser in your bedroom and 
let it blow away from the open window 


That will keep you comfortably cool without draught. Phone for your 
Westinghouse Fan now to your Electric Lighting Company or to a good 
electrical dealer in your neighborhood. If you have difficulty in getting 
it, do not accept a substitute, but write us immediately and we will see 
that you get one without delay. The steel-clad Westinghouse Fan costs a litile 
more than the ordinary electric fan, but it will last and do its work for many years. 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue showing fans for every purpose 
to Westinghouse Fan Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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Shipped from our Jersey City Fac 
in March : 


Convincing evidence that some of you got your 
If you are among the missing, get busy, an 


take the coupon to your dealer, or mail it to1 u 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 


FACTORIES 
New York Jersey City, N. J., and Sheffield, England London 


' STANDARD 
SET—$5.00 


That Man Pitts, 771 Market St. 


Vidalia 


A FEW DEALERS WHO HAVE THEM 


Lee Hardware Co. 


Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores 


ALABAMA FLORIDA— Continued KENTUCKY MICHIGAN—Continuec! 
Town Dealer Town Dealer Town Dealer Town Dealer 
Avondale H. L. Martin & Co. St. Augustine . Usina Hardware Store Catlettsburg John C. Hogan Detroit . Detroit Drug Co. (6 
~ Ensley Byrum &.Butcher Hardware Co. | West Palm Beach West Palm Bedch Drug Co. Covington . Mersman Hardware Co. Si Gray & Worcester 
ARIZONA : Cynthiana . Van Deren & Oxley i Greenthal Pharmacy 
Clifton Arizona Copper Co., Ltd. : GEORGIA Mayfield Evans & Covington 3 Grunow & Patterson 
Flagstaff Will Marlar Pharmacy Aiken Powell Hardware Co. Newport Walter L. Brown 4 ‘ E. C. Kinsel 
Jerome T. F. Miller Co. Atlanta : Benjamin Pharmacy LOUISIANA ee C. P. Miller, Hardwal 
Kingman Gaddis & Perry Co. S E. H. Cone NewaO@hleans A. Baldwin & Co. ra John F. Paddock 
Morenci Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co. 5 King Hardware Co. “ Cusach’s Pharmacy : T. B. Rayl Co. « 
Phoenix . Adams Pharmacy : The Tool Co. “ Wack TruniaGo = Ste. Claire Pharmacy 
a A.L. Boehmer’s Busy Drug Store | Augusta . V. A. Hemstreet & Bro. “ Hokakohbect ’ * Sepul& Travis,993Wo 
‘ . Talbot & Hubbard, Inc. Brunswick . Ed. C. Bruce “ mR Vittur & Co., Ltd _ Standard Drug Store 
Prescott Bashford-Burmister Co. Cochran J. B. Peacock & Co. ; % ‘ a W. B. Jarvis Co., 237 
Dublin Gilbert Hardware Co. MAINE Ave. 
. ARKANSAS Eastman Bohannon, McRae Co. Portland H. H. Hay Sons Grand Rapids. W. B. Jarvis Co. — 
Van Buren . John O’Kane Eatonton George W. Nelson ce . Peck Bros. Co. 
CALIFORNIA Greensboro. . T. B. Rice { MARYLAND cs Schrouder’s Drug St 
Berkeley Berkeley Pharmacy Hawkinsville . Whitefield Hardwaré Co. Baltimore Lee, Williamson & Co. ad West’s Drug Stores _ 
a ; Kellogg Drug Co. Louisville .. .W-P. Lowry National Sporting Goods Co. Kalamazoo . City Drug Stores Co 
Fruitvale Dawson Drug Co. Milledgeville Milledgeville Hardware Co. MASSACHUSETTS Ludington . Snow’s Drug Store 
Los Angeles Sun Drug Co. Monroe . Monroe Hardware Co. Attleboro Lilly & Morgan Marshall Grove Greene 
Mountain View Hartley Hardware Co. Sandersville Sandersville Drug Co. Boston J. B. Hunter & Co. Monroe . . William Comstock & 
Pasadena Sun Drug Co. Savannah J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co. “ Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. Mount Clemens Central Drug Co. 
Redlands Sun Drug Co. Swainsboro. Olliff & Carmichael Hardware “ Liggett’s Drug Stores (4 Stores) es Schauber’s Central ] 
Salinas Wabhrlich-Cornett Co. Co. Cy c Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores (10 B25) 5 R. C. Ullrich Hardwi 
San Francisco. Joost Bros. Tennille . Pritchard Pharmacy Brockton Hall & Lyon Company Muskegon . Fred Brundage — 


Torta) =[uri 


* 


People’s Hardware C 


That Man Pitts, Fillmore and Owosso . Hoffman Bros. 
Geary Sts. Pontiac . Smith & Leisenring ( 
“ ay? > = jac} . . 
pores Phares eos We have reserved a double page spread in the Semi-monthly moe ; past Det ae 
sf Shreve & Barber, 441 Kearney St. Magazine Sections of Wyandotte . Dorrance & Garrison 
ss Son & Farless, 1726 Fillmore St. ° & 
ik Terry Deus Eo, The Ciedse, Tribune, The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, MINNESOTA 
‘omew ss Theo'Drug Co., 700 Goldén Gate” The San Francisco Call, The Boston Globe, ie 4 : E. cui é 
: oe ae The Pittsburgh Dispatch, The Cincinnati Enquirer, ie imi 
ens) 05e eae Ee The Philadelphia North American, The Washington Post, MISSISSIPPI 
San Luis Obispo T. W. Howey Aberdeen J. L. Shell & Co. 
seg ; iar ve Co. for use of dealers. If you want to participate and have your Ackerman . . Gibson Drug Co. — 
Santa Barbara Starr Drug Co. ° ° Bel , 0. VPamen 
Sadia Cratee. Byne Bae name appear, write for particulars. Belen eae ea a uted Dae 
Tulare . Test, the Druggist Canton. . Johnson’s Drug Store 
M atsonville ee red IDAHO Brockton J. S. Sargent & Son Clarksdale : J. B. Ellis 
dhe Rpeap ge Boise . Overland Pharmacy Foxboro Bay State Drug Co. Corinth . H.E. Walker Dug € 
COLORADO Kellogg .. . Harris Bros. Drug iGo. Gloucester . L. E. Andrews & Co. Durant : H. E. Perkins, Hardw 
Denver . The May Co. Nampa . *” “Hughart’s Pharmacy Haverhill Hall & Lyon Company Greenville . Holcombe Drug ©o. 
“ . i q 
CONNECTICUT Wardner Harris Bros. Drug Co. : Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores Greenwood % i. ae 
Bridgeport . Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores Weiser Walker & Ford Holyoke Hall & Lyon Company Pee, Pharniagg &. 
Hartford Goodwin Drug Co. Lawrence John J. Forrest Holly Springs . L. A. Rather 
y Ralph’ E Page ILLINOIS “ A. B. Kelley Jackson . Brown’s Central Dru 
NaUeatucke 727. Reuse E Chicago . Pomper & Fulton, 161 N. Clark a Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores 4 Ne Brown’s West Jackso 
New Haven S. H. Kirby & Sons, Inc. St. ; 4 Robinson Hardware Co. Kosciusko ; New Drug Storey 
“ Riker-Jaynes: Drug Stores Rothschild & Co. « : H. J. Staunchfield & Co. Lexington B. S. Beall 
ee aye "Ga Stebbins Hardware Co., 15 W. | Leominster Dormin’s Pharmac Moorhead . Stevenson Drug Co. 
South N jorwalk Quittner & Canty Co. = d , y ; 
Waterbury . Apothecaries Hall Co. Van Buren St. % Pierson’s Drug Stores Muldon. . Evans & Ivy 
owe a yon Company ew any 7S - 
DELAWARE INDIANA Lowell Hall & Lyon C New Alb Joe L. S. Rogers 
: ~pt E ; ae Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores Okolona . Bearden & King ~ 
Dover James B. Bice Indianapolis Charles W. Eichrodt ; Seay A Toh Gill - | 
* Lert Sener Tea “ Vonnegut Hardware Co. Lynn Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores tarkville John J. Gi 
5 oe ath he Bef RAs MiShawalen J. Q. Swanger, Jr Marlboro . Arthur C. Lamson West Point . Clay County Hardwa 
Laure : puna. Horsey fi se a: North Adams . Burlingame & Darby’s Co. Winona . Talley & Co. 
es : mee S Saree : IOWA Northampton. H. A. Wiswell Yazoo City W. L. Brown Co. 
Pa ele : BS TRO Chariton Gibbon’s Pharmacy Pittsfield Burns Drug Store MISSOURI 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Clinton . C. E. Armstrong & Co. 3 Pierson Hardware Co. Kansas City Schmelzer Arms Co. 
Washington Gentner’s Pharmacy, 14th and | Corning . W. B. Ankeny Quincy . E. J. Murphy y St. Joseph . George H. Weyer . 
i U Sts. ; Corydon Brock Drug Co. Salem. . Hall & Lyon Company ; 
‘ Bernard Harding, 9th and H | Davenport. . John Harding & Co. Springfield . . Riker-Jaynes Drug Stores NEBRASKA 
_ Sts., N: W. Dubuque Roshek Bros. Co. Taunton A, J. Barker Co. Aurora Schrandt & Mill 
Re oe 18th St. and | Hamburg Dinwiddie & Son iS nmiaes: Goldthwaite’s Drug Store Columbus . Purity Drug Sto 
« G fe White C Inc. 727 14th Leon . Bell & Robinson Worcester Duncan & Goodell Fairbury A. Vine Pease 
cei W. Og Ss Oskaloosa Green & Bentley, Drugs 4 Hall & Lyon Company Hastings Stein Bros. & 
eae SS Red Oak Artz Drug Co. se Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. | Humboldt . Skalak & Son, 
FLORIDA Shenandoah . George Jay Lexington . Rosenberg Hard 
Cocoa S. F. Travis & Co. Webster City . J. W. Schroeder MICHIGAN Madison . . Madison Hardwar 
Daytona W. M. Hankins Ann Arbor Mann’s Drug Store Nebraska City H. Schwake 
Fort Pierce . St. Lucie Drug Co. KANSAS Battle Creek Baker Drug Co. Oreo aes . §S.J. Brown, Hai 
Jacksonville H. & W. B. Drew Co. Caldwell D.N. Perry Benton Harbor Connell Drug Co. Plattsmouth Weyrich & Had 
de Kohn-Furchgott Co. Clay Center S. W. Engler Calumet. Metropolitan Pharmacy Schuyler . Mcintyre & M 
New Smyrna Pitzer Furniture & HardwareCo. | Wichita . Dockum Drug Co. | Detroit . Crowley, Milner & Co. York . George A. Bullo 
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HAMPSHIRE OHIO PENNSYLVANIA —Continued SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
Dealer Town Dealer Town Dealer Town Dealer 
Ritchie Hardware Co. Akron Day Drug Co. Latrobe . W. A. Showalter Columbia Thomas Drug Store, Inc. 
lanchard-Currier Co. sb . Lamparter & Selzer Lehighton . Kemmerer Hardware Co. Yorkville York Drug Store 
Bellaire . Charles Arnold Co. a es Fred W. Rex 
d W JERSEY Bucyrus J. E. Kern & Bro. Lewistown. . J. B. Selheimer ere oe aeeeees : 
d Cincinnati . Dow’s Drug Stores (10 Stores) Mauch Chunk Alonzo P. Blakeslee oan to - Burrow’s Drug Store 

f Walter Brooks “« Evans Bros. Meadville Graham & McClintock TEXAS 

. Gold's a oi Mabley & Carew Co. Mount Carmel Sanner Hardware Co. Beaumont Dunlop Drug Co. 

is ; - Theo. Rosenthal New Kensington Aiken Pharmacy Bonham J. W. Peeler 
| 4 = “aa ot Cleveland Marshall’s Drug Stores Perkasie. . Gilbert L. Thompson -Clarksville® . Corley Drug Co. 

gee Weinblatt cs , Standard Drug Co. Philadelphia ee sepeles Co., 1538 Mar- g D. D. Strong 
| NEW MEXICO Columbus . Liggett’s Drug Stores (3 Stores) Zz Sees Corsicana Coulson’s Drug Co. 

2 Dayton . Burkett’s Drug Store . E. K. Tryon & Co., 611 Mar- " Johnson Clothing Co. 

.. Drug & Mercantile Co. ee J. W. Miller 4 Aer Bie Lite Dallas TJ. Biitton 

NEW YORK Findlay . Central Drug Store a 2 TS ; } Denison Union Woolen Mills 

E John & Henry Palmer Lancaster Reed & Walters + paceag rage ah Co., 431 Ennis : Glover & Guthrie 

a. UR thn aes eens Hardware Co. Pittsburgh . Belmar Pharmacy Fort Worth Twentieth Street Drug Store 

| Leadley Drug Co. Marion . . Henney & Cooper “ j Erskine’s Drug Stores (5 Stores) Gainesville : Southwestern Drug Co. 

. Babcock, Hinds & Underwood ae ‘ Folckemer s Pharmacy te Floyd’s Hardware Store, 405 : Stonmer Bros. 

__A-F. Williams iffn C. H. Lines Market St. Galveston . Lyons Hardware Co. 

A. Greenland Toledo . . Cooley Drug Co. «“ .. Heck Drug Co., Liberty Ave. io Charles E. Witherspoon 

Long Island News Co. Washington C. H. Frank Christopher “ . . Hukill-Hunter Co., 414 Wood | Houston Ed. Kiam 

_ Smith & Bedell Wooster M. L. Buchwalter St. aioe’. A. E. Kiesling 
| I. Geo. W. Clingen Sty : pe pee 4 epabe Drug Co., 701 Liberty pander bis oe a 

_ J. C. Rogerson & Co. oungstown eorge M. Sta ve. arsha ry Hodge Drug Co. 

: ie & Hawkins Zanesville Young Hardware Co. | McCulloch’s Drug Store McKinney . S. H. Abbott & Son 

. Clark Hardware Co. = Terrell J. G. Warren & Co. 

_ J.W. Graff’s Tyler R. E. Bryan 

. Beoctctto & Dugan We are a bou t t t t e = pas Drug 0. / 

. George D. Gibbs Co. m aco orner Drug store 
', Chadwick & Morris e a Oo star a ca patgn West . . Palace Drug Store 
19S B Hamburger, 365 Jacson | In the farm journals to support WASHINGTON 
i John Ge Barrie l fi e d If ° Ballard . Ballard Hardware Co., Inc. 

. Eimmerlein Bros. our rura r1ienas. you wish to Cheney . re Hepberd Hardware & 
. H.D. Thompson & Co. Sai d - SP eben Seis ; 
y participate an want your name to Colville . Stannus-Keller Hardware Co. 
Harris & Wellenkamp, 288 Ful- a “ Dayton . J. W. Stevens Hardware Co. 

; ; Kelso A. R. Remick, Hardware 

“nts: come ann | @Ppear, write for particulars. IA Te ee 

Ave. : Ritzville Emerson Drug Co. 

. Riker & Hegeman Drug Stores Seattle Piper & Taft, Inc., Sporting 

Goods 
; an ats 609 Broad- OREGON Pittsburgh . Saml. McKnight Hardware Co. “ Seattle Sporting Goods Co. 
way Albany . Hulbert-Ohling Hardware Co. Pottsville Swalm Hardware Co. ui Spelger & Hurlburt, Inc. 
1) Ashland Provost Bros., Hardware = ae teams Punxsutawney Hardware Co. Tekoa Henkle Hardware Co. 
Arcade Stationer, 1 Madison | Dallas Conrad Stafrin Pharmacy uakertown Howard R. Moyer Waitsburg . John Smith Hardware Co. 
Ave. Eugene . W. A. Kuykendall Shamokin C. A. Barron WEST VIRGINIA 
M. Bachrach & Son, 2275 3rd | Grants Pass Rogue River Hardware Co. ys : Sanner Hardware Co. , 
Ave. Tia Grandes W. H. Bohnenkamp Co. Slatington . . Dettmer & Handwerk Fairmont J. L. Hall Hardware Co. , 
. Bloomingdale Bros., 59th St. | McMinnville Parsons & Hendricks South Bethlehem Charles E. Drumbor Huntington Emmons-Hawkms Hardware Co. 
ees} “i ee Medford Garnet-Corey Hardware Co. as % aes ayes a ae, x 
4 - Folsom s\rms Co., Roseburg Marsters Drug Co., Inc. unbury W. K. Armstrong ISLELSVINE . moker's baradise 
__ Broadway Salem Watt Shi S ti Good it George W. Hackett Weston . Fierney Bros. 
eich epemecys 4th Ave. and Boned a Bac i Abani Uniontown D.N. Craft & Sons Wheeling McLain’s 
_. : : Wade H. Guyton WISCONSIN 
- Kalish Pharmacy, 626 Madison | ajlentown . M. S. Young & Co. Warren . Pickett Hardware Co. : 
Ave. Fond du Lac . Kremer Drug Co. 
Mifames McCreery & Co., 23rd ee oe PesEenk ‘Jr. York : ae wee & Co. Manitowoe V CeBacpalatic 
and 34th Sts. Stores pment ere Mi ‘intel ke ag oi Milwaukee G. M. Barrett Co. 
. P. J. McSherry, 726 Columbus ac ight's Book otore RHODE ISLAND ss H. L. Gerboth’s Public Drug 
Ave. Clearfield Dufton Hardware Co. St 
Columbia Wi lin Bacher Newport Hall & Lyon Company : PS 

F ak: BecPe, 112th St. and Connellsville Ne Ram = Pawtucket . Fisk Drug Co. e Philip Gross Hardware Co. 

eo. De oe ae Se ak. “ Hall & Lyon Company Racine Kradwell Drug Co. 

| (All St - aa Drog.Stores D : ° Hibne = é Hard c Providence Cohen Hardware Co. Watertown D. & F. Kusel Co. 

, tores ubois . ibner-Hoover Hardware Co. ee Leal Sctvon Coineny Waukesha . Hugo Hoeveler 
. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 | Erie . Ww. C. Andrews Pharmacy ‘Wie NI oe hiccall FlacdecarerGo. 
Broadway S Feisler’s Drug Stores (3 Stores) SOUTH CAROLINA 
ie E.E. Waeldin, 98 Nassau St. se Jackson’s New Store, Park Row | Bennettsville . Bennettsville Hardware Co. WYOMING 
|. Miller Strong Drug Co. and State St. Cheraw . Cheraw Drug Co. Sheridan L. Jacobs. 
it EE. W. Broecker ° ee Gus J. Miller 
- Williams Drug Co. Greenville . J. H. Muntz & Co. 
Moster Studholme tine MGR ceres These razors are manufactured and sold under patents 
oe eeecell &iSons pediene Bue neclererers dio) issued by the United States Government. Any circulars or 
. W. C. Bradley eannette . C. Dougherty 3 as e ° ° 
Yd Wardwell Hardware Co. Jersey Shore J. E. Mohn intimidating matter calling attention to 
: pceer Be . Lansdale Freeman’s Pharmacy suits won against other razor com- 
thans ack Co. e ° 
NOW. Conde Hardware Co. panies have no bearing whatever 


on our product, and if so stated 
are misleading, and no atten- 

tion whatever should be 
paid to them, as we 
always protect 
our custom- 
ers. 
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. Finger Hardware Co. 

)+ Hawley’s Pharmacy 

). B.G. &J. R. Abeyounis 
12 Justus Pharmacy 

. L.H. Caldwell 

5 W. J. Rudge Co. 

|. William T. Hill 

,+ Farmer’s Hardware Co. 
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This is the $2.50 Derby Set 


we are talking about 


> 


AP 
ay 35c for this Durham Demonstrator Razor. We 
you 50c for it in exchange for our Durham Derby 
‘Durham Duplex Set. You will like this Demon- 
t, and will want a better set; there is no reason 
vou should pay 35c for a Demonstrator and then 
jill price for a regular set. Consequently we have 
‘Nized our dealers to take them back and allow you 
xchange on the price of the set you select. First 
2 to you that the Durham- Duplex is the“‘best ever,’ 
‘sell you the Durham-Duplex and pay you for try- 
this is not confidence in our razor, what is it? 


This is the razor you get for 35c if you take the coupon below to any of these 
dealers. It is equally as good a shaving instrument as our regular razor. 


. 
BRSEBCSEESESSSESESERESE SEEEEEE SEE EEE RESEEEEEE ESESESEESEEEESESEEEEESE SEES SEEUEEE BEES ER EEEE! 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO.—or any dealer mentioned. 
Teng. Sod 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 35 cents in coin (to pay postage, packing, mailing and distrib- 
uting expense). Send Durham Demonstrating Razor with Durham-Duplex blade 
which you are to present to me without further obligation on my part. 


Name 


Nogand)Strect ae ae mes Og 
Towns soe 
State 


WeBeaeesssesusssssessaasessss8y 
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NDERSLUNG construc- 


tion means “‘safety.” 


Here is the Regal Touring Car 
that first brought all the acknowledged 
advantages of the costly Underslung con- 
struction within a reasonable purchase 
price. 


The greatest advantage undoubtedly is its 
‘safety. The dangers of ‘‘skidding’’ and 


“turning turtle’’ in the tight place that comes 
to every motorist sooner or later are reduced to 
a scientific minimum. 


Then, there are the other important advantages of ‘‘econ- 
; siiale ; “cc save es > a4 a 
omy,’’ most ‘‘easy riding,’’ “‘accessibility,’’ ““beauty of line’’ 
(T3 . . 29 . . ° 
and ‘unity of design all of which are most emphasized in 


this Regal Underslung. 


It has been truly said by many owners— ‘to ride in a Regal 
Underslung is a new interpretation of what Comfort means.’’ 


This powerful, roomy, beautiful Regal Underslung presents 
undeniable motor car value. Regal Dealers are everywhere. 


Some Specifications: 


Motor, 35 H. P., 4 cylinders (in 
pairs) 4%%4%; wheel base 118 
inches; Morgan & Wright tires, 
34%4; demountable rims (one 
exlra furnished free of charge); 
three speeds and reverse, Selective 


sliding transmission. 
Steel roller bearings. 
with magneto—standard equipment 
—two gas searchlights, two stde oil 
lamps—tail lamp, generator, tools, 
jack, pump, etc. 


Hyatt nickel 
Dual ignition 


Write for Catalogue B. 
The Regal Motor Car Co., prrrorr, micuican 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick”’ 


What are the motives of the dealer 
who tries to switch you from the 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


you asked for, to some pet brand of his 
own? Insist on getting Roxford— 


the old-fashioned balbriggan idea 
in the modern styles 


Ten styles for Men and Boys—50c., 
75c. and $1.00 a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department 
store. Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 


Pa Sy 
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HOW TO BEAT THE 
BUILDING GAME 


(Continued from Page 13) 


horrified at- the proportion of his outlay 
required for such planting! However, on 
the Northwest coast, at least, it would all 
come as easily as it does in England; and 
the houses in English style would perfectly 
suit the climate.” : 

It may be said, indeed, that the small or 
modest home-builder would be well advised 
to lay aside a substantial sum for the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs about his house, for 
thus he will be enabled to save at least an 
equal amount in the building. With good 
planting the plainest and simplest of ex- 
teriors, and the most minute of houseplats, 
may acquire distinction. Analyze the 
pictures of some of the delightful small 
English houses, and you will see that they 
owe their charm largely to their proper 
placing against backgrounds of trees and 
behind foregrounds of shrubs and vines. 
Plank them down in the usual bleak 
American way—and see how ugly they 
would be! The planting must be judi- 
ciously balanced and grouped however; it 
isn’t simply a matter of getting a bushy, 
leafy surrounding. A very successful house 
in a Southern town has become so largely 
through the careful planning by the archi- 
tect of its trees and shrubbery setting, and 
its latticework about service court and 
kitchen garden. Then only was it given 
over to a landscape gardener to select the 
particular shrubs that would give best the 
desired effect. 

In many of the Middle States, also, and 
in the more elevated parts of the Southern 
states, the smaller type of English houses 
could be very advantageously adapted to 
local conditions; only let those local con- 
ditions be clearly thought out. Where the 
sky is usually clear, or the heat of the sun 
oppressive during the months of residence, 
there should be wider roof-overhang, more 
veranda space, windows rising nearly to 
the ceiling and otherwise disposed for the 
free circulation of air. Where the days of 
bright sun are fewer, or the house is lived 
in only during the winter months, a nearer 
approximation to the unshaded wall-spaces 
of the English house is desirable. 


A Home the Year Round 


In this group, however, let me not be 
supposed to recommend among the English 
houses the type irreverently known there 
as .“‘the blouse-and-skirt style’’—brick 
below and half-timbered work in plaster 
above. These areat best but imitations ofan 
imitation, as even in England they are now 
built without constructive truth, the wood 
being simply “appliquéd”’; and in our cli- 
matic conditions it is almost impossible to 
make or keep them watertight. 

A Southern acquaintance has lately com- 
plained that a careful study of books of 
houseplans has revealed nothing suitable 
for an all-the-year-round house in a South- 
ern town where it is desired to break away 
from the one-story or bungalow type. It 
appears to me that here is an opportunity 
for young architects familiar with local 
possibilities and needs. The unexampled 
growth in Southern prosperity in the last 
few years has created an active need of 
well-designed, fair-sized houses in the grow- 
ing industrial centers, which, so far as my 
observation goes, is now fully met only for 
those inhabitants who do not occupy their 
houses during the hot months, and who are 
therefore justified in building in a style 
exclusively adapted to the Southern winter. 

On the windswept prairie, a house that is 
comfortable in the still, balmy air of the 
cotton states looks out of place. Nor does 
the sensible home-builder want, in the 
suburbs of a metropolis, a house that will 
transport the spectator in thought straight 
to Holland, Switzerland or Nuremberg, or 
the Never-Never Land of a Diirer drawing. 
There is a certain model town, not a thou- 
sand miles from New York, which seems to 
me to have sacrificed many essentials of 
solid building to just this spurious and 
reminiscent picturesque! The same criti- 
cism might be applied to almost any one 
of the projected workmen’s settlements in 
the style of the English model villages, in 
which picturesque and wasteful wooden 
roofs and stucco walls vainly ape the solid, 
plain masonry set in generous planting 
which dignifies those houses. 

In general, the home-builder who follows 
closely local types and uses local materials 


GLACIER” 
NATIONAL P, 


This Summer 


Season June 15 to October 15 
ing mountains, vast glaciers, 
lakes, streams, waterfalls—a 
scenic playground of over 15( 
miles. Mountainclimbing, tou 
and horseback,camping and fisl 
ideal place for a real outdoor 


Eight Hotel Color 


located throughout the Park—ro 
guides and horses—furnish comfo 
portunities for splendid tours of ¢ 
days and more, at a cost of $1.0 


per day. Send for Literature 


including nine beautifully illustrate 
and folders, for 20 cents in stamps. 
some descriptive booklet for 4 cents 
concerning low summer tourist fare: 
low convention fares on special dates 
“Sée-America First: June [to Segmmbe 
H. A. N( 
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We can so guarantee call hi 
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very point, for the comfort 
of Emery shirt wearers, is a. 
Different sleeve lengths are made} 
of shirt. Neckbands are pre-shru 
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will not only be esthetically safe but also 
save money in both material and labor. 
In the backwoods of rural Mississippi you 
will come, ever and anon, upon an un- 
painted farmhouse, weathered to a deep 
red-brown, that is only one remove from 
the “double log cabin” of the pioneer. 
Two rooms—or four—set opposite each 
other across a tremendous open ‘‘passage’’— 
not a hall—covered with a great sloping 
roof open to the rafters, which comes down in 
front and often in the rear to cover the wide 
veranda or gallery, with its high railing. 
A fireplace at each outer end and perhaps 
a lean-to behind complete an arrange- 
ment which is so absolutely suited to the 
half-tropical climate of the country that it 
is inexpressibly charming. And it is inter- 
esting to note that in the near-by towns the 
only really attractive, modest houses are 
those which copy as nearly as may be this 
child of the pioneer life. The New England 
Colonial, the ‘‘Dutch farmhouse,” the 
Pennsylvania stone house, the ‘“‘mission”’ 
type, are all attractive in the place where 
they are indigenous—so long as it is the 
general effect and not the meticulous details 
that are reproduced. To be sure, the hor- 
rors of cooky-cut arches and scallops and 
scrolls on a small cottage in wood and 
plaster should warn even the most modest 
home-builder from attempting a ‘“‘style”’ 
without expert advice. On the other hand, 
the really good architect can often do 
wonders with the homeliest materials. 

A client in a small town at a distance 
from the center of population was anxious 
to build his home in masonry. The local 
brick was ugly and concrete was not well 
understood by the town workmen; to 
import brick and workmen was too expen- 
sive. His resourceful architect had an 
inspiration, and suggested laying up the 
sickly, yellow-brown brick in a very broad 
band of cement mortar—not too white— 
so as to get a good color combination. The 
effect was magical—the wall took on color 
and texture; and at last accounts an 
inexpensive but distinctive fireproof house 
was rapidly taking shape. There is a cer- 
tain legitimate sentiment in even straining 
a point for what smacks of the soil. The 
concrete house of local gravel, the stone 
house of native stone, even the wooden 
cottage—lined and furnished as far as pos- 
sible with material from the neighborhood, 
have a very definite charm and dignity of 
their own. Research in these directions 
will repay the prospective builder and open 
many unsuspected sources of interest. In 
a settlement of city people among the hills 
of Connecticut, for instance, I found the 
householders vying with each other to see 
who could entice away from the farmers’ 
wives the greatest number of fine old 
smooth-worn flagstones for paths and 
steps. The closely tethered suburbanite 
alone seems shut out from these adventures; 
but I know that even the byways of the 
Bronx and the back roads of the Greater 
Boston villages are rich with suggestions of 
the old local ways. 


Science im Court 


HE frauds practiced by plaintiffs and 

witnesses in personal injury cases are 
often highly ingenious and are not infre- 
quently successful; but Science is rapidly 
making it more and more difficult to deceive 
the expert. 

The oculists have devised several catches 
that have confounded many a false witness. 

For those pretending to have affections 
of the eyes the following tests with colored 
glasses and letters are given by Doctor de 
Schweinitz: 

“Tn general terms, the patient is required 
to look at alternate red and green letters. 
The admittedly sound eye is now covered 
with a red glass, and if the green letters 
are read evidence of fraud is present. Instead 
of a red glass a green glass may be used, 
through which the red letters would be 
invisible. 

“Very ingenious letters based upon the 
fact that red upon a white background 
viewed through a red glass disappears and 
viewed through a green glass appears black, 
have been designed by Doctor von 
Haselberg.” 

The same authority gives the following 
test for simulated blindness of both eyes. 

“Place a lighted candle in front of the 
subject. Now hold a six-degree prism base 
out before one eye. If both eyes see, the 
one behind the prism will move inward and 
on removing the prism will move outward, 
the other eye remaining fixed.” 
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AutoStropping— 


the Twin Brother of 
Head Barber Stropping 


HAT makes the Head Barber’s 

edge shave so many times without 
honing? The Head Barber’s expert 
stropping. 

What makes the Head Barber’s edge 
shave so smooth and keen? Head Barber 
expert stropping. 

What makesthe AutoStrop Razor edge 
shave so many times? AutoStropping. 

Whatmakesthe AutoStrop Razor edge 
shave so sharp that the face is barely con- 
scious of the edge? AutoStropping. 

What is AutoStropping? Mechanical 
stropping which the novice can do as 
quickly, handily and expertly as the Head 
Barber. Mr. Atchison, the head barber 
at the Planter’s Hotel, St. Louis, says, 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,327 5th Ave., New York; 400 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbriicke, No. 8, Hamburg 


SAFETY 
AZO! 


Strops Itself 


N 


HANNAN 


1% Mills 
Per Shave 


AutoStropping 
makes the 12 
blades last600 
shaves or 124 
mills per shave 


‘<A utoStropping is the one thing I ever 
saw outside of a barber’s fingers that 
would strop a head barber edge.’” 

Standard AutoStrop set as above $5. 
Combination sets $6.50 up. Send for 
catalog. Price in Canada same as in 
United States. Factories in both 
countries. 

If not satisfactory don’t hesitate to take 
razor back, as dealer loses nothing. We 
protect him from loss. 

Ben Franklin said, ‘‘Have you some- 
what to do tomorrow? Do it today!”” 
Don’t forget the AutoStrop Razor to- 
morrow. Get one today. Dealer will 
send it on trial quick, *Phone or post 
him a card today. 


AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Co. 


327 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Kindly send me free one 
of the new improve 
AutoStrop Razorblades. 


ON 


AD 


Kelly- 
Springfield 


am Automobile 
Tires 
offer the economy 


of long wear and 
a higher mileage 


. average than you 
A have ever believed 
possible in pneu- 
matic tires. 
KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, Washing- | 


ton, Seattle, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell Rubber & Tire Co., Dallas, Texas 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Infants’ Lives | 
Mothers! the danger } 
season for bottle fed 
infants approaches. Let * 
Thermos win the battle for your ba- 
bies’ lives by keeping their milk cold, 
clean, germ and fly proof. At night, or 
when baby is taken out—fill one Thermos 
Bottle with chilled milk and another with 
hot water and at feeding time reduce the 
cold milk to proper mixture by adding hot 
water, thus bringing both milk and water 
to proper feeding temperature. Thermos 
keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours. 


Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 
ON SALE AT BEST STORES 


There is only one genuine Thermos. If your 
dealer will not sell you products plainly stamped 
“Thermos’’ on the bottom of each article we will 


ship you express prepaid upon receipt of price 
Write for catalog. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Thermos Building, New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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ive Years Without a Punctur 
—Without One Blow-out 


—and 


ESSENKAY 1s the sub- 


stitute for air in tires that we have all been 
waiting for, hoping for and almost praying for since 
the automobile began. 


It removes the one serious 
bar to the pleasures of automobiling. It 
cuts in half the most serious 1tem of expense. 


ESSENKAY means the 


end of tire troubles. 


It means the end of punc- 


tures and blow-outs. 


It means the end of the 


expensive Inner-Tube. 


It means the saving of 
countless thousands of dollars in the buy- 
ing of automobile casings. 


It means decided reduction 


in the cost of automobile maintenance. 


ESSENKAY 1s vevo/ution- 


ary, of course. It means a great change in 
existing conditions. For that reason you 
will probably receive this announcement 
skeptically. We expect that and are pre- 
pared for it. No big industrial problem 
has ever been solved—no big invention 
has ever been introduced without public 
ridicule and derision —a¢ jirst. 


Yet we have staked $500,000 


and our Business Future on the belief that 
Essenkay is the practical solution of the tire problem. 


We Have No Stock to Sell 


The men interested in the 


enterprise have a combined capital of 
Seven Million Dollars. They are all successful busi- 
ness men. And their deliberate investment of $500,000, 
made after careful examination, is in itself proof 
that Essenkay is not of mushroom origin and fas 
unusual merit behind it. 


I am anxious to have all the facts. 


INaine see Se ee as 


My tar.is azn Street and No. 


CAR OWNER’S COUPON 
The Essenkay Co., 21 Essenkay Bldg., 2120 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ The Remarkable Story of Essenkay.”’ 


V Ve have convinced ourselves 
that Essenkay is the solution of tire troubles. 
We have convinced everyone who has seen it and 
tested it. We are not decerving ourselves. We are not 
speculating or promoting. We are acting on indisputable 
proof and feel confident that a great fortune awaits us. 
For these reasons we have no stock to sell. 


We have convinced /7ve 


Hundred Owners of Automobiles in Chicago 


that Essenkay is the solution. We filled their tires with 
Essenkay and let them use it in their own way to their 
hearts’ content. They subjected it to every known test. 
They applied acids and chemicals, heat and cold, in 
wet weather and dry. Chicago is a stubborn market 
and these people left nothing undone. 


‘They used ESSENKAY on 


big cars and small cars, on light delivery 
wagons and great commercial trucks. Yet at the end 
of six months, one year, two years and five years they 
declared that ESSENKAY solves the tire problem 


for all sizes and all kinds of cars. 


What 500 Owners Discovered 


They used these cars in a// 
sorts of weather and over al? sorts of roads— 


cuppy roads, rutty roads and frozen roads—and they 
discovered these very important truths: 


That ESSENKAY is as 


resilient as air. That it makes your car 
ride as smoothly and softly as pneumatic tires. That 
heat won’t expand it. Cold won’t contract it. Water 
won't affect it. It won’t crumble, harden, oxidize, run 
or rot. It won’t yield to chemicals or chemical action. 
It won’t yield to the e/ements. 


They learned that ESSEN- 
KAY doubles the life of automobile cas- 
ings—that ESSENKAY does away with the inner- 
tube a/together—that they only have to buy Aalf as 
many casings as formerly—that there is mo evident limit 


to the life of ESSENKAY. It has been in use five 


years and has yet to show the slightest indication of wear 
and tear and disintegration. It can be removed from one 
casing to another without the slightest injury either to the 
casing or to itself. 


Size of tires City and State 
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THE ESSENKAY COMPANY 
21 Essenkay Building 


Doubled Mileage trom Your Ti 


If you want proof of 
ESSENKAY has done for Chicagi 


mobile Owners, write for our booklet of t& 
letters. 


ESSEN KAY is diff 


from everything else heretofore, 
the market. It is unique and ¢ 
It is different in principle. It ] 
drop of rubber in it. a 


Be in a Receptive Moo 


How many times hay 


said to yourself and your friends: 
of these days some wise man will come a 
a solution of the tire troubles, and when h 
will make millions’? 2 Now that he has com 
you are in a reasonable mood. We hope yo 
him at his word and investigate. We are W 
advertisement to announce what ESSEN] 
done. We are not trying to promote sales. 
know—and we know—that the sales will | 
enough once the merits of ESSENK AY becor 


If we can cut your til 


pense 7 half, we believe you are § 
find out fow. If you will only have to 
half as many casings as heretofore, we have také 
burden from your pocketbook and you are not g 
miss the subject with a smile. If you are totally, 
the trouble, labor and annoyance that punctures 
outs cause, your interest in automobiles will inte: 
this announcement is written to tell you that ES 
has already brought about this revolution. 


) 
Impetus to Automobile Bu 


Bu 
We believe ESSEN 


will boom the automobile busin 


year more than any other one thing. It is| 
save thousands of dollars for the public and mak 
of dollars for us. ' | 


Now we want you tow) 
us about ESSENKAY. Ask for 4 


let which gives detailed information. Ian! 
occurs to you, ask it. We'll answer your letter. | 
to come to ESSENKAY so you might as well bei 


Meantime fill out th 


tached couponand mail tous. Our 
contains the very information you want and it 
scientifically and in detail. 


Si ame So a i apne nn 


ESSCMAT: 


~LNDS- TIRE TROUBLES 


CHICAGO, ILL 
2120 Michigan Avenue — 


* 
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Great Business Opportunity 
Enterprising Men Wanted 


0 Supply the Public With ESSENKAY 


e discovery of Essenkay 

practical application naturally 
a splendid business opportunity for 
‘sing men in all sections of the 


: therefore invite app/1- 
for territory from five business 
10 realize the significance of the 
dion. 


is is by no means con- 
automobile men or men in kin- 
‘suits. It is open to a// high-class 
‘0 appreciate the value of handling 
very that sooner or later must be 
every man who owns an automobile. 


:want these men to come 
‘cago and investigate Essenkay 
hly before making any definite 
on. We want to see them. We 
> know who and what they are. 
ry will not be assigned to every 
10 asks for it. We reserve the right 
2 our distributors. 


‘want buyers and users 
kay treated as we would treat them 
dence our desire to see and fal/k 
‘© men who handle the product. 


may be this sounds a 
idependent to you. And perhaps 
3ut we know the importance of 
‘covery better than anybody else and 
‘’t want any false starts made by 
7. 
» have done wonders in 
° and arealready overwhelmed with 
We have acquired fine quarters 
higan Avenue and have done some 
Hing here. The result has far ex- 
(Our expectations—and our expec- 
‘have never been small. 


ESSENKAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$21 Essenkay Building 2120 Michigan Avenue 


Applications Coming in Rapidly 
Already we have applica- 


tions from many localities. A consider- 
able number of contracts have already been closed. 
Big men are taking hold of it. For example, one of 
them is a prominent business man and capitalist of 
Tennessee. We contracted with him for the entire 
state of Tennessee. We knew his standing and his 
methods. He was Sit to represent us. He spent several 
days in Chicago going over the matter, interviewing 
owners of cars who have used Essenkay and riding 
in cars equipped with it. His visit added amazingly 
to his enthusiasm. He feels that Essenkay is the prac- 
tical solution of the tire problem and predicts its 
immediate and complete adoption by the automobile public. 


A Big Proposition for Big Men 
We consider thisa big prop- 


osition for big men. Its possibilities are 
limitless and it will not take a great deal of capital to 
swing it in your territory. From present indications, 
it is a@ permanent thing. It will be a long time, in our 
estimation, before anything better—or even as good — 
can possibly be devised. 


We can’t close contracts by 
wire. That is to say, we can’t assign 
territory until we know precisely wo we are dealing 
with. We will, however, respect telegrams for short 
time options, it being understood that those asking 
options are to appear at our Chicago office at the speci- 
fied time. State your wishes clearly in your telegram 
and say just what day you will be in Chicago, so we 
can keep the appointment and conserve your time. 


ESSENKAY in Operation 


When you come here we 
will show you Essenkay in operation. We 
will make your investigation easy. We will give 
you the names of owners of automobiles who have 
proved Essenkay and let you hear their story. We will 
afford you every opportunity to satisfy yourselves that 
we have a magnificent thing and then you can be the 
judge whether you care to handle it or not. 


The Essenkay Co., 


Name 


PESEGESE SERS TER See EE 


DEALER’S COUPON 
21 Essenkay Bldg., 2120 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
Please give full particulars regarding your AGENCY Proposition. 


Territory interested in 


__ Estimated No. cars in territory— 
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We don’t want this adver- 


tisement mistaken for a ‘‘hurry-up.’’ It 
is not so intended. But Essenkay will be ready for the 
general market shortly and we want to be ready when 
the general demand comes. We want to be able to 
supply any man in any part of the country immediately 
he determines that he wants Essenkay in his tires. 
Hence the necessity for speed in selecting agents and get- 
ting them in readiness for the rush. 


Something Worth Having 


Wewant prospectiveagents 


to understand that this is what they have: 


perfect remedy for tire 
hte A perfect substitute for air. An 
invention that does away entirely with the inner-tube and 
doubles the mileage of casings. An invention that means 
the positive end of punctures and blow-outs with their 
attendant labor and annoyances. 


This invention will be 
wanted by every man who owns an auto- 
mobile. Sothat an agent’s possibilities are limited only 
by the number of automobiles in his territory. Every 
new buyer of an automobile is a new buyer for Essenkay— 
another customer for you. And as long as the auto- 
mobile flourishes so will Essenkay flourish. 


We Do the Selling 


We will create the demand 


for Essenkay and give our dealers the full 
benefit of our organization, advertising and enterprise. 


A live business man willsee 
in Essenkay a virgin proposition. He will 
recognize it instantly as the ““long felt want’’ and 
he will know that the people will seize it eagerly 
just as soon as it is properly placed before them. 


So, as soon as you read this 
advertisement and have fully grasped the 
opportunity, telegraph us for an appointment and take 
the train for Chicago. If youwant to know more about 
the proposition before coming, fill out the attached 
coupon and mail it at once. It will be honored on ar- 
rival and the information will go to you by return mail. 


Street and No. 
~~~ City’and State 
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AS peter Bread all 
i Biseuit Cakes * 
and Pastr 


—not merely promised but .¥ 
guaranteed or your money | 
paid back. 


makes every baking a success. 

WW It’s because of the wheat. Only 
peeled, : the choicest Northern Hard 
Wheat of North Dakota goes 
into OCCIDENT Flour. 


This is the finest bread-making 
wheat produced, richest in nutri- 
ment—grown on the most fertile 
wheat lands. There isn’t enough 
of this wheat for everybody. But 
with eight of the OCCIDENT Mills 
and more than eighty OCCIDENT 
elevators located in the midst of 
these famous wheat fields we get 


First Choice for OCCIDENT Flour. 


Have your grocer send one sack—test 
it for extra whiteness, lightness and supe- 
rior taste in your bread and other baking. 
Test it for the extra quantity it makes. 


lf OCCIDENT fails to please you more 
than any other flour you have ever used, 
your money will be paid back. Send for 
our Free booklet, ‘“Better Baking.”’ 


Costs More 
—Worth It! 
—In Every Sack Is 
Our Written Money- 
Back Guarantee. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Direct from Factory to User 
The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food 
compartment and door are lined with the famous opal 
glass, 74g inch thick. ‘‘Better than marble.’’ Opal glass 
is the most sanitary lining for a refrigerator yet produced 
by science. It is as easily washed as a pane of glass. 
Double refrigeration from every pound of ice is given 
by our exclusive system of construction. Thus the 
Wickes is the most economical of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set 
by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manu- 
facturers for over 60 years. The name back of this 
refrigerator is the highest insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refunded 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory 


at actual factory prices. ; 
Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed— 45 

same size refrigerator, specially priced . . . 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all 
sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. (reo Years) 


Over 60 Years. 


Dept. 38, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Dept. 38, 29-35 W. 32d St., NewYork 
130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of the United States, France, Canada, Mexico 
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“GULDEN FLEAS” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


And he—Perkins—was grateful and fond 
of him. Moreover, it was clear that Danny 
was disinterested; he had been genuinely 
unwilling to share in the proceeds of the 
sale and had only consented when he saw 
that he would give real offense by persisting 
in his refusal. 

“Well,” said Perkins at last, “it be- 
hooves me to hump myself if I’m going to 
get back on this train. Coming to the 
depot with me? Let’s go. I can hardly 
wait to get back to the mine and operate 
on that varicose vein of dental filling.” 

He caught up his valise as he spoke and 
they walked down to the station together, 
and parted lovingly and with mutual 
misunderstanding. 


The two months that followed were 
anxious ones for Mrs. Riggs. A change had 
come over her Danny that, if not inexplica- 
ble, was at least unexplained; for Danny, 
normally the most open and confiding of 
husbands, had become uncommunicative 
to adegree. Hespoke little, indeed, on any 
subject, and had long fits of abstraction 
from which he roused himself with an ob- 
vious effort; he was often morose and 
flared from moodiness into sudden childish 
anger at trifles; and—as bad a symptom 
as any—he neglected the garden patch, the 
cultivation of which had been his delight. 
Mrs. Riggs forbore to question. Whatever 
it was, Danny would tell her in time; and 
meanwhile she endured with sublime pa- 
tience and a cheerful countenance. 

Then came the announcement. 

““My dear,” said Danny, “I’ve about 
made up my mind to move to Casper.” 

““Move!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Riggs. ‘‘To 
Casper!” 

“’Gene Brayton writes me that things 
are on the boom there and he wants me to 
go in with him,” said Riggs. ‘I can run 
down and look the ground over and see 
about a house and it won’t take long to 
pack. I think we’d better go. There’s 
nothing for us here and—and the people 
make me sick.” 

“T thought you liked the people here, 
Danny,” Mrs. Riggs said. 

It was true. He had liked the people 
and the people had liked Danny Riggs; 
but now he regarded his townsmen as his 
judges, uncompromising, merciless critics, 
who would make no allowance for circum- 
stances; who would condemn him for what 
had been, after all, merely a justifiable 
retaliation; and he resented the attitude 
that he was convinced they would take. 
“Riggs,” they would say—‘“‘sure! I knew 
him fifty dollars’ worth myself. Skinned 
the Swede settlement here with a batch of 
wildcat mining stock and then skipped over 
into Wyoming. Oh, he’s a smooth arti- 
cle—Riggs is!”” And so Danny passed old 
cronies with averted look or slight greeting. 

“T’ve made up my mind, my dear,” he 
said. ‘I'll take the train tomorrow morning 
and I think you might as well begin to pack.” 


Usually the home-coming exaltation was 
strong in Danny Riggs. The return after 
any short absence from his family was wont 
to fill him with a delight almost painful in 
its intensity. The thump of the carwheels 
sang a rhythmic refrain of home; every 
telegraph pole, culvert or bridge that was 
passed he marked with joyful emotion, and 
all his senses were strained, eager for new 
evidences of the glorious fact of getting 
home. Now, after being away more than 
a week, he sat huddled back in his seat in 
the smoker feeling that he was being forcibly 
dragged to some impending harm. 

It was with an effort that he presently 
forced his mind to the one assurance of 
good that was his—the certainty that, 


whatever might happen, there would be. 


awaiting him love unfailing, faith unwaver- 
ing, sympathy inexhaustible, forgiveness 
without cavil or reproach. Nothing but 
death could take these from him. And then 
his heart smote him as he thought of the 
way that he had lately requited his wife’s 
tenderness and trust; and, dwelling upon 
this sadly and with certain resolutions 
half formed, he came to his journey’s end. 

Mrs. Riggs was on the platform and ran 
like a girl to meet him. Danny was con- 
scious of an odd constriction in his throat 
and his eyes became suffused with tears as 
he felt her almost convulsive embrace. 
There was something unusually excited in 
her manner too. She had more color, more 
animation, her eyes were brighter than 
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DIXON’S 


(Pulverized Flake) 
will cure your friction 


The most highly polished bearing 
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THE SATURDAY 


common, and there was something in the 
quick little pressure she gave his arm that 
meant more than the happiness of reunion. 

“Well,” said Riggs awkwardly as they 
neared home, ‘ ‘it’s good to get back.” 

Ab you knew what you were getting 
back to!” said she with another squeeze. 

“What is it?”’ 

“Tt’s good. Oh, Danny!” 

“Tell me what it is!” repeated Riggs 
urgently. 

She broke away from him and ran into 
the house; he followed and, at her call 
from the living room, found her waving a 
handful of papers, among which he saw the 
torn yellow envelopes of two telegrams. 
He made a movement to take them, but 
she drew her hand back. 

“The letter first,’ she said. ‘‘That came 
the day after you left; but I didn’t open it 
until the telegram came. Then I thought 
youwouldn’t mind. It’s from Mr. Perkins.” 

Danny spread out the letter with trem- 
bling fingers and read: 


Friend of my Bosom: The sun of prosperity has 
come up like thunder in a glittering glory of aureate 
Yesterday afternoon I struck our vein— 
not in anger, believe me—and the Holy Terror ore at 
its richest wasn’t a mitigating circumstance to what 
we've got! Come up and help me stand off the 
howling mob of capitalists that wants in. These for 
the trusty and well-beloved general manager and joint 
proprietor of the Golden Fleece. Posthaste—and ride 
for your life—ride! PERKINS. 

P.S. This is a cold, hard, incontrovertible, 
stubborn, easily demonstrable fact. J. P. 


Riggs gasped. 

“Do you suppose he actually went back 
and put that five hundred 

“Here’s the telegram,” interrupted Mrs. 
Riggs, laughing half hysterically. ‘“ 
would have sent it on to you, but I knew 
you must have left Casper.” 

The telegram was brief: 


Did you get my letter? In Heaven’s name, what 
detains you? Wiggle hitherward and wire. J. P. 


“T telegraphed back,” said Mrs. Riggs. 
“T told him that you would return in a few 
days. This other telegram is just to ask 
you to bring the stock that he left in your 
safe and not to sell any; and here’sa Dead- 
wood Pioneer that came in this morning’s 
mail, marked with an account of the strike. 
They say it’s the richest Danny, dear, 
what’s the matter? Oh, you mustn’t!”’ 

Danny’s shoulders were jerking and he 
was making uncouth noises. 

“And I thought all the time he was half 
rascal—and see what he’s done!” he 
answered. 

“What will you do, Danny, dear?”’ Mrs. 
Riggs asked. 

“‘T’ll go to him of course,”’ Riggs replied. 
“T’ll give him the best there is in me of 
help, so long as he really wants me. There 
won’t be any partnership; but if he wants 
a manager—or a clerk—for I mean to tell 
HIM stOOn Wet I don’t care what it is. 
I can look my fellowman in the eye now, 
even if I MIS pore the sey 7 


It ee be eal to leave say ites in 
a humble and contrite condition, solaced 
by wifely affection, reunited without a 
cloud-shadow of reservation to his family, 
restored to a modest degree of self-respect 
and an object of highest esteem to his 
townsmen; but there remains one scene to 
this more or less brief and eventful history. 
It was when Mr. Riggs set out on his 
northward way to clean, hard work and 
lasting financial ease. 

He was in the act of climbing aboard the 
train when a loud clumping of heavily shod 
feet in hot haste sounded along the board 
platform behind him, and a stentorian 
voice shouted imploringly: 

“Mester Riggs! Mester Riggs!” 

Riggs, one hand still grasping the rail, 
turned and saw before him the sweating 
and expansive countenance of Ole Jansen. 

“Mester Riggs!’”’ panted the Swede. 
“Dees Gulden Fleas stog—Mester Riggs— 
please? You haf some more, maybe, you 
sal mae—please, Mester Riggs!”’ 

The train was beginning to move and 
Jansen was hurrying to keep pace with it 
before Danny fully recovered from his 
surprise and acted. 

“Sure thing; I’ve got more!” he said 
gratingly. “It’s here!” 

He swung his valise as he spoke and 
Jansen hit the platform with a thud and 
rolled over and over, clutching at the 
planks as he rolled. Danny looked out long 
enough to see him helped to his unsteady 
legs and led away; then Danny grinned 
and entered the car. 
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The Remington cub has 
a curve of beauty tool 


Solid-breech 


—And a Simple Rifle to Care For 
The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and 


tested for accuracy by expert gunsmiths. 
The simple, improved safety device on every 


you hold. 
Remington-UMC .22, Repeater 


dental discharge is impossible. 


in clothing, fence or tree branch. 
The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is easily cared for. 


taking down, your fingers are 
block, firing pin and .extractor, 


mitting the barrel to be cleaned from the breech. You can 
look through and see that it is clean. 

The action handles .22 short, .22 long or .22 long rifle 
cartridges — any or all at the same time without adjustment. 
Mix them as you will you cannot clog the action. 


Ask your dealer 
small game 


$ Or, for $4.00 
PANAMA 


Genuine, hand woven in South 


America, like finest kind; but 
MORE durable because of broad- 
er weave. Shaped in the new 

‘Alpine’’—all the gothisseason, 
(ALES flatpancake or fullcrownatsame price, ) Fine 
S silk band and leather sweat. Soft brim about 3% in. 

wide. To get you acquainted with our weaver-to-cus- 
tomer prices on Panamas, we offer this special $4 value for 
$2.50—Express prepaid, Order today, stating size. Money 
back if not pleased. ree summer catalog showing complete 
line of Panamas and Mexican hats at Special Sale ay 
FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B6H, Mesilla Park, N. M 
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Remington- UMC—the perfect 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC 
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shooting combination 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York City 


2 Detroit canoes can’t si 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving prices 
direct from factory to you. (152) 
Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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preter is the ultimate perfection of the 
mechanical player idea. 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
catalogue BB. Terms from your dealer. 
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“KODAK® 


Is our Registered and common- 
law Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to goods 


of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a camera or 


films, or other goods not of our manufac- 


ture, under the Kodak name, you can be 


sure that he has an inferior article that he 


is trying to market on the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


BFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


“They gotta quit 
kickin’ my dawg aroun’.” 


Have you heard this old time ‘‘ Missouri houn’ 
song” made famous by its association with the 
presidential boom of Champ Clark? 

Everybody is quoting it, but it takes a man like 
Byron G. Harlan of the Edison Record Making 
staff to sing it as they do in the Ozark region. 

It is one of the new Edison Records and there 
are 32 others including some notable revivals of 
the ballads of long ago, many sparkling musical 
comedy songs, several selections and now and then 
There is a rare treat & 
for Edison Phonograph owners in this list of 


a grand opera composition. 


EDISON 


RECORDS FOR JUNE 


On Sale May 25th 


AMBEROL CONCERT RECORDS 


E017 Ben BOI: Sy ance e Byes ie es lees Eleonora de Cisneros 
28018 Molto Lento—- Quartet, Op. 17, No.2 The Hoffmann Quartet 
OULD PMS LCAIAS 5.0: ca a, elie itome Meubaie etree tone Thomas Chalmers 


AMBEROL RECORDS 


1015 Buffalo Bill’s Farewell March. . . New York Military Band 
1016 The Chamnbermaid’ iy os. +) si¥et ences: Get oie Trene Franklin 
1017 Texas Tommy Swing. ...... Billy Murray and Chorus 
1012 Do You Remember the Last Waltz? ..... Irving Gillette 
1019 Seated Around anOQOil Stove. ........ Murry K. Hill 
1020 The Darkies’ Ragtime Ball. .... 2... Collins and Harlan 
1021 ‘‘So So” Polka—Xylophone Duet 
Charles Daab and William Dorn 
’ But Not ‘‘Good-Bye"’ 
Will Oakland and Chorus 
1023 They Gotta Quit Kickin’ My Dawg Aroun’ 
Byron G. Harlan and Chorus 


1022 Say ‘‘Au Revoir,’ 


1024 Jimmy Trigger—Soldier........ Golden and Hughes 
1025 Pucker Up Your Lips, Miss Lindy . . Campbell and Gillette 
1026 Boston Commandery March. ..... Edison Concert Band 
1027, Golden’ Deezi) JA ee A eat le Metropolitan Quartet 
1028 Bring Back My Lena to Me— ‘‘He Came From 
Milwaukee,’’ Maurice Burkhart 
1029 I Long to See the Girl I Left Behind. . . . Manuel Romain 
1030 Everybody’s Doingit Now. ........ Premier Quartet 


1031 A Woodland Serenade — Edison Concert Band (Reed only) 
1032 Gypsy Love Song —‘‘The Fortune Teller’’ 

Frank Croxton and Mixed Chorus 
1033 Never the Maiden Dreamed —‘‘Mignon’’ 


Charles W. Harrison 


1034 Long, Long Ago—with Variations (Flute Solo) 


1035 (a) ReComPE nee (4) Roses in June. ...... 


1036 Dreams of Galilee 
1037 The Ameer—Selection . 


1038 A Song of Love ....... 
1039 Carmena —Vocal Waltz... . 


Julius Spindler 
Reed Miller 
Edison Mixed Quartet 


. Victor Herbert and His Orchestra 
. . . Charles R. Hargreaves 
. . . Frank Croxton Quartet 


STANDARD RECORDS 


10556 Our Band March ...... 
105571 Absenti. ors ce paeie 7) oe eee 


10558 Good Night, Mr. Moon 


Edison Phonographs . $15 to $200 
Standard Records 3 

AmberolRecords(twiceaslong) .50 
Amberol Concert Records . . .75 
Grand Opera Records .75 to $2.00 


. . New York Military Band 


Elizabeth Spencer 


. » . . Campbell and Gillette 
10559 They Gotta Quit Kickin’ My Dawg Aroun’ 
10560 Ragtime Violin. ....... 


. Byron G. Harlan 
sikeice! ania Premier Quartet 


a Edivon. 
INCORPORATED 
11 Lakeside Avenue 
Orange, 
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MAKING A BUSIR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


a particle of taste. Binks whispered a few 
words in Miss Krog’s ear. 

I went on to my machine, and a little 
later the new girl, Miss Meeks, was sitting 
by Binks’ desk, taking notes on one of his 
most verbose perorations. I never saw such 
a girl for work; she fairly ate it. She sat 
near me, and the way she bent over her 
notes and hurled out her letters was a cau- 
tion. Miss Krog said to Binks that the 
Meeks girl was the best stenographer they 
had ever had; and even the two part- 
ners laughed good-naturedly together over 
“Bones,” as Bittner at once nicknamed 
her. Binks remarked that he guessed Bitt- 
ner was right in his theory this time; it 
seems that Bittner was all against hiring 
pretty girls. He said they spent too much 
time preening before their tiny bits of 
mirrors tucked away in their desk drawers. 
Binks preferred pretty girls. He held that 
they were happier and therefore worked 
more contentedly, and weren’t always pes- 
tering him for a raise; they had ‘‘fellows”’ 
to think about. I wondered how Miss Krog 
had ever got past Bittner’s prejudices. 

The coming of Miss Meeks seemed to 
bring an era of peace. Bittner called her 
“Binks’ girl” with mildly satirical remarks 
occasionally, but he never seemed impelled 
to go near her himself or to give her any 
work to do. I thought that on the whole he 
was rather mean to the new girl; she did 
her work so well that he might at least have 
spoken pleasantly to her now and again. 
Binks seemed well satisfied, and the routine 
of the office went on, unbroken by any seri- 
ous quibbling. We pounded our type- 
writers, dreamed of a raise and.rushed the 
hours away, and soon the second week 
went by and I had another four dollars in 
my pay envelope. This time I hadn’t been 
docked. I religiously put one of the bills 
away in the leaves of my Bible in the dark- 
est corner of my closet. I must start a fund 
for next month’s rent, and besides there 
were winter clothes to be purchased. I had 
never lived in a cold climate before, and 
already the chilly days had provided me 
with a slight cough. The potato deal had 
worked so well that I now added a small 
piece of steak. I cooked and ate it with 
the windows wide open, then burned joss 
sticks to kill any lingering odor. I felt 
wonderfully secure in my conspiracy. 

The third Monday morning peace was 
once more broken. Bittner came to my 
desk with a parcel and asked me whether I 
thought I could write a book. 

“What about?” I asked. 

“The dope’s all here,” he answered, tap- 
ping the bulky package. “All you gotta do 
is to fixitup. Run it together, short chap- 
ters, title page, name. See what you can 
do.”” Then he went out. 


I Begin Work on Bittner’s Book 


I was very much interested, and pushing 
my typewriter to one side I began going 
over the ‘‘dope.”’ It consisted of notes and 
jottings that had gone down at odd mo- 
ments apparently through several years. I 
gathered from the general drift that it was 
a book on selling—selling by merchant, 
salesman, letter, advertisement. It seemed 
to set forth the principle of selling goods, 
illustrated by numerous incidents picked 
up on the street, at the club, here and there 
and everywhere. It was interesting read- 
ing even in this crude, misspelled, disjointed 
form. I was having a good time over it 
when suddenly Binks discovered that my 
typewriter was not going, sprang up, and 
rushing over to me bent over my shoulder. 

“What's this?’’ he demanded. 

“The book,” I answered; ‘‘Mr. Bittner 
wishes me to put it in shape.” 

““Nonsense!”’ exclaimed Binks, scratch- 
ing hard. ‘‘We’ve no call to get out a 
book, no money to waste on pet hobbies. 
Put it up; these letters must go out today 
if we work till midnight.” 

Binks was on the spot and he controlled 
my pay envelope. True, Bittner had dis- 
missed Binks’ favorite helper, but still it 
was Binks I was afraid of. Minds do work 
in that unreasonable way sometimes! I 
put the parcel in my drawer and went back 
to pounding out the line: 

“*Mr. Jones, a resident of your city —— 

At four Bittner sauntered in from his 
club where, I was given to understand, 
he spent his afternoons playing billiards. 
Pulling off his coat he came over to me. 

“How’s she goin’?”’ 
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Ma 
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“T think it’s dandy stuff; but’ 
said these letters must go out first. 

He scowled and his face took on 
purply look that I now associated 
rages. He went back to the joint 
the partners and sat down. 

“T’ll give you to understand, Bi 
don’t go monkeyin’ with my w 
said, leaning forward and wobl 
head from side to side in ar 
manner. 

“And T’ll give you to a 
don’t use office help paid by th 
to do your private business.” 

“It’s company business,” 
torted. va 

“This company’s not organi 
tered to publish books,” Binks e 
growing redder every minute 
looking wildly about. “‘And I 
right now I don’t go into any se 
publish. Fortunes are sunk j 
year! Chicago’s the grave q 
zines, and you know it. What ¢ 
ails you, man, that you can’t see 
no more?” 

“You’re the one that can’t 
your own snoot,” Bittner retort. 
sneer. ‘‘You’d still be down at" 
sellin’ hardware at twenty-five do 
if it wasn’t for me.’ ; 


My First Raise 


“You! You! You!” Binksle 
ward in his chair and foamed = 
tered, and finally got out some m 
“You have got just about as mt 
with the success of this business 
the mouse that eats the cheese lef 
girls’ lunches! You spend your 
billiards, while I’m digging i m fo 


man’s pay. If right pela Wi 


is—don’t you get too gay buttin 
eee? that’s all. The climate 1 
ot 
I typed on wildly, rapidly, tryit 
hear, trying to keep out of it, for 
this chronic quarrel between the 1 
ners the end of any employee ’ Ww 
get mixed up in it. That nigh 
Bittner’s book home with me; 
was the beginning of night work 
on unflaggingly for a long time. 
work was so tiresomely mechan 
the mental night work was reall: 
I borrowed a typewriter from o1 
other roomers, a writer who 
in the daytime, and little by, lit 
tangled Bittner’s conglomeration 
These were made on scraps of pa 
backs of letters, envelopes, laun: 
store checks, club notices, danc 
grams, postcards, newspaper mar 
even street-car transfers and 
theater tickets. These quai 
paper showed the program of 
as I went over them I began t 
whether “billiards” was not a n 
covered a good deal besides that e. 
game. Some way, from the vel 
ning, I had had an instinctive fee 
however much Binks might be the 
arms of the firm, Bittner was i 
The “dope”’ intensified this feelin 
When the following day he 
about the work, I told him I was 
at home, as the office was too n¢ 
day by day afterward I was able 
him that the work was progres 
seemed satisfied; Binks had 
spasms; and Peace was once = 
riveted to her throne. 


going of the office help. Every 
familiar faces disappeared and ev} 
day morning there was a fresh a 
girls applying for the vacant place 
dered where our girls went, and 

noon one day I got into conversa 
several and found out. It seems 
Bittner-Binks Company was 
and down the street as tigh 


without a raise, then letting 
filling their places with other re 


Do You 
Want 
-This Man? 


Executive Engineer; ex peri- 
sed in construction and 
nt management—costs 
operating systems—sell- 
rand sales management. 


‘He knows steel— 
—how to make it 
-—how to sell it 
-—how to direct its use 


‘san exceptional man and wants 
exceptional place. 

's spending $1000 this week to 
in touch with that place. 

» asked the firm he’d been with 
nine years — one of the biggest 
he business; 

ey said—‘‘We' d like to get him 
9) 

[ meee 

‘stands way up with his present 
iple. 

—he wants a bigger field —one 

je development line; one where 

work is ahead—one where he 

| share in the responsibilities 

{ results. 

married, his time is all for work. 
you would value such a man 

| pay for him, he’d like to get 
‘ouch with you. 


_ Address—B. W. B. 
“AYLOR-CRITCHFIELD CO. 
Chicago 


5 


or the 
ountry Home 


esidents of the country are usually lovers 
ature and of simplicity. To this class 
hcredit is due for the great popularity 
‘CREX” floor coverings. 

sing made of that long, jointless, silky 
rex,’ or wire grass, absolute cleanliness 
‘perfect sanitation are assured. 

gentle shake, followed by brushing with 
‘mp broom, keeps your room free from 
and your coverings fresh and bright. 
ou will find “CREX” floor coverings in 
‘est and expensive homes alike. On the 
& porch they have no equal. Why? 
‘wwuse they are attractive, sanitary, dura- 
‘and inexpensive. Dampness will not 
‘t, and they are reversible. 

e will gladly send you, upon request, our 
trated, descriptive booklet ‘‘C’’ and 1912 
logue, giving sizes and showing patterns 
tual colors. 


he word “CREX,” as applied to grass floor 
ings, has the same meaning as the word 

”* in the silverware trade—it’s THE 
vandard of quality. Some biased deal- 
TS may attempt to substitute. Do not 
ermit it. See that Label Bearing Trade 
fark Below is Stitched on Each Rug. 


‘For sale by all first clase department stores 
€ and furniture dealers 


CARPET CO 


a ) 


377 Broadway, 
« New York,N.Y. 


RS 


‘or College, School, Society or Lodge. yA 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
led free upon request. Either style of 
ted with any three letters and figures, 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 

; PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 N° 


AND 


LASS PINS ws: 


N BROS. CO., Dept. 658, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
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the ranks of the inexperienced. There 
were always new girls needing to get ex- 
perience, and I can’t say that this experi- 
ence was not valuable. After a few weeks 
of the Bittner-Binks grind any other 
position would seem a veritable snap; so 
this training received early in the game had 
its good psychological effect on those who 
were quick and clever enough to get away 
soon. But woe to the girl who worked hard 
and stuck, hoping for advancement! I 
found that no typist had ever been paid 
over six dollars a week; that was the 
high-water mark for the herd. 

At the end of my first month, though I 
worked both day and night, I was still 
drawing, when not docked, four dollars a 
week. There was hardly a girl on the force 
who had been there when I began. Fre- 
quently, at luncheon, I met these girls who 
had come and gone, and I found that all 
had bettered themselves. They scorned 
the “softies,” as they called them, who 
stayed with Bittner-Binks. ‘‘’Fraid cats!” 
they would say with a toss of the head. 
““Wouldn’t catch me over many paydays 
with that outfit! All I need is to know 
once; I don’t have to be shoved. Get 
wise; quit!’’ 

I began to wonder whether I was really a 
“fraid cat.’’ I decided that I must be—but 
then those pert young flashes of femininity 
were stenographers as well as operators; 
they had more to offer an employer than 
I had. It made me blush to admit it, 
but I had to recognize the facts. Then 
also, in the face of all the evidence against 
the wisdom of staying on, aninstinctive feel- 
ing that it was the best course for me made 
me do so. 

On my sixth Saturday when the book- 
keeper—who on any other day broke out in 


bristles when she came in contact with the | 


girls—purringly handed me, a la lady 
bountiful, my pay envelope, it fell heavily 
in my hand and my heart sank. I 
must be docked again, otherwise I would 
receive my pay in two bills. I covered 
my chagrin as best I could—I was nearly 
always docked, some way or other, and felt 
heartily ashamed of it, for those other girls, 
all younger than I, were seldom docked— 
and went on to the cloakroom. 

There in the security of its dim light I 
lifted my envelope and shook the money 
out into my hand to empty it into my 
purse. To my amazement I discovered 
that I had been given a raise: fifty cents 
in one silver piece had been added to my 
two two-dollar bills. 

I went home jubilant, but there a new 
horror confronted me. In the seesaw of 
life, between business and home, it is ap- 
parently not given one to be up at both 
ends at the same time. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of four articles 
by Anne Shannon Monroe, relating the experiences 
of a woman inthe business world. The third 
article will appear in an early issue. 


Book Bargains 


T THE end of each season the still un- 
sold books that crowd the shelves of 
some enterprising bookstores are carefully 
packed away; and a few months or a year 
later they suddenly reappear as the result 
of ‘‘publisher’s failure.” 

It may pay any one to look over some 
of these ‘bankrupt publishers’”’ sets. If 
you want “‘standards” there they are and 
to spare. Thescholarly and literary values 
are there, for they are m the text. The 
bindings are nearly always irreproachably 
plain, with printed labels. It all comes 
finally to a question of taste. If you are 
not particular about good paper and clear 
printing and neat margins it is your grand 
chance—for the prices are sweet. 

An important form of book-selling em- 
ployed by some successful publishers is 
known by its title of mail-order book-selling. 
Instead of sending an agent to get the order, 
the publisher sends a circular. He has to 
make an enormously greater number of calls 
and of course he fails enormously oftener to 
get the order; but when he gets it he has no 
agent’s commission to pay. The problem 
is to write the circular or the advertisement 
in such a way as to induce the reader to act 
on the impulse—and this requires great 
experience and skill. Once the reader 
lays the circular aside without writing his 
acceptance—no matter how strong his in- 
tention to do so later—the chances are 
many to one that he will never send it. 
And it doesn’t pay to circularize again the 
same list for delinquents. It is a matter 
| of shooting to kill with the first barrel. 
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The beauty of a blue serge is that it wears 
like a true friend. You never get tired of it. 


Time and again you go back to it after trying this and that, and 
it’s always the same story: “Nothing becomes me like a serge of 
blue.’”’ Now hereisa really distinctive serge. Youare sure tolike 
it. The richest shade of blue you ever saw. A thoroughbred 
serge of beautiful tone, with a drape and feel that distinguish 
the fabric of true style quality. It is one of the pure, fine 
worsted cloths made by the American Woolen Co., and is called 


A style fabric of character for the man who cares 


It resists wrinkles. It holds its shape. It is thoroughly 
dependable in every respect. 
q , Gos your tailor ag ape you a suit of Puritan Serge pie 
r you can get it in high-class ready-to-wear suits. e name TAL Erp, is stamped on 
the ack of fe cloth. ort unable rai Puritan Serge, send PURSE s0 <GE us the eae of 
your clothier or tailor, with money order or check for quantity required at $3.00 per yard (344 
yards for man’s suit) and you will be supplied through regular channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


iy 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Co. of New York 
AMERICAN WOOLEN BLDG. 


18th and 19th Sts. on Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORE 


Your house-heating problem is answered authoritatively 
and finally in our free heat primer: 


“What Heat for Your House?” 


This is a non-technical talk on heat. It begins at the beginning and leaves off 
where other heating books begin. It points out the drawbacks of hot air; ex- 
plains how hot water heats, how steam heats, and the difference between the 
two. It tells you how to get enough heat, clean and healthful heat, and heat at 
the lowest cost. It gives a brief description of 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


which are now adequately and economically heating 200,000 homes. Pierce boilers are made 
to meet every heating requirement. They save fuel, require little attention, cannot get out of 
order and save their cost long before they have served their time. Your steam-fitter will tell 


you which boiler you need. But first — send for the Primer on Heat 


PIERCE-MARK 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
252 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SHOWROOMS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Two World-Famous Cars Backed by a Reputation that is Wor 
Wide—Known and Approved Wherever Motor Cars are Use 


Flanders “20”—$800 


Promise is good—but performal 
proves. 


We'll be glad to send you thi 
booklets that prove performan| 


8 y pease 22 


The : 
Studebaker 

Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me your new 
Art Catalogue. I am in- 


terested in the — 


Names= = J! 


Address ——__ 
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t Only Studebaker Quality in the Original Purchase, 
t Studebaker Service and Satisfaction Afterward 


E-M-F “30”—$1100 


Yown the Dixie Trail.” 

irst to Hazelton.” 

the Oldest Car in the Show.” 

‘and 2 are stories and photos of Flanders 


i g and No. 3 pertains to 


ESTELLE 
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Why the Eyes of the 
Business World Are 
on the ROYAL 


Because it is the machine that is 
putting big things over these days— 
doing bigthingsfor big people. Per- 
fSormance, not price, sells the Royal. 


True, it sells for 25% less than the usual 
list price of other standard machines. But 
among the thousands of Royal users are the 
best and biggest concerns in the country — 
far too wise to buy a typewriter for mere 
price reasons. ‘They select the Royal for its 
inherent merit and marvelous performance— 
after comparison with other machines. 

In simplicity, the Royal reaches a point 
hitherto thought impossible; in efficiency 
and durability it has given even the most ex- 
perienced users a new idea of what to expect 
from typewriters. 


The action of the Royal is refreshingly 
light and easy. Its great speed, perfect align- 
ment, and unequaled manifolding power 

make it a machine unexcelled 
$75 in all-around workability. 
($95 in Canada) 


LET US PROVE IT. 
Everything Included 


o Extras 


Write today for The Royal Book 


Tt will tell you things you ought to know about typewriters. Give us per- 
mission, and—no matter where you are— our branch in your neighborhood 
will demonstrate the Royal in your own office, free of obligation. Address 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 


This Tag is atlached to every 
machine after it passes inspection 
at the factory. It bears an uncondi- 
tional Guarantee, backed by one of 
the biggest and strongest cor-cerns 
in the typewriter industry. Read it. 


Royal Supremacy 
Brought to a Focus 
in the New Model 5 


Among the many inbuilt 
advantages and features of 
this veritable business engine 
are the Two-Color Ribbon 


: see 
Tabulator, Back-Spacer, 
Tilting Paper Table and 
Hinged Paper Fingers, all 
embodied with a simplicity 


and working efficiency that 
make the Royal — 


The Best Built Type- 
writer in the World 
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Here’s the trim and tidy Oxford 
you re looking for—not the “‘get- 
slopp 


Authority Styles 


No slipping at the heel or bulging 
at the sides —because built exactly 
for the human foot on foot- 
moulded forms. 


Our Booklet “Style Talk”’ Free 


Shows the requirements of the season’s 
fashion in men’s shoes for every occasion. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton) Mass. 


Tan Russia 

Calf Bal. Ox- 

ford, Pall Mall 
Last. 


$4.00 to $6.00 


Sold in over 3,000 towns. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
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He stood within six inches of that rifle 
when the prince got ready to fire it, but 
Onalyon was a man of steady nerves. 

“Did I hit it?’’ he demanded, feeling his 
shoulder and handing the rifle to Jimmy 
for a reload. 

“Which target did you shoot at?” in- 
quired the king, standing up in the cart 
with the telescope. ; 

““Number one,’”’ replied the prince. 

“No,” reported the king. ‘“‘I think there’s 
anew holeinthenumbertwotarget though.” 

“Impossible!” retorted the prince indig- 


nantly; then he glanced at the king and. 


saw that he was laughing. He clinched 
his jaws without a word and took the gun 
from Jimmy. ‘Did I hit it?’’ he demanded 
with a trace of impatience. 

“No,” reported the king soberly, now 
interested. 

“Well, I will!’” Onalyon declared, throw- 
ing the lever himself, and Jimmy stepped 
back out of the way. 

At the fourth attempt the prince 
dropped the butt of his gun to the ground. 
“T hit it!’ he excitedly claimed. “TI hit 

I saw it move.” 

“Almost a dead _ center, 
approved the king. 

“T knew I could do it!” exulted the 
prince, handing over the gun and climbing 
back into the cart. ‘‘Let them shoot.” 

He took an intense interest in the con- 
test as the different squads came up for 
their try, helped the king call the scores, 
and offered a special prize of his own for 
the best marksman of the day. 

It was not very much sport, however, 
for the densely packed crowds on the hills; 
and Bezzanna sent out peremptory word 
to Jimmy that if he didn’t do something 
pretty soon besides little cracks of musketry 
and little puffs of smoke she’d go home. 

Jimmy waved his hand to her and smiled 
when he received that message and, an 
overcurious buzzard happening to flap its 
lazy way over the field just then, he took 
careful aim at it and brought it down. He 
hated the thing anyhow. It had no busi- 
ness to be flying over a threatened battle- 
field! Its presence was too suggestive. 

As the great black bird, following the 
report of his rifle, suddenly stopped its lazy 
flight and dropped like a lump straight 
down to the earth a murmur of awe rose 
from the hills, and Jimmy judged that it 
was time for a dramatic climax. 

“Bring out the cow!” he ordered, and the 
high private in the rear rank—little Kee- 
zap—untethered the salmon-pink cow and 
led her out to where the targets had been. 

“We had to have her tonight anyhow,” 
Jimmy explained to the prince as the prize 
marksman of the day lowered himself to 
one knee. ‘‘ We’re out of beef at the palace.” 

The prize marksman pulled his trigger 
and the king’s dinner dropped dead. 

It was an impressive exhibition, as the 
swelling voices of the audience attested. 
The power of the new weapons actually to 
take life had been fully demonstrated; and 
while the prince was pondering this startling 
and disquieting fact the king deemed it the 
psychological moment to turn to him with: 

‘‘By-the-way, we haven’t come to any 
agreement about that water-power of yours.” 

“‘T want fifty-one per cent of the stock,” 
immediately asserted the prince, not so 
much impressed by the death of a salmon- 
pink cow that he was overlooking anything 
in a commercial line. He had been too 
long on the stock exchange for that. 

“Allright,” agreed the king easily. ‘You 
mean, of course, in the Power Company?” 

“Certainly,” agreed the prince. ‘Is 
there to be another company?” 

““Yes—the Operating Company.” 

“T don’t quite understand the difference 
just now, but I do know this much: I 
must have fifty-one per cent in the Operat- 
ing Company also. I expect to pay great 
attention to business; in fact I expect to 
give up all my other interests for it.” 

“That’s a commendable idea,” approved 
the king. ‘I don’t know, Jimmy, but that 
we may be able to arrange it to let the 
prince take up fifty-one per cent in the 
Operating Company also—eh?”’ 

‘Well, yes,” agreed Jimmy, giving up the 
point with surprising readiness; ‘‘and possi- 
bly in the Holding Company also, prince.’ 

“What is the Holding Company?” 
puzzled Onalyon. 

“We'll explain that to you when the 
time comes,” Jimmy cheerfully assured him. 
‘*Let’s step to one side, here. They’re getting 


it! 
Onalyon,” 


ready for a final demonstration ¢ 
slightly in the road. We couldn’t 
if we wanted to, because if we trig 
disappear. By-the-way, prince, ¢ 
think it would be a good idea for. 
to start a strictly cash departm 
having the exclusive sale of the, 
products which have become so p 
“Well, I don’t know,” cautio, 
tated the prince as he walked } 
the king and Jimmy to the little 
embankment. “I intend to put 
on a strictly cash basis as soon 
to the city.” ® 
“T’m glad to hear that,” obs 
king. “I doubt if the city needs tw 
department stores.’”’ And he an 
exchanged glances of quiet and 
peaceful satisfaction. They were 
very enjoyable field day. : 
“Tf you intend to do that,” ; 
Jimmy, “‘it’s a pity that so m 
cash has been retired from cirew 
The prince considered the mat 
“T don’t think it will take lon 
suade the people to replace th 
the public granary,” he hopefully 
and paused as he found himself pe 
the heavy iron cylinder in the p 
its mouth projected above the le: 
ground—and the mouth, which 
black, was almost large enough f 
stick his head into it. He was 
directly in front of it and he moy 
“This is acannon,” explained Jit 
ting it affectionately on the nozzl 
area dozen of them concealed abe 
ace grounds and most of them are 
this direction, though they can k 
The prince glanced up toward 
park apprehensively. He was} 
comfortable. It was a very bris 
fall day, but he wiped the back ¢ 
“‘T guess the ordnance depa 
about ready,” suggested Jimm: 
better give these men a good, 
to workin.” And he started walkiz 
away from there. 
The king and the prince followed 
equal briskness. They did not 
““What are those men doing do 
far end of the field?’ asked the pr 


foreground to the horizon in any 
“They serve a double purpose 
informed him. ‘‘ They are attracti 
tion to that clump of young 1 
end of the field, and they are a 
that no one has strayed in ther 
these proceedings in the eye. The} 
now. Hold tight to something a 
that clump of trees!” Jimmy wal 
Onalyon looked round, but cou 
anything to hold to except so 
dried grass, and that seemed um 
Suddenly the world gave a t 
throb and all the earnest noisé 
universe were condensed into 01 ni 
which were added the screams an 
about twenty-five thousand pe 
far as mere sound was concernei 
satisfied Jimmy. He could have ¢ 
less. He had a grave suspicion t 
were only ragged rims where his 
had been, but he did not care. 
enjoying the countenance of the 
Onalyon’s mouth and eyes were | 
to their utmost extent, and follc 
direction of his gaze Jimmy was 
to discover a large, bright, new ar’ 
sky at the lower end of the field: 
trees had stood. There wasn’t ay 
left—not even a sapling; not ev 
There were a few splintered trunk 
ing a foot or so from the ground, 
were not many branches lying rou 
promising young forest had simpl} 
The prince, for all his dumfound 
seemed to have a thorough appre 
what he had seen. When the king ( 
reminded him that neither one of 
a right to incur bloodshed, Ona 
nestly, though falteringly, agreed 
“Then take your army and gi 
ordered the king, turning so sudc 
age that his ears were red. “Th 
may want to practice with the r 
cannon. If your army stays it! 
the way!” bf 
The prince looked about him 
lately. His army had alread 
He decided to go himself 
thoughtfully took no bann 
They were too heavy to ec 
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‘are is shown the assembly of crankshaft and connecting rods; and the careful 
| adjustment of the connecting rod bearings. 


‘ease note the center main bearing and the extra-generous length of the two 
end bearings. A third crankshaft bearing is unusual in a motor cast en 
bloc, except in cars of $2500 or higher. 

, in the $900 Hupmobile, the crankshaft has three instead of two supports 
to help it withstand the strains to which this part necessarily is subjected. 

tree main bearings give the shaft 50 per cent more support; they reduce 
friction, thereby promoting easy running and greater power development; 

| they reduce very greatly the liability of bending and breaking the shaft. 
he adjustment of the connecting rod bearing takes place in importance with 
| the machining and grinding of the cylinders, the careful scraping of the 

\ main bearings, the assembling and ad/usting of the multiple disc clutch, 
the assembling of the three-speed transmission, and of the full-floating rear 

| axle—all contributes to the smooth-running and the great power-efficiency ‘ 

of the long-stroke motor. N 

\ndall through, each separate part is tested and inspected, inspected and tested; 

the motors tested and run in on the block; the chassis tested on the road. 

‘tl this high grade construction, skilled workmanship, and vigilance to assure 

hg service and satisfaction to the owner. 
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; Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the 
world-touring car around the world — 4 cylinders, 20 H. P., 
sliding gears, Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, wind- \ 
shield, gas lamps, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. \N 
Roadster, 110-inch wheelbase, $850. \ 
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Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of wind- 
shield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools 
and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; 
sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 34-inch 
bore and 54-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106- 
inch wheelbase; 32x3}4-inch tires. Color, Stand- 
Raa ‘ ard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900. 
BOT I 


We believe the Hupmobile to 
be, in its class, the best car 
in the world. 


That this belief is justified, 1s 
proven by the large propor- 
tion of Hupmobile sales 
that come through Hupmo- 
bile owners and their rec- 
ommendations to others. 


Evidently, no one has shown 
them a car as good or better 
in its class. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1229 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
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Look—aWaterproof Silk Summer Hat 
“*TheHarvard,’’—Something distinctly new—takes you away from 
the conventional straw. Light, stylish, serviceable. Of waterproof 
silk, in three colors: shepherd plaid; dark gray; light gray 
stripe ed. You can buy *‘the Harvard"’ only of us this season. 
Samé hat imported costs $3. We make it here —save duty — 
and charge $2 prepaid. Money back if you don’t like it. Or- 
der now—simply state size and color and enclose $2." Write for 
1912 Spring and Summer Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE. 


FRENCH CoO.,, 2832 siet 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


© Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


BIG PROFITS selling our won- 

pag sign letters for ‘office win- 

dows, store fronts and glass signs. 

Resembles finest gold leaf. Easily applied. Every firm 


wantsthem. Samples free. MetallicSignCo., 423N. ClarkSt., Chicago 
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Priscillaand 


John Alden 


“Why 
don't 
you 
speak 


for 
yourself, 


John?” 


Since the days 
of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, little by 
little American 
ingenuity has added 
to the World’s pleasure 
and luxury. 


One of its most welcome 
achievements was the 
perfection of Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers, the exqui- 
site dessert confection. In 
ten cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens — their 
goodness is enhanced by 
the rich chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Ww nite > 
tape 


5am 


An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the cloth diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physi- 
cians, nurses and mothers, Sold by dry goods and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1.00 per hundred. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
203 Washington St., Monticello, Ills, 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS Pettne" ana what to 


Patent”’ and ‘‘What to 
Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D. C. Established 16 years 


6é 9 99 Send a postal for a free 
Sportsman s Dope copy and get the proper 
““dope”’ on baseball, tennis, basket ball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, fishing, gunning, camping, etc. 
H.H. MICHAELSON, 917 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 


\ Save Money In Cooking 
.| My Free Rea Book Tells How 


better, more saving Cooker made, 


SPECIAL 


Factory Price 
On no watching, nothing spoils. 
10,000 Outfit with every RAPID. 
today. 
Factory Price. Address 


Wm. Campbell Co. Dept. 114 


125 famous money-saving recipes. 
pensive meats more delicious than the highest priced—cook 
everything better— more tender, more tasty—save your fuel 
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Taz GULF PORTS 
AND PANAMA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


a nearer repair basis for ships using Panama 
than those Atlantic yards where favor is 
now being concentrated? 

No port can build up on purely Govern- 
ment favor. The Gulf ports are content to 
bide their time. When more railroads and 
more commerce come—as they are coming 
every day—means of national defense will 
also have to come, even from Republican 
politicians to a Democratic constituency. 

When you come to consider the individual 
ports of the South Coast each has some 
special advantage of which it boasts and 
some disadvantage which it does not care 
to mention. You have in Key West the 
Gibraltar of the Gulf and a subsidiary naval 
station; but it is remote from any back- 
ground in ease of attack or retreat. Tampa 
has an ample harbor, splendid docks and 
terminals, and, as the crow flies, is nearer 
Panama than the other ports; but vessels 
don’t sail as the crow flies. Steamers from 
Tampa must circle the west end of Cuba, 
and Tampa is so far down the coast as to 
be isolated from the general traftic of the 
Mississippi. Across the Gulf, Galveston, 
almost the reverse of Tampa, has railroad 
connections innumerable and a state rail- 
road commission, insuring such equitable 
rates that not only the traffic of Texas but 
of other Southwestern areas will seek export 
via this harbor; but Galveston—they all 
have a “‘but”’—is so far inside the big circle 
of the Gulf as to be the port farthest from 
Panama. Cotton and the products of her 
own vast inland empire Galveston will 
alwaysship—cotton to the Orient and South 
America by Panama—at a saving of fifty 
per cent on the rates now paid by Suez; 
but the great circle that gives her almost 
a monopoly of Texas sea-traffic cuts her off 
from great participation in traffic through 
Panama. 

It is when you come to Pensacola, Mobile 
and New Orleans that you are in the thick 
of plans for Panama traffic. Pensacola has 
a magnificent harbor—seven miles across, 
half an hour from the open sea, thirty to 
fifty feet draught, thirty to thirty-five feet 
across the bar. Also, more than half of the 
forty miles of Pensacola’s splendid water- 
front is controlled by the city; but—here 
it comes again—that splendid waterfront 
lies today almost idle because, up to the 
present, Pensacola has been bottled up by 
one railroad. This year, in anticipation of 
Panama bringing traffic to the Gulf, two 
new roads have come in; and three more 
roads were looking over the ground when 
I was in the South. 


The Rival Cities of the South 


Mobile has the advantage of being the 
harbor nearest, both by river and rail, the 
coal and iron fields of the great mining 
district round Birmingham; but—there it 
is again!— Mobile is thirty miles up a river 
that has been dredged to twenty-three or 
twenty-five feet, is now being dredged 
to twenty-eight and should be dredged to 
thirty-five. Mobile has five or six inde- 
pendent railroads, with their allied steam- 
ships; and with a view to Panama traffic 
it is now building by private capital 
enormous modern fireproof steel-and-brick 
terminals and concrete docks. 

New Orleans has the advantage of a 
dozen railroads; also a magnificent system 
of civic belt railroad for terminals and 
docks; as well as the advantage of being a 
gateway to the riverjof an inland empire; 
but—the eternal but—New Orleans is one 
hundred miles plus up the river, or a day 
from the open sea. 

Towns are not God-made—they are 
man-made, as Chicago and Los Angeles and 
London, and a hundred other cities built 
on mudpuddles and flats, prove. What 
bothers the Gulf ports is: Which is going 
to be the man-made city of the Gulf ports? 

Behind Pensacola is an inland empire of 
a million people. Lumber, coal, cotton, 
steel, loaded at Pensacola, are only half an 
hour from the sea. Where the rate on coal 
to Atlantic ports is from $1.40 to $1.80 a 
ton, the rail rate to Pensacola is only $1.10 
to $1.15; and when the canal is opened be- 
tween Pensacola and Mobile that rate for 
coal will be between twenty-five and fifty 
cents. That canal is one of the city’s 
special preparations for Panama, and the 
first Federal appropriation for it was as- 
signed this year. It will practically give 
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Pensacola’s seafront water connection by 
river and canal with the mines of the in- 
terior. Steel, that now costs three dollars 
a ton to bring to Pensacola, can be brought 
by barge for a freight rate of seventy-five 
cents. Cotton, that now bears a tariff of 
one dollar to two dollars a bale to the shore- 
front, will be laid on the docks at fifty cents 
a bale. If these new rates do not bring to 
Pensacola the same increase in commerce 
enjoyed by Savannah and Galveston, then 
the capitalists now investing in Pensacola 
are wrong in their anticipations. Pensacola 
is 1344 miles from Panama, compared to 
1371 for Mobile, 1380 for New Orleans, 
1480 for Galveston. The population has 
increased from six thousand to thirty thou- 
sand in the past decade. Manufactures 
have gone up fifty per cent in the last two 
years; and Pensacola, by way of proving 
her confidence in her own future, has just 
completed one hundred and thirty miles of 
boulevard and paving equal to anything 
in the United States. 

In one year, with a spirit that emulated 
Los Angeles, Pensacola spent on civie im- 
provements one hundred dollars for every 
inhabitant, white and colored. This did 
not include a_half-million-dollar hotel 
which the citizens built by subscription in 
anticipation of the opening of Panama, 
when every port on the Gulf looks for a 
quickening of the pace. Pensacola begins 
her career with one advantage over Los 
Angeles—she has the harbor ready made 
at her door; and the two places are much 
alike in dauntless confidence, a united 
spirit and the good fortune to have citizens 
rich enough to back hopes with cash; how- 
ever, if Pensacola is to win in the race of 
the Gulf ports for ascendency in Panama 
traffic she must acquire three more things— 
more railroads, independent ships, and 
such a terminal system as Montreal or 
New Orleans has put in. It would pay 
to send a delegation to Montreal to see how 
that port, with a five months’ season, ships 
twenty million bushels of wheat compared 
to New York’s six or ten millions. 


Difficulties Made by Man 


Two million dollars have been spent im- 
proving the channel at Mobile; and Mobile 
has just bought from the Government the 
old Cuban drydock taken over from Spain. 
In 1895, when the channel at Mobile was 
twenty-three feet, two hundred and ninety 
steamers a year called at the port. After 
the deepening of the channel to twenty-six 
and twenty-eight feet, six hundred and 
eighteen steamers a year called at Mobile. 
Mobile will be able to deliver bunker coal 
cheaper than any other harbor in America— 
under two dollars a ton; the result of water 
and towboat connection with the mines. 
Mobile plans coal deliveries not only to 
Panama liners, but for California and South 
America, where prices now range from ten 
dollarsatonup. Mobile plans to deliver coal 
to those regions at from three dollars to six 
dollars a ton. Can she do this? If she is 
not hampered by high Panama tolls she 
can. Likewise she can deliver steel and 
iron at lower freight and terminal charges 
than any harbor if she is not hampered by 
high tolls. 

“Tt is one of the cases,” said Secretary 
Thurley, of the board of trade, “where tolls 
on Panama traffic simply mean putting so 
much extra freight charge in the pockets of 
the railroads and exacting so much higher 
price for coal from the American public. If 
the railroads can jack up the price of steel 
to boatbuilders, and harry steamers by 
delays, and bedevil terminals, and dictate 
a tonnage over the water route—then all 
I have to say is: “Good by to the United 
States for all benefit from Panama!’ Our 
trouble here is never to supply a cargo fora 
ship. We can always supply a cargo for an 
outward-bound vessel. The trouble is to 
get a cargo for the ship comingin. When 
you know the steamers are all controlled by 
the railroads you do not need any explana- 
tion of that difficulty. It is a man-made 
difficulty and could be removed.” 

“We find,” says the majority report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, investigating Panama tolls in 
Washington—‘“‘ We find that the operators 
of the coastwise lines are very shifty and 
discreet, and do not need the remission of 
tolls.” If they had added ‘‘because the 
liners are owned by the railroads’’ the 
statement would have been complete. 

New Orleans’ plans for Panama traffic 
are so interwoven with the Mississippi 
Valley that they must be given with the 
story of the river. 
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/| —have been the most treasured adornments \ “e& 
/ —the most beautiful specimens of the \. 
Nothing else is so dainty. \ 
Every man, | 
woman and child should wear a solid gold 
set-ring, especially since anyone, now, can safely buy such a ring. 


jeweler’s art. 
Nothing else looks so well. 


In ‘‘W-W-W”’ Rings all stones, 
save diamonds, are guaranteed se- 
cure. There is no chance to lose any 
money through the loss of a stone. 
These rings are investments. We, 
White, Wile & Warner, are the 
security. Yet they cost no more than 
rings of cheaper quality. 

Wearering specialists. Our entire 
factory is used in building stones into 
“W-W-W”’ ringsettings so they will 
stay. We guarantee these rings with- 
out any time limit. If a stone 
comes out, and is lost, we will give 
you a new one free. This holds 
good as long as you wear the ring. 


W-W-W Rings 


Guaranteed Settings 


We have no special way of set- 
ting. We simply use extreme care ° 
and the highest-priced skill obtain- 
able. That is all there is toit. We @ 
have produced several hundred @"& 


unique designs. 
(2) 


as REZ v , Ce 


3 Gem-Set Rings— _ 
Since Cleopatra’s Day « “ 


anniversaries, L 
and other special occasions. 


The great value of expensive rings is 
in the stones. We could give you no 
handsomer settings than you get in 
“W-W-W” Rings if we charged you 
hundreds of dollars. You can buy 
“W-W-W ” Rings for $2 or more. 

All ““W-W-W” Rings are standard 
value—solid gold. We set all kinds of 
stones. 

Give gem-set rings for birthdays, 
graduations, weddings 
Ask your 
jeweler to show you his assortment 
of the many beautiful and exclusive 
“W-W-W” designs. Wear your birth- 
stone—it is thought to be “lucky.” We 
produce over 3,000 designs. If your 
jeweler hasn’t “‘W-W-W” Rings in 
stock, send us his name and we'll see 
that you are supplied. Write for the 
Catalog now—it tells all about these 
rings. You ought to seeit. Just send 


a postal. 
& Warner 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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illustration and color plates. Every musical 
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Notice how the 
diagonal stroke idea 
is creeping into safety 
razor advertising? 


You tilt the blade like this 


You shave as you’ve always shaved, 


like this 


But it isn’t creeping 
into the razors—that’s 
the trouble. No use 
telling men they can 
acquire this stroke. 
It’s like asking them 
to learn the barber’s 
trade. 

But the diagonal 
stroke is the thing; 
all razor makers ad- 
mit site” lt-istnemea 
matter of preference, 
it is the only way to 
get a real shave 

And the way to 
get this stroke is to 
use the razor that 
gives it—the Young 


Any-Angle Razor 


Note the pictures—a touch 
tilts the blade and there 
is your slanting stroke! 

Nothing to learn, nothing 
to do but shave as you’ve 
always shaved! 

Try the Any-Angle Razor. 


Your money back without 
a word if dissatisfied after a 
thirty day trial. 


All dealers are authorized to refund your 
money if you use the Any-Angle. Razor 30 
days and do not like it. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send the price of the razor to 
us with same return privilege. 
The price of the Any-Angle $ 00 
Razor and 12 keen blades, in * 
rich, genuine leather case, is 


Young Safety Razor Company, 1709 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


All-wool MOORE Sumar Cloth is the 


Perfect Fabric for Men’s Summer Suits. 


Light in weight, porous in weave and like every All- 
wool MOORE fabric guaranteed to wear satisfactorily. 


Sumar is a men’s fabric that is supplanting Mohair 
wherever it has been introduced. 


Leading makers of ready-to-wear 
clothing can supply any retailer 
with Sumar Suits. 
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AIND hilS WORK 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


with the convicted offender lies in teaching. 
The first step in this direction came when 
boys and girls guilty of crime were sepa- 
rated from convicts and sent to reforma- 
tories. Another step ahead came when 
first offenders were separated from old ones. 
Then came the teaching of trades in prisons 
and the endeavor to see that discharged 
prisoners got started right in the outer 
world under a system of probation. 

Within the next generation great things 
are to be expected from these new methods. 
The prisoner sentenced for crimes of malice 
often has energy, ambition and a passion 
for the good, the just and the new, accord- 
ing to one of the most eminent students of 
criminal psychology; and these qualities 
need proper direction. The swindler, the 
forger, the counterfeiter, the better-class 
thief—all have some good qualities to start 
on. It is a rare lawbreaker who is not 
liberally endowed with vanity, at least—a 
prime-moving force of great possibilities 
in the hands of a first-rate manager of men. 
The swindler is usually gifted with imag- 
ination—so much so that Lombroso thought 
he would make his mark as a novelist; the 
counterfeiter and forger are artists, but 
they work in an unlawful field—and so on. 

There is a business man in New York 
who spent his whole boyhood within prison 
walls because his father was superintendent 
of a penitentiary. His memories of those 
days are agreeable, for the lawbreakers, so 
sullen in the hands of the police, became 
very human fellows, as a rule, while serv- 
ing their sentences. There was work and 
remission of time for good behavior, and 
other humanizing influences. The lad had 
many friends in stripes. The best of all 
was a grizzled “‘trusty,’’ known as Boston 
Jimmy, who was serving a long term for 
forgery. Jimmy had found it impossible 
to repress his faculty for imitating other 
people’s writing. It was a natural skill 
that had got him into trouble again and 
again. He loved the superintendent’s boy, 
and would give him all sorts of good advice 
and do him any kind of service; but there 
was one good turn that Jimmy delighted to 
render more than any other: when the 
boy had played hooky from school Jimmy 
would forge him a fine excuse to the teacher 
in his father’s handwriting! 


Raffles to the Rescue 


One fact not widely recognized in con- 
nection with crime is this: there are im- 
portant business interests behind the fear 
inspired by the criminal. It is easy enough 
to take a New York daily paper and—by 
the criminal items—make it appear that 
the metropolis is overwhelmed by a ‘‘ wave 
of crime’; but the policeman considers 
New York quite an orderly town. Crim- 
inal news occupies much space in news- 
papers because a very large proportion of 
news ‘Material comes through police 
channels. And the items in New York 
dailies are numerous and sensational be- 
cause they are the misdeeds of a population 
exceeding that of any state in the Union 
except Illinois and Pennsylvania. Not 
only the newspapers have a keen interest 
in criminal news, but also the burglary- 
insurance companies, the burglary-protec- 
tion companies, the safe-deposit concerns, 
safebuilders, private detective agencies— 
and so on. These interests undoubtedly 
reduce crime by giving protection and 
making people more careful with valuables; 
but it would be a sad day for them if 
there were no more criminal news. 

Every novel dealing with the exploits of 
an imaginary Raffles is valuable as public- 
ity—and every newspaper item that will 
send a shiver down the law-abiding spine. 
Charges of police laxity and beliefs in 
‘crime waves”’ can often be traced pretty 
close to interests of that character, along 
with figures purporting to show the annual 
burglary loss—made up of liberal estimates 
on every sort of crime, with the lost cats 
and dogs thrown in to swell the grand total. 

The conscientious policeman, putting in 
his seven days a week to keep the town in 
order, is perhaps justified in believing—as 
he sometimes does—that some of those in- 
terests occasionally undertake a little spec- 
tacular burglary on their own account when 
business needs stimulating. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series of 


articles by James H. Collins, The fifth will appear 
in an early issue, 
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owt own skin sill tell you 
Wy W needs thio kind of 
nether-wear 


NOTE—Keepkool gar- 
ments are not classed under 
the common name of under- 
wear. They are called 
** nether- wear, ’’— be- 
cause they are so 
uncommon! 


QUPEOSE you are a live, 
active, hearty, red-blooded 
man,—will you want to feel 
like a hot baked apple all 


summer? 


Consider! —your body is 
a veritable furnace. It is a 
generator of intense heat. 
Your skin is the radiator, 

and your skin-wear is 

the ventilator — the 
conductor that should 
carry off the heat. 


Think of the thousands of 
exuding, perspiring pores in your 
skin! Think of the millions of raging red 
corpuscles in your blood—how will you keep cool 
in “‘sizzle’” weather ? 


Really !—there is only one right answer: 


Look at the illustration,—see the elastic, ribbed, 
lock-stitched, perforated, open-meshed, web-like, 
knitted fabric. It is made this way to serve several 


good purposes. 

The eyelets are little exits—they allow the impris- 
oned heat to escape. The ribs are air-channels— 
they permit the outer air to circulate next to the skin. 


The web-thread mesh between the ribs absorbs 
the moisture. All of which are real reasons why 


Keepkool are the most rational, logical, hygienic, 
absorbent, ventilating garments for skin-wear! 
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ee, ELIE ‘“‘holey underwear.’’ Get the real thing for 


pozeN your skin’s sake! Of most dealers, or by mail. 


Separate Garments—Men’s, 50c; Sent on receipt of price. State 
Boys’, 25c. Amazing ease and size, and specify whether athletic 
fit in Union Suits—Men’s, $1.00; shirt, long or short sleeves; 


Boys’, 50c. Write for Style Book drawers, knee or ankle length. 
and sample of fabric. 
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ARROW 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 


OFT finished for Summer wear. ‘‘Nassau,” 
a particularly good-fitting outing collar,and 
Arrow Shirts in fast colorings and uncommon 


patterns. Collars, 2 for 25¢. Shirts, $1.50 &F $2.00 
Send for booklets.  CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 
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Dae your belt match your suit? That’s the style. 


The Snugtex Fabric Belt is made in colors to match 
any suit. White for flannels or ducks; blues for serge; 
grays, browns and black for mixtures. 


Snugtex (worsted) Belts havea short strip of elastic fabric 
under the flap. Hold firmly without binding. 

Snugtex Belts (with the elastic feature), made of worsted fabric, 
patented tongueless buckles, Price $1.00. 
Snugtex Belts (without the elastic feature), made of special fabric, 
with tongue buckles, 50 cents. 
Every Snugtex Belt is guaranteed for a year. 
Men’s Furnishing Store. 


Get one at your 
If they haven’t Snugtex write us. 


SMITH WEBBING CO., 350 Broadway, New York 


Makers of “‘Smith-Web’’ narrow fabrics — elastic and non-elastic. path Pawtucket, R. I. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Hey,” he called, ‘‘ whoever that is come 
in and fix the lights. They’re broken. And 
I want some bread and milk. I can’t sleep 
on an empty stomach!”’ 

Jane padded on past the room where 
love lay cold and dead, down the corridor 
with its alarming echoes. The house 
seemed very quiet. At a corner unex- 
pectedly she collided with some one going 
hastily. The result was a crash and a 
deluge of hot water. Jane got a drop on 
her bare ankle, and as soon as she could 
breathe she screamed. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re 
going?’”’ demanded the red-haired person 
angrily. ‘I’ve been an hour boiling that 
water, and now it has to be done over 
again!” 

“Tt would do a lot of good to look!” 
retorted Jane. ‘‘But if you wish I’ll carry 
a bell!” 

“The thing for you to do,” said the red- 
haired person severely, “‘is to go back to 
bed like a good girl and stay there until 
morning. The light is cut off.” 

“Really!” said Jane. “I thought it had 
just gone out for a walk. I daresay I may 
have a box of matches at least?” 

He fumbled in his pockets without 
success. 

“Not a match, of course!’’ he said dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘Was any one ever in such an 
infernal mess? Can’t you get back to your 
room without matches?” 

“T shan’t go back at all unless I have 
some sort of light,’ maintained Jane. 
“T’m—horribly frightened !”’ 

The break in her voice caught his atten- 
tion and he put his hand out gently and 
took her arm. 

“Now listen,” he said. ‘‘You’ve been 
brave and fine all day, and don’t stop it 
now. I—I’ve got all I can manage. Mary 
O’Shaughnessy is g He _ stopped. 
“T’m going to be very busy,” he said with 
half a groan. “I surely do wish you were 
forty for the next few hours. But you’ll 
go back and stay in your room, won’t 
you?” 

He patted her arm, which Jane particu- 
larly hated generally. But Jane had 
altered considerably since morning. 

“Then you cannot go to the telephone?” 

“Not tonight.” 

“And Higgins?” 

“Higgins has gone,” he said. ‘‘He 
slipped off an hour ago. We’ll have to 
manage tonight somehow. Now will you 
be a good child?” 

“T’ll go back,” she promised meekly. 
“T’m sorry I’m not forty.” 

He turned her round and started her in 
the right direction with a little push. But 
she had gone only a step or two when she 
heard him coming after her quickly. 

“Where are you?” 

“‘Here,’’ quavered Jane, not quite sure of 
him or of herself perhaps. 

But when he stopped beside her he didn’t 
try to touch her arm again. He only said: 

“T wouldn’t have you forty for anything 
in the world. I want you to be just as you 


sare, very beautiful and young.’ 


Then, as if he was afraid he would say 
too much, he turned on his heel, and a 
moment after he kicked against the fallen 
pitcher in the darkness and awoke a thou- 
sand echoes. As for Jane, she put her 
fingers to her ears and ran to her room, 
where she slammed the door and crawled 
into bed with burning cheeks. 

Jane was never sure whether it was five 
minutes later or five seconds when some- 
body in the room spoke—from a chair by 
the window. 

“Do you think,” said a mild voice—‘‘do 
you think you could find me some bread 
and butter? Ora glass of milk?” 

Jane sat up in bed suddenly. She knew 
at once that she had made a mistake, 
but she was quite dignified about it. She 
looked over at the chair, and the convales- 
cent typhoid was sitting in it, wrapped in a 
blanket and looking wan and ghostly in the 


usk. - 

“Tm afraid I’m in the wrong room,” 
Jane said very stiffly, trying to get out of 
the bed with dignity, which is difficult. 
nies hall i is dark and all the doors look so 
alike 

She made for the door at that and got 
out into the hall with her heart going a 
thousand a minute again. 

“You’ve forgotten your slippers,”’ called 
the convalescent typhoid after her. But 
nothing would have taken Jane back. 


Ds 


The convalescent typhoid too! 
pers home later and locked th 
an inner drawer, where he 
two things like faded roses, and o 
and a silk necktie that a girl ha 
at college—things that are all the 
man keeps from his wife and th 
that small corner of his heart y 
keeps from his wife. But that 
to do with Jane. 

Jane went back to her own h 
oughly demoralized. And g 
pretty well banished by that ti 
up in bed and thought things oy 
this she had not thought*much, 
and sulked alternately. Bu 
thought. She thought about 
the room down the hall with 
dissipation on his face. And sh 
great deal about what a silly sh 
and that it was not too late yet, if 
not forty and ‘‘beautiful.” 
confessed that she thought a 
about that. Also she reflected 
she deserved was to marry s 
with even a worse temper thaw hi 
would bully her at times and 
keep her straight. And from that 
it was only a step to the fact that! 
people are proverbially bad-tempen 

She thought, too, about Mary 0’S 
nessy without another woman ne: 
not even a light, except perhaps 2 
Things were always so much ¥ 
darkness. And perhaps she mig 
to be very ill and ought to hay 
doctor! 

Jane seemed to have been reflectir 
long time, when the church cloel 
in the village struck nine. And y 
chiming of the clock was born, f 
an idea which before it was sixt 
of age was a determination. 

In pursuance of the idea Jan 
crawled out of bed and began 
put on heavy shoes and a short 
and a motor veil over her hair. Th 
nation at the defection of the ho 
held in subjection during the 
necessity for doing something, n 
lent speed and fury to her moy 
an incredibly short time Jane 
her way along the hall and doy 
case, now a well of unfathomab 
and incredible rustlings and cre: 

The front doors were unlocke 
there was faint starlight, the e 
sleepy bird, and far off across the 
the gasping and wheezing of a 
climbing the heavy grade to the vill 

Jane paused at the drive 
breath. Then at her best gymni 
arms close to sides, head u 
planted, she started to 
sundial she left the drive and 
lawn gleaming with the frost of | 
She stopped running then and be; 
her way more cautiously. Even 
collided heavily with a wire fe 
the boundary, and sat on the 
some time after, whimpering o 
rage and feeling her nose. Itw 
scratched and swollen. No 
think her beautiful with a nose 

She had not expected the 
It was impossible to climb and 
cult to get under. However, 
one place where the ground 


that had Jane’s family seen 
been told that she was doing 
able thing for a woman she 
seen before that day, n 
O’Shaughnessy, and also for a 
haired person of whom they 
heard, they would have consi 
quite irrational. Personally, I 
became really rational that ni 
first time in her spoiled young 
Jane never told the details of 
sion. Those that came out i 
were only guesswork, of cours 
believe it is quite true that 
found scraps of her motor veil 0 
fences, and there seems to be ni 
doubt, also, that her puffs were 
a week later in a cow pasture 
estate. But as Jane never 
afterward anyhow —— ; 
Well, Jane got to her own hou 
eleven and crept in like a thief 
phone. There were more 
creakings and rumblings in th 
than she had ever imagined, 
backward through the hall 1 


xcoming after her. But, which is 
nt, she got to the telephone and 
her father in the city, 
st message that astonished gentle- 
was that a red-haired person at 
tal was very ill, having run into a 
and bruised a nose, and that he 
ing out at once from town two 
‘nurses, a cook and a furnace 


1 time, however, as Jane grew 
2 got it straightened out, and said 
cr of things over the telephone 
| deserting staff that are quite 
_ by the rules both of the club and 
ephone company. He gave Jane 
\ about sending to the vil- 
having somebody come up and 
1 her, and about taking a hot 
i going to bed between blankets, 
Jane replied meekly to everything 
her,” and ‘All right, father,” he 
ined by her mildness that he was 
‘e must be really ill. 

at Jane had any idea of doing all 
igs. She hung up the telephone 
ered all the candles from all the 
tks on the lower floor, and started 
the hospital. The moon had 
and she had no more trouble with 
‘ut she was desperately tired. She 
the drive slowly, coming to fre- 
uses. The hospital, long and low 
‘ing, lay before her, and in one 
ndow there was a small yellow 


P 
imbed the steps and sat down on 
ne. She felt very tired and sad 
sted, and she sat down on the 
9 to think of how useless she was, 
much a man must know to be a 
a that perhaps she would take 

in earnest and amount to 
t, and 
about three o’clock in the morning 
‘red-haired person, coming down 
‘to close the front doors, saw a 
‘heap on the porch surrounded by 
of white-wax candles, and going 
latit with his foot. Whereat the 
‘ed slightly and muttered “‘Lemme 

+. 


ed-haired person said ‘‘Good 
” and bending down held a lighted 
\ the sleeper’s face and stared, 
| Jane opened her eyes, sat up and 
‘and over her mutilated nose with 
‘Te. 

’ said the red-haired person. 
' mercifully the match went out. 
light another,” said Jane. “I’m 
‘ing sight. Would—would you 
mg if my nose is broken?”’ 

‘n't move to examine it. He just 
meeling and staring. 

& have you been?” he demanded. 
(to telephone,” said Jane, and 
| “They’re bringing everybody 
obiles—doctors, nurses, furnace 
‘dear me, I hope I mentioned a 


du mean to say,” said the red- 
son wonderingly, “that you went 
If across the fields and telephoned 
out of this mess?’’- 

tall,” Jane corrected him coolly. 
‘ne mess myself.’’ 

‘be ill again.” 

‘er was ill,’ said Jane. “I was 
mean disposition.” 

‘tin the moonlight with her hands 
\ and looked at him calmly. The 
1 person reached over and took 
1ands 


ea heroine,” he said, and bending 
Kissed first one and then the 
‘sn’t it bad enough that you are 
without your also being brave?” 
yed him, but he was in deadly 
‘In the moonlight his hair was 
iTed at all, and he looked pale 
tired. Something inside of 
'a curious thrill that was half 
erhaps it was the dying of her 
‘erhaps —— 
‘still beautiful with this nose?” 
ee 
‘are everything that a woman 
’ he said, and dropping her 
got up. He stood there in the 
straight and young and crowned 
ir, and Jane looked up from 
long lashes. 
y don’t you stay where you 
ked. 


e reached down and took her 
d pulled her to her feet. He 


I do I’ll never leave you 
“And I must go.” 
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He dropped her hands, or tried to, but | 


Jane wasn’t ready to be dropped. 

“You know,” she said, ‘I’ve told you 
I’m a sulky, bad-tempered sf 

But at that he laughed suddenly, tri- 
umphantly, and put both his arms round 
her and held her close. 

“T love you,” he said, “‘and if you are 
bad-tempered, so am I, only I think I’m 
worse. It’s a shame to spoil two houses 
with us, isn’t it?” 

To her eternal shame be it told, Jane 
never struggled. She simply held up her 
mouth to be kissed. 

That is really all the story. Jane’s 
father came with three automobiles that 
morning at dawn, bringing with him all that 
goes to make up a hospital, from a phar- 
macy clerk to absorbent cotton, and having 
left the new supplies in the office he 
stamped upstairs to Jane’s room and flung 
open the door. 

He expected to find Jane in hysterics and 
the pink-silk kimono. 

What he really saw was this: A coal fire 
was lighted in Jane’s grate, and in a low 
chair before it, with her nose swollen level 
with her forehead, sat Jane, holding on her 
lap Mary O’Shaughnessy’s baby, very new 
and magenta-colored and yelling like a 
trooper. Kneeling beside the chair was a 
tall, red-headed person holding a bottle of 
olive oil. 

“Now, sweetest,’ the red-haired person 
was saying, ‘‘turn him on his tummy and 
we'll rub his back. Gee, isn’t that a fat 
back!” 

And as Jane’s father stared and Jane 
anxiously turned the baby, the red-haired 
person leaned over and kissed the back of 
Jane’s neck. 

“*Jane!’’ he whispered. 

“Jane!!’’ said her father. 


Wholesale Economy 


NE of the great manufacturing corpora- 

tions, with offices in various cities, has 
instituted a system by which one man is 
stationery buyer for the entire string of 
offices. He not only buys all the writing 
paper and all paper that is to be used for 
printed forms and advertising matter—the 
item of paper running into many thousands 
of dollars a year—but also sees to the 
purchase of pens and pencils, of pads and 
ribbons; in short, of all sorts of office 
supplies. 

The purchase of typewriters is also in 
his province; and his procedure as to them 
will give an idea of the broad scope of his 
work, for every machine is recorded and a 
history kept of its life and its repair bills. 
When a requisition comes for expensive 
repairs for, say, typewriter number fifty- 
three, the buyer looks at the record to see 
if the machine’s life has already been so 
expensive as to indicate a worn-out con- 
dition and the need for being discarded 
rather than be the cause of further expense. 
This record, too, shows whether operators 
make machines last well or wear them out 
quickly. 

Pencils for this corporation are bought in 
great quantities, direct from the manu- 
facturers; and each one is made with the 
company’s name branded upon it, this 
being also the case with the pens, while the 
writing paper is watermarked with the 
company’s name. 

No clerk is allowed to sharpen pencils 
with his knife, for that method is waste- 
ful; there is a machine in each office that 
does this work in a moment. The office 
forces of this corporation are so large, not 
only in the aggregate but singly, that the 
annual saving through this centralization 
of buying is very important. 

Not only does the buyer purchase type- 
writers but he buys all other office machines, 
including those for manifolding circulars and 
those that add and subtract and divide; 
for no clerk in the accounting department 
is now permitted to figure “by brain,’’ as 
machines think more quickly and reliably 
and make for general office economy. 

A special calculating machine used in 
these offices is made for long divisions, of 
which they have thousands of items in 
their cost figuring. 

This system involves a great deal of 
watchfulness and judgment in the branch 
offices, so as not to run out of supplies and 
yet not to overstock; and any serious 
overstocking, whether the'result of care- 
lessness or intentional, or by the careless 
use of too many supplies, is promptly 
detected, as requisition makers have found 
to their cost. 
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Franklin 


Franklin D ‘Touring 


The big brother of the “Little Six”. 
A light-weight full size five-passenger 
car comfortable, speedy and economical. 


The average man drives his car as far in a day, and as 
fast, as safety and the comfort of the passengers will permit. 


The Franklin goes farther and faster than other cars be- 
cause it goes with greater safety and comfort. 


It runs longer and faster and makes more miles and more 
trips without mechanical troubles. 


It uses less gasoline and oil and wears out fewer tires than 
any other car of its size and power. 


It follows the road easier than any other car. Steering is 
without effort. 


For these reasons the Franklin represents the utmost luxury 
in an automobile at any speed on any road. 


Thirty-five hundred dollars at the factory. ; 


Write for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 


DENTE CLES LEST TOLL IEICE NN ee 


Hotel people all over the world will be 
glad to accept your “A. B. A.” Cheques in 
payment of bills. They know that these 
cheques are safe, are good for full value, and 
identify the stranger presenting them. 


Do not ask the hotel man to accept your un- 
known draft or check; it is not fair to him, and 
may be embarrassing for you. 


“A,B. A.” Cheques ($10, $20, $50 and $100) 
are being used to pay the way of thousands of 
travelers in all parts of the globe. 


They havea great many uses and advantages 
which are described in an interesting book- 
let “The Most Convenient Cheque.” 


Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
St., New York, for the booklet and infor- 
mation’ as to where “A. B. A.” Cheques 
may be obtained in your 
vicinity. 
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| BUYETHEM FROM YOUR’ O; 
7 ORUIFUHENCANINOT) SUPPLY<THEM APPLY/TO!) * 
- BANKERS TRUST) COMPANY, NEW YORKICIIY. 
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Why we lead the world in lubrication. 


In addition to the American market, we 
supply lubricants to over 70 foreign 
automobile manufacturers. 


We supply lubricants to the navies of 
the world’s leading naval powers. 


s 
A guide to correct Automobile lubricati 


For example, ‘A’? means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.”? “A 
‘The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial yehicles unless otherwise 0 


Explanation: 


means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ 


Words and claims—no 
matter how oily—won’t 


-lubricate your car. 


Your business sense asks: 
“‘Who made the oif?’’ 


We will sketch briefly the experi- 
ence behind the oils recommended 
below. 


Power-engineers all over the world 
recognize the authoritative leadership 
of the Vacuum Oil Company. 


From Stockholm to Cape Town, 
from New York to Shanghai, lead- 
ing manufacturing plants depend on 
our Gargoyle brand lubricants. 


We supply 75% of the world’s 
battleships, most of the ocean grey- 
hounds, and practically every aero- 
plane in active use. Outside of the 
American market, we furnish lubri- 
cants to over seventy foreign automo- 
bile manufacturers. 


Such buyers show small interest in 
words and claims, or price per gallon. 


They select an oil for only one rea- 
son—because it gives more and better 
lubrication per dollar expended. 


That necessitates both the right 
guality of oil and the correct grade 
for the purpose. 


For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. 


In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 


The success of Gargoyle Mobiloils with 
American and foreign automobilists is due to 
exact manufacturing methods. 


Before making our recommendations, we ana- 
lyzed the construction of every American car 
and practically every foreign make. 


That was not easy. But correct lubrication 


is not-an easy problem. 


Different makes of automobile motors differ 
widely. Several distinct grades of lubricating 
oil were needed. 


We produced these oils, distilling and filter- 
ing them to remove free carbon. 


The various grades were given the following 
names: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“A.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “SD.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic.’’ 


Below you will see listed the correct grade 
of oil for 111 makes of automobiles-——for both 
Summer and Winter. 


Space limits the list of cars. On request we 
will supply our more complete list with recom- 
mendations. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in 5 and 1 gallon sealed, white 
cans. All are branded with the Gargoyle, which 
is our mark of manufacture. 


‘They are handled by the higher class garages, 
auto-supply stores and others who supply lubri- 
cants. 


VACUUM OLE COMLPAIN 
Rochester, U. S. A. 
Distributing Warehouses in the Principal 
Cities of the World. 


We supply lubricants to 
every aeroplane in ae} 


We supply lubricants to the 
ocean steamship companies 
the world. 


We supply lubricants 
manufacturing plants 
quarter of the gl 
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snot what you pay 
but what you get 


sry Florsheim Shoe is made ¢ 
a the choicest leather, hand 48 
id over “Natural Shape” 4 
3, and with authentic style, 32 
ect materials and expert 
kmanship: The Florsheim 4} 
ye gives greatest economy and £ b 
sfaction regardless of price. 2 
isk your shoeman for Florsheim 
itural Shape” shoes and oxfords, or 


| us your order and we will have 
led by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 i 
nperial” Quality $6.00 4% 


<h 
Write for illustrated loose Ziq 
leaf let containing 25 of AG 

i the leading styles—it’s free. & 
* ‘a Zing 
» Florsheim Shoe Company 34 
Adams Street, Chicago, U.S.A. < b 
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CONFESSIONS OF fl 
WIZARD’S FIXER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the lady, and that he didn’t blame her hus- 
band for smashing him—any white man 
would have done the same thing! Hector 
was a hero in Cornersville all that week 
and business was fine. 

In another small town—it was in Mary- 
land—we had another mighty close call; 
but again Hector’s shrewdness saved him. 
When I reached this town two days ahead 
of the show the chief of police was agree- 
able to the idea of helping us out, but he 
wouldn’t let me see his handcuffs until just 
before our performance started; he just 
kept on saying that they were regular hand- 
cuffs. When I did see them I had a cold, 
sinking sensation at the pit of my stomach. 
They were what were known as trigger 
cuffs—manacles so cruel that their use, I 
believe, is now prohibited. Any attempt 
to loosen:them by the person who is wear- 
ing them has the effect of tightening the 
bracelets, while at the same time a trigger 
automatically presses deeper and deeper 
into his wrist until he is helpless from pain. 
I hurried off to tell Hector, but he didn’t 
get excited a bit. 

“Leave it to me!’’ was all he said. 

The chief was on hand at eight-fifteen— 
with all his friends. He had been making 
his brags round town that he was going to 
win that forfeit and make the Great Hec- 
tor look cheap. There was a rousing big 
crowd on hand. Hector escaped from an 
Oregon boot, from two pairs of triple-bolt 
cuffs and from an old-fashioned pair of 
wrist irons that operated with a friction 
key—all our own properties. Then came 
the chief’s turn; his name was Bowen. 
While Hector was spieling, his wife took 
the trigger cuffs from Bowen under pretense 
of examining them. She only kept them 
a minute or two and handed them back. 
Bowen adjusted them to Hector’s wrists 
and tried to lock them, but he couldn’t 
make the key fit into the keyholes. He 
worked away for five minutes or more, 
growing more flustered all the time; and 
finally the crowd began to titter. Hector, 
who had been enduring the wait with the 
utmost patience, asked permission to see 
if he couldn’t find out what the trouble 
was. He raised his wrists to his mouth 
and sucked a birdshot out of one of the 
keyholes; but there were plenty of bird- 
shot left in the mechanism. You could 
hear them rattling round inside. 

“Chief,” said Hector, ‘‘your cuffs are 
worthless. Some one has been tampering 
with them. They’ll never operate again 
until you take them apart and clean all 
that lead out of the locks.” 


The Packing-Box Trick 


Bowen fell for it. I don’t know why 
he didn’t suspect Hector’s wife, who was 
the person he should have suspected, of 
course—but he didn’t. He jumped at the 
conclusion that one of his own men had 
loaded the cuffs in an effort to make him 
look foolish. He left the stage swearing 
he would find the guilty man and kick him 
off the force. 

The marvelous box escape was one of 
our best stunts. We would challenge the 
citizens of a town to provide a wooden box 
in which Hector would be securely nailed 
and roped up, and from which he would 
then escape, leaving the box and the ropes 
intact. We only specified that the box 
should be four feet wide, four feet long and 
four feet high, and that it must be built 
of white pine—don’t forget the white-pine 
part. I would arrange with the staff of the 
packing department of the biggest furni- 
ture store in town to do the nailing up. We 
furnished them with the nails—plenty of 
big, long spikes and some eightpenny wire 
nails. Hector and Gus and I would work 
them so hard, putting the ends and the top 
and bottom of the box together, that, when 
it came time to put the sides on, they would 
be worn out. About then I’d keep forcing 
the long spikes on them, telling them we 
wanted the box made good and stout. The 
result was that, when Hector had climbed 
inside the almost completed box, and those 
tired clerks and packers got ready to fasten 
the two remaining side planks on, the 
spikes would be gone and there would be 
nothing left but eightpenny wire nails, 
which barely penetrated the board. Then 
they would bind rope round the box; and, 


after a committee had examined our cabinet 
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THE INCOMPARABLE WHITE SIX 


Electrically Started and Lighted—Left Side Drive 


and design. 


the ideal Six. 


N this era of motor car refinement, the White Six stands 
pre-eminent as the one and only Six that embodies all of 
these most advanced and desirable features of construction 


ELECTRIC STARTING AND LIGHTING SYSTEM 
LONG STROKE MOTOR 
MONOBLOC CYLINDERS 

LEFT SIDE DRIVE 
RIGHT HAND CONTROL 
FOUR SPEED TRANSMISSION 
CONCEALED DOOR FITTINGS 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST Pa 


3 
These features, combined with perfect spring suspension and road bal- i 
ance, deep and yielding upholstery, absolutely positive oiling and cooling BS] 
systems, together with unequaled body lines and finish, make the White RS 


Have Abundant Water Supply 


Water delivered any height and dis- 
tance, if you have a flowing spring or 
smallstream, byinstallingan Aquaram 
Engine. Works Automatically. 
_ Constant flow. Norunning ex- 
> penses. Send for Catalogue G. 
y\ym AQUARAM ENGINE COMPANY 
by 4221 Fulton St., New York City 


VERITHIN 
WATCH 


—‘“fits your pocket 


like a silver dollar.’’ 
Only half as thick as the ordi- 


rate, and even more durable. 


Attempts to cut down watch thickness | 


—by reducing size of movement parts— 
cause a loss of accuracy and durability. 
In the Gruen Verithin, foreign skill, plus 
American ingenuity, has built up the new 
wheel arrangement illustrated. This re- 
duces movement space one-half, yet retains 
full strength, accuracy and durability. 


Production is necessarily so limited that only 
a few of the Jes¢ jewelers in each locality can be 
supplied. Only they can show you the genuine 
Gruen Verithin. Write to-day for their names 
and the *' Story of the Gruen Verithin.”’ 


GRUEN WATCH MFG. COMPANY 
31 E. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of famous Gruen Watchessince 1876 


PRICES 
Gruen Verithin model adjusted, $25 to $ 60 
In grades marked ‘‘Precision,’’ 45to 250 


Gruen watches for women . . 17.50 up 


The Highest Perfection attainable in move- 


v4 . Sed, , 
> 5 ments marked “Precision.” 


nary watch, yet guaranteed accu- | 


CLEVELAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF GASOLINE MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TAXICABS 


TYPE’ 


on any make of Typewriter. - Our 
Save $25 to $50 “*Factory Rebuilt’? Typewriters 
are perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable andreliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 

ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 
; of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Oo. 
345 Broadway, New York 


Wick 
_ Fancy 
Hat Bands 


| Color is so entirely the 
fashion in men’s clothes this 
year that Wick has had to 
bring out one hundred and 
thirty-two new Fancy Hat 
Bands. 

Get a Wick Band today— 
with the Wick Label at- | 
tached, if you want the good | 
style and the correct colors. 

Fasten it on in a jiffy with 
the “little hooks.” 

: Good hatters and haberdashers 
t| can supply you the Wick Bands. 
If yours cannot—write us direct. 


Tell us what colors you want and 
enclose 50 cents for each Band, 


| 
/ Special Club and Fraternity Bands 
| 
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made to order 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
931-937 Market Street Philadelphia 
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The ostrich can’t fly— 
has too much weight for 


its wing 


power. 


The 


Vanadium built Ford has 
all the weight it needs for 
strength plus—but it’s the 


lightest car for its size in 


the world. 


Seventy-five 


thousand new Fords will 
be sold this year — princi- 
pally because it’s not an 


ostrich car. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 
bodies. The two-passenger runabout costs $590— 
the five-passenger touring car $690—the delivery 
car $700—the town car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, 


completely equipped. 


Get latest catalogue from 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit—and name of 
your nearest Ford representative. 


Wesellatmanufac- “ 
turers’ prices, 25,000 sat- 
Well-known 


isfied customers. 

Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all wool : 
finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 9x12, greatest 

value known, $3.60. 

Rug, 9x12, $8.75. 


Splendid grade Brugsels 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 
Standard Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 
3 Best quality Lace Curtains, 


Fens Zeiaey . er s2} 45c per pairand up. Tapestry 
eee 


9x12, $16. 


: 4: Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
~ ej Linoleum and Furniture at 
v i] mill and factory prices. 
“] Write to-day for our New 
<j Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
*| showing designs in actual 


=). UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
| 2450-2462 JasperSt 


a Philadelphia, Pa 
ATENTS ‘xx sercenzp 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yCTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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SUPPORTS SMOOTHS 


SHIRT 
> FRONT 


© MARK : 


Because SHIR-GAR (Shirt- 
Garter) fills a triple purpose at 
a single price it has found favor 
with the better dressed men. 


Holds Sox Up 

Holds Shirt Down 

Does Not Bind the Leg 

Worn with long or short 
drawers, Prevents shirt from 
bulging. Only Garter endura- 
ble with varicose veins, 


Style A shown inillustration. 
StyleBdoesnot goaroundleg. 
Style A or B in silk 75c. 
Lisle 50c. Style C (with one 
clasp for sock) 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
At your dealers or send price 
and receive a pair postpaid. 


SHIRT-GARTER CO. 
Box 101, Columbia, Tenn. 


With all fittings, including 'pro- 
peller and shafting, stuffing box, 
wiring, etc., ready to install 


MARINE ENGINE 
For all kinds of boats. 
Compact, silent, reliable, 
low running cost—a per- 
fect two-cycle reversing 
engine. 5 years’ guaran- 
tee. Sosimpleachild .4 
can run it. Used in 
Government Harbor 
Service, and Chicago 
Police Boats. 3, 4, 
6and10 H.P.— ws 

roportionate- 

y low priced. 
Special prices to boat 
buildersand agents. Big book 
free. Also STATIONARY 
ENGINES from 2 to 12 h. p. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS ; 
306 Spring Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Pleasures and Profits in Bee Keeping 


All about the art, the work, how to make it pay, told in 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture’'— six months trial subscription 
25c. Free book on Bees and supply catalog sent on request. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. Box 270, Medina, Ohio 


SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, Iowa. 


THINK OF THE ADVANTAGE 
of pene an vate | pair of Cul 
cuffs right on the shirt, out 4 Wes 
of sight, yet always ready, ON GMM ha 
without attachingordetach- affurnShirt 
ing. Simply a turn gives you prt 

A Clean Cuff for a Soiled Cuff 

“‘Cufturn’’ Shirts, $1.50 and $2.00, plain or 
plaited, colors guaranteed. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 
New Columbia Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York 
Manufacturers of Columbia Shirts since 1874 
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for trapdoors and hidden confederates, we 
would lift the box into the cabinet and 
close the curtains. 

Getting out was a cinch for the boss. By 
the pressure of his shoulders from within 
he could easily force off those last two 
boards. The rope about the middle was 
really a help to him, because it held the 
planks steady at their centers and pre- 
vented'one end from coming out faster than 
the other—and maybe bending the nails. 
As soon as the planks were off he would 
push them down out of his way, slide out 
of the opening, replace the two planks and 
refasten the nails back into the original 
nailholes in the soft white pine with blows 
of his hands. Then he would flip back the 
curtain and step out amid the clamorous 
approval of the assembled populace. 

However, one night he didn’t slip out. 
We waited the customary time and then 
waited some more; we got sort of uneasy. 
The madam edged over to the cabinet, 
listened a minute and then made a jump 
for that box. We pulled it apart and got 
Hector out just in‘time. One of the men 
from the packing department, it turned 
out, was also the village humorist. Not 
only had he nailed Hector’s coattail fast, 
but, after he had helped us lift the box into 
the cabinet, he had paused long enough to 
pour a bottle of some foul-smelling, chok- 
ing chemical through one of the airholes in 
the top. Hector was limp as a rag and 
practically unconscious when we got him 
out, and he was sick as a horse for three 
days. 

Sometimes, instead of the box escape, 
we would have what we called the mailbag 
test. Hector would ask that some lady in 
the town make a stout canvas bag, with a 
drawstring to it. Then he would submit to 
having his chained hands thrust into this 
bag; and, after the sack had been pulled 
up on his arms and tied and sealed with 
sealing wax, he would free his wrists of the 
fetters while standing right there before 
the audience. This usually made a hit, 
because it helped to cure the impression— 
a true impression by-the-way—that he had 
keys concealed on his person, 


Lost His Finger, Kept His Head 


The thing was simple as falling off a log. 
For this trick Hector wore a false finger— 
you can buy them at any store dealing in 
magicians’ supplies—which fitted snugly 
down on the third finger of his left hand; 
the key to the cuffs would be concealed 
inside. One night, however, a citizen com- 
mitteeman—he had been a semiprofes- 
sional magician himself, we found out 
afterward—made a quick grab for this 
false finger and pulled it off. He didn’t say 
anything, but just stood there grinning, 
thinking he had Hector up a tree. Hector 
was a pretty foxy person himself, as I may 
have remarked before. He worked a quick 
shift by which a pair of the English Bobby 
cuffs were substituted for the triple-bolt 
cuffs he had intended to use; and as soon 
as his hands were inside the bag he knocked 
the cuffs off by tapping the butts together. 

This, by-the-way, was the only test we 
had in which my fixing did not figure as a 
prime necessity. Well, yes—there was one 
other where I didn’t figure; in that one 
Hector did the fixing himself. For an 
advertisement, he would agree to escape, 
while stripped nude, from any cell in the 
city or county jail. He insisted only on 
these conditions: that he should have the 
right to examine the cell lock twenty-four 
hours beforehand; that the lock should not 
be tampered with; and that while he was 
escaping some individual—not chosen by 
him—should stand with his back against 
the barred door of the cell to screen his 
private manipulations from the view of 
the spectators. This is a feat which 
handcuff experts habitually perform in the 
presence of admiring male audiences of 
turnkeys, officials and reporters. It is 
good business too—it always means free 
write-ups. 

Here was how my boss worked it: On 
his trip of inspection to the jail the day be- 
fore the test came off, he would, of course, 
get a good look at the lock. He specialized 
in locks. There are fewer standard locks 
manufactured for jails than you would 
imagine. Nine times out of ten he knew 
the lock at a glance; but if he didn’t know 
it he would manage to take an impression 
of it while he was pretending to examine 
it—trust him for that. That night he 
would do a little work with a ‘“‘spoof”’ key 
and a file, and make a key that would open 
the door. 
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The Economy 
of Frozen 
Creams 
and 
Ices 


Ice cream is a food—) 
_/ mostdelicious of all foods, 
y 4 one palate-delight that ¢ 

{tell everybody to eat. It usec 

a luxury. Today it is an econe 

an economy of time, effort, mor 

if you have in your home a 


if Triple Motion 


| White Mountai 


4 Ice Cream Freezer 
| 


Reduces the freezing time to a minimum—m 
finest ices. The famous triple motion — 
ing while two dashers turn in opposite diree 
creases the bulk, makes the cream lighter, 


5 
You'll find new dessert delig. 
stantly if you have a White Mount 
and our recipe book, ‘‘Frozen 
ties.’’ We will gladly send youaca 
of the book FREE, Address 


and $1, for sep 
rate and union g 
ments. We paid $50,000 
for the Airykuit idea. Light- 
est, airiest, most co 
fortable. Ask your dealer. 


UTICA KNITTING CO 
Mill 85 Utica, N. 


» Brand WATERPR 


{ SAME DULL FINISH 

SAME CORRECT STYLE SAME LINED 

All dealers. Collars,25c; Cuffs, 50c. Style 
’ The Arlington Company, 725 B’ 

ia Est. » 1883 


one is cleaner in summer, 
itis harder for one.to keep 
Qven the dest fabric-towel 
is inadequate in summer. 
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‘Towels 
Use like a blotter” 


woblem of having plenty of clean, 
ds always on hand. Each person 
‘towel at every wash, for it is 
vay after using once. 

\e they save the fabric hand towels 
kiddies"’ would otherwise soil. 
salesmen should demand ‘“ Scot- 
vowels at the hotels and should 
y in their grips in case a hotel 
‘ve them. 

ae” Towels are pure white, ab- 
nd perfectly safe and sanitary. 
's packed in a dust-proof carton. 
ones made that are clean from 
your home. At most dealers. 


‘Towels in a Roll, 35c 
‘the Mississippi, and in Canada, 50c) 
‘ixtures, 25c to $1.00 

wrists find comfort in the 10c 


ist Packets containing Towels, 
ih Cloth, Soap, Cup, Comb, etc. 


TT PAPER CO. 
mwood Ave., Philadelphia 


ani-Tissue,”? ““Sno-Tissue” and 5c “*Wal- 
bilet Papers, ‘‘Sani-kombs,”’ and other 
| hygienic paper specialties. 
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fannish Girl dotes on the 
“sh air of a ‘‘MARINETTE”’ 
W@eoat. It’s “chic’’ with 
te look that is easy to 
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elf” expressed in everything they 
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d to shape, band-finished and 
worsted only. 
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Tarinette, Wisconsin. 
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buys insurance!! 
D accidental death. 
i weekly benefits, sick or accident. 
isments—men and women. 
eligible. 


VERCIAL ACCIDENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Free 


Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohi 
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Next day, when the time came for the 
escape, he would wait until nearly all his 
clothes were off and then ask casually who 
was to be the man at the door. The choice 
of the crowd was generally a reporter or a 
policeman. Hector would go up to this 
man, shake hands with him and clap him on 
the shoulder in a friendly way as he ex- 
plained to him exactly what he was to do. 
That slap on the shoulder was the secret 
of the whole thing, for it gave Hector his 
chance to stick into the back of the man’s 
coat a little black hooked pin, with the 
black-steel ‘‘spoof’’ key dangling from it. 
Then he would hurriedly slip off his remain- 
ing garments, submit to a search of his 
person—his hair, mouth, nostrils, toes, 
fingers and all—and jump into the cell and 
let them lock the door. His unwitting 
assistant would back up against the cell 
door and the timekeeper would start check- 
ing the minutes off on Hector. Hector, 
pretending to manipulate the lock in the 
shelter of the other’s figure, would reach his 
fingers through the bars, gently disengage 
the “‘spoof”’ key from whére it dangled on 
the back of the man’s coat, unlock the 
door, hide the little key in a crack in the 
floor or in the wall, swing the door open 
and step out. In all the six years I worked 
for him no slip-up ever occurred—and he 
must have worked the jail-breaking trick a 
hundred times if he worked it once. 

When we gave our mind-reading show 
Hector’s good-looking wife—who was billed 
as Madam Lolla, the Queen of Mystics— 
had the center of the limelight; but you 
can bet that it was still little me, off some- 
where in the background, who made it 
possible for her to get away with it. We 
used to open up this show with an exhibi- 
tion of the old stunt of answering questions 
which people out in the audience wrote to 
themselves. This trick has been exposed 
time and time again, but it is still the 
main reliance of a good many so-called 
mind-readers. 


Madam Lolla’s Mind-Reading 


I would come out in my dress suit, as 
master of ceremonies, and introduce the 
madam. Then I would extend a general 
invitation to everybody to write their 
questions—on family matters, love affairs, 
business deals, or whatever they pleased— 
upon slips of paper and retain the slips, 
allowing no one to read what they had 
written. Madam Lolla, by her wonderful 
gift of divination, would undertake to read 
the questions and make proper answers to 
them. I would add: : 

“For your convenience, our assistants 
will distribute small pads of ordinary paper 
and ordinary leadpencils among you; but 
all who suspect a trick are at perfect lib- 
erty to use their own paper and their own 
pencils.” 

A few would, but their questions were 
never answered! Before she got round to 
them the madam would come out of the 
trance. Nearly everybody, though, used 
the pads we furnished—perfectly ordinary- 
looking little pads—and if you examined 
one of them you weuldn’t find anything 
wrong with it; but the stiff pasteboard at 
the back or bottom of the pad had a sheet 
of paper fastened down smoothly over its 
upper surface, and under this was a thin 
layer of prepared paraffin. The pencils we 
furnished were of hard lead, with sharp new 
points. Do you see it now? 

Well, after the people had written down 
their questions and torn off the sheets con- 
taining them, we would collect the pads 
and the pencils, leaving the questioners in 
possession of the written sheets. Behind 
the scenes, Hector and Gus would work 
fast, ripping the pasteboard covers apart 
and dusting the paraffin surface of each 
pad with powdered lampblack. They’d 
blow the lampblack off, hold the surface 
up to a mirror—and there in the tiny in- 
dentations made by the pressure of the 
pencil would be the question as plain as you 
please. The madam, who had left the 
stage by now, would get busy memorizing 
fifteen or twenty of these questions and 
thinking up good, safe, appropriate an- 
swers. She could do this in jigtime, be- 
cause she had been a stock actress and was 
what is known in the profession as a quick 
study. Meanwhile I would be out front 
addressing the audience on the subject 
of psychical phenomena; or the inferen- 
tial construction of sense-perception as it 
relates to illusion, in contradiction to trance 
hallucination. The rest of the goods were 
like this sample—chockfull of the biggest, 
longest jawbreakers I could dig out of the 
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Incoming Shoe Style, 
—for 1912 


ACK to the ‘‘ Custom’’ Model! 
Back to the elegant, dignified, foot-shaped lasts, 
that are as correct wear in London and Paris as 

on ‘Fifth Ave.” New York. 
The ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Model pictured herewith, is a fine ex- 

ample of present drift in Fashion. 

Copied from a $10.00 ‘“‘Custom Made” Shoe, with all 
its characteristics of flat forepart, semi-narrow receding Toe, 
level Sole, wide Shank and low ‘“‘Custom”’ Heel, faithfully 


interpreted. 


But—through Regal facilities and volume—this master- 
piece of high-grade designing can now be had, for Spring 1912, 


in Regal-Standard $4.00 Shoes. 


‘Aristocrat’? Model—in Russet and Black Calf. 

This and 53 other types of Shoes (each with a distinctive 
Character, and definite Purpose) are clearly described in the 
Regal Shoe ‘‘Style Book” for Spring 1912. 

Write for free copy today, with name of your nearest 


Regal Shoe Dealer. 

So me 36.970 
Regal Shoe Stores 
and Agencies in 
UJS., Canada and 
Britain now sell— 


Four 
Regal 
Shoe 


Factories 


Regal 


estes TYEE 
SURE 1 BELONG ava aa 
TO THE KIDS 
KENNEL KLUB 


PA 


For sale in all reputable toy stores. 

BING’S PLUSH WALKING ANIMALS 
No springs to get out of order. They simply walk 
when led by the leash. Genuine if with trade mark. Go, 
see and get it, or write to John Bing, 381 4th Ave., New York 
City, and he will see that you are supplied. 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. The best typewriter 
in the world; as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. Back 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribbon, uni- 
versal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted 
everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Free for a very small service. 


ea 
No selling necessary. 
and to learn of our easy terms and full 
To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER." 


The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARAFES and BOTTLES ?}3)7°3 
Keep Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


An ICY-HOT Carafe or Bottle, 
handsomely finished in silver or 
nickel, harmonizes with the cost- 
liest table or sideboard silverware. §3j 
Indispensableineveryhome;keeps J¥ 
warm milk for baby, hot or cold 
drinks for invalids at bedside. 


An Everyday Necessity 


Icy-Hot Bottlesand Jars supply hot orcold drinks 
or food for travelers, motorists, campers, etc., just 
when wanted. Demountable, non-breakable and 
absolutely sanitary. None other just as good yet 
cost no more than the ordinary. Look for name 
ICY-HOT. Atalldealers. Write for free booklet. 


(FOR MEN & WOMEN) 


Whitman 
Milford 
Phila. 


Toronto 


Shoes 


This Tool Will Pry 
Into Anything 


Lifts the lid of a packing case— Shop- 
rips up a floor—takes down keepers, 
a scaffold — pulls contrary mechanics, 

manufactur- 


nails—pulls them high as 
a man can reach and 
straight. Does things 
no other tool can do, 
Pays for itself over 
and over again 
in nails and 

lumber <4 
saved. 4 


ers, electricians, 
householders—this 
is your special tool, 


BONNER 2: 


Bars 


are drop forged from special steel 
and finely tempered. Two sizes: 
23 inches at $1, and 14 inches at 75c. 
Ask your dealer for a ‘‘Bonner'’ pry 
bar. Ifnot with him, will ship you direct 
upon receipt of price, charges prepaid. 
Send your dealer’s name. 

Also makers of Bonner Auto Kits, Bonner 
Farmer Kits, Bonner‘‘Victor" Chain 
Pipe Wrench and other special purpose tools. 


C. E. BONNER MFG. CO., Champaign, Ill. 


and if your arrange- 


If you are ments permit the 
a salesman handling of a side 


line, write us at once. 
There is no equipment to carry and you 
can easily earn Twenty Dollars a week 
in commissions by appointing agents for 
The Saturday Evening Post in spare hours. 


Roadmen’s Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here is the Food That Will Bring Health to Your Baby 


It will agree from the start. ! 

It will give him rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes and a strong, healthy body that 
will defy sickness. 

It will make him comfortable, and 
being comfortable he will be hi 
and laugh all day long. ; 

It has successfully raised babies for ; 
over 50 years and has thus demon- » 
strated its great merit; it is today the °§ 
standby of doctors, nurses and mothers 
in all parts of the world, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 
Is the Correct Milk Modifier i a 

Adults, too, are taking Ridge’s Food in ever-increasing 
numbers, It tastes good, digests easily. ‘ 

Let us send you, prepaid, a large trial size of Ridge’s 
Food, free, with fall instructions for preparing it. 
RIDGE’S FOOD CO., 


Sta. A, Boston 


THE SATURDAY 


For ground-in 


dirt and 
grease use 


Lifebuoy 


Did you ever have your 
hands so greasy and dirty 
that youwondered whether 
you would ever get them 
clean again? 

If you have ever worked around machinery, you 
have had that happen, not once, but many times. 

Ordinary soap makes no more impression on ground- 
in dirt than water makes on a duck’s back. 

But Lifebuoy does. 

It takes ground-in dirt and grease right out. 
quick remedy for the worst case of soiled hands. 
leaves the hands soft, clean and smooth. 

And best of all, the mild carbolated solution in Lifebuoy 
makes it antiseptic, cleanses scientifically, which is a great pro- 
tection, particularly where the skin may be broken. 

After using only a fresh healthy odor remains. 


He needs Lifebuoy 


It isa 
It 


HEALTH SOAP 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 
at your Druggist’s or Grocer’s. If he hasn't it, 


5c. send 5c. (stamps or coin) for a full size cake to 
LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A DOG? 


If so, send for Polk Miller’s great illustrated 
book on ‘*DOGS."’ Tells how to success- 
fully care for them from puppyhood to old 
age. Also how to secure Free Medical 


Advice ; it may save your dog’s life. Con- 

tains Senator Vest’s ‘* Eloquent Tribute to a ‘ 

Dog,'’ and the celebrated poem ‘The Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
Yaller Dog’s Love for a Nigger.'’ This acters. No ‘‘positions’’—no “‘ruled lines’’—no “‘shad- 


50 cent book for 10 cents just to advertise 
** Sergeant's Famous Dog Remedies’’ 
POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 
804 E, Main Street Richmond, Va. 


An“‘Inside’’ Man Wanted 
An “‘Outside”’ Position 


He was earning $18.00 a week and needed $30.00. 
He knew that he had capabilities, but wasn’t devel- 
oping them. He had a dignified position with a 
splendid company, but all this didn’t assure him of 
the money he was worth. We appointed him a rep- 
resentative of The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies Home Journal. He put energy and force into 
the work and he succeeded. 


ing’’—no ‘‘word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical 
system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing 
spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 


Correspondence Schools, 928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


We havea position for the young man or woman who 
wants to earn a comfortable salary. The work is inde- 
pendentand interesting. You will be‘‘your own boss.” 
You will represent the foremost periodicals of the 
world. We pay a commission and salary on new and 
renewal subscriptions. We will co-operate with you 
and show you the ‘‘how”’ of Curtis work. 


We will tell you more of the plan if you will write. 


Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


EVENING POST 


unabridged dictionary and jumble together 
any old way. I never knew what they 
meant myself and I never met anybody 
else who did, either, but that didn’t mat- 
ter. The audience was properly impressed 
and that was the main point—to impress 
them and to hold them. 

When I was through the madam would 
come out and Hector would make some 
passes in front of her eyes and she would go 
off into what we called a condition of som- 
nolency, which sounded better than saying 
trance; then she would sit there, with her 
eyes closed and a dreamy, far-away look 
on her face, and answer the questions. In 
a small town, where everybody knew every- 
body else’s business, the crowd could guess 
nearly every time who it was that had asked 
a question, and there would be a lot of 
laughter. 

We made a specialty of finding lost arti- 
cles and lost persons. The first of these 
was easy. As the crowd was filing in, I 
would pick out a good-natured-looking 
man—or else the house manager would help 
me pick him out—and I’d lead him aside 
and make friends with him, and borrow 
his searfpin. I will call this man Smith. 
Then I would find another man named 
Jones, let us say, and plant the scarfpin 
with him. In the midst of her trance 
Madam Lolla would say: “I seem to get 
trace of a lost article—it is a scarfpin—a 
gold scarfpin, with a garnet setting. A 
gentleman sitting in the second row”’— 
describing Smith—‘“‘lost it. He has just 
missed it. Is that right?” 

Up would get Smith and say: “Yes.” 

Then the madam would put her head in 
her hands and think hard some more. ‘‘ Ah! 
Now I have it!’”’ she would say. ‘‘There 
is a gentleman in the first balcony, third 
row, left side, who found a scarfpin as he 
came in tonight and is wondering who the 
owner is. Will that gentleman please 
stand up?” 


Finding Lost Relatives 


Up would get Jones, holding the pin in 
his hand, and the crowd would clap and 
stamp like everything. The credulity of 
the average audience was something at 
which I never got over wondering. I guess 
the dashing personalities of the performers 
and the fact that the trick is being worked 
in a theater instead of outside combine to 
benumb the wits of people who are keen 
enough ordinarily for all practical purposes. 
Anyhow, this trick, simple and transparent 
as it sounds when I tell about it, never 
failed but once. That was in a town in 
New York. Smith, the ostensible loser of 
the pin, and Jones, the supposed finder, 
happened to be bitter enemies; and when 
Smith found out who had his pin he stood 
up and shook his fist at Jones and declared 
in forcible language that Jones shouldn’t 
keep it another minute, even if it was just 
a scheme to help the show folks along. For 
once the audience caught on—it couldn’t 
very well help itself; and the people guyed 
the madam until she refused to go ahead 
with her performance. We closed the en- 
gagement and hiked out of town early the 
next morning—but that was the only time 
we ever fell down. 

Locating missing persons was Hector’s 
own idea. During our summer lay-off one 
season he kept me busy compiling names 
out of the directories of about fifty cities 
and towns scattered all over the continent. 
When we took the road that fall I had a 
classified alphabetical list of eighty thou- 
sand names and addresses, carefully type- 
written and securely bound in book-form. 
It made a whole library. We kept it 
handy. At the proper time Hector would 
ask if any person in the house desired the 
aid of the madam’s occult powers in locating 
a lost friend or relative.' We were sure to 
have half a dozen responses. I would go 
down and collect the batch of names and 
then go back behind the scenes and consult 
our private directory. Peculiar names we 
discarded right away; but if there was 
a reasonably common and familiar name 
in the lot—such a name, say, as Abra- 
ham Cohen, or Patrick Murphy, or Fritz 
Schmidt, or George W. Thompson, or any 
other name that may be found in almost 
any community—I was all right. I would 
pass the word to the madam and she would 
go to sleep and talk in her sleep. 

Let us assume that we were in Galesburg, 
Illinois, and that Miss Mary Quinn, out 
in the audience, wanted news of her long- 
lost brother, Daniel Quinn, who had disap- 
peared ten years before and hadn’t been 
heard from since. 
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Save | 
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= The Old Tir 


OU can dengthen the |i 

your new tires—and 
the old ones— with 
Reliners. They mean 
3000 more miles out 
tires you’ ve practicall 
ed to throw away. Cutd 
your tire expense noy 


Security Reliners mean 

5000 more miles out of new ti 
about twice their life o 
That’s as good as two tires 
Reinforce them now. Do 
for blow-outs. 


Write for FREE Bool 


Interesting Free Booklet 
some new tire informatio 
tains full price list. Pr 
reasonable for all size tire 
back if not satisfied—our g 

SECURITY RELINER C 

36 Meade St., Montgomery, N. 

New York City Sales Office: 
250 W. 54th Street—Telephone 2320 Col 
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You can have pure pai 
that will never crack or pee 
quire burning off or scraping. 
that ‘‘Carter strictly pure | 
Lead and pure linseed oil” is w 
into your painting contract. 
painter will mix it to you 
in pure white or colors, 
suit the surface to be pai 


Ask your painter to show you 
Beautiful” portfolio of exter 
schemes. It will be a great he 
choosing harmonious and dura 

Every property owner should 
of ‘‘Pure Paint,’’ a valuable 
house painting with six color pl 
ern houses painted in good | 
free on request. 


Carter White Lead C 
12080 South Peoria Street, 


Factories: 


Have Your Own . 
STEEL GAR A‘ 


Protect Your Car From ¢ 
Fire and - 


Theft <q 


Have your own Garage. Make sure no 
car without your knowledge. Save 
garagecharge. Save $50to$100costo! 


Edwards Fireproof S 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, 
Blue prints and simple directions co: 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 0 
high. Ample room for largest car an 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. 
curely. An artistic structure any owner 
Booklet, with full description and ill 
request, : 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Ege! 


#| Select, Home-like, Econ 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two 
Write for descriptive booklet G 


HAM SHIRT 


s the final test; the great teacher. 


1M Color-Fast SHIRTS. Your 
ill be a pleasant lesson. You will 
est fabrics, expert workmanship 
st fit. The test of time and serv- 
year and rough usage—will con- 
at the durable shirt of quality is 
-the Shirt of a Gentleman. 


[ $1.00 TO $7.50 


serdasher for Gotham Shirts, Under- 
+, Pajamas and Soft Collars. 


lcopy of the Gotham Book awaits a 
Irequest. Send for it today. 


‘HAM MFG. CO. 


fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City 
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ER AGENTS 
WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN and district 
to ride and exhibit a sample 
1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle 
furnished by us. Our agents 
everywhere are making money 
\ fast. Write at once for full 
\\ particulars and special offer. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
until you receive and ap- 
prove of your bicycle. We 
ship to anyone anywhere in 
the U.S. without a cent deposit 
in advance, prepay freight, 
and alow TEN DAYS’ 
| FREE TRIAL, duringwhich 
i] time you may ride the bi- 
Lien cycle and put it to any test 
you wish. If you are then 
not perfectly satisfied or do 


) not wish to keep the bicycle 
“you may ship it back to us at our expense 
and you will not be out one cent. 
LOWEST PRICES We sell the highest 
— ——— grade bicycles with 
‘puncture proof tires, imported roller chains 
Ee yotber exclusive features, at exceed- 
‘ees. You cannot buy a better bicycle than 
no matter what you pay, and you cannot 
ale at a lower price than we offer you. 
a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at 
you receive our catalogues and learn our 
‘es and remarkable special offer. 

when you receive our 


L ASTONISHED beautiful catalogue and 


rb models, at the low prices we can make 
| Dealers, we can offer you very attractive 
Orders shipped 


on exclusive models. 


BICYCLES-—A limited number taken in 
retail stores will be closed out at once, at 
leScriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TER. BR AKE rear wheels, inner 
4 tubes, lamps, cy- 
clometers, parts, 
in the bicycle line at lowest prices. 
=but write today for our Large Catalogue, 
and containing a great fund of interesting mat- 
mation. It only costs a postal to get everything. 


CO.%r55 CHICAGO, ILL. 


“1oTEACH 


's First Prizein Penmanship. By 
iny are becoming expert penmen. 
dents as instructors in commer- 
to becomea better penman, 
FREE one of my Favorite 

he Ransomerian Journal. 


RANSOM, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


4 

ING CARDO PIL 
E ing of the highest grade. Latest style. 
avitations and announcements, die-stamped 


ces. We pay delivery charges. Samples free. 
tt Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., ilada, 


THE SATURDAY 


“T have been asked to find Daniel 
Quinn,”’ the madam would begin. ‘Let 
me think!’’—a short, impressive pause. “I 
seem to see a Daniel Quinn standing at the 
corner of Fourth and Jefferson Streets, in 
Louisville, Kentucky. He has been living 
at such-and-such a number, Breckinridge 
Street, in that city.” 

This was Hector’s cue to speak up. 
““Remember,”’ he would say, ‘‘we do not 
guarantee to find the same Daniel Quinn 
who is missing from his home here in 
Galesburg. The madam does not profess 
to be infallible in this most original, unique 
and difficult of all tests; but we do guaran- 
tee that she will find a Daniel Quinn, who 
may or may not.be the man wanted here 
by his sister. And if any deception or eva- 
sion can be proved I will forfeit one thou- 
sand dollars in cash to any public charity 
in your city.” 

Then he would dictate a telegram to the 
mayor or the chief of police of Louisville 
and fire it off then and there, with a re- 
quest that an answer be sent as soon as 
possible at his expense. By noon of the 
next day a collect reply would come back, 
saying that there was a Daniel Quinn living 
at the address in Louisville the madam had 
named, but he was married and had a 
family, had never been in Galesburg and 
had no sister there. This would convince 
the Galesburg people the madam was a 
genuine mystic; and that night we would 
have the standing-room-only sign out by 
eight o’clock. Once, in a town in lowa— 
purely by chance of course, and coinci- 
dence—we actually did locate the identical 
person whose whereabouts had been asked 
for, which helped to show how small a 
world this is after all, and likewise helped 
business along a few hundred dollars for us. 
The people in that town are still talkin 
about us, I guess. a 


An Old Score Paid 


It was a cruel thing to do, though, 
because sometimes it aroused false hopes 
temporarily in the mind of some poor old 
mother grieving for a runaway son or a 
truant daughter. More than once Hector, 
who was a decent enough fellow, would 
send me to an anxious woman to advise her 
privately not to bank too heavily upon 
Madam Lolla’s gifts, and to be prepared 
for a disappointment. 

I had been away from the town where I 
was born more than fifteen years before I 
got back there. Nobody in town knew 
me—not even my own father. I had 
changed from a ragged runaway kid to a 
dapper, self-possessed, alert young man of 
twenty-six, with a mustache. I didn’t tell 
them who I was—not at first; but I recog- 
nized a good many of them. For example, 
I recognized the bully of the primary 
school I had attended for six months. He 
was the most cruel, meanest boy I ever 
saw—a coward and a sneak; and he had 
given me many a sorry half-hour when I 
was nine and he was thirteen. He had 
grown now into a lubberly lout and was 
working in the local livery stable, which 
was where he belonged—among the other 
brutes! I knew him the moment I laid 
eyes on him; the memory of the beatings 
he had inflicted upon me stuck in my mem- 
ory like a scar. The next night, when the 
mind-reading show got under way, a Ger- 
man saloonkeeper, a big, high-tempered 
chap, turned up with a question. Some- 
body had poisoned his spotted coach-dog 
and he wanted to know who it was. I 
tipped the.madam off and she accurately 
described the bully as the probable poisoner 
of the dog. 

The German didn’t wait to hear any 
more. He got right up out of his seat and 
marched out, and several other men fol- 
lowed him. After the performance I went 
round to the police station and arranged 
to pay the German’s fine. Coming back 
to the hotel, I dropped in at the livery 
stable under some pretense or other, and 
took a good look at my old enemy—or 
what was left of him. He was practically 
a total wreck! 

After fifteen years I’d had my revenge! 
It was pretty soon after that I got married 
and went into the moving-picture business 
on my own hook. 
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Business Helps 


Mazda Lamps 


Fans 


Inter-phones 


Motors 


for effective illumina- 
tion. The sturdy ‘‘wire- 
drawn’’ filaments make 
Sunbeam lamps the 
best. 


put new vitality into 
your working force, 
your business and 
yourself, 


for instant inter-com- 
munication. You are 
your own operator. 
Just push a button— 


and talk. 


for every known re- 
quirement. Power bill 
reducers and output 
increasers. 


Valuable suggestions for business 
efficiency in our booklet No. 8216 
*‘Silent Partners.’’ Write for a copy. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
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New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Boston Cincinnati St. Paul Salt Lake City Calgary Rome 
Richmond Indianapolis Denver Seattle Vancouver Johannesburg 
Atlanta St. Louis Omaha Dallas Portland Antwerp Sydney 
Savannah Tokyo 


4)” The Victor is wonderful value at $25.00, 


standard established by manufacturers 


sold at from $50.00 to $100.00. 


S25 ercrcre 


} Guaranteed for one year. 


gives full details and illustrations. 


town, wecan give you his name. 


ante? 
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| Vulean Electric Heating Co., 


Famous Yale and Harvard models—highest grade 
materials—finest finish—the strongest canoe built. 
In each end isa Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other canoe 


on the market has this essential feature. 


We also manufacture steel launches, row boats, etc. 


Write for magnificent catalogue, 
trated in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 


354 Franklin Street, 


(| guaranteed to be fully up to the high —& 


years ago, when high-grade bicycles were : 
A High Quality 


In sizes for men and . 
i boys, womenand young girls. Nota cheap product, 
but a high-grade bicycle at a remarkably low price. 


| Send forcomplete catalog No.V-3, which <4) 


} Victor Bicycles can be purchased through dealers “G 
in many towns. If there is a Victor dealer in your 
Ifnot, we will ship ; 
HW the Victor, freight prepaid, if$25.00accompaniesorder. ~* 


NEWYORK SPORTING GOODS CO., 15 & 17 Warren St., New York |} | 


|| We have interesting proposition for dealers 


OLE EE LEE LLLL ESE EEEEEEEEEL LLL LELLELER, 


Furniture Makers and Dealers | 


Brand every piece with your own name 8 
4 or trade mark, Brand it so it cannot be § 

# removed, but will remain to advertise 3 
~j] you and protect the consumer from EY 
inferior grades of furniture. BY 

The Vulcan Electric Brander will § 
burn it in quickly, cheaply, artisti- § f 
cally and indelibly. Brands wood or § t 
leather, Write for description. 3 \ 


Dept. A-8, Buffalo, New York 
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illus- 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


BY 
= 


Dr. Esenwein 


plete ever published. 


ess. 


KA the country, 


“er 


WHEN YOU 


Go TO NEW YORK TRY THE 


GRAND UNION ROTEL 


JUST OPPOSITE THE 
GRAND CENTRALSTATION 


42'2 ST.anp PARK AVE. 


HANDY TO SHOPS & THEATERS 
ROOMS $129A DAY AND UPWARD 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM STATION FREE 
MODERATELY PRICED RESTAURANTS 


8 250-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


= E YOU want the newest and most up-to-date ideas 
: about Tents, Camping Outfits and Supplies, write 
today for our new 1912 book, the finest and most com- 
Absolutely the lowest prices. 
Watershed—Mildew Proof 
Our book is full of facts every camper needs; tells 
about our new Watershedand Mildew Proofproc- 
Enables you to buy direct from one of 
the largest, most reliable manufacturers in 
Supplying the 


_«ecem\, U. 8. WAR DEPARTMENT. eye 
\. \ The Hettrick Bros. Co eit 
" 1210 Fernwood Ave, / . 
Toledo, Ohio “ 5 
ss U.S.A. Pati 
a note pill ¢ \ ol 


“Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 14 to 44 mirs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 


. Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W.LakeSt., Chicago, Ill. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Write today. 


A 
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The SWOBODA SYSTEM 


of Physiological Exercise 


facts. 


principles of attaining and preserving perfect health. It 

is not a problematical theory, but a system of physio- 
logical treatment based upon absolutely correct scientific 
And if you will follow my instructions for a few 
weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular develop- 
ment and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever 
convince you that intelligent development of the muscular 
and nervous systems is just as essential to success in life as 
intelligent mental effort. 


When I say that I give something different, something 
new, more scientific, more rational and effective and im- 
_ measurably superior to anything ever before devised for the 
‘uplifting of the human body toa higher plane and main- 
taining its health, I am only repeating what thousands of 
prominent men and women of every country on the face of 
the earth, who have profited by my System, are saying 


[e teaching intelligent men and women the ideal 


for me voluntarily. 


SWOBODA SYSTEM A PROVEN ONE 


My System is no experiment. 
past seventeen years. 


I have been giving it successfully to pupils all over the world for the 
I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, congressmen, members 


of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost 
an equal number of women, ranging in age from 18 to 92 years. 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM strengthens the brain, nerves and all the internal organs of the body, 


therefore increasing the blood as well as developing the nervous force. 


It increases the capacity for mental 


as well as physical labor, neutralizing the effect of excesses, improving the memory, giving clear and quicker 
perception and making your daily work and life a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


‘My banker said today he would not take $1000 for 
benefit received 13 years ago from you.’ 

“If you are doing for others what you are for me your 
work is truly wonderful.” 

“IT cannot recommend your system too highly, and 
without flattery believe that its propagation has been of 
great benefit to the health of the country.”’ 

“It has bettered my digestion, improved assimilation 
and circulation, placed a rosier color in my cheeks, 
made me stouter, stronger, healthier, and happier.” 

“Cannot describe the satisfaction TI feel.’ 
“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in in- 
creased mental and physical capacity.” 


The Fascinating Story of the 


Swoboda System 


With a full description of the principle of the System, showing how 
you also may become strong, efficient and vigorous, will be sent you 
FREE for the asking, together with “THE DANGERS OF EXER- 
CISE’’ and “HIS FIGHT FOR LIFE.’’ Write today. 


“Words fe describe the new life it imparts to both 
body and brain.’ 
“Chest measurement increased 5% inches in 60 days.”” 
‘“‘Muscles developed to a remark- 
able degree.” 

“Ten minutes of your treat- 
ment better than hours of 
any other.’’ 

“T believe it will do 


all youclaim forit. It 
has certainly made 
me feel ten years 
younger.’’ 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 224 Victor Bldg.. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Iron=By Roger W. Babson 


IX thousand years ago is the earliest date 
at which we know iron was in use. Of 
course it may have been used much earlier 
than this, but owing to the rusting of the 
metal it is not unnatural that our records 
do not go farther back; in fact, the only 
reason why we now have samples of iron 
that was used in building the great Pyra- 
mids of Egypt is owing to the very dry 
climate of that country and the fact that 
very little corrosion exists there. 

Remains of large ironworks have been 
found in Sinai, Southwestern Asia, and it 
is known that the metal was used by the 
Babylonians, Assyrians and Chaldeans. 
Ruins of ironworks are even found on the 
plains of Mesopotamia, which must have 
been built years before Christ; in fact, in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis we find that 
Tubal-cain is described as ‘‘an instructer 
of every artificer in brass and iron’”’; and 
we find other references in parts of the Old 
Testament to chariots of iron, beds of iron 
and iron spears. 

The art of iron-working seems to have 
been temporarily lost, for at the time Greece 
was in her glory iron was a very expensive 
metal. Later the Romans began to make 
iron tools, having apparently learned the 
art—not from the Greeks, but rather from 
the Spaniards, who the Romans found 
were using iron swords; in fact, it is said 
that when Cesar went to Britain the 
natives were using tools and spears of iron. 
The main point to remember, however, 
relative to the history of iron is that there 
was very little progress in the industry 
during the early centuries. It has been 
said that iron was no better understood 
even in the time of the Romans than three 
thousand years before; and other industrial 
historians go farther and state that it was 
almost as well understood by the Romans 
as by our ancestors a hundred years ago. 

Of course the output of iron gradually 
increased every year from the early cen- 
turies up to the time of our Civil War; but 
the growth was slow, the method of manu- 
facture was practically the same, and there 
was no distinct improvement or change in 
the industry. It was due to this fact that 
the demand 
steadily in- 


creased with- GREAT BRITAIN UNITHD STATES 
) ut any YEAR LONG TONS 
improve- 1861 fen 653,164 
ee inman- TVA ga 1,706,793 
o ag turin : 1881... 7,300,000 4,144,254 
: % cause 1891 ... 7,406,000 8,279,870 

e pr ice 1901 ... 7,929,000 15,878,354 
gradually to 1902 ... 8,517,000 17,821,307 
increase from 


1903 ... 8,811,000 
8,562,000 
9,592,000 

~ 10,149,000 
9,923,000 
9,057,000 
9,532,000 


about fifteen 
dollars a ton, 
which our 
great-grand- 
fathers paid, 
to about 


1904 . 
1905 . 
1906 . 
1907 <- 
1908 ee 
1909 ee 


a heehee Nh 1910 ...*10,000,000 27,298,545 
dollars a ton 1911 ...*10,000,000 25,000,000 
immediately 

a f t er the *For 1910 and 1911 the totals are estimates. 
Civil War. 


There was, however, a tremendous innova- 
tion—in fact, a revolution—in the industry 
about the time of our, Civil War; and this 
change was brought about byan Englishman 
named Bessemer and; by one of our own 
countrymen, William Kelly, of Pittsburgh. 

As Bessemer’s story is so well known I 
will simply refer to William Kelly, who is 
said to have made his first great discovery 
in 1846. Up to that time it was supposed 
to be impossible to refine iron without the 
use of charcoal. Cast iron has always been 
known and has been easy to manufacture; 
but, as those of us know who have ever 
dropped a stove-cover on the floor, cast 
iron is very easy to break and of limited 
use. The iron which is used in the arts, in 
war and in building is known as wrought 
iron, which can be welded, bent and worked 
without breaking. Heretofore, however, it 
has been thought impossible to produce this 
wrought iron without refining it by the use 
of charcoal. 

One day as William Kelly, a small iron 
manufacturer in the Pittsburgh district, 
was watching his small furnace while the 
iron was being refined with charcoal, he 


18,009,252 
16,497,033 
22,992,380 
25,307,191 
95,781,361 
15,936,018 
25,795,471 


suddenly noticed that, thoug 
was entirely burned, there 
some fuel in the furnace tha 
and refining the iron. Fors 
sat in his chair and watched th 
and after the iron had cooled h 
found it even better than th 
charcoal. Upon further stv 
amination he found that he 
temporarily using air for fuel- 
of the air serving the same pi 
charcoal. 
Upon endeavoring to comn 
idea, he seemed to be unable te 
factory method of injecting th 
went back to his old process 0 
coal for fuel. In a few yea 
heard that Henry Bessemer, 
man, was commercially using 
cess, and he immediately gay 
further study, taking out a Uni 
patent, though he had built } 
verter in 1851—a small, s¢ 
affair, four feet high, with a ro 
and with a hole in the bottonr 
blast. Soon after taking out 
however, the panic of 1857 sw 
country and like others he 
in fact, during the panic of 18 
forced to sell this valuable pz 
millions of dollars, for the p; 
one thousand dollars. 
After the wrecks from the 
were cleared away, the new 
again taken up and commerce 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. M 
why all manufacturers did 
begin to use this airblast syste1 
were many reasons why the ch: 
slowly. Probably the most p 
was that the more conservati 
turers wished to see Bessemer irot 
a few years in order to prove how 
stand the wear. By 1870, 
use of the Bessemer process bec 
general, and the present iron indi 
be said to date from the year 187 
The manufacturer of iron an( 
not so much interested in the pas 
future of the industry, and t 
give no more ancient history 
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9,879,000 
4,604,000 
7,833,000 
8,485,000 
9,966,000 
10,002,000 
10,814,000 
12,233,000 
12,804,000 
11,805,000 
12,626,000 
*13,000,000 
*13,000,000 


1,897,400 
2,389,000 
9,405,000 
2,841,000 
2,974,000 
3,632,105 
3,400,771 
3,590,200 
3,314,100 
3,076,700 
*4,000,000 
*4,000,000 


plies exist at the present time. 
States is, of course, far and awé 
producer of pig-iron in the wo 
figures being nearly double 
nearest competitor, Germa 
ores of this country are very 
widely distributed. One of 
troubles in the location of i 
ever, is the great distance of the 
plies from the smelting fuel 
Superior region is considere 
iron-ore district and there 4 
quantities in Pennsylvania. 
a large producer, and the el 
of the coalfields makes Ohio. 
manufacturing state. The i 
in the Southeast, especially 
is rapidly increasing. Bi 
manufacturing center of thi 
rapidly growing district. 
Germany is the second counv 
portance and overtook Great | 
pig-iron production about ten 
The districts of Lorraine and 
though having the largest 
Germany, are rather poor i 
little developed until the ad 


tent, in 1879. Essen is the seat 
t Krupp works, and a little to 
jie Remscheid and Solingen, the 
d steel-weapon centers. The 
also between Barmen and Hagen 
3 many forges and_ ironworks. 
irehen is the chief coke-making 
1 Germany. 
7 Britain comes next. Though 
ecognized as a great iron and steel 
—and the production of pig-iron 
idily advanced—yet recent years 
own no sensational increase. The 
portant districts of iron-smelting 
e neighborhood of Middlesbrough, 
orth of Yorkshire and the south of 
; in South Wales; in North Lan- 
id Cumberland, at Barrow, Work- 
ind other places. Middlesbrough 
growth to a bed of iron ore in the 
‘the Esk. The relative decline in 
industry of the United Kingdom 
sult of growing competition on the 
he other large countries. Birming- 
famous for its manufactures of all 
articles in steel and iron and other 
Sheffield is the great cutlery center. 


the World’s Iron Trade 


t bulk of iron ore produced in 
s obtained from the basin of the 
in the northeastern part of the 
There are also deposits in Creu- 
Isewhere. The mineral wealth of 
aowever, is greatly inferior to that 
‘Britain. 
ia iron ore is obtained from the 
of the Urals and also from several 
‘to the south of Moscow, in the 
jt of Poland, and at Krivoi-rog. 
‘er is increasing rapidly. Certain 
es of iron ore are found in Norway, 
‘Cuba and other countries. 
liscoveries are continually being 
all parts of the world, and it is 
) believe that great iron deposits 
a unknown. It is interesting to 
e foregoing production statistics 
iding nations with the known avail- 
oly, as the two agree closely and 
ry clearly where iron is coming 


vanufacturer next is interested in 
where this iron is being used, and 
wing rough table, showing the 
‘home consumption for various 
, is interesting: 
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including agricultural machinery, exported 
in 1910; and France a total of $45,000,000, 
exclusive of one and three-quarter million 
dollars’ worth of agricultural machinery. 
From Switzerland and Sweden the exports 
of iron and steel were, in the latest available 
year, about eighteen million dollars each, ex- 
clusive of agricultural machinery, amount- 
ing to nearly one million dollars in the case 
of Sweden and about one hundred and fifty 
thousand in that of Switzerland. 

Though the United States thus ranks 
only third as an exporter of iron and steel, 
her progress in that branch of commerce 
has been rapid, the total exports of that 
class of articles having increased from 
$103,000,000 in 1901 to nearly or quite 
$250,000,000 in 1911, and of agricultural 
implements from seventeen million dollars 
to thirty-five million during the same 
period. Taking the period of 1900-1910, 
the latest period for which figures are 
available in the case of foreign countries, 
the growth in exports of iron and steel has 
been as follows: the United Kingdom from 
$271,000,000 to $861,000,000; Germany 
from $171,000,000 to $339,000,000; United 
States from $131,000,000 to $201,000,000; 
France from $27,000,000 to $45,000,000; 
Belgium from $41,000,000 to $65,000,000; 
and Switzerland from $11,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000. In exports of agricultural ma- 
chinery the United States leads all other 
countries, with a total in 1910 of $31,000,- 
000 against $16,000,000 for the United 
Kingdom, $9,000,000 for Germany and 
$1,750,000 for France. 

The two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of iron and steel and thirty-five 
million dollars’ worth of agricultural imple- 
ments exported from the United States each 
year find markets in practically every part 
of the civilized world. Steam locomotives 
and steel rails go largely to Canada, Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina and Japan, where the 
rapid development of railways renders 
possible an increased absorption of those 
materials from this country. Structural 
iron and steel of American manufacture is 
being utilized in increasing quantities by 
most of the leading countries of North 
America as well as by Australia and Japan. 


Where the Steel Goes 


Farms in Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
Australia and New Zealand are requiring 
increasing quantities of American wire. Our 
sales of electrical ma- 
chinery show a healthy 
expansion in such impor- 
tant markets as the 


TED USSIA UNITED nite 

esau TEaT UE See Nt pes) STATES eae erat cae 
. 7,284,000 2,390,000 7,855,000 2,800,000 13,573,092 tries, as well as the newer 
7,798,000 2,280,000 8,180,000 2,485,000 15,982,411 communities of the West- 

'. 7,999,000 2,715,000 9,600,000 2,420,000 18,757,357 ern Hemisphere. The 
. 8,007,000 2,880,000 9,850,000 2,945,000 18,165,198 same might be said of 
. 8,746,000 2,945,000 10,480,000 2,670,000 16,561,277 sewing machines and 
- 8,531,000 3,260,000 12,025,000 2,605,000 23,201,501 metal-working machin- 
'. 8,273,000 3,430,000 12,835,000 2,655,000 25,781,374 ery. American cash reg- 
7,830,000 3,360,000 11,610,000 2,700,000 25,931,205 isters and typewriters 

- 8,000,000 3,400,000 12,000,000 2,800,000 15,988,855 are facilitating business 
. 8,800,000 3,750,000 13,000,000 2,900,000 25,952,667 in offices scattered in 
, 9,500,000 3,700,000 14,000,000 3,000,000 24,000,000 every part of the world — 


ition to the many uses for home 
tion, these countries are also ex- 
iron and steel; in fact, consider- 
qree leading countries only —that 
‘nited States, Great Britain and 
—we have totals ranging from 
0 to $400,000,000 each. If to 
countries, which are the largest 
of iron, we add some of the 
untries, such as France, Sweden, 
Belgium and Holland, we 
hat these eight countries are 
drting over a thousand million 
‘orth of iron and steel every year, 
ght per cent of the entire value 


cets of the world. According to 
ited States Government figures, 
d of the list of exporters of iron 
s the United Kingdom, with a 
1,000,000, exclusive of sixteen 
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}manufactured in part from iron 
ind by certain countries included 
title. Germany is second in 
on and steel, with a total of 
, in addition to which exports 
al machinery aggregate nine 
- The United States is third, 
es being $201,000,000 for iron 
d $31,000,000 for agricultural 
Belgium shows sixty-five 
ars’ worth of iron and steel, 


in France, the United 

Kingdom and Germany; 
in Canada, Mexico and Cuba; in Argentina 
and Brazil; in India and Australia, and in 
many other countries, nearly all of them 
showing larger totals in 1911 than in any 
previous year. 

The principal articles forming the quar- 
ter billion dollars’ worth of iron and steel 
products exported from the United States 
in the calendar year 1911, with the approxi- 
mate value of each; are: sheets and plates, 
$18,000,000; builders’ hardware, saws and 
tools, $17,000,000; locomotives and other 
engines, $17,000,000; steel rails, $12,000,- 
000; pipes and fittings, $12,000,000; wire, 
$12,000,000; structural iron and steel, 
$11,000,000; sewing machines, $9,000,000; 
electrical machinery, $8,000,000; mining 
machinery, $7,000,000; bars and rods, 
$5,000,000; cash registers, $4,000,000; 
pumps and pumping machinery, $4,000,- 
000; printing presses, $3,000,000; sugar- 
mill machinery, $3,000,000; and tin and 
terne plates, nearly $5,000,000, or five 
times as much as in the preceding year; 
while stoves and ranges, shoe machinery, 
laundry machinery, scales and balances, 
castings and wire nails each exceeded one 
million dollars in the value of the year’s 
exports, representing, for the most part, in- 
creases when compared with previous years. 

If space permitted something should be 
written concerning the daring deeds of the 
steel manufacturers and their workmen. 
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Is This Roof Attractive or Not? 


At a glance you may say yes—yet the picture cannot show the dis- 
tinctive color. Some other attractions beyond its good looks are these: 
Its certainty to give long wear, its fire protection, its moderate cost. 


EPONSET 


judged on the basis of durability, appearance, fire protection and cost, 
stands in a class by itself. It is a re-adaptation of the sturdy, long-life 
roofing materials we have been making for years, improved in appearance 
to meet the need of an attractive roofing for homes. Made in green and 
red colors. First cost less than stained shingles and it costs less to lay. 


Let us tell you more about this up-to-date roofing 
and show you how it will fill your requirements. 


Send for our Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPonseT dealer near you. He is a good man 
to know. Send a postal today. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, (£3:) 16 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Remember that we are 
the makers of 


NEPONSET Paroid 


Roofing, for years the 
acknowledged standard 
of high-grade roofing. 


San Francisco 
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Arouse Cone 


the Neighbors 
with Shots 


S09 the most urgent call for aid. Fire two or three Savage shots out of the window. 


Ns 


‘*Don’t delay,’’ advises Sheridan, head Criminologist for 20 years of the New York 
Police Department. ‘‘If the burglar is the vicious kind, he cares no more for human 
life than I do for the ashes of my cigar. His only fear is of being trapped and surrounded.”’ 

With a Savage you have eight or nine shots left~-more left for defense than any other 
gun has to begin with. You still hold in your hand the one unconquerable gun. 

Without practice, you can aim the Savage like a crack shot. You shoot one shot each 
time you pull the trigger, yet all 11 shots can be fired in less than three seconds. Reloads 
10 shots in a flash. Everyone knows in the bottom of his hea:t he ought to get a Savage 
Automatic so his wife and family will be protected in his absence. Why not ’phone your 
dealer now to send you a Savage Automatic? 


A New 20-Shot .22 Repeater 


Shoots with bull’s eye accuracy 
because it is specially chambered and 
the barrel has a new special rifling 
for the .22 Short. Each rifle is tested, 
inspected, targeted and guaranteed. $ 50 
You know what Savage quality 
means. In the following ways it is 
different from other .22 Repeaters: 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 75 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


it costs less, and uses cheaper ammunition; it 
needs much less care and cleaning. It is 
stronger and more durable because its simple, 
reliable, military-bolt action is built to stand 
wear and weather. It bolds more cartridges— 
20 shots. Reloads only in safe position with 
muzzle pointed down. No boy should be 
allowed to have a rifle that loads with muzzle pointed up. 


It weighs less, 4 lbs.; 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. : 


Every wear spot is protected in this new ff 
summer weight hosiery. While it is the 
lightest cotton sock made, weighing less 
than 34 of an ounce to the pair; while it is 
soft, silky and elastic, yet it wears. Wears 
so well that we can afford to guarantee it. 
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It is looped on two-thread looping machines 
that give double strength and wear. The 
top is genuine French welt. Men every- 


4B ye 


ete 


where are seeing the superior value of this 


100 


ae 


new sock, behind which there is 
years of stocking-making experience. 


We do not sell direct. But if 
no dealer in your town has 
them, we will see that you 
have an introductory lot if 
you will send us money order 
covering the amount. Charges 
prepaid. 


JOSEPH BLACK 
&SONSCO. = Zi*a 


York, Pa. No need of this since he 


wears the Bachelors’ 
Friend. 
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Electric light shows the rein- 
forcement. ix pairs guar- 
anteed to wear six months, 
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Women and Children First! 


HIS IS THE RULE OF THE SEA. _ So that on the Titanic, with 
courageous self-sacrifice, the men stood aside while the women and 
children filled the life boats and were pulled away from the sinking ship. 


On this ship were men who had insured their lives in the TRAVELERS, 
against just such disasters, for more than a million dollars. This is a great 
sum for any insurance company to have at risk in one disaster, but the 
TRAVELERS will meet it promptly and cheerfully, taking pride in the fact 
that in helping the widows and orphans of such noble men, it is doing the 
work it was put in the world to do. 


In times of sudden disaster men rise to these supreme demands of life. 
No human action can be nobler or more inspiring. But it is not out of the 
way to call attention at this time to those less heroic acts of self-sacrifice 
by which many of these men who went down, built up with the help of the 
TRAVELERS, the legacies which now belong ‘to those they have left 
behind. May we not think that after seeing the women and children safe, 
the minds of some of these men dwelt with satisfaction upon the help that 
would come to their families from the TRAVELERS? And may we not 
think that the little hardships of meeting premium payments helped to 
build the kind of character which was able to meet this supreme test of 
human courage? 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, as the pioneer accident 
insurance company of America, speaks at this time about the value of acci- 
dent and life insurance with no feeling of impropriety. It believes that it 
is doing a good work in lessening the hardships which follow in the wake 
of any disaster, great or small. Even now, while the world is stunned by 
this great disaster and when it is preparing to meet losses unparalleled in 
the history of accident insurance, the TRAVELERS feels that it is its duty 
to remind men everywhere, that at all times it is “Women and Children 
First,” and that men respond to that call when heeding the familiar 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS — 


Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Assets, $79,900,000. Surplus, $12,000,000, _Liabilities, $67,900,000. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn, “@t Eve: Post Tear off 


Send me particulars about Travelers Insurance. My name, business address, age and occupation are written below. 
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It truly would make a romantic if not a 
tragic story. I never walk through a steel 
plant but I thrill with the same feeling that 
comes to one when visiting a battlefield — 
the hammers are clanging, the sparks flying 
and great flames are pouring out of the 
furnaces. Hardly a day passes but some 
laborer connected with the steel industry 
falls in the battle, and scores are injured 
every day. If there is a war between two 
foreign countries the papers are full of 
accounts of the various skirmishes in which 
a few men are killed; but they never men- 
tion the continual warfare with this metal 
that is going on every day in the iron in- 
dustry, in which thousands of men are 
constantly risking their lives to provide 
rails, structural material and other supplies 
for our daily comfort. Again, space does 
not permit telling of the many methods in 
use for protecting workmen against danger 
and for reducing these risks and hazards to 
a minimum. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
the iron industry is not only a source of 
danger and care to the workman and his 
family, but also to manufacturers, who are 
likewise taking great risks, though their 
risks are financial rather than physical. 
Great fortunes have been made in the iron 
industry, yet there are thousands of faithful 
manufacturers who have fallen by the way- 
side. We all hear of the Carnegies, the 
Schwabs and others who have made mil- 
lions in the industry, though we hear little if 
anything of the many who have lost therein. 
Nevertheless, any one contemplating en- 
tering the iron business should remember 
that, for every Carnegie, there are thou- 
sands of manufacturers who go to the wall, 
which the following table on failures clearly 
shows: 

FAILURES AMONG THE IRON MANUFACTURERS, 

BY YEARS 
(Reported by R. G. Dun & Company) 


LIABILITIES NO. FAILURES 


AS9BeF Fay eee $ 5,071,160 
L897 REH ee cere 5,945,834 
1898 See eee 2, 106,189 
189042 Rk Raote. 1,119,901 
19002: 3a. eae 2,615,159 
{SOUR Bae 1,700,385 
MOO2 ere once 1,104,730 
1903 oe eee. §,992,435 64 
104 5.8 rearaeee 2,525,948 81 
TODS aa cere 5,992,435 54 
LOOG Reed cere 2,842,378 46 
19077: eee tele 9,830,888 61 
1908 eaaiew te ac 2,265,673 62 
1900 fey. Sie 9,367,973 73 
LST Oiee eee. 11,748,872 80 
ON ie A ee a 5,056,635 61 
Though iron manufacturers prosper 


greatly during periods of prosperity, they 
suffer greatly during periods of depression 
and are most severely hurt during panics. 
From a study of the above tables, it will be 
seen that the year 1896-1897 was a very 
poor year in the industry. The failures 
were also heavy in 1893, during the panic; 
but the business recovered sharply in 1894. 


Parlous Days for Ironmasters 


The year 1895 was more or less an irreg- 
ular year, such as is usual thesecond or third 
year after a panic. Most manufacturers, 
however, figured in 1895 that the industry 
had seen its worst troubles and looked 
forward to a good year in 1896. Instead of 
a good year this was a year of great hard- 
ship, when thousands of iron manufacturers 
went into bankruptcy and even the greatest 
of our manufacturers were sorely pressed. 

On the other hand, the few, like Carnegie, 
who were students of fundamental condi- 
tions, and who by studying such conditions 
knew that in 1895 liquidation was not 
complete, made great fortunes. These 
students of fundamental conditions stored 
up quantities of cash instead of iron during 
the early nineties; and when the final 
crash came in 1896 they were able to pur- 
chase plants, ore lands and even railroads 
at one-tenth of their actual value; in fact, 
a study of all these failure statistics shows 
that a man in the iron industry must con- 
tinually look ahead and be prepared for 
these great changes in business conditions 
which periodically sweep across our coun- 
try. The iron industry has not since 
witnessed a period of depression which in 
any way compares with that of 1896. 

It is true the total liabilities of failures 
have since been much greater in a single 
year, but not in comparison with the gen- 
eral business of the country. Whether or 
not such a depression will come again 
cannot be known now with certainty; but 


May 


it surely is reasonable to expect ¢] 
industry will some day receive ; 
severe blow. Thus it behooves | 
facturers not to expand too rap 
keep their loans within their 
always be prepared for every § 
may com ‘ 
A sendy, of the failure figures ¢ 
shows that nearly every year th 
an excess of failures in the fall mor 
‘very few failures in the early sprir 
in fact, the years 1903, 1904 and 
about the only exceptions during 
twenty years. This is probabh 
of new building; the best s SC 
iron industry i is during the spri 
Therefore iron manufacturers a a 
in iron supplies usually pull f! 
spring months and wait until the. 
they give up. This being the | 
very important that banks and ot 
loan money to men in the iron j 
should have their loans mature 
spring rather than in the fall. T 
principle applies to the burning of, 
hotels! They never burn in t th 
just before opening-time, but r 
fall, after the season is over. C 
when loaning to summer hotels, 
banker always insists that th 
mature in July, or at the heig 
season, rather than in the fall or w 


Bargain Months for Ito 


As the manufacturer is most int 
in where he can obtain the ore an 
he can sell his iron, so the cons 
interested in what he must 
goods. Therefore the follo 
showing the price at which Nun 
Southern Foundry—which is n 
considered a fair average standa 
sold during the past score or more o 
will be of interest: 


Pig-IRON 
Average Annual Price of Foundry Numbe 

Cincinnati* 
189Le kee $13.75 1902 ....% 
1892: ¢i eee. ae 12.65% © 1903 7am 
1893082; «An Meee 11.35 » 1904 oo 
1894.05 7% Maras 9.40 1905 ..cem 
180501. a haee ate 11:25, \ 1906 ies 
1896" See 10.29: 1907 Same 
1897 "2% coeerters 9.33 1908 2a 
1898 <-020: alee 9.46; 1909) Sar 
18990) oe Baran 16:58), 1910) 
1900" See eee 17.04 1911 2am . 
190 serene 13.61 


*This city is taken as a fairly central point fo 
Tue SaturpAy Eventne Post. 


As to whether or not one can U 
iron or steel to better advantage 
month during the year, opinions ¢ 
it appears that prices are apt to b 
during the second quarter of they 
are apt to be highest during the 
of the year. 

The future course of steel pri 
on fundamental conditions, nev 
of ore and on legislation. Th 
be most clearly illustrated by 
the difference between the bitumii 
industry and the iron industry ¢ 
ent time. The supply of iron i 
the same as the supply of bit 
and the demand for iron has 
no greater ratio than has the 
bituminous coal; but in the 
nous coal the market has been f 
to competition, while in the ca 
has been practically closed. 
ably due to several reasons, but 
is the fact that it requires a 
larger capital successfully to 
than to produce coal. There 
successful producer of iron 
thousands of small coal operat 

If the steel industry could 
into a number of small 
doubtless we should have 
while, on the other hand, w 
coal producers get together, as 
ducers have, we shall see very 
prices for bituminous coal. 
feel that the consumer of iro! 
again see these corporations sp 
the old-fashioned competi 
fore not much relief can be e 
this source. Instead of forced 
I feel that we are coming 
good or for evil, I do not know- 
ment regulation of prices of ¢ 
modities which are closely contr 
again, however, we reach the gre 
as to whether or not these price 
trolled in the interest of the pro¢ 
theinterest of the consumer. Withe 
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apers pra Blouses — 


Girls —here’s a book you can 
‘of fun with. Tells you how to 
2s you never heard of. Con- 
ty paper dolls ready to cut out. 
‘mother to send fora copy right 
hen she gets the book, the beau- 
red pictures of boys and girls 
0 LITTLE ONE”’ Rompers 
ses will show her what practical 
they are. Mother can get 
ITTLE ONE” at her dealer’s 
at Rompers and Blouses than 
Sought before. Better mate- 
: 4 sewing, better fit, buttons 
i e:s 


Mowses OOF 


‘rs—ask your dealer for“* THE LITTLE 
pers and Blouses. If he hasn’t them, 
ame and we will see that you get just 
fant— and we will also send you this 
bok of Games and Paper Dolls FREE. 


WISE BROTHERS 
eonard Street, New York 


ine > Panama Hats 


Fine quality genuine 
Panama. losely 
woven, beautifully 
finished, and bleached; 
trimmed with silk band 
and leather sweat-band, 
featherweight,cool 
_ anddressy. Would 
We cost you $15.00 
"94 at any reliable 
store. We im- 
portour hats di- 
rect—saving you 
two profits. Styles 
as above or telescope, 
‘four money refunded if you are not pleased. 
lupon receipt of $6.00. Be sure to state size. 


Lady’s Panama 


Large shape, brims 4% 
inches up to 6 inches; 
fine quality gen- 
uine Panama— 
beautiful white 
bleach. This 
hatwouldcost 
you $20.00 in 
any reliable 
store. Sent 
express pre- 
paid upon re- 
ceipt of $10.00. 
Money refunded if 
not as represented, 


ETON HAT CO.,Dept. A 
dat Kings’’ Houston, Texas 


IG SPECIAL OFFER 


i 100 Pages 200 Illustrations 
tical Bungalow 
ae ae Books 


7 


to any climate, expresses style and 
It has 7 rooms and costs but $2700. 
rtistic, modern homes shown in our two 
books, each of which contains 100 pages, 
illustrations, with exterior and interior 
plans, accurate costs, full descrip- 
ble hints. Book ‘‘A’’ shows 70 homes 
Book ‘‘B’’ shows 83 homes costing $2250 

shown is original and practical. Com- 
print plans only $5. Send 50c Today 
ngalow books—(be sure to mention 
or send 90c for both books—postpaid, 


iS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
i St., Los Angeles, California 
have built over 2000 homes 
——— 


| ing one’s employees. 
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the protective tariff has given some im- 
petus to our country; but it has tended 
also to undermine greatly the morality and 
integrity of national legislation. In the 
same way the regulation of prices may, at 
first, tend for a lower price to the consumer; 
but will not such legislation ultimately be 
a source of graft, vote-trading and other 
undermining tendencies? Moreover, the 
manufacturers can easily get together to 
lobby for their end, while it is very difficult 
for the consumers to unite successfully and 
systematically fight for their interests. 

In conclusion I would say that the price 
fluctuations I have discussed—that is, the 
minor seasonable fluctuations and the 
major fluctuations due to periods of pros- 
perity and depression—may show a grad- 
ually increasing level unless restrained by 
legislation; and there is much doubt among 
economists as to whether even such legis- 
lation would be feasible. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of two articles 
by Mr. Babson dealing with the iron industry, 
The second will appear in an early number, 


No Waste No Want 


HE fact that the smallest details are not 

too unimportant to be given the consid- 
eration of big business is illustrated by the 
following anecdotes: 

One corporation, whose big office force 
consumes an immense number of pencils 
in a year, tries to see to it that they do 
not get into vest pockets at all, by hav- 
ing them of such coarse and unvarnished 
wood—though the lead itself is most ex- 
cellent—that no clerk likes to have such 
a thing in sight sticking out of his pocket 
away from the office. 

A Chicago house has a system by which 
a record of supplies is kept for each desk, at 
the same time doing away with personal 
applications or requisitions. 

“The men wouldn’t like to make per- 
sonal requisitions for paper and pens; and 
I always think it is good business policy to 
gain one’s ends, if possible, without offend- 
And, besides, a 
system of requisitions is a timewaster. So 
I have one of the office boys—a good bright 
one—make it his special duty to see to it, 
three times a week before regular business 
hours, that every desk is properly supplied. 
He has a list, showing just what variety 
and quantity of supplies should be on each 
desk; and he puts in enough to keep up 
that quantity and at the same time checks 
it on a record. 

““When a record is kept, for example, of 
just how many sheets of paper and how 
many typewriter ribbons are furnished to 
each stenographer and how many letters she 
writes—for that also is recorded—it not only 
brings about a very material saving but at 
the same time gives a record of efficiency.” 

To save waste of paper on the part of its 
scores of stenographers one concern had 
small cabinets made, with compartments 
for envelopes and two sizes of paper. The 
compartments were large enough to hold 
two or three days’ supply, and were so 
made that sheets of paper were put in from 
below instead of being laid on top, so that no 
old sheets should accumulate and be thrown 
away after a while as soiled or spoiled. 

Many houses have drawers that hold 
letter paper made with a slope, thus putting 
some of the top edges of the sheets above 
the others, and making it not only easier 
and quicker to lift off a single sheet but 
entirely avoiding that crumpling of paper 
which comes from having it in a flat pile. 
With a number of stenographers that has 
meant a considerable saving in time and in 
paper. Having one of the office boys make 
it his weekly duty to clean all the rubber 
stamps and pads adds to the life of the stamps 
and insures neater and more legible work. 

A big New York office has effected a 
saving in ink by supplying each of its force 
two single inkwells instead of the double 
inkwells previously used; for black ink 
thickens and corrodes, making it necessary 
to empty and clean a well about once a 
week, whereas red ink does not thicken or 
corrode. With double inkwells, both bot- 
tles were emptied and cleaned and refilled 
at the same time. Now only the blacks are 
thus treated; and red ink is always used up 
instead of being regularly thrown away. 
The manager says that, with about fifty 
clerks, the saying in this item alone is about 
fifty dollars a year. 

Ink is wasted if pens go in too far; and 
some offices will, therefore, use only the 
kind of well that permits merely the point 
to get into the ink. 
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is no catch in it. 


stand,— but at its actual 
value— ITS REGULAR 
PRICE, PLUS: 25¢,; 


Any manufacturer can claim 
superior value—most of them 
do. But, claims don’t make 
values—you know it, and we 
know it. 

To prove our confidence in 
VINDEX Shirts, we back up 
our claims with the VINDEX 
guarantee. If our shirts don’t 
make good—vwe will, to the full 
extent of our claims. 

For Style, Fit and Quality ask for 
VINDEX Shirts—They’re priced at $1, 
$1.50, $2 up—But valued at 25% more. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell VINDEX 
Shirts, we will see that|{you are supplied. 


We would like to hear from Haber- 
dashers who are interested in supplying 
their trade with the best shirt values. 


THE VINDEX SHIRT COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue 112-124 West Fayette St. 
New York City Baltimore, Md. 


2a 


mee 


VINDEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


An air gun that wil 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
A Many times more powerful than 

spring guns. Uses compressed air, same as air 
brakes, rock drills, etc. 15c pays for1,000 shots, (delivered 
30 cents). Practical for small game. 37 inches long, Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel. Takes down, Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Moth-Proof OSHES Chest 


Sent on 15 
Days’ 
Free Trial 
This magnificent, 
MOTH-PROOF 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest sent 
anywhere on 15 

days’ free trial. 
own home at our expense and see for your- : 
self what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece & 

of furniture it is) Moth, mouse, dust and damp Bro Makes 
unique Bridal gift. Direct from factory to you at factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Send for big illustrated free beok showing 
all styles and prices and particulars of free offer, 


Place it in your 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 5, Statesville, N.C. 


qe eemenaeanseaen es oeece 


Easy to Build 


this fast, handsome motor boat. 
Hundreds of men and boys have 
assembled this and other boats from 
complete parts which we furnish. 
Every piece shaped and fitted ready 
to fasten together. You'll find it 
easy andenjoyable if youcan handle 
a hammer, saw and screw driver. If 
you prefer, build from full-size pat- 
terns only at from §2 to $12. Get 
your boat started now, Boat season 
is coming soon. Write for 


Brooks Boat Book — FREE 
with illustrations of motor cruisers— 
motor boats of all sizes—sail boats— 
row boats and canoes. 72 pages of 
interesting boat information. Mail 
apostalforthisbook NOW. Address 


BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 
8405 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Only 
$25 


for the Knock- 
down Frame of 
this 23-foot 
boat, including 
full-sized pat- 
terns and illus- 
trated instruc- 
tions to finish— 
speed 9% tol4 
miles an hour— 
12 passengers. 
Free Boat Book. 
Shows this and 


We will buy back your 


VINDEX SHIRTS 
At 25% advance 


HAT headline means just what it says. 
If a VINDEX 
Shirt does not give 25% better serv- 
ice than other shirts at its price— 
we, the makers, will buy it back. 
not at the regular price, under- 


There 


» gr 
I? 


Write for telling 
booklet— 


“JIM DANDY” 


For Health and Comfort 
Wear VINDEX Mesh— 
The Body-breathe Un- 
derwear. 


oncom eamneoramacts 
“JIM DANDY” 
Copyright 1912 


@ 25-97 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


f will mail, free, newly CHE 
Catalogof Band Instruments. 

@ Hundreds of Fine Illustra- 
SJ tions, describing every article 
@~ for Bands or Drum Corps. 


BIG BOOK Free 


Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Scales, By-Laws, Selected 
List of Band Music. Write today! 


It is easy to sell up to date cards 


Willsend you full assortment of Comics, Mottoes, Summer, Birth- 
day, Leap Year, Message and Art Cards, and cards for tinting. 


Loipae 50 per 1000 retailing at 2 forlce Express pre- 


“lceach paid to you. 

780 « es ty “ 2ceach Ordersfor 500 

10.00 “ Ly be “ S3ceach at samerates, 
Send P. O. Money Order or check with order. 


Post Card Distributing Co., 504 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


REFERENCE: Central Trust & Saving Co.; 


Ask for 
this 
package 


Dun’s or Bradstreet's. 


Make a lot of it, and keep it on hand. 
|| Will make you and the little folks feel 
|| chipperand fresh. And serve it to your 
guests! Quickly made. Costslittle. Always 
welcome. Stops every thirst. Full of health. 
Old-fashioned? Yes! With all the rich flavor 
of aromatic roots, bark, herbs and berries. 


One package makes 5 gallons. If your grocer 
isn't supplied, we will mail you a package 
on receipt of 25 cents. Please give his name. 


| Write for premium puzzle. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
244 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


other models. 
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30-35 

Wheel Base— 
Wheels— 
Demountable 


Speed — 


Made with 2, 
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My Greatest Success 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Trainloads of 


Reo the Fifth 


In the past 25 years a dozen 
models of mine have become the 
season’s sensation. 


Again and again I have seen 
the factory swamped, and men 
paying a bonus to get my latest 
creation. 

But Reo the Fifth has broken 
all records. I never saw a de- 
mand which compares with this. 

Five cities at this writing have 
trainload orders with us—orders 
for forty carloads each—to go 
in a single shipment. 


But the demand is just begin- 
ning. Very few men have yet 
discovered this car. 

Soon there will be 10,000 cars 
in the hands of 10,000 owners. 
Ten thousand men will be tell- 
ing others how Reo the Fifth 
performs. 


Then will develop the real de- 
mand for this final car of mine. 


Not a Passing 
Sensation 


Other season sensations have 
come and gone. New cars and 
better came out to displace them. 


R. M. Owen & Co. o22.2" 


Horsepower 
112 Inches 
34 Inches 
Rims 


45 Miles per 
Hour 


4 and 5 Pas- 


senger Bodies 


Those days are over now. 
Reo the Fifth comes close to the 
limit in motor car engineering. 
It embodies the final results of 
my 25 years of experience. In 
every detail it marks the best I 
know. 


There is no probability that 
we shall ever see a materially 
better car. The years can bring 
only minor changes. 


It Deserves It 


This car deserves popularity. 
That is my satisfaction. 


The men who buy it get the 
utmost of which I am capable. 
There will be no regrets—none 
to say I misled him. And none 
will ever see a car which gives 
more for the money. 


The steel in this car is all 
analyzed. Every vital part is 
put to radical test. 


Parts are ground over and 
over, to get utter exactness. In- 
spection is carried to extremes. 


There are big margins of 
safety. The bearings are Tim- 
ken and Hyatt—roller bearings, 
in place of the usual ball bearings. 


The tonneau 
wheels are 


is roomy, the 
large, the car is 


over-tired. The carburetor is 
doubly heated. 


The body is finished in 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep, 
the lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. 


Every part of the car shows 
the final touch—the avoidance 
of petty economies. I am proud 
of it.. Not an iota has been 
omitted which could add to the 
worth of this car. 


Center Control — 


No Side Levers 


CENTER 

CONTROL 
BRAKE anp 
CLUTCH 
PEDALS 


“ 


Then here, for the first time, 
we get rid of all side levers. All 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


for $100 extra. 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all 
Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


We equip this car with mchair 


the gear shifting is done with thi 
center cane handle—done by the 
right hand. It is done by moving 
this lever less than three inches 
in each of four directions. 


Both brakes are operated b 
foot pedals, one of which als 
operates the clutch. So the 
entrance in front, on either side, 
is clear. . 


This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 
passing cars—on the up side of 
the road. Heretofore this was 
possible in electric cars only. | 


Thus we have solved the last 
important problems in designing 


i 
Price Still $1,055 © 


The price of this car remains al 
1,055, though subject to instant 
55 pt 2) 


advance. ‘This price is too low for 
car like this. It leaves no adequate 
margin. 


But we shall continue this price, 
in all probability, until materials or 
hand are exhausted. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by deat 
ers in a thousand towns. We wil 
direct you to the nearest when you 
send for our catalog. Please write 
for it now. It shows the various 
bodies. Address = 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich, 


Reo the Fife 


| 
| 


‘team by this terrific heat. 


At 


| We propose this to you, Mrs. House- 


rife. 

Go buy at your grocer’s—for 15 
ents—a package of Puffed Rice. Take 
ith you the coupon printed on this 
age. 
| Then the grocer will give you—at 
ur expense—a 10-cent package of 
‘uffed Wheat. 


Serve This Dish 


Our Cost 


Serve It Tonight 


We Pay the Grocer 


Serve the Puffed Rice for breakfast — 
in cream, or mixed with fruit. 

But serve the Puffed Wheat—like 
bread or crackers—in cold, rich milk. 

Serve it for luncheon or supper, 
between meals or at bedtime. 

Learn how the crisp, porous, nutlike 
grains taste in a bow! of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


| These curious foods—Puffed Wheat 
ind Puffed Rice—were invented by 
’rof. Anderson. 
Millions of dishes every month are 
erved on morning tables. 
) And never was a breakfast so en- 
icing. 

But summer is coming, and a sum- 
ier delight is Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
tice in milk. 


The grains are as crisp as crackers— 
four times as porous as bread. 


They melt in the mouth like snow- 
flakes. They are whole-grain foods. 


A hundred times in the coming hot 
weather you'll want this delightful dish. 

So we gladly buy one package for 
you—to let you find it out. 


Foods Shot from Guns 


Each grain is puffed by an internal 
team explosion. 


_ The grains are sealed up in bronze- 


see] guns. Then the guns are revolved 
wr sixty minutes ina heat of 550 degrees. 

The moisture in the grain is turned to 
When the 
uns are unsealed that steam explodes. 


iy the granules of grain are liter- 


ly blasted to pieces, so digestion can 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 


instantly act. That was the main ob- 
ject of the inventor. 

The grains are puffed to eight times 
normal size, but the coats of the grain 
are not broken. 

In every kernel a myriad cells are 
created, each surrounded by toasted 
walls. 

The result is delicious, digestible 
grain—the most enticing cereals that 
you ever knew. 


Except in 
Extreme 


West 


15c 


oe 


, Madam 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These foods are served with sugar 
and cream—they are mixed with fruit 
—they are served in milk. 

They taste like toasted nuts. 

So girls use them in candy making. 


Boys eat them dry, like peanuts, when 
at play. 

Chefs use them in frosting cake, or to 
garnish a dish of icecream. All because 
of their nut-like taste. 


Good for Ten Cents 


Our offer is this: 

Buy from your grocer one package of 
Puffed Rice, price 15 cents. 

Take this coupon with you, and the 


grocer will give you one package of 
Puffed Wheat. 


We will pay the grocer ten cents for 
your package of Puffed Wheat. 


Name__ s! 2 heaters 


Sign and Present to Your Grocer 1 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, 
and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


Thus you get both these foods, and 
pay for only one. 

This offer is made so you may try 
both of them—so you may mix them— 
and to induce you to try them in milk. 

It means ten cents to you if you act 
now. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it aside, and 
present it when you go to the store. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents for 
this coupon when mailed to us, 
properly signed by the customer, 
with your assurance that the 
stated terms were complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 


Address 


This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1912. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. 
If your grocer should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, 
hold the coupon until he gets new stock. 
supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


As every jobber is well 


Ten-Cent Coupon purted’Rice is Purchased 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


(253) 


Look for this 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Vhat’s What in Tires 


By H. S. Firestone 


0 HE car owners of America are spending 
; about $100,000,000 a year for tires. 


Not one user in a thousand would guess 
that the volume of business had reached 
that tremendous sum. Therefore the aver- 
age buyer attributes the growth and suc- 
cess of tire manufacturers, individually 
and collectively, to high price rather than 
large volume. 


Add to this the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of people know little about the basic 
values of a tire, the cost of materials and 
labor, and it is not surprising that they 
vhether or not they get their money’s worth. 


To put it broadly, one gets 
. about what he pays for in tires, 
| as inallelse. But as tires look 
ss alike outwardly, one needs to rely 
fi the responsibility and experience 
anufacturer and the past record of 


i's why “Firestone” appears on every 
| Tire. It fixes responsibility clear 
he individual. 


is why—“Never an ‘off’ season in 
yars”—is put so prominently in Fire- 
gertising. Also why the unequalled 
if these tires in the severest tests of 
(tour are featured. Past performance is important. 


ne er, that all i i ionall 

ever, that al/ poor tires are intentionally 
: s Used ‘so. The costly disappointments of some 
must be attributed to a lack of definite knowledge 
(ical experience among manufacturers. 


It must not be taken for granted, how- 


jiaking of tires is a comparatively new industry. The 
iw” regarding materials and construction is rare. And 
lad has been so great that some have been tempted to 
public to share the risk of experimental work. 


Building tires is a delicate science. Quality does not just 
“happen.” It is the result of scientific research, knowledge 
and practical experience. From now on, with more tires of 
known quality available, due to enlarged facilities, it will be a 
question of the survival of the fittest. 


Our purpose here and in the more spe- Knowledge is 
cific installments to follow, is to tell the 
tire user what constitutes a good tire. Insurance 


When car owners know the quantities of expensive materials 
that go into the making of really good tires— 


When they know the minute care that must be exercised 
and the rigid standards of workmanship necessary— 


Then they will appreciate why a tire costs 
what it does—why a good tire is worth all it 
costs — and why a poor tire is expensive, even at 
a very low price. 


Many people look upon the Quality is 


type of pneumatic tire used as 
an all important element in the Issue 
Quality 


its service value. This is not the case. 
is the issue. Materials of highest quality in suf- 
ficient quantity and an unsparing degree of skill 
and care in workmanship are the deciding factors. 


Cross Section 
Indicating Parts of Tire 


All standard types are good, Every stand- 
ard type is represented in the “Firestone” line 
and each has demonstrated its merit because 
there has been supreme quality in all. 


Let quality be skimped in any particular to any degree and 
no special type of tire is going to establish its record for service 
on the road. 


Every process of development, from crude rubber and fibre 
to the finished tire, must be handled by the unhurried expert. 


Each piece of work must pass muster, under the eye of an 
uncompromising inspector, if the tire is to deserve the stamp of 
quality at the end — if it is to deserve the quality price asked — 
if it is to deliver your money’s worth on the road. 
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Non-Skid and Smooth Tread Tires 


Are the tires which meet all require- 
ments of the highest standard of quality 
through and through. 


Firestone Rubber is almost exclusively 
Up-River Fine Pure Para, accurately com- 
pounded to give the greatest resiliency, 
the surest, fullest service in extra mileage. 


Firestone Fabric is the highest priced 
combed Sea Island cotton—tested for 
strength—inspected inch by inch. 


This fabric is completely saturated with 
pure Up-River Fine Para and cured into 
the tire. You are assured against blow- 
outs by Firestone Construction. 


Firestone Tires are double cured. 
There cannot be a “pinch” or imperfection 


in the fabric. The pure rubber in the fab- 
ric saturation, in the cushion and in the 
breaker wall, flow together and anchor the 
parts into one. You are sure of durability, 
secure against tread or fabric separation in 
Firestone construction. 


In the Firestone factory, there is an 
expert inspector to every ten skilled tire 
makers. One weakness of material, one 
fractional inch of lack of perfect work—and 
the tire is rejected. Result: 

When you get a Firestone Tire you can 
be sure of supreme service, because every 
possible weakness is eliminated. 

You can get Firestone Tires to fit your 
every idea. Smooth tread or non-skid 
tread in all standard types. 


Firestone Quick Detachable Clincher. 
Built with stiff beads. Fit all detachable 
rims with clincher side rings. 


Firestone Regular Clincher. Built with 
pliable beads. Fit all regular one-piece 
clincher rims. 


Firestone Quick Detachable Straight 
Side. Built with a series of wire cables in 
base. Non stretchable. The type offered 
by some as extra size and safe against rim 
cuts. Fit detachable rims with straight 
side rings. 


Service-wise car owners everywhere are 
avoiding frequent punctures and blow- 
outs—are getting most miles on the road, 
by specifying Firestone equipment. 


‘Firestone Tire and Rubber Company “#221aiis"”" Akron, Ohio 
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Pergola in a Los Angeles Hou 


Copyright, 1912, by Hart Schafiner & Marx 


OU’LL be a welcome guest in any good clothing store where our goods 
are sold, if you mention our name. 


The best in the house will be at 
your disposal; and you'll find it good. 


Hart Schaiiner ‘& Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
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hao Coumt the Pennies=By 


; ¥ the ques- ILLUSTRATED BYOCH eee WAL ET $5.00 a day. Old Jim 
| of the high Hart, Robert’s father 
it of living before him, also was a 
j Jaily settle- carpenter. In dollars 
| newspapers, and cents his yearly 
‘ll contrib- wage was less than his 


son’s; in buying power 
it was about the same. 
As happens rarely in 
American families, the 
two generations have 
reproduced equally. 
James Hart, Robert’s 
father, had four chil- 
dren, and Robert has 


{ pl : four. Nellie, the eldest 
4 ; E daughter, left high 
An ONE AY school in the middle of 
| e American me TUESDAY the second year to take 
aes not from a six-months course at 
it from the business college. She is 
desire for earning nine dollars a 
week as a stenographer. 

Amer- Bessie, aged sixteen, will 

ee with leave the high school 
—hence with her diploma next 

in the spring. She has bookish 
Insur- tendencies; the Harts 
ialism are hoping to send her 
believe that to normal school and 
d living, even make her a teacher. 
lest stand- Bobbie, aged twelve, 
isen faster Often the Whole Family Goes to the “‘Movies’’ and Harry, aged eight, 
jerage price are both in school, of 


course. From every 
point of view this is just an average American family; normal, affectionate, reasonably 
healthy, fairly happy, holding the aspirations and the prides that belong to the 
American. Robert Hart admires his children, cherishes his wife, votes according to 
his conscience and his lights, brings home his wages on Saturday night, goes to church 
on Sunday morning. 

Their native city has not yet come to tenement conditions. The Harts, like their 
parents, live in a small frame house measurably near the center of the city. Behold 
Robert Hart now, rising on a certain morning in late November and hurrying through 
his breakfast that he may reach the job by eight. His wife serves him and the children 
with a breakfast consisting of oatmeal, bread, coffee and eggs. James Hart, being 
practical rather than contemplative, has never matched these breakfasts of his with 
those he used to get from his mother when he was a boy. The eggs, for example. It is 
November; the price is high. In his father’s time eggs never appeared on the table 
during the period of winter scarcity. The modern family has them for breakfast at 
least three times a week all winter long. Also the oatmeal. It appears on the Hart 
table about twice a week. On the other mornings Mrs. Hart gives her family other 
breakfast foods—all variations, of course, upon prepared raw grains. Now Mrs. James 
Hart, Robert’s mother, also served cereals for breakfast. She had four staples—oats, 
rice, cornmeal and cracked wheat. These were bought in bulk from the barrel. The 
modern Harts buy all their cereals in packages. The manufacturers have introduced 
many appetizing variations on the plain raw cereal, and the Harts like them. Mrs. 


svages. We 

sthat, in the last analysis, this has come to pass because certain gentlemen of 
ass have got more than their due reward from the exploitation of industry 
resources. Yet these are but snap judgments. The question of the high 
s far too deep and wide for any one man, even a high economist, to settle. 
nittees and Government commissions must gather and sift data for 
before we shall have any clear light upon the subject. It goes down 

ndation of economics. 
is the policy of true enlightenment to yield your opponent every 
t, in order that you may hit him the harder when you reach the 
es. And none, rabid radical though he be, can deny with justice the 
n Mr. Hill’s epigram. We have become a nation of facile spenders. The 
-rich, with those easily won fortunes that come in an era of sudden 
| ion, have set the pace. No city of the world was ever so lavish, so 
4 so free with money, as New York—unless it be Chicago. The American 
| e and sport of the European innkeeper and tradesman. Since, socially 
S$ a democracy, since no one is held back from extravagance by the 
luxury unbefits his station of life, we find the so-called “upper middle” 
the rich, the salaried people imitating: the upper middle class, the 
tating the salaried people. A moderate-priced luxury of this year 
ity of the next; a fashion of last autumn has run its course by this 
2 richest stratum of society to the poorest. A dozen new tongues of 


in our ears the necessity for the latest luxury that has been put on 
zen new agencies of distribution bring even the bulkiest of these goods 
t town of our continental area. As a people, we have grown a little 
lomy, more than a little inclined to rank the man by his outward display 
nodernity. 
merete, or at least as concrete as possible, in discussing a subject that 
dby statistics. Let us visit in imagination the houses of a few exemplars. 
ie very foundation of wealth, let us take first the so-called working class. 
hink, pass over the very poorest stratum of that class. With such, wages 
ave always tended, toward the very lowest standard upon which life 
ined. We cannot study their use of the margin because they have no 
best to begin with such journeymen as printers, railroad employees, 
building trades. 
, A union carpenter, lives in an old city that has never achieved the 
population, but that still maintains itself in the first class. Call it 
Ndianapolis, Columbus or Louisville, as you prefer. Robert’s wages 
the fortunes of his union; in recent years they have run from $4.50 to 


Robert Hart, in buying as she does, pays not only ’for the raw product, but for the 
treatment in the factories, for the flavor. It is true that many of the prepared cereals 
are partly cooked at the factory and, therefore, require but little heat for their 
preparation. Nevertheless, a really clever housewife of the old school—the kind of 
housewife who does not exist, in this generation, outside of New England—had the 
art of economizing heat, of keeping every stovecover at work. She would have wiped 
away that margin. Somehow such a proceeding seems never to have occurred to 
the Harts. 

Four times a week the Robert Harts have fruit for breakfast. The James Harts 
never did that—the custom had not reached them. But Nellie Hart, at the age when 
a girl begins to look about and perceive her world, learned that fruit for breakfast is not 
only hygienic, but “‘swell.”’ Also Robert Hart tasted a grapefruit and liked it. Except 
for an occasional apple, the older Harts had fresh fruit only in summer and fall. Then 
it appeared at “supper.”” The Robert Harts have fresh fruit for “dinner” just as 
often as their parents had. The breakfast fruit—including expensive grapefruit and 
oranges in winter—is an extra. Mrs. Hart admits that this is an extravagance; but 
Robert likes it, the children like it, she likes it, and they must have it. {I might pick 
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out other little expensive changes in the Hart menu, had 
I time to dwell longer on that aspect of the subject. How- 
ever, I cannot forbear mentioning sugar. The staple sweet- 
ening of the older family was brown sugar in its crude 
state. Loose granulated or refined sugar was a luxury; 
they used it on berries, they brought it out for company. 
Now this refined white sugar is the staple; and the 
Robert Harts have gone a stage farther, for when they 
have company they sweeten the coffee or tea with molded 
lump sugar—a thing unknown to the James Harts in 
their day. It matters not that the crude sugar of thirty 
years ago is cheaper in dollars and cents than the refined 
sugar of today. We are not arguing in/the fluctuating 
unit of money, but in the stable units of the day’s labor 
and industrial processes. Molded sugar is more costly than 
loose sugar because of and by the cost of one major proc- 
ess; by the same measure is refined white sugar more 
costly than brown. 

Breakfast over, Robert Hart starts for the trolley car, 
after first giving his everyday suit a lick with the brush. 
Here at once we have two important differences. When 
his father’s job lay anywhere within reasonable distance of 
home he walked out and back. To any job beyond a 
radius of eight or ten blocks Robert Hart rides. He has 
reason for this: life is more full with him than it ever was 
with his father; he has more to do of evenings; he finds 
himself less energetic when he goes to his work in the 
morning. On a guess, James Hart parted with ten cents 
for carfare on less than a hundred working days of the 
year, his son on more than two hundred; and a hundred 
times ten cents is ten dollars. 


Old Economies Become Obsolete 


N EMINENT English actor, just arrived in America, 
was asked for his first impression. ‘‘The fact that 
your laborers all ride to work,” he said. ‘‘That more 
than anything else impressed upon me the lavishness of 
the United States.” 

As I have said, Robert Hart proceeds to work in his 
everyday suit. But for his dinner pail or an occasional 
tool you might think he was one of the office force. When 
he arrives at the job he will change to old clothes and 
overalls. His father traveled to and from the job in his 
working clothes. This is another item so small that it 
appears insignificant until we view it in the cold light of 
personal mathematics. The only true economist I know 
is a woman clerk, who manages to maintain herself with 
respectability on a salary of nine dollars a week. She has 
just taken a new job. ‘‘I had another offer,” she told me— 
“the same price and easier work. But to get there I had 
to transfer twice, and this place is on a direct carline.”’ 
‘‘A matter of time?” I asked. ‘‘No,” she said, “‘clothes. 
When I change cars getting up and sitting down take 
just so much wear out of my tailor suit.’”” Old Jim Hart, 
if the truth be known, wore that respectable everyday 
suit rather seldom. On weekdays he came home in his 
overalls, washed up and donned another outfit of old 
clothes which was good enough to wear about the house. 
His good suits lasted him three years on the average; his 
son’s a year and a half. All this is a concession to a higher 
standard of per- 
sonal appearance. 

While Robert 
Hart is proceeding 
to work, Mrs. Hart 
is getting the chil- 
dren away to school 
or to theshop and is 
beginning her daily 
domestic routine. 
First, she washes 
the dishes—with 
yellow laundry 
soap. Her mother, 
her husband’s 
mother, used soft 
soap, made or 
earned from the 
refuse of the skillets 
and the stove. 
That grease from 
the fried eggs, . 
which Mrs. Hart 
has just turned into 
the garbage can, 
would have gone 
into her mother’s 
or her grand- 
mother’s soap-fat 
kettle. Her grand- 
mother would have 
turned it into soft 
soap herself; her 
mother would have 
exchanged it with 
the ‘‘fat man” for 
yellow soap. The 


To Any Job Beyond a Radius of Eight or Ten 
Blocks Robert Hart Rides 


soap-kettle, as a part of domestic equipment, is 
about extinct. In asomewhat exhaustive inquiry 
into modern domestic methods I have discovered 
only one family that retains it—and that a well- 
to-do one. And soap-grease is not the only valu- 
able refuse that goes into Mrs. Hart’s garbage can. 
Every day she throws away something for which 
her mother would have found ause. Her mother 
had an axiom which Mrs. Hart has forgotten— 
“Watch the garbage pail and you don’t have to 
watch the pantry.” Indeed, there is scarcely a 
single small operation of Mrs. Hart’s household 
régime but suffers, by comparison from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, with the corresponding process 
in the older establishment. For example, she has 
just prepared to ‘“‘set’”? some bread. She used a 
cake of patent yeast. Her mother made her own 
yeast. Amoment later she lights a match to explore 
a dark closet. Her mother would have used a 
paper quill rolled in her spare moments from refuse 
wrappings or newspapers. Mrs. Hart’s mother and 
mother-in-law strove to make the one match which 
lighted the initial fire on a winter morning serve 
for every fire and every lamp that day. Old Jim 
Hart lighted his after-dinner pipe from the stove— 
did it by habit and instinct. That sheaf of paper 
quills neatly thrust into an ornamental quiver— 
where is it now? Gone with the soap-fat kettle 
and the ragbag into a limbo of things that were. 

Let us digress to point the moral. Being reading 
people, the Harts have always taken newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The woman’s page of the newspaper which came 
to old Jim Hart’s door was concerned mainly with these 
very household economies: ‘‘ How to make lampwicks from 
old hats,” ‘“‘How to turn merino dresses,’”’ ‘‘Hints about 
practical dyeing,’ ‘“‘The use of paper scraps’’—such arti- 
cles shared with descriptions of the latest fashions the 
honor of the first column, top. The Robert Harts take 
that same newspaper. Modified by the changing years to 
suit modern tastes, it still maintains its woman’s page. 
But now the leading articles—bar fashions—are ‘‘ Flossie 
Footlights’ Beauty Secrets,’ ‘‘ Leola Lorraine’s Advice to 
Lovers,” ‘Sophie Strongwoman’s Exercises for Health 
and Complexion.” 

If household economies are noticed it is only occasion- 
ally—in mere fillers at the bottoms of the columns. The 
same is true of Mrs. Hart’s fat, prosperous woman’s peri- 
odical. Page after page of fashions, of designs for new 
houses, of artistic interiors, of advice on cultivating mind 
and body and soul, and one small column, run occasionally 
through the advertising pages, of Household Hints. The 
art in editing a modern publication lies in giving the public 
what it wants; this change in editorial policy but reflects 
the desires of Mrs. Hart and her kind. 

It is Monday—washday. Mrs. Hart sorts the washing, 
separating the sheets, pillow-cases, towels, underwear, 
tablecloths and napkins from Mr. Hart’s shirts, collars, 
cuffs and those ‘‘fussy’’ white waists that Nellie herself 
has not the time or skill to wash. We are coming later to 
the uses which Nellie makes of her evenings. Presently the 
laundry-wagon comes and takes away this second heap. 
For Mrs. Hart, like all her neighbors, 
never thinks of doing stiff shirts and col- 
lars at home. The rough washing is all 
that she can manage. Including as it 
does the shirts and collars that Mr. Hart 
wears to and from work, the second pile 
makes a pretty penny in the household 
expense. However hard she may try, 
Mrs. Hart can scarcely hold down the 
bill to less than a dollar a week. The 
corresponding item cost the elder Mrs. 
Hart only the price of an occasional box 
of starch. 

Since it is washday Mrs. Hart gives 
the children a ‘“‘picked-up lunch” and 
makes Bessie and the boys wash the 
dishes. Shemanages, however, toscratch 
out a few minutes, while the kettle is 
boiling for dinner, to do some necessary 
mending. She takes up a pair of Harry’s 
breeches and sighs as sheruns a slit seam. 
The knees are about finished; the time 
approaches when Harry must have a new 
suit; and how Robert can manage it just 
now she for one cannot see. 
with such a crisis in the sartorial affairs 
of the juvenile Robert Hart, Mrs. James 
Hart would have behaved very differ- 
ently. She would have snipped out those 
knees, ruammaged through her ragbag for 
a piece of cloth which matched, and 
made a strong and neat patch. Mrs. 
Hart does not patch her children’s 
clothes—at the earnest request of the 
children. That battle was fought out 
long ago when Bobbie first went to school. 
She had patched a pair of his trousers. 


His Father Traveled to 
and From the Job in His 
Working Clothes 


Confronted ° 


He came home crying, 
little boys had “jg 
day. It appeared 
clothes wasn’t bei 
circles. The Har 
American spirit, 
dren to be as good ; 
children; and they } 
the modern way of 
children’s wishes, ; 
never did. Sopa 
more on theschool 
Hart, aged twelve, and 
aged eight. 

Indeed, there is hai 
in the wardrobe of the 
age American boys, 
an activity of their] 
not point the di 
this age and the p 
standard of living. } 
was the youngest of 
who appeared in t 
vals of two or thr 
the age of knickerb 
the age of long tro 
one new suit. That wa 
his confirmation. 
dressed in the cut-d 
his elders. One suit 
but which he wore without protest, came 
hand. It had been his father’s best. C 
nate the worn seams, it served its term 
for Brother Jim, Junior, who was in long tr 
it grew shiny Mrs. James Hart turned it 
a respectable short-trouser outfit for Brot 
was shooting up fast in this period; he ou 
upon, with a little alteration, it was bequ 
who wore it, patched and repatched, for a y 
children of this generation know not that proc 
thing they wear comes to them new. 


The Days of Copper:Armored Gur 


HE elder Mrs. Hart never bought stock 
children in their short-trouser or shor 
knitted them from the spun wool. She kn 
mittens and the big enveloping scarves 0 
which they wore in place of overcoats. 
were more substantial, they lasted longer, 
which the younger Mrs. Hart buys at the 
Mrs. James Hart darned the children’s st 
seemed sometimes that she replaced all the 
Mrs. Robert Hart never goes so far with her di 
is not a matter of indolence. As in the matte) 
it is a response to the wishes of the children. 
darned places become too conspicuous B 
feel that they are losing face with their play 
they are being ranked in public opinion y 
from the slum district. ; 
The consideration of stockings leads to she 
a great part of the summer months the ju 
Hart and his brothers, city dwellers th 
went barefoot. They liked it; and, since 
ing children did the same, none thought 
Bobby and Harry would lose much caste 
Punch was funny once—which happens 


foot Scotch gillie who had just stubbed his 
“Tt’s lucky,” he was saying, “that I hadnan 


the dead cuticle of oxen dearer than the I 
men; I but tell the news and let the reade 
editorial. The fact remains that this cust 
Hart family wrought a great saving in sho 
The children in that family wore thick, st 
or copper-toed boots. Shapeless, ugly th 
made for one purpose—to last. You cans 
shoes now, because there is no demand fe 
in ‘‘children’s lines” the makers sacrifice s 
and beauty; and in doing so they but fo 
taste. I think that I am not guessing extré 
I say that Bobbie Hart, at the age of twelve, 
cost his parents more for shoes than did I 
Senior, up to the time when he began to s) 

Any modern parent understands that 1 
are not everything in the expense of a mod 
if we knew all we should discover that the 
elder Hart family had very little above the 
necessity. Their pleasures sprang mail 
imaginations; their tools of play they it 
household lumber and refuse. Let us tak 
will put us all upon a common ground of e 
Robert Hart played the national game 
whenever the snow was off the ground, h 
string ball. The boys begged or stole 1 
wound it painfully about an improvis re. | 
they fell back on rags, which they tried t 4 
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For bats they generally used pieces of 
led into shape with their precious jackknives. 
reat while some playmate more lucky or more 
u n the rest appeared with a real twenty-five-cent 
ne walk” baseball. While it lasted, the owner 
*k of the walk. When some embryo Richardson 
ked it out of shape or burst its cover, the 
t with yarn. The Hart boys of this genera- 
ed with store baseballs ever since they 
catch and throw—at first ‘“five-centers,” 
advanced in skill he came finally to scorn 
eaper than a “Junior League,” which costs 
j2 cents or a dollar. So with bats. When 

tt played baseball Arthur Irwin had not yet 
i fingers and invented the baseball glove. If 
ed protection for their hands they begged 
from mothers, sisters or aunts. Now every 
jould shine in the game must have his fielding 
| eatcher’s mitt. Who pays? In the last analysis 
#. “Please give me a nickel,” “Please give me 
/-had Grandfather Jim Hart been faced by such 
js impulse would have been to answer with the 
jf his tongue or the hard side of his hand. But 
[rt listens, and when he feels it necessary to 
}9es so with a secret sense of regret. We give 
ren in this generation; we are more inclined 
wants and wishes, not only in necessities 
t tend to their certain improvement, but 
) nd frivolities. And baseball is only an instance 
3 the tendency. The Hart boys have in their 
nand better marbles than did their father or 

It is true that marbles are cheaper than they 
t forty years ago—but I am purposely ignor- 
ative cost of commodities. They eat more 
andy, which helps account for our increased 
umption of sugar. They have sat on the 
baseball games, whereas their father and 
aw their baseball through knotholes. They 
e theater a few times, to the moving-picture 
es. Almost any parent of middle age can 
ces with others from his own observation. 


le. 


» Harts. The children of old Jim Hart hung 
gs on Christmas Eve and whooped with 


t boys. Robert got a rubber ball and a 
| William, who had musical tastes, a mouth 
d somewhat larger book. Mrs. Hart filled out 
fat hat dollar with such items as toy trumpets 
canes. That was a red-letter Christmas for 
llr, the eldest. He got from his father and 
}7 of skates that cost $1.50. In all his ten years 
hat had ever happened to him. 

ristmas of 1911, as on many Christmases 
s had a tree. What with its trimmings 


ost money. Banked about it were presents 
at would have seemed great luxury to the 
older family. Bobbie got a sled—he has 
ough two pairs of skates—a baseball mask, 
Harry got, among 
In cold 


4 and small articles galore. 
an airgun and a rubber football. 


lothes Wasn’t Being Done 
in Their Circles 
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dollars and cents the parents paid nearly eight 
dollars for presents to the two boys, and this does 
not include gifts from Sister Nellie and various 
fond aunts. 

As for Mrs. Hart—but here I shall omit details. 
The mother of a growing working family is by 
the law of maternity the self-sacrificing member. 
She gets most of her joy in material things vicari- 
ously. It would be a shame to deny Mrs. Hart, 
even by inference, any comfort or luxury that she 
squeezes out of life. The cold fact remains, how- 
ever, that she does require more than did her 
mother. Let us pass on to the girls; they will 
better point our moral. How have the worldly 
circumstances of Nellie, aged nineteen, and Bessie, 
aged sixteen, compared with those of their mother 
and their aunts at corresponding ages? 

Aunt Amelia, now gone to her reward, was 
Robert Hart’s sole and elder sister. Up to the age 
of fifteen, when she left high school mid-course 
and went to work, Amelia wore in summer calico 
and gingham dresses and in winter a dress of 
exceedingly stout wool knownastibet. This fabric 
resembled cashmere, only that it was heavier and 
twilled on both sides. It was expensive—ignoring the 
comparative value of money, more expensive than the 
cashmere of today, since its manufacture involved more 
wool and more labor. But it was built to last. That dress 
was first fitted on her at the age of nine, and she wore it 
until she “‘went into long dresses” at fifteen. It was made 
to “let out’’—loose in the waist, wide-hemmed in the 
skirt. Every year her mother released a few tucks. That 
dress carried her through the higher grammar grades and 
as far as she went in high school. Also she wore it to 
Sunday-school. When she came home she took it off—or 
her parents knew the reason why—replaced it with an 
abandoned dress of her mother, cut down to a shapeless 
fit, and covered it with along apron. When she abandoned 
it for long dresses her mother gave it away to a cousin, 
who dyed it, turned it, and made it over for her own little 
girl’s second-best. Amelia, like her brothers, wore home- 
made stockings. As soon as she became old enough to use 
needles she knit her own in her spare time. In winter she 
wore home-knitted wool mittens on her hands, a home- 
knitted wool scarf about her neck. Until she went to work 
she knew not gloves for ornamental purposes. 

Aunt Amelia had her first really frivolous dress at 
fifteen, or just before she went to work. It was not 
used for a frivolous purpose however. Her people were 
Episcopalians, and it was her confirmation gown. 

Aunt Amelia, who had her two years in high school, 
went farther with education than most girls of her period 
and her circle. The high school was a luxury; now for 
people whose income is above the bare margin it is pretty 
nearly a necessity. 

In all the years of the not unhappy girlhood that pre- 
ceded her entrance into industry, Aunt Amelia experienced 
few boughten pleasures. Once every year there was a 
Sunday-school picnic. What small expense this involved 
was endured by the family on the ground that it was a con- 
tribution to the church. Just three times before she was 
fifteen she went to the theatér—in the gallery. There 
were a few birthday parties among the children of her circle. 
The sport consisted in parlor games; the refreshments 
were usually no more elaborate than cake and lemonade. 
As she grew older she picked up dancing in the parlors of 
her friends. The confirmation gown, made over a little for 
secular purposes, served 
for the first really formal 
dance. She did have one 
ornamental accomplish- 
ment, however—music. 
Her mother played; 
early in her married life 
Jim Hart had bought a 
piano—that mark of 
aristocracy among work- 
ing people—for his wife. 
Mrs. Hart gave Amelia 
her first lessons; a 
teacher polished her off 
a little; the rest Amelia 
picked up for herself. 
The music which went 
with the piano in 
Amelia’s time consisted 
of a book of exercises, 
the church hymnal, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2, a 
Compendium of Selec- 
tions that included such 
old-fashioned tunes as 
Silver Threads Among 
the Gold and Long, Long 
Ago, and the sheets that 
came with her mother’s 
woman’s magazine—no 
more than these. 


Robert Hart Tasted a Grapefruit 
and Liked It 


It has been a different story in nearly every detail with 
Nellie, now out at work, and Bessie, who is preparing for 
her graduation. Since they could run freely out-of-doors 
they have had on an average nearly one new dress a winter 
apiece, last year’s serving for second-best. Once or twice 
Mrs. Hart has cut down Nellie’s clothes for Bessie—in the 
face of a fierce protest to which Mrs. Hart eventually 
yielded. Their stockings have come ready-made from the 
store. arly in life they required and got certain luxuries 
of ornament, certain half-necessities, like hair-ribbons, 
cheap jewelry and gloves. Because of their insistence on 
pleasures common to their set, each has had what amounts 
to an irregular allowance since she was twelve. Nellie’s, 
of course, stopped when she went to work. This has served 
for candy, for an occasional visit to the theater and, in 
recent years, for moving-picture shows. Often the whole 
family goes to the ‘“‘movies”’ in winter or to an amusement 
park in summer, the expense coming from Mr. Hart’s 
pocket and standing apart.from the allowance. When, 
in her years of juvenile dependence, Aunt Amelia had 
candy it was the plain “‘bull’s-eye” or stick candy of child- 
hood. The Hart girls of today turn up their little noses 
at anything cheaper than chocolates. Both had their 
music lessons. But the old-time compendiums serve them 
nomore. They must keep up with the latest popular songs 
of the day. The accumulation of sheet music, bought at 
twenty-five or fifty cents the selection, makes a bale on 
the piano. The Hart girls are already scornful of the old 
square piano, bought second-hand when mother was a 
bride. . They long for an upright at least; and what they 
long for—within range of reason—they usually get. But 
that is not all. Instead of picking up their dancing, 
they learned it at a cheap but respectable dancing- 
school of the neighborhood. These are but items in the 
“advantages” which the Harts have given their daughters. 


The Girls’ Social Expenses 


RS. HART has made comment on the expense of edu- 

cating a daughter. There are more courses and trim- 
mings in the high school than in Aunt Amelia’s day, and 
consequently there is greater expense for books. And she 
overlooks, too, one tiny item—but the cost of living is made 
up of these tiny items. When Aunt Amelia worked her 
algebra or took notes on her Latin she used scratch paper— 
the wrappings from bundles or even the margins of news- 
papers. Also she cherished her pencils and wore them to 
the butt. It was just a matter of habit. Bessie, like Nellie 
before her, has cultivated other habits. She must have 
a fair sheet, and she thinks nothing of losing a pencil or so. 
Although she is an inconspicuous person enough, although 
she has never aspired to that sanctum of juvenile snobbery, 
the high-school sorority, Bessie has some inevitable social 
expenses which Aunt Amelia never knew in her high-school 
days. These include class parties, expeditions with the 
chorus club, and the like. The average high-school girl 
of Aunt Amelia’s day never had need for an evening dress 
until her graduation. Bessie has owned a simple party 
frock ever since her freshman year. When she is graduated 
she will need another. Graduation, as the Harts will learn 
to their cost next spring, calls for some other frills. The 
graduate must receive flowers, for example. The girl who 
got no flowers would ery her pretty eyes out. She must go 
to the hallin a carriage. Her parents and friends must give 
her presents. The girls display those presents to each 
other. Some have even gold watches and diamond rings 
and are much envied therefor. The girl who had no 
presents to show would feel—‘“‘well, like thirty cents,” 
Bessie says. None of these extra expenses was known 
when Aunt Amelia went to school. 

Nellie earns nine dollars a week, having worked up in 
four years from six. She pays a nominal two dollars a 
week for board at home, and is usually in debt to her 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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For the First Time a Great American Dining Room 
Was Selling to its Waiters Instead of to its Patrons 


T WAS the greatest hotel in the world! Even the guest 
|| from the other coast—the Atlantic—knew that. After 

it had served a notable public for twenty years, nobody 
thought of measuring for shrinkage an appraisal that 
undoubtedly was accurate the day the place opened. That 
estimate placed the Sharon, in amplitude and in magnifi- 
cence of furnishings and service, as without a peer. It 
remained the greatest hotel, just as the Ledger Building, 
across the street, continued to flaunt the proud boast, not 
to be disputed when the building received the tenants ten 
years before: ‘‘Only bronze clock tower in America!”’ 

The Sharon made one slow to question any extravagant 
statement in its praise. A Western Aladdin had rubbed 
the lamp to bring the hotel into existence—had rubbed 
again to give its atmosphere. A metropolis that doubled 
in the twenty years upheld the works of Aladdin. 

Every one of the thousand rooms contained an open fire- 
place, with a mantel cut from marble that would serve a 
sculptor. From mantel to ceiling the 
wall was a French plate mirror reflecting 
everything that went on in the room. On 
his way to the Western mines in search 
of fortune the dreamer had heard, in 
South America, of a forest that produced 
a wood like no other wood for hardness 
and polish. He sent men back to find 
the magical forest, to fell its trees and 
get them out to the sea to be shipped 
thousands of miles to the new city in the 
West, where they would be turned into 
furniture for his hotel. No table, bed or 
settle had a mate in any market of two 
continents. Twenty years after the open- 
ing banquet some of the original order of 
table silverware still lay in the chests 
unpacked. 

Mergen was chef from the beginning. 
The dreamer got him by going to Paris 
and asking if any king’s cook happened 
to be out of a job. He booked Mergen’s 
passage before asking him his figure, nor 
batted an eye when the chef, who had 
argued the policies while satisfying the 
palates of rulers, named a salary in keep- 
ing with his new employer’s assurance. 
Mergen had been general to many 
colonels, captains and “‘non-coms”’ of the 
kitchen. He brought with him a staff; 
and through the years others who had 
executed his orders in the posts of royal 
service drifted to America and out West 
to serve under him again where the 
bushes burgeoned with a crop of dollars. 
The Sharon cuisine began as a climax, 
which Mergen contrived to sustain. The 
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great one acknowledged the 
inspiration of clients with 
the means to indulge any 
appetite and a craving to 
learn all there was to know. 

However, it was to the atmosphere that pervaded its 
marble-flagged corridors, its huge lobby, its men’s grill, its 
ladies’ dining room, and the unique palm court roofed by 
glass seven stories above, into which carriages drove before 
the whole space was demanded by the divans and lounging 
chairs as large as beds—it was to an atmosphere that, like 
velvet hangings, shut it off from the other and outer 
world—that the Sharon owed its kind and degree of suc- 
cess. The dreamer made other men feel his dream: men 
felt it years after the dreamer’s career ended in the sweep- 
ing waters of the bay. In his hotel the dreamer caught the 
spirit of a gold surfeit such as no other coast of the country 
had known. His hospitality was a refinement of the gen- 
erosity, the daring, the extravagance, the visions of the 
race of lovable giants who came to tear open the ground 
where the gold was. Fashion that maintained a fine rigidity 
in its isolation came to the hotel as to its natural abiding 
place; the buds of the first generation in a new land were 
presented in the ballrooms in a show that would beggar 
the coronation splendors of a lesser European state. Mil- 
lionaire miners and then millionaire merchants loved to 
part their coattails and sink into the red plush of the huge 
seats in the court. The bar became the afternoon gather- 
ing place of brokers, lawyers, judges, politicians and 
statesmen; gigantic deals and state statutes had their 
inception in this gilded, curtained place. 

In the Sharon, tradition bred rules and laws—the 
stronger because unwritten. The new guest or the new 
servant made few mistakes. Everything in the Sharon 
was unmistakable; everything belonged; anybody who 
stayed over night would know how to act. Presidents, 
princes, oriental potentates with glittering retinues, the 
great ones of earth, fared this way at times, and each found 
himself contained without strain upon the walls or roof. 

A railroad president lodged here at the moment. That 
was why Laurie MacCallum sat in the palm court—not in 
one of the red, bedlike affairs, but in a stiff, hard chair likely 
to keep him reminded that he was not here for pleasure— 
and waited. His card had gone upstairs; and by-and-by, 
when the magnate found that he could spare the next 
seventeen minutes to one who represented nothing more 
important than the inquisitive interest of the general 
public, he would send the reporter a summons. 

An elderly negro, with brass buttons gleaming like gold 
and a chamois dustcloth, stopped by a palm and stared at 
the interviewer. The young man had a square face, with 
a forehead that rounded pleasingly; in the eyes were 
reflected the colors of the heather in autumn. Old Jackson 
shrewdly placed him as a Scotchman by the look of him 
and as a reporter by the pad in his coat pocket. The 
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“The Sharon Mote! Does Not Count the Leaves 
That Go initio ite Guest's Cup of Tea"’ 


negro’s mind leap 
the day he sa 
same chair 
Scot, with ps 
making notes 
about him, whom he afterward learned to be 
reporter named Robert Louis Stevenson. 
incident of years ago, Jackson went over 
Laurie’s neighborhood. He spoke to the 
Sharon was as full of guests as usual, he to 

“But it don’t seem to do no good somey 
son went on. ‘‘Today I heard the manage’ 
heirs of the estate that the dinin’-room se 
lar ten thousand dollars a month. Of co 
matter so much, ’cause the stores and offices 
front pays rent enough to cover the shortage 
always swearin’ they’1] keep the house up tot 
no matter what; but it’s kind o’ queer—a 

From where Laurie sat he could see the 
filled, even at ten-o’clock breakfast. Often, 
had come across from the Ledger office to 
in the great ladies’ dining room surrounded 
picture. His reply was addressed more to hi 
the communicative negro servant: 

“Yes, it is queer—if that is the word.” 

At midafternoon Laurie MacCallum stood a 
of the local room on the seventh floor of the] 
ing. He had tossed his interview with the 
dent upon the copy desk, and as he stood a 
looked across into the top-floor windows 
The reporter was in the half grip of a big 
taken form when old Jackson told him the § 
service was losing ten thousand a month; 
with him while the railroad president, wishi 
discussion of his plans for Western exte 
some detail of the system for stopping leaks 
waste that had made his company strong. 

Hodson, the city editor, passed through 

““What are you thinking, Scotty?”’ he as 

“T’m thinking the Sharon needs a bet 
system,’ was the spirited reply. 

‘All right; go over and teach ’em a be 
Hodson with his easy way of always encouragin 
scout who might be on the trail of something. 
your afternoon detail.” | 

MacCallum looked at the city editor and s 
was not laughing. “I wonder if I could make gi 
assignment!” he said. He walked out and 
the elevator as the only bronze clock boom 
Afterward it seemed to him that the clock h 
a farewell, for within an hour he had persua 
manager of the Sharon to take him into the ho 


To Laurie’s high desk in a corner of the me 
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iat no genuine loyalty cemented them to their 
eir employer. 

tie MacCallum had been in his post a week 
money the waiters turned in at the end of the 
j tallying with the total of the checks charged 
d not cover the full amount of food served 
esent all the waiters took in besides their 
the leak and how did it keep under cover? 
f the task of finding out. He would fol- 
s it came from the kitchen; and it was in 
attempting to follow—such of it as was 
‘the dining rooms that he ran against a 
sisted his efforts to fracture it. 

breeding atmosphere of the Sharon led many 
his breakfast in bed. A boy carried the 
y<itehen; a waiter carried a tray to the room. 
ased an exit called the service door. By a 
ld as the house itself, none but a waiter with a 
¢ or entered by this door—the manager himself 
yher way. The service door was in charge of 
Je of the captains, an Englishman who stood 
and wore a stolid mask that was deceptive. 
jlead countenance lay a critical knowledge of 


/ Callum, exercising his rights under an order 
jager that he be allowed to move about with- 
jice, started to follow a tray that looked too 
dr one bed-loving guest out through the serv- 
jien the waiter passed, Wickham, the English 
ja flesh-and-blood barrier across the doorway. 
im your arm!” commanded Laurie, rising to 
e even. 

n ontinued to stare straight over the top of the 


nmyourarm! I’m going through that door!”’ 
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id him the compliment of lowering his heavy 
ted upon his own; he did not lower his 
{captain and half a dozen waiters had heard 
|shing, their arms loaded with smoking dishes. 
sistant steward, who never broke the “‘no 
12 because he never held a match to the cigar 
4 veen his teeth, stood grinning. Laurie could 
élhe did not wish to. Conscious of the other’s 
ortions and resolved to risk no more than was 
y jlanned to strike up the captain’s arm and 
¢ before the Englishman could drive a blow. 
jen the cat through the stolid mask. As his 
¢ ap the arm that barred the doorway, the cap- 
bind seized him at the back; the left hand was 
n) place for a trick the big Englishman had 
| ohama, and in its execution Laurie Mac- 
ut to land upon his head several yards 
he did not do so was due to his quickness of 
‘powers of sheer physical resistance. He 
all-fours somewhat stunned and with the 
atof him. Wickham’s voice was booming in 
en interfering Jock! You had best stay in 
leand let men who know their business alone.” 
fan, the steward’s 
Zar in teeth, who 
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‘ x nimbleness that 
ailing waiters who 
1g out at Ryan’s 
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‘ham in the face and, 
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ill; but first he 
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at the wheel in the Chicago packing house—in the days 
when he was struggling for a foothold, so he could bring 
his widowed mother on from Glasgow—when his novice 
hands held back the wheel and the experienced workers 
cursed him in the name of the few extra cents he prevented 
them from earning. It was good now to remember that in 
the end he was helping the other workers, so they could 
keep up with the pace he set for the wheel. 

When Laurie entered the private office at the close of the 
day with report sheets in hand the manager said with a 
trace of meaning: 

‘I’m told you are a determined investigator. I granted 
your request to give you a place at the bottom and let you 
see if you could discover why the dining service isn’t on a 
profitable basis. Are you ready to tell me why my hotel 
does not pay?” 

Laurie claimed the manager’s full attention. 

“Tt does pay,” he said; ‘“‘the trouble is that it does not 
pay you!” 

“‘And how are you going to make it pay me?” asked the 
other with interest. 

“By putting in a checking system that will prevent graft 
to the last possible degree.”’ 

“No system could more than half cover the ground.” 

“Three-quarters, I figure it,” said Laurie MacCallum. 
“I hope to cover the other quarter by making graft a 
disgrace in the Sharon Hotel.” 

They were interrupted by the intrusion of an elderly 
man, Rogers, an inventor, who came to ask whether the 
manager would not change his mind and adopt in the 
kitchen the device he carried in his hands. 

“You see, you merely touch this knob and into the pot 
drops an exact measure of dry tea. Why, the thing ought 
to save you the fifty dollars I’m asking for it in a week!” 

“T repeat what I told you before,” said the manager 
tartly: ‘‘the Sharon Hotel does not count the leaves that 
go into its guest’s cup of tea.’ 

Laurie was examining the device. As the disappointed 
man turned to go, Laurie handed him a card bearing his 
address. 

“Call there tonight; I think I’d like to invest fifty 
dollars in your invention for my own amusement.” 

“That’s the most I ever knew a Scotchman to pay for 
amusement,’ commented the manager. ‘What marvel 
have you worked out in the way of a checking system that 
won’t step on its own feet in the first hour?”’ 

Though the manager looked his incredulity, his interest, 
and often his utter doubt, Laurie outlined the system he 
had evolved and then turned over and over in his mind 
for a flaw as he watched waiters, who were nothing short of 
artists in their line, serve meals de luxe to satisfied guests, 
who paid cheerfully sums which, it seemed to Laurie’s 
native insight, should make this dining service a gold mine. 

“The hotel,” Laurie said, “sells to the patrons and is 
robbed of its legitimate profit by the go-between. I wish 
to try out in the grill the experiment of selling, not to the 
patron but to the waiter. Let us lose sight of the patron 
after we have assured him the perfect serving of anything 
he orders. I turn the patron over to the waiter and I wish 
the waiter turned over to me. As the customer for what 
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we have to sell, I shall treat the waiter fairly and with con- 
sideration, and show an appreciation of volume of business 
by seeing that the captains allot the best stations to waiters 
who show themselves the best customers.” 

The checker moved out of the grill the following morning. 
He moved into a boxlike office set up outside the exit door 
of the kitchen, and on the counter in front of him he had 
filing spindles and boxes of small coin for making change. 
The new checking system had been explained to the twenty 
waiters whose work was in the grillroom through Verdon, 
the captain in charge; and when they paused at Laurie’s 
counter they cursed less vigorously than they might have 
done had they known he was the author of the innovation 
they regarded only in the light of a disaster. A man com- 
ing from the kitchen would lower his tray while Laurie 
noted the appetizing contents of the silver platters, bowls 
and pots, and scribbled a check at menu prices, placing the 
check on a spindle as the waiter spread the cash for the 
order upon the counter. For the first time a great American 
dining room was selling to its waiters instead of to its 
patrons, and for the first time in the history of the Sharon 
there was a certainty that the house would be paid for 
everything that went out of its kitchen. 

At noon, in the stone-flagged grillroom, where the only 
sounds were made by the guests themselves, many a man 
looked up at the silent waiter bending above his elbow 
and asked: ‘‘What’s happening round here?” The grill 
waiters spoke to each other in monosyllables as they 
brushed elbows in the aisles—the captains would permit no 
further conversation—yet every man of these twenty. who 
had served on two continents 
understood the situation that 
faced them all, and each regarded 
the day as the most precarious in 
his experience. The fact that 
they had no opportunity to cast 
reserve aside and speak freely to 
each other afforded the only hope 
—each man hoped that the day’s 
total receipts would not show an 
increase twenty times as great as 
the increase in his own returns! 

Laurie MacCallum stayed at 
his post until the guests who pre- 
ferred to dine in the grill had 
been served. The manager, won- 
dering why the checker had not 
come to the office to report, came 
to the checker’s desk. The grill 
waiters noted his entrance, broke 
the rules and held a hasty con- 
ference in a corner of the grill- 
room. They called Verdon, the 
captain, who summoned Reynor, 
In another minute the head 
waiter stood before the manager, 
who was watching the checker 
briskly totaling his receipts for 
the day, to announce with sup- 
pressed excitement that each of 
the twenty waiters wished to quit 
without notice and to be paid off. 

The manager was staggered. 

“What does this mean?” he 
demanded. 

“Tt means,” said Laurie, so 
softly that Reynor did not hear, 
“that the receipts from the grill 
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today are one hundred and fifty dollars more than on any 
other weekday since I have been here, and these men are 
afraid we will prosecute them for robbery!” Raising his 
voice, he added: “‘ We can get along without these men.” 

“What!” cried the waiting Reynor. ‘Permit to resign 
and go away the twenty picked men of my service? The 
men who serve the guest from any country of Europe in 
his own style and in his own language? Let go these 
graduates of my college for waiters? Parbleu! This 
checker—this Jock—he does not know what he says. No!” 

The loud tones brought the men under discussion 
timidly to the back of their chief, perhaps hoping to gather 
from his words courage to demand that they be cleared and 
reinstated. Behind them came the captains, among them 
the giant Wickham, a student of the languages, who gave 
no sign that in spite of his stolid mask he had the agility 
ofacat. Waiters from the ladies’ dining rooms, their trays 
piled high, paused &n the fringe to watch a crisis that was 
likely to have almost as much significance for them as for 
their fellows of the grill. 

Laurie glanced at the manager, but before their eyes 
met he had begun to speak, lifting his voice so that all 
might hear. 

“These twenty men are going away,” he said, “not 
because the hotel is suffering from any sense of injury, but 
because it has been proved that these men are not worthy 
to serve in the Sharon.”’ 

“And what of the gentlemen’s grillroom?”’ cried Reynor, 
almost beside himself at what seemed like the crumbling 
of the whole institution of service he had spent years in 
building up. ‘‘ How shall the grillroom run tomorrow?” 

Laurie MacCallum answered briskly: ‘The grillroom 
will run witha staff that we will organize tonight—at once.” 


ihe Mouse Scratches the Lion’s Back; the Lion Scratches 


Stout. ‘‘When you are coming to compare 
Johnsonhurst mit Burgess Park it’s already 
a molehill to a mountain.” 

“Burgess Park ain’t such high ground neither,” 
Elkan Lubliner retorted. ‘‘ Max Kovner says he 
lives out there on Linden Boulevard three months 
only and he gets full up with malaria something 
terrible!” 

“Malaria we ain’t got it in Burgess Park!” 
Louis declared. “I am living there now six years, 
Elkan, and I never bought so much as a two-grain 
quinine pill. Furthermore, Elkan, Kovner’s ma- 
laria you could catch in Denver, Colorado, or on 
an ocean steamer, y’understand; because, with a 
lowlife bum like Max Kovner, which he sits up 
till all hours of the night—a drinker and a gam- 
bler, understand me—you don’t got to be a pro- 
fessor exactly to diagonize his trouble. It ain’t 
malaria, Elkan, it’s Katzenjammer!” 

“But my Yetta is stuck on Johnsonhurst,”’ 
Elkan protested, ‘‘and she already makes up her 
mind we would move out there.” 

“That was just the way with my wife,’”’ Louis 
said. ‘For six months she is crying all the time 
Ogden Estates; and if I would listen to her, Elkan, 
and bought out there, y’understand, instead we 
would be turning down offers on our house at an 
advance of twenty per cent on the price we paid 
for it, we would be considering letting the prop- 
erty go under foreclosure! You ought to see that 
place Ogden Estates nowadays, Elkan—nothing 
but a bunch of Italieners lives there.” 

“But ” Elkan began. 

“Another thing,” Louis Stout broke in: “Out 
in Johnsonhurst what kind of society do you got? 
Moe Rabiner lives there, and Marks Pasinsky 
lives there—and Gott weiss wer noch. My partner, 
Mr. Flugel, is approached the other day with an 
offer of some property in Johnsonhurst, and I was 
really in favor he should take it up; but he says 
to me, ‘Louis,’ he says, ‘a place where such peo- 
ple lives like Pasinsky and Rabiner I wouldn’t 
touch at all!’ And he was right, Elkan. Sales- 
men and designers only lives in Johnsonhurst; 
while out in Burgess Park we got a nice class of 
people living, Elkan. You know J. Kamin, of the 
Lee Prin-temps, Pittsburgh?” 

“Used to was one of our best customers,’’ Philip 
Scheikowitz replied, “though he passed us up last 
year.” 

“His sister, Mrs. Benno Ortelsburg, lives one 
house by the other with me,” Louis went on. 
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“Mon Dieu!” said Reynor. “‘By what power, pray, 
will you enable a new staff from the other dining rooms to 
run the grillroom as it should be run?”’ 

Laurie let his gaze travel round the tense group that 
surged up to his desk until it rested upon the immobile face 
that lifted above the heads of the men in front—the face of 
the Englishman, the captain. 

“We shall leave that to Wickham,”’’ he replied. 
Wickham will be in charge.” 

“Oh, sir ” exclaimed Wickham; then, catching 
himself, he remained silent and attentive, like the perfect 
servant he was. 


“Mr 


Down in the basement of the Sharon Hotel, occupying 
nearly all of the lowest floor, was the heart of the great 
establishment—the storeroom. The place was fragrant 
with spices, with pleasantly blended aromas that might not 
be analyzed. Those who worked there lived in an odor of 
sanctity that rose from the tins, crates, hampers, bags, 
bales and mysterious and puzzling containers from over- 
seas, and from the knowledge that here was gathered what 
was in several respects the rarest and most aristocratic col- 
lection of edible products to be found. It gave pleasure to 
the most stunted imagination to move down the long, cool 
aisles walled with the shelved cream of the world’s foods. 
It was a shivery satisfaction to slip into the refrigerators 
and regard the choicest and most juicy of meats on the 
hooks. The ice-boxes were always full of papayas, 
plantains, mangoes, alligator pears and other fruits from 
Hawaii, the South Seas and the Tropics. Here were 
clusters of purple grapes that had come in barrels of ground 
cork from Spain. The wine cellars—caverns of cool 
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choicest products of Old World vintners ¢ 
native sweet and dry that spoke a pride 
vineyards of this Western sunland. 

When success had crowned his own and 
efforts to prove the worth of the new ch 
the grillroom and then in the ladies’ dining 
loss of fewer good waiters than he had fe 
MacCallum was able to leave an assistant to 
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attention quietly to the storeroom. 
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said to him, ‘‘though you will find nothing the 
change. The buyers are honest and careful 
Sharon tradition that they are not to stint, 7 
best and we are willing to pay for it.” 

Erie Christiansen read the note La 
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whiskered viking who ruled over the spiri 
in the storeroom Valhalla. He was master 
governor of the outflow, and his healthy. 
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s, Elkan!” Scheikowitz exclaimed. ‘‘No one 
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“Not on a fine day like this you wouldn’t,’” Kamin 
protested; “‘because once you get out to Burgess Park you 
ain’t in such a hurry to come back. I wish we would got 
such a place near Pittsburgh, Mrs. Lubliner. I bet yer 
I would quick move out there. Thesmoke gets worser and 
worser in Pittsburgh; in fact, it’s so nowadays we couldn’t 
sell a garment in pastel shades.”’ 

“Well, we got plenty blacks, navy blues, Copenhagen 
blues and brown in our spring line, Mr. Kamin,” Elkan 
said; and therewith he commenced so graphically to cata- 
logue Polatkin, Scheikowitz & Company’s new stock that, 
by the time the train drew into Burgess Park, Kamin was 
making figures on the back of an envelope in an effort to 
convince Elkan that his prices were all wrong. 

“But, anyhow,’’ Kamin said, as they parted in front of 
the Ortelsburgs’ colonial residence, ‘‘I will see you in the 
store tomorrow morning sure.”’ 

““You’ll see me before then, because me and Yetta is 
coming round this afternoon sure—ain’t we, Yetta?” 

Mrs. Lubliner nodded, for her good humor had been 
restored by Elkan’s splendid exhibition of salesmanship. 


Ke) 


“T got to get rid of a whole lot of garments to make a 
couple thousand dollars, Barney,’”’ Kamin said; ‘and, 
anyhow, if you sell a house for eighteen thousand dollars 
which it cost you thirteen-five you would be making a 
little more as four thousand dollars.” 

“Sure I would,’”’ Glaubmann replied; “‘aber the people 
which buys green-goods and gold bricks ain’t investing 
in eighteen-thousand-dollar propositions! Such yokels 
you could only interest in hundred-dollar lots between 
high and low water on some of them Jersey sandbars.”’ 

“There is all kinds of come-ons, Barney,’’ Joe said, 
“and the biggest one, understand me, is the business man 
who is willing to be played for a sucker, so as he can hold 
his customers’ trade.” 


“You got the proper real-estate spirit, Joe,”” Benno 
declared, as he returned with the cards and chips. ‘‘ You 
don’t allow the ground to grow under your feet. Just at 


present, though, we are going to spiel a little pinocle and 
we would talk business afterward.”’ 

“Real estate ain’t business,’’ Kamin retorted. ‘It’s a 

game like pinocle; and I got a little Jack of Diamonds and 

Queen of Spades coming round 

here in a few minutes which I 
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4 wled his disappointment. 

te quainted with Mrs. Lubliner?”’ Elkan said. 
0 meetcher,”” Kamin murmured. 
stiffly and Elkan hastened to make con- 
y of relieving Mr. Kamin’s embarrassment. 
an early spring the way people is going to 
such crowds,” he said. 
Kamin rejoined emphatically. ‘I arrived 
two weeks ahead of my schedule, because 
0 do my buying now or lose a lot of early 


een in town long?’’ Elkan asked. 
morning,’’ Kamin answered; ‘‘and I am 
0 eat dinner with my sister, Mrs. Ortelsburg. 
Burgess Park.”’ 

” Elkan exclaimed. ‘We ourselves are 
Park—to visit a friend.” 

,”’ Yetta corrected. 

could also be a friend,’’ Kamin declared, 
$ a good customer.” 
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it, from Flugel & Stout?’’ Kamin cried. 
1 Benno Ortelsburg is like brothers already! 
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iccount every Sunday afternoon Louis plays 
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would be going home right after dinner, 
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“*Once and for Ali, Either You Would Fix That Plumbing and Do That Painting,or I Would Move Out”’ 


“This afternoon is something else again,’’ Kamin said, 
“because a feller which tries to mix pinocle with business 
is apt to overplay his hand in both games.” 

nu 

O, JOE; you’re wrong,” Benno Ortelsburg said to 
his brother-in-law, Joseph Kamin, as they sipped 
their after-dinner coffee in the Ortelsburg library that day. 
“Tt wouldn’t be taking advantage of the feller at all. You 
say yourself he tries to sell goods to you on the car already. 
Why shouldn’t we try to sell Glaubmann’s house to him 
while he’s down here? And we’ll split the commission half 

and half.” 

Kamin hesitated before replying. 

“Tn business, Joe—it’s Esau’s fable of the lion and the 
mouse every time!” Ortelsburg continued. ‘‘The mouse 
scratches the lion’s back and the lion scratches the mouse’s 
back! Ain’t it?” 

“But you know so well as I do, Benno, that Glaub- 
mann’s house on Linden Boulevard ain’t worth no eighteen 
thousand dollars,’’ Kamin said. 

“Why ain’t it?” Benno retorted. ‘‘Glaubmann’s 
Linden Boulevard house is precisely the same house as 
this, built from the same plans and everything—and this 
house costs me thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
Suburban real estate is worth just so much as you can get 
some sucker to pay for it, Joe. So I guess I better get the 
cards and chips ready, because [ see Glaubmann coming 
up the street now.” 

A moment later Glaubmann entered the library and 
greeted Kamin uproariously. 

“Hello, Joe!” he cried. ‘‘How’s the drygoods business 
in Pittsburgh?” 

“Not so good as the real-estate business in Burgess Park, 
Barney,’’ Kamin replied. ‘They tell me you are selling 
houses hand over fist.” 

““Yow—hand over fist!” Barnett cried. “If I carry a 
house six months and sell it at a couple thousand dollars’ 
profit, what is it?” 


would like to meld.” 

“Now youare talking poetry,” 
Barnett said. 

“Take it from me, Barney,” 
Benno Ortelsburg interrupted, 
“this ain’t no poetry. It’s a 
fact; and if you could see your 
way clear to pay a thousand dol- 
lars’ commission, y’understand, 
me and Joe is got a customer for 
your Linden Boulevard house at 
eighteen thousand dollars.”’ 

“Jokes you are making me!” 
Barnett cried. ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
drink so much schnapps after 
dinner, Benno, because I could 
as much get eighteen thousand 
for that Linden Boulevard house 
as I would pay you a thousand 
dollars commission if I got it.” 

“You ain’t paying me the 
thousand dollars,’’ Benno pro- 
tested. “‘Don’t you suppose 
Joe’s got a look-in here?” 

‘‘And furthermore,” Joe said, 
“vou also got Louis Stout to con- 
sider. If you think Louis Stout 
is going to sit by and see a com- 
mission walk past him, Benno, 
you are making a big mistake.” 

“T’m willing we should give 
Louis a hundred or so,’’ Benno 
agreed. “‘We got to remember 
Louis is a customer of his also.”’ 

““A customer of who’s?”’ Bar- 
nett asked, as the door bell rang. 

“Stiegen!’’ Benno hissed; and a moment later he 
ushered Elkan and Yetta into the library, while Mr. Stout 
brought up the rear. 

Benno cleared his throat preparatory to introducing 
the newcomers, but Louis Stout brushed hastily past him. 

“Mr. Glaubmann,” Louis said, ‘‘this is my friend, 
Elkan Lubliner.”’ 

“And you forget Mrs. Lubliner,”’ cried Mrs. Ortelsburg, 
who had hurried downstairs at the sound of voices in the 
hall. “I’m Mrs. Ortelsburg,’’ she continued, turning to 
Yetta. ‘‘Won’t you come upstairs and take your things 
off?” 

“Elkan,” Louis Stout continued, ‘‘you better go along 
with her. I want you to see what an elegant lot of clothes- 
closets they got upstairs. You know most houses is 
designed by archytecks which all they are trying to do is to 
save money for the builder. Aber this archyteck was an 
exception. The way he figures it he tries to build the house 
to please the women, mit lots of closet room, and—excuse 
me, ladies—to hell with the expense! I’ll go upstairs with 
you and show you what I mean.” 

Benno frowned angrily. 

‘“’Tain’t necessary, Louis,” he said. 
would show him.” 

He drew forward chairs; and, after Elkan and Yetta had 
followed Mrs. Ortelsburg upstairs, he closed the library door. 

““Couldn’t I introduce people in my own house, Stout?”’ 
he demanded. 

Louis Stout shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘Tf ycu mean as a matter of ettykit—yes,”’ he retorted; 
“aber if it’s a real-estate transaction—no. When I bring 
a customer to Mr. Glaubmann for his Linden Boulevard 
house, Ortelsburg, I do the introducing myself, which after- 
ward I don’t want no broker to claim he earned the com- 
mission byintroducing the customer first—understand me?”’ 

He seated himself and smiled calmly at Kamin, Glaub- 
mann and his host. 

“T ain’t living in the country for my health exactly,” he 
declared, “‘and don’t you forget it.” 


“Mrs. Ortelsburg 
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“‘Where’s your written authorization from the owner?” 
Ortelsburg demanded, raising a familiar point of real- 
estate brokerage law; and Stout tapped his breast pocket. 

“Six months ago already,” Stout replied, “‘Mr. Glaub- 
mann writes me if I hear of a customer for his house he 
would protect me, and I got the letter here in my pocket. 
Ain’t that right, Mr. Glaubmann?”’ 

Glaubmann had walked toward the window and was 
looking out upon the budding white poplars that spread 
their branches at a height of six feet above the sidewalks 
of Burgess Park. He nodded in confirmation of Louis’ 
statement; and as he did so a short, stout person, who 
was proceeding hurriedly down the street in the direction 
of the station, paused in front of the Ortelsburg residence. 
A moment later he rang the bell and Ortelsburg himself 
opened the door. 

“Nu, Mr. Kovner!”’ he said. 
you?” 

“Mr. Glaubmann just nods to me out of your window,” 
Max Kovyner replied, ‘‘and I thought he wants to speak 
to me.” 

Benno returned to the library with Max at his heels. 

“Do you want to speak to Mr. Kovner, Glaubmann?”’ 
he asked, and Glaubmann started perceptibly. During 
the months of Max Kovyner’s tenancy Glaubmann had 
not only refrained from visiting his Linden Boulevard 
house, but he had also performed feats of disappear- 
ance resembling Indian warfare in his efforts to avoid 
Max Kovner on the streets of Burgess Park. All this 
was the result of Max Koyner’s taking possession of the 
Linden Boulevard house upon Glaubmann’s agreement to 
make necessary plumbing repairs and to paint and re- 
paper the living rooms; and Glaubmann’s complete breach 
of this agreement was reflected in the truculency of Max 
Kovner’s manner as he entered the Ortelsburg library. 

“Maybe Glaubmann don’t want to 
speak to me,” he cried, ‘“‘but I want to 
speak to him, and in the presence of you 
gentlemen here also.” 

He banged Ortelsburg’s library table 
with his clenched fist. 

“Once and for all, Mr. Glaubmann,”’ 
he said, ‘‘either you would fix that plumb- 
ing and do that painting, understand me, 
or I would move out of your Linden 
Boulevard house the first of next month 
sure!” 

Glaubmann received this ultimatum 
with a defiant grin. 

““Schmooes, Kovner,” he said, “you 
wouldn’t do nothing of the kind! You 
got mit me a verbal lease for one year in 
the presence of my wife, your wife and 
a couple of other people which the names 
I forget.” 

“‘And how about the repairs?”’ Kovner 
demanded. 

“If you seen the house needs repairs 
and you go into possession anyhow,” 
Glaubmann retorted, ‘‘you waive the re- 
pairs, because the agreement to repair 
merges in the lease. That’s what Kent 
J. Goldstein, my lawyer, says, Kovner; 
and ask any other lawyer, Kovner, and 
he could tell you the same.” 

“So,”’ Kovner exclaimed, “‘I am stuck 
with that rotten house for a year! Is 
that the idee?”’ 

Glaubmann nodded. 

“All right, Mr. Glaubmann,”’ Kovner 
concluded. ‘You are here in a strange 
house to me and I couldn’t do nothing; 
but I am coming over to your office tomorrow, and if I got 
to sit there all day, understand me, we would settle this 
thing up.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Ortelsburg interrupted. ‘‘When you 
got real-estate business with Glaubmann, Mr. Kovner, his 
office is the right place to see him. Aber here is a private 
house and Sunday, Mr. Kovner, and we ain’t doing no 
real-estate business here. So, if you got a pressing en- 
gagement somewheres else, Mr. Kovner, don’t let me 
hurry you.” 

He opened the library door, and with a final glare at his 
landlord Max passed slowly out. 

“That’s a dangerous feller,’ Glaubmann said as _ his 
tenant banged the street door behind him. ‘‘ He goes into 
possession for one year without a written lease containing 
a covenant for repairs by the landlord, y’understand, and 
now he wants to blame me for it! Honestly, the way some 
people acts so unreasonable, Kamin, it’s enough to sicken 
me with the real-estate business!” 

Kamin nodded sympathetically, but Louis Stout made 
an impatient gesture by way of bringing the conversation 
back to its original theme. 

“That ain’t here or there,” he declared. “The point is 
I am fetching you a customer for your Linden Boulevard 
house, Glaubmann, and I want this here matter of the 
commission settled right away.” 


“What could I do for 
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Ortelsburg rose to his feet as a shuffling on the stairs 
announced the descent of his guests. 

““Commissions we would talk about afterward,” he said. 
“First let us sell the house.” 


qr 


N BENNO ORTELSBURG’S ripe experience there 

were as many methods of selling suburban residences 
as there were residences for sale; and, like the born sales- 
man he was, he realized that each transaction possessed its 
individual obstacles, to be overcome by no hard-and-fast 
rules of salesmanship. Thus he quickly divined that who- 
ever sought to sell Elkan a residence in Burgess Park must 
first convince Yetta, and he proceeded immediately to 
apportion the chips for a five-handed game of auction 
pinocle, leaving Yetta to be entertained by his wife. Mrs. 
Ortelsburg’s powers of persuasion in the matter of subur- 
ban property were second only to her husband’s, and the 
game had not proceeded very far when Benno looked into 
the adjoining room and observed with satisfaction that 


Yetta was listening open-mouthed to Mrs. Ortelsburg’s- 


fascinating narrative of life in Burgess Park. 

“Forty hens we got it,’’ she declared; ‘‘and this month 
alone they are laying on us every day a dozen eggs—some 
days ten, or nine at the least. Then, of course, if we want 
a little fricassee once in a while we could do that also.” 

*“How do you do when you are getting all of a sudden 
company?” Yetta asked. ‘“‘I didn’t see no delicatessen 
store round here.” 

“You didn’t!’”’ Mrs. Ortelsburg exclaimed. ‘“‘Why, 
right behind the depot is Mrs. J. Kaplan’s a delicatessen 
store, which I am only saying to her yesterday, ‘Mrs. 
Kaplan,’ I says, ‘how do you got all the time such fresh, 
nice smoke-tongue here?’ And she says, ‘It’s the coun- 
try air,’ she says, ‘which any one could see; not alone 


“‘Say, Lookyhere, Who is Going to Live in This House — You Oder Me?”’ 


smoke-tongue keeps fresh, aber my daughter also, when she 
comes down here,’ she says, ‘she is pale like anything—and 
look at her now!’ And it’s a fact, Mrs. Lubliner, the 
daughter did look sick, and today yet she’s got a com- 
plexion fresh like a tomato already. That’ s what Burgess 
Park done for her!” 

“But don’t you got difficulty keeping a girl, Mrs. 
Ortelsburg?”’ Yetta inquired. 

“Difficulty!’”’ Mrs. Ortelsburg cried. ‘“‘Why, just let 
me show you my kitchen. The girls love it here. In the 
first place, we are only twenty minutes from Coney Island; 
and, in the second place, with all the eggs which we got it, 
they could always entertain their fellers here in such a fine, 
big kitchen, which I am telling my girl, Lena: ‘So long as 
you give ’em omelets or fried eggs mit fat, Lena, I don’t 
care how many eggs you use—aber butter is butter in 
Burgess Park oder Harlem.’” 

In this vein Mrs. Ortelsburg continued for more than 
an hour, while she conducted Yetta to the kitchen and 
cellar and back again to the bedrooms abovestairs, until 
she decided that sufficient interest had been aroused to 
justify the more robust method of her husband. She 
therefore returned to the library, and therewith began 
for Benno Ortelsburg the real business of the afternoon. 

“Well, boys,” he said, ‘I guess we would quit pinocle 
for a while and join the ladies.” 


He chose for this announcement a moment wh 
chips showed a profit of five dollars; and as, i 
of banker, he adjusted the losses of the oth 
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of Burgess Park, he concluded stacking up 
turned to Mrs. Lubliner. ; 

“Yes, Mrs. Lubliner,” he continued with 
smile, ‘if you. wouldn’t persuade your hus 
out to Burgess Park, understand me, I shall 
you don’t like our house here at all.” 

“But. I do like your house!” Yetta pro 

“T should hope so,’”” Benno continued, “on 
would be a poor compliment to a lot of people w 
easy be good customers of your husband. 
this house was decorated by Robitscher, 
pany, which Robitscher lives across the 
and his wife is Joel Ribnik’s—the Me 
Drygoods Company’s—a sister already.” 

“You don’t tell me!’’ Yetta murmured. 

“And Joel is staying with ’em right now,” B 
on. “Furthermore, we got our furniture 
Sig Tarnowitz, which he lives a couple of do 
here—also got relatives in the retail drygoo 
the name Tarnowitz-Wi 
Company. The brother, 
witz, is eating dinner wi 

“Tt’s a regular buyers’ 
to speak,”’ Louis Stout sa 
Kamin nodded. 

““Tell you what you 
Joseph suggested. “Get Tan 
Ribnik to come over here. I: 
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resounding blow. 
“That’s a great idee!’ 
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“The plumbing would be fixed so good as 
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I) Ikan, ” he said, ‘‘you done a good job when you 
1 buy that house.” 
si decided to buy the house? Who says I decided 
house?” Elkan cried. 
in in did,” Polatkin explained. “He was here by 
eo eight already; and not alone J. Kamin was 
vel Ribnik and Julius Tarnowitz comes in also. 
mz and me has been on the jump, I bet yer; in 
Owitz is in there now with J. Kamin and 
Fi “Between ’em, those fellers has picked out four 
lollars” goods.” 
a oked at his partner in unfeigned astonishment. 
(1 ” he said. 
a” Polatkin continued. “He makes a selec- 
n> hundred dollars’ goods—among ’em a couple 
} hem styles 2040 and 2041. He says he is 
‘in half an hour, on account he’s got an 
ith a brother-in-law of his.” 
' e Robitscher?’’ Elkan asked. 
feller,” Polatkin answered. “‘Ribnik says 
Nn i¢ Robitscher the decorations from the house 
hg 
mean I promised him the decorations from 
buying?” Elkan exclaimed in anguished 
first place, I ain’t promised him nothing of 
, in the second place, I ain’t even bought the 


if 


I) 
a 
ish 


q 
a” 


will be fixed up all right,’ Polatkin replied, 
Glaubmann rings up half an hour ago, and 
© soon as we need him and the lawyer we 
one for ’em.”’ 
terval Elkan choked with rage. 
here, Mr. Polatkin,” he sputtered at last, 
g to live in this house—you oder me?” 
g to live in the house, Elkan,’”’ Polatkin 
use me I don’t need a house. I already 
3, Elkan, and I ain’t twins exactly; and also 
318 very plain about it, Elkan, which they told 
ikowitz up and down, that if you wouldn’t 
1 ney wouldn’t confirm us the orders.” 
sture Schiekowitz entered the office. From 
f the showroom he had observed the dis- 
en Elkan and his partner; and he had 
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“‘Goldstein,is it Assault That Some One Paints 
You From Head to Foot With Caicimine?’’ 


entirely deserted his prospective cus- 
tomers to aid in Elkan’s coercion. 

“Polatkin is right, Elkan!” he cried. 
“You got to consider Louis Stout also. 
Kamin said he would never forgive us 
if the deal didn’t go through.” 

Elkan bit his lips irresolutely. 

“T don’t see what you are hesitating 
about,” Polatkin went on. ‘“‘ Yetta likes 
the house—ain’t it?” 

“She’s crazy about it,’’ Elkan admitted. 

“Then what’s the use talking?’ Schei- 
kowitz declared; and he glanced anxiously 
toward Tarnowitz and Kamin, who were 
holding a whispered conference in the 
showroom. “lLet’s make an end and get 
the thing over. Telephone this here Glaub- 
mann he should come right over with 
Ortelsburg and the lawyer.” 

“But ain’t I going to have no lawyer 
neither?” Elkan demanded. 

“Sure you are,’ Scheikowitz replied. 
“T took a chance, Elkan, and I tele- 
phoned Henry D. Feldman half an hour 
since already. He says he would send 
up one of his assistants, Mr. Harvey J. 
Sugarberg, right away.”’ 


Iv 


HEN it came to drawing a real- 

estate contract there existed for Kent 
J. Goldstein no incongruities of time and 
place. Kent was the veteran of a dozen real-estate booms, 
during which he had drafted agreements at all hours of 
the day and night, improvising as his office the back 
room of a liquor saloon or the cigar counter of a barber 
shop; and, in default of any other writing material, he 
was quite prepared to tattoo a brief though binding agree- 
ment with gunpowder on the skin of the vendor’s back. 

Thus the transaction between Glaubmann and Elkan 
Lubliner presented no difficulties to Kent J. Goldstein; 
and he handled the details with such care and dispatch 
that the contract was nearly finished before Harvey J. 
Sugarberg remembered the instructions of his principal. 
As attorney for the buyer, it was Henry D. Feldman’s 
practice to see that the contract of sale provided every 
opportunity for his client lawfully to avoid taking title, 
should he desire for any reason, lawful or unlawful, to 
back out; and this rule of his principal occurred to Harvey 
just as he and Goldstein were writing the clause relating to 
incumbrances. 

“The premises are to be conveyed free and clear of all 
incumbrances,’’ Kent read aloud, “‘except the mortgage 
and covenant against nuisances above described and the 
present tenancies of said premises.”’ 

He had brought with him two blank forms of agreement; 
and as he filled in the blanks on one of them he read aloud 
what he was writing and Harvey Sugarberg inserted the 
same clause in the other. Up to this juncture Harvey 
had taken Kent’s dictation with such remarkable docility 
that Elkan and his partners had frequently exchanged 
disquieting glances, and they were correspondingly elated 
when Harvey at length balked. 

“One moment, Mr. Goldstein,” he said—and, but for a 
slight nervousness, he reproduced with histrionic accuracy 
the tone and gesture of his employer—‘‘as locum tenens for 
my principal I must decline to insert the phrase, ‘and the 
present tenancies of said premises.’”’ 

Kent wasted no time in forensic dispute when engaged 
in a real-estate transaction, though, if necessary, he could 
make kindling of the strongest rail that ever graced the 
front of a jury-box. 

“How ’bout it, Glaubmann?” he said. 
is occupied—ain’t they?”’ 

Glaubmann flapped his right hand in a gesture of 
laissez-faire. 

“The feller moves out by the first of next month,” he 
said; and Kent turned to Elkan. 

“Are you satisfied that the tenant stays in the house 
until the first?’’ he asked. ‘‘That will be three days after 
the contract is closed.” 

Elkan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“All right, Mr. 
“Cut out ‘and the present tenancies of said premises. 

At this easy victory a shade of disappointment passed 
over the faces of Harvey Sugarberg and his clients, and the 
contract proceeded without further objection to its rapid 
conclusion. 

“Now then, my friends,’ Kent announced briskly, 
‘‘we’re ready for the signatures.” 

At this, the crucial point of all real-estate transactions, 
a brief silence fell upon the assembled company, which 
included not only the attorneys and the clients, but Ortels- 
burg, Kamin, Tarnowitz and Ribnik as well. Finally 
Glaubmann seized a pen, and, jabbing it viciously in an 
inkpot, he made a John Hancock signature at the foot of 
the agreement’s last page. 


“The premises 


Forget your name!” Kent cried. 
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“Now, Mr. Lubliner,’’ Kent said—and Elkan hesitated. 

**Ain’t we going to wait for Louis Stout?” he asked; and 
immediately there was a roar of protest that sounded like 
a mob scene in a Drury Lane melodrama. 

“Tf Louis Stout ain’t here it’s his own fault,”’ 
declared; 
in unison. 

“‘T guess he’s right, Elkan,’’ Polatkin murmured. 

“It is his own fault if he ain’t here,”’ Scheikowitz agreed 
feebly; and, thus persuaded, Elkan appended a small and, 
by contrast with Glaubmann’s, a wholly unimpressive sig- 
nature to the agreement. Immediately thereafter Elkan 
passed over a certified check for eight hundred dollars, 
according to the terms of the contract, which provided 
that the title be closed in twenty days at the office of 
Henry D. Feldman. 

“Well, Mr. Lubliner,’”’? Glaubmann said, employing the 
formula hallowed by long usage in all real-estate transac- 
tions involving improved property, ‘‘I wish you luck in 
your new house.”’ 

“Much obliged,” Elkan said; and after a general hand- 
shaking the entire assemblage crowded into one elevator, 
so that finally Elkan was left alone with his partners. 

Polatkin was the first to break a silence of over five 
minutes’ duration. 

“Ain’t it funny,” he said, ‘that we ain’t heard from 
Louis?” 

Scheikowitz nodded; and as he did so the elevator door 
creaked noisily and there alighted a short, stout person, 
who, having once been described in the I.O. M. A. Monthly 
as Benjamin J. Flugel, the Merchant Prince, had never 
since walked abroad save in a freshly ironed silk hat and 
a Prince Albert coat. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Flugel?” Polatkin and 
Scheikowitz cried with one voice, and Mr. Flugel bowed. 
Albeit a tumult raged within his breast, he remained out- 
wardly the dignified man of business; and, as Elkan viewed 
for the first time Louis Stout’s impressive partner, he could 
not help congratulating himself on the mercantile sagacity 
that had made him buy Glaubmann’s house. 

“And this is Mr. Lubliner?”’ Flugel said in even tones. 

“Pleased to meet you,” Elkan said. ‘‘I had dinner with 
your partner only yesterday.”’ 

Flugel gulped convulsively in an effort to remain calm. 

“T know it,’”’ he said; ‘‘and honestly the longer I am in 
business with that feller the more I got to wonder what a 
Schlemiel heis. Actually he goes to work and tries to do his 
own partner without knowing it at all. Mind you, if he 
would be doing it from spite I could understand it; but 
when one partner don’t know that the other partner prac- 
tically closes a deal for a tract of a hundred lots and six 
houses in Johnsonhurst, and then persuades a prospective 
purchaser that, instead of buying in Johnsonhurst, he 
should buy in Burgess Park, understand me, all I got to 
say is that if Louis Stout ain’t crazy the least he deserves 
is that the feller really and truly should buy in Burgess 
Park.” (Continued on Page 60) 


Ortelsburg 
and Ribnik, Tarnowitz and Kamin glowered 


“‘Forty Hens We Got it, and This Month Alone They 
are Laying on Us Every Day a Dozen Eggs" 


one of the pleasantest features about being born is 

that we are born without teeth and other responsi- 
bilities. Teeth, like debts and installment payments, come 
along later on. It is the same way with hair. 

Born, we are hairless or comparatively so. We are in 
a highly incomplete state at that period of our lives. It 
takes a fond and doting parent to detect evidences of an 
actual human aspect in us. Only the ears and the mouth 
appear to be up to the plans and specifications. Thereisa 
mouth which when opened, as it generally is, makes the 
rest of the face look like a tire, and there is a pair of ears 
of such generous size that only a third one is needed, 
round at the back somewhere, to give us the appearance of 
a loving cup. And we are smocked and hemstitched with 
a million wrinkles apiece, more or less, which partly 
accounts for the fact that every newborn infant looks to 
be about two hundred years old. And uniformly we have 
the nice red complexion of a restaurant lobster. You know 
that live-broiled look? 

As for our other features, they are more or less rudi- 
mentary. Of a nose there is only what a chemist would 
call a trace. It seems hard to imagine that a dinky little 
nubbin like that, a dimple turned inside out, as it were, 
will ever develop into a regular nose, with a capacity for 
freckling in the summer and catching cold in the winter— 
a nose that you can sneeze through and blow with. There 
are no eyebrows to speak of either, and the skull runs up 
to a sharp point like a pineapple cheese. Just back of the 
peak is a kind of soft, dented-in place like a Parker House 
roll, and if you touch it we die. In some cases this spot 
remains soft throughout life, and these persons grow up 
and go through railroad trains in presidential years taking 
straw votes. 

And, as I said before, there isn’t any hair; only on the 
slopes of the cheese are some very pale, faint, downy lines, 
which look as though they had been sketched on lightly 
with a very soft drawing pencil and would wipe off readily. 
That, however, is the inception and beginning of what 
afterward becomes, among our race, hair. To look at it 
you could hardly believe it, but itis. Barring accidents or 
backwardness, it continues to grow from that time on 
through our childhood, but its behavior is always a pro- 
found disappointment. If the child is a girl and, therefore, 
entitled to curly hair, her hair is sure to come in stiff and 
straight. If it’s a boy, to whom curls will bea curse and a 
cross of affliction, he is morally certain to be as curly as a 
frizzly chicken, and until he gets old enough to rebel he 
will wear long ringlets and boys of his acquaintance will 
insert cockle-burs and chewing gum into his tresses, and 
he will be known popularly as Sissie and otherwise his life 
will be made joyous and carefree for him. If a reddish 
tone of hair is desired it is certain to grow out yellow or 
brown or black; and if brown is your favorite shade you 
are morally sure to be nice and red-headed, with eyebrows 
and lashes to match, and so many cowlicks that when you 
remove your hat people will think you’re wearing two or 
three halos at once. Hair rarely or never acts up to its 
advance notices, 


N I REMARKED in a previous article of this series, 


The Evil Consequences of Unselfishness 


NE of the earliest and most painful recollections of my 

youthis associated with hair. I still tingle warmly when 
I think of it. I should say I was about eight years old at 
the time. My mother sent me down the street to the 
barber’s to have my hair trimmed—shingled was the term 
then used. Some of my private collection of cowlicks had 
begun to stand up in a way that invited adverse criticism 
and reminded people of sunbursts. They made me look as 
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though my hair were trying to pull itself out by the roots 
and escape. So I was sent to the barber’s. My little 
cousin, two years younger, went along in my charge. It 
was thought that the performance might entertain her. 
I was mounted in a chair and had a cloth tucked in round 
my neck, like a selfmade millionaire about to eat con- 
sommé. The officiating barber got out a shiny steel 
instrument with jaws—the first pair of clippers I had ever 
seen—and he ran this up the back of my neck, producing 
a most agreeable feeling. He reached the top of my head 
and would have paused, but I told him to goright ahead and 
clip me close all over, which he did. When he had finished 
the job I was so delighted with the sensation and with the 
attendant result as viewed in a mirror that I suggested 
he might give my little cousin a similar treat. From a mere 
child I was ever so—willing always to share my simple 
pleasures with those about me, especially where it entailed 
no inconvenience on my part. I told him my father would 
pay the bill for both of us when he came by that night. 
The barber fell in with the suggestion. It has ever been 
my experience that a barber will fall in readily with any 
suggestion whereby the barber is going to get something 
out of it for himself. In this instance he was going to get 
another quarter, and a quarter went farther in those days 
than it does now. I dismounted from the chair and my 


While I Stood Admiringly by and Watched the 
Long Yellow Curls Fall Writhing Upon the Floor 


innocent little cousin was installed in my place. As I now 
recall she made no protest. The barber ran his clippers 
conscientiously and painstakingly over her tender young 
scalp, while I stood admiringly by and watched the long 
yellow curls fall writhing upon the floor at my feet. It 
seemed to me that a great and manifest improvement was 
produced in her general appearance. Instead of being 
hampered by those silly curls dangling down all round 
her face, she now had a round, slick, smooth dome deco- 
rated with a stiff yellowish stubble, and the skin showed 
through nice and pink and the ears were well displayed, 
whereas before they had been practically hidden. She 
was also relieved of those foolish bangs hanging down in 
her eyes. This, I should have stated, occurred in the 
period when womankind of whatsoever age and also some 
men wore bangs, a disease from which all have since 
recovered with the exception of racehorses and princesses 
of the various reigning houses of Europe. And now my 
little cousin was shut of those annoying bangs, and her 
forehead ran up so high that you had to go round behind 
her to see where it left off. 

Filled with a joyous sense of achievement and conscious 
of a kindly deed worthily performed, I took my little 
cousin by her hand and led her home. 

My mother was waiting for us at the front door. She 
seemed surprised when I took off my hat and gave her a 
look, but that wasn’t a circumstance to her surprise when 
I proudly took off my little cousin’s cap. She uttered a 
kind of strangled cry and my cousin’s mother came run- 
ning, and the way she carried on was scandalous and ill- 
timed. I will draw a veil over the proceedings of the next 
few minutes. At the time it would have been a source of 
great personal gratification and comfort to me if I could 
have drawn a number of veils, good, thick, woolen ones, 
over the proceedings. My mother wept, my aunt wept, 
my little cousin wept, and I am not ashamed to state 


Every Face Fell Into One of Three Classes, 
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that I wept quite copiously myself. But 
provocation than any of them. 

When this part of the affair was over my m 
me back to the barber with a message. I 
a heart-broken woman demanded to have fl 
which her darling child had been denuded. I} 
there was some idea entertained of sewing thi 
and requiring my cousin to wear the cap un 
had sprouted. Even to me, a mere child of | 
seemed a foolish and totally urinecessary proce 
the situation had already become so strained 
it the part of prudence to go at once without of 
arguments of my own. : 

I felt, anyhow, that I would rather be away 
house for a while, until calmer second judg 
succeeded excitement and tumult. 

The man who owned the barber shop see 


sorrows for the moment in a worshipful ad 

display of prize boxes and cracknels in glas 
you should be able to fix the period by the f 
nels and prize boxes were still in vogue amon 
When I returned the head barber handed me 


seem possible to me that my cousin could h 
whole shoebox full of curls, but things had | 
pretty badly that afternoon and my motives hac 


and hurried home with it. My mother cut th e 
my aunt lifted the lid. 


A Sad Souvenir From the ‘3 
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SHOULD prefer again to draw a veil over the | 
now ensued, but the necessity of finishing thi 


out my cousin’s curls from among the flotsam 
of his establishment, but had just swept up eno 
floor to make a good assorted boxful. I thir 
inhabitant had probably dropped in that day 
self trimmed up a little round the edges. I seen 
ber a quantity of sandy whiskers shot with gr¢ 
was enough hair in that box and enough diffe! 
and colors of hair and stuff to satisfy almost any: 
would have thought, but my mother and aunt 
thing but satisfied. On the contrary, far fron 
yet my cousin’s hair was all there, if they had 
willing to spend a few days sorting it out and se} 
from the other contents. | 


seem 


pants and begins to discern something straf 
subtly attractive about the sex described by 
as being the more deadly of the species. During ts 
it is a matter of no moment to a boy wheth 
shaggy or cropped, shorn or unshorn. i! 
frugal parent trims him to see if both his 
there, or else a barber does it with more 
often recovering small articles of household 
been mysteriously missing for months; but 
goes along carefree and unbarbered, not gr 
with putting anything in his head or taki 
of it. 

In due season, though, he reaches the age 
cent whiskers and young romance begin to 
him simultaneously—and from that mom 
rest of his life his hair is giving him bother, a 

Your hair gives you bother as long as y 
more bother when it starts to go. You are 
something for it and it is always sho 
ingratitude in return; or else the dye isn’ 
which is even worse. Hair is responsible fo 
ucts as dandruff, barbers, wigs, several ¢ 
mental anguish, added expense, Chin 
and the standard joke about your wife’s 
razor to open a can of tomatoes with. Hi 
of aid to Buffalo Bill, Little Lord Fauntlero; 
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U dat Whiskers and Young Romance Begin to 
] put Out on Him Simultaneously 


\Godiva, Jo-Jo, the Dog-Faced Boy, poets, 
sie artists and most mattress makers, but a 
he a sorrow to Absalom, polar bears in cap- 
ye male sex in general. 
{tion goes not only for hair on the head but 
e face. Let us consider for a moment the 
laaving. If you shave yourself you excite a 
tempt, and there is nobody whose contempt 
gman dreads more than a barber’s, unless it is 
; And on the other hand, if you let a barber 
12 excites not your contempt particularly, but 
a frequently your undying hatred. Once 
‘) confidence a barber told me one of the 
}; of his profession—he said that among 
y face fell into one of three classes, it 
2 Square, a round or a squirrel. I know 
vhether yours be a square or a round or 
jit this much I will chance on a venture, 
—that you have your periods of intense 
~~ you are being shaved. 

er so much to the actual process of 
_ Indeed there is something restiul and 
{the average male adult in the feel of a 
i) being guided over a bristly jowl by 
1. dllful hand, to the accompaniment of a 
jig sound and followed by a sensation of 
‘ken smoothness. Nor do I refer to the 
hit of conversation. After all, a barber 
-e has to talk to somebody, and it might 
u. If he didn’t have you to talk to he’d 
a to another barber, and that would be 
im. 
| refer to is that which precedes a shave 
ecially that which follows after it. You 
a shave. In ten minutes you have an 
i to be married or something else impor- 
ju want a shave and you want it quick. 
feber take cognizance of the emergency? 
_ Such would be contrary to the ethics 
_ Knowing from your own lips that you want 
‘ hat’s positively all, he nevertheless is instantly 
hi burning desire to equip you with a large 
fi ther things. In this regard the barbering 
as much i in common with the haberdashering 
{mishing profession as practiced in our larger 
‘ invade a haberdashering establishment for 
: let us say, of investing in a plain and simple 
nose, price twenty-five cents. That emphati- 
t you do desire. You so state in plain and 
lige, using the shorter and uglier word socks. 


yw Frisbee Foiled the Barber 


uth in the pale mauve shirt with the mar- 
01 the little finger of the left hand rest content 
eed I answer this question? Insuccession he 
a fancy waistcoat with large pearl buttons, 
silk pajamas, a bath-robe, some shrimp- 
ear—he wears this kind himself he tells you 

‘Qfidence—a pair of plush suspenders and a 
le that you wouldn’t be caught wearing at 
t night at the bottom of a coal mine during 
of the moon. If you resist his blandish- 
forget that you are a gentleman as to 
ge, and if you insist on a pair of socks and 
‘ll let you have them, but he will never feel 
ward you as he did. 

th @same with a barber. You need a shave in 
€is willing that you should have a shave, he 
that purpose, but first and last he can think 
or forty other things that you ought 
ng a shampoo, a hair cut, a hair singe, a 
oil, a manicure, a facial massage, a scalp 
ish bath, his opinion on the merits of the 
ope, a shoeshine, some kind of a skin food, 
*omparisons of the weather we are having 
nth with the weather we were having this 


The Way She 
Carried on Was 
Scandalous and 
IlisTimed 


time last month. Not all of us are gifted with the power of 
repartee by which my friend Frisbee turned the edge of 
the barber’s desires. 


“Your hair is long,” said the barber, fondling a truant 


lock. 

“T know it is,’ said Frisbee. ‘I like it long. It’s so 
Roycrofty.”’ 

“It is very long,” said the barber with a wistful 
expression. 


“T like it very long,” said Frisbee. “I like to have peo- 
ple come up to me on the street and call me Mr. Suther- 
land and ask me how I left mysisters? I like to be mistaken 
for a Russian pianist. I like strangers to stop me and ask 
me how’s everything up at East Aurora. In short, I like 
it long.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber, “quite so, sir; but it’s very 
long, particularly here in the back—it covers your coat 
collar.” 

““Indeed?”’ said Frisbee. 
collar?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the barber. 
collar at all.” 

“Have you got a good sharp pair of shears there?” said 
Frisbee. 

‘Oh, yes, sir,” said the barber. 

“All right then,” said Frisbee; 


“You say it covers my coat 


“You can’t see the coat 


“cut the collar off.” 


But not all of us, as I said before, have this ready gift 
of parry and thrust that distinguishes my friend Frisbee. 
Mostly we weakly surrender. Or if we refuse to surrender, 
a shaye by itself and nothing else, what 
In my own case, speaking personally, I 
I do not like to have any 


demanding just 
then follows? 
know exactly what follows. 


powder dabbed on my face when I am through shaving. 
I believe in letting the bloom of youth show through your 
skin, providing you have any bloom of youth to do so. 
I always take pains to state my views in this regard at 
least twice during the operation of being shaved—once at 
the start when the barber has me all lathered up, with 
soapsuds dripping from the flanges of my shell-like ears and 
running down my neck, and once again toward the close of 
the operation, when he has laid aside his razor and is 
sousing my defenseless features in a liquid that smells and 
tastes a good deal like those scented pink blotters they 
used to give away at drug-stores to advertise somebody’s 
cologne. 

Does the barber respect my wishes in this regard? 
Certainly not. He insists on powdering me, either before 
my eyes or surreptitiously and in a clandestine manner. 
If he didn’t powder me up he would lose his sense of self- 
respect, and probably the union would take his card away 
from him. I think there is something in the constitution 
and by-laws requiring that I be powdered up. I have 
fought the good fight for years, but I’m always powdered. 
Sometimes the crafty foe dissembles. He pretends that he 
is not going to powder me up. But all of a sudden when 
my back is turned, as it were, he grabs up his powder swab 
and makes a quick swoop upon me and the hellish deed is 
done. I should be pleased to hear from other victims of 
this practice suggesting any practical relief short of homi- 
cide. I do not wish to kill a barber—there are several 
other orders in ahead, referring to the persons I intend to 
kill off first—but I may be driven to it. 

After he has gashed me casually hither and yon, and 
sluiced down my helpless countenance with the carefree 
abandon of a livery-stable hand washing off a buggy, and 
after, as above stated, he has covered up the traces of his 
crime with powder, the barber next takes a towel and folds 
it over his right hand, as prescribed in the rules and regula- 
tions, and then he dabs me with that towel on various parts 
of my face nine hundred and seventy-four —974—separate 
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and distinct times. I know the exact number of dabs 
because I have taken the trouble to keep count. I may be 
in as great a hurry as you can imagine; I may be but a poor 
nervous wreck already, as I am; I may be quivering to be 
up and away from there, but he dabs me with his towel— 
he dabs me until reason totters on her throne—sometimes 
just a tiny tot, as the saying goes, or it may be that the 
whole cerebral structure is involved—and then when he is 
apparently all through the Demoniac Dabber comes back 
and dabs me one more fiendish, deliberate and premedi- 
tated dab, making nine hundred and seventy-five dabs in 
all. He has to do it; it’s in the ritual that I and you 
and everybody must have that last dab. I wonder how 
many gibbering idiots there are in the asylum today whose 
reason was overthrown by being dabbed that last fare- 
well dab. I know from my own experience that I can feel 
the little dark-green gibbers sloshing round inside of me 
every time it happens, and some day my mind will give 
away altogether and there’ll be a hurry call sent in for the 
wagon with the lock on the back door. Yet it is of no avail 
to cavil or protest; we cannot hope to escape; we can only 
sit there in mute and helpless misery and be filled with a 
great envy for Mexican hairless dogs. 


A Flank Movement Up the Slope 


OR quite a spell now we have been speaking of hair on 

the face; at this point we revert to hair in its relation 
to the head. There are some few among us, mainly profes- 
sional Southerners and leading men, who retain the bulk 
of the hair on their heads through life; but with most of us 
the circumstances are different. Your hair goes from you. 
You don’t seem to notice it at first; then all of a 
sudden you wake up to the realization that your 
head is working its way up through the hair. You 
start in then desperately doing things for your hair in 
the hope of inducing it to stick round the old place a 
while longer, but it has heard the call of the wild and 
it is on its way. There’s no detaining it. You soak 
your skull in lotions until your brain softens and 
your hatband gets moldy from the prevalent damp, 
but your hair keeps right on going. 

After awhile it is practically gone. If only about 
two-thirds of it is gone your head looks like a great 
auk’s egg ina snug nest; but if most of it goes there 
is something about you that suggests the Glacial 
Period, with an icy barren peak rising high above 
the vegetation line, where a thin line of heroic strands 
still cling to the slopes. You are bald then, a subject 
fit for the japes of the.wicked and universally coupled 
in the betting with onions, with hard-boiled eggs 
and with the front row of the orchestra circle at a 
musical show. 

At this time of writing baldness is creeping insidi- 
ously up each side of my head. It is executing 
flank movements from the temples northward, and 
some day the two columns will meet and after that 
I'll be considerably more of a highbrow than I am 
now. At present I am craftily combing the remain- 
ing thatch in the middle and smoothing it out nice 
and flat, so as to keep those bare spots covered—thinly 
perhaps, but nevertheless covered. It is my earnest desire 
to continue to keep them covered. I am not a professional 
beauty; I am not even what you would call a good amateur 
beauty; and I want to make what little hair I have go as 
far as it conveniently can. But does the barber to whom I 
repair at frequent intervals coincide with my desires in this 
respect? Again I reply he does not. Every time I go inI 
speak to him about it. Isay to him: ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that hair, touch not a single strand; in youth it sheltered 
me and I’ll protect it now.’’ Or in substance that. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 


When My Back is 
Turned He Grabs Up 
His Powder 
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the schoolhouse. He discov- 

ered it up in Rochester four 
years ago. He invited some of his 
neighbors into the school one even- 
ing to talk things over. So much 
interest was aroused that they came 
again. At the first meeting there 
were three hundred’ and fourteen 
people present. They had music, 
recitations, dances. They found 
their neighbors were very pleasant 
people. Soon the building would 
not hold all who came. It was 
amazing how hungrily the people 
took to the idea. They had not 
thought of the schoolhouse as their 
property. They thought it be- 
longed to the Board of Education. 
Soon other buildings were opened. 
Finally the schools were federated 
into a city-wide organization rep- 
resenting more than fifty thousand 
citizens. 

As soon as the people came to- 
gether they saw the waste in the use 
of schools. They induced the Board 
of Education to appropriate five 
thousand dollars to keep them 
open fourteen hours a day instead 
of seven. They converted the kin- 
dergarten into a library and club- 
room. They opened the gymnasium 
five nights a week for athletic sports 
and one night a week for entertain- 
ments. Fathers and sons began to 
spend their evenings together on the rings, bars and tum- 
bling mats. They had boxing and wrestling matches and 
basket-ball games. The women formed a gymnasium 
class. 

Others borrowed a traveling library from the capital at 
Albany, subscribed for periodicals and bought a stereop- 
ticon and dining-room appointments, so that they might 
give lectures and dinners. 
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The Neighborhood ‘‘Gang’’ Disappears 


SHORT time after the school opened a merchant 
stopped the director on the street and said: 

“The school center has done what I thought was impos- 
sible. I have been here nine years and during that time 
there has always been a gang of toughs round this corner. 
This winter the gang has disappeared.” 

“They aren’t a gang any more,” the director replied; 
‘they are a debating club.” 

The women organized clubs. They became interested in 
child labor, in city problems. The young people had 
debates, a banquet and a minstrel show. The schoolhouse 
became a family club. 
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A Young Women’s Civic Club Meeting Held on Sunday Afternoon in One of the 
The Young Peopte’s Civic Clubs are Exceedingly Similar to 
Those of the Adults and They Furnish a Splendid Training in Citizenship 
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The First Public School Building in America to Have a Stadium for a Playground. 


This Stadium is Capable of Accommodating 30,000 People 


The men began to talk about Rochester. That was the 
clubs’ undoing; but they could not avoid it. They called 
in the mayor, their aldermen, the health and school offi- 
cials. They even had Governor Hughes down from 
Albany. They kicked about the gas company and the 
street-railroad service. They wanted transfers. Some one 
took a fall out of the local boss. Up to that time the boss 
had held Rochester in the hollow of his hand. He decided 
to run for Congress, always a dangerous thing for a boss 
to do. 

But Rochester now had a forum for discussion. The 
people picked out a candidate of their own for Congress, 
a man who would represent Rochester, and to the surprise 
of everybody they elected him. 

Professor George M. Forbes, president of the Board of 
Education, was telling a group of people out at Madison, 
Wisconsin, about the school center and what it had done 
for Rochester. Governor Woodrow Wilson, who was 
there, interrupted to ask whether he might put a question 
to the speaker. 

Receiving assent he said: 

“Is it not true, Professor Forbes, that because of your 
part in this work you were, after twelve years’ service 
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A Schoolhouse as Branch Public Library and Reading Room. 
in Schoolhouse Social Center Reading Room, Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester the Public School Buildings are the Public Library Buildin 
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controlled convention?” 

“T think that hades 
do with it.” 

“Ts it not also true th 
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across the continent to give testimony to the 
discovery. They thought the Rochester ide 
known all over the country, and they had co: 
because the State University had called 
to Wisconsin to promote the Rochester school: 
in that state. For democratic Wisconsin, 1 
ridden Rochester, had passed a law inviting t) 
the state into the government. 

In Wisconsin, the people of any community 
schoolhouse in that state by merely demand 
the school authorities. 

The conference discovered that other peopl 
bled on the idea that the schoolhouse ought 
more widely. Over one hundred communities 
wide the schools for some purpose or other. 
New York spends two hundred and twenty-eig 
dollars a year for school lectures and neighbo 
erings. Forty-eight schools are open every | 
week and one hundred and sixty-nine are ope 
in the week. A school official visited one of t! 
last fall and found three hundred young peo 
under wholesome surroundings. Across the 
hall that had previously done a flourishing t 
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tthe steps, fitted my key into 
¢/ and in a fine mood went on 
om. I thrust open the door, 
jit, gazed happily about my 
2n suddenly collapsed into the nearest chair 
dheap. There in the exact center of the red 
t.ade my trunk into a divan, with all its lumpy 
butlines, perched my small sack of potatoes. 
ity-five-cent sack and I had used one potato 
was evidence unanswerable, damning! It 
vaning day—I saw it all in a flash—and the 
[placed the sack there. Evidently, in a fit 
idedness, I had left it out of my trunk the 
knew that the landlady had been suspi- 
some time; I had caught her snooping 
t. Unfortunately she knew what I earned. 
Mt lodgers in Chicago for ten years without 
a\ung or two; and she had said to me warn- 
Meningly, that there was just one thing she 
snd for, “not from nobody,” and that was 
er her good parlor furniture.” I had her 
Hier back parlor—and her best furniture; and 
eed that she was perfectly right. Now I 
of potatoes and could have murdered it. 
would be up in a day or so. It would cost 
ito move—all of my precious raise; and I had 
or another place. Besides, I was comfort- 

I had a sentiment for my own hearth. 
n at the potatoes and could have cried; 
nent, had I been a man, I am sure I should 
be betrayed by a measly little sack of 
hd they had seemed such a bargain too—a 
“its worth! They had given me such a well- 
slarder feeling—and then they had given 
+ 


€Sat there all night apostrophizing Ireland’s 
‘Salt to man, had I not heard footsteps on 


Gymnasium Scene in Rochester School Social Center. 
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prohibition; but if you visit what was formerly an old 
beer garden and go up to the bar and put your foot on 
the rail and call for something, you will now receive a 
volume from the public library instead of a glass of beer. 
Milwaukee used to be filled with beer gardens. Now the 
people go to their own parks, listen to their own music 
from their own bands. The schoolhouse has undeveloped 
possibilities as a substitute for the saloon. 

In Texas, where solitude is very solitary, the raising 
of corn, cotton and hogs has been relieved of some of 
its dreariness by Colonel Frank P. Holland. He got to 
thinking about the cowpunchers and ranchers much as 
Jane Addams thought of the children of the tenements of 
Chicago. He employed a drummer to wake up the state 
of Texas to the schoolhouse idea. He also founded libra- 
ries —not like those of the Laird of Skibo, but little bunches 
of fifty books that are sent by express to the farmhouses 
and villages. After Holland’s schoolhouse drummer had 


awakened the curiosity of Texas he called a convention of 
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the stairs—the steady, flat-footed, tired but doggedly 
determined tramp of the landlady coming up from the 
basement. I knew she was coming to give me notice. 
I sprang wildly to my feet, snatched the sack of potatoes 
to my arms, and as she rapped answered, ‘“‘Come in!” 
She opened the door, smudgy of face but militant, and 
opened her mouth to speak. 

“Mrs. Benton,” I said in great wrath, ‘why didn’t you 
throw out these potatoes instead of perching them like an 
ornament on my trunk? What if I’d brought one of the 
girls home with me, how do you suppose I’d have felt? 
I got them to make a poultice for my lungs—they’ve been 
bothering me—but it’s too mussy. Please don’t ever 
leave things round that I set out to be thrown away!” 

I thrust the sack into her hands. Her mouth closed, 
then opened, then closed and opened wider again. She 
started to speak, and again I interrupted with a newborn 
vehemence: 

“Let me pay you next month’s rent while you are here. 
I was raised today—aren’t you glad? No more noonday 
rest lunches for me; I’m sick and tired of seeing all those 
women every day. Here’s the rent.’ 

I had gone to the closet, and taking down my Bible 
added the necessary amount to my week’s pay. She 
accepted the money, still in a sort of daze, and I closed the 
door on her. Then I sank in triumphant, but hungry, 
comfort into my big chair. I couldn’t spare the potatoes 
or the quarter they represented, but I was saved from 
moving—and grateful. 

It’s perfectly wonderful how one’s stomach learns to 
subsist on whatever is given it. I had always been accus- 
tomed to the very best of Southern cookery, and in my 
way was something of an epicure. But it is a fact that 
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farmers, with their wives, to take possession of the school- 
house. Delegates came from all over the state. They 
launched the school center as a farmers’ club, and now 
scores of country schools are being used in this way in 
the Southwest. 

Out in Wisconsin I met a man who had been up in the 
town of Prescott. One evening he had followed a crowd 
into the schoolhouse. He found the whole village having 
the best kind of a time. There were basket-ball games 
between the high-school boys and also between the men of 
the town. There were Russian folk-dances and other 
stunts children delight in, that the playground instructor 
had taught the girls. The young children went home at 
nine o’clock and the old folks remained for an evening of 
speaking, music and recitations. The old red schoolhouse 
was brought back to life. 

The mayor of the town said to him: “We have finally 
found a way to keep the boys off the streets at night 
and the girls from hanging round the post-office and the 
railroad station. 
This has been a 
serious problem 
with the parents of 
Prescott. The so- 
cial center settled 
chat 

At Madison all 
sorts of visions 
of uses for the 
schoolhouse were 
revealed. Every- 
body admitted the 
waste of having 
the schools open 
only seven hours 
a day and nine 
months of the 
year. The total 
school investment 
is said to be about 
a thousand million 
dollars; and one 
of the mathemati- 
cians figured out 
the annual waste 
at something like 
thirty million 
dollars. And these 
statesmen, educa- 
tors and reformers 

(Continued on 

Page 54) 


I felt no discomfort now from the slim 
fare on which I lived. Usually I ate with 
my eyes on a printed page or a sheet of 
hieroglyphics from Bittner’s hand, hardly 
conscious of the process of food-taking; and I remained 
perfectly healthy through it all. 

That evening a few crackers from a cracker factory 
where they could be purchased in broken lots at a ridicu- 
lously low price sufficed, and I was soon hard at work on 
the book. By ten o’clock I felt so well pleased with the 
hundred neatly arranged and copied pages that I wrapped 
them up to take to the office the next day to show to 
Bittner. I felt that I was fairly secure in my position now, 
the raise indicated that much; and I was proud of my 
work and eager to show it off. 

The following morning I unwrapped the parcel and laid 
the manuscript beside my typewriter awaiting Bittner’s 
arrival; meanwhile I inserted sheets and filled in lines with 
a rapidity that must have held Binks’ good will. He had 
been opening letters for’an hour and was now waiting for 
the next delivery. I noticed, in the pause between tasks, 
that his eyes roved rather pleasurably over the office with 
a look that was almost affection. It was as if he said to 
himself: ‘‘This is mine; I spun it spiderlike from myself.” 
He seemed to have a paternal aspect toward the machinery 
of his enterprise. Presently he got up and came over to 
my desk; his ferret eyes had lighted on the stack of yellow 
paper by my typewriter—he was suspicious. 

He picked up the work. 

“Tt’s Mr. Bittner’s book that I’ve done evenings,” 
I explained. “I brought it down to show him.” 

“Bittner’s away,” he said. 

He began reading, then turned the pages slowly, then 
started back to his desk carrying the whole thing with him. 
As he read, his face grew more and more serious and a 
peculiar look came into it, a look such as one sometimes 
sees on the face of a jealous woman. Could it be jealousy? 
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I wondered. Heretofore he had been the undisputed pur- 
veyor of thoughts via language of the firm. Could his pet 
vanity carry him so far? 

Later he brought the manuscript back to me. ‘‘ You 
know all this is a waste of your time,” he said. ‘We ain’t 
ever going into book publishing. We are a book-selling 
firm, pure and simple; it’s in the charter. You oughtn’t 
to waste your time.” 

Still he stood looking down at me, a half-puzzled, 
undecided expression on his face. 

““You seem to be an ambitious, hard-working girl,’”’ he 
said at last in a patronizing sort of a tone; “I always like 
to help girls that try hard. How’d you like to change 
your work—be the secretary’s assistant?” 

He smiled down on me quite benevolently now. I 
almost jumped out of my chair, I was so surprised. Also 
I saw that the idea was coming to a head as he talked. 
The plan wasn’t quite thoroughly formulated, but in a dim 
way he was feeling for a better use of my services than 
filling in lines. I was being wasted, and waste was his 
abhorrence. 

“T’ve got to have assistance personally,’’ he went on. 
“T’m going all to pieces doing two men’s work. I think 
I might break you in.” 

“‘T should like anything that would be an advance in 
work,” I said. 

“Then put away all that book nonsense.’”” He came back 
so quickly that I wondered again if it was the personal 
quarrel between the two men that I was 
doomed to figure in, and hesitated. 

He stood thinking a moment, then 
looked about us. Nearer his desk, but 
still situated in the large operating room, 
was a good-sized kitchen table used by 
Miss Krog for sorting form letters. It 
was now empty. 

“‘T’ll make you my assistant,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘You can move over to this 
larger desk. If you are quick to learn 
and apply yourself closely you'll find it 
to your advantage.” 
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A Correspondence Campaign 


E MANAGED to invest the ordi- 
nary words with a suggestion of 
semi-mystery. I didn’t like the knowing 
half-wink of his eyes. I should far more 
have appreciated a mention of the defi- 
nite salary I would receive in the new 
position, and I objected to that almost 
threatening suggestion that I let Bitt- 
ner’s book alone. I felt that what I did 
out of office hours was none of Binks’ 
business. Also in entering the new posi- 
tion I seemed to become the private 
property of Binks alone; and I wasn’t 
at all sure that this was the best policy. 
In some way Bittner seemed to hold the 
final whip-hand when he chose to show 
his authority, and I really wanted to 
work on his book. I realized that I could 
not do this and be Binks’ assistant. It 
put me in the position of taking sides in 
the personal quarrel with Binks; and 
my instinct made me prefer to be on 
Bittner’s side if I must be in it at all. 
Soit was with very mixed sentiments that 
I moved from my place over to the lar- 
ger desk nearer the desk of the partners. 
The first task Mr. Binks brought me was a great stack 
of letters to be signed with his personal signature. He 
wrote his name several times for me to copy; he wanted to 
give the impression that he personally signed every letter, 
so there was to be no ‘“‘per” or “by” under his name. 
I practiced his great sweeping flourishes for a while, then 
began signing the letters. There were hundreds of them, 
and the work was quite as mechanical as typing. 

Later he brought me a handful of letters to answer and 
carefully explained the method; this was more interesting. 
Each of these letters, it seemed, asked some question that 
could be answered by a stereotyped letter already com- 
posed and listed in the ‘‘ready-made letter book,” thus 
saving the delay and yvexation of dictating a fresh reply. 
These were not printed forms, as in the case of the circular 
letters on which I had been at work, but were ready-written 
letters answering the question in point. My task was to 
read each letter, then write on a slip of paper the name of 
the ready-made letter that would answer it, pin the two 
together and, when I had a dozen ready, hand them over 
to a typist. She also had a copy of the ready-made letters 
and had only to hunt up the one indicated by title and 
copy it, inserting the correspondent’s name now and then 
to impress him with its personal nature. A large book 
filled with ready-made letters was supplied me, so I could 
become familiar with them and their titles. 

A man wrote that he had been sick for a week, but would 
soon place his order for the set of books about which he 


had written earlier. Examining the ready-made letter 
book index, I found a title: Sick Man Postpones Order- 
ing. The letter, I discovered on turning to the page indi- 
cated, regretted, in terms very solicitous for the man’s 
health, the postponement caused by his recent indis- 
position and wished him speedy recovery. It then went 
on to state that the books would be wrapped and placed 
in readiness so that there need be no delay when his order 
should reach the house. Though there was an absurd 
pomposity and flourish to the letter, still it rang with 
a certain sincerity. 

In another letter a correspondent said he was to be 
married the following week, and couldn’t afford the books 
just then, but hoped to be in a position to buy them the 
next month. A letter entitled Man to be Married— 
Postponement exactly met this situation, congratulating 
him, wishing him well, and suggesting that as his responsi- 
bilities were to be increased, more than ever did he need 
the practical business suggestions to be found only in our 
set of books for business men. It was written in such cor- 
dial spirit that the recipient could not fail to be favorably 
impressed with a firm’s secretary who would take the time 
in the midst of a busy day to write so personally. Other 
letters were entitled Financial Loss, Out of Town, Hope 
of Promotion, Paying on Insurance, Change of Location, 
Change of Business, Hasn’t the Money, Discouraged, 
Lack of Faith in the Future, Why These Special Books? 
Who are Bittner & Binks? 


I Heard Mr. Bittner’s Queer Sideways Step and Looked Up 


The answer to the last was very amusing and very 
clever. Binks, who purported to be the writer, opened the 
letter by saying that modesty made this a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but strict business honesty required that 
he should answer it truthfully without attempting to hide 
the firm’s light under a bushel. Bittner & Binks, then, 
were two plain business men who had made their way up 
in business circles—pretty close to the top—from small 
beginnings as office boys, and had studied, in their prog- 
ress, the methods by which leading business men had risen. 
They had examined these methods with microscopic 
minuteness, a minuteness afforded by their separate 
positions in close, confidential relationships, and they 
could now say with all modesty and all truthfulness that 
they knew the game down to its “‘underground founda- 
tions.”” They weren’t advising the methods that made 
Rockefellers and Morgans, but rather methods by which, 
in every city, a few solid, substantial men could lead all 
the rest. It was not high finance they were spreading 
through these books, but plain, straightforward, everyday, 
modern American enterprise, definitely laid out in clear-cut 
trails. It was the salesman, the bookkeeper, the cashier, 
the small merchant that they wanted to help and did help. 
It was the honest, ambitious man who had a right to all 
that his brains could secure for him, but who hadn’t quite 
had his chance in the world. 

The letter appealed in a sort of big-brother spirit to the 
man of the leaning type, the man who is not altogether 


self-reliant. It suggested that he had no 
deal” in life—I found that a large number ¢ 
themselves under this heading. It also su 
they, Bittner & Binks, had had it pretty har 
consequence of this had learned a lot whie 
delighted to pass on. They had found the rx 
ways, the ‘‘desk books”’ of the really successfj 
judgment and knowledge, based on life “‘fro 
in the “greatest mart of trade in the world’ 
disposal of those living ‘‘more remote fr 
activity of the busy hive.” 4 
I was quite excited by the time I finished the 
experienced a sense of sudden depression 0: 
the room at a small bookcase on which was ¢ 
books—the thing the letter was all about. 
I wondered what was to prevent a co 
getting the same letter twice, should he 
send in the same excuse; but I found tha 
was cleverly guarded against. Each per 
we had correspondence was given a ¢a 
department. At the top of the card was w 
name and address, and below this the dat 
each letter sent to him. When we received ; 
man who had written in before, his card y 
and if it was found that he had already 
ready-made letter that his letter nature 
personal note was dictated to him and a 
effect made on his card. Also a carbon e 
was attached to his corresy 
filed. By carefully adherir 
tem we made sure that no: 
duplicate letters, and 2 
I was amazed at the 
spondence; letters came 
a thousand a day. About 
were fresh inquiries, whi 
and handed over to M 
given out among the gir 
one letter. Nearly a qua 
mail consisted of direc 
order amounting to tw 
or an installment on that 
rest were from people w 
know something more ab 
or who said flatly the 
them—which statement » 
cepted as final, as there y 
to meet this exigeney— 
their personal situation 
tioned. Most of the let 
dictation Mr. Binks withh 
his own attention; the other 
over to me. 
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tremely interesting and ¢ 
I found that my firm adverti 
English-speaking country, 
therefore, inquiries came } 
all kinds and conditions 
people all over the wor 
letters from soldiers in 
from convicts in peni 
high-school boys who f: 
impracticability of th 


to their employers, from soldiers in soldi 
hoped to get back again into the world 
small city salesmen in cramped positions 
of advance, from men in the wrong ni 
way into some other line, from sons of v 
from dabblers in business, from profess 
said they had not made a go of it and 
business, from younger sons of noble Eng 
who half hoped to come to America and mé 
for themselves, and from the great mass of 
young business men all over the country wh 
looking for better ways and better methods: 

The whole world, when one read this co 
day by day, became a world of hands reachin 
straining after something better. It was 
wassplendid; it gavemeanew, intimate fee 
ance with all kinds of people. I saw bene 
faces in the ears, at restaurants, on thes 
there pent-up desire, long unfulfilled drea 
hopes, thoughts unguessed at. I would ¢ 
tired, stolid-appearing man and I would a 
“Under that exterior of gray commo 
wonderful thing, a mind struggling to th 
that man out of his present environment. 
I would tell myself, watching a dull face 
agape, ‘‘is carrying on a busy life inside in] 
that few of us realize. He’s thinking, 2 
itself into the one question, ‘How can I 
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(4 in the World Brings You Back? Want to 
= Work Overtime, Too, as I Do?** 


a 
the thing the letters taught me—the value of 
yual to himself; the terrible necessity that he, 
#7, Should do better, get more, arrive higher up. 
evolution, conscious and active, demonstrated 
1 very eyes. Many of the letters we received 
: yself-revealing; they breathed the utter frank- 
j| alone with himself. The firm was a long way 
\g city; it seemed impossible that Bittner & 
D aly know anything about the writer, or 
i isadvantage such information as he might give 
imself. Therefore he told his personal story 
le faith in the interest of this story to others. 
tis salary, said he was engaged or that a “boun- 
‘had put in his appearance; frankly went into 
ay that I had supposed only women would do. 
, need in a human world to “pour it all out” to 
eas met in part by this book concern; and men, 
el the most human things in the world, and 
‘as simply as little children. 
ti had been wise enough—one or both of its 
/0 read human nature and to meet men with 
ing. There was never a ‘Yours received, 
will be promptly attended to”’ coldness in their 
er a stereotyped phrase; never a “Thanking 
mee” type of closing. An acknowledgment of 
order, though brief, was personal, natural and 
fery letter that went out bore the close, 
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d occasion to‘laugh at the wording of our 
r many errors of construction and absurdities 
entered into their composition; and now that 
with Mr. Binks as his assistant he welcomed 
s I cared to make. He soon got the habit 
ne for criticism each letter that he intended 
n the ready-made letter book. As I would 
or and explain it, he would smile like a 
shment trying to show his nerve. 

mt to school much, you see,’’ he would 
ol helps.’ 

helped; but I began to have a different 
my employers. School helped a lot, but 
han; and daily I grew in respect for the 
d hammered out life-truths in the “busy 
Binks loved to call them. They were still 
one having yet entered his thirtieth year, 
'Tead life’s book to good account. They were 
lives of men double their years—men who 
le schooling there was—and they were 
hn to advantage on both sides of the game. 
Hed with a sense of secret superiority when 
a scratching by my desk, his face screwed 
made me deeply humiliated to think that 
earth within a few years of the term of 
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these men and had so little to stack up beside their 
achievements. Even when I had the most aggravated 
faults to find with Mr. Binks’ rhetoric I respected 
and looked up to him; and he must have felt this 
new attitude, for he suffered less mortification over 
his blunders. 

I remember one day a letter came from a young 
woman who had considered buying one of our 
sets of books, but had suddenly decided to get 
married and put the money into her trousseau 
instead. She told us she was marrying a popular 
salesman in one of the stores of her native town. 

For a full hour Mr. Binks sat squinted up over his 
task of answering that letter; and when he brought 
it to me he was puffed up with pride over his 
product. He wanted me to “fix it up” for the ready- 
made letter book, to appear under the title, “ Young 
Woman Marries Instead of Buying Books.” 

Tread it and I smiled. I couldn’t help it. 

“What is it this time?” he asked, grinning a little 
sheepishly. He did love his own rhetoric and it hurt 
him to have it laughed at. 

“It might not apply to all brides.” . 

“Why not?” he asked, beginning to scratch. 

“They might not all be cross-eyed.” 

“How’s that? How’s that?” he asked, scratching 
hard. 

“You say to this young woman,” I answered: “‘I 
can see you at the gates of rosy future, one eye turned 
toward the upward path to Paradise, which you 
will soon be treading with the knight of your dreams; 
the other eye turned back to the green swards of 
childhood sat 

I got no further. He turned very red, snatched up 
the paper, knotted up his face as though he had sud- 
denly bit into a sour pickle, and returned to his 
desk. He hadn’t been able to get his bride’s two 
eyes focused right; but, what was more vital, he had 

seen the advantage of keeping a friendly hold on a 
young woman who was marrying a popular salesman. 
While he fixed up the letter I fell to wondering where he 
had got his “green swards of childhood,” for childhood 
in a city street knows no “green swards.”’ 


Bittner Comes Back to His Desk 


‘WO weeks had passed and Mr. Bittner had not returned. 
T understood that he was in New York on business con- 
nected with opening there a branch office—much against 
Mr. Binks’ judgment, I imagined. I began to hope he 
would remain in New York in charge of the new office, as 
things in our office were going so smoothly and pleasantly. 
It was not that I had been won over to Mr. Binks, but 
I could see nothing but friction ahead with the two men 
in the office. At the end of the third week of Mr. Bittner’s 
absence I observed an unusual nervousness on the part 
of Mr. Binks, and consequently I was not surprised 
when I heard him remark to Miss Krog: “Bittner’ll 
be back today.’’ I noticed that she, too, grew rest- 
ive under the oncoming shadow of friction. 

It happened that when Mr. Bittner entered Mr. 
Binks was bending over my desk with a letter and 
we were laughing together in a friendly spirit. I heard 
Mr. Bittner’s queer sideways step and looked up. He 
had pushed back the outside door of the aleove and 
with his suitcase in his hand stood gazing at us, an 
expression of mixed amusement and scorn on his face. 

I felt his attitude and dropped my eyes at once to my 
work. Mr. Binks went over and shook hands with 
him. I was not on terms that called for hand- 
shaking—I was merely a cog—but he came directly 
to me, after a perfunctory handshake with Miss Krog. 

““How’s the book?” he asked. 

“Where it was when you left,” I answered. “I’m 
sorry, but I haven’t had time to touch it, with all 
the letters to revise and ——” 

“Miss G ’s been promoted since you left, 
Bittner. Behold the secretary’s assistant!’? Binks 
said with a flourish. ‘I had to have help,’ he added 
in a conciliatory tone, “and Miss G is doing fairly 
well for a beginner.” 

A slow, peculiar smile spread over Bittner’s face. 

He looked at me very intently out of his narrowed 
eyes, then gave vent to a snort that might be called 
a laugh. 

“And so she’s the secretary’s assistant, is she? 
Well, well! The secretary’s assistant!’’ Then he 
laughed outright. I felt myself turning cold from 
head to foot—what did his laugh mean? When he 
again looked searchingly into my face, as always, 
something hidden back of the man’s exterior spoke 
in his behalf. I said nothing. Binks frowned and 
began to scratch, and his neck began to swell. 

“That’s all right,” Bittner said lightly, turning 
back to his own desk. ‘Don’t bother with the 
book,” he flung over his shoulder to me. “Just 
help Binks all you can. He’s got too much to do, 
and that’s a fact.” 
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Then he sauntered on toward his desk, dropped into 
his chair, and said to Binks: ‘“‘ Well, what’s new?” 

At the end of the third month as the secretary’s assistant 
my pay envelope contained six dollars; and though I had 
to admit that, technically speaking, I had been raised, 
I began to wonder whether I was not after all a fool to 
remain any longer with Bittner & Binks. Not a soul, 
excepting the heads, was now in the office who was there 
when I entered. Day after day at luncheon I continued 
to meet ex-Bittner-Binks girls, and they all reported better 
jobs, better pay, more pleasant surroundings. I had 
learned to dictate letters, I knew how to handle a large 
correspondence, and surely I would be able to find another 
position. Correspondents, I was told, were paid twenty- 
five dollars a week; I was working like a galley slave day 
and night for six dollars. The history of the concern 
recorded no one of the rank and file having been raised 
above that amount, though Miss Krog and the book- 
keeper must have had fair salaries; in fact, the latter 
seemed to work so all-seeingly for the company’s interests 
that I wondered whether she didn’t own stock in the 
enterprise. She seemed as much a fixture as the two men 
themselves. I noticed also that though she was exceed- 


‘ingly polite to Mr. Bittner, her loyalty was all for Mr. 


Binks. This, however, was not strange, as she seldom had 
dealings with Bittner—no one did. 


Al Long Procession of Green Giris 


EVERAL girls who were well educated, but no better 

prepared for business than I was, had come in during 
the past months, remained a few weeks, and left. I had 
become acquainted with each of these girls and found that 
they were far quicker and more acute than I; they had 
always lived in Chicago. I noticed that Bittner kept a 
close eye on the girls, making himself acquainted with each 
of the new ones, especially those of better education. Sey- 
eral times he gave them some of his private work to do, and 
my heart sank. I wanted to finish his book; but he had 
told me not to bother—to go on helping Binks. He seldom 
spoke to me at all, and I felt that I had lost out by becom- 
ing the secretary’s assistant. I had appreciated and 
enjoyed Bittner’s work; why hadn’t I shown a little more 
spunk and stood by him? Instinctively I still wanted to 
be on Bittner’s side of the game, and here I was clear out of 
it, doomed to routine. 

One of the girls who seemed to interest Bittner and who 
took one of his chapters home to try to put it in shape, had 
luncheon with me regularly for a week. She was a nice- 
looking girl and well educated—far better educated than I; 
but she was impressionable. She talked of Bittner con- 


stantly. His try-out in giving her the bookwork elated her 

tremendously; she felt that she had made a hit—but not 

the kind Ihadin mind. She stayed after office-hours twice 
(Continued on Page 46) 


“Please Don’t Ever Leave Things Round That I 
Jet Out To Be Thrown Away!" 
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The Red Peril=By Me 


POL aL UTS (Tn aR Aen sed es ea 


They [the scientists] perceive endless minute differences where 
untrained eyes discern nothing.—HUXLEY. 


universe is a great complex machine moving accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws, and that the human family 
dwell within it at their peril, that science was born. 

Men were accustomed to obtain their knowledge by 
inspiration, by the juggling of syllogisms, and by the 
mouths of oracles who were supposed to transmit all that 
a cosmic ruler wished to communicate to his subjects. But 
the advices of the cosmic ruler were usually so difficult to 
interpret that the ones who received them were often in a 
worse position than they were before they applied for these 
divine directions. When Croesus contemplated the con- 
quest of Persia he sent to the oracle at Delphi to inquire 
what the result would be. The oracle replied that ‘“‘if 
Croesus should make war on the Persians he would destroy 
a mighty empire.’”’ Croesus took this to mean that he 
would destroy the empire of Cyrus and he went forward 
with his war. But Croesus was himself defeated and ruined, 
and when he sent to ask why the oracle had misled him, 
this authority pointed out that he had in fact destroyed 
a mighty empire, that was to say, his own. 

It was then, as Huxley has said, when men began to 
understand that Nature is the expression of a definite 
order with which nothing interferes and that the chief 
business of mankind is to learn that order and govern 
themselves accordingly, that they set about undertaking 
to find out something defi- 
nite and accurate about 
the physical forces among 
which they were endeav- 
oring to exist. It was then 
that, for the purpose of 
discovering the will of the 
authority dominating the 
universe, the microscope 
took the place of the tri- 
pod. Men realized that 
only through the eye, the 
ear, the sense of touch, 
and so forth, could they 
determine any fact, and 
their first labor was by 
mechanical devices to as- 
sist these senses—to see 
with lenses what the eye 
could not and to measure 
with chemicals what the 
fingers could not. It is 
the intention here to indi- 
cate how tremendously 
the advance in science has 
increased the jeopardy to 
the criminal agent. 


[: WAS only when man began to understand that the 


Studies in Scarlet 


T USED to be a com- 

mon defense with per- 
sons charged with homicide 
to explain that the stains 
found upon them were 
other than blood stains. 
It was practically impos- 
sible for the ordinary per- 
son to determine whether 
or not a stain found upon 
the person accused was 
dye, paint or rust, and 
for years the criminal 
escaped upon this doubt. 

Also in many cases 
where the stain could be 
shown to be a blood stain 
the accused explained that 
he had bled a horse, or 
that he had carried fresh 
meat, or that he had 
clipped the dog’s ears, or 
had killed a chicken, or 
the like; and as no one 
could be certain that this 
was not true he escaped 
upon that doubt. 

But these cases belong 
tothe darkagesofcriminal  - ° 


procedure. Today the modern biological chemist not only 
can say whether these stains are blood stains, but he can 
determine exactly the origin of them; and tomorrow, as 
Biffi has suggested, he will likely be able to identify the 
stain with the very individual from whom it was obtained. 

As late as 1834 the textbooks contain no special mention 
of blood stains, although Orfila and Jacopi had studied the 
subject earlier in that century. But Raspail denied that 
anybody could tell the difference between blood stains and 
many other substances, since with the white of an egg and 
madder dye he could produce a stain that nobody could 
detect; and it was perhaps not until fifty years later that 
the sctence of chemistry had advanced to the point where 
the courts could rely upon tests for blood stains. 

Then it was that science removed from the criminal 
agent the possibility of escaping punishment upon the 
explanation that the stains found upon him were not in 
fact some sort of blood stains. This much chemistry had 
accomplished; then came the spectroscope and confirmed 
and made certain what the chemist had already discovered. 
In a great number of cases where the stain on account of 
being mixed with some other substance was. difficult 
chemically to ascertain, the spectroscope made it certain. 

A ease cited by Ferrand illustrates how the chemist has 
been able to clear up certain mysteries of the law. The 
body of a man was found lying in a courtyard;- his skull 
was fractured and he was dead. The inmates of the house 
testified that he had fallen from the second story window. 
But on the landing of the second story the man’s cap was 


On it Were Found Stains 
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picked up, and on the inner side of this cap th 
small stain. Here was the mystery: If this wer 
stain then the man had been killed and thrown | 
window; if it were not then the inmates of the h 
telling the truth. Before the chemist came jy 
nobody could have cleared up that enigma. The 
examined, shown chemically to be a blood stain 
conclusion was arrived at that the man had been 
the head and afterward thrown out of the windoy 

How the spectroscope has assisted the chemie; 
pointed out in the cases assembled by Ipsen. Ina 
case a bundle of clothes was fished out of the R 
There were some stains found upon them, but ow 
presence of molds it was impossible to dry the st: 
to get a proper chemical test. By means of the 
scope, Ipsen showed that these were blood stain: 


Convicted by the Spectroscop 


N ANOTHER case, where a workman h 
and the chemical tests were not conclusive, Ip 
spectroscope was able to determine that the stain 
tion were blood stains, and the guilty man after 
fessed to the crime. And in the case of Reg. ys 
spectroscope was able to determine the presence 
although the expert had less than one one-thousa 
grain to examine. 
There yet remained all those cases in which th 
accounted for the stains by the story that, altho 
were of blood 
nevertheless t 
not of human or 
The mass of 
cases in which th 
was interposed - 
incredible. Alth 
ence had been al 
termine that acer 
was or was no) 
stain, until tl 
scopic tests wert 
had not been al 
what the orig 
stain was. It’ 
pelled to conti 
with the mere d 
tion of the facto! 
a blood stain. | 
It was there 
for the criminal 
fense to admit ¥ 
be determined, 
escape by some 
tion accounting) 


cleated red cellsi 
set about to mé 
size and structu(é 
cells in order to 
their origin. Tl! 
gation went ford 
it was present 
that one could teW 
the blood was #2 
mammal or thai 
reptile or I 
led to the ruin |i 
erable criminals 
the mistake of P 
that the stai) 
upon them wé 
fish stains. 
Draper cites ## 
occurred at Gell 
prisoner expt 
the stains on h'@ 
were due to fov 


y were examined they were found to contain 
Beeated red cells, showing conclusively that 
as | alse. 
ulty of the criminal to explain these stains was 
i increased. He must say that they were from 
mit { some mammal in order to create any doubt. 
1/309 privately said that it was impossible to dis- 
1 ¢ » blood of a man from that of a monkey or dog. 
as doubtful. Masson said, in 1885: 
perience has shown that in the case of human 
: ffe entiation from the blood of a pig, ox or cat is 
the blood of a dog difficult, from the blood of a 
jrtain and from the blood of a guinea pig impos- 
| d Ewell said, in 1893: ‘‘It is impossible in the 
ite of science to say of a given specimen of 
7h or dry, more than that it is the blood of a 
{ Init was possible for the criminal, by saying that 
ood of a dog or of some other mammal, to 
if 9t under which he might escape. 
that in 1875 Malinin went farther than any 
nt too far, the scientists say. 


were charged with homicide. The point in 


Nas whether a board found in a stable belonging 
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i ! probably were never two more: 
; men in the world than the 


The common people made it 
to go far out of their road 
lute the royal carriage; and as 
they fairly became a nuis- 
ances of their distinguished 
| affection. Those who had 
} of Onalyon took espe- 
)make it plain that they had. 
of their ways; and the king, 
hard to be haughty, accord- 
ctions of Jimmy, ended by 
m all. 
it, Old Scout, if you don’t 
{enemies you won't have any 
om mplained Jimmy. “If you'll 
earing act of injustice you'll 
more the rest of them think 
i, fe sighed the king, passing his 
e brow in perplexity. “The 
1 principle is all right, that 
oY needs one whipping, and I’ve 
‘brain for hours trying to think 
t sing and neat piece of tyranny 
2 iT Tecognize that it’s a serious 
ican *t seem to think of one that will do. What 
se? I’ll just put it up to you, and whatever 
I I, do. ” 
ge, that’s a bully proof of your confidence and 
ab Tappreciate it!” returned Ji immy. “Tt ought 
@y thing for a man whose power is now so firmly 
“ id whose authority is so thoroughly unques- 
“pick out a nifty little piece of spectacular 
Til get busy with the problem. I’ll hand 
in a day or two, all finished off with frosting 
k candles.” 
ui’ Teplied the king gratefully; and they shook 
1 the king walking away quite relieved. 
never so aggravated with anything in his 
would, he simply could not think of some 
ously rank injustice which he would care to 
ecution; and finally he had to give it up. 
n-hearted as you are,’”’ he acknowledged. 
n't born right. If I had been a noble, I 
en away with it, because they’re used to 
eloped cruelty to a fine point; and many 
marries a foreign nobleman so she can 
perfect gentleman. It’s a sensation she 
at home—because, in America, gentlemen 
len.” 
in Isola, either, any more,” responded the 
uld find a wifebeater or so, we’d solve your 
of high-handed tyranny; but I had a 
pushed off the cliff when I was young, and 
to reign, and the amusement has rather 
ion since.’ 
‘Strong from the jump,” approved Jimmy. 
Tr repeated. All we need to do is to push one 
9 restore the blind love and devotion of 
you could only fasten something on one 
s, and make him the goat. You can 
le, Any country can.’ 
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to one of them bore blood stains of human origin. The 
nobles said it was sheep and goat’s blood. Malinin after an 
examination declared that it not only was not human 
blood, but that it was in fact sheep and goat’s blood, and 
he stated that if he had not definitely thus identified it the 
nobles would have been hanged. 

Though it was true that as scientific knowledge stood no 
man could say definitely that a blood stain was not that of 
a certain class of mammals, nevertheless the investigators 
were able to indicate with a certain degree of confidence 
the sort of mammal. Where soap had been used to wash 
out stains they could find traces of the soap, and where 
criminals had contended that the blood stains were from 
certain insects, as bugs, mosquitoes, and the like, as where 
only a few droplets of blood were found on the accused 
person’s clothing, the scientists were usually able to find 
bug bristles if the accused were speaking the truth. 

Science had thus forced the criminal agent back step 
by step to this last fastness. There remained now only one 
position in which he could make a stand against the truth, 
and from this position Uhlenhuth, Wassermann and 
Schiitze have finally driven him out into the open. By 
treating a blood stain with what is called an antiserum the 
modern biological chemist is now able to say exactly the 


TLLUS TRATED 


“*1f I Ever Got Back to Manhattan That Lord Jimmy Thing Would, 
Queer Me With the Boys Forever’’ 


“The institution needs to be braced up by the infusion 
of new blood—once in a while at least,’’ smiled the king. 
“‘By-the-way, that reminds me of something.”” And walk- 
ing into his library he brought out a neat little inlaid case, 
containing a roll of parchment, with gold knobs at each 
end, tied with a tasseled red cord. “I know you don’t care 
much for such things,” he observed as he handed it care- 
lessly to Jimmy; “but it’s the usual reward of distinguished 
services, and I don’t see very well how you can avoid 
accepting it.” 

Jimmy, with a well-founded suspicion of what was 
coming, for he had evaded the thing for months, opened 
the document and found it to be a patent of nobility 
engrossed in three colors and embellished in gold. It 
created him Lord Westmountain, with a large section of 
land, sloping from rich mineral deposits to fertile tillage 
soil, and it entailed these estates to him and his heirs 
forever, with the right, in every generation, of personal 
companionship with the king. 

“It’s the best in my power to give you, Lord Jimmy,” 
stated the king. 

Jimmy held it as if it were hot. 

“That’s awfully nice of you, Old Scout,” he observed, 
“and I thank you from the bottom of my heart; but I 
don’t see how an American—and a jingo—a representative 
of a nation which has hammered the very idea of nobility 
ever since seventeen-seventy-six, could possibly lug round 
a handle to hisname! Why, if I ever got back to Manhat- 
tan that Lord Jimmy thing would queer me with the boys 
forever.” 

“Tt’s the only way I can give you those estates,’ urged 
the king; “‘and I want to hand you something solid and 
substantial.” 

“An entailed estate is too solid and substantial,’ 
objected Jimmy. ‘I don’t believe you could make an 
American see the value of land that he can’t sell or borrow 
money on. It isn’t classed as an available asset; and 
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origin of it. So definite, so accurate, so certain are these 
tests that the truth or falsity of a prisoner’s story can now 
be at once settled. There remains no longer the benefit of 
any doubt. If he asserts that a stain is of a certain origin 
his story can now be tested and it will at once appear 
whether or not he is telling the truth. 

The accuracy of these tests is incredible to the lay mind. 
Age seems not to affect the stains. Stains thirty years old 
have been determined; blood that had lain in garden 
mold for years has been determined; stains on linen 
exposed to the weather seven months have been deter- 
mined; stains on paper ten years old and stains that had 
been partly washed out have been accurately determined. 
Mummy material has been tested. Hansemann obtained 
a reaction with mummy material four thousand years old, 
Meyer with mummy material five thousand years old; 
and it is said that Friedenthal by this method has shown 
that the mammoth and the Indian elephant are of the 
same family. 

The cases in which this test has been brought to the 
aid of the courts in the administration of justice are strik- 
ingly clear and decisive. Those reported by Uhlenhuth 
are sufficient to appall the criminal agent. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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besides, I’m against entailed estates any- 
how. I’m against anything that has a ten- 
dency to tie up wealth indefinitely. All 
property should be subject to being turned 
into cash, and spent, and put back into 
circulation. The salvation of America is 
the fool sons of rich parents.’ 

“T should think they would particularly 
need protection,’ laughed the king. “If 
you'll notice, Lord Jimmy, that grant, 
which I had to strain a point to get for you, 
is one particularly designed to protect your 
posterity. It increases in rank with each 
generation and you could even marry into 
the royal family in the sixth generation.” 

- Jimmy passed it over. 

“Tf you could date this back six gener- 
ations, I might accept it,’’ he observed. 
“Honestly, Old Scout, I don’t want to seem 
ungrateful; but I couldn’t look the Star- 
Spangled Banner in the face if I accepted 
a title—and you don’t know how much I 
think of the old Red, White and Blue! It 
kind o’ gives me a lift-up feeling right in 
here every time I see it.’ 

“All right, Jimmy,” laughed the king, 
tossing the gaudy license to one side. “I 
knew you'd take it just about this way; 
and, to tell you the truth, I’m rather glad you did. If 
you're not worried about your posterity, I’m not.” 

“Tf I have any posterity it can take care of itself,” 
returned Jimmy. “If it can’t—after I’ve given it a good 
start—it ought to go under.” 

He had carefully concealed it from the king, but the 
whole thing rather nettled him. He felt sure that he was a 
clean man, with good blood in his veins—virile, progres- 
sive, energetic—and knew how to treat a woman. He 
came from a country where that is lesson number one in 
class A. His posterity in the sixth generation might con- 
sist, through some unfortunate taint of intermarriage or 
just through natural cussedness, of rank degenerates—but 
they would be qualified, nevertheless, to marry the Prin- 
cess Bezzanna of that time; whereas he, Jimmy, who had 
been a man of strength enough to earn such a gift for his 
posterity, was barred. If he married the Princess Bez- 
zanna she had to die; and he couldn’t for the life of him see 
what for. It was a fool business any way you looked at it, 
and it made him angry—the more so because everybody 
was so helpless in the matter. 

He was not at all positive that he could induce the 
Princess Bezzanna to marry him, even if all the obstacles 
were removed. She was a bewitching and a bewildering 
object, who teased him unmercifully, as she did her 
brothers, and had a thousand whims and fancies—so that 
he never could tell in what mood he would find her next; 
but she liked him tremendously and steadfastly. She had 
never given the slightest hint, however, that she loved him. 
That was an entirely different matter. The worst of it was 
that he had no right to find out. He was not at all con- 
ceited, and he was not sure that he could win her; but 
there was one thing he could swear to: if his hands were 
not so infernally tied, she’d know she was being courted— 
so help him Tommy Rodgers! 

Needing tremendously a little of the comfort and 
sympathy she was always so sweetly ready to give him—if 
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she felt in the mood for it—he hunted her up; and the 
first word she said, when he walked in at the already open 
door of her sitting room, was: 

“Damn!” 

“Why, Bezzanna!” Jimmy protested, shocked into 
numbness. 

She was in the midst of tumbled and tangled heaps of 
pretty finery, and she held up one beautifully modeled arm, 
upon which was an elbow-length pink kid glove. 

““That’s the second pair I’ve ripped,” she told him, half 
sick with aggravation. Her cheeks were flushed with 
exertion and annoyance; her waving brown hair was 
charmingly disheveled—and altogether she was a picture 
of feminine vexation pretty enough to frame. “I’ve 
only one more pair like these and I’m afraid to try them 
on—and afraid not to. I had them made to go with my 
new pink evening gown, for the opening night of the 
Princess Theater—and now I’m so mad I can’t see!”’ 

“Tt’s enough to infuriate an oyster,’’ consoled Jimmy; 
“but, Betsy, I heard you using a shocking word as I 
came in.” 

“Damn?” she inquired, looking at him in questioning 
wonder. 

*“That’s the one,’”’ he assured her, admiring the pretty 
way she had of saying it—but being stern, nevertheless. 
“‘Tt’s not considered good form in respectable circles this 
season.” 

‘“Why, I perfectly love it! It’s such a nice word—and 
it relieves one’s feelings so. What’s the matter with it? 
Why, Jimmy, truly I don’t see how just a word like that 
can be bad. It’s a mere sound—and I don’t see why it 
should be any worse than ham or lamb or slam. Now just 
see if it is, when you come to think of it that way. Da gt 

“Stop it!”” commanded Jimmy. 
it anyhow?” 

‘“‘T heard you say it,’’ she charged. 
I get an American word?” 

“‘T didn’t know I had brought that one along with me,” 
regretted Jimmy. “I guess—I suppose it must have just 
sprung up here like a weed—it’s so common. I’m sorry 
if it slipped out of me, Betsy, and I'll try never to let you 
hear me say it again; but, whether I do or not, I don’t 
like to hear it from you.” 

“Why not—if you do?” 

“Well, ladies aren’t supposed to use such language.” 

““ Why? ” 

“Because it isn’t nice.” 

“Why isn’t it—if it’s nice for men?” 

“T didn’t say it was nice for men,” ‘protested Jimmy, 
beginning to cast about him wildly for some means of 
escape. 

“You said that I mustn’t say it whether you did or not. 
If you do I’m going to.” 

“Please don’t!” he begged. “‘I’d like to promise you 
that I'll never say that word again so long as I live; but 
I don’t like to lie to you. I don’t use it to request the loan 
of a match, or to ask somebody to pass me the salt; but 
I know perfectly well that if I were to crack my thumb 
with a hammer that word would pop out of me before I 
could stop it—if I were to be hung for it the next minute! 
You see, Bezzanna’’—and he sat on the edge of her table, 
where he could look down at her marvelous hair—‘‘ women 
are supposed to be, and are, better and finer than men; 
and it’s that which shields the 
human race from the return 
to savagery, which the strong 
and coarse dominance of men 
would give it. Men have been 
the creators, not alone in 
mechanical and commercial 
things, but in the things of art 
and spirituality; but women 
have usually inspired all their 
splendid creations.” 
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“Where did you get . 


“TI like the word anyhow,’”’ mused Bez- 
zanna. ‘‘I don’t see where it’s bad.” 

“Women, too,” went on Jimmy, “have 
been the supporters of all the finer things. 
Why, if it were not for them we would not 
even—in these modern days of unfaith—have 
religion.” : 

““What’s religion?”’ instantly demanded 
Bezzanna. ‘‘You’ve spoken of that a lot of 
times, but every time anybody has asked 
you about it you’ve changed the subject. 
Is it bad too?”’ 

“Tt depends on how it’s used,” returned 
Jimmy, considering the matter very care- 
fully. ‘‘To tell you the truth, Betsy, I’ve 
missed it dreadfully here. I didn’t know I 
had it so thoroughly ground into me; but, 
whenever Sunday comes, I want to put on a 
silk hat and along-tailed coat and stroll down 
the Avenue and hear the church bells ring. 
Most of the time I’ve been too lazy actually to 
attend services, but my conscience never used 
quite to stop nagging me about that neglect. 
And when I did slip inside a great, dim 
church, with the mellow light streaming in 
through stained-glass windows; and drank in 
the flood of soft, sweet music from a solemn 
old pipe organ; and heard a rattling good 
sermon which made me feel what a miserable 
sinner I was; and was game enough to slip 
at least the price of a good theater seat into 
the collection plate—I felt not less than 
seventy-five to a hundred per cent better, and walked 
back up the Avenue looking with’scorn on men who had 
not been to church.” 

“Tt sounds awfully nice,’ said Bezzanna wistfully. 
“T wish I could go to church.” 

“You shall before you’re many months older,” Jimmy 
fervently promised her. ‘I’m sorry I built the theater 
first. It’s like getting the trimmings before you buy the 
material—but I was afraid of theology, Bezzanna. That’s 
why I hesitated to introduce religion; and besides, I feel 


squeamish about it. I’m not a competent person. I’m 
not good enough.” 
“That’s not true!” she indignantly asserted. ‘‘I don’t 


understand yet what you mean by it though.” 

He gave her the idea as briefly as possible, because he 
was very diffident about it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ‘‘We had something like that in 
Tsola a long time ago. Our ancestors believed that there 
were hidden creatures in the woods and in the trees that 
could help or hurt them; but those on the south side of 
the river, who were always quarreling with the people on 
this side, did not believe very much in those things. In 
the great famine of Xantobah’s time, just as many people 
died on one side of the river as on the other; so after that 
we had no more religion—if that was it.” 


“That’s the trouble,’ responded Jimmy. ‘People 


expect their religion to cure warts or to influence the 


fluctuations of stock in their favor; but, after all, the 
drawbacks don’t begin to outweigh the benefits, and I 
don’t believe I can do without religion any longer. I don’t 
want so much of it myself, but I like to have it lying round 
handy if I should happen to need it. Take marriage, for 
instance. I don’t see how anybody can be married outside 
of a church.” 

“‘T like church,’’ mused Bezzanna. 

“‘T wonder if that is the answer!” Jimmy soberly asked 
himself. 

“What has the church to do with marriage?” asked 
Bezzanna. ‘‘From what you said about the church, 
I should think it must be very beautiful.” 

“Well,” floundered Jimmy, picking his way clumsily 
through this tangle, “it puts the sanction of the best 
there is in the human mind on the best there is in 
human life.” 

“T want to be married in a church,” declared 
Bezzanna. 

“T’ll try to have one ready for you in time,’’ he 
laughed. 

He had taken her ungloved hand in his earnestness, 
and now he patted it gently and affectionately. 

“You'll have plenty of time,” she smilingly assured 
him. 

The fool rode on to his fate. 

“Apparently you haven’t set the date,” he sug- 
gested, knowing that he was fluttering his wings round 
the flame of a dangerous topic—but fanning the blaze 
nevertheless. He was looking down jealously, en- 
viously, on her shining brown hair and her deep brown 
eyes and her still slightly flushed cheeks and the de- 
licious curve of her half-parted lips, and there welled 
up in him a hunger which nearly drove him mad. 

“Not yet,” she returned lightly; then, more seri- 
ously: “I don’t think I ever shall!’’ Then, miser- 
ably: “I don’t want to be married at all! Do I, 
Jimmy?’ And, sobbing out of the acute distress 
which this whole tangle of marriage had brought upon 
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RINCE ONALYON bustled into the crowd 
room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
assigned for the afternoon to the meeti 
electric companies, and began shaking 
right and left. 
“‘Wasn’t that a warm session?”’ he exulted1 
men who had preceded him. ‘I never knew 
day on the Stock Exchange.” 
“It’s probably a record-breaker in the num 
which changed hands,”’ agreed Birrquay. 
a wonder you wouldn’t get rid of that antique 
It’s all right for old Huppylac and some 
ancients, but a young chap should keep 1 
procession.”” : 
“T am an Isolian,”’ declared the prince. “Y 
me falling behind any, do you?” ‘4 
“No,” admitted Birrquay; “but there 
pockets in an American business suit.” _ 
“‘Most of us can carry our money in one,” 


Calamaz joined them, in a rather fo 
stripe suit and a Fedora hat. He still wo 
he had it trimmed to a close Vandyke. 

“Here you are again, in spite of the wate 
exposures,” he hailed the prince. “I saw 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange; and 
you are responsible for the day’s volume 

“Not quite,’’ chuckled the prince, who 
humor. ‘‘I put one over on your old friend Jit 
I caught him short on soap and soaked himt 
after that I unloaded the most of my Electr 
on him.” { 


the Operating Company which has lost all tl) 
spite of its atrocious overcrowding of thi 
its rotten arc-light service.” And he glan 
Grisophal who, with his hands in his trous 
regarding the prince with surly dislike. 
It was common report that underca) 
been the handicap of the electric compani 
was earnestly propounding the theory of b 
“You don’t hear of my turning loose an 
Power stock, do you?” gleefully ret 
“T still have my fifty-one per cent in thé 
well as in the new Holding Company.” — 
“The prince has an earnest regard fi 
commented Dymp Haplee, joining the ¢ 
now moved toward the head of the long b 


president. , 

“It’s business,’ explained the prince Plp 
in the righteousness of that attitude. “ 
pany has—and the Holding Company 
tically fixed earning capacity; and I very 
retained my majority of stock, my contré 
dency in both. The Operating Company h@ 
from the first, and it was its inability to ] 
to the Power Company which made a Ho 
necessary. I relinquished all but a hundi 


stock, and I shall lose my office in that concern 
gure at the regular stockholders’ meeting next 
“a 

HY ork,”’ applauded young Huppylac, who had 
yu ng to the Isolian costume but to the old-time 
rings as well. 


les and the king and Jimmy secured eighty per 
130 perating stock,’’ remarked Haplee with a 
con. “Is that right?” 
t all I could hand them and all that I could 
| friends to relinquish,” boasted the prince, 
is watch. 
A it cheap enough,” growled Grisophal. 
is a bad price for stock that was originally sold 


‘med to pocket a loss in a hurry,’’ explained the 
ly. “So long as I had to make a sacrifice to 
|ty-one per cent of the Holding stock, I am 
hat I cut off the right leg.” 
) aplee turned to Grisophal with a laugh. 
| or some improvements in the Electric Operating 
softly observed. 

int of bed to trade anything I have for stock 
any of which the king and Jimmy own eighty 
jeturned Grisophal, who was on the floor of the 
‘¢ nge every day, made few trades and no plunges, 
)puted to have the grandest little collection of 
cl, dividend-producing stocks ever imprisoned 
J posit vault. 
jee looked at his watch again and reached for 
l | Dymp Haplee looked hastily about the big 
) group to group of the animated gath- 
fa everywhere in the hall—mostly clad 
Jasiness suits of the newest cut and after 
is affected by Tedoyah, who had grown 
) twhelming social importance during the 
1 were discussing the exciting events of 
i babble of voices punctuated with cheer- 
but i in no quarter of the hall could Dymp 


has not arrived,’’ hereminded Onalyon. 
» the special stockholders’ meetings of 
i etric companies scheduled for this after- 
(he opening hour of the first one is set 
cl clock,” the prince informed him icily, 
Ply Isolian was a rabid royalist organ; 
(aded his gavel. 

Hile of voices died down almost immedi- 
[stockholders madea concerted onslaught 
i hairs. Time was money in Isola! Two 
I the more intensely interested groups 
2 slow in relinquishing their respective 
mtention, and their voices were still 
i the scraping of chairs had stopped. 

te tapped his gavel impatiently. 

> three meetings today, and I must ask 
tder and crisp procedure,” he sternly 
Nloiterers. ‘‘The special stockholders’ 
(the Isoia Electric Power Company is 
The secretary will please call the 
1 tled, with scarcely a pause for breath, 


ee 
don. 


E uppylac began calling the roll, but 
ting yon stopped him in order to let an 
ii ce rebuke the king and Jimmy and 
n two other belated stockholders. They 
il’ into their seats; and the president, 
Ah them courteously, coldly instructed 
ty to proceed. 

Setary will now read the proposed con- 
red—and listened to it in pleased 
for he had devised it himself. 

he distribution of the hundred thousand 
a ‘al, with which the Holding Company 
| Telieve the debts, reéstablish the credit 
g ize the finances of the other two com- 
y at the disposal of the Holding Company — 
and right, since to the victors belong the 
eman with the largest investment should have 
y. Inasmuch as the prince held fifty-one per 
Iding Company’s stock, he anticipated no 
in the handling of the funds to the legitimate 
the heaviest investor. 

dy, right-hand man of Onalyon’s, an investor 
shares, jumped to his feet and secured the 
president in the flash of an eye. 

ion contract as it stands,” he blurted, and 


tion,’’ the man across from him shot out 


heard the motion,” offered the prince in 
a. “Are there any remarks? If not the 
so: 

ad been expecting that interruption from 
hough he had tried to railroad the motion 
ranted him recognition with a nod, but 


“As the members of the Operating Company are to 
vote on the same important questions which are to come 
up here, I think it is only right that they should know in 
advance the new devices which will be offered to its board 
of directors at their next regular meeting,’ the king 
observed; ‘“‘and for that purpose I ask the permission of 
the chair to occupy time not to exceed ten minutes in 
exhibiting these devices.” 

“T am sorry to say the gentleman is out of order,” 
announced the president courteously but firmly. ‘There 
is a motion before the house.” 

“This proposed exhibit is a portion of my remarks on the 
motion,” explained the king. 

“T beg to remind the gentleman,” persisted the prince, 
“that this is a special meeting, and that it is not within the 
power of the chair to open for consideration any other 
subject than that of the contract with the Isola Electric 
Holding Company.” 

The prince prided himself on the adroitness of his 
mental resources as well as the adroitness of his speech. 
The king and himself were always punctiliously polite to 
each other. 

“This proposed exhibit has an intimate bearing on the 
proposed contract,” declared the king with equal firmness. 
“Tt is of the gravest importance to every stockholder here, 
and I insist on my right to illustrate my discussion on the 
motion before the house with this ten-minute display. 
I demand a vote on whether I shall be allowed to do so.” 

A strange light glowed at the lower end of the table. 
Teddy, sitting between Jimmy and the king, was toying 
with a small glass bulb which alternately glowed with a 


Through it All, He Remembered That He Must Not—Dare 
Not— Take Her in His Arms 


vivid radiance and lapsed into darkness, apparently at his 
will. Every human intelligence at that table craned the 
neck which supported it in that direction, and acutely 
painful curiosity sat on every countenance. The prince 
read the handwriting. After all, it was a small matter. 
Also, he was curious himself. 

“A vote will not be necessary since the gentleman has 
explained himself so fully,’”’ he graciously granted. ‘‘The 
exhibit may proceed,” and he laid his watch on the table. 

Jimmy and Teddy moved with the swiftness and pre- 
cision of prize-drill stagehands. In the corner of the hall 
was a big padlocked box to which no one had paid particu- 
lar attention; and by it stood a huge electric transformer 
connected with the cable which supplied the two big are 
lights. Out of this box Teddy and Jimmy now produced 
two long strings of glass bulbs, such as the one which 
Teddy had secretly attached to a plug in the big box 
while the roll-call was being finished. These strings of 
bulbs were laid on the two edges of the table; and there was 
a bulb for each man, including a red one for the prince. 

They regarded these objects with interest, though no 
man touched them. Electricity was no longer a novelty. 
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Working swiftly, the king’s two expert assistants placed 
also down the center of the table a queer-looking metal 
box ornamented with silver and tinted glass, a queerly 
shaped silver basin, a pyramidal wire rack on which reposed 
some slices of bread, a nickel-plated laundry iron, and a 
big silver lizard with a golden tongue—all these articles 
connected by insulated wires with the big box in the corner. 

The stockholders shrank suddenly back! Teddy had 
switched the current on all of the bulbs at once. 

“These are incandescent lamps,” explained the king 
suavely. ‘“‘They have just been perfected, after months 
of experiment. The gentlemen will find little turn-screws 
at the base of each lamp, by which they can be switched on 
and off. I guarantee that there can be no harm from the 
current.”’ And, to prove it, he successfully manipulated 
his own light. 

The bulbs went winking and blinking all up and down 
the table. Those men were as tickled as a baby with a 
shiny new razor. 

“They are the product of the Electric Manufacturing 
Company,” went on the king—‘‘an organization, I may 
add, in which there is no stock for sale. The Electric 
Manufacturing Company is prepared to offer a monopoly 
of these bulbs to the Electric Operating Company at its 
next regular meeting; and, as I dictate eighty per cent of 
the latter concern, I can assure the gentlemen present that 
a contract will be entered into at once which will render 
the Electric Operating Company the best-paying invest- 
ment in Isola. We’re prepared to place ten thousand of 
these bulbs in the homes of Isola at once. They can be 
offered to consumers, at a handsome profit, for two cents an 
hour a bulb, with a certainty of an early reduction 
in consumers’ cost.”’ 

The prince was aware of a faint feeling in the 
region of the diaphragm. He had let go of the 
wrong company again. Why, this would revolu- 
tionize the entire lighting industry! The clumsy 
old are lamps, which were all that Isola had so far 
seen, would disappear entirely for indoor use, and 
these handy little incandescents would be scattered 
everywhere. He would be using them himself! He 
was artistic, too, and he could see their decorative 
use before it was pointed out to him! 

“The gentlemen will please place their ‘hands 
upon the utensils in the center of the table,” the 
king requested. “You will observe that they are 
perfectly cold. All right, Teddy.” 

There was a snap of a switch. The lights in the 
little silver-mounted box began to glow; the wire 
rack supporting the bread turned red-hot, and the 
bread began to toast. 

“This is an electric stove,” the king explained. 
“Tt is already throwing out heat. This is an elec- 
tric chafing-dish. The water in it will be boiling 
in three minutes. The electric toaster needs no 
explanation, nor does the laundry iron. It will be 
too hot to touch in a short time. The lizard there 
is a boudoir device, for which we expect a fancy 
sale. Pull out its tongue and you will discover it 
to be a curling iron, already hot enough for use. 
These, gentlemen, are a few of the many devices 
which will be contracted next week to the Electric 
Operating Company by the Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company; and they are exhibited here for the 
purpose of urging the claims of the Operating 
Company for a voice in the distribution and use of 
the funds which the Holding Company is to pro- 
vide. I wish to offer an amendment to that con- 
tract. Gentlemen, J move to amend” —the prince 
listened with all his ears; he intended to fight that 
amendment to the last- diteh—‘‘I move to amend 
that the funds provided by the Holding Company 
shall be disbursed by a finance committee of nine, 
composed of three members each from the director- 
ates of the Holding Company, the Power Company, 
and the Operating Company.” 

The prince smiled in relief. Why, that was a cinch! 
He held fifty-one per cent of the stock of both the Hold- 
ing and the Power Companies, and he picked his own 
directors. That would give him six out of the nine on the 
finance committee! 

“T see no objection to that amendment,’’ he most 
unethically announced. ‘‘Are we ready for a vote?” 

A score of voices yelled: 

“Question!” 

Discussion was silly on a fair and square proposition 
like that. 

The secretary, under instructions, proceeded with the 
roll-call vote on the amendment. Dymp Haplee, sitting 
up at the end of the table next to the president —a seat 
he had scrambled to secure—turned to young Polecon. 

“Slipped one over on us again!’ he observed, looking 
up from the furious writing in which he had indulged since 
the opening of the meeting. 

“Looks like it,’’ chuckled Polecon with a glance at the 
prince. He was not listening. ‘‘Have you much Oper- 
ating Company stock?’’ Polecon inquired in a slightly 
louder tone. (Continued on Page 42) 
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Political Opinion 


R. CROLY’S Life of Mark Hanna quotes the following 
letter from an intelligent Republican: ‘‘I was aston- 
ished to see in the Union League Club of New York—pre- 
sumably as representative a body of Republicans as there 
is in the country, conservative, thoughtful men—that 
there was not one out of that whole membership whom 
I met—not one—who believed that Theodore Roosevelt 
should be nominated; or, if he were nominated, that he 
could be elected.”” This letter was written not long before 
Roosevelt was nominated by acclamation and elected by 
the highest proportion of the total popular vote that any 
president has ever received. Any one whose recollection 
runs back to 1904 and who enjoyed acquaintance with 
“conservative, thoughtful’’ Republicans—belonging to nice 
clubs—will remember that they were quite generally of 
opinion that Roosevelt could not poszibly be elected. 
This is Big Business’ fatal difficulty in relation to 
politics. It circulates through the best clubs, talking with 
‘conservative, thoughtful’? members—who themselves are 
either in or under Big Business—and it discovers an over- 
whelming public sentiment against whatever candidate or 
policy it does not like. It would literally be worth millions 
to Big Business if, instead of circulating in clubs, it would 
go out in the freight yards and get the opinions of the 
persons who are going to do the voting. 


The World’s Trade 


T THE beginning of the nineteenth century England 
boasted exports to the amount of twenty-nine million 

pounds, woolen and cotton goods comprising nearly half of 
the total. The same year France imported from Asia, 
Africa and America less than three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods, and exported to those continents 
less than a hundred thousand dollars’ worth. Germany’s 
trade was hardly more important than that of France. 

Thirty-five followed by nine ciphers, with a dollar mark 
prefixed, represents the value of the world’s foreign trade 
in 1911—that is, the total of imports and exports of the 
different nations. Ten years ago twenty with nine ciphers 
represented the value of the world’s foreign trade. 

Meanwhile every country except England is taxing this 
thirty-five and nine ciphers of foreign trade in the same 
protective spirit which universally prevailed in 1800. 
Each country, it seems—Great Britain excepted—is the 
industrial garden spot of the world, and must jealously 
prevent every other country from breaking in. 


The Twelve:-Hour Day 


13 THE continuous processes of steelmaking the only 
alternative to a twelve-hour day is an eight-hour day. 
There must be two shifts in the twenty-four hours or three. 
Employers have insisted they could not take so long a step. 
Nevertheless, a committee of stockholders of the Steel 
Corporation, appointed at the annual meeting of 1911, 
has recently reported that “‘a twelve-hour day of labor, 
followed continuously by any group of men for any con- 
siderable number of years, means decreasing the efficiency 
and lessening the vigor of such men.” It believes there will 
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come ‘a shortening of the hours of labor and eventual 
abolishment of the twelve-hour day, which will tend toward 
increasing the efficiency and resourcefulness of the working 
population, and for that reason will bring benefit both to 
employer and employed.” About the same time the 
Cambria Steel Company actually announced an eight-hour 
schedule for its blast furnaces; and a Senate committee 
indorsed a House bill providing that an eight-hour day be 
stipulated in all Government contracts. 

The proposition is! simple and entirely businesslike: 
Does it pay to use up the industrial population at the rate 
which a twelve-hour day involves? Everybody has known 
for a long time that it does not pay society. Enlightened 
capitalistic opinion is now showing that it does not pay 
employers even. Once the break with usage has. been 
made, the mills will probably be as profitable with an eight- 
hour schedule as with a twelve; while, for all purposes 
of real profit and enjoyment in life, many thousands of 
men will have a hundred per cent added to their lives. 


Literature in Cold Storage 


UBLISHERS complain that people do not buy serious 
books. An experienced scholar retorts that publishers 
will not let them. Here is a new and rather-important 
historical work of six hundred pages. It is printed in large 
type on heavy paper, with wide margins, to make it as 
bulky as possible. The price is five dollars, “postage 
extra.’ That is considerable money; but there are some 
eight hundred public and collegiate libraries that feel bound 
to buy any new. historical work which can claim impor- 
tance, no matter what the price. The publisher would 
rather have the sure thing of eight hundred copies at five 
dollars than take the chance of selling several thousand 
copies at twe dollars. Theoretically, books in the library 
circulate; but it is notorious that people seldom go to a 
library for a new serious book. A reader whose habits or 
tastes would attract him to a new biography, say, wants 
the volume on his shelves. If it is really worth the trouble 
of reading he will almost certainly wish to refer to it again. 
He cannot trot down to the library for every reference. A 
reader of such habits or tastes wishes to possess the books 
in which he is really interested. If he cannot afford to own 
the book he will probably not read it at all. What circu- 
lates from the library, besides fiction, is Taine’s English 
Literature, Macaulay’s England, Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, Boswell’s Johnson. 
Itis clear consequently that alarge part of ournewserious 
literature is automatically canned and moved into cold stor- 
age, and so there is a world of pains and expense for nothing ! 


Shady Ways 


E HAVE spoken often for good public roads as the 

best investment, everything considered, that the 
country can make; but we are indebted to the Maryland 
state grange for the sound suggestion that there are no 
really good country roads without shade trees along them. 
The practical, economic value of trees along the roadside 
is beyond dispute. They actually protect the road and 
lessen the cost of upkeep. How much they add to the 
money value of abutting farms it would be difficult to 
estimate; but if, of two farms otherwise exactly equal in 
value and offered at the same price, one is fringed by shade 
trees and the other is bare, there is little doubt which 
nine buyers out of ten would prefer. In no other way can 
the attractions of a bit of country road beso much enhanced. 
Who that drives in the country doesn’t feel grateful to the 
farmer whose trees beautify the scene? 

Planting shade trees where none exist is not roally 
expensive, and in the long run it pays quite as well, at 
least, as planting wheat. There are of course certain 
practical problems, such as avoiding too dense a shade upon 
grain land and selecting the right stock; but a treeless 
road anywhere outside the desert is a reproach to those 
who live upon it. 


Senatorial Courtesy 


N PARLIAMENT the other day Premier Asquith 

demanded to know—referring to something the leader 
of the opposition had said—whether Mr. Law really 
thought the premier was selling his convictions. ‘No,’ 
Mr. Law retorted, ‘‘you have not any to sell.” 

We deplore the rudeness; but try to image such a 
retort in the Senate of the United States! Every member 
present would faint dead away—falling down in neat 
windrows like ripe grain before the scythe. For example, 
the second Lorimer committee began investigating in June, 
1911. Hearings closed in February, 1912. Briefs were 
filed in March. In May Senator Bristow suggested that 
really it was quite time the committee made a report. 
The chairman of the committee replied with some emo- 
tion. Evidently his feelings were deeply hurt by even the 
faintest and softest suggestion that the committee had 
been dilatory. Other senators who desired a report apolo- 
gized. They would be glad to see the matter disposed of 
sometime this year; but certainly they did not wish to 


criticise any honorable member or members 
to cause any honorable member the sligh 

We deplore rudeness; but the Senate 
“courtesy”? to such lengths that for da 
resembles a nice old ladies’ sewing circle—yw] 
inch of stitching is accompanied by nine yards 


Holidays Made to Orde 


HE underlying principle of the movement to 

our holiday calendar appeals to us strongly, 
is one of the best that has been put forward 
almost successful British movement a few ye; 
make seven o'clock come at half past five i in s 
act of Parliament. Our holidays are not ¢o 
arranged. ‘They are liable to fall on Sat 
robbing many city workers of a half day, be 
get the half day off every Saturday anyway. 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday are clos 
while from Labor Day to Thanksgiving is a | 

The pian is to make the holidays fall at re 
and always on Monday, so a man can arrange 
outing. In detail this plan is objectionabl 
well known that different people have diff 
how and when to take a holiday. The proper 
the beginning of the year, to give every one ¢ 
all the holidays that are coming to him ian 


brate them whenever he chooses. This pl 
the further merit of obviating the street par, 
tions that now blight so many of our holide 
the sentiments traditionally attached to hol 
many people really experience them? 


Al Grocery Trust 


OME enterprising New Yorkers, itis said, 
to purchase three thousand retail groceri 
various points between the Atlantic Coast an 
River. By uniting the buying power of all t 
ments they expect to secure many edibles ch 
independent retailer can; and certainly se 
groceries, acting together, should be able t 
than any one of the thousand could, acting 
advantages may reasonably be expected from 2 
management. Besides, the promoters prof 
strictly for cash; and that a retailer who 
but cash can undersell one who gives credit 
two times two. Suppose, for the sake of argv 
promoters do a business of fifty million collars: 
find they can, with a fair profit to themselves 
independent retailers by ten per cent. In tha 
doubt, following the well-established New York 
they could issue to themselves fifty million 
watery common stock, upon which they cul 
dends of six or seven per cent that would sen 
par. In order to pay the dividends, re 
have to raise their selling price until it was ji 
under the independent retailer. Hence the 
fit which the public derived from the enterp 
consist in the creation of a new batch of m 
philanthropists—the holders of the common sti 
We have no doubt whatever that unified buy 
and selling for cash would give us cheaper gro 
we should rather see it done by codperation the 


Our Poor-Rich Countr. 


AS expenditures for instruction 
and public schools—the former with ¥ 
pupils to a teacher, the latter with forty or filt, 
a teacher, while the private-school teacher is be 
the former president of Harvard asks: “Is it nol 
if the American people were all well-to-do t 
multiply by four or five times the present avel 
expenditure per child per year?” 4 
In the elementary grades of the public se 
been decided progress during the last ge ner: 
Doctor Eliot; but it comes very slowly, and 
one out of nineteen public-school pupils goes ! 
elementary grades. ‘‘Is that the fit educa 
of a century of democracy in an undevelopet 
immense natural resources?”’ Doctor Eliot in 
bring the public schools up to the standal 


dollars. Everybody knows that is quite imp 
country cannot afford to spend any such a 


Notwithstanding the colossal wealth of 
you can readily account for individual po 
say the man must be lazy or tipsy or stupi 
you account for the poverty of the nati 
every public subdivision of it—the state, 
city, the rural school district? Nation, s 
city can barely make both ends meet. Th 
sibly afford good schools or good roads, 0 
men or hospitals. We have sixteen billion 
bank; but we could not hire another fifty: 
school-teacher, to save us! How do you a 


he Fashion Big Bill Set 


words would freeze in your face if you attempted 
Henry Cabot Lodge “Hank” or “Heinie’’; 
'if they didn’t Henry Cabot would freeze you 
(had spoken thus. And suppose you clapped 
ot on the back and shouted: ‘‘ Howdy, Ellie, old 
ppose you did! There would be no further need 
ration on your part for years to come. 
you come to think of Borah, however, you stutter 
mer over the William Edgar part of it and refer to 
Bill Borah—not disrespectfully or lightly, but 
eis Bill Borah; albeit heis also one of the most able 
if these United States and one of the most useful. 
f get away from Bill, and you do not want to. 
oes Borah want you to. Thus the ayes have it, 
‘Bill Borah for the purposes of this story. 
‘would never be suspected of Bill that he would 
ion in anything unless in illumination of some of 
corners of the Senate—but he did. He estab- 
mode. To be sure, not many have followed it 
that does not detract from its great value. This 
€ proved it is far better for a man to be tried on 
charges at the beginning of his senatorial term 
ie end or in the middle. If you will think that 
vill see the great advantages of the procedure. 
ain: Bill Borah was a lawyer in Idaho—and a 
He had large retainers and he was an able 
learned in the law and experienced in its 
Naturally some of his retainers were from cor- 
| including lumber corporations that operate 
yin his state and in adjoining states. He was 
law when he became a candidate for the Senate. 
in Idaho is as various as elsewhere—also, as 
» In Idaho politics is involuted, convoluted, 
is and imperscrutable—also, elsewhere. Bill 
dthis out. He was a candidate for the Senate. 
to him and to his friends, on a certain afternoon 
he clock, that he had the votes in the legislature 
a. Itseemed so! Inreality it was not so; for, at 
ie clock on that same day, some six hours after 
ned seemly to Bill and his friends, the legislature 
ither to the place Bill had deemed his. 
Jed in the other, he being Senator Heyburn, and 
wr made the legislature an orotund speech of 
‘the great honor conferred on him. Then, as all 
/and each man was each other man’s brother, 
or Bill Borah and told him to pipe a few merry 
ays. Bill came. He addressed the legislature, 
merry lay piped he. Instead, he told the legis- 
at two of the clock that afternoon the job, so 
(erred on another, had been his; but he had been 
herefrom in the interim—the interim of the 
Nehouse being commodious and sufficient for 
‘purposes. Further, he told the legislature he 
ad to quit being a candidate for senator—and 
ue came before that body said body would not 
n, for he would see to it that the people had 
‘uctions concerning Bill Borah on it they would 
) ignore. 7 
(words, Bill Borah tore into the legislature and 
Veal name. Then he went out into Idaho and 
il traveled; and next time he came before the 
he had proved himself a pretty fair predictor. 
s ture had heard from the people and it didn’t 
t him an election—nor did it. Bill had attended 
(le’s end of it and had compelled the legislature 
ur ied rest. 


lv He Put a Flea in Bailey’s Ear 


1 T back retainer checks that had been sent to 
»m various corporations for which he had done 
ind prepared to come to Washington. And right 
ire he set the fashion. Various criminal charges, 
#1 some regard to lumber and other corpora- 
fies for which he was said to be responsible, 
is door. Bill picked them up and set his 
orneys wanted to delay. 

your life!”’ said Borah. ‘We'll clean this up 

i now!” 

Svent to trial and Borah was cleared of every 
to Washington with an absolutely stainless 
s I have remarked, setting a fine new fash- 
d on charges at the beginning of a senatorial 
fin the middle or at the close of one. 

) gathered from all this that Bill Borah has some 
> inhim. That is the fact. He has a lot of 
that courage is backed by a lot of ability. 
9 Idaho as counsel for the prosecution in the 
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Haywood trials, when there was much sentiment against 
him, and fought those notable cases to the finish. As a 
politician he didn’t have to do this and might have 
sidestepped—but he didn’t. 

Borah is one of the sanest of the Republican Progress- 
ives in the Senate. He is a man of great legal ability and 
loves a legal argument. Also, he is one of the great debaters 
in the Senate and one of the few members of that body who 
have not been bluffed out by the brawny Bailey. He takes 
particular delight in clambering aboard that Constitutional 
expert, heedless of his patronizing, his bullying or his sneers. 

One of Borah’s measures is a law providing for a Bureau 
for Children. 

“T assume,” said the supercilious Bailey, “that this bill 
of the Senator from Idaho is somewhat similar to that pro- 
vision in the agricultural appropriation bill which makes 
some sort of a similar arrangement for calves and pigs.” 

“Exactly,” smiled Borah at the Texan. “My bill seeks 
to have the Government do for the children what it has 
already done for the calves and pigs!” 

Whereupon Mr. Bailey sat down heavily and became 
lost in Jeffersonian thought. 

Borah is one of the big orators of the Senate. He has 
made some notable addresses—one on the Lorimer case 
and another on his measure for the direct election of sen- 
ators by the people. He has been in charge of this measure 
and has steadily fought it past many obstructions. He 
has a legal mind and delights in analyzing evidence and 
stating his conclusions thereon. He is a graceful speaker 
and magnetic. A big man, with a round, boyish face, a 
musical voice and an intense earnestness, he is always heard 
by a full Senate and usually by crowded galleries. 

He has done a great deal of work that has not shown on 
the surface, mainly in connection with the Committee on 
Judiciary and along the line of investigation of the fitness 
of judicial nominations. From a Progressive viewpoint 
his chief weakness has been the tariff. The tariff has 
embarrassed Borah. There are several highly protected 
industries in his state and he is not without a natural ambi- 
tion to hold his seat in the Senate. Some of his votes 
are criticised as votes with the reactionaries; but Borah’s 
friends contend he voted in each instance with the interests 
of his state in view—coincidentally, of course, with the 
more or less personal interest he has in his own future. 

Borah is a Westerner. That is why Bill fits him so 
well. He is vital and vigorous. He is good-natured, but 
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aggressive when necessary. He has admirable control of 
his temper and retains his equanimity in debate. He was 
born in Wayne County, Illinois, in 1865, and was educated 
in the Wayne County schools and in the Kansas State 
University at Lawrence. He began to practice in 1890, in 
Lyons, Kansas; moved to Boise, Idaho, a year later, and 
was not a candidate for office until he first ran for the 
Senate at the time when those votes slipped away from 
him between two o’clock in the afternoon and eight o’clock 
at night. He was elected to the Senate in 1907 and comes 
up again next year. 

Borah and his colleague, Heyburn, are extremes. Hey- 
burn is one of the most conservative of the conservative 
Republican senators, and Borah is identified with the 
Progressive wing of the party. I violate no confidence 
when I say these two statesmen have arrived at a point 
where they are at unanimous disagreement on all sub jects 
before the Senate, that ever have been before the Senate, 
or ever will come before the Senate. Thus they dwell 
together in sweet and serene hatred. 


The Lengthy Lentz 


OHN J. LENTZ, of Ohio, is celebrated as a long- 

distance orator; but, for all that, they thought out in 
Columbus that the editor of a morning paper there rather 
rubbed it in in a short account of a political meeting at 
which John was the speaker. 

This was the paragraph: 

“John J. Lentz addressed a meeting of the Democratic 
voters of the Ninth Ward last night and this morning!’’ 


Links With Good Acoustics 


ee men were playing golf on a course where the 
hazard on the ninth hole was a deep ravine. 

They drove off. Three went into the ravine and one 
managed to get his ball over. The three who had dropped 
into the ravine walked up to have a look. Two of them 
decided not to try to play their balls out and gave up the 
hole. The third said he would go down and play out his 
ball. He disappeared into the deep crevasse. Presently 
his ball came bobbing out and after a time he climbed up. 

“How many strokes?” asked one of his opponents. 

“Three.” 

“But I heard six.’ 

“Three of them were echoes!” 


The Bore’s Comeback 


A Fares KEELEY, editorial manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, and with that paper for twenty years or more, 
tells his secretary to say to bothersome callers that he is 
in the pressroom and cannot come up for an hour or two. 

The secretary told a particular bore one day that 
Mr. Keeley was in the Tribune pressroom conferring with 
the pressmen and could not be disturbed. ¢ 

Twenty minutes later the bore came back. 

“T want to see Mr. Keeley,” he announced. 

“But Mr. Keeley is in the pressroom and cannot come 
up,”’ insisted the secretary. 

“No, he isn’t,” said the bore. “I went down to the 
pressroom and nobody there ever heard of him!” 


Almost as Good 


AS OHIO visitor to Washington went into Senator 
Burton’s room to call on the Senator. He was out, 
but his secretary, H. B. Fuller, was present. 

“‘Seem’s like I’ve seen you before,” said the visitor. 

“Might be,” replied Fuller. 

“Didn’t you go to the Nonesuch Business College, out 
in Ohio?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“What school did you attend?” 

“Yale mostly,” replied Fuller. 

“Well,”’ commented the visitor genially, ‘that’s a good 
school too!’’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Joseph L. Bristow, of Kansas, has learned to 
play golf. He isso tall that his clubs are a foot longer than 
those ordinarily used. When he hits the ball it goes a 
mile—when he hits it. 


€ George Thompson, publisher of the St. Paul Dispatch 
and of the Pioneer Press, has on his automobile everything, 
from an electric cigar lighter to a cellar, except a wireless 
telegraph station. He intends to put on a wireless this fall. 


cherished at some time or other a desire to own 

a reverberating racing craft and to drive it 
hither and yon at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour, leaving a long wake of rumpled and indignant 
water behind it. There is no sport more nervously exciting. 
Adventurers who have tired of shinning up mountain-peaks, 
looping the loop in barrels and things, or manufacturing 
spirals with an old and rickety aeroplane, will find some- 
thing to interest them in motor-boat racing. There is pos- 
itively nothing commonplace in it. It is less monotonous 
than any sport except perhaps the unsanctioned pastime of 
going over Niagara Fallsin a barrel. No matter how many 
times a man may drive his voleanic cockleshell over the 
finish, he never fails to do so in a state of pleased and 
delighted surprise because there is enough of his boat left 
under him to sit in. Motor-boat racing is a cross between 
daring and insanity, and nothing illustrates more vividly 
the accomplishments of science than the amount of power 
boat-builders are now able to stuff into a tiny craft 
not much bigger than a Saratoga trunk. A packing 
house can take a huge, burly steer and condense him 
into half a dozen small cans of beef extract; but that is 
no trick at all beside the modern gasoline-engine maker 
who can pack the strength of six hundred horses into a 
pair of motors not half so large or so heavy as an ordinary 
fuzzy-faced donkey. 

I have never owned a racing boat myself; but I have 
participated in one, which is just as satisfactory and 
exciting and not nearly so costly; in fact, one of the 
beauties of motor-boat racing is that a whole town can 
remain breathless and excited for a year or more over one 
racing boat. Of course, one or two or three men have to 
own it and work with it, and put their lives in the care of 
an overworked and not always accommodating Providence 
long enough to race it; but the rest of the citizens can look 
on and give suggestions and bet on the boat, and talk about 
its awful speed in a superior manner with the inhabitants 
of a rival town—and help fish the crew out of the river 
whenever the logical result happens. It was as one of the 
loyal citizens of my town that I participated for four years 
in a racing motor boat which I am still convinced was or is 
or will be one of the fastest boats in the entire world. 

The name of the boat was Doodlebug I, II, III and IV. 
I may as well explain that it had only one of these names 
at a time; but in the motor-boat world a man does not 
skip blithely from name to name like a careless actress. 
He picks out a name on which he can hang his affections 
and then clings to it like grim death. When he wears out 
his boat he builds a better one; but instead of choosing a 
new name he retains the old one— Miranda, for example— 
and calls it Miranda II. If he is a man who is hard on 
boats he will eventually get up as high as Miranda XVI. 
However, the famous Louis XVI, of which or whom we 
have all heard, was not a motor boat—he was a king; but 
he might as well have been a racing boat, considering all 
the things that happened to him. 

The owner of the Doodlebug dynasty was Sam MeNutt. 
He was the most intrepid and incurable motor boatist in 
our town, and he was a born racer. Merely to get any- 
where on the river was no joy for him. If he couldn’t get 
there ahead of some one else the trip was a failure. Back 
in the nineties he had a boat with a naphtha engine in 


[Tener are few motor boatists who have not 


Her Crew Went On Eastward Unwillingly 
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it; and the whole town went down to the river’s edge to 
watch a race between his fearful craft and the Waterwitch, 
a steam launch which was then sinking into its dotage. 
The two craft raced steadily for an entire day; and the 
yells of the rival captains as they toiled with the reluctant 
machinery were audible even on shore. In the end the 
Waterwitch won, having covered twenty miles in eight 
hours’ elapsed time, developing a speed of over five miles 
an hour between breakdowns. She came in with her 
skipper’s pants strapped tightly round a leaky steampipe; 
and Sam, who had bet furiously on his launch, was so 
financially depressed that he was unable to make 
any more racing investments for several years. 

He persevered and saved his money, however, 
and in 1904 he bought the Bessie B. She was 
a long, slender, willowy thing, with two cylin- 
ders as big as nailkegs; and when she came up 
alongside the afternoon packet, at twelve miles 
an hour, and passed her handily, the whole town 
bulged with pride. Sam was the hero of the 
summer and he didn’t turn his hand over on the 
engine for weeks at a time. It was an honor to 
do his work for him and we fought to crank 
his engine, lug gasoline, pump out the boat, 
and do the other little odd jobs which fail to 
awaken any enthusiasm as a rule. 

Sam was so proud of his boat that he took 
her up the river the next summer to abash the 
rival town of Chillicothe. We all went with him, 
but we didn’t do any abashing. A Chillicothe 
man had bought a dress pattern from a famous 
boat-builder and had built a boat from it. She 
had a four-cylinder engine, without any muffler 
on it; and when she started off with a men- 
acing roar and tore down the river, pushing it 
impatiently aside in two great sheets of foam, 
Sam withdrew his boat and tried to sell it for a 
dock. Chillicothe had caught us napping! And 
right there we learned something: There are two 
entirely useless things on this earth—a last year’s 
calendar and a last year’s racing boat. 

Sam was not downcast in the least however. 
On the contrary, he was immensely pleased. 
He had looked all over the Chillicothe racer and 
had figured out a boat that could go five miles an hour 
better. He went home in a fine frenzy of enthusiasm and 
the next week he laid the keel of a real, sure-enough, 
million-snortpower racing boat which was to throw water 
on the prow of everything in the Mississippi Valley. 

We motor boatists were as tickled over Sam’s enterprise 
as if it had been our boat, and we gave him eyery possible 
coéperation. There wasn’t an afternoon all that winter 
when there were less than half a dozen of us looking on in 
Sam’s barn, where he was building the monster. It was 
such a puny, undersized, innocent-looking little monster 
that no one but an expert would have been impressed by 
it. It wasn’t more than twenty feet long and it was all 
skin and bones, so to speak. It had ribs about as thick as 
leadpencils and sides that would make a cigar box look 
substantial. Two of us could lift it and toss it all 
about. Sam had ordered an engine twice as big as 
the Chillicothe man’s; and he told us that when he 
got that engine squeezed into the boat, with the aid 
of ashoehorn, and had connected it with a three-foot 
propeller and had touched the whole thing off, the 
Doodlebug would sound like a voleano having a 
quarrel with Saint Peter. We believed him after 
having heard that portable riot at Chillicothe. There 
is nothing quite so vociferous as an unmuzzled rac- 
ing boat. It sounds as if some one had loaded three 
sawmills and a boiler shop on a gravel train and was 
chasing a comet with it. Listening to a little racing 
boat with your eyes shut, as it howls and roars, filling 
the valley with concentrated clamor and making con- 
versation on adjacent planets difficult, it is impos- 
sible to believe that all this tumult can come from 
a red sliver in the water. It is ridiculous—as ridic- 
ulous as if a baby should suddenly sit up and begin 
quarreling with a prizefighter two miles away. 

It filled us with pride to think that our town was to 
have even a louder boat than the Chillicothe disturb- 
ance, and we assisted Sam with all our might in the 
tedious job of waiting for the engine. He finished 
the boat itself early in April, but the factory hadn’t 
finished the engine yet. It was to be an especially 
outrageous engine, they wrote, capable of anything 
from arson to revolution; and they were putting a 
great deal of thought and care into it. They continued 
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“And Let Me Tell You This Old 
Town Will Be On the Map in 
Red Ink Next Year!’’ 


to pour thought and care into it during the 
of May and June. I never heard of an eng 
required so much thought and care. Sa 
them once a week and even made a trip to 
tory, where he saw his darling. She looked so y 
he wept with joy; but the builders wouldn’t le 
her. She wasn’t quite finished yet, they said 
would work all the next week on her and 
ample time for the regatta, which was to be th 
July. They were typical of a certain kind o 
and never thought of doing anything today that 
done better and with more trouble tomorrow. 

Sam came home and we spent the first week 
haunting the railroad freight depots. The Ch 
had built a new boat, and experts who had 
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cothe boat ar 
of other raci 
It was a very 
ful regatta—t 
We sat ont 
and watched the Chillicothe wonder beaten ha 
in a five-mile race by a tiny black whirlwind fi 
the river, which spread a pair of white watery 
all the world like a giant albatross, and skim 
the water at twenty-eight miles an hour. Her 
the Squab. She was nineteen feet six inches 
a beautiful brass-jacketed, six-cylinder engi 
all the time and with the greatest cheerfulne 
could only be started by taking out a sparkp 
the compression and then screwing it back af 
had started. 
We entertained the visiting boatmen all tha 
lived on gall and wormwood ourselves. A ¢ 
ready to go East and lynch the though 
who were still congesting Sam’s engine with 
care; but Sam himself was perfectly chee 
even happy. “I’m glad it didn’t come,” he | 
after the regatta; “‘for we would have been bea} 
We’ve all been wrong. Round-bottom boa 
any more.’ I’ve examined that Squab boat, a 
just like a coffin-box—square on the bottom. SIi 
go through the water—she climbs over it. 
have been anywhere with our boat—but yo 
next year. I’m going to build a new hull fo 
and when the Squab comes round next year 
to get the finest view of my rudder-gear any h 
I’ve ordered the lumber already.” 
As the summer months went by, Sam put! 
in the discarded hull and we had a fine time ru 
down the lake. She was so slender and sat 
waves wandered over and across her withou' 
hesitancy; and it took three men to run he 
one to keep the sparkplugs dry, and one to steer ! 
the engine and enjoy the scenery. However, 
training; and by the time Sam had laid the keel 
bug II that fall he had a score of the crazies 
you ever saw sitting round his shop all day 
Late in October the careful and though 
shipped Sam his engine. It was an imposin 
with every part carefully draw-filed and 
set Sam back exactly one year’s savings; 
mind that, for another year was coming in wh 
in—and, besides, he had sold the old hull 
one hundred and fifty dollars, which was all 
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e next day six 
ilugged the en- 
njown and set 
j the boat. It 
sod like a crime 
/ddle that vast 
fnoth in that 
«hull. And it 
jd like a first- 
ve hibition of 
sity to crowd 
lite hull with 
e gine and then 
| ke it into vio- 
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paddle, but there was no lack of volun- 
Len Worley pretty nearly cried because he was too 
Sam finally selected Martin 
as and Pete Smith, because they were fluent swimmers. 


t:rawled over into the two-foot space in front of the 
y> and began to irritate it. 
stood on the dock and held our breath as Pete 
d one cylinder after another and cautiously hauled 
2 wheel over with a lever which fitted into the notched 
ig) fthe wheel. He looked uncommonly like a man who 
8 ing to make an elephant kick by tickling his heel, 
almost hoped the villainous looking thing wouldn’t 
G but presently it leaped into explosive fury with 
zing abruptness, and Doodlebug II, which, of course, 
d)o clutch, became instantly afflicted with a one- 
ned-horsepower desire to go elsewhere. She turned 
*1n her side until her bottom showed as the big wheel 
4t the water, and then started for a piling at terrific 
: ‘Martin wrenched wildly at the wheel. Doodlebug 
tisonded whole-heartedly and bore down on a house- 
ajwhile Martin yanked at the wheel and yelled “Look 
tifrantically to the houseboat. Doodlebug II missed 
:yuseboat by an eyelash, swerved, almost capsized, 
den started up the lake with a whirlwind of water 
@h side and the engine spitting and banging like a 
j2r conference. It was terrific. We yelled with 
id) Then we yelled with alarm and rushed for the 
ant boats. Doodlebug II was nowhere to be seen, but 
fe hundred yards out we could discover Pete and 
ati painfully making their way home frog-fashion. 
Wfished them out and sat round them in a circle while 
urbled. They were wild with enthusiasm. 
"s a wonder!” Pete declared. ‘‘She’s faster than 
y ng on this planet that runs in the water, and that 
gl is big enough to drive an icehouse. All we need to 
#0 build her up a little forward, put an extra plank 
her gun’le and set the engine back about six inches. 
she won’t dive. ~I never saw a boat dive prettier 
i! She took us down twenty feet before we knew 
he happening. I hope she stopped when she hit 
= n ” 


sd Martin and Pete off and then went out with a 
resuscitated Doodlebug II. We baked her vital 
h as coils and wires, to get the moisture out of 
l began the job of converting the boat from a 
| a skimmer. 
s the first of June. During that month at least 
us had the proud privilege of taking the boat out, 
d echoing éclat, coming home later, slowly but 
nd a skiff. Doodlebug II never dived again. 
e engine back and built up the bows and stopped 
he took in water like a large and ambitious 
On the calmest day she would soak herself 
# 1d to end in spray, and the puniest and most insig- 
- Wave could board her as easily as a bearded pirate 
Sard a canal boat, while in rough water she was a 
}On Committee for all the dampness in her vicinity. 
'she lasted from two to five minutes. At the end of 
her wires and coils would be soaked, her elec- 
ld be wandering anywhere but into the cylinders 
ould be wallowing in the trough of the waves, 
nsive crew bailing water and waiting for a tow. 


Len Wortey Pretty Nearly Cried Because He 
Was Too Wide to Fit in the Boat 
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The big regatta took place on the 
Fourth of July. On July third Sam began 
to rebuild Doodlebug II for the fifteenth 
time. With Pete Smith and Martin 
Franks he worked all night. He built up 
the boat’s cockpit until it looked like a 
wagonbox and put a canvas cover over 
the entire forepart of the boat. This com- 
pelled him to do a phenomenal feat of 
contortion in order to wriggle past the 
engine and get at the flywheel, which he 
had to turn over while balancing himself 
precariously on one toe and one elbow, 
with his head between his knees. When 
he had started the engine he had to 
crawl back in order to allow the boat to 
get its nose out of the water; and, for my 
part, I would have preferred crawling 
past a panther and a jaguar in personal 
conflict in a hogshead to the job of writh- 
ing past that furious mechanism. Sam 
didn’t care though. He was a born racer; 
and if only he could get Doodlebug II to 
stay on top of the water long enough to 
win the race he didn’t care what happened 
to him. 

The trials that morning were not en- 
couraging. I never saw such prying and 
inquisitive water. It leaked in through 
the canvas and crept in through the 
cracks. It rose up in great sheets, ran 
joyfully over the hood, and leaped into 
the laps of the crew. Twice that morn- 
ing the boat had to be bailed out; but at 
noon she was still above the water, while her engine was 
in phenomenally good humor. So most of us went down 
to the starting line and stood on tiptoe, hoping for the best. 

The Chillicothe man was there again with a new boat, 
and so was the owner of the Squab, with Squab II. She 
was a fat, squat little boat; and when her engine was 
started she rose out of the water until she sat on the lake 
on her extreme stern and went down the course like a 
mud-hen getting up speed for a flight. She was a great 
sight to watch; but we knew perfectly well that if Sam’s 
peerless water collector could just stop embracing the lake 
for a few short minutes and glide over it instead, we would 
bag that mud-hen. We strained our eyes toward the 
upriver dock until the preliminary gun went off; and when 
we saw a large white geyser flash out from behind the 
icehouse we gave a hoarse cheer. Sam was on his way! 

The geyser grew to mammoth proportions, and from the 
middle of it came that divine melody made by a one- 
hundred-horsepower gasoline engine in perfect tune. We 
threw our hats in the water and cheered gustily. Then 
the geyser began to hesitate. It wasn’t spouting so high 
by half. The white wings on each side of Doodlebug’s 
black nose fell down limply. There was no more music, 
only a spitting and sputtering like a thousand tomeats 
in a political convention. We could see Pete Smith pump- 
ing a thin stream of water out of the boat with despairing 
energy, while Sam sat like a stone statue and received the 
waves on his neck or in his chest as they ran along the 
‘boat cover with mournful unconcern. 

A dozen boats were running round in circles behind the 
starting line, each maneuvering to cross the line just as the 
gun was fired. Sam, with Doodlebug II, wasstill a hundred 
yards above the line when the race began. A dozen boats 
swept past him in a shrieking gale of noise and water; and 
as the last wash climbed cheerfully aboard, Doodlebug II, 
now low in the water, 
rolled over and went 
to the bottom with a 
homesick gurgle. 

When we fished 
Sam out he was radi- 
ant with joy! “I’ve 
got it at last!’ he 
cried, emptying gal- 
lons of river out of 
his shoes. ‘‘We’ve 
been barking up the 
wrong tree all the 
time. Why didn’t we 
think of a hydroplane 
in the first place and 
save all this bother? 
That’s what that 
Squab boat is—she’s 
a sure-enough hydro. 
I’m glad I didn’t race 
her. I’m a year behind 
the times; but as soon 
as I get that engine 
fished out I’ll begin 
workagain. Andletme 
tell you, this old town 
will be on the map in 
red ink next year!’’ 
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For the next six months Sam drew boat plans until his 
parlor at home became perpetually swamped in billows of 
paper, and his frantic wife had to receive callers all winter 
in the dining room. The result was that in early June of 
the next year we effervesced with hope again. For Sam’s 
hydroplane was ready. She was a twenty-footer, broad and 
flat, and as plain as a barndoor, with a series of steps on 
her bottom, in the locating of which Sam had expended 
something over seven million figures on brown paper. She 
was not quite so handsome as a hotbed; but, with her 
engine in, she rode high and true, and it was with supreme 
confidence that Pete and Martin got into her one rough 
Sunday morning early in June and turned on the thunder. 

Doodlebug III left the dock with the nervous haste of a 
meteor two years overdue, and we yelled with delight when 
she stood up on her tail just as the Squab had done and 
raised her wings. For two hundred yards she skimmed the 
water at terrific speed. Then she gave a wild lurch to the 
left and started across the lake. Presently she turned 
sharply and dashed madly up the lake at right angles to 
her former course. Then she did a pretty little Russian 
dance, after which she turned round with awful sudden- 
ness and shot toward New Orleans, while her crew went on 
eastward unwillingly, waving their arms and legs as they 
settled down into the bosom of a big wave. Then we sighed 
and organized the life-saving crew for the summer’s work. 

It was no easy job this time. Doodlebug III had been a 
long way out and by the time we reached the crew they 
were gasping hard and tolerably full of water. Sam was 
completely disgusted. 

“Here I let those two chumps take that boat out and 
she throws them—and what do I know about what caused 
it?” he snorted as he helped tilt the water out of Pete. 
“T’'ll tell you one thing,” said he, laying his right forefinger 
impressively on the palm of his left hand: ‘After this 
when that boat goes wrong I’m going to be in her.” 

We pried Doodlebug III out of the willows, where she 
landed after throwing out her crew, and began another 
month’s hard work. She was a splendid boat, but she 
was as hard to reason with and coax along in a given direc- 
tion for half a minute at a time as one of those tall, gothic 
Arkansas red pigs. We ballasted her forward; we bal- 
lasted her aft. We put on a keel, and then took it off and 
put a furrow in its place. I say “we,” because I was a 
member of an advisory committee which sat on the case 
daily in the afternoon from four o’clock until suppertime. 
We worked faithfully and turned out advice in such 
tremendous quantities that it is a pity there weren’t more 
boat-racers there to consume some of the surplus. 

Sam finally discovered that by loading in enough ballast 
to keep the boat from poking more than eight feet of her 
bow out of the water she would steer true; but when we 
did this she wouldn’t race. She would throw water to 
the right and left like a fireboat, but she loitered on her 
way maddeningly. Twenty-five miles an hour, conver- 
sational speed, was all she would do—and when it came to 
actual, cold-blooded, stop-watch speed we didn’t have the 
heart to investigate. So Sam took the ballast out, shifted 
the planes once more, put on an extra rudder and invented 
a new system of control. He hung a fifty-pound bag of 
sand over the stern. This caused Doodlebug III to raise 
her nose higher in the air than ever, and to growl and 

shiver and complain in every joint; but she held a toler- 
ably true course and got up a certain amount of speed very 
rapidly. Sam reasoned that if she could get up twenty-five 
miles an hour she would steer easily, and he planned to 
cut away the sandbag after getting under way and take 
his chances. And so the third regatta arrived and we sat 
on the bank once more. 


Having Invaded the Boudoir of a Perfect Stranger, She Stayed There 
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The Story 


of the 


Sampler 


When we originated our latest 
package, a combination of ten lots 
of Chocolates and Confections from 
ten favorite Whitman packages, we 
decided to call it Whitman's 
SAMPLER. It gave people a 
chance to enjoy, or sample, ten 
different assortments in one package. 


Why not wrap it in an old-fashioned 
Sampler? Happy thought. 


The quaint and curious Sampler shown 
above, worked by a little Philadelphia girl 
in 1802, was selected as a model. Then 
a new Sampler, copying the old style 
decorations, was worked on canvas and 
reproduced exactly in its true colors for the 
wrapper of the Sampler Package. 


Every woman who is interested in this 
artistic needlework (and most of them are) 
and eyery woman who loves to compare the 
best in sweets (and all of them do) wants 
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Sampler 


Sold almost everywhere by the selected 
stores supplied direct from our factory. 
You always know the store by the Whitman 
agency sign in green and white. 


The SAMPLER costs $1.00 (more in the 
far west). By mail $1.25; mailed only 
where we have no local agency. 


STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


and Marshmallow Whip 


Booklets mailed upon request, “Instantaneous 
Ideas,"" “*A List of Good Things’” and ‘‘Mrs. 
Rorer’s Recipes."" The. latter tells of the many 
uses of Marshmallow Whip. 


THE SATURDAY 


Squab III was on hand. She was smaller 
than Squab II and had two engines—each 
as big as the old Squab’s power plant. Her 
owner drove her in a bathing suit, with his 
feet in inverted stirrups nailed to the floor 
of the boat; and he looked like a man who 
has imprisoned a tornado in a cracker box 
and was trying to tame it. Then there was 
Hezekiah IV, from Chillicothe, a barytone 
boat with one hundred horse-power, and 
Stradella VII, from over on the Mississippi, 
with two hundred horse-power and a huge 
canvas overskirt to keep the water off her 
sparkplugs. The first six Stradellas had 
never raced, not having been completed 
in time; but the owner had loaded the new 
boat on a flatboat and had finished her on 
the way to the regatta. And there were 
Skeezix IX, with two old engines coupled 
together and eight stovepipe funnels in a 
row; and Belladonna V, a freak with six 
slantwise funnels and the shape of a duck, 
her owner being under the impression that 
the duck was the speediest of all river craft; 
and Bearcat II, a quaint little boat with 
two automobile steam engines in her thorax 
which caused her to sing through her gen- 
erators in a weird, mournful soprano that 
could be heard thtee miles away by even 
an inexperienced listener. It was a mag- 
nificent field; and when they all got to 
running circles back of the starting line, 
each singing its own particular interpreta- 
tion of a Gatling symphony, they looked 
and sounded like a colony of mastodonic 
wasps who, had been stirred up with a tele- 
graph pole in the hands of a giant and were 
hunting for the offender. 

It was a lovely sight to us, for Sam and 
Pete were right in the thick of it—Sam 
guiding Doodlebug III round and round 
over the rumpled and indignant water; 
and Pete waiting, knife in hand, to cut the 
sandbag adrift so soon as she had crossed 
the starting line and had gotten up speed. 
She was a little behind when the starting 
gun was fired; but when Sam opened her 
up she came down behind the others, leap- 
ing from wave to wave, with every one of 
her six funnels shooting out. two hundred 
remarks a minute at the distant planets, 
and we shrieked with joy for two seconds. 
Then, as Pete cut the rope, a huge wash 
from a near-by rage hit Doodlebug III, 
and she turned tail like a frightened yellow 
dog and headed directly down the river, 
away from the starting line. To help out 
the illusion, Sam cut down the throttle and 
her roar was broken into a series of agonized 
yelps as she fled. 

Sam fought with the wheel; but Doodle- 
bug III hadn’t been brought up to obey her 
rudder and she didn’t stop to learn how 
then. She missed two boats by the width 
of a piece of shaving paper, caromed off a 
piling, shot under a bridge, turned abruptly, 
ran up over the deck of a houseboat and 
poked seven feet of her black nose into the 
apartments of an ancient river-faring party 
who was repairing a fishnet. He yelled: 
“Say! Get out of here!’’ Doodlebug III 
had no shame however. Having invaded 
the boudoir of a perfect stranger, she stayed 
there until we chopped her out late that 
evening and gave what was left of her 
hull to the owner of the cabin by way of 
damages. 

At this point several of the advisory 
board resigned and went to raising chickens 
for excitement, but the rest of us scored 
them for quitters; and that night, down at 
Sam’s dock, he explained just how fortu- 
nate it was that Doodlebug III had avoided 
the race. 

“Doggone it all!” said he. ‘‘We’re 
always a year behind. This game doesn’t 
stand still long enough. We’re just like 
society in some provincial town—always 
coming out with a loud yell of satisfaction 
in last year’s New York styles! Now I’m 
a-going to build a boat next winter that 
won’t follow nothin’. She’ll set the styles, 
and the owner of the dumbinged Squab 
can follow ’em for a change; but I’ve got to 
have help this time. I’m at the end of my 
pile. You fellows will have to form a 
syndicate. Each one can put in a couple 
of hundred and that’ll pay for all the advice 
I’ve stood for these past three years.” 

That was putting it in a heartless fashion; 
nevertheless we put up the money and 
that winter Doodlebug IV was evolved 
froma French power-boat fashion magazine, 
several acres of brown paper and a few 
dollars’ worth of lumber. She was a 
“single-step”? hydroplane. Doe Wright, 
who is always sarcastic, explained that in 
the single-step hydroplane you are just 
one step from Hades when it is going right, 
which isn’t a whole lot away from the 
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truth. Doodlebug IV was built on per- 
fectly scientific lines, and when we put the 
old engine in her in May and tried her out 
she did almost thirty-three actual full- 
length miles an hour for over two minutes— 
a trifle better than any boat had ever done 
on the course, not excepting Squab III, 
with her twelve exhaust funnels. We all 
took a ride in her; and if you want to get 
some faint idea of what speed is sit down 
in a ten-gallon boat about two feet above 
the river and watch the water hiss and 
sizzle and boil and shriek past you—a 
billion gallons a minute, with one or two in 
your eye for variety. 

Sam wasn’t by any means satisfied with 
Doodlebug IV however. 

‘*She’s only as good as the best last year,” 
said he, “‘and those yaps will come to town 
with a lot of boats that will make her look 
like a buoy. She’s got to have a real 
engine—no three-year-old relic for her! 
I know where we can get two one-hundred- 
fifty horse-power shriekers that are on the 
block this minute. They were built for 
an Eastern boat, but her owner won’t use 
them, having fallen off his last year’s boat 
too far from shore. We’ll trade in the old 
engine, get these two, stick ’em in this hull, 
and when they’re tuned up we'll do forty- 
six miles an hour, clean up every meet in 
the West, and then go East and race for 
the Gordon Bennett Cup.” 

Did that suit us? Well, rather! We 
couldn’t make up the pot fast enough. 
Sam took the money and went East, and 
two weeks afterward we helped unload 
those two shriekers with our own hands. 
They were magnificent engines and so light 
that both of them together didn’t weigh 
much more than the old one. We lowered 
them lovingly on to the blocks; and when 
Doodlebug IV lay there with her twelve 
bright nickel funnels and those two engines 
coupled up and ready to insurge on the 
slightest provocation, we wouldn’t have 
traded our chances for the world’s cham- 
pionship for an annual pass apiece on an 
ocean greyhound. 

Those were happy days. They were 
worth four years of toil and disappointment. 
We gave up all thought of work or other 
trivialities and met every afternoon on the 
river bank at two o’clock to watch Sam and 
Pete and Martin tune up Doodlebug IV 
and get her to running sweetly. We had 
plenty of time—two full weeks—until the 
regatta, and the only thing that marred 
our joy was the French carbureter which 
came with the engine. 

Most of you know what a carbureter is 
by this time. It is a sort of buzzard in the 
ointment, so to speak—a speck about as 
big as a barn on the pleasure of motor 
boating. Domestic carbureters are hard 
enough to understand and reason with, but 
this French crime was harder to understand 
than French poetry. It was built backward, 
upside down and inside out. You adjusted 
it by trigonometry and higher algebra. 
It was made for Mediterranean weather 
and refused to become acclimated. Sam 
fussed and figured and beat his brains 
against the fool thing; but if he got a 
majority of the cylinders to respond to any 
rolleall he was doing well. So he took the 
parley-voo mechanism off and hitched on 
four good old American carbureters. 

The result was discouraging. Those 
highstrung and sensitive engines struck. 
They had been built to understand a 
French carbureter and they declined to 
become Americanized. So Sam took off 
the American carbureters and put back the 
French one; but Pete had been dissecting 
it and had lost a small brass spring. And 
the scorn and indignation with which that 
earbureter rejected all substitutes was 
horrifying. 

Presently we woke up to the fact that 
we had one more day in which to tame those 
engines. Sam took off the French carbureter 
again; and, in order that he might not be 
tempted to trifle with it any more, he 
threw it carefully into a deep part of the 
lake, about fifty feet out from the dock. 
Then he borrowed all the carbureters he 
could find, rolled up his sleeves, sent word 
home that he would be detained all night 
on important business, and he and Pete 
went to work. 

We left them at nine o’clock that night 
working in the boat with a lantern between 
them. Pete was turning the forward en- 
gine over while Sam was trying appar- 
ently to crawl into the base of the thing 
and diagnose it from within. Down the 
river the racers had gathered; and as we 
went home a black object, leaping like a 
porpoise, went by in the river with a swish, 
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Mr. Sloan, Wilmington, N. C., chose Beaver 
ard for his walls and ceilings. He is not only 
with their artistic beauty but finds that 
y have freed him from lath-and-plaster troubles. 


The Keynote 


ae Harmony of these 


3eautiful Interiors 


by paneled walls and ceil- 
ings of Beaver Board. 


Designed in accordance 
ith the most modern ideas, 
eir beautiful pebbled sur- 
ces, painted in soft, delicate 
nts or rich, warm color- 
hemes; give tone and dis- 
iction to the whole interior. 
And all this is coupled with 
‘onomy, durability, elimi- 
ition of unsanitary wall- 
sper and all Jath-and-plaster 
oubles and inconveniences. 
Thousands of enthusiastic 
ers in every type of new or 
modeled building endorse 
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You can get the whole story 
y by writing at once for ‘‘Beaver 
jard and its Uses,’? an absorb- 
7 ly interesting book, handsomely 
7 strated, and full of helpful sug- 
£ tions on design and decoration. 


Beaver Board is sold by Builders’ Sup- 

oly, Lumber, Hardwareand Paint Dealers, 
and Decorators, in sizes to meet all aver- 
1ge requirements. 
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The Deaver COMPANY, Limrrep 


3 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa, Canada 
| 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


*- Board walls and ceilings saved Mr. 
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THE SATURDAY 


a roar and two wings of water thirty feet 
from tip to tip. It was Squab IV, with a 
new engine and hull, but otherwise the 
same old boat—only faster. 

We slept troublously, most of us, and 
were down at the dock by six o’clock. As 
we neared it, we could see Sam turning the 
flywheel over with his notched crank and 
Pete wearily looking into the maw of the 
after engine, his face and hands three 
times as black as those of any burnt-cork 
minstrel. They had gotten a shot at three 
o’clock and another at five, they said, and 
were encouraged. They had located the 
difficulty, they thought. If they could 
reduce the compression a trifle, get rich 
mixtures into the forward three cylinders, 
a slightly thinner one into the next two 
and an impoverished mixture in the after 
cylinder—and could get the two after 
carbureters to deliver a cross between thin 
and rich gas—they thought she would 
start. We tried to spell them for a while, 
but it didn’t work. There is a peculiar 
art in cranking a peculiar engine, and the 
two heroes had to work on alone, too busy 
to swear and too tired to take an ax and 
reason with the boat in a forceful, logical 
manner. 

At ten o’clock we decided that if the 
engines should start by any chance they 
were to be kept running until the time set 
for the race. At noon we towed Doodlebug 
IV down to the regatta dock, Sam working 
on the carbureters and Peter cranking. 
At two o’clock the officials came over and 
asked if we were going in, as they couldn’t 
hold the race any longer. 

Now I should like to turn in right here 
and tell how the forward engine caught 
with a roar just in time, dragged the after 
engine into action and drove Doodlebug 
IV to a long-delayed victory; but there is 
one peculiar thing about this story—I am 
adhering strictly to the truth and am not 
embellishing it in important details. While 
the race was on, Pete and Sam stopped 
cranking and viewed it with dejected inter- 
est. Reliable XX, a new boat from the 
East, with only two funnels, but with six- 
teen carbureters, carried away the cup; and 
after it was all over, while Sam and Pete 
were still working, because they had forgot- 
ten how to stop, Doodlebug IV suddenly 
woke into life and shot out, with a frightful 
roar and a burst of spray, only to subside in 
midstream. We towed her home and she 
never spoke again. 

However, Sam is greatly encouraged and 
so are we. The builder of the engines has 
promised to come out next summer and 
tune them up for us. And Sam has con- 
ceived an improvement which makes it 
necessary to throw away the old hull 
which was weak, anyway, and wabbled a 
good dealin thestern. He is going to build 
a stepless hydroplane for next summer; 
and, as he speaks the carbureter language 
pretty well now, he is going to get four 
of a new kind and hitch them up to the 
engines. We laid the keel of Doodlebug 
V last week, and beyond all question she 
is going to be the fastest boat in this 
country or any other. It makes us dizzy 
to figure out how fast she is going to be; 
but Sam has found out one thing—by 
figuring the maximum speed of the pro- 
peller and subtracting the maximum slip- 
page, he has found that we can’t possibly 
do over fifty-seven and two-tenths miles an 
hour. This is a bit disappointing, as we had 
hoped to reach a mile a minute; but it will 
have to do and it will be a great plenty. 

It makes us writhe sometimes to think 
that Reliable X X won the cup with a speed 
half a mile an hour less than Doodlebug IV 
showed with the old engine. Sometimes 
we think we are too ambitious; but, after 
all, that is the only real way to progress. 


Cleaning the Dog 


F YOU have a dog, and if your dog has 

fleas beyond a reasonable amount, do 
not muss yourself and the dog all up with 
flea powders or other dope. Take your 
vacuum carpet cleaner, if you have one, to 
your dog—otherwise take the dog to the 
cleaner and go over him well with the suc- 
tion end of the cleaner. If his hair is not 
too long and curly the fleas will be removed 
to the bag of the vacuum cleaner, much to 
their surprise and much to the dog’s relief. 
Civilization certainly is a great thing! 
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10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
“Whoever struck Clam Bouillon _Printanier 
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“Ah, Hot Consommé!” 


‘s HAT a fine change from the regula- 


tion program.” 


“Better than tea or coffee, I say.” 
“Yes. The best kind of a pick-me-up. 


And it goes just as good with a motoring- 
coat as it does with a dinner-coat. Give me 


Truly there’s no finer appetizer for any 
occasion. 

Clear, delicate, tempting in flavor and 
appearance, this perfect Consommé is not 
only suitable for the most formal dinner 
or luncheon; but it makes a delightful 
variation in the ordinary “outing” menu. 
There are a dozen ways to enjoy it. 
And we make 20 other kinds of soup 
equally good. Order them by the dozen. 
And enjoy them all. 


21 kinds 


Such wondrous luck? Clam Chowder Tomato 
Or treasure quite so fine? Consommeé Tomato-Okra 
Of all the gold Vegetable 


The world can hold ‘ 3 
Here is the mine for mine!”’ Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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SIX PIANOS WHERE 
FIVE GREW BEFORE 


True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


PIANO factory in Illinois making 


high-grade instruments had driven 
all their machines for years with their 
own steam plant. 


In proposing to better their manufacturing conditions our engineers recom- 
mended that individual electric motor drive be used, that the power be purchased 
from the Central Station, and that the steam engine and boiler be scrapped altogether. 

We found that because of the cumbersome mechanical system of drive from the 
steam engine, the product was working through the plant in a very inefficient way. 
Therefore we recommended that all the machinery be relocated in accordance with 
a plan submitted by our engineer. 

Since adopting our plan in its entirety and making a full installation of Westing- 
house Motors, this company has increased its production a full twenty per cent. with- 
out the addition of equipment other than the Westinghouse Motors to drive the 
machines and without the employment of a single extra man. 

No matter what we might say regarding the design and construction of the 
Westinghouse Motor for industrial purposes, the strongest advertisement of the 
motor and its superiority comes from the plant that uses it. The highest praise we 
have for the Westinghouse Motor is in our files,in the letters from our customers. 

The Westinghouse Motor is a means, not an end. And the end is, more efh- 
cient production for the user of the Westinghouse Motor. That is why the engi- 
necring service that goes with the Westinghouse Motor is the biggest thing about it. 
It begins with the designing of the motor for the particular work for which it is re- 
quired, and continues with fitting it in pat with the customer's manufacturing needs. 

You are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are interested in any of 
the great industries in this country. The Westinghouse Motor has bettered some 
operation in every one of them. 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of efficiency work in the manu- 
facturing end of your business by getting in touch with us. Our power application 
experience is perhaps the widest in the country. A personal letter asking for “cases” 
in your own business will be of course treated as confidential and will not commit 
you any further than you wish to be committed. On this subject, write Efficiency 
Engineering Division, Industrial Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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Your Rifle=How 
and Why it is Sighted 


Buckhorn Sight 


Grandpap’s V Sights 


HE human mind is monstrous igno- 

rantand inaccurate, and monstrous stub- 
born as well. Really it is the superstitions 
of the world that run the world, in business, 
sport, religion, almost everything else. 

For instance, every one knows of grand- 
pap’s rifle, which “‘shot flat up to eighty 
rod”’ and was barred out of all the turkey 
shoots. Of course, as a matter of fact, no 
rifle ever shot flat for eighty feet, let alone 
eighty rods, for the force of gravity is the 
one thing steadier and surer than rent and 
taxes. There is nothing but velocity to 
protect the bullet against the law of gravi- 
tation after it leaves the muzzle of the 
rifle. In rifles of great velocity the drop of 
the bullet is not so noticeable at sporting 
ranges of one or two hundred yards, and 
beyond these distances the average rifle 
shoots better than the average rifleman 
ean see. Nonetheless, the course of the 
rifle ball in the air is that of a flattened 
curve, and any system of sighting a rifle 
must be based on that fundamental fact. 

If we could picture to ourselves the 
flight of the bullet in the air we should 
know more about shooting than we do. A 
man may be a good rifle shot and yet know 
little of trajectories and rifle sights. In- 
deed, per contra, a man may carry scien- 
tific investigation too far, and come to rely 
on it too much for actual success in the 
field. The successful big-game hunter 
does not trust the table of velocities, but 
tests out his own rifle empirically for accu- 
racy and stopping quality. He knows, for 
instance, that muzzle velocity is a decep- 
tive term. The modern high-power bul- 
let, slim and long, starts out with enormous 
velocity, but does not carry that velocity 
pro rata through the longer ranges so well 
as the heavier and slower bullet. Rifle- 
shooting, therefore, as practiced in the 
field, is and should be a mixture of science 
and experience. 


Grandpap’s Weighty Weapon 


No rifle can perform well unless both 
well sighted and well held. One of the old 
superstitions was that the muzzle loader 
shot surer than the breech loader, and 
indeed men on the rifle range once used to 
seat their bullets from the muzzle of breech 
loaders. Yet today there are many men 
who can do things with a breech-loading 
rifle which grandpap or Natty Bumppo or 
anybody else would not have attempted in 
the old days. The old squirrel rifle was a 
very comfortable arm to shoot, long and 
heavy, and free from all flip and buckle. It 
did not trouble itself about long-range 
work, and the sights were the same for all 
rifles and all ranges in the early days—a 
simple notched bar for the rearsight and 
a low silver or ivory knife-edge for the 
foresight. 

The principle of these sights was that of 
two V’s, the one inverted, it being obvious 
that as the points of these two V’s ap- 
proached there was obtained in theory a 
fineness of sight amounting to a mere 
thread of light. As the load for these old 
weapons was an express charge, plenty of 
powder and alight round ball, the trajectory 
was very low up to, say, a hundred yards, 
and with these old open sights a man who 
had good eyes could do extraordinarily 
accurate shooting. I have myself shot out 
all the pips of the ten of clubs with such a 
weapon, hardly breaking into the white 
with any shot. Men in the old times took 
extraordinary care in sighting their rifles. 
The ancestor who sighted this particular 
weapon was many days in completing the 
work. Sandpaper was good enough to re- 
duce the frontsight, and so far from using 
a file in touching the notch in the rear bar, 
an ordinary pin was used to pick it down, 
a little at a time. As a result, this piece, 
fired from a firm ladder rest, is reputed to 
have placed five bullets at seventy yards 
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Contented Cows 


hs want it for their growing chil- 
well as for babies. 


!soks want it for making cooked 
zht and most delicious, and as 
cect seasoning for vegetables. 

m Milk cows live where the 
‘sweetest, water clearest, air the 
t They live in contentment. This 
s cher milk—better for baby. 
Nation Milk one month for every- 
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Dr. 
lean 10c—Baby size 5c 
_ At your Grocer’s 


“NATION MILK 
> Modern Milkman 


‘lavor superior to all others 
_ or your money back” 


{ C Condensed Milk Co. 
I SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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so close they could all be covered with the 
point of one’s finger. I never saw this 
done, but know the piece would shoot 
extremely well. 

The art of the rifle is not so essential 
today as it was in times when the man who 
could not shoot received the contempt of 
men and women alike, and practically was 
a pariah in the frontier community. None- 
theless, there are many men today who all 
their lives have done more or less rifle- 
shooting, and who have rather prided 
themselves on their skill. Such a man, 
when he comes to middle age or beyond, is 
apt to be very much chagrined when he 
finds his work with the rifle beginning to 
fall off, with many unaccountable misses 
and a general raggedness of performance. 
Usually he blames the rifle; sometimes he 
blames the rifle sights. In truth he should 
blame his own eyes, and should study the 
theory of rifle sights in the endeavor to 
find something that will adjust his sight 
to the passing of time. 

The best of all hunting sights is without 
question the open sight of our forefathers. 
But that is the sight of the young man, 
the man in perfect physical condition, 
the man with good eyes, usually the man 
who is much out-of-doors and has little 
to do with books and electric lights. We 
all start in with open sights on our rifles 
when we are younger, and use them 
with greater or less success. But when we 
approach the time when we are obliged to 
use glasses we also approach the time 
when we must or ought to change from 
open sights to something else. To be sure, 
we may be able to get along well enough to 
kill game, but that does not necessarily 
satisfy the man who knows he is not making 
the performance he should. 


How to Tinker Your Sights 


Our manufacturers work on the great 
law of averages, just as do the makers 
of ready-made clothing and ready-made 
shoes. Grandpap would not have thought 
of using the clumsy metal barleycorn front- 
sight and buckhorn backsight which you 
buy on your twenty-dollar rifle today; but 
the very coarseness of these sights some- 
times helps out errors in vision covering a 
wide term of years or a wide series of indi- 
vidual differences. Such a rifle fresh from 
the shop will shoot close enough to kill 
game. It was very probably sighted more 
by measure than by practice, and it is 
understood that each rifleman ought to 
tinker his own sights. Most of us let it go 
at that, at least while we are young and 
have the keenness of vision that goes with 
youth. It is something of a chore to sight 
a rifle, and most of us are too busy to 
bother with it. 

Very likely when you bought your rifle 
you got with it a target showing a group of 
ten shots all in a six-inch bull at one hun- 
dred yards. That target was very likely 
made by some quiet Dutchman in the prov- 
ing yard, who held with the top of the 
foresight just below the lower edge of the 
bull’s-eye—which is the best way to hold 
to get in the black in target-work. It is 
not, however, the best way to hold in 
shooting game. Hence, when you take 
your new rifle out and hold dead on the 
bull’s-eye you shoot too high. Then you 
try to lower the rearsight and find that it is 
as low as it will go, because the rifle barrel 
itself swells out at the breech and the sight 
has to be placed where the slot is cut for it 
in the barrel. Then you conclude that the 
gun shoots a little to one side, and pound 
the frontsight over the wrong way so that it 
shoots worse. After that you push over 
the hindsight which, of course, works the 
reverse of the frontsight. After a time you 
get all up in the air and have to go toa 
gunsmith for help. 

The gunsmith will take the barrel from 
the breech, put it in a vise, and sight 
through the bore at a little point some 
distance away. That establishes the axis 
of the bore. Now look through your sights 
and see what you have for the axis of your 
sights. Very likely it is something quite 
different. Very likely, too, after you have 
the line of sight lined up with the axis of the 
bore you find the rifle will not shoot where 
you hold. This sometimes comes from the 
flip of the barrel, the enormous velocity of 
the modern rifle charge doing all sorts of 
strange things. So you will see that the 
sighting of your rifle today, even with 
plain open sights, is more puzzling than was 
the same job in grandpap’s day. 

The open sights of today usually mean 


| a more or less coarse notch in the rear bar 


~a tiny bit of toast. 
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Lhe Interesting Inside 
Story of “Flake Foods”’ 


OR thirty-five years or more Battle Creek 

has been the health food center of this 

country. Its famous sanitarium has been 
and is the Mecca of health-seekers. The food- 
making experts of the world have received 
their inspiration from Battle Creek. 


H. G. Butler, who for sixteen years superintended the 
health food plant at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, stands as 
the Dean of the cereal food industry. 


In the early ’90s 
the problem of a 
thoroughly digest- 
ible wheat food was 
being studied, and 
Mr. Butler finally 
perfected the proc- 
ess for making of 
each grain of wheat 


Later he devel- 
oped the first suc- 
cessful corn flake, 
and was one of the 
organizers and for 
several years super- 
intendent of the 
largest corn flake 


company in Battle 
Creek. 


Today Mr. 
Butler is President 
of the Mapl-Flake Mills, makers of Mapl-Flake, the whole 
wheat flake perfected from the original product worked out 
by him nearly a score of years ago. 


Squeeze a piece of white fresh bread or biscuit in your 
hand; it will form a chunk of heavy, starchy dough. This 
is because the inside of the bread has not been completely 
dextrinized in baking. 

Take the same quantity of Mapl-Flake, dampen it, and 
Squeeze it in your hand. It will remain loose and flaky. 
This is because Mr. Butler’s process breaks up the starch 
granules and bakes them perfectly, so that the stomach may 
digest them promptly and easily. 


Mapl-Flake 


—the food that keeps you well 


H. G. BUTLER 


Who developed and perfected the process of 
making wheat flakes and corn flakes, 


is the whole wheat, cooked, and flaked, then passed through 
a hot mist of pure maple and rock candy syrup, then baked— 
making each flake a tiny bit of toast, wholesome and delicious. 


The bran is left on the wheat, because it supplies the 
“‘rough stuff” required by the stomach and bowels to 
encourage normal, natural digestion and elimination. 


Mr. Butler’s latest achievement is to produce at last a 
perfect corn flake— Mapl-Corn Flakes. Ordinary corn 
flakes are so starchy that they have a constipating effect. 
Mr. Butler’s process puts on each corn flake as much bran 
as there is on a grain of wheat. 

The child fed upon MapI-Flake or 
Mapl-Corn Flake does not have to be 
dosed with oil or pills. 


Grocers sell home-size packages of these 
products. In hotels and on diners you are 
served ‘‘individual’’ packages. 


MAPL-FLAKE MILLS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


(Wheat | 
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Who recommended your 
lubricating oil? That is vital. 


Automobile lubricants are like automobile parts. 
They must fit the car they are used on. 


The correct oil cannot be determined by simple 
tests. Most motorists must depend on advice. 


Dealers who handle Gargoyle Mobiloil can give 
you the specific recommendations of the Vacuum Oil 
Company—the recognized leaders in lubrication. 


We supply them with a guide chart (printed in 
part below). The chart was prepared after a careful 
analysis of every American car and practically every 
foreign make. It will show you the correct grade of 
lubricating oil for your car (summer and winter). 


In power-engineering circles these The oils (refined and filtered to re- 
recommendations from us would be move free carbon) are named: 
accepted as authoritative. You may Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
feel assured that, in quality, the oils Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” 
specified on the chart set a world ripeb ted Monit a 
standard. Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 

They are put up in barrels, half-barrels, All are branded with the Gargoyle, 
and in 5and 1 gallon sealed, white cans. which is our mark of manufacture. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
should be used. For example, ‘‘A”’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.’’ ‘‘Arc,.’’ means ‘* Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic.”” For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world. 
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and a little ivory ball or bead for the front 
sight. You cannot draw fine or coarse so 
well with this kind of frontsight as you 
could with the frontsight grandpap made 
out of a silver three-cent piece. About all 
you can do is to draw till you just see the 
top for a very close shot, until you see half 
the bead for a mid-range shot, or until you 
just see its top even with the level of the bar 
and filling the entire rear notch when you 
want a pointblank performance. Above 
that point the ivory ball leaves you some- 
what uncertain in guessing an elevation. 
Its performance is best on the target range. 
There are also numberless metal foresights 
with ivory beads let into the metal, most 
of them, however, made on the principle 
of a dot or ball. They make good sporting 
sights in all sorts of lights, but none of them 
will help out a rifleman whose eyes are 
getting just a little old. The rearsight is 
where his trouble really is located. 

As the eye ages it focuses at longer 
distances. This means that the elderly 
man must get his rearsight farther away 
from his eye to see it clearly. But the 
modern rifle barrel is very short and, more- 
over, it tapers rather quickly. If you push 
the rearsight on down the barrel to the 
front perhaps you can’t see it at all; per- 
haps the frontsight will now be too tall 
in the shank, and perhaps you will notice 
that the two sights are now getting so 
close together that the sight bearing is too 
short for accuracy at long range. The 
sights on grandpap’s rifle were three or four 
feet apart. On the modern rifle, for a 
middle-aged man they would not be a foot 
and a half apart if the hindsight were seen 
clear and sharp. What are you going to do 
in a case like that? 


Science to the Rescue 


Modern science came to the aid of the 
rifleman who found himself in precisely 
this situation. An inventor put into prac- 
tical shape a development of the old peep- 
and-globe-sight~idea. He took off all the 
disk of the peepsight in the rear, enlarged 
the aperture, left only a rim and set the 
sight close to the eye. This aperture was 
large enough to let in plenty of light, yet 
small enough to insure accuracy in shoot- 
ing, because this inventor took advantage 
of the fact that the human eye instinctively 
looks through the middle of a round hole. 
For a young man or a normal man this 
sight was not so good as grandpap’s sort, 
but it was altogether better for an old man 
or one troubled with astigmatism. 

In an article studying the question of 
shotgun sighting we spoke of the fact that 
a pencil held close to the eye looks very 
large, but shrinks when you focus the eye 
on something beyond the pencil. Held 
close to the eye, this rear-aperture sight 
makes you feel as though you were looking 
into all out-of-doors, and the man who has 
been used to the open sights has a great 
lack of confidence at first in attempting the 
use of any other. He will have more con- 
fidence if he stops to refiect that his eye is 
looking through the middle of that hole, 
not needing to focus it at the rearsight at 
all, but focusing the frontsight, which is 
far enough off for an old eye to see clearly. 
You will see at once, also, that the sights 
thus arranged give a long bearing, indeed 
one that extends to the extreme length of 
the modern rifle barrel—a fact that makes 
for more accuracy than open sights placed 
close together on the barrel. The instinct 
of the eye to see the center of that hole 
establishes a fixed factor of holding. After 
a little practice close work can be done with 
this system of sights. 

You will be the better able to understand 
the theory of these aperture sights if you 
make a pinhole in a piece of paper and 
look through the hole. You will learn 
the astonishing fact that, although you 
must focus your camera for all sorts of 
ranges, you don’t have to focus this pin- 
hole at all, but through it can see every- 
thing clear and sharp at all sorts of ranges. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles 
on Your Rifle. The second will appear in an early 
number. 
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: Every job of varnish 
ing is important. 

It makes no differenc 
whether it isa single flo 
in an old house or the € 
tire varnishing of an 
building. 

It’s always importa 
to you—and never t 
small to interest us. 


Soask Berry Brother 
whenever you are p 
plexed over any varnish — 
problem. Our Technical 
Department -will gladly 
help you. ; 

Ordinarily most prob 
lems can be solved by sii 
ply specifying one of 
following reliable finish: 


Liquid Granite:—For finist 4 
floors in the most durable manne 
possible. 


Luxeberry Wood Finish: —For 
finest rubbed or polished finish 
interior wood-work, 

= 


Elastic Interior Finish: — For n- 
terior wood-work exposed to re 
wear, finished in full gloss. 


Elastic Outside Finish: —F‘ 
surfaces, such as front doors, th 
exposed to the weather. 


Luxeberry Spar Varnish: —' 
yachts, boats, canoes and other 
rine uses, outside or inside. 


Any dealer or painter can supp) 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
will gladly get them for you 
does not carry them in s 
You can always tell them 
well known label on the can 
protection against substit 


Send for free book: 
Your Varnish Maker.” 
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Berry Brothers, L 
Established 1858 


Factories — Detroit, Michigar 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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: By Specializing 17 Years on Fans 
| and Small Motors, Perfection 


. Has Been Achieved! 


— Much to the Profit of Both Dealer and His Customer 


Y thousands of experiments extending through 17 years, by countless tests with our 
own and competitive mechanisms, we have learned the weak points of fan and motor 
We have, therefore, strengthened each weakness until today long life 

and economy of operation are the supreme features of the ‘‘STANDARD” line. 
It has been fascinating work — gathering together during the 17 years these Master Fan Specialists, 


eta deal 


construction! 


these Motor Experts— to share with them the myriad 


the patient rebuilding over and over again of ‘“‘STANDARD” Fans and Motors. 

It has been no easy matter to make the “STANDARD” line the true high-quality standard in fact as 
No, sir, it’s been mighty hard work, though intensely interesting. We have sought to do the 
We have specialized on the building of high-grade sMALL motors— of fans which consume the 


well as name. 
task well. 
minimum amount of electricity. 


And still, we have been able to keep our prices down, so 
that neither dealer nor user pays more for Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Fans and Motors than for the ordinary sort. 


If you will use the coupon below or write, one of our experts 
will advise you as to greater efficiency and economy of power- 
service for your own particular needs. This advice is free. 
No obligation on your part. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Small Motors 


Our Engineering Department, the largest and most expert 
of its kind, can cite a thousand instances where offices, factories 
and workshops have lowered operating expenses by installing 
economical and efficient ‘‘STANDARD” motors. This corps 
of motor specialists will be glad to hear from you and to advise 
as to YOUR needs. 

We have a motor for practically every power-driven ma- 
chine —and a hundred other machines that should be power- 
driven — 1-30 to 15 horsepower. This, the largest plant in 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


ti 
ey Motor - Gen- 
J erator Set, 


Small In- 
duction -Type 
A.C. Motor— 


Coupon Prices and Free Literature on Power ( a 
Purpose 
— Motors ( Spanien ?) — Fans({__ *) 
and iiisoee 
— For Business (__ ?)— For Home ( ——— v) 
e 
Mail THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Factories: Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
at Please send me the above information and literature, free, without obligation 
on my part. 
cool ‘ 
Once LV ane. — a — 


experiments, the construction, the destruction and 


the world manufacturing small motors, can at an instant’s 
notice serve you. 


“STANDARD” Alternating and 
Direct-Current Fans for Office, 
Factory and Home 


A complete line of fans which require the very minimum 
of “juice.” Desk, Ceiling, Bracket, Oscillating and Ven- 
tilating —all of the same high quality, the same skilled 
workmanship. 

Specially made fans upon short notice. Made for any 
purpose or voltage. Our gigantic manufacturing facilities 
allow of prompt attention and fast completion of every special 
order. 

Our Fan Book will be an invaluable document for your 


reference. It will be sent free for the asking. Use coupon 
or write. Ask our Engineering Department any questions 
you wish. Let us tell you the names of the Leading Dealers 


and Lighting Companies near you who handle Robbins & 
Myers “STANDARD” Fans and Motors. 


e e e 
Springfield, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Cleveland, Atlanta, 


New Orleans. 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Please Tell Us Your Needs for Complete Expert Advice, 


Aadress 


—— iS toe 


City__ 


If in official position please name company also, so we may furnish you reg- 
ularly with important advices regarding ‘‘ STANDARD"’ Motors and Fans. 


Company 


Sey 
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Irom=By Roger W. Babson 


S SUGGESTED in the first of these 
two articles the question of legislation 
will depend ultimately on how much of the 
industry the largest steel corporations and 
certain interests friendly thereto now con- 
trol. The Government’s own statistics, 
given out through the Census Bureau, are 
of interest on this point: 


Total ares Output of Percent- 


Steel age of Core 
Year United! States Corporation poration 
1910/2. ete $3,424,534,544 $703,961,424 20.56 
1900 Rena. ss 3,084,322,497 646,382,251 20.96 
GOS Selena ce 1,793,512,472 482,307,840 26.89 
LALO is SBN oe 2,837,657,074 757,014,767 26.67 
1906 Sate eae 2,807,793,965 696,756,926 24.82 
190; rns ete 2,176,739,726 585,331,736 26.89 
19043 RSS. ee 1,694,284,884 444,405,430 26.23 
dOOSF. .euter 1,891,912,896 536,572,871 28.37 
1902... teeters 2,081,022,208 560,510,479 26.93 


For 1905 the total iron and steel output 
of the United States, as here given, is taken 
from the census report; and the total for 
1910 is calculated upon the basis of the 
increase of 52.7 per cent, shown by a recent 
eensus bulletin. The aggregates for the 
other years are estimated from the varia- 
tion in the tonnage of our iron and steel 
production. In 1905, according to the 
census, the gross sales of the Steel Corpora- 
tion—or, in other words, its total output— 
were equal to only 26.89 per cent of the 
aggregate output of the United States. 
Last year, however, its proportion of the 
total had apparently fallen to 20.56 per 
cent. These percentages are doubtless 
somewhat too low, since the census totals 
contain a good deal of duplication; but 
both governmental and private statistics 
clearly indicate that the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s share in our aggregate home business 
has declined, though its share in the export 
may have increased. Today its average 
share in ten leading products is said to 
be only 49.46 per cent, as compared with 
55.13 per cent in 1902. 


Buying and Selling to Advantage 


In a general way, our advice to con- 
sumers as to when and how it is best to 
purchase and sell iron may be summed up 
as follows: Too many consumers are con- 
tent to purchase whenever they have money 
on hand; but the careful student watches 
business conditions and acts accordingly. 
For instance, the price of pig-iron recently 
fell in a few months from nineteen dollars 
a ton to about fifteen dollars; and every 
pig-iron user remembers, in 1907, the rapid 
drop from twenty-seven dollars or more to 
about nineteen dollars. Such changes as 
these should be prepared for by both the 
buyer and the seller. When trade is boom- 
ing, factories are full and construction work 
surpasses all limits it is time for the user of 
iron to retrench in his purchases and to buy 
only for present needs. Under such condi- 
tions a drop in price is sure to come. When 
business falls off, construction work be- 
comes sluggish and fundamental conditions 
show that a rest period is being formed 
below the line of normal growth of the 
country then is the time to watch the 
price of this commodity. When the price 
reaches a low level, and other fundamental 
factors show that a change for the better 
may occur at any time, the consumer may 
safely buy ahead and lay in a stock for 
future use. Heshould not hold off too long, 
however, but be willing to buy when the 
outlook is dark, remembering that general 
business must soon improve. Above all 
things do not attempt to obtain the extreme 
lowest point. Again, one should not allow 
himself to be tempted to purchase iron 
before the correct time comes by temporary 
upward movements in the market. One 
ean avoid this by being in touch with all 
the factors governing business conditions 
as a whole. Hence the reader should be 
in touch with the whole trade situation 
by having access to careful and complete 
information. 

The seller of iron, no less than the buyer, 
should carefully observe all the factors 
above mentioned. When the boom is at its 
height he will not arrange for unlimited 
supplies in the future, but will watch all 
indications, press for sales at good prices 


and make contracts for future deli 
far ahead as possible. Convers 
prices are low he will make short 
for deliveries, for he knows from a 
general conditions that the price i 
to rise. In this connection it may } 
that certain manufacturers and co; 
of steel have hedged by purchasi 
thirty-five to forty the Great 
ore certificates. If there are 50 
tons of ore represented by thes 
000 certificates, as many claim 1 me 
case, this means that for the pri 
of these certificates—say, $37. 50— - 
sible to obtain over three hund 
ore in the ground. ‘Therefore, 
creases in value, these certific 
likewise increase in value; an 
lost by the increasing cost pri 
offset by holding these certifica 
Before closing this article I 
a word to the thousands of employ 
ing in the industry. Remember 
and steel are two of the basic in 
of this country. Remember that 
engaged in one of the greatest 
our nation’s wealth. Our railr 
be impossible without you. T 
sections of all great cities coul 
constructed without your aid. 
partment of life—yes, every b 
industry—is dependent upon yo 
construction, its machinery and it 


Steel Stocks as Investm 


This, however, should be cons 
you as a responsibility and privileg 
than a power to be abused. Whe 
steel rail, or making the flange ofa 
or alink in an elevator chain, reme 
lives which are dependent on yo 
I know of no class of work whe 
should be more continually en 
rather than quantity or price. 
whether manufacturers or work 
member your responsibility and 
to make the best material po 
spective of output and price; in 
sumers should also remember thi: 
endeavor to force down prices 
that will in any way tend to af 
mentally the quality of the prodi 

When considering steel stocks 
vestment they must first be ela 
three main divisions—namely: 

1—First, there is the class of | 
independent manufacturers. T 
of such may or may not be sz 
ments, but are usually not whe 
for public sale, as the small ind 
producer, if successful, wishes t 
his own proposition among his ov 
or friends, and very seldom offers 
for sale outside. He usually ha 
corporation and desires either 
or lose all for himself. 

2—The second class include 
dozen of the large independent 
whose stocks are regularly 
concerning which full partic 
earnings can be obtained. Rega 
stocks, no definite advice can be 
publication of this kind, as con 
the status of these firms change s 
However, it can be said that ¢ 
should be used when investing in 1 
of independent steel companies. 1 
ical character of the plant, the e 
the company over long periods of} 
especially the personnel and ¢ 
the management, should be most 
studied. E 

3—The third class of steel se 
cludes simply those of the Unit 
Steel Corporation; and the foll 
ures regarding this corporation 1 
interest: From April 1, 1901, t 
81, 1911, the reports of the cc 
show a balance available for 
of $720,080,046. Restoring th 
$43,077,687 excess denrecaaay 
ance available for dividends v 
been $763,157,733. 

The report shows that from or 
to December 31, 1910, the surplu 
for dividends on the common 
9.07 per cent a year. Had thee 
computed depreciation on the S 
the surplus for the common W 


ed 9.84 per cent, the excess deprecia- 
since April 1, 1901, having averaged 
to four million dollars a year, or nearly 
per cent on the common stock. 
/The following table gives actual surplus 
+ the common stock, percentage surplus 
jz eommon stock, surplus based on the 
‘aith depreciation allowances, with per- 
ntage surplus based on these allowances: 


Actual Percentage Percentage 
Surplus Surplus Surplus — Surplus 

For Common for Per Smith Per Smith 
Stock Common Report Report 
$62,187,508 12.2 $63,468,856 12.5 
53,854,017 10.6 55,835,477 11.0 
20,509,036 4.0 22,197,579 4.4 
79,345,886 15.6 85,962,458 17.0 
72,908,909 14.3 81,125,297 16.0 
43,365,815 8.5 46,845,903 9.2 
5,047,852 1.0 5,679,017 1.1 
25,012,478 5.0 34,367,329 6.7 
47 10.7 62,648,619 12.3 
. 33,846,000 6.6 35,611,000 7.0 

ply average .......... Clues ee ee 9.84 


*Nine months. 


|3hou id the corporation conclude that 
j methods of computing depreciation are 
yong and those of Commissioner Smith 
(rect, theoretically it could suspend fur- 
ir allowances for deterioration, exhaus- 
in of ores, etc., for two years, to even up 
Ordinary repairs and sinking funds 
¢not enter into the foregoing calculations. 


a> 


? tters. 


Steel and Stock Prices 


The tabulation below shows what the 
¢poration has actually earned for its 
sck after depreciation, and so on, excess 
iation charges as claimed in the 
report, and what the corporation 
have earned for its stock, based upon 
mith’s allowances for depreciation: 


7 


Balance for 
Excess Dividends 

Actual Depreciation Based on Smith 

Balance for Charges per Depreciation 

7 Dividends Smith Report harges 

1 ....$. 87,407,184 $ 1,281,348 $ 88,688,532 
‘ 79,073,695 1,981,460 81,055,155 
45,728,713 1,688,543 47,417,256 
565,563 6,616,572 111,182,135 
98,128,586 8,216,388 106,344,974 
68,585,492 3,480,088 72,065,580 
30,267,529 631,165 30,898,694 
55,416,652 9,354,851 64,771,503 
90,306,524 8,062,272 98,368,796 
60,600,108 1,765,000 62,365,108 


$720,080,046 $43,077,687 $763,157,733 


*Nine months. 


ersonally I feel that the above figures, 
by the United States Bureau of 
tions, do not allow nearly enough 
iation and maintenance, and that 
the common is not so seasoned an 
nent as here represented. Neverthe- 
> Steel Corporation is making money, 
other securities should at times be 
afe investments for the business man. 
er particulars regarding the United 
teel Corporation may befound inany 
1 of corporation securities, in the pub- 
annual reports of the company, or in 
dort of the House committee investi- 
the Steel Trust, issued by the public 
ter at Washington in February, 1912. 
1 conclusion, the following relation 
}ween the steel industry and the prices 
ecurities in general may be of interest: 
rinciple of the iron proverb—that 
d the stock market move together— 
enough. A rising stock market 
that plenty of capital is available 
e purchase of securities and that the 
S of this capital have enough confi- 
ice in the industrial situation to lead 
in to buy stocks at advancing prices. 
same capital and the same confidence 
ad to an increase in constructive 
prise in every direction, and iron is 
Principal constructive material—hence 
‘Mer prices for iron and steel and greater 
uction; but can we make practical use 
he idea in judging the future? 

|mé€ may prepare a chart to test the 
tal value of this theory. Plot, for a 
‘od of ten years to date, the average 
nly price of iron, the unfilled orders 
United States Steel Corporation and 
erage price of thirty-two leading 
XS. The first glance shows there is 
eneral correspondence in the move- 
S of all lines on the chart. Starting 
1 any period of low prices, we find, as 
naturally be expected, the following 

lary sequence of events: 
.dvance in stock prices, showing the 
1 growth of capital and confidence. 
in increase in unfilled orders and in 

tion to fill those orders. 
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3—A rise in the price of iron, which 
increases in rapidity as the productive 
capacity of the country becomes more and 
more fully employed. This looks as though 
the stock market predicted iron prices 
much more successfully than iron statistics 
predict the movement of stocks. 

There is, however, one important con- 
nection between iron and stocks, and that 
is as follows: Abnormal activity of general 
trade will so tax and strain the capital or 
the currency of the country—or both—as 
to force liquidation of securities; and, since 
iron is the principal material used in the 
construction which naturally accompanies 
new enterprises, such abnormal activity of 
trade is sure to be marked by a sharp ad- 
vance in iron prices and in steel orders. A 
sensational advance in the price of iron 
is especially significant, therefore, to the 
holders of securities, because this does not 
occur until the productive capacity of the 
foundries is almost fully employed. In 
other words, it is one of the last of those 
phenomena that precede the culmination 
of a boom. is was very noticeable in 
1836, 1845, 1854, 1864, 1872 and 1880; to 
a smaller degree in 1887, 1890 and 1895; 
orgs emphatically in 1900, 1902 and 


Truly the steel industry is tremendous, 
its growth marvelous and its future almost 
beyond the dream of man. It, therefore, is 
an industry requiring a tremendous amount 
of capital, and to attempt to become a 
manufacturer without the backing of great 
wealth would be very risky. Moreover, 
it is my opinion that one desiring to invest 
money in the steel business may obtain 
much better results by investing in one or 
more of the largest and most successful 
corporations now in existence than by 
endeavoring to start on his own account. 
On the other hand, for the young man 
with a technical training who desires to 
obtain a large salary and is satisfied with 
such a salary, no industry offers greater 
opportunities. 

Manufacturers and others already in the 
business should give more attention to 
the study of fundamental conditions, espe- 
cially of such subjects as railroad earnings, 
idle-car figures, new building statistics, 
mortgage-loan rates, foreign conditions and 
immigration figures. The condition of the 
bond market also has an intimate relation 
to the industry. Remember that in the 
steel industry there are great opportunities 
for profit and great opportunities for loss; 
that the man who is largely interested and 
who owes a large amount of money will be 
greatly pressed when the next inevitable 
depression comes, while the manufacturers 
with great resources and large bank bal- 
ances will be able to buy independent 
plants, undeveloped ore lands and other 
properties they desire at ridiculously low 
prices, and later make tremendous profits 
thereby. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two arti- 
cles by Mr. Babson dealing with the iron industry, 


Reason im Reform 


T IS quite significant that six large 

societies, devoted to what flippant per- 
sons call “‘the uplift,” recently met in the 
same city at the same time and got on very 
pleasantly. The Fathers brought with 
them to this country a considerable degree 
of political tolerance. In the course of a 
hundred years or so their descendants 
acquired religious tolerance. Both prin- 
ciples were well established when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. Of late tolerance 
in reform has been acquired. 

There have always been plenty of re- 
formers, but an important drawback was 
that many of them could get along with 
one another even less than they could get 


-along with anybody else. Their message to 


the world—very especially including all 
other reformers—was apt to be: ‘‘Come 
over here—blast your eyes!—and get re- 
formed!” There are still reformers, of 
course, who would begin operations by 
guillotining certain rivals; but, on the 
whole, reformers undoubtedly grow more 
tolerant of one another. This is very 
important, because the world is composed 
almost wholly of reformers—of people who 
want things bettered. Everybody wants to 
reform something. There are a good many 
people at this writing whose dearest political 
wish is to reform the reformers. Tolerance 
among reformers therefore really means tol- 
erance for everybody. The distinguishing 
feature of the modern uplift is that it tries 
to understand what it is trying to uplift. 
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The Safe Way to 
Keep Vegetables and Fruit 


Next winter —then will all the family thank the 
housewife who knows the art of ‘“‘home jarring.”’ 


Imagine—corn, beans, peas and tomatoes, /ome- 

grown “‘garden stuff” with the real ‘‘Mother’’ taste. 
Peaches, pears, plums, and all manner of fruit as 
. . ? . 

rich and luscious as when picked ! 


“Put up’’ your own vegetablesand fruit. Make the 
most of your garden (oryour market) and /augh at the 
grocer when he offers fancy-priced ‘‘canned goods.” 


ATLAS 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


The wide mouth takes most fruit whole—no rough edges, 
no trouble to clean. It has the sanitary, a//-g/ass cap. 


The ‘‘E-Z Seal” is another good thing—a wire spring 
that clamps over the glass top—easy to seal, easy to open. 
Your fruit will not spoil in “‘Atlas’’ Jars. 


Cut Down Your Living Expense 


The “thigh cost of living’’ is troubling most house- 
wives. The grocer’s winter prices are about as follows: 


1 doz. Quarts String Beans Thereafter your jars cost nothing 
: and your yearly saving is $13.05, 
less the small cost of preserving. 
And vegetables from your own 
garden (or market) jarred in your 
own home are so much better 
than any you may buy! Many 
women are doing their own jar- 
ring — why not YOU? 


Asparagus . 
‘Tomatoes 
Lima Beans 


Six doz. Quart E-Z Seal Jarscost—say . . 


Actual cash saving (first year) between 72 quarts 
of “store goods” and 72 quarts of ““hume- 
jarred”? goods eg ae $7.65 


A Free Jar and a Free Book 


Our new Book of Recipes and Canning 
Instructions will be forwarded free on 
request. Every housewife should 
have this book. Remember, get 
the Free Book from ws. Get 

the) Pree yar, irom your) 6 pi seti desler betore 
grocer. Just present this ‘tol, 
coupon. Two things 


to do TO-DAY! 


HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, 

W. Va. VA 


—_ 
= 
a 
= In order to se- 
—@ cure free jar, pre- 
—= sent this coupon to 
= your dealer before 


= Address = 
TO THE DEALER :—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912. 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I 
gave one ‘‘Atlas'’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose sig- 
nature appears above. 
es Dealer’s Name 
= 


Address. |. 


— 
— 
— 
a 


“By tts fruit you 
may know it.” 
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Ideal for city and suburban service. Seats five adults liberally. 
Control so simple a child can drive it. Low Hung—Step even with the curb. : 
Six Speeds—the maximum faster than you'll care to drive. Velvet riding qualities attained by a long wheel base and “hammock suspension”’ springs. 


Radius on fourth speed —12 miles per hour —120 miles. Electrically :—complies with the best standard practice. No experiments or radical 
Silent absolutely — worm drive. features. 
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LODE ne me na 


Gor the approval 
of persons of 
refinement 
and good taste 


Pe OS WN 


Ml Ig 
ed 


io reeeee 


In a Word :—combines art with utility and those qualities requisite MADE BY THE 
for a high-class, self-propelled equipage—comfort, luxury, ; 
Flanders Manufacturing Company 


beauty and grace. 
Price :— 1913 Model $2250 at the factory. J Die * 
Catalog explains fully. Pontiac, Michigan 
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Thin 
socks 


that 
wear 


OMPARE the 25-cent Inter- 


woven sock with the half- 

dollar sock of any other make. 
You will see that the Interwoven has 
the quality of yarn, sheerness of tex- 
ture, brilliance of lustre and excellence 
of color. 


Go a little further. Put on the Inter- 
woven Socks. You will see that they 
fit without a wrinkle. Yet they have 
no seams to give way or hurt the feet. 


Go still further. Wear the Interwoven 
Socks. They're zim. Yet you will 
be amazed at the length of time 
they wear without holes. Reason: 
They’re wear-proofed at every wear- 
point—toe, heel, sole and ankle—by 
a patented process. 


Interwoven Socks are sold direct from mill to 
retailer only. None sold by mail. You will find 
Interwoven Socks at the high-class haberdashers 
of practically every'city or town in the United 
States and in‘many foreign countries. Every pair 
plainly labeled “Interwoven.” Never sold 
under any other name. 


All fashionable shades. All weights. Lisles at 
25c, 35c, 50c the pair. Pure thread silk at 50c. 


© 19, wy .5.c0 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


By Enos A. Mills 


T IS the desire of a large number of people 

that multitudes of travelers annually 
should look upon American scenery.. This 
scenery will better the life of every one 
who visits it. Then, too, a movement of 
this kind would be helpful to the educa- 
tional and economic welfare of the country. 
What is it necessary to do in order to make 
the scenic wonderlands of the United States 
the stamping ground of American and 
European travelers? 

For an answer to this question it is neces- 
sary to ask the traveler. He knows what he 
wants, also where and how he wantsit. As 
he has the deciding vote in this matter, it 
will be well to comply with his demands. 
The travel habit is growing with amazing 
rapidity; the United States has but to 
meet the demands of the traveler and he 
will come. 

The traveler’s ultimatum contains four 
main propositions. These are: 

1. Grand scenery. 

2. Excellent climate. 

8. Good entertainment. 

4. Swift, comfortable transportation. 
When all these demands are supplied with 
a generous horn of plenty, then—but not un- 
til then—will multitudes travel in America. 

Though these are demands of magnitude, 
they are not difficult for us tosupply. Asa 
matter of fact, Nature has already supplied 
the basic and better half of these—the 
scenery and the climate? These we have 
but to exploit—to develop by making them 
accessible and hospitable with transporta- 
tion, roads and hotels—and the traveler’s 
demands are supplied. 

As the traveler is eager to do America, 
a small definite effort on our part and 
American scenes will have their annual 
invasion and income. 

The first demand of the traveler—for 
grand scenery —can be abundantly supplied 
in the ample scenic reservations of the 
Government. These wonderlands, fortu- 
nately, were wisely reserved for the special 
benefit of the traveler because of their 
unrivaled loveliness and grandeur, their 
scenic wonders, and for the distinguished 
courtesy of their climate. It is in these 
places that the traveling throng will 
ultimately converge. 

There are other localities, with good cli- 
mate and with a scenic or other attraction 
for the traveler. Local manners and cus- 
toms, industrial development and historic 
places will afford incidental delights for the 
traveler, once he is here. Places of this 
kind are helpful in maintaining the flow 
of travel, but they do not start it. The 
traveler’s foremost desire is scenery. 


What the Public Wants 


With scenery and climate waiting, this 
brings us to the third of the traveler’s 
demands—good entertainment. In this we 
flunk. There are comparatively few hotels 
in the national parks, and some of these 
reservations are without any accommoda- 
tion for the traveler. The combined hotel 
room in our forty-one parks will accom- 
modate a comparatively limited number 
of travelers. The Yellowstone Park excels 
both in the number and in the character 
of its hotels, as it does also in its roads. 
However, extensive hotel room is being 
provided in the Glacier National Park. 
Hotels are essential and roads are neces- 
sary, and we are short on both. We shall 
start wrong if, by excessive nagging and 
advertising, we succeed in starting a flow 
of travel into these wonderlands before 
the traveler can have accommodations. 
On the whole, our wonderlands are not yet 
ready for the traveler. 

The hotel or entertainment problem is 
complicated with the transportation prob- 
lem; in fact, the hotel is dependent upon 
the road. Good roads must come first; 
they would, as it were, bridge the impas- 
sable gulf and thus allow travelers to enter 
these wonderlands. The making of good 
roads through these places is the necessary 


preliminary work to insure the coming of ' 


places of entertainment that would supply 
the traveler’s third demand. ; 

Good roads, too, are a part but not all of 
the answer to the fourth and final ultimatum 


of the traveler—swift, comfortable tray 
portation. A poor road often turns { 
traveler back; but an uncomforta 
poky conveyance will also cause hi 
turn back, no matter how smooth th 
or how splendid the ,waiting scene. 
matter of fact, most travelers si 
not start unless the carrying cony 
swift and comfortable. > 
With these scenic reservation 
with roads and places of good el 
probable that the multitudes of tr 
would postpone the seeing of these 
until they could do so with swift, e 20 
able transportation. Shall we sup) P 
cheerfully and succeed in our desires ¢ 
a substitute and fail? ; 
The automobile appears to be th 
conveyance that will satisfy this de 
It would delightfully do so—there ; 
substitutes just as good. Plainly 
cramped stagecoach, or any ho 
drawn vehicle, would not do; the 
be declined and their offer resent 
waiting traveler. Fully to compr 
importance of the tireless motor 
the inferiority of the horse-dra 
in transporting passengers throu; 
national parks and monuments, it 
essary that it be remembered tha 
wonderlands are empires in exten 
mountainous in makeup. ; 


When Passengers are Plea 


This question of satisfactory tra 
tation lies wholly within the bo 
these wonderlands. The railroad 
reaches the boundaries of a nun 
them; and ultimately, and perhap: 
it will be built to the boundaries 
if not all of them. The automobi 
should connect with the railroad 
boundaries of these wonderlands an 
the traveler pleasantly through 
Unfortunately the automobile is e3 
from a majority of them and by h 
restrictions is rendered almost 
the others. 

The automobile was excluded 
large prejudice which was loud a fe 
ago. There was no evidence agai 
trial, no consideration of its merit: 
reasons offered for this exclusion 
it would frighten horses and thus e1 
the lives of those who used hors 
vehicles; it was too hard on the 
raised too much dust and would 
game. 

These objections are most eff 
answered by the achievements of 
mobile in the mountains of the’ 
side the parks. The extensive 
automobile on dangerous mountail 
conclusively shows that the objec 
it for park use are incorrect, and its ¢ 
strated efficiency shows that to 
exclude it from park use is a blunder. 

The Western mountain people hi 
adopted the automobile. They 
because it made good; and it m 
too, despite their predictions and iné 
of their aggressive unwelcome. Th 
willing that it should be wrecked 
way; when it arrived they were | 
to burn it. In a month they coul 
without it. 

The automobile is one of the mo SI 
machines that ever came to cheer 
assist the isolated mountaineer. | It 
the long, heavy grades and annih 
distances. It eased labor, reduce 
of living and added newness of V 
existence. It is in general use thrt 
the West and is most useful wht 
mountains are most precipitous 
used by stockmen, fruit-growers, m 
ranchmen, county commissione 
mers, sheriffs and, most important ©. 
stage companies. 

It is carrying the passengers and t 
over a number of long and prominent sta} 
roads. It has been thus used from three 
five years, and I am unable to find a sin; 
instance of its being dropped af 
On the other hand, it is steadily displac) 
the old horse stage: | 

The terrible things predicted 
automobile stage never happened. 
things did happen. It brought pas 


th fewer errors and accidents; it 
/equently late; it doubled travel 
ear; it brought in visitors and 
tnoticeably improved business. 
rst meeting with the automobile 
n horse forgot to jump down 
d feet to the bottom of the 
s supposed to do; this queer 
ie better of his curiosity and he 
at it. Mountain horses—or 
n—commonly are frightened 
or make a good bluffing pre- 
or three timesa day. Again 
y were given opportunity and 
couragement to get excited at 
auto, but on only a few occa- 
do so. They did, however, 
r right to become frightened 
- - Occasionally a rolling 
y dsuch a swift aboutface with the 
; the coach was all broken up 
/ymetimes the leviathan snout of 
{ the horse had seen a hundred 
je would cause him to stand up 
unmindful of the mountainous 
) of the locality. And then, too, 
g wagon lost a sack of oats the 
$0 come in sight of it, utterly il- 
antly stampeded beyond control. 
9 drawn coach is one of the most 
avehicles to ride in through the 
ir the automobile is one of the 
ae horse frequently becomes 
e| the automobile never. A 
a1 coach in the mountains is an 
tii. of easy opportunities for ac- 
“e fall or the fright of any one of 
Tses may end in wrecking the 
[> breaking of a line may be fol- 
y Tunaway. The coach is much 
¢ to upset or to get beyond con- 
nin automobile. If two coaches 
aiid place it is a problem to pass; 
ds not ‘‘back up” easily. Ina 
nits equipment there are more 
us laces where a break may occur 
aiautomobile, and in a coach the 
m:hmore likely to result seriously. 
ie afety of the passengers who are 
h up the national parks the horse 
e uded and the automobile used. 
tience of Estes Park, Colorado, 
#11 connection with the proposed 
u mobiles in the national parks. 
a is one of the scenic places 
cy Mountains. The travel in- 
sis livelihood. Travelers have 
(zit for half a century. It grew 
hiigh the years, but up to five 
o/s few small hotels were never 
uy Travelers came into it over 
pi Baasles of steep mountain roads 
“ving horse coaches. The 
ae of these was five hours. If 
i was hot or stormy, or if the 
is vercrowded—in all uncomfort- 
\-the time was dragged out to 
ght hours. Upsets and other 
teasionally happened. Rarely 
le enjoy the journey except 
al newly weds’’ who had the coach 
a8. 


| a 
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N president of the United States 
i a Cabinet composed of great 
Miries he should have no diffi- 
ating what he wants. At any 
T. Taft had no difficulty. He 
e(soon after he was elected that 
‘ to surround himself with lead- 
and when he had finished the 
e had an excellent average as 
Nothing was further from 
said, than to put politicians 
et, and that condition re- 
ay from the thoughts. He 
nin. Not a solitary poli- 
‘Into that Cabinet. 

lawyers, five; once law- 
hess men, one; farmers, one. 
Ang order of the lawyers 
nson, Wickersham, Ballin- 
lawyers; Hitchcock and 
ce lawyers; Meyer—busi- 
Wilson—farmer. Of course 
had practiced much, but 
biological lines in the 
rvice, and MacVeagh went 
y business; but they have 
just the same. Presently 
ped out and was succeeded 
wyer; Dickinson quit, and 
took his place. Thus, the 
tained. Likewise the ratio 
fas preserved, there being 
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The automobile came and started to 
haul passengers in the face of bitter local 
prejudice. The few frights it has given 
horses have not resulted in a broken bone. 
It multiplied travel and reduced the num- 
ber of accidents! It brought in investors; 
and in five years the automobile has done 
more business than was done during the 
preceding forty-five years of horse-coach 
régime. Yet the only feature the automo- 
bile added was swifter, safer and more 
comfortable transportation. Under the 
rubber tires of the automobile the mountain 
roads are easier to maintain than under 
the narrow steel tires of the horse coach. 

As a concrete case in park transportation 
consider the Yellowstone. The present 
five-day special trip through this wonder- 
land could be reduced easily to three with 
the automobile. This change would save 
the traveler two days’ time and the cost of 
two days in hotels. Ona two-weeks trip a 
still greater proportion of saving in time 
and money could be accomplished. 

The park roads should develop the 
scenery by making it viewable. These 
wonderlands are stupendous natural land- 
scape gardens. The road through them 
should be an added attraction, not some- 
thing that mars. The road should turn 
out and salute the great trees, pictured 
rocks and other artistic groupings, and 
never penetrate or destroy the striking 
features. 

The road should avoid the cafion and 
with graceful folds climb to the more inspir- 
ing heights. Better a minute on a scene- 
commanding height than an hour in the 
dim and limited outlook of a caiion. 

Experience in the West and elsewhere 
shows that the horse is a dangerous motive 
power on a mountain road. The automo- 
bile is far safer. By excluding the automo- 
bile from the parks we exclude the travelers 
who use it; this excludes a majority of 
travelers. We cannot hope to win either 
European or American travelers by deny- 
ing them that which they deem most essen- 
tial of all. Europe has a tourist industry 
worth five hundred million dollars annually. 
Three hundred and fifty millions of this is 
spent by Americans. Europe invites the 
automobile. The automobile is given a 
thoughtful welcome in the national parks 
of Canada. 

The United States has ample and un- 
rivaled scenery; in fact, the entire scenery 
of all other nations cannot duplicate many 
of the wonders in our national parks. With 
the enormous assistance the automobile 
alone can give, this scenie asset will pro- 
duce enormous annual disbursements—dis- 
bursements that will stimulate the business 
of the entire country. 

The automobile may not be the best way, 
but it is the leading evangel in getting out- 
door converts. Outdoors has a large and 
important place in the health, education 
and public spirit of every one, For the 
traveler, the automobile often is a blessing, 
because it changes a long, hard journey into 
a short pleasure trip. 


ie Senator’s Secretary 


just as many on hand after the injection 
of Stimson and Fisher as there had been 
before—which is none. 

It is quite true that Mr. Hitchcock had 
some celebrity as a politician when operat- 
ing the steam roller, under direction of 
Mr. Roosevelt, for the nomination of Mr. 
Taft, but at present he cannot be classed 
as a politician. 

It cannot be denied that great legal 
luminaries are of much consequence in 
their proper sphere, which is illuminating 
the law; nor is it open to contradiction 
that their services are valuable to the 
Government in the illuminating manner 
aforesaid. The members of a presidential 
Cabinet, however, are supposed to be the 
advisers of the president; and, though it 
may be the President has been in need of 
advice as to law, it is certain he has been in 
need of advice as to politics—in dire need 
of just that. His luminaries have had no 
political advice to offer; and if they had 
tons of it, backed by knowledge and expe- 
rience, the President, while retaining his 
conviction that it was up to him to be a 
non-partisan president, would probably not 
have taken any of it. 

The President continued in his attitude 
as a non-partisan until a few days before he 
jumped into Massachusetts and on Colonel 
Roosevelt simultaneously. Then he became 
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Babies 


F YOUR heart goes out to some helpless mite of humanity; if the little hands 
of a baby hold you in loving slavery; if you tiptoe at night into the nursery for 
one more look at your child; if you plan and scheme for his future; if you are 

torn with anxiety when sickness seizes him—does not all this prompt you to think, 
sometimes, of other babies? Babies with no one to care for them, babies suffering 
from pain and neglect, babies starving from improper feeding? Do you not some- 
times wish that for the sake of your own baby of today—or of yesterday—you could 
do something for those other babies? Will you not share now in building an in- 
stitution to help the babies of this whole United States? 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The Infants’ Hospital, a charitable corporation, is doing pioneer work for the 
saving of babies everywhere. Like the Rockefeller Institute, this hospital is of 
national scope. It is situated in Boston, near the great medical schools and other 


famous hospitals there. 

Pasteur, after years of study, found a serum to prevent hydrophobia. Investigations have 
disclosed antitoxins for the prevention and cure of diphtheria. A German doctor recently dis- 
covered ‘a specific to cure one of the most insidious diseases known. A Boston hospital is 
making important demonstrations regarding cancer. 


As each of these discoveries has spread its benefits world-wide so do the results of 
the investigations of the Infants’ Hospital in the much neglected study of infants’ 
diseases radiate over this entire country. 


This hospital has been saving babies for thirty-one years. It is training mothers, doctors, 
nurses, sending forth throughout the United States graduates and physicians better equipped to 
save babies. Its data and reports go to hospitals, asylums, houses of refuge and other institutions 
everywhere, aiding those who care for hundreds of thousands of orphan babies. It is studying 
babies —collecting, comparing, codifying data—inventing new and better modes of preventing or 
curing the ills of babies everywhere — infantile paralysis and other terrible and puzzling diseases. 
It intends, with your help, to add a working laboratory from which any person or institution in 
the land may receive free assistance or advice. 

This hospital, for years hampered by the lack of equipment and ill-adapted quarters, is now 
constructing a new and modern’building near the Harvard Medical School. $125,000 has already 
been spent upon this building; $70,000 is still needed to finish and equip it. Unless it is raised 
building operations must cease. 

We ask your assistance. The spirit which gives a dollar to this cause is as much appre- 
ciated as that which gives five thousand dollars. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Soe Te Outlook 


New York 


Peoruary 8, 1912. 


My dear Str: 


Your letter of February 8th is reoeived. I 


am heartily in sympathy with any movement the result 


of which 1s the reduction of infant mortality. 


Sincerely yours, 


VA 
f(t et 


Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard College, says:—‘‘The Infants’ Hospital has rendered 
much of noble service. In this enlightened community it ought to be enabled, through ample gifts of money, 
to render even more.”’ 

Dr. J. Collins Warren says:— “I feel that if we build this temple, dedicated to infant life, and equip it 
with all the most modern machinery for fighting disease, we shall not only alleviate a vast amount of suffer- 
ing, but we shall train a regiment of expert physicians, who will be forever on guard to protect our children 
and grandchildren from the lurking foes of disease.”’ 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University says:—‘“‘It is not only the children whose lives 
are saved in this hospital that we have to think of; it is not only the mothers of those children; it is not only 
the far larger number of children visited by physicians and nurses; it is the benefit to all generations of the 
knowledge how to save human life.”’ 


Two million babies died in the last ten years; many of these 
needlessly. 

Perhaps you know of one that might have been saved, in whose memory you 
will help to save suffering little strangers of today and tomorrow. 


Every dollar and half-dollar is needed. Slip a bill into an en- 
velope now, and send it to the Infants’ Hospital Fund, care of the bankers, Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Box 7, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Your contribution will be published in the newspapers unless olherwise desired. For 
further information, address Infants’ Hospital, 37 Blossom Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Do You Know the Health Value 


of Grapes? 
—and Grape Juice? 


HAT they are blood builders and yielders of 
energy and vitality, enemies of dyspepsia? 


—That across the water thousands benefit by 
them yearly? 


—That pure rich grape juice, undiluted and un- 
sweetened, gives you all these health qualities in a 
delightful, delicious and refreshing form — 


—And that the purest and richest grape juice that 
it is possible to produce is 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


The Armour Factories, situated in the heart of 
the famous Michigan and New York vineyard dis- 
tricts, command the cream of each season’s crop. 

The splendid purple Concords, left on the vines 
until ready to burst with the juice, go to press the 
day they are gathered. 

Preservation is by sterilization and air tight 
bottling. 

Drunk with meals and between meals, Armour’s 
Grape Juice refreshes and invigorates, offering a 
resistance to the enervating effect of hot weather. 

Is sold by most grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. 
Address Armour & Company, Dept. 156, Chicago. 


ARMOUR sx: COMPANY 


as partisan as the most fastidious could 
wish; but that was late—quite late, in fact. 

Any president can renominate himself, 
even in the face of an onslaught like that 
of Colonel Roosevelt, if he attends to 
political conditions instead of ignoring 
them. Mr. Taft would have had his 
renomination sewed up long ago—his re- 
nomination, not his reélection—if he had 
been a politician himself, or had been wise 
enough to choose politicians instead of 
lawyers for his intimate advisers. And 
it wasn’t necessary to overlook lawyers, 
either, in. choosing politicians for Cabinet 
ministers. There are many good lawyers 
in Congress who are good politicians also. 
They have to be or they wouldn’t be in 
Congress. Furthermore, it would have 
helped Mr. Taft alot, inasmuch as he had no 
legislative experience himself, to have had 
a few Cabinet members who knew Con- 
gress and the mechanics of that highly 
complicated machine, instead’ of relying 
for his congressional advice and counsel 
on as selfish a crowd of lawmakers as this 
country has ever known. 

Knox went into the Cabinet with a 
grouch. He was of the opinion Colonel 
Roosevelt should have selected him as the 
man to make president instead of Taft, 
whom Roosevelt did select. Of course, if 
Colonel Roosevelt had selected Knox it is 
quite possible Knox would be president 
now instead of Taft. However, Knox took 
the premiership of the Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of State, salving his wounded feelings 
thereby; but Knox isn’t a politician and 
never was. He was a corporation lawyer 
when he became Attorney-General, and 
the Pennsylvania machine made him 
United States Senator. Knox’s relations 
with his chief never were particularly 
intimate, and it wasn’t long before the 
President was using Wickersham as his 
chief adviser in legal matters; whereupon 
Knox contracted another 'grouch. Also, 
Mr. Knox doesn’t like routine or detail; nor 
is he insistent about working all the time. 
And he has played a sort of a lone hand. 

MacVeagh was a big merchant in Chi- 
cago. He was a Democrat as much as 
he was anything political. He never had 
fussed much with the game, and his con- 
tributions to the politics of the Adminis- 
tration were not very weighty, though 
Mr. Taft might have-helped himself some 
if he had placed himself publicly and firmly 
behind MacVeagh’s Boston speech. 


Tribute and Retribution 


Dickinson was a Democrat and is yet. 
He was general counsel for the Illinois 
Central Railroad. His selection by Mr. 
Taft emphasized the non-partisan and 
non-geographical character of the Cabinet, 
for Dickinson not only came from the same 
city—Chicago—as MacVeagh, but from 
the same ward in that city. Dickinson’s 
political sympathies are Democratic. He 
may not be a radical Democrat, but he is 
a Democrat; and he was of no particular 
assistance in outlining Republican policies 
for Mr. Taft, with Mr. Taft a candidate 
for renomination. So Dickinson quit and 
Stimson was made Secretary of War in his 
place. Stimson is a lawyer and has had 
a political job or two—appointive jobs, 
however, not elective. His only experience 
with real politics was when he was Colonel 
Roosevelt’s candidate for governor of New 
York and was beaten. He couldn’t and 
didn’t help, though he remained loyal to 
Taft when his former patron—Roosevelt— 
went into the contest. 

Wickersham had no political experience. 
He was a corporation lawyer from New 
York, connected with a leading firm; and 
he sallied forth on his new job of dissecting 
corporations, instead of constructing them, 
with a fervor that hurt Mr. Taft politically 
ss a good many ways and helped him in 
ew. 

A man who had been active in 1908 in 
raising funds for Mr. Taft’s campaign was 
at the White House one day last spring. 

“T suppose I can depend on you to raise 
some money for my next campaign?” 
Mr. Taft said to him. 

“No,” the man replied, “T don’t think 
I can raise any | this year.’ 

“Why not?” asked the President. 

“Well, you see, Mr. President,” the 
visitor replied, ‘ ‘about all the men who con- 
tributed to your campaign fund through 
me in 1908 are now under indictment by 
the Department of Justice.” 

Meyer was in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture fora time, and was made an ambassador 
in order to keep him from running for 
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the United States Senate against Senator 
Lodge. When he tired of foreign life Presi- 
dent Roosevelt brought him to Washington 
and made him Postmaster-General for the 
same reason, both Lodge and Roosevelt be- 
ing politicians and firm friends. Mr. Taft 
put Meyer into his Cabinet out of a similar 
tender regard for Mr. Lodge, and Meyer 
has been very calm ever since. He has 
had little to do with the politics of the 
Administration. 

Hitchcock learned some politics in 1908, 
but he was badly handicapped by the 
non-partisan attitude assumed by Mr. Taft. 
Apparently the President found no reason 
for helping himself by doing what Hitch- 
cock wanted or had promised as chairman 
of the Republican national committee, and 
Hitchcock soon found that his political ad- 
vice, whether good or bad, was not sought 
at the White House. He was superseded, 
in a measure at least, by Secretary Hilles, 
and he retired to the contemplation of a 
parcels post, Government telegraph and 
other similar subjects, and let it go at that. 
Hitchcock claims he is taking no part in 
politics and it looks as if he were not. Cer- 
tainly he should not be anxious to stand 


sponsor for the Taft politics that has been | 


played, either in the early or the late days 
of the Administration. 

Nagel was a St. Louis lawyer. He had 
had some local political experience. He 
took over the Department of Commerce 


and Labor, and it was thought he was to be | 


the great political adviser for Mr. Taft. 
Nagel never showed his hand to any extent 
until the recent contest between the Taft 
and Roosevelt forces for control in Mis- 
souri. He was the Taft manager or the 
representative of Taft in that fight; and 
the way the active Roosevelt politicians 
spread-eagled Mr. Nagel was pitiful to see. 
Nagel had the advantage on the start, but 
he failed to press it; and Roosevelt got 
the delegates. 


The Cabinet a Total Loss 


Ballinger was too busy with his own 
troubles to do anything, even if anything 
was to be done; and Fisher, who had 
political experience in a local way in munic- 
ipal matters in Chicago, took his place. 
Fisher is the livest wire in the Cabinet; 
but he is a lawyer, not a politician, and 
whatever efforts he may have made helped 
none. The carrying of Illinois by Colonel 
Roosevelt made the first big dent in the 
Taft campaign. 

Uncle James Wilson was retained prob- 
ably because of his strength with the farm- 
ers, which is legendary. Uncle Jim doesn’t 
concern himself with politics much these 
days, nor has he during the Taft Adminis- 
tration. He, too, has had his troubles. 

Of course Mr. Taft wanted lawyers and 
he got them—admirable lawyers and excel- 
lent gentlemen; but the difference between 
what Mr. Taft wanted and what he needed 
is very great. His ineptness in political 
matters is so marked that he would have 
been wise if he had put several skillful 


' politicians in his Cabinet. Instead, that 


very political ineptness led him to choose 
lawyers—and not even lawyers who knew 
much of anything about Congress or the 
general affairs of the Government, except 
in the most general way. When Mr. Taft 
was panting for good political advice there 
was none to be had from his immediate 
official family—from the men who, by every 
political and personal and official reason, 
should be as well equipped to advise politi- 
cally as they are to advise legally. Law is 
a great essential and the knowledge of it is of 
much service; but no bunch of lawyers ever 
helped a candidate to get what he was after 
unless they had some political sense and ex- 
perience combined with their legal acumen. 

So far as his campaign for renomination 
is concerned, Mr. Taft’s legal-luminary 
Cabinet has been a total loss. Some of its 
members have made speeches here and 
there, but they were legal arguments 
mostly, appealing to lawyers but making 
no appeal to the voting public as a whole. 
On the other hand, Mr. Taft has considered 
them as lawyers; and even if they had been 
able to advise him politically it is doubtful 
whether he would have listened to them. 
It has worked both ways. Mr. Taft until 
recently has been impatient of political 
advice, and his Cabinet has been barren of 
any really good brand of it. Wherefore 
Mr. Taft is now trying to pull scattered 
ends together—ends that never need have 
been scattered had he cut out a legal 
luminary here and there and put in a man 
or two who had political sense. 
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How a Manufacturing Firm TollowsUp 


WW its National Advertising at Half 


the Usual Prmting Gst 


| lee: group of printing reproduced below represents a large class in a campaign 
that has solved the problems of thoroughness, convenience and economy. 
Every form shown was printed, imprinted or typewritten on the Multigraph. 


Locating Prospects 
for the Dealer 


(a) Typewritten on 
the Multigraph. 

(b) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
hand-set type. 

(ce) Typewritten on 
the Multigraph. 


Advertising and 
Selling-Helps for 
the Dealer 


(d) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
electrotype. 

(e) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
electrotype, with 
dealers’ imprint 
from hand-set 
type. 

(f{) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
electrotype. 

(g) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
hand-set type. 

(hk) Printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
hand-set type. 


Imprinting 
Labels and deal- 
ers’ folders—im- 
printed on the 
Multigraph,from 
hand-set type. 


System-Forms 
All printed onthe 
Multigraph,from 
electrotypes. 


r Ne above forms are a part of the model follow-up campaign 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin. It is operated 
without prohibitive cost because these and many other features 

of the campaign are produced wholly or in part on the Multigraph. 

Read what S.C. Johnson & Son say : 


‘* Since using the printing-ink attachment which we now have on four of our 


Try this Sample on Your ee | rae we es : Pea 
Dancing Floor : Age or te Aj Dealers |} 


i 
Johnson's Crack Filler Rs 
Jas Ang oscke wnt route wend, - 


S. C JOHNSON & SON, 


RACINE, 


What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, written on your busi- 
ness Stationery. We'll show you 
what others are doing. 


Multigraphs we have been able to cut our printers’ bills in two, not only 


saving a large amount of money yearly, but also carrying on advertising 
campaigns which otherwise it would be impossible to do if we had to de- 
Speaking of imprints on labels and dealers’ 
folders they say: ‘‘ Formerly we had several Gordon presses for this 


pend on our local printers.’’ 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
1800 E. Fortieth St., Cleveland 


work alone. One Multigraph now does the work of two Gordon presses.” Printing: 


The saving effected by the Multigraph is only a part of the benefit 
you receive, There is also the great convenience and privacy of doing 
your own printing under your own roof—when you want it, and in 
quantities as small or as large as you like. And remember, the same 
machine that does your printing will also do form-typewriting. Ask us 
for literature, samples and data. Write today. Use the coupon. 


Booklets 

Folders 
Envelope-Stuffers 
House-Organ 
Dealers’ Imprints 
Label Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 
Bill-Heads and Statements 
Receipts, Checks, etc. 
Envelopes 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. | tyrewritine: 


Executive Offices 
1800 E. Fortieth Street 


Circular Letters 


. 2 Envelope-Stuffers 
Look in Your Telephone Directory Price-Lists 


Reports 


d Branches in Sixty Cities Booklets 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn Viaduct, UNE tel Byintovace 


London, England ; Berlin, W- 8 Krausenstr., 70-Ecke Eriedrichstr. 


Inside System-Forms 
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John Latenser, Architect 
Omaha, Neb. 


HE building illustrated is the new County Court House at 
which carries a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Omaha, Neb., 


This roof will undoubtedly last over twenty years without a 
cent of expense for painting or maintenance of any kind. 


Special Note 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the 
full wording of The 
Barrett Specifica- 
tion, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


The saving in maintenance expense combined with the low first 
cost makes Barrett Specification Roofs less expensive per year 
of service than any other kind. 


The use of The Barrett Specification not only protects the Ar- 
chitect and Owner as to materials and methods, but, whenever 
possible, we will, if desired, have an inspector verify same in 
accordance with the inspection clause in the Specification. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired how- 
ever, the following 
is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, 1911, using the 
materials specified, and 
subject to the inspection 
requirement. 


We shall be pleased to mail architects, engineers or owners of buildings, 
copies of The Barrett Specification with diagrams from which blue prints 
can be made. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., L’t’'d:—Montreal Toronto 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 
London, Eng. 
Winnipeg 


Tllustration shows 
method of constructing a 
Barrett Specification Roof 


$10,000 GUARANTEED 


PORCH SWINGS 


? 
On 30 days en trial,guaranteed one year under $10,000 15 Days 
= 5 bond to refund R Free Trial 
moneyif request- 
ed. Direct from This 
factory—save $5 magnificent, 
up. Stylish, com- MOTH - 
fortable reclining PROOF 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest sent anywhere on 

15 days’ free trial. Place it in your own home at 

our expense and see for yourself what a beautiful, useful and de- 
sirable piece of furniture it is. Moth, mouse, dust and damp 
proof. Makes unique Bridal gift. Direct from factory to you at 
factory prices. Freightprepaid. Send for big 56 page illustrated 
free book showing allstyles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 4, Statesville, N.C. 


F luffy Ruffles 


The Aristocratic “Sweet-Meat Unique” 


in one, two, three and five pound 
Swinging Compartment Boxes. 


Fifty-Five Delicious Nut-Fruit 
Chocolates to the Pound. 


Ask your dealer and if he cannot supply you send to us— 
“*One Dollar the Pound”’ express prepaid or postpaid everywhere. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO DEALERS 


We furnish Summer Display Refrigerator especially 
made to feature our World’s Famous Chocolates. 


It is most attractive and will prevent loss by keeping chocolates in perfect condition during 
the hottest weather. Construction is of five coated white enamel wood work. Heavy mineral 
wool insulation protects ice from heat. Double air spaces between D.S. A. glass insure dry 
cool temperature. La arge bevelled French Plate Mirror decorates front of ice chest. Des 
compartment accessories are heavily tinned galvanized sheet steel, electrically welded and 

flashed up on the sides, precluding possibility of corrosion. Drain-pipe is German Silver. 
Write for particulars and get one of these Display Refrigerators before Summer begins. 


Porch Swings. 
Stay at any set 
angle. $3.90 up. 
Write for book- 
let and free trial. 


Hertzler & Zook Co. 
Box 203, Belleville, Pa. 


Benedetto Allegretti Co. 
World’s Famous Chocolate Creams 220-224 Randolph St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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father at that. Since she and Billy Daw- 
son met and reached an understanding, 
nearly every cent of the surplus has gone 
“‘on to her back,” as her mother would 
Duteite aloes her ambition, frequently 
expressed, to dress “‘as well as anybody.” 
And by dint of nightly sewings with her 
mother she does give a good imitation of 
a young girl in society. She has at least 
two or three dresses where her mother, 
in the young-lady period, had one. She 
follows the fashions with measurable close- 
ness. Of course she cannot have every- 
thing. For example, in summer expeditions 
to Paradise Park with Billy, she must 
cover her summer dress, against the 
evening’s chill, with the coat of her winter 
tailor suit. These shifts of necessity are a 
great irritation to Nellie. 

Leaving out of consideration the solid 
fabrics, nearly every item of her wardrobe 
is more expensive than that which her 
mother used to wear, even when we take 
into consideration the shift in the cost of 
raw materials and labor. Her mother con- 
tented herself with dollar-and-a-half cor- 
sets; Nellie pays five dollars for hers. To 
indulge the habit of digression—last winter 
I discussed the modern scale of living with 
the assembled buyers and heads of depart- 
ments in a great drygoods store which 
caters to people in moderate circumstances. 
They agreed that in nearly every commod- 
ity the quality of the ‘“‘best-selling full 
line”? had risen year by year. Once, for 
example, a muff-and-scarf set of imitation 
furs sold well at a dollar and a half. The 
stores have abandoned that line for lack of 
demand; a five-dollar set is generally the 
cheapest it carries. The head of the corset 
department reported that people who used 
to buy dollar-and-a-half corsets now gener- 
ally buy a five-dollar grade—as Nellie does. 
“You get better value that way,” she said. 
“Tn wear?’ I asked. ‘‘Some,” she an- 
swered; ‘“‘but not much. The value is in 
the fit. People have found that clothes do 
not look so well over a cheap corset.” 


A Peep Into Nellie’s Bedroom 


Nellie’s mother never had a pair of silk 
stockings. But Nellie wears pumps in 
spring and autumn, and she would take 
shame to herself if they revealed an ankle 
clad in lisle. The stockings that go with 
the pumps are of silk up to a certain point 
of modesty, and cotton the rest of the way. 
They cost less than a dollar a pair, but 
they are flimsy and impermanent. She 
is wondering at present if it wouldn’t pay 
better to buy stronger silk, even at a higher 
price. Her waists, in which she looks so 
neat and efficient in the office, are of thin, 
impermanent lingerie material, whereas 
her mother’s were of durable wool. They 
call, of course, for frequent laundering. 
Nellie does that herself on the evenings 
when Billy isn’t round. The girls of her 
mother’s old circle spent the corresponding 
time in assisting with the small household 
economies now past and gone. 

When a garment of Nellie’s goes hope- 
lessly out of fashion she abandons it, good 
though it may be. That happened last 
year to her thimble hat. The latest thing 
in the autumn, it was as passé as a hoop- 
skirt by spring. It lies now in the scrap 
closet, all usefulness over. 

Nellie’s dressing table—she calls it that, 
and not a bureau—is a study in itself. 
The toilet waters, the scented soaps, the 
beauty cosmetics, the manicure tools, the 
patent cold creams, were articles unknown 
to her mother’s young-ladyhood. That 
generation washed its pretty hands with 
castile soap cut from the bar, soothed its 
pretty face with cold cream rendered from 
household waste, trimmed its pretty nails 
with the sewing scissors. 

Practically all Nellie’s entertainment is 
paid for nowadays by Billy Dawson. He 
is a machinist, twenty-three years old, and 
he makes eighteen dollars a week. They 
are waiting until they can afford to marry, 
oblivious of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart married on just that. But courtship 
is different now. Robert Hart did his 
courting in the parlor beside the piano, or 
in long evening strolls out-of-doors. Now 
and then on a Sunday afternoon he hired 
a buggy for two dollars and took his girl 
driving. Sometimes they went to the 
theater—in the gallery. They were not 


Begin Basil 
for Yourself Wher 


Can Succeed 


N Des Moines you may seest 
men who grew up in busin 
where until the time cae 

to develop their own interest 


Today their enterprises are 
scale of national importa: 4 
in which they began. Id 
started under the ee 
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Des Mot 


The City of Certai 


Because where the market is, there 
ness is. 

Des Moines today cannot supply 1 
one-third of the demands of its tr 
tory, which is constantly growing. 
The agricultural products alone o 
1911 were worth more than $650; 
an increase in one year of $23,000, 
eggs of Iowa alone are worth more 
annual gold output of Alaska. — 
This tremendous trade territory su) 
Des Moines is still far from its grov 
plying it is not a question of opy 
it is one of certainties. 

The aggressive, enthusiastic man, 
lieves in himself, who knows what 
if he has the field and the chance- 
man we want in Des Moines. 

The Greater Des Moines Committ: 
sella thing. It exists to stimulate. 
the growth of Des Moines and thi 
ment of this trade territory. Our s 
prompt and free to the man who we 
mation about Des Moines — informa 
railways, schools, particular — : 
and all other points on which 
form yourself before making su s 
decision as the one involving achange 
affecting your whole future. 
Write us fully, or fill the coupon } 
mail it today. All railways :" 
tickets for Des Moines. 


TheGreater Des Moines Co 
133 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, | 
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Certainty Coupor 


Greater Des Moines Committee, 
/ 33 Coliscaitt Building, “bell Moine 


Send me “‘ WEALTH” and the D 
Certainty Book. 


My business is —__ 


Naine. 


Address 
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~ Crisco 

HE discovery of 
Crii-s.cioithya.s 
awakened a 
truly remark- 
able interest. 
Finding it hard 
to believe that 
its many advan- 
tages were pos- 
sible, hundreds 


ple have written us, asking 
eon after question about it. 


(sco healthful? 


’ 0, on account of its pure vegetable 
a, is more healthful than any ani- 
ni Or partially animal fat. 


‘sco economical when used 
a would lard? 


fo goes further, lasts longer than 
at Foods fry in Crisco so quickly, 
thia crust forms instantly, and pre- 
e: absorption. Often after using 
io for deep frying, when pouring 
hicrisco back, it looks as if it will 
vlow the can, so little has been 
*bed. Crisco does not absorb either 
|; or flavors, does not discolor or 
Strain Crisco through cheese 


lc and it can be used and re-used, 
* three times as often as lard. 


his it that Crisco fried foods 
et greasy? 
Asrisco stands a much higher tem- 
Del}ure than does butter or lard, 
(fry in it more quickly. A crust 
s instantly, which is the secret of 
‘rispness and flakiness of foods 
in Crisco. Letters have been re- 
e)d from over a hundred women in 
naonth commenting on the improve- 
nq Crisco has made in their dough- 
or crullers. 


Eieco a disagreeable odor? 


dr of the most pleasing features of 
aE is its delicate aroma. Crisco 
is its or Crisco short-cake, served 
owill be most convincing proof. 


eest way to use Crisco. 


Dc ot keep Crisco in the refrigerator. 
butter, it hardens quickly with 
| but works perfectly at the usual 
temperature. For cake, use a lit- 
3sthan you would of butter; for 
Da Ys one-fifth less than lard. When 
‘instead of butter, add salt. In 
Meng pastry, cut Crisco into the 
ane a a knife; use as little water 
s ssible and handle lightly. 
h \d your results not be wholly satis- 
AY Ty vary your way of using Crisco. 
i) been tested so exhaustively, 
thi ‘t reasonably can be said that un- 
a\actory results will not be the 
fa of the product. Most women 
oly their usual recipes and secure 
Fe} tkable results. 


AZ 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Yept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘will mail an illustrated book of 
Recipes. These show you the best 
-risco in your everyday cooking, 
any other advantages of Crisco. 
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ashamed of that. When at last both 
maiden and parents had consented, when 
Robert Hart, with the loving counsel of his 
fiancée, had saved enough to furnish a little 
house, they were quietly married. 

Times have changed. Billy would hold 
himself pretty cheaply if he spent no more 
on his girl than that. They do most of 
their courting away from home. There 
are, for example, semi-public dances, to 
which he takes her in a carriage, with 
flowers. Nowand then, when he has enough 
money ahead, he treats her to a dinner— 
“and at a good place too,” Billy says. 
The best is not too good for his girl; and 
these dinners seldom cost less than three 
dollars, what with the tip. Billy tips 
liberally when he is under the eye of Nellie. 
Then, too, he has a certain special pride. 
In her daily work Nellie comes into contact 
with business men. He feels that he must 
do as much for her as they would do in sim- 
ilar circumstances. If he and Nellie go to 


the theater they must have orchestra seats... 


That he may live up to her clothes, he has 
found it necessary to get a dress suit—a 
costume unknown even now to Robert 
Hart’s wardrobe. .When, after one of his 
spending bursts at the theater or the first- 
class café, Billy Dawson finds himself near 
the end of his resources, he eeonomizes by 
taking Nellie to the moving-picture show, 
which costs only twenty cents for both— 
unless they have an ice cream on the way 
home. Only on off nights do they sit in 
the parlor and have music, as Nellie’s 
parents used to do. 


When Billy and Nellie Marry 


Of course Nellie and Billy hope to get 
married—when he has a raise. Just now 
Billy cannot get anything ahead. I sus- 
pect that the greater inclination will in 
time prevail with them; that some day 
they will talk it all over and settle down 
together to a dull state of prenuptial 
economy. But even then their period of 
probation will last longer than Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart’s, unless they furnish their home 
from an installment house. For now no 
one gets married without a wedding trip. 

Robert Hart’s family is in the period of 
maximum expense. The children are grow- 
ing up; it takes more food than ever to 
fill their stomachs, more material to cover 
their bodies, more books to train their 
minds. And only one of them has become, 
so far, an economic unit. . Robert Hart 
is passing through the stressful period of 
family life; the realization of that is his 
only consolation when he considers his 
financial condition. Frankly he is always 
in debt. Sometimes his creditors are the 
purveyors of basic necessities, as the 
butcher, the grocer, the coal dealer. Re- 
tail business has discovered that rather 
easy credit pays, because it leads people 
to buy more goods, and respectable and 
responsible people like Robert Hart are 
always encouraged to open accounts. 
Sometimes his creditors are the dispensers 
of luxuries. Here he and his daughter 
Nellie often buy on the installment plan. 
He knows as well as any one what interest 
he pays in that process; knows that the 
twenty-dollar suit of clothes acquired by 
installments costs him twenty dollars, 
where it would cost only fourteen dollars 
if he paid spot cash at the store. But what 
can you do when you just have to have it? 
In the race to.catch up with his income he 
sometimes gains a little and sometimes 
loses, but he never wins. He has aban- 
doned all present hope of getting even with 
the world; he can only look forward to the 
day when the children shall be producers. 
Then and only then may he and mother 
get peace in the twilight of their days. 

I do not begrudge the Harts any of these 
things. I hold, indeed, that in their yearn- 
ing for more of the richness in life there is 
a certain benefit to the ultimate ends of 
humanity—but to follow that line I must 
discuss politics, which is far from my pres- 
ent intention. I would not deny to Robert 
his morning ride and his fresh fruit for 
breakfast, to the boys their baseball ap- 
paratus and their Christmas presents, to 
Bessie her party dress and her latest music, 
to Nellie her pretty frivolities, to Billy 
Dawson his luxurious dinner with his girl. 
I hold it shame that those whom an open- 
ing or two of opportunity, a bag or two 
of inherited money, an extra dozen brain 
cells, have pushed far beyond the margin of 
existence, should preach frugality to those 
who do the real producing of the world. 
But I am stating facts; and these things 
are true. 
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ie Why Welch’s? 


OU may ask that. We are asked ff 
it often. Why is WELCH’S the | 
erape juice you should drink at home, 
at the soda fountain, in your café, club [ia 
or hotel? = - 


SF AES RENEE 


And the answer is— it is the pure juice 
of the finest Concords grown. We are 
in the heart of the Chautauqua belt 
where they grow. We pay a bonus for 
our choice of the finest grapes, fresh 
from the vines. 


yrs 


‘Che Beer ore? Dear 
Grape Juice 


The grapes are picked just when we say; they are 
brought to us immediately —the juice is secured a 
few hours after they are picked. We take nothing 
out of the juice, we put nothing in, either to alter its B \ 
color, its taste or its keeping qualities—nosugar |} 
isadded. When you opena bottle itis as fresh Yj | 


as in the grape, and as pureand wholesome. It | / )5 
cannot be better. Every bottle of Welch’s is guar- A Nf 
anteed by us. A 


Try a Welch Grape Punch: juice of 
three lemons and one orange; pint of 
WELCH’S, small cup sugar, charged 
or plain water—serve very co/d. 


Write today for our free booklet of recipes. 


Do more than ask for grape juice— 


ask for Welch’s 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will send a 
trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Four-ounce bottle matled 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 


HE Rcousicen is pre- 
eminent because the sound is 
magnified and clarified to the 
highest degree, and is regulated to the 
individual needs of the user. 


The graduation of sound in the Acousticon 
is now accomplished with a sound regulator. 
The wearer regulates both articulation and 
sound at will. 


The illustration shows the idea. Study it! 


Experience has proven that ninety-nine deaf people 
out of a hundred can hear perfectly with the Acousti- 
It is sold only to those who hear by actual test. 
You are therefore protected from paying money for an 
unsatisfactory device. 


‘*You may be deaf to sound, but don’t be deaf to rea- 

Investigate the Acousticon. 
regulator we can now serve YOU successfully by mail. 
Write to-day for new Acousticon Book. 


K. M. Turner, Prest. 
Suite 811, Browning Building 
1265 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Blake Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
First Natl. Bk. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Sharp Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
FOREIGN OFFICES 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris, France 
468 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


Ministers and Church Officials: — Ask about the Church Acousticon. 
leading churches. 


Business Executives :—Ask about the Dictograph-Turner Telephone System. Gives instant 
intercommunication without an operator or switchboard. 


Money Maker 


Pound of sugar makes 30 five- 
w cent packages delicious candy 

—sells like wild fire—eighth 
season—thousands used—original 
investment returned many times 
over first season—Empire 


Candy Floss Machine 


making sure big profits everywhere. 
Pop-Corn — Peanut Roaster —Ice 

Cream Cone Machine. 
« log O. Home Ice Pi ae win- 
Catalog 100 tells about it. 


Agents’ Proposition Extraordinary 
Stevens Manufacturing and Supply Co. 


Makers and Distributors Stevens’ Pocket Lighter 
Non-leaking Tire Valve—Full Line Auto accessories 


1225 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK? 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. 


ESS Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘“HORLICK’S” — 
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With the new sound 


Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Evans Bldg., Washington, D on 

255 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


193 Regent St., London, W., 


England 


Now installed in 700 


raOWer i 


Makes Cordes Work Easy 


Combines Five Useful Garden Implements in One 
TROWEL—FORK—HOE—WEEDER—DIBBER 
A Labor Saving Article for Garden 
or Greenhouse used in Weeding, Dig- 
ging, Planting and Transplanting 
Compact and rigid in any position —built 
to last. Each tool released by 4 


Alca Mfg. Co.,366 W. 50th Street, New York 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“No,” replied Dymp, grinning, and 
glancing down the table toward Jimmy. 
““T wish I could get in on the manipulation 
of the Operating Company.” 

The prince looked suddenly away. He 
was listening. That thought was one which 
had occupied his own mind. 

“Impossible!” protested Polecon. 

“YT think there’s a way it could be 
worked.”’ 

“With the king holding eighty per cent 
of the stock! I thought you’d cut your 
eyeteeth.” 

Dymp lowered his voice to a point at 
which the prince had to strain to hear. 

“Tf we put up a roar that the interests of 
the three companies are so identical that 
each should have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the other, I think we could work 
it through that the stockholders in every 
company have a right to vote according 
to their holdings in all the others.” 

“Come again?” requested Polecon. 

“T say, if the stockholders of the Holding 
and the Power Companies could only vote 
the amount of their stock in the delibera- 
tions of the Operating Company, we could 
give the king a rough toss if we wanted to— 
which we don’t, because he only holds eight 
hundred shares in that company and he’d 
have the rest of the three thousand in the 
three combined companies against him. I 
guess that would put a crimp in his eighty- 
per-cent control—-unless he was nice to 
everybody.” 

“That’s too elaborate for me to get at a 
single sitting,’ worried Polecon, who really 
was too much foozled properly to keep up 
his share of the dialogue. ‘‘I guess it’s 
because I’m fat. Anyhow, I think it’s a 
fool stunt, even if it is only supposititious. 
The king could get even in the other 
companies anyhow.” 

“What with?” scorned Dymp. ‘He 
only holds twenty per cent in the Hold- 
ing Company and fifteen in the Power 
Company.” 

The prince, who had been looking quite 
vacantly over at the power-box in the 
corner, reached over to the secretary’s 
place and picked up a stockholders’ list, 
upon the edge of which he began to make 
some small figures. Presently he called his 
handy five-share man up to the chair just 
behind him and, turning round, began 
to talk with him in a low and earnest 
voice, while Dymp Haplee and fat Polecon 
smilingly drifted to other matters. 

Apparently the prince had difficulty in 
explaining to his man just what was wanted, 
for he gave his chair an impatient hitch at 
intervals; and when the secretary inter- 
rupted him with an announcement of the 
total vote, which was unanimously in favor 
of the king’s amendment, he turned back to 
his duties with an air of being out of sorts. 

“The amendment having been carried, 
we are now back to the original motion on 
the contract,” he stated. 

The right-hand man was on his feet in 
an instant; but he had a slow voice, and 
he propounded an amendment to which 
no human being present could attach any 
meaning whatever. 

The thick-lipped man across from him 
immediately seconded it. 

“Tt has been moved and seconded,” 
announced the prince calmly, “‘that, in- 
asmuch as the three companies concerned 
are to be so closely identified by a mutual 
finance committee appointed from the 
three directorates, the stockholders should 
be given an equal participation by being 
permitted to sit in the deliberations of each 
of the three companies, voting their shares 
in all three at each stockholders’ meeting 
of any company. This, I believe, is the 
sense of the gentleman’s amendment.” 

The gentleman immediately assured him 
that it was, and the prince’s official seconder 
nodded his head violently. 

“You have all heard the motion,” an- 
nounced the president suavely. “Are there 
any remarks?” and he waited anxiously for 
them. Counting the voting strength of 
each company at a hundred per cent and 
that of the combined companies at three 
hundred per cent, the king’s total voting 
strength in the Operating Company would 
be represented at a hundred and fifteen, 
and his own at a hundred and twelve, the 
scattering votes totaling to seventy-three. 
If he could not secure a majority in the 
Operating Company out of the scattered 
seventy-three per cent he missed his guess. 
It was worth a try anyhow. 
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“Do I understand by this amendment 
that the holders of stock in the other com- 
panies expect to participate in the profits 
of the Operating Company?” inquired the 


king. 

“I think not,’ laughed the prince, 
with a glance of inquiry at the original 
propounder. 

The original propounder assured him 
so heartily as to be almost violent that no 
such intention had ever entered his mind, 
and the official seconder shook his head 
until his lip flopped. 

“Then I have no remarks to offer,” 
stated the king. ‘‘It seems a fair exchange 
of courtesies.” 

The remaining time of that meeting, and 
of the meetings of the Operating Company 
and the Holding Company, which imme- 
diately followed, was occupied by mere 
matters of parliamentary procedure. All 
three companies adopted the contract, with 
its two amendments, and signed it, by order 
of the stockholders, with the names of the 
president, the secretary and the treasurer, 
these officers having each to sign their 
names three times on the same document, 
since they were the same for each company 
concerned. 

Immediately after the close of the meet- 
ings the king brought up a bunch of stock 
certificates, and requested them to be 
entered in his name. He had a hundred 
and ten shares in the Holding Company 
and two hundred and fifty in the Power 
Company —stock which had been voted by 
their original owners, but would hereafter 
be voted by the king. 

The prince paled, and reached for his 
pencil, but he did not pick it up. He sank 
back and laughed at himself instead. After 
all, he still had his fifty-one per cent in the 
Holding and the Power Companies—and 
consequently his six members on the 
finance committee. 

“Tl give you a hot tussle under that 
second amendment for control of the 
Operating Company,” he complacently 
informed the king. 

“Figure again,” suggested the king, look- 
ing up from watching the stock transfer. 
“Out of the three thousand shares in the 
three companies combined I have over one 
thousand five hundred. Next week I in- 
tend to make myself president of all three 
companies, and appoint a good, reliable 
finance committee which will pay quite 
proper attention to the Operating Company. 
By a little close trading and careful buying, 
the securing of that hundred thousand 
additional capital cost us very little.” 

“Tt’s an American trick!’’ snickered 
Dymp Haplee; but he frowned thought- 
fully as Onalyon walked away with young 
Huppylae. He had not liked the look of 
vicious anger the prince had cast upon the 


ng. 

“Well, it worked as if it had been freshly 
oiled,” observed Jimmy, walking up to 
Dymp and shaking hands with him. 

“He took the bait like a hungry shark,” 
agreed Dymp witha short laugh. ‘Jimmy, 
I'd like to offer you a piece of advice. Have 
the king pinch Onalyon.”’ 

“On what charge?” asked Jimmy with 
some surprise. 

“General principles,” replied Dymp 
soberly. ‘There is tragedy in the man. 
He means murder!’’ 

Jimmy glanced across at the prince and 
Huppylac at the desk in a far corner, and 
looked worried. 

“T have urged it on the king, but he 
won't do it,’’ he regretted. 

If he could have overheard the con- 
versation of the prince and Huppylac at 
that moment, Isola—and the Princess 
Bezzanna—would have been spared great 
sorrow and suffering. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Pithy Placards 


T WAS over the door of a Chicago thea- 

ter that someone saw this sign embla- 
zoned: 

Admission Five Cents. A Potato Pancake 
Free to Every Lady and Gent! 

However, that was at a moving-picture 
theater, down a grimy side street. 

And in the East, many hundred miles 
from Chicago, on the program of a New 
York theater this same person read this 
frank announcement: 

Any Incivility or Insolence on the Part 
of Employees Will be Greatly Appreciated 
if Reported to the Management! 

And that was in a big and gaudy Broad- 
way theater! 


. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 


Germany’s “Iron Chancellor” who 
was devoted to pipe smoking. His 
favorite pipe was very large, the 
bowl resting upon the floor. One 
filling would last a long time. 


You will smoke a pipe because you 
like it—not because it’s economical! 


Captains of war, industry, letters—hundreds of them— 
smoke a pipe because it gives them real tobacco enjoy- 
ment, and solace. Mark Twain, Bismarck, Tom 
Johnson, Oom Paul Kruger, Admiral Evans, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Emerson—all great smokers—pre- 
ferred a pipe to all other ways of using tobacco. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


makes it possible for you to enjoy a pipe because it won't bite your 
tongue, or anybody else’s. Can't! The sting is removed by the 
patented process by which P. A. is manufactured. 


You wake up to what a jimmy pipe jammed brimful of 
Prince Albert will do for you! If the great leaders of busi- 
ness, war and literature find the pipe satisfying, consoling 
and delightful, aren't you game enough to give it a try out? 
Men, you go to it—P. A. and your old jimmy pipe. It’s 
a great combination that’s good for what ails your spirits! 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere —in the 
tidy 10c red tins and Sc cloth bags and in 
handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“Bank on” B. v. D. 


And Draw Comfort-Interest All Summer 


ON’ T overheat and overweight your bodywith tight-fitting, full-length undergarments. Wear 
cool Loose Fitting B. V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers or Union Suits. 

They are made of light, durable woven mate- 4 

rials, soft to the skin. Quality of fabrics, 
true-to-size fit, careful workmanship and 

\ Jong wear are assured and insured by 


This Red Woven Label 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and Foreign Countries.) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A. 
April 30th, 1907.) $1.00, $1.50, $2. 00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


A SINKING SHIP 


Is the most tragic of all disasters. But the lives lost ‘in such 
disasters are few compared to those lost in the ordinary course 
of human activity on shore. Such a disaster ought therefore to 
bring you to the realization of the common dangers of everyday 
life against which an AETNA Accident Policy will. protect you. 


This policy will protect your income and the income of your 
family. For $25 the ATNA Life insurance Company will insure 
your income against loss by accidental injury or death. 


$25 per week while you are disabled by ACCIDENT. 
And in addition 
$5,000 to your family if your ACCIDENT results fatally. 
$5,000 to YOU if it causes loss of both hands; or both feet, or one hand. 
and one foot; or one hand and one eye; or one foot and one eye. 

$2,500 to YOU if it causes loss of one hand, or one foot; or one eye. 

These amounts (except for weekly indemnity) INCREASE ONE-HALF IN 
FIVE YEARS without extra cost and are ALL DOUBLED if your accident 
happens in a public passenger conveyance or elevator, orin a burning building. 


Larger or smaller amounts at proportionate cost. Zz 
Absolute Security Liberal Contracts Prompt Settlements 
end in “the coupon to- -day — 


Soares tae Se ee aT (Sela ae oe aD DOES a Rae aries 


Etna Life a ae a hirewer! 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


I am under 65 years of age and in good health. Tell me how to TNA-IZE my Income. 
My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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He says yes, he will, but he doesn’t 
mean it. He waits until he can catch me 
with my guard down. Then he seizes a 
comb, and using the edge of his left hand 
as a bevel and operating his right with a 
sort of free-arm Spencerian movement, he 
roaches my hair up in a scallop effect on 
either side, and upon reaching the crest he 
fights with it and wrestles with it until he 
makes it stand erect in a feather-edged 
design. I can tell by his expression that he 
is pleased with this arrangement. He loves 
to send his victims forth into the world 
tufted like the fretful cockatoo. He likes 
to see surging waves of hair dash high ona 
stern and rockbound head. His sense of the 
artistic demands such a result. 

What cares he how I feel about it so long 
as the higher cravings of his own nature 
are satisfied? But I resent it—I resent it 
bitterly. I object to having my head look 
like a real-estate development with an 
opening for a new street going up each side 
and an ornamental design in fancy land- 
scape gardening across the top. If I permit 
this I won’t be able to keep on saying that I 
was twenty-seven on my last birthday, with 
some hope of getting away with it. So I 
insist that he put my front hair right back 
again where he found it. He does so under 
protest and begrudgingly, it is true, but he 
does it. And then, watching his opportu- 
nity, he runs in on me and overpowers me 
and roaches it up some more. 

If I weaken and submit he is happy as the 
day is long. If he gets it roached up on 
both sides that will make me look like a 
horizontal-bar performer, which is his idea 
of manly beauty. Or if he gets it roached 
up on one side only there is still some 
consolation in it for him—I’m liable to be 
mistaken anywhere for a trained-animal 
performer. But once in a very great while 
he doesn’t get it roached up on either side, 
but has to stand there and suffer as he 
sees me walk forth into the world with my 
hair combed to suit me and not him. I can 
tell by his look that he is grieved and down- 
cast, and that he will probably go home and 
be cross to the children. He has but one 
solace—he hopes to have better luck with 
me next time. And probably he will. 

The last age of hair is a wig. But wigs 
are not so very satisfactory either. I’ve 
seen all the known varieties of wigs, and I 
never saw one yet that looked as though it 
was even on speaking terms with the head 
that was under it. A wig always looks as 
though it were a total stranger to the head 
and had just lit there a minute to rest, pre- 
paratory to flying along to the next head. 
Nevertheless, I think on the whole I’ll be 
happier when my time comes to wear one, 
because then no barber can roach me up. 


Books at Cut Prices 


UT of the multiplicity of the problems 

of the book publisher have come these 
wonderfully advertised book sales in the 
department stores. The time was when 
subscription-book publishers were so few 
that they could keep some kind of tab 
on the general situation from stocks to 
market. What each one was doing was 
known in a general way to the others, and 
there came to be something like concerted 
action. It was recognized that it was 
advisable to keep subscription books out of 
the trade market for two reasons—first, to 
keep alive the public notion of a sort of 
exclusiveness; and, second, to maintain 
unbroken the prices established for this 
kind of book. 

It was a financial panic that upset calcu- 
lations and produced a new or rather a 
changedorder. Inthemoney tightness, busi- 
ness practically stopped for many months; 
but the publishers were heavily stocked. 
Concerted efforts were made to keep the 
surface unbroken; but it couldn’t be done. 
One after another many publishers, pushed 
for cash, had to let some or all of their 
stock go to the department stores to bring 
what it would. 

And here came the surprise. In this new 
market subscription sets found an excellent 
welcome, at prices only a fraction of their 
former prices—but showing a profit never- 
theless. And, though the department- 
store public absorbed vast quantities of the 
stuff and cried for more, the regular sub- 
scription public, just as soon as business 
resumed again, bought freely again at the 
same old subscription prices. 
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Good bearings play a big part in 
getting every last mile from each gallon 
of gasoline, and in holding down the 
repair expense. | 


In the transmission, at the pinion-shaft and the 
differential, bearings worn loose mean shafts out of 
line and gears out of mesh. ‘These make noise and 
consume extra power which is extra (wasted) gasoline. 


on . . . 
‘nken Roller Bearing, showing its cone, 
| Yad 
ners and pressed-steel cage, but not 
| the cup which fits over them. 


Even slight wear in wheel-bearings allows the 
wheels to wobble. ‘That brings extra wear on tires— 
unnecessary expense. 


The utmost of power from the engine and the lowest of 
upkeep expense can only be had when the bearings fit snug and 


run smooth 


is heel bearings must meet side-pressure— 
Yen in excess of the vertical load. 


bon 


Have Greatest Resistance 
to Wear 


The Timken Bearing is made of 
special, ‘Timken-analysis steel. 

The steel is carbonized and _ heat- 
treated to make its surface glass-hard but 
not brittle. 


Underneath the surface the steel is 
left tough and elastic to cushion the 


shocks. 


ings in the transmission keep shafts in 
and gears in mesh—saving power. 


The Load is Distributed 


Load, on the Timken Bearing, is distributed over 
the entire length of its rollers, not concentrated 
at points as is the case in a ball-bearing. 

This wide distribution of load keeps pressure, 
and hence wear, down to the minimum. 


The Timken principle of tapered rollers revolv- 
ing about a tapered cone with two ribs—makes a 
bearing that takes end-thrust at the same time it 
is carrying vertical load. 

And the end-thrust, too, is distributed along the 
length of the rollers. 


So in material and its treatment—in principles 
of design—and in actual practice in thousands of 
pleasure and commercial cars—it is theory proved 
true, that— 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings offer the 
greatest possible resistance to the inevitable wear. 

And when wear does come it can, in the 
Timken, be entirely taken up by adjustment with- 
out the least impairment of efficiency. 


ti bearings also 
went transmis- 
wer—saving gasoline. 


ED | 


all the time—for the life of the car. 


Are Adjustable (perfectly) 
for Wear 


In every place where they are used, 
the bearings should keep shafts in align- 
ment, keep gears In carrect mesh, sup- 
port the loads, take the ‘‘end-thrust,’’ 
and all the time, hold friction down 
to a negligible quantity. 

‘They must do these things when the car is new 
and should do them when the wear inevitable comes. 

‘There is no getting away from wear and there is 


no getting away from the necessity for adjustment 
to take up that wear. 


The Only Perfect Adjustment 

Timken Bearings, like any good bearings, will 
show wear in time. 

But the Timken has this advantage over all 
other types of anti-friction bearings— 

It can be adjusted to completely take up that 
wear without the least sacrifice of efficiency. 

‘The two ribs on the Timken Cone keep the ta- 
pered rollers always in perfect alignment—therefore 
the diminutive wear is uniform over the surfaces 
of cone, rollers, and cup. 

When the cone is moved just a trifle farther 
into the cup all parts are brought into the same 
identical relation as when the bearing was made. 

No grooves can wear in the races. The rollers, 
though microscopically smaller, have still the 
same taper and, after adjustment, are just as snugly 
in perfect rolling contact with cup and cone as they 
were at the start. 

Not a single principle of its efficiency is altered 
by adjustment of the Timken Roller Bearing. 


Get the full story of axle and bearing efficiency, by writing to either address below for the Timken Primers 
A-9 ‘‘On the Care and Character of Bearings,’ and A-10 ‘‘On the Anatomy cf Automobile Axles.”’ 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


For more than 14 years the Timken Roller Bearing Axle (made at Canton, O.) has been giving satisfactory service in horse-drawn vehicles. 


heel bearings carry more than half 
car’s weight and burden. 
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when smoked by 


the first Americans. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


The selected tender leaves of 


bright golden Virginia and North 
Carolina tobacco—stripped of 
every stem, and then granulated— 
that’s all that ‘‘ Bull’? Durham is! 


No coloring! No dressing! 
No adulteration! Such delicious 
tobacco needs no manufacturing 
““improvement.’’ 


I?s pure! That’s one rea- 
son why for more than 52 years 
“Bull”? Durham has been the 
favorite of three generations of 
Americans. 


It’s pure! That’s one 
reason why today more 
men smoke £‘Bull’’ Dur- 
ham than all other high 
gerade brands combined. 


Geta sack today at the 
first dealer’s you come 
to. Learn for yourself 
thefulldelight ofsmoking 
this famous old tobacco. 
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and talked with him about his book; 
then she dropped out of the ranks. I 
didn’t know why for some weeks, then 
I discovered that she had invited him to 
call, having misinterpreted his attention 
to her at the office. That had ended her 
with Bittner; he was all for business. 

Girl after girl came, worked with him 
for a few days or weeks and went away 
again. As I met these girls later at the 
noonday rest they all gave the same 
testimony —‘“‘they wouldn’t grind out their 
lives for those tightwads.” The flirtatious 


| young woman had found a position in the 


advertising office of a department store at 
twelve dollars a week; she would have 
twenty dollars by spring, she told me, 
besides two weeks’ vacation on pay. 
Another got a position in a book store at 
fifteen dollars a week, with plenty of 
time to read the new books; still another 
became confidential shopper for a large 
store at ten dollars a week, and hours from 
nine till five. Yet here I was still slaving 
away from eight till five-thirty, and many 
hours overtime, for six dollars. It cer- 
tainly did look foolish; every argument 
was against my staying; but something 
held me. An instinctive feeling, which 
I could no more understand than I could 
my inner reliance on Bittner, told me that 
however it might be with the others, for 
me the thing was to stick. 


Near the Breaking-Point 


The quarreling between the two partners 
became more heated as time went on, if 
a thing always at boiling-point can be said 
to increase its heat. I now understood the 
real trouble. The two men, drunk on their 
own success, had widely different plans 
for the future of the business. Both were 
illiterate, self-made and ambitious—these 
points of similarity had united them at the 
beginning; but there the similarity ended. 
Binks felt that as they were well on the 
road to great wealth, no deviation must 
be made from the course by which they 
had already been so successful. He knew 
no way of achieving success except to in- 
crease the sales and keep down expenses. 
His strong lead was economy. It pained 
him to let go of a nickel; a half-dollar 
raise to an employee meant a Herculean 
wrench; he gave it only when positive that 
he must have that employee, and equally 
positive that the work could be done only 
at that price. Cautious, saving, he saw 
ahead only a long road of greater caution, 
of more careful saving, keeping down the 
outgo, adding up the profits, pennies 
topping pennies and dimes topping dimes. 
Himself he spent daily. 

Bittner, bold and daring, saw a quicker, 
more thrilling way. Instead of buying all 
these books, which were compiled and put 
up in special editions for the concern’s use 
by a publishing house, he was for getting 
the books out themselves and making 
larger profit. Also he would have the books 
more original and distinctively Bittner- 
Binks’ productions. Binks saw ruin in 
Bittner’s method. He hadn’t been born 
on West Halstead Street for nothing; not 
easily would he be made to face the possi- 


| bility of poverty. Bittner saw only blind 


stupidity in continuing the business in- 
definitely along the present lines. Too 
many rivals were appearing; to live, the 
business must become and continue to be 
unique. He regarded Binks as a block in 
the way of what might otherwise be a 
brilliant success. And so they’ wrangled 
and fought. Bittner continued to remain 
away a good part of each day; and Binks 
continued right on the job, doing all the 
routine work and, I believe, glad to do it. 
It seemed to give him justification—in 
what? I didn’t exactly know. I couldn’t 
for the life of me see through the tangle, but 
he seemed glad to be worn to a frazzle 
every night, glad that his strength and his 
very life were going into the business; it 
made it more securely his own. 

I now dictated most of the letters. This 
kept two stenographers constantly rushed 
and crowded me to the utmost limit. One 
night when I was wrapping up some work 
to take home, Mr. Binks stopped me. 

“You know you mustn’t do that,” he 
said kindly. 

“Why not?” I asked. “I would rather 
finish it tonight than beso rushed tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s against our rules. Didn’t you 
know?” he said. “No one is ever allowed 


to take so much as a scrap of pa 
the office.” 
I couldn’t see why. The othe 
leaving and he came over to my q 
perched on the corner, as I stood 
half wrapped, waiting for him { 
“Didn’t you ever stop to ¢ 
said, ‘‘that in a business like this 
stock in trade is our good will 
ers? It’s a something invis' 
of confidence in us that we ha’ 
To thousands of people the na 
Binks stands for reliable, frien 
to thousands of others it stan 
prise and modernness. A mere 
his money for merchandise; we hay 
ours to advertise our name, to yr 
mean a definite thing, to make it 
money. We have no merchandi 
don’t own a book; our orders E 
by the publishers at the publishing 
We are simply a commission h 
between for producer and custon 
fire could wipe out every visible tl 
possess, and yet, could we say 
of names, our prospects and custor 
should be very little the poorer. § 
business is rated at one hundn 
seventy-five thousand dollars; it 
sell for that easily—just our 
good will. You could take any ay 
aviation, for instance—and colle ota 
written on it, get it into convenient 
attractively put up, and spring it 
public with like success if you 
it right, if you built up a name 
with. The only thing we have to 
competition; we’ve got to make he 
the sun shines. Competition ma; 
life of trade, but it’s expensive 
have to keep thinking of new arg 
for our technical books that'll - 
the others on the head. That’s 
Bittner can do, if he’d only stick | 
ness and let his wild-cat schemes g| 
wasn’t for me there wouldn’t | 
Bittner-Binks Company by now; hi 
run it into the ground long ago. | 
held things steady by fight—bu' 
another story. What I started to } 
haven’t you noticed that all th 
letterbooks, bookkeeping books ani 
thing of that nature are carefully lo} 
in the safe every night?” | 
“But how could my taking wo 
endanger the firm’s secrets?” La 
He looked at me a moment sok 
blankly, then laughed. 


A Strange Interview With ji 


“You are new to business,” 


see how easily you could do it | 
of taking work home? It isn’t 
don’t trust you,” he added in 
tory tone, ‘‘or appreciate your d 
work done; but it’s an absolut 
us. No employee, no matter 
dential or how long with us, 
to carry anything out of the 
thing whatever belonging to 
of the business.”’ 4 

“I took Mr. Bittner’s book 


“That was his private af 
company matter.” 

I sighed. “It’s terrible,” I s 
never thought before how little 
and—and love—there is in b 
teaching, at least we love the 
work with—the children—and 
one another; it’s not dehumar 
then there’s no money in teachi 

“That’s where you’re wrong 
exclaimed eagerly. ‘Don’t 
I love this business?”” Every 
gone and we were alone in the big 
office, all the lights but one 
the ever-watchful William. B 
across my desk and looked at 
that burned. “‘Can aman crea’ 
of his own brain, nurse it, feed 
watch over it at times likeas 
then again see it making strides 
growing boy, and not love it? 
you put your life into you do lov 
it fiendishly at times; and—a 
it almost makes a fiend of | 
things he must do for his busi 
the dangers he sees his business con! 
He must fight like a fiend for ! 
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| Use it on top of your oil, 
gasoline or gas stove or range 


Watch your 


jread bake 


\in the “Boss” Oven 
“he Oven with the Window” 


‘here are no imperfectly browned loaves 
(biscuits, no fallen cakes, no overdone 
ysts where the Boss Glass Door Oven is 
qd. For you can turn the Boss Oven at 
4’ angle and watch your baking from any 
{tofthe kitchen. You donot have to open 
4 door until the baking is done—the heat 
i uniform, and there is none of that jar- 
i¢from opening andclosing the door which 
¢)ften is the cause of imperfect bakings. 


d you never have to stoop!—the Boss 
Gn ts on top of any oil, gas or gasoline 
sye. Better still, with the Boss Oven you 
q e through the hot summer months 
Vanout “heating up” your kitchen. A lining 
fi sbestos betweenthe inner andouter walls . 
} psalithe heat inthe oven,where it belongs. 


ae x The glass door in every genu- 
o eitaed ine Boss Oven is guaranteed 
fl tobr we not to break from the heat, 
mto break 4s it is held in place by pat- 
ed strips. Because of perfect ventilation 
er can be boiled inside the oven without 
5 ming up the glass. 260,000 Boss Ovens 
jin use today — paying for themselves in 
|, time, labor and bakings saved. 

\rite today for free illustrated Recipe Book. 
[tontains many baking recipes and many 
\tical cooking and serving suggestions. 
Vie today. Address The Huenefeld Co., 
) Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 


Ne to reliable merchants 

When you show a woman a “Boss Oven’’ 
S\knows that you are offering her the very 
F oven you can get—the oven with an abso- 
| Guarantee back of it. Write today for 
winning proposition. 


J? in three sizes — Look for the name “BOSS” 
_ Sold by good dealers everywhere 
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TRYKNIT is the 
greatest summer 
underwear ever in- 
vented; it’s different— 
it’s better; that’s whywe 
paid $50,000 for the 
Airyknit idea. It is pat- 
terned after the human 
skin and has 576 air- 
pores tothe square inch. 
At your dealers in sep- 
arate and Union gar- 
ments at 50c and $1.00. 
Airyknit Booklet on request. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Mill 85 Utica, N.Y. 
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and no mother was ever more justified in 
extreme measures to save the life of her 


child than a man often is to save his | 


business. It isn’t just money; it’s the 


| thing he has created—it’s him.” 


His breath came rapidly and his eyes 
were like coals. I realized all at once that 
it was his personal problem he was letting 
me in on. 

“And just remember that one thing,” he 
went on, pulling himself together, ‘that 


| @ man at the head of a business hasn’t 


always got a clear path. It’s not always 
a choice between absolute right and wrong, 
but a choice between two evils; and he’s 
got to take the least. It’s all he can do.” 

I heard a soft step and looked up, and 
Binks’ eyes followed mine. Bittner came 
sauntering in from the outer office; Binks’ 
face turned as red as an excited turkey’s 
wattles. 

“Giving Miss G business lessons 
after hours, eh?’ Bittner said coolly. 

“She needs ’em,” Binks threw back over 
his shoulder, slipping down from my desk 
and going over to his own. I began putting 
my things away. ‘‘She’s doing pretty 
well, but she knows exactly as much about 
the actualities of business as—as a two- 
year-old.” 

“She'll learn,” said Bittner laconically, 
but with a direct look at me that said 
something I could not understand, but that 
once again in that queer way gave me 
confidence in him. 

Strangely confused I went out without 
even saying good night. In the cloak room 
I hurried into my wraps and was glad when 
the elevator was descending with me. 


A Choice of Evils 


I had walked the entire two miles home, 
and reached my door before I realized that 
I had come away without my pay envelope. 
It had been lying on the desk during Binks’ 
talk and in my haste I nad overlooked it. 
This was Saturday night, and I could not 
risk leaving it there over Sunday; possibly 
the janitor would still be in the building. 
I hastily ran back to Madison Street, 
caught the car and returned to the office. 
I climbed the eight flights—the elevator 
was not running—and was relieved, after 
the darkness and gloom of the long, toil- 
some way, to find a light showing through 
the cracks about our office door. I grasped 
the knob; the door was locked. I banged 
loud and long onthe door. Was the person 
inside deaf? I heard astep inside, a moving 
chair, a footfall—it was Binks. 

He reached the door, slipped the bolt, 
and the whitest, most “‘caught”’ face I ever 
looked into confronted me. For the first 
time since entering the gloomy building I 
was frightened. 

“Oh,” he said in a tone of relief, “what 
in the world brings you back? Want to 
work overtime, too, as I do?” 

“You must have been nodding over your 
work,’”’ I said. “I had to knock so long. 
I left my pay envelope, that’s all.” 

“And I picked it up after you left; here 
it is.” With trembling fingers he fumbled 
in his pocket and handed it to me. ‘It 
would have been safe till Monday.” 

“But I shouldn’t,” I answered laugh- 
ing; ‘I have to eat.” 

“Of course,” he exclaimed, beginning 
to seem more at ease. ‘“‘By-the-way, Miss 
G ,’ he went on in a confidential tone, 
“‘T mean to raise you next week—raise you 
substantially; and—well, don’t happen to 
mention that you found me working here 
so late; it someway gets on Bittner’s 
nerves and makes matters worse.” 

“Of course I won’t,’’ I laughed back 
light-heartedly, relieved to get my money. 
“T’ve learned one thing in business, if I am 
such a two-year-old—and that is to keep 
my mouth shut.” 

“The finest thing on earth to learn!’’ he 
agreed enthusiastically, following me to 
the stairs. ‘“I’ll just run down a few flights 
with you, for those stairs are awfully dark.” 

But when I was once more on my way 
home the whole thing came over me with 
a haunting sense of wrong. 

“‘Sometimes in business,’ Binks had 
said, “‘it’s a choice between two evils, and 
you’ve got to take the least.” 

Was the least in this case to tell Bittner? 
I went to sleep late that night, still trying 
to decide; wondering what I should do 
next Monday when I was in the office with 
both of them at the same time. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of four articles 
by Anne Shannon Monroe relating the experiences 
of a woman in the business world. The fourth 
article will appear in an early issue, 
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The right automobile signal is here 


(A statement you can prove for yourself—by our 30-day trial offer below) . 


q@ An agreeable two-tone horn that is easy to attach and self- 
cleaning—operated without expense or bother. The real auto 
signal—speaking unmistakably at minimum speed, and with 
maximum carrying-power when necessary. { No matter 
what car you run—you’ll find the Waymaker Horn 
the most practical and least expensive auto signal, 
eliminating both cost of batteries and bother of 
cleaning and repairing. Made in four sizes 
and in two styles—the standard Foot & 
Control and the unique pneumatic Hand 
Control. 


Any 
dealer 
is au- 
thorized to 
sell you a 
Waymaker 
Horn on 30-day 
trial—with ‘“‘money- 
back’’ guarantee if 
not entirely satisfactory. 
; If your dealer is the one 
“4 in ten who hasn’t the 
_Waymaker in stock, send us 
his name and we will ship to you 
from our factory, subject to our 


30-day trial offer 


MERE REEEEEEREUEREBEDUEEB BEEBE EEEEEEY 
Price list for 
Foot Control Horns 


For cars of 


(In presenting this coupon 
to your dealer, or mailing to 
us, State ‘make, year and 


ye 


No. 1—16to25H.P.. . . $6 


No. 2—25 to40H.P.. . . $7 model of your car; and 
oes ares ee eta ¥ Me whether hand or foot control 


For hand control add $4. horn is wanted.) 
Your Name 


Address 


Sere ssesessssessesesen 
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TIRE & Co 


RUBBER 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
S Ellwood Lee, President 
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Has Exceptional Toughness 
And Elasticity That Lasts 


T is extra thick, tough and strong—yeet elastic. 

It is non-deteriorating. ‘The perfect rubber 
composition, combined with super-care in mak- 
ing, produce the Empire tube perfection. 


An Empire tube usually outlasts several cas- 
ings. After thousands of miles of service, it is 
still fresh, stretchable, serviceable. 


Empire Standard tube is of the same super- | 
quality rubber as the Empire Peerless, tho of | 
lighter (standard) weight. 


Empire cases with Empire tubes make the 
perfect equipment, but the fact that Empire tubes 
are used in enormous quantities in all makes of 
tires, is the best endorsement of their quality. 


Empire Peerless tubes are packed in neat rubber- 
cloth bags for safe and convenient carrying. 


Tubes and Tires for Automobiles and Motorcycles. 


Write for information and prices, 


Branches and agencies in all leading cities. 


EMPIRE TIRE CO.@& 
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We argue that a good, honestly made 4 
tire doesn’t need to be anything else 


The Kelly-Springfiel 


Automobile Tire 


has no special features—no devices that prevent _ for vehicles, and they so successfully Fi 
this, accomplish that, or assure the other thing. ditions then existing that a majority of a 


Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company 
20 Vesey St., New York 


Branch Offices in 
New York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco ' 
Los Angeles f 
Cleveland 

Baltimore 
Washington i 
Seattle 
Atlanta Z 
Akron, O. \ oy 
Buffalo 


It is just a tire—but a tire backed by 17 used on carriages were Kelly-Springh 
years of tire-making experience—a tire that will, Experience in tire making is as im 
if treated right, give you more mileage and less __you, the buyer, as the experience of tir 
trouble than any tire you ever used. Our experience enables us to i 

There were Kelly-Springfield Tires before Kelly-Springfield Tires that quality whi 
there were automobiles. They were not pneu- given many a driver more mileage than 
matics, but they were tires of rubber and tires a nght to expect. 3 


Boss Rubber Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell 
Rubber & Tire Co. 
Dallas, Texas * 
Todd Rubber Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 20 Vesey St., New York 
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You can’t be argued out of the goodness of Meadow- 
Gold Butter after you have once tasted it. AAvays pure, 
wholesome, delicious. t makes bread and butter a real 
dainty. Hot biscuits are an excellent test. Also hot 
cakes, wafHes, johnny-cake and muffins. ‘Try it or 
and let your palate be the judge. be 
There is no mystery about the delicious flavor and goodness of 
Meadow-Gold Butter. Rich cream, ripened to just the right 
point. Pasteurization to secure absolute purity. Churned in 
model creameries under ideal conditions. Result—the sweetest, 
purest, finest flavored butter you can buy. 


To the Dealer: Meadow-Gold Butter coaxes the butter trade. Its goodness, 
uniform high quality and the reasonable price at which you can sell it are great points 
of advantage. Address nearest distributing house. 

Makers and Distributors 


perk 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY ire 
Albany Baltimore Charleston Newark Pittsburgh Scranton ee 
Atlanta Birmingham Cincinnati New Orleans Richmond Syracuse ee 
Augusta Boston Cleveland New York Rochester Tampa ee 
Aurora Buffalo Jacksonville Norfolk St. Louis Washington ee 
Chicago Memphis Philadelphia Savannah ay 
THE CONTINENTAL CREAMERY COMPANY 
Neg aw Oklahoma City, Okla. Pueblo, Colo. Topeka, Kan. 
» THE LITTLETON CREAMERY COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


ry BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Des Moines,Ia. Dubuque, Ia. 
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AUREL HANES 
; N (COA ine 
aSHANE CORBORATIH 
MANES VILL 2 Wifes” 
Te have no branch factory and no one is 
msed to use our patents. They are not 


jor Porch Shades unless they bear the Vudor 
tal trade mark. 


DTT 


4 No Need of a 
Sleepless Night 


Jjaring all the hot summer. Equip your 
oreh with Vudor Shades and you can 

‘eepin the open air and be cool, com- 
irtable and healthy. You will be con- 

valed from the eyes of passersby — 

_ private as within doors. 

So, too, in the day-time, you can 

i out the rays of the burning sun 

it yet have plenty of light to read, 

tite, sew or receive guests. 

| There's always a satisfaction, too, in 

\tying Vudor Shades that you don’t get 

jien you buy imitations, for Vudors last 
t years, retain their original colors and 
iver get flimsy or out of shape. The twine 
vital part) is the same as that used by 
hermen for their nets. Ordinary porches 
n be equipped from $3.50 to $10.00. A 
fewdriver and a few minutes’ attention 
all that is needed to put them up. 
Learn how to make your porch 

p comfortable and cozy 

| by sending for our FREE illustrated Book 

| on Vudor Porch Shades. . It also illustrates 

| Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. The re- 

| enforced beds and extra cording double the 

|) life of these hammocks. With booklet we 

i send hame of our nearest Vudor dealer. 

| _ HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

| 8 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 
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Don't Slave 


ll Day Ironing 


; Get the 

. \mperial 
Self-Heating 

| Flat fron 


a . On 10 Days’ 
; Free Trial 


| ots Cai balan call 

It Irons in Half the Time 

} isier, at one-tenth the cost of old style 
) Heated irons. Saves strength, health and 
)+ Heats itself inside with gasoline or de- 
t cohol. No waiting for heat or fussing 
coldirons. No tiresome walking back and 
— forth to ironing board. 
Handier and cheaper 
than gas or electricity. 
No wires or tubes. The 
Imperial is the best 
self - heating flat iron 
Prove it to you by free trial. Steady, 
a heat. Handle always cool. Use any- 
Or out, home or traveling. Converts 
instantly. Get a quick meal onit. Fully 
Costs little. Pays for itself in no time. 
ispensable to housewife or servant. 
ted booklet “Ironing Comfort’ and 10 
ly FREE TRIAL OFFER. Write today sure. 


1 Brass Manufacturing Co. 
1202 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
t course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
cture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
erg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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SHAKING UP THE 
SHARON 


(Continued from Page 8) 


have done for anybody but the manager— 
invite the checker to inspect his books. 
They were plainly and neatly kept, with 
frequent entries in a stiff, Norwegian hand 
that Laurie knew at once for Eric’s own. 
The books showed the details of receipt 
and cost of everything that came into the 
storeroom. 

“Perhaps you would like to let me see the 
books of disbursements and distribution,” 
Laurie suggested. 

“You do not understand,” Erie told 
him. ‘There are no more books; these 
books tell all there is aboud it. Nothing 
can go oud of the storeroom except on my 
order. Once a month we take stock and 
the checking up shows what has gone oud 
and gives the prober entry for the book. 
See!’”’ And he showed a statement of 
stock-taking in the book. 

That was the most friendly conversation 
Laurie MacCallum and big Erie Christian- 
sen had for a week. Eric thought he had 
shown Laurie all there was to see; but the 
checker developed an annoying way of 
coming back to the storeroom day after 
day, and after his welcome had worn to 
tatters he was still poking quietly about, 
with an eye for the smallest detail of every- 
thing that went on. Eric fumed and hinted 
without any apparent effect upon the 
checker. 

The climax came when a sweeper from 
the top of the house brought a verbal re- 
quest from the head sweeper for a broom. 
Laurie had not been present when the 
sweeper came in, but he was on hand to see 
him receive the new broom and go out. 
Laurie peered about Eric’s office. 

“Whad is it now?” Eric cried. “Is you 
afraid there is some croogedness hiding in 
the corner?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” answered the 
smiling checker. “I was just looking to 
see if the sweeper brought back the wornout 
broom that the new one replaced.” 

When Laurie went to the manager with 
his dining-room returns in the evening Eric 
Christiansen, seeming lost away from his 
crates and pleasant odors, was there. He 
leaped up and cried: 

“Now tell it to the manager, will you? 
Tell him that I, Eric, am crooged; that I 
am grafting and letting the buyers graft 
on the merchants who subbly us. Tell him 
that I don’t know what comes into my 
storeroom! Then we will fight it oud! You 
have had some good fights already, Maister 
Yock!” 

The head of the house listened and 
waited. He drove without ever jerking on 
the bit and he never showed the whip 
except to use it. 

“You do yourself an injustice, Mr. 
Christiansen,” said Laurie slowly. ‘You 
are honest and you keep your buyers honest. 
You know all there is to know about every- 
thing that comes into the storeroom. The 
fault with you is that you don’t know one- 
tenth what you ought to know about how 
things go out of it.” 

“Oh, then, it is that you tank I let them 
steal away the tangs from the storeroom— 

es?” 

“You don’t let anybody steal anything 
from you knowingly,” replied Laurie; 
“but you give away anything you’ve got 
to anybody who asks for it without know- 
ing why you doit. You have concentrated 
on your method of handling the inflow 
until it is perfect; now I have been working 
on a system that will help you take care of 


‘the outflow just as perfectly—and then 


Eric will be the greatest storekeeper in the 
world.” 

The manager turned on the storekeeper; 
the big, blond Norwegian softened as the 
words sank in. At last he smiled. 

When the checker entered next morning 
the storekeeper greeted him with the hand- 
clasp of understanding. There was another 
slow, comprehensive tour of inspection— 
and this time Laurie did the talking and 
Erie asked the questions. Each shelf of 
wares suggested its own problem in method 
and measure of delivery. They returned to 
Eric’s office to send a note to the head of 
each department in the house, asking a 
detailed estimate of all supplies that would 
be needed by day and week and month. 
They devised requisition blanks, signable 
by the responsible heads; and only upon 
these attested requisitions future deliveries 
were to be made. These covered groceries 
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Specimen Book 


A pmnting paper without gloss 
that takes the finest halftones 


If Cameo paper had been in use first, there would 
be but little demand for shiny paper. The soft 
velvety surface of Cameo is so restful and delightful to 
the eye that the glare of shiny papers seems harsh and 
unattractive in comparison. 


CAMEO 
PAP ER 


For printing —White and Sepia 


enriches illustrations, deepens halftones and dignifies 
type. It adds distinction and selling power to any job 
on which it is used. 
It isn’t cheap, it isn’t expensive, but it is most economical, for 
it greatly reduces the number of unread copies of your booklets, 
Send for Our Beautiful Specimen Book 


It is full of interesting suggestions for 
every man who issues advertising matter 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 162 Devonshite Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Makers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


mailed free. 


Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK CITY, 


WANTE 


drop in and collect 
ment plan, Complete instructions how to secure agents 
and canvassers for quick money. Retail price $5. Money 
back in 10 days if dissatisfied: County Manager’s plan 


never needs coating or gravelling. Its first cost is the only cost. This makes it the cheapest- 
per-year roofing on the market. 
Roofing is also absolutely fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proof. 
This roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. 
dealers everywhere. 
Write our nearest Branch for illustrated book No. 1749. 


Baltimore Chicago Detroit ipl Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Indianapolis AS& ESTOS New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City MARK New Yor San Francisco 

Los Angeles Milwaukee Omaha 


AS COUNTY MANAGERS. 
We will show you how to get 
five or more canyassers to start 
m= right in working your own and 
” adjoining counties, selling the auto- 
matic ECONOMY VACUUM 
CLOTHES WASHER. Something 
new—not like others on the market, 
Leave it in any home a week, then 
your money. Big seller on install- 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled steel. 
Horsemen delighted. Takes 
just half the time to clean 
a horse. Keeps the teeth 
always clean; no clogging 
with hair and dirt. A. R. 
Pett says: “It’sadandy. Sold 14 last night to my neigh- 
bors." Easy seller. Big profits. Going fast. Write quick. 
Free sample to workers. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 8868 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS Big Profits 


ECONOMY SALES CO., 208 


FREE 


, NHAT is literally what you may be 
doing if youare not using J-M Asbestos 
Roofing. For most other ready roof- | 

ings have to be coated about four times | 

during their life, and the total cost of this |/ 
is about $3.60 per square—or more than the 
original cost of most roofings. 


sbestos Roofing 


Due to its stone (Asbestos) construction, J-M Asbestos 


Sold by hardware and lumber 
Send your order to our nearest branch if not at your dealer’s. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


For Canada:—~THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 


tell him the price. 


Astonish him. Make him really realize that here is a paper ae 
that cuts his costs and yours, yet permits the standardized F oe] 
stationery thatwill do credit to his printing and toyour business. |. = 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HAMMERMILL BOND 


Albany . . Hudson Valley Paper Co, 
Baltimore .. - Dobler & Mudge 
Birmingham I ‘he Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston . « . » Bay State Paper Co, 
Buffalo . . . . « Alling & Cory Co, 
Chicago. . . «. Dearborn Paper Co. 
Cincinnati . . The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland . . . Petrequin Paper Co. 
Denver Carter, Rice& Carpenter Paper Co, 
Des Moines . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit . . . . Beecher, Peck & Lewis 


Indianapolis . . . Crescent Paper Co. 
Kansas City . Kansas City Paper House 


Los Angeles . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee. .  E. A. Bouer Paper Co. 
Minneapolis , . John Leslie Paper Co. 


Montreal . . Howard Smith Paper Co. 
Nashville . . . Clements Paper Co, 
New York City . Merriam Paper Co, 
New York City Union Card & Paper Co, 
Omaha. 5: i) a «Carpenter. Paper Co, 
Philadelphia . «I. N. Megargee & Co. 
Pittsburg . . . « Ailing & Cory Co. 
Portland, Ore. . . Blake, McFall & Co, 
Richmond . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 


Rochester . . . . Alling & Cory Co. ¥ 


St. Louis. . . Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
St. Paul. . Wright, Barrett & Stillwell 
Salt Lake City . . Carpenter Paper Co. 


San Francisco . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 5 


Seattle . . . ~ American Paper Co. 
Toronto. . - «+  Buntin-Reid Co. 
Washington . R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


a; him feel its quae strength, its uniform, Eloaem : 
formed finish that gives printing such stand-out diction then os 


Yo JU are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
Studies—- Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 
dence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


Thisamazingly moderate price forabond 
paper of the quality of Hammermill Bond 


is a great and modern improvement. 
Hammermill Bond is doing for commer- 
cial stationery what coated paper did for 
magazines. It permits you to get better 
results for scores of uses of paper in office 
and factory at a fraction of your present 
cost. It ismoney in your pocket when you 
specify Hammermill Bond for circu- 
lars, letterheads, forms—almostevery 
variety of your business stationery. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
We carry Hammermill Bond in all 


sizes and weights, in white and 12 colors. 
Uniform quality guaranteed. 


Write tor Free Samples—on your 
letterhead—NOW 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


SS 


~ 
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the BASIS 
* of All Cheapest and best light for homes, 
y stores, factories, churches and public halls. 
Knowledge Makes and burns its own gas. Brighter 


than electricity or acetylene. Cheaper 
than kerosene. Over 200 styles, Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue. 


ihe S\. _ THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
ENS 5-25E. 5thSt., Canton, O. 


than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. 
They give for a small outlay of time and money 
an abundance of flowers in the house from De- 
cember until April, and in the garden almost 
before the snow is off the ground in the spring 
until the middle of May. These Bulbs are grown 
almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous 
quantities, where they are sold at very low 
prices. Usually they pass through the hands 
of two dealers, and more than double in price 
before reaching the retail buyer in America. 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting until fall, 
you save from 20 to 40 per cent. in cost, get a superior 
quality of Bulbs not to be obtained at any price in this 
country, and havea much larger list of varieties to select from. 


Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers in the original packages im- 
mediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh, 
and in the best possible condition. 


If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 
must have your order not later than July 1st, as we import 
Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after 
delivery, nor taken if notofa satisfactory quality. (References 
required from new customers.) Our import price-list, the 
most comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs published, is now 
ready, and may be had for the asking. 


A FEW OF THE PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . . $300 
Fine Mixed Tulips. . ee 75 
Extra Fine Mixed T ulips . Oe ac 95 
Narcissus Poeticus . es 
Double Daffodils J 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress 2 
Narcissus Emperor 
Narcissus Golden Spur . 

Narcissus Bicolor Victoria 
Splendid free flowering 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 45 


“T test is no more useful garden material 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 324,8t. 4% 
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and edibles, wines, housekeeping utensils, 
fuel—everything that the hotel purchased 
for its use. 

It was after the usual time when Laurie 
handed the. dining-room returns to the 
manager. 

“You'll be late getting home for dinner,”’ 
said the official pleasantly. ‘‘By-the-way, 
there’s a sunny suite open on the fourth 
floor—why not move your mother down 
here? It’s a shame for a man so wrapped 
up in his work to have to go so far away 
from it at night. The accommodations 
for two will be charged against the running 
expenses—though the latest raise in your 
salary might doubtless justify me in making 
you pay.” 

In a month Erie Christiansen was whole- 
saling to every department of the Sharon 
so successfully that he regarded Laurie as 
his dearest benefactor. Eric pointed out 
to the manager, in Laurie’s presence, the 
monthly saving of hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of goods. “The tang that bothers 
me is this: Did it ust to be yust waste or 
did it ust to be robbery?” 

Jimmy' Ryan, assistant steward and 
friend to Laurie MacCallum, dropped in at 
this moment to superintend the removal of 
supplies to the pantry. He extracted the 
unlighted cigar and gave Laurie an uncon- 
tracted smile that was more tribute than 
greeting. 

“A cat could see we’ve got a system in 
the storeroom that’s about as nifty as they 
come!” he said. 

“Don’t be too quick with that sort of 
talk, Jimmy,’ answered Laurie. ‘Eric and 
I are about to introduce some stunts in the 
way of long and short division that may 
make you and some of the others up in the 
kitchen throw several cat-fits at the same 
time.” 

And Erie, regarding Laurie in whole igno- 
rance and holy wonder, added: ‘“Thad’s 
righdt!”’ 

The house was soon to learn a great deal 
about “long and short division’; but the 
sensation of the next day was this news- 
paper clipping, under glass in a somber 
black frame on the wall of the employees’ 
washroom: 


WAITERS WAIT IN VAIN 


FortunE Comes Not To ForMER SHARON 
EMPLOYEES, WHO Try TO MIX THE 
HASH AS WELL AS SERVE IT 


Judge Wooster, referee in bankruptcy, had before 


him yesterday no less than nine restaurateurs who are 


convinced that people do not live to eat. All nine men 
have failed within the past month; so the referee 
bunched their cases. The assets and liabilities vary, 
but it seems that each unhappy restaurant owner had 
invested a comfortable nestegg in his business—and 
now the eggs are scrambled! It was rumored among 
the creditors who appeared in Referee Wooster’s court 
that each of the nine bankrupts was formerly employed 
as a high-class waiter in the grillroom at the Sharon, 
and that for some reason all the men decided about the 
same time to resign their places and go into business 
for themselves. 

‘The manager was surprised to see Laurie 
MacCallum walk into the office in the fore- 
noon—more surprised when Laurie said: 

“Madame Sarah Bernhardt is playing 
L’Aiglon at the Columbine. I came to ask 
if you will please send up and get me the 
two best seats in the house for tonight.” 

“Certainly,” the manager agreed, and 
then added: “I might have supposed a 
man so busy as you are wouldn’t have time 
to think much about the theater!”’ 

“T am not thinking about the theater,” 
amended Laurie as he went out the door; 
“T am thinking about my business.” 

When MacCallum came at evening the 
manager looked at him twice to make sure 
of his identity. The employee who had 
outgrown his title of checker and whose 
activities were now too diversified to be 
covered by a single title, was arrayed in 
perfect evening clothes, with a ‘‘crusher”’ 
under his arm. The manager, taking the 
dining-room sheets, extracted a small 
envelope from a pigeonhole. 

“Your box seats,” he said. ‘‘May I call 
a cab to take you to the theater?” 

““No,”’ said Laurie, and then he added: 
“On second thought, you may have ready 
both a cab and an ambulance. Before I go 
to the show a Scotchman is going to try to 
master French in one violent lesson. After 
the lesson—if ’m able—I’ll send word 
which vehicle I need!”’ 

When Laurie arrived at the kitchen 
entrance a little later he had added white 
gloves to his costume. His expanded 
“crusher” sat in his elbow; it was not pos- 
sible to see that the hat was not empty. 


Rent 10 Mont 
Then It’s Your 


This is the Offer That Has Astoun 
Typewriter World! A stupendous an 
reaching inducement to encourag 
use of typewriters. 


The Famous Model No. 3 


Visible Writer—fully equipped, just as 
as though you paid cash—vyou get eve 
fection, every device, which ever went ou 
this model—you get all the extras, meta 
base-board, tools; instruction book, ete,= 
anteed flawless. 

The machine with the type bars that 
downward—that has made the ‘‘write-in- 
principle mechanically practical. It is so: 
children learn to operate it in ten mi 
It is faster than the fastest expert — pos 
phenomenal strength and durability. 

No Cash Until You See It—until you try 
your home or office, then you make you 
sion—no salesman to influence or hurry 
if you keep it, you pay only one month 
down; it will earn its own way therea 

Stop Paying in 10 Months—no interest—n 
tel mortgage—no collectors—no. pu 
no delay. Positively the best typewri' 
ever given—the best selling plan ever 

If You Own a Typewriter Now — trade it in 
payment — we will be liberal with you, If 
are renting an old typewriter, you will ¥ 
to send it back when you see this one. — 

Send your name and address on coupo 
we will tell you more about this unusua 
more about this splendid typewriter — 
cost you anything and you will be 
obligation—we won’t send a sales 
out the coupon now. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndica 
166 P F North Michigan Blvd., Ch 
manauuueseuuus COU PO N aaeununen 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 P F North Michigan Blvd., Chica 


Without placing me under any obligati 
further information of your typewriter offer 


a 


Name. 
Address 


My old machine is a___________ Now 


MENZ “EASE” FIT LIKE A 
One reason is they are designed fot 
fort, and we know how to build eve: 
shoes right. Another is that Menz © 
Elk is the softest, most pliable 


leather tanned — and it, always stays 
soft. Also made in the “American a 
Boy” for boys. Name always 
on sole and yellow label. 


Menz ‘‘Ease’?’ 
—illustrated— 
$3.50 to $5.00 


“American Boy” 
$2.50 to $3.50 


CATALOG “C” 
illustrates all 
heights. Menz 
‘Ea se” and 
“American 
Boy,” ourtwo 
specialties. 


can’t be put. 
SEND FOR CA 
containing sa 
“Ease” Elk. We probably ha 
your town, but if we haven't 
duce them to you direct from 
regular retail prices, delivery pr 


MENZIES SHOE CO., Makers, D 
treed ce 


Don’ t sell your inuaehold Goods. Ship 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to 
ern States. Write today for coiored maps a 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 29 Broadwa 
1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, M@ 


Stone Bruise Jab Puncture 


5 Wora Through 
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} Don’t Blame Your 
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| Tires — Protect Them 

4 OU need never have a punc- 

ture, blowout, cut—or any 

ia other tire trouble. You can 

4 on good roads and bad with- 


out ever the need fora single tire re- 

pair. You can get years’ instead of 
_ months’ wear from one set of tires. 
_ You can save 90 per cent of your motor car up- 
| keep costs. You can have every moment of 
_ motoring full of pleasure and free from worry. 
_ Just safeguard your tires with 


| Standard Tire Protectors 


Quickly and easily applied to your car—no 
" mechanical attachments —held firm and tight 
_ simply by inflation pressure. Sand or gravel 
cannot get between the Protector and the tire. 
Prices for 1912 are on anaverage of 20 per cent 
_ lower than heretofore, while the rubber and 
_ fabric, the only practical materials for tire pro- 
tection, are of a newly improved wearing and 
resisting quality—almost like armor plate 
around your tire, 
he Free Book on Tire Protection 
A It explains the whole problem of tire protec- 
| tion—shows just how Standard Tire Protectors 
are the greatest motoring economy ever put into 
service. It illustrates both the smooth tread and 
our famous non-skid tread, giving you skidding 
| Protection in addition to tire protection, at one 
single cost. Write for this Free Book today. 


7 
be Our new scale of prices 
i] Dealers for 1912 includes larger dis- 


counts to you—large as, if not larger than on 

Most any other automobile accessory. Advance 

orders show a five-times increase for this year 
in the demand for Standard Tire Protectors, 
Get your share of this 
business, Write us at 
K once for New Price List 
and Discounts, 


Standard Tire 
Protector Co. 
Ss 609 E. Market St, 


TAS: f Tire 
Standard Tire Protector 
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R-WINGS 


For Sale Everywhere 


\D’S WATE 
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Hoboke: 


n, N. J. 
'Z-~ Pipes Repaired by Mail 


| , Amber, Briar, Calabash and Meerschaum. 

Artificial coloring a Specialty. Gold and Silver 
c., ets inlaid, Charles Dollack, The Pipe Man, 
19 184 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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He called a ’bus boy and handed him an 
engraved card. ‘Present that,’’ he com- 
manded, ‘‘to M. Mergen and tell him I 
have come to pay my respects.” 

When Laurie MacCallum followed the 
omnibus into the spotless kitchen and 
across to the tall desk beyond the burnished 
ranges the greatest of chefs stood for the 
first time face to face with the intruder in 
the Sharon’s culinary precincts, the man 
who had overridden glorious traditions 
with inglorious ‘‘systems””—merely to hear 
of whom was to despise him! “M. Fer- 
dinand Mergen was astonished to behold 
not a member of la canaille, but a pleasant, 
fashionably attired young man—one as 
different from his misconception as a silver 
dish of homard a la Sharon, sauce M ergen, 
would be different from a lobster boiling 
in the makeshift pot of a beachcomber. 

The visitor bent in a bow, instantly 
replied to by Mergen, whose glistening 
starched coat crackled with the genuflection. 

“My compliments to Monsieur le Chef,” 
began Laurie MacCallum. ‘Would he be 
pleased to tell one who respects him highly 
how many good, steaming cups one might 
hope to extract from a pound of tea?” 

“Par exemple! What insult is this?’ 
cried Mergen. ‘I am the chef—is it not? 


What you think? Am I the Chinaman to | 


extract tea by the pound?” 

“You are the Mergen, the so-great chef,” 
answered Laurie, bowing. ‘You are the 
expert on matters relating to the nourish- 
ing of the body and the delighting of the 
palate. Mergen knows all; surely he will 
tell! How many cups of tea to the pound?” 

“Should I know to answer the foolish 
question for the man that makes trouble, 
trouble, trouble in the dear Sharon? 
Jamais de la vie!”’ 

“Then am I mistaken,” said Laurie, 
turning as though to leave the exasperated 
presence. ‘I have been-told—but never 
mind.” 

“You have been told! What? I, 
Mergen, demand to know what it is you 
have been told of me!” 

Laurie MacCallum’s manner changed. 
He was thoughtful; he was sad. He said: 
“Monsieur, I have been told by persons 
who do not know that M. Ferdinand 
Mergen was in Paris during the siege.”’ 

“And was I not? Bien entendu! Was it 
not that I was trapped with the army in 
Metz by the Prussians in August of ’70— 
trapped with the great Marshal Bazaine 
himself? And did not the marshal choose 
me of all his officers to escape and carry 
the dispatches to General Trochu in Paris? 
Did I not reach Paris through a thousand 
dangers—pouf !—and deliver the letters to 
Trochu’s own hands? Did I not myself 
cook the general’s Christmas dinner—when 
there was that little to cook one could have 
wept? And when they put General Vinoy 
in command of the Paris troops, did I not 
serve him his dinner when he dared not to 
ask what kind of meat was the roast?— 
when there was of coffee none at all and his 
hot drink was made from a pinch of tea and 
much of—ah! I cannot to say what!” 

“So!” cried Laurie. ‘‘Our brave Mergen 
was in Paris during the terrible siege! He 
did serve Trochu and Vinoy! He did feed 
them while others starved, because he knew 
the measure and the value of food—because 
he could make the good General Vinoy the 
cup of tea—not from the pound, but from 
the pinch! Isit not so? Vive le Mergen! 
He is the man who knows! A pinch of tea 
to the cup—how many cups is that to the 
pound?” 

The transported and perspiring chef 
made generous answer on the instant: 

“Ah! but monsieur is too kind! Not in 
times like those in Paris, but as now, here 
in the Sharon, I should say we must shake 
the full pound of tea into the pots from 
which pour twenty cups. Twenty—oui!”’ 

“Then he is mistaken!” cried Laurie. 
“My friend, the inventor, he is mistaken. 
See!” And he lifted from’concealment in 
his opera hat the tea-measuring canister 
the manager had refused to buy from old 
Rogers for fifty dollars. ‘‘Here is the very 
machine he built to prove it to me—that 
there are twenty-eight good cups of tea to 
the pound. Come! Let us disprove him 
utterly. Quick! a package of tea. There! 
Now drop into this gauge the proper 
amount of tea for one cup. Good! Now 
the gauge has set itself and just so much as 
that will issue from the canister each time 
we press the knob. Empty the pound 
package into the canister. Good! One, 
two, three ——”’ 

Laurie MacCallum was pounding the 


little knob and counting the pinches of tea 


“JAKE” STAHL 


Manager of the Boston Red Sox, says: 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
Troy, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: I want to get some more 
of your Silver Collars. Since first called 
to my notice I have worn them con- ' 
stantly. I certainly appreciate the but- } 
tonholes—you're right, they don’t tear 
out. Send same size and style as before. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) GARLAND STAHL 


Name of Collar Illustrated 
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FROM PHOTO BY 
CARL J, HORNER, BOS. 


Dress as carefully and as expensively as you will, an ill-fitting collar will ruin the whole effect. 


The perfect style and fit so necessary in a 
collar cannot be had with buttonholes that 
quickly stretch or tear, 


Collars&) 


In Canada, 3 for 50c 
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IDE SILVER COLLARS are fortified with 
Linocord Buttonholes that are easier to button, 
never stretch and don’t tear out. Ample scarf 
space. 

An IDE SILVER COLLAR is ¢he finishing 


touch in the‘ ‘make-up”’ of the well-dressed man. 
Prove this — they last longer in the laundry. 


Send for our attractive Style Book 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
491 River Street Troy, N. Y. 
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Factory to You 


Shipped completely 
finished and assem- 
bled but without 
glass, thus saving ex- 
pensive packingand high 
freight. Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, choice of 
eight finishes. 


Big Money Back Book Free 


Write today for ourmoney- 
saving catalog, showing 
400 other bargains for 
cash, also porch furni- 
ture, lamps, curtains, 
etc. Address 


. “a rugs, 
A Q Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
‘a 


4 


® 


614 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, 0. 


50 CALIINe CARDS SIL 
Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die-stamped 


stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Sam: les free. 
Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada. 


The Bookkeeper—the Bill Clerk—the 
Cost Clerk and the Comptometer 


‘Say, Mr. Jones, the bill clerk is ready to begin extending his 


bills and he wants the Comptometer.”’ 


“Tell him he’ll have to wait until I finish checking my postings.” 
“Allright, but how about Mr. Brown?—he says to tell you he's 
been holding up some percentage work for two or three days, wait- 


ing for a chance at the machine.” 


“Well, I won’t keep it long, but there’s nothing doing until I get 


through.”’ 


—This is typical of what happens in offices where they 
understand the Comptometer—where its value has been 
demonstrated by use on all kinds of figure work—addi- 
tion, multiplication, division and subtraction. It won’t 
cost you anything to have a Comptometer put in your 


office on trial. Write us about it. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1709 N. Paulina St., Chicago 


GILBERT 


Vest-Pocket / 


ALL SIZES 
THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Golfing, Traveling and 
business wear. Cool, dressy, light. Weight, one ounce. 
Made of best quality PURE SILK, strictly hand tailored. 
Oiled silk sweat band.. Colors—Black and White Check. 
Black, Navy Blue, Brown, Light Grey, White. Price $1.50. 
LADIES HATS—widerbrimandfullercrown, $2.25—worth 
more. (Note—Tiés to match above hats, four-in-hands 
and bows, 50 cents.) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


GILBERT & COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois. 


AT E N h SECURED OR OUR 


FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for freé search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yroTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Father really ought to have 
his picture taken—he hasn’t 
had a photograph since that 
funny looking one in the 
cut-away coat that he was 
married in. (Iwas a noon 


wedding you know.) 


Yes, mother says “twas a 


good one of himas he looked 


then, but really, for the sake 
of the family, there should be 


one of him as he looks zow. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Don’t take the first collar that is 
affered to you—unless it is a Barker. 
Be particular, be as discriminating in your collar 
buying as you are in your neckwear buying. 
When you pay 2 for 25c for a Collar you are paying the Linen price. But— 
You do not get Linen unless you get a collar stamped Warranted Linen. 


BARKER BRAND 
Warranted Linen Collars 


2 for 25c 


Why be satisfied with anything but the best when you are paying the price that should buy the best? 


If the makers of cotton collars believed 
their material better than linen you may 
be sure they would say so. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the genuine Barker Brand Warranted Linen 
Collars go to a dealer who will. You will 
be amply repaid for this little trouble by 
getting real collar satisfaction. 

Not only the satisfaction in the first 
buying, but also in the satisfaction of get- 
ting the worth of your money in the long 
wear that only Linen Collars can give you. 

lf you cannot easily buy Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars in <a 
your vicinity send us $1 and 
we will send you 8 collars, 
prepaid. 


WM. BARKER CO. 
Troy New York 


WARRANTED LINES 


BEDFORD 


WARRANTED LIVEN 


WARRANTED LINEN 


LLLINOLS 


WARRANTED «LINER 
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that fell. ‘Eighteen, nineteen, twenty! That 
must be all! What! Still more? Twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twenty-three ss 

The machine proved that, according to 
Mergen’s own measure for one cup of tea, 
a pound of tea should make twenty-seven 
cups. 

*‘T knew it,” exclaimed Laurie when 
pressing the knob produced no more tea— 
‘the inventor was wrong. He said 
twenty-eight!” 

“And I was wrong,’’ admitted the great 
Mergen. ‘‘In making twenty cups I should 
have wasted seven. But who cares? The 
Sharon does not stint—no!”’ 

Laurie looked at the chef a long time. 
“No—the Sharon does not care; but 
Mergen—Mergen who saved the generals 
to Paris when the city was starving, 
because he knew—Mergen cares! Seven 
cups wasted in every twenty—that is, 
eight hundred wasted in a day in the 
Sharon! At fifteen cents the cup, that is 


| one hundred and twenty dollars lost in a 


day, thirty-six hundred dollars wasted in a 
month, nearly forty-five thousand dollars 
thrown to the birdsina year! Will Mergen 
permit it? Never! Never!” 

The chef’s huge form hung crumpled over 
his desk. His face was buried in his hands 
to hide its red shame. Laurie leaned over 
him and, with the liberty of a friend, en- 
circled the round white back with his arm. 

‘‘Courage, monsieur,” he whispered. 
“Courage! Now that we know where the 
trouble is, now we shall fixit—yes? And no 
one shall ever know; no one but Ferdinand 
and Laurie—no!”’ 

Mergen lifted his head and looked at the 
other, with misery in his eyes; but back of 
the misery glistened the star of hope. 

‘‘Heigh-ho!” cried Laurie. ‘‘ Now is the 
hero of the siege himself again! We shall 
celebrate this night. Turn over the kitchen 
to the assistants. Run to your room and 
jump into your evening clothes. We shall 


| go to the Columbine and see the divine 


Sarah play the Eaglet, son of Napoleon I, 
whom our fathers served, while we ourselves 
served Napoleon III. Come! And while 
we listen to the Eaglet sound the glories of 
the Eagle—tell of him who could lead the 
army over the Alps because he knew how 
to measure food for the bellies of his men— 
shall we not together work out the measure 
by which everything in the kitchen shall be 
handled without the waste the Hagle said 
was asin? Hurry, we shall not be late!” 
As M. Ferdinand Mergen ran off to 
shed white feathers for black, Laurie 
MacCallum got the manager on the ’phone. 
“Will you please tell the ambulance 
driver he need not wait?’ said Laurie. 
“And will you kindly direct the cabby to 
come to the street door of the kitchen?” 


At a table in the storeroom at midafter- 
noon sat the class in ‘‘long and short 
division.”” At Laurie’s right was Mergen 
the chef; at his left was Eric Christiansen 
the storekeeper. Before them the house 
butcher stood with whetted knives. 

‘Show him, Monsieur le Chef, just where 
and how to divide the beef into the great- 
est number of standard steaks and roasts,” 
commanded Laurie. 

“‘And your friend of the tea machine,” 
queried the smiling but cautious Mergen, 
“does he also invent the beef machine?” 

“No, no!” laughed Laurie. ‘Mergen 
needs no more machines, for Mergen is 
awake.” 

The chef became tremendously inter- 
ested in getting the largest number of cuts 
from the beef without deviating from his 
standards. It was fun, he declared; it was 
joy! And when steaks, roasts and kettle 
meats were cut and segregated Laurie 
ordered a further division into portions 
such as would serve a guest; and upon his 
ruled schedule forms he made note of every 
portion that a side of beef of given weight 
should be expected to supply. Eggs, 
butter, lard, hams, bacon, flour—every 
item that the storekeeper was accustomed 
to supply to the pantry for the chef was 
taken up and reduced to portions. Mergen 
enthused. He should make his men re- 
sponsible to him for every single portion of 
everything they used; and when the sin 
of waste was corrected—ah, well, the chef 
should continue to do marvels! 


Jia 


From the storeroom and kitche 
idea spread through the hotel like 
through dough. In the Sharon, e 


‘never had been—was not now, | 


written or verbal command of the 
ment—a necessity. It became ag 
pastime, differing from some past 
that it grew into a habit. Employe 
caught by the fascination of cuttin 
the requisition without cutting do 
standard. A new rule worked itsel 
the kitchen and circled the dining 
a rule that made it a disgrace to | 
dish! The waiter increased his gj 
that he might handle one glass or 0} 
at a time; the omnibus reduced hiz 
a carryall and made more trips; #] 
washers worked overtime rather tha 
crash. The Sharon’s bill for broke; 
ery and glass fell from the custome 
thousand dollars to five hundred 
in six months—probably a record 
hotels of this class. : 
Two waiters came to blows whil 
out cube sugar to serve a banque 
hundred guests. Their quarrel was 
law of averages. They might count 
and a quarter to the guest, one con 
the other stood out for a lump and 
Reynor, who separated the coml 
said that where a question existed 
cision must always be on the liber 
Sugar remained in the bowls wh 
banquet had passed the coffee, z 
lump-and-a-half waiter sought | 
opponent and admitted his mistake 
In the vegetable room, where 
Chinamen in white blouses and pan 
prepared the vegetables for the ] 
Laurie found the “‘boss-ee man” p; 
red paper strip covered with blac 
acters above the bench of two of the 
“What for?”’ Laurie inquired. 
““Ah! you slee!’”’ explained the “ 
man.” ‘‘Him fellows peel ’em he: 
Nis week they got more full posh 
one sack potatoes as any other 
You savvy?” 


How Laurie MacCallum moved 
the hidden springs of men’s actic 
found ways of eliminating the peti 
no checking system could reach isa 
in Sharon history. For one thing, h 
oped among the waiters a pride thi 
mized the temptation to turn highy 
with the convenient pistols of them 
serves. They came to like to fee) 
pocket the milling on a tip well earn 


4 

When Laurie had been in the 
about a year he was dining in the 
one night as Mergen’s guest. Th 
discussing a pheasant that the ¢ 
clared had come, not from the sti 
but directly from the uncivilized Hi 
of Scotland, and moistening it with 
that Laurie maintained had gone | 
the Paris siege and escaped the des 
Parisians only because it was buri 
under Notre Dame. 


coming at this hour suggested 
unusual. 
“T bring to your feast a dish of 
kind,”’ the manager announced, dei 
chair and displaying a card covel) 
figures. “I’m sure you'll b 
palatable. I’ve been going ov 
and find that, for the month 
the dining service returned a p 
the amount it was going behind 
before a certain young Scotchm 
upset things in the Sharon!” 
The card fluttered from his han|t 
floor; and in recovering it the 2 
bumped against a curious metal con! 
screwed to the edge of a table. Hel 
at the obstruction and gasped: |, 
“The tea machine! Why, ite 
thing I refused to pay old Rog 
dollars for!’ - |; 
“Parbleu!”’ purred Mergen. | 
unwisdom! That thing saves 
hundred dollars a month.” | 


The manager was nettled for a © 
and then he said with great dignity _ 

“Mr. MacCallum, you have ne 
paid for your tea machine and 
will not attempt to buy it from 
Hereafter the monthly saving mt 
by the chef will be added to your 
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To the Thousands 
Who are Buying 


I am not writing this to sell more 
ears. The present demand taxes 
our utmost capacity. And the cars 
in use will sell our future output 
better than words of mine. 


In all my experience of 25 years 

I have never seen a success like 

i that of Reo the Fifth. I have never 
seen a car so popular. 


| What I have to say now is to you 
who are buying, largely through 
faith in me. 


I want you to know that, despite 
this rush, there are hundreds of us 
| Watching every car. We are giving 


more than we promised. 


And you who took my word— 
who are buying first—are getting 
an underprice. 


Just the Start 


' Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
‘season. The present demand is just 
the beginning. 


This car, remember, is the final 
result of 25 years spent in car build- 
) ing. It marks my limit—the very 
| Best I can do. And no car of the 
) future can greatly improve on it. 


| The cars we sell now are sent out 

to sell others—to create reputation 
} for My Farewell Car. And you may 
(be sure that not a car goes out until 
| we know it is utterly perfect. 


R. M. Owen & Co. S22" 
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10,000 Cars a 


Introduce Reo 


Ly R. E. Olds, Designer 


Our Costly Care 


We analyze the steel that goes 
intothiscar. Every part is inspected 
over and over. Every part with a 
flaw is rejected. 


Every important part is put to 
radical test before it goes into the 
car. 


The engines are tested for 48 
hours. The finished cars are given 
more severe try-outs than in any 
other factory I know. 


Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness. Absolute 
silence in every part is demanded. 


Each body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is perfect. To 
every part we give the final touch, 
regardless of time or cost. 


For each of these cars is a sales- 
man. Each will tell to hundreds of 
people the story of Reo the Fifth. 
And all our success in the future 
depends on the tale they tell. 


The Underprice 


There was never a car so under- 
priced as Reo the Fifth at $1,055. 
Every man knows this who makes 
any comparison. 


This price is ridiculous. It is too 
low to endure. The coming ad- 
vance in the cost of materials is 
bound to send it soaring. 


But we are content to sell 10,000 
cars without regard to profit. So 
the present price will doubtless con- 
tinue during the spring demand. 


It goes to original buyers—to the 
men who first come to this car, And 
they will create our future market. 


t $1,055 
the Fifth 


Their cars will be our future adver- 
tisements. 


You early buyers are getting an 
inside price, and I am glad to know 
it. But men who expect the pres- 
ent price to continue are bound to 
be disappointed. 


The Center Control 


This Year’s Best Innovation 


The success of Reo the Fifth is 
largely due to our new center con- 
trol. Here, for the first time, we 


CONTROL 


ae 
s CENTER 


get rid of all side levers. Both 


doors in front are clear. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair 
top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all 
for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


(79) 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 
three inches, in each of four direc- 
tions. It is done with the right 
hand. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, one of which also operates 
the clutch, 


This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 
cars he passes and on the up side 
of the road. 


The old side drive will appear 
very awkward when you once see 


this. 
1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily see it. 


Our catalog shows the various 
bodies and gives every detail. . Ask 
us to mail itto you. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
—~©$1,055 


THE SATURDAY 


**Safety’’—spell it the new 
way—and it’s “*F-o-r-d.”’ 


Certainty of 


operation— 


streneth and lightness, 
made possible by Vana- 
dium steel—simplicity of 


construction —these make 
the Ford safest and surest. 
A reason why every third 
car on the highway this 
year will be a Ford. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except the 
bodies. ‘Che two passenger runabout costs $590 — 
the five passenger touring car $690 — the delivery 
car $700 —the town car $900 —f. o. b. Detroit, 


completely equipped. 


Get latest catalogue—and 


name of nearest representative — from Ford Motor 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 


No Money 


With Your Order 


5 DAYS TRIAL in your own 
home, then 10CENTS-A- 
=“4\ DAY payable monthly. 
Many of our customers 
pronouncethe EMERSON 
3 the best typewriter made, 

wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch, 
7 for any typewriter made, until 
Don't P. ay Even $20 ster ny. ‘Sand’ you an EMERSON 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight service, with- 
out paying usonecent. We will mail you names of people 
in your own town or state who have recently earned 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may exchange yourjold 
typewriter, or have a sample, or MAKE BIG MONEY 
representing us. Liberal reward for your spare time. 


Reference— McHenry County, State Bank, Woodstock. 
For all our offers, on a postal card or in a letter to 
us, say: “* Mail me your offers.”” 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. 


E ' THE 
POLISHING CLOTH 


Shines all metals quickly. Forthe home— A 
theauto—etc. Works wonders. The Polish is BAS 
in the Cloth. Full size 25c. Sample free A 
Auburn Specialties Co., 121 Green St., Auburn, N.Y. Wa 

ers want Owen patents. Send for 3 


PAT EN free books; inventions wanted; prizes, 


ete. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


PICT 


Be Comfortable 
this Summer in 


Engel-Cone 
E. C. Ventilated Shoes 


They give the proper cir- 
culation of air about the 
feet in hot weather. As 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufactur- 


Inventors of wide experience 
employ my method. So will you 
eventually. Why wait? Justsend 
for my free book. W.T. Jones, 
801G Street, Washington, D.C. 


“What shall we have for 
dessert?’’— is answered 
over a hundred times in the illustrated Knox 
recipe book, ‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People.” It also contains many recipes for 
candies, salads, jellies, ices, etc. 
This Book Sent Free 


for your grocer’s name and address, If 

he doesn't sell Knox Gelatine send his 

name and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 
Pure, Plain 


KNOX ‘srcuice GELATINE 


223 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


100,000 APRONS 


Given Away Send us the 


name of your 
does not keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and 


dealer (who 
Rompers) with 7 cents for packing and postage and 
we will send you an Embroidered Round Apron. 


The W. H. Dean Co., wot voun bike 
Build Fortunes 


PAT EN I S Our free booklet tells how 


and will save you money. Read pages 26 and 38 before applying 
for patents. D. SWIFT & CO., 319 7th St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


you change from thick to thin 
underwear, so you should wear 
these shoes this summer. Ad- 
dress for catalog, giving us 
your dealer’s name. If he can- 
not supply you, we will. 


Sizes 6—12 forMen. . $3.00 
Sizes 242—6 for Women and Boys 2.50 
Sizes 9—2 for Boys andGirls . . 1.50 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE CO. 
34 New Street, East Boston, Mass. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF 
THz SCHOOLHOUSE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


had very definite ideas of how this waste 
should be stopped, as well as of the new 
kind of school buildings to be built in the 


_ future. They agreed the school should be 


open every month in the year and as many 
hours a day as possible. That they should 
be people’s clubhouses as well as children’s 
schools was equally clear. Here, too, was 
the place for political meetings—Republi- 
can, Democratic or Socialist. People should 
use the schoolhouse in any way they saw 
fit—to discuss taxes, roads, candidates or 
any of their common political questions. To 
these town meetings the mayor, council- 
men—even the congressmen—should come 
and give an accounting of themselves and 
their parties. Here miniature referendums 
could be taken on public questions. People 
would be more willing to pay taxes if they 
knew what they got for them. 

Such a custom, once established, would 
be good for men and women and children. 
It would be good for public morals and good 
for a normal social life; but it would be 
bad for graft. Graft has an instinct for 
self-preservation; so graft is opposed to 
social centers. 

The town-meeting idea is another evi- 


dence that we are beginning to have more 


faith in all the people than we ever had 
before. That faith is the explanation of 
direct primaries, the initiative and refer- 
endum and the recall. And the men and 


| women who came to Madison saw in the 


schoolhouse an easy means of enabling the 
people to look after their own political 
affairs. 

Some saw the schoolhouse as a lifelong 
university, where men and women could 
continue studies they never had a chance 
to pursue. It would be a democratic uni- 
versity, in which all kinds of educational 
work would be carried on. This is already 
being done in the city of New York, where 
more than a million people attended the 
lectures given by the Board of Education 
during the winter of 1910-11. Seven hun- 
dred lecturers addressed fifty-four hundred 
audiences during the winter. 


The Real Hunger of the Poor 


Wisconsin has started such a university 
in the public schools. It has nearly five 
thousand students enrolled, and employs 
eighty-seven professors and instructors. 
Professors from the university are sent into 
every county to conduct serious university 
work. Correspondence classes are offered, 
in which students get university credits. 
There are shop classes in the factories in 
mechanics, electricity and engineering, as 
well as agricultural courses for farmers. 
Some day we shall be able to go to college 
all our lives—and without leaving our own 
ward or county. 

There were farmers at the conference 
who saw great possibilities in the school 
center. It would relieve the loneliness of 
the farm and check the stream of boys 
and girls to the city. Instead of the old- 
fashioned spelling bee there would be lec- 
tures, singing classes, dances, debates. 
Fairs and festivals could be held. In the 
enlarged schoolhouse the Government could 
maintain stations for testing seeds, soil and 
milk. Here the codperative store could be 
located. There is no reason why the 
country school should not be a town hall, 
a people’s club, an agricultural experiment 
station anda branch of thestate university, 
all under one roof. 

Only those who know the tenement and 
the boarding house understand the hunger 
for companionship in a great city—a hunger 
for the most part unsatisfied. The monot- 
ony of the day’s work fills the saloon and 
the dance-hall with young and old, whose 
lives would be barren indeed were it not 
for these commercialized places cf amuse- 
ment. Jane Addams, who perhaps better 
than any one else knows this hunger of the 
poor, says: 

“Huge dance-halls are opened, to which 
hundreds of young people are attracted, 
many of whom stand wistfully outside of a 
roped circle, for it requires five cents to 
procure within it for five minutes the sense 
of allurement and intoxication which is 
sold in lieu of innocent pleasure. We see 
thousands of girls walking up and down 
the streets on a pleasant evening, with no 
chance to catch a sight of pleasure even 
through a lighted window, save as those 


Use this treatment 
just before dressing. 
See what fresh, vivid 
coloring it gives you. 


The New 
Facial Treat 


The following is the most 
facial treatment you could u 
even than massage: 


Just before retiring, wash your face with pl 

of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and hot wat 
Rub its lather in. After this, rinse in wat 
then in cold, water. Then rub your 
five minutes with a lump of ice. F 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores, conta 
erties which are helpful tothe skin. Rubbing in th 
brings the blood to the face, stimulates the muscular fi 
softens the skin, It causes the skin to become moré 


The ice gives all of the good, and none of the bad 
of a massage. * 

This treatment keeps your skin perfectly clean « 
supplied with pure blood, so that it clears, colors an 
ishes itself. 1f continued every night for a week 
you actually can see the difference it makes, 

Woodbury’s costs 25c a cake. No one hesitate 
price after their first cake. fl 


For 4c, we will send a sample cake. For 10e, : 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and | 
For 50c, acopy of the Woodbury Book and sample 
Woodbury preparations. Write today to The. 
SFergens Co., 2603 Spring Grove Avenue, eS id 


Woodbury’s Facial s 
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WEAR Ss ; 
LIKE “SIXTY, 


because we ave putting the greatest value Fi 
Hosiery ever known. Permanent silky lustre 
bility—exact sizes. Our Perfect-Process pr 
SJuzzing or shrinking. Men's, Women's, Chi 
pair. Dealers or direct. Notaseme Hosiery C 


A perfect collar for the busy man—Linen sty! 
appearance, and no laundry bills. At dea 
| Free on request. The Arlington Co., 725 


reciated 
PPe Candy" 


Here is shown the 


rf 


INNOVATION SWEETS | 


kage. As the title suggests, 

| this Johnston product is an inno- 

vation in candy. Each piece is 
a happy surprise. 


CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


jwiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
f Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
~ Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
The Quintette 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
‘we will send any of the above 80c or 
| $1.00 packages, express prepaid, upon 
/receipt of stamps or money order. 
| The better dealers every- 
where sell Johnston's. 


By: 
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7 e 
nuine Panama Hats 
> <> Fine quality genuine 
eeE- s Pagama. losely 
; , beautifully 


w 
finished, and bleached; 
trimmed with silk band 
and leather sweat-band, 
featherweight, cool 
and dressy. You 
may pay more 
but you cannot 
get more. We 
import our hats 
direct—saving you 
two profits. Styles 
as above or telescope, 


5 wg 
Lady’s Panama 
Large shape, brims 414 
inches up to 6 inches; 
fine quality gen- 
uine Panama— 
beautiful white 
bleach. This 
hat has no 
superior for 
the money. 
Sent express 
prepaid upon 
receipt of 
$10.00. Money 
refunded if not as 
represented. 


N HAT CO., Dept. A 


Going 
Fishing? 


Want to know where, when and 
how to get your creel full of big 
ones? This month's number of the 


National Sports- 
man Magazine 


-is full of good tips by sportsmen who 
know from actual experience the best 
_ places, the best time, and the best 
way to catch fish. Sent to any 

address, postage prepaid, on re- 
me ceipt of 10c in stamps or coin. 
“= National Sportsman 
73 Federal St., Boston 


, 


,/ HOUSTO 
tama Hat Ki 
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lurid places provide it. .Apparently the 
modern city sees in these girls only two 
possibilities, both of them commercial— 
first, a chance to utilize by day their new 
and tender labor in its factories and shops; 
and then another chance in the evening to 
extract from their petty wages by pandering 
to their love of pleasure. 

“One of the most pathetie sights in the 
publie dance-halls of Chicago is the number 
of young men, obviously honest young 
fellows from the country, who stand about 
vainly hoping to make the acquaintance of 
some ‘nice’ girl. They look eagerly up and 
down the rows of girls, many of whom are 
drawn to the hall by the same keen desire 
for pleasure and social intercourse which 
the lonely young men themselves feel.’ 

_ Last winter, in Milwaukee, dances were 
given every Saturday evening in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium. The music was the best 
that could be obtained. Over four thou- 
sand people came regularly to the dances, 
which were clean, orderly and the red letter 
day of the week to thousands. 

There was some protest from the churches. 
The mayor of Milwaukee met the objectors 
and said: 

“While you are arguing over theories our 
boys and girls are going wrong!” 

“What would you do about it?” the 
objectors inquired. 

“We have got to compete with the devil,”’ 
was the answer. 

And why should we not use the school- 
houses as people’s theaters? Why not de- 
velop the undiscovered talent now lost to 
the society by the organization of neigh- 
borhood dramatic societies, with orchestras, 
singing and musical clubs? Some day we 
shall provide such opportunities as part of a 
well-ordered community life. Thecountries 
of Europe subsidize the theater; the cities 
maintain orchestras and military bands. 
In Germany, France and Italy the drama 
and music are supported by the city, just 
as are the police and fire departments. We 
spend tens of millions on the theater and 
much of its influence is bad. Next to the 
school and the press the drama is our great- 
est educational influence. And just a little 
added to the school budget would open up 
opportunities for pleasure that would yield 
dividends in artists, dramatists and musi- 
cians—even aside from the happiness it 
would give. 


A Comprehensive Clubhouse 


Some years ago Mark Twain aided in 
organizing the Educational Theater, in the 
East Side of New York. It had the support 
of many educators and artists. Miss Alice 
Minnie Herts trained the neighborhood 
talent, and her troupe of East Side artists 
gave performances in New York, Boston 
and other cities. The schoolhouse was the 
theater and the boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood were the actors. Only good plays 
were presented. There was an orchestra; 
there were classes in dramatics and in story 
telling. Over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children and fifty thousand adults 
saw the productions and as many more 
were turned away. Eighty-five per cent of 
the performers were clerks, stenographers, 
working girls and women. After witness- 
ing one of the plays, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, said: 

“Here is this tremendous power over 
children and over fathers and mothers that 
ought to be utilized for their good. It is 
true that the dramatic instinct is very 
general and it can be used to put into the 
hearts and minds of children and adults all 
sorts of noble and influential thoughts; and 
that is the use that ought to be made of it. 
Think what it is for any child of ten or 
sixteen to learn by heart a great play of 
Shakspere or some other noble author! I 
have seen it among the children of my own 
family.” 

School experts say that out of every thou- 
sand children at least two are probably 
geniuses, while fifty have talents that would 
enrich the world. The genius of the poor 
is mostly lost to us because the schools 
press all children into the same mold; but 
when we open up the schoolhouse, as we 
now open up the back lots to the budding 
baseball professionals, we shall begin to 
produce talent and genius as never before. 

The schoolhouse can readily be made the 
most alluring club in the city. The saloon 
and the theater will have difficulty in com- 
peting with it. When the school-center 
idea is fully developed then the school will 
be democracy’s center, the people’s forum — 
the place where we go on all kinds of occa- 
sions. And the dreamers out at Madison 
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HE UNDERFEED does more than pay for itself — it 
makes money for its owner by effecting, for practically 


If you are in the market for a furnace or boiler, write 
for FREE Underfeed Booklet. 
The economy and efficiency of Underfeed heating 


are easily explained. 


no 
Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 
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UI 


Coal is fed from below. 
Fire is on top and sides, in 
direct contact with the 
most effective radiating 
surfaces. In top feed fur- 
naces the reverse is true— 
fresh coal blankets the fire, 
eth 3 causing alternating chill 

— and overheat, discomfort 
Underfeed Boiler and coal waste. In the 

Underfeed, smoke and gases 
pass up through the fire, are consumed and 
make more heat. The Underfeed insures perfect 
combustion—the utilizing of all heating elements. 
No smoke, no soot, no clinkers and but few ashes. 
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Property Owners — 


Heating plans prepared for you 
by our Engineering Department 
and estimate of cost are FREE. 
Write today for particulars. 


To all who write we send fac- Name 


lerfee 


Cheap slack soft coal and pea 


and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal yield in the 
Underfeed more heat, cleaner heat and more even heat 
than highest priced coal burned in other heaters. 


illiamson 


FURNACES 
BOILERS 


Ralph Reiman, 932 Saville Ave., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., wrote April 4, 1912:—‘‘ The Underfeed 
furnace installed in my seven room house four 
years ago has proved to be the best investment 
I ever made. It has more than paid for itself 
in coal bills saved. At the first stroke of the 
lever the furnace responds by giving off an in- 
tense heat which is a great advantage over the 
top feed kind, wherein you have to wait for fresh 
coal added on top of the fire to burn through 
before getting results.’’ 


If you are about to build; if your furnace or boiler is unsatisfactory; if you 
still depend on stoves or grates — write for FREE furnace or boiler booklet. 


peck. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 


DEALERS — Our 1912 Proposition Is A Winner—Write For It 
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prex-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 
Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. cE— 


UNDERFEE 


Send me—FREE 


Furnace Booklet____ 
Boiler Booklet 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


oe Street. 


simile testimonials which prove 
Postoffice_ 


State 


the unequalled advantages of 
the Underfeed. 
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Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 
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“Pelouze” Electric Iron 


Has Heat Control At 
Finger Tip 


No need to reach up to the chande- 
lier switch—nor disconnect the cord 
at iron. Heats quickly—about 
half usual time. Has hot point 
and edges—no extra stand re- 
quired — saves constant lifting— 
consumes less current than 
other irons. 4 or 6} Ib. size $5. 


You Can’t Burn Your Hair 
with a Pelouze Electric Curling Iron. 
Handle revolves. Cord can't kink. 
Shield is removable. No flame, no 
danger from fire. Cost of current 
less than one- 
third cost of 7 
alcohollamp. Iron al- ‘ 
ways bright and clean. Complete with nickel plated stand, 
$3.50. If your dealer hasn't Pelouze electric devices, we 
will send you name of nearest dealer. Write for booklet. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO., 232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Never gets too hot. 


66 b 99 Send a postal fora free 
Sportsman’s Dope”? S570 2.59st@l fora free 
“‘dope”’ on baseball, tennis, basket ball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, fishing, gunning, camping, etc. 
H.H. MICHAELSON, 917 Broadway Brooklyn N. Y. City 


Our monthly payment plan makes it easy for 
anyone to have the best heating system made. 


JAHANT ort FURNACE 


Saves one-half on your fuel bills; gives plenty of heat 
and thorough satisfaction. Every Jahant Furnace is 
sold with a strong ‘‘Guaranty Bond”’ that 
allows 365 Days Trial. You can install § 
theJahant Down-Draft Furnace your- £& 
fy} self. We send complete outfit—fur- 
nace pipes, registers, etc., with special 
plans, full directions and necessary 
tools for installing. 
We pay freight. Send for Free Book 


The Jahant Heating Co. 
80 Mill St., Akron, 0. 


. 
Chewing Gum ::-:: 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 


Sell to dealersin yourtown. Beour 
Clean, profitable business 


Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


ee. $779 


This is one of 100 Designs, 


Price includes all lum- 
ber cut to fit, hardware, 
glass, doors, windows, 
shingles, paint, nails, 
plaster-board, etc. No 
skilled labor required. 
One hundred designs. 
Prices from $125 up. 
Quick shipment. Guar- 
anty Gold Bond behind 
every sale. Save near- 
ly half on usual 
cost. Investigate. 
Send stamps for 
catalog W-6. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Test of Quality 


is the price you can get for your car 


after years of use. 


The demand for 


Stevens-Duryea used cars at high prices 


is always greater than the supply. 


reasons why are: 


The 


More power delivered to the rear wheels. 
Greater comfort of passengers. 
Less strain on mechanism. 


Less wear on tires. 


The mechanical design is years ahead. 


Your Stevens-Duryea stays new. 


Our Catalogue and Individuality Book make this entirely clear 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 


««Pioneer Builders of American Sixes’’ 


Model AA, Six-cylinder 
Seven-passenger 
Touring Car 
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MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer’s, or send 10c for a 2 oz. trial bottle. 
THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


a 


Dept. G 


For a Pair of Famous 


2 5. C Tred-Ezy Slippers 


Most comfortable bath arid house slipper for Men 
and Women. All sizes. Flexible leather sole. |§ 
\. Uppers neat, strong and durable. Colors, 
Tan, Red, Green and White. Sent any- 
~. where, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
\\ State size and color. Order now, 


SHINN MFG. CO., Paducah, Ky. 


— 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick” 


Two million men have thrashed out 
this underwear question—and settled on 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


Among them they have tried and discarded 
every other kind and make of underwear. 
Roxford is the s/aple old-fashioned bal- 
briggan idea in the modern styles —soft, 

easy-fitting — 
Ten styles for Men and Boys—50c., 75c. and 


$1.00 a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 
Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 
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said the schoolhouse should be a kind of 
city hall—a big club; it should be built for 
many activities now scattered under many 
roofs or not housed at all. It is the natural 
place for the branch library and reading 
room. 

The workingman cannot travel to the 
central library in the evening—he is too 
tired and he cannot afford the carfare; but 
a thousand little messengers who travel to 
and from the schools each day can bring 
the library to the home. They can carry 
the books to the father and mother, who 
make selections from printed slips. 

Professor John R. Commons, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, says the schoolhouse 
should contain public-employment bureaus 
which will take the place of the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. Theschoolhouse 
is the natural place for labor exchanges, 
such as they have in Germany and Great 
Britain, and as are now being established 
in Wisconsin. Here manless jobs and job- 
less men will meet; here the problem of 
demand and supply will be studied. The 
school exchange will be in touch with the 
central office, which will be a clearing house 
for the whole city. 

Other men said the school should be the 
local health office, with a medical and den- 
tal dispensary for the neighborhood. From 
the schools nurses will follow the children 
to their homes. Here the pure-milk depots 
will be located, while the gymnasium in- 
structor will be the health officer of the 
neighborhood. ‘Through the schoolhouse 
health administration will become a part 
of the daily curriculum of life. 

Branches of the city art gallery will 
travel from one school to another, just as 
traveling libraries are now sent out by 
many states. Knowledge of art will be 
democratized and appreciation of the beau- 
Soe become the common possession 
of all. 

The voter will come to the schoolhouse 
to cast his ballot—instead of to the saloon, 
the barber shop or the stable. The school 
is the natural place for the ballot-box. 


The Acropolis of Democracy 


The architects also had dreams. They 
saw the schoolhouse as a means for ex- 
pressing the new spirit of democracy. They 
saw the spirit of America taking form in 
brick and stone, just as the religious fervor 
of the Middle Ages erected Gothic cathe- 
drals. The schoolhouse, they said, was the 
proper temple for the expression of Amer- 
ica’s ideals. And they described these 
people’s temples as located in parks, with 
provision for recreation, for play, for rest. 
There would be auditoriums for political 
gatherings, for lectures, concerts, the drama. 
Seats would be movable, so that the as- 
sembly hall could be used for receptions, 
banquets and dances. There would be a 
stage for orchestral, choral and dramatic 
performances. .There would be gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools, branch libraries and 
reading rooms. 

The basement would be given over to 
bowling, billiards and other play. There 
would be a restaurant where the children 
could get their noonday meal and where 
neighborhood dinners could be given. All 
these things would be provided without in 
any way interfering with the use of the 
building for school purposes—rather beauty 
and harmony would increase the effective- 
ness of education. The cheerless school- 
room would be sweetened with a home 
atmosphere. Barren walls would be covered 
with pictures and dreary hallways would 
be converted into restful corridors. 

There is nothing fantastic about these 
dreams. We are building private schools 
with many of these comforts. The Y. M. 
C. A. buildings are becoming secular in their 
activities as they are in their architecture. 
So are the social settlements. 

The schoolhouse is waiting for democ- 
racy—for the democracy that is fast finding 
its voice all over America. It will be the 
new town hall—the town hall that bred the 
spirit of the Revolution prior to the battle 
of Lexington. In the schoolhouse we shall 
breed the orators, statesmen and politicians 
of the future. From them will issue the 
musician and the artist. Out of it a new 
drama will spring. 

The schoolhouse will make culture, edu- 
cation and companionship lifelong things. 
In the revivified old red schoolhouse democ- 
racy has possibilities that no one has fully 
dreamed of. It will be democracy’s Acrop- 
olis! About it the life of the community 
will center as it centered about the Forum 
in ancient Rome. 
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Look for name 
in shoe 


Imperial 


e 4 
Light Enough 
and as cool as a shoe can b 
service considered. An ide 
shoe for warm weather. Mad 
of specially selected Tar 
#” Russia Calf—Imperial 
#* Quality. 

a Ask your shoeman for Florshei 
“Natural Shape’ shoes and oxfords, 


or send us your order and we wil 
have it filled by our nearest dealer 


A Special at $6.00 
Most Styles $5.00 — 


Write for illustrated loose 
leaf booklet containing 25 of 
the leading styles—it’s free, 


The Florsheim Shoe Comp any 


571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A 
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Hill’s Clothes Diya 


SIMPLE in cogstruction. Nothing to 
get out of or Made in two light 
parts— Reel-and Post. Reel folds up 
like an umbrella; locks automatically 
to post —cannot blow off. 

STRONG — Made of the best mate- 
rials. Malleable castings all galva- 
nized. Cannot rust out. Post, either 
wood painted or steel tube galvanized. 
Best cotton thread line. 
EFFECTIVE — Carries from 100 to ~ 
150 feet of line and takes up less than 
fourteen feet of your lawn when in 
use. Accommodates a whole wash. 
Every inch of line can be reached by - 
standing in one place. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If th 
not supply you we will. Send for illu, 
folder No. 1, and your dealer's name, 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 301 Park Avenue, Worcester, | 


Protect Your Car From 
Fire an 
Theft 


Have your own Garate: aves sure no one ist 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $3 
garagecharge. Save $50 to $100 costof building 


Edwards Fireproof Steel 


Shipped complete, f. o. b, Cincinnati, on receipt 
Blue prints and simple directions come with h 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet lo 
high. Ample room for largest car and ; 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. - Loel 
curely. An artistic structure any owner will b 
Booklet, with full description and illustratic 
request, 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston Ave, ( 
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andsome book shows you all the uses of Bishop- 
d—the most remarkable wall material of 
ity. . 
| ric Wall Board takes the place of lath and 
jadis far better. It comes in sheets 4x 4 feet, 
i to apply to the studding. Any person who can 
jis can put it on. It is ready at once for any 
} €coration—paper, paint, burlap, mission panel- 
| Book shows most beautiful cottages, mansions, 
of homes, as well as business buildings, schools, 
hed in Bishopric Wall Board. 
2s a month’s time in building. It is sound- 
| nisture-proof, frost-proof, heat-proof, rat-proof 
t esisting. 
Htic Wall Board is toughened asphalt, finished 
cardboard on one side and stiffened by imbedded 
fie other. 
he Wall Board Korner sane, 
fs flat, rigid and } sss ’ 
falforever. This is ‘« 
t is the only Wall «== 
de with Soe It can- ‘guesses 
twist, swell or sag. = ORR 
tw book suggests many Ss 
mproving your home orany 
ding at the least cost. Send 
y. Dealers, send for attract- 
sition. Address 


; Showing 
Construction of 
Bishopric Wall Board 


tstic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co. 


(S1) 


| 36 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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at Bands 


New Suitings are full of 
or—soare shirts, ties and 
lsiery. “Blazer” coats 
| coming in again. 
Make your hat match up. 
fret a Wick Fancy Hat 
ind—fasten it on with the 
tle hooks.” 

ind be sure it’s a Wick 
ad (with the Wick Label 
iched), if you want the good 
te and the correct colors. 
d0d hatters and haberdashers 
Supply you the Wick Bands. 
ours cannot—write us direct. 
{ us what colors you want and 
ose 50 cents for each Band. 

‘ecial Club and Fraternity Bands 


™ made to order 


‘Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
3 7 Market Street Philadelphia 
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IEALTH MERRY-GO:ROUND: 
Keeps Children healthy 


never tire of the Health Merry-go- 

ives them healthful out-door amuse- 

ne—fresh air and exercise that de- 

muscles. 

is strongly built of seasoned hardwood, 

ironand steel andisre- 

. » @ pairproof. Itisanor- 

¥ . nament to the lawn. 

Every machine guaran- 

teed. Senton Free 

trial. Money refund- 

edifnotsatisfactory. 
Health Merry-go-Round Co. 

Dept. 215, Quincy, Ill., U.S.A. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
CASES 


(Continued from Page 19) 


In one case a sheet of music was found on 
which were stains, and Uhlenhuth was able 
to name exactly the animal from which 
the blood had come. 

A man was tried at Treves for murder. 
On his shirt, trousers and stockings were 
found stains that he testified were caused 
by his being in a cow house where one of the 
cows had wrenched off her horn. This story 
was supported by the evidence of another 
witness, but Uhlenhuth by this test was 
able to show, first that the stains were of 


not bovine. 
In another case a man was accused of 


having shot and robbed a wagoner. He 
alleged that the stains on his clothing were 
due to the drippings from some meat that 
he had bought, but Uhlenhuth showed that 
they were human blood stains. 

As by a sort of magic the scientist is now 
able to solve the mystery of these criminal 


| human blood, and second that they were | 


defenses. Often where there were stains of | 


various origins mingled, the biologists by 
this test have been able to identify each so 


that the criminal cannot escape by resort- | 


ing to a confusion of sources. 


DeWillebois, Jr., reports an extraordi- | 


hak case. Aman had stabbed another at a 
air. 
had acted in self-defense and that his oppo- 
nent had been stabbed in the struggle with 
his own knife, which he had drawn. The 
accused man admitted that he owned a 
dagger, but this could not be found. He 
stated that he had thrown away his assail- 


ant’s knife, but this was found in a chest | & 
in the dead man’s house, and on it were | 
found stains which the widow stated were | 


due to her husband having used it to clean | 


fish. The experts tested these stains with 
solutions of stains made from the blood of 
the four kinds of fish that the woman had 
named, and they demonstrated that her 
story was not true. They then tested the 
stains for human blood and found that 
they were in fact human blood. 


Psychological Methods 


The novelist who now resorts to Studies 
in Scarlet must construct a more compli- 
cated germinal idea than the one taken by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich in The Stillwater 
Tragedy. It was true that Mr. Aldrich, fol- 
lowing the sound advice of Aristotle, used 
the facts in the Hungerford murders as a piv- 
otal incident in hisromance. But it would 
not today serve Mr. Aldrich’s adroit villain 
to paint over the blood stains with red lead 
as the criminal did in the Hungerford mur- 
ders. The antiserum tests would discover 
the real stain under the paint, and Mr. 
Aldrich would never have got his villain to 
the dramatic point where by accident it was 
shown that the barrel he had painted, and 
from which he declared that he had received 
the paint marks on his clothing, was in fact 
painted blue. In reality, the scientist has 
now got the criminal into a corner from 
which he cannot escape by any subterfuge 
if he bear upon him the least vestige of 
these telltale stains. 


While one is giving due honor to the pains- 
taking scientist for the aid he has rendered 
to the law courts, it is only fair to point out 
that certain devices of pseudo-scientific 
origin suggested for use in the trial of crim- 
inals are fanciful and useless; as, for in- 
stance, the plan of putting to the prisoner 
a series of questions based upon the associa- 
tion of ideas. The theory is that the pris- 
oner, if guilty, will strive to reply with some 
word not associated with the real facts in 
the crime, or that he will take a longer time 
to construct an answer that will not incrim- 
inate him if he be guilty. The following 
extract from the works of a professor of 
psychology will illustrate: 

“He (the prisoner) has perhaps slain a 
woman in her room, and yet protests that 
he has never been in her house. By the side 
of her body was a cage with a canary bird. 
I therefore mix into my list of words also 
‘bird.’ His mind is full of the gruesome 
memory of his heinous deed. The word 


On being arrested he stated that he | 


‘bird,’ therefore, at once awakens the asso- | 
ciation ‘canary bird’ in his consciousness; | 


yet he is immediately aware that this would 
be suspicious, and he succeeds, before the 
dangerous word comes to his lips, in substi- 
tuting the harmless word ‘sparrow.’ Yet 
my next word, or perhaps my second or 


| with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable 


| ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping out 
with a damp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice bills, 


} 
| 
| 


_ to cut down ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
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po 
AVE you ever returned from a trip to find that your /& 
photographs, taken with great care and expense, didn’t ull 


““come out’’? 


Have you ever made two or three exposures of the same 
subject to make sure of getting one good picture? 


Here are three simple rules for avoiding these disappoint- 
ments—and for making amateur photography easy and 
reasonably certain. First—get 


The Superb 
Ansco 


| It is the camera of professional 
quality, made by the makers 
-_ of 98 per cent of all the 
' professional cameras 
/ made in this country 
for 60 years. Yet it is 
so simple in operation 
and adjustment that the 
| veriest tyro can get fine results 
| | with it. And so well made that 
‘it is elegant as well as practical. 


ie 
f 
| 


_ Second—load it with Ansco Film, 
unsurpassed for sharp detail and 
full color value. 


| Third—print on Cyko Paper, 
the prize winner at all photo- 
graphic contests. A paper of 
rich, soft quality, easily manip- 
ulated by amateurs and highly 
appreciated by professionals. 
| Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, 

i from $2 to $55, are shown in our 

: catalog, “The Settled Fact.” El- 
' bert Hubbard has published a 
i preachment, “Snapshots and Edu- 


cation.” We shall be glad to send 
| both to you. 


ANSCO COMPANY, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


e Shake Into Your Shoes 


_ Extra-Capacit 
Wardrobe oe 
Trunk "== 


i 


Here’s the Original scientifically 
constructed wardrobe trunk—a 
wonderfully builtextra-capacity 
“*Berth-High"’ Steamer Wardrobe 
Trunk. Abolishes excess bag- 
gage —reduces clothes 
pressing bills—affordsreal 
home luxury en-route. 


Hartmann 
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io 

Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic Lertihigh, eee op eee 

. 7 ane NCH Stzeé 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle F. ; ay she 
sensitive about the size of your This trunk simplifies travel. It is doubtless the only 
trunk in the world that utilizes every cubic inch of space. 
shoes? Many Bere Weak: shoes Extremely light. Yet, due to scientific arrangement of 
a size smaller by Ss aking Allen’s patentecl hangers, drawers and other useful compartments, 
Foot=Ease into them. Just the the ‘‘Berth-High’’ has almost twice the capacity of any 
thing for Aching, hot feet and for other wardrobe trunk we know of same size. It is splen- 
Bey ane ta New Shocsall you have hess cold collet etclninices Tbe ne. 
Hf ’, eavy cold ollec e rir ngs. n (3) dur- 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen's ance, economy and hard service. Guaranteed in every 


Foot=Ease gives instant relief. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 


respect, The Universal favorite—over 10,000 in use. 
20 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Fully described in handsome booklet, 
for the asking. Write for it today, 
THE HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 
203 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
602 American Woolen Bldg., New York 


Yours 


“Ina pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.”” 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


Gh*' Monroe’ 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 


A Snow- White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places 
for dirt, odors, decaying food and danger- 
ous microbes found in other refrigerators. 


SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
ON HOME REFRIGERATION, It tells you how 
to keep your food sweet and wholesome —how 


refrigerator, Every housewife and home owner should have one. 
It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ‘‘ MONROE."’ The one refrigerator 
snow-white porcelain 


food waste and repairs. The ‘‘ MONROE” is sold at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. 
We pay the freight and guarantee ‘‘full satisfaction or 
money back.’’ LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS IF DESIRED. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 9, Lockland, Ohio 


Sold Direct 


THE SATURDAY 


As a Mouth Wash 


IOXOGEN cleanses the teeth and gums 
by destroying the germs that thrive in, 

the mouth. 
Its foaming action continues until there is 
hygienic cleanliness of the mouth and teeth. 


{It finds its way to spots the brush cannot 
reach. 

There is no grit in it to wear and cut the 
enamel. 

Used regularly, night and morning, it isa 
preventive of sore throat, and is a protection 
against other illnesses that are caused by dis- 
ease germs which enter the system through 
the mouth. 

It purifies the breath, 
preciated by smokers. 


too,—a quality ap- 


Dioxogen is a germicide—a 
germ destroyer —not merely 
an antiseptic. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, too. 


Three Sizes: Small (514 oz.) 
25c. Medium (1024 oz.) 50c. 
Large (20 oz.) 75c. 
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third next, is ‘color,’ and his prompt asso- 
ciation is ‘yellow’; the canary bird is still in 
his mind and shows its betraying influence.” 

Now it is perfectly evident that such a 
test is not only useless but dangerous, be- 
cause an innocent man being put to such a 
test and knowing its object would make the 
same effort to avoid incriminating answers 
that a guilty man would make under like 
circumstances. 

Like this test are certain devices sug- 


' gested by similar authorities for indicating 


guilt. The theory is that the emotion of 
the prisoner may be shown by a mechanical 
device, and such devices called the auto- 
matograph, the sphygmograph and the ple- 


j | thysmograph have been urged. But again, 


even if such devices were mechanically 


_effective they would be dangerous and use- 


less, because, as every one knows who has 
anything to do with criminal trials, the 
innocent manifest as much emotion when 
they are charged with crimes as do those who 
are guilty. 

It is clear that such suggestions are of 
impractical academic origin and never 
could have occurred to anybody who was 
concerned in the practical administration 
of justice. The machinery for the trial of 
criminal causes must be strong, practical 
and capable of enduring rough usage, like 
the parts of an army weapon; and like such 
a weapon to a certain extent it must be fool- 
proof. The disposition of a citizen’s life 


| or liberty cannot be made to turn upon the 


results of psychological tricks or mechan- 
ical devices that he does not understand. 
The whole system of justice is based upon 
thesimple idea that the citizen charged with 
a crime shall have the charge definitely 


| made by the state, shall be entitled to hear 
| the evidence offered against him and to 


present his own evidence, and shall take the 
opinion of a jury upon that as to whether 


_ or not he is guilty. The experience of the 


English-speaking people from time imme- 
morial and in innumerable cases has dem- 
onstrated that this is the safest form of 
procedure, and it ought not to be rendered 
ineffective by the introduction of fanciful 
academic devices. 

We have seen how all the vagaries of 
chance are against the criminal agent. And 
now we see how science is against him. 
Wherefore is it that all sources of hu- 
man knowledge move as under a common 


| impulse for his ruin, as though there ex- 
| isted a fated necessity to establish justice? 


Tyndall said: 

“ Having reached the very rim of physics, 
a mighty mystery looms before us.’ 

And he was surely right. It cannot mat- 
ter how we theorize upon that mystery. 
One may believe that man is a spirit with 
an immortal destiny, or he may believe 
that he is a bacillus germinated in the cul- 
tures of decaying planets, or he may believe 
that man is a speck of some cosmic con- 
sciousness entangled for an instant in a 
grain of matter, like a portion of air en- 
cased in a film of water—bubbles below a 
fall—or he may decline the question, or he 
may believe what Tweedledum told Alice, 
that we are only things in the Red King’s 
dream. No matter what he believes, when 
he has examined the whole record upon 
these criminal cases he will find it difficult 
to dissent from the conclusion of Matthew 
Arnold, that there is abroad in the universe 
“a power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh and last in 
a new series of papers by Mr. Post. The author 
wishes us to state that he is indebted to Suther- 
land on Blood Stains for the foreign cases cited 
and for copious data, 


The Lust for Land 


S AN example of sheer ability prevail- 
ing over the hardest handicaps, the 
Portuguese farmers of the Pacific Coast 
present a most inspiring and profitable 
study. The lust for land is stronger in 
these island-born, seafaring folk from the 
Azores than in any other people. Probably 
the Portuguese has greater faith in the soil 
than has the man of any other race. He 
does not hesitate in his quest for a foothold 
on the land; he does not stop to read 
volumes of agricultural literature and then 
postpone ‘‘making the break”’ to soil until 
he has added another year’s savings to his 
nestegg. If he has only fifty dollars saved, 
and the owner will accept it as part-payment 
on apiece of desirable land, your Portuguese 
will unhesitatingly make the payment. He 
feels that the land cannot fail him—and it 
seldom does! 
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THOROUGH, PRACTICAL TRAINING CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


niversity of Pittsburgh 


ESTABLISHED 1787 
School of Engineering —Operates under 


‘The College—Provides a liberal education 
and prepares for the various professions. All co-operative system, giving each student 
mentsthoroughly organized ; labora- practical work in some of the largest en- 
ies of modern design and completely gineering industries of the Pittsburgh dis- 
) equipped. Combined courses in the College trict, and the same amount of theoretical 
} and the Schools of Medicine and Lawwhere- work offered by other colleges. Students 
by the two degrees are secured in six years, are paid for their work. Courses in civil, 
mechanical, railway mechanical, electrical, 


: ° ; 
School of Economics—Practical courses chemical and sanitary engineering. Science 
| pre} for business careers; for consular : ,and. r 

ae foreign trade positions; for philan- and engineering degrees, 

thropic and settlement work. Broad train- 
ing for citizenship. Six year combined 
course with Law School giving both de- 
, . Courses in Journalism. Evening 
School Courses, 


School of Education—The co-operative 
principle is applied in this school. Students 
serve as teachers in the public schools under 
carefulsupervirion. The services of gradu- 
ates are eagerly sought by educators who 
know the thorough and practical training 
given here, This course appeals partic- 
ularly to those who are ambitious to secure 
the higher places in the profession of teach- 
ing. Exceptional opportunities for training 
in playground work, music, art, domestic 
science and in agriculture. 


School of Dentistry—Exceptional ciini- 
eal facilities. Advanced technic work, 
Modern teaching methods. New building 
jon the University Campus. Complete 
}modern equipment. 


\School of Pharmacy—Two- and three- 
year courses leading to degrees of Graduate 
‘n Pharmacy, Doct 
) Pharmaceutical Chi 


SAMUEL BLACK McCORMICK, Chancellor 


School of Mines—Practical work in the 
mines and mills about Pittsburgh is an 
important part of the course at this Uni- 
versity. Remunerative work can be se- 
cured for undergraduates. Courses leading 
to degrees in Mining, Metallurgy, Ceram 
ics, Geology. Special training given men 
preparing to become managers of mines. 


School of Medicine—New buildingswith 
perfectly equipped laboratories. The clini 
cal advantages of a big city are of great 
assistance to students. 


School of Law —Three-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Laws. Special 
courses for those who are not candidates 
for a degree. 


Graduate School—Courses in arts and 
sciences leading to degrees of Master of 
Arts, .Master of Science, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


School of Astronomy—(Allegheny Ob- 
servatory) —Courses in Astronomy and As- 
trophysics; Frank Schleisinger, Director; 
John A. Brashear, Special Lecturer, 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The University of Pittsburgh is located in the most attractive section ofthe city. It overlooks Schenley Park and Carnegie 
Institute. New Buildings, new Equipment and a splendid new Gymnasium and Athletic Field. Campus of 43 acres, 


In Pittsburgh, “the Workshop of the World,” 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING SCHOOL OF MINES 


or in Pharmacy, and 
emist. Established 187P, 


courses under expert chemists, working on industrial problems under 
Professor R. K. Duncan in the Department of Industrial Chemical 
Research. The presence of twenty-five specialists in this Department 
gives students of the University remarkable opportunities in the 
study of chemistry. 

In the School of Economics active co-operation with the business 
organizations and business establishments of Pittsburgh affords every 
opportunity for practical study aiid work. Students in the School of 

ucation are given the opportunity of teaching in public schools. 

Thorough, practical training is the keynote of the entire system. 


S. B. LINHART, Secretary of the University 


Grant Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ered 


to_ students which cannot be had anywhere else. In the 
of Engineering the students work in the engi ing i i 
Pittsburgh district. They secure remunerative employment dur- 
ng their course. In this district more than six hundred engineering 
raduates are employed each year. This University has never been 
ble to fill all the positions offered for its graduates. 
_ Students in the School of Mines have the unequalled opportunities 
/orpractical study in the great mining industries surrounding Pittsburgh. 
In Chemistry students may take undergraduate and graduate 


jummer Term of ten weeks begins June 24th, 
Yall Term begins September 26th, 1912. 


Write for Bulletin and for Special Information 
regarding the Schools which most interest you. 


NOUNG men and women, here 
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for you to study dentistry at an 
extremely moderate cost for 
tuition and living expenses. The 
course is three years. The 
faculty able and experienced. 
Clinical facilities unexcelled. 


INDIANA DENTAL 
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| Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 


to Equip Themselves to Teach 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


New term opens Aug. 30,1912. One-yearcourse in Music, 
Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training, Manual Training. We make a specialty of 
training students to teach special branches. For 22 
years we have been placing graduates in paying 
positions. For information, address The Secretary 


Thomas Normal Training School, 2750 W. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. | | 


ELECTRICITY in One Year | 


A thorough, scientific course. Ev- 
erydetailtaught. Actualconstruc- 
tion, installation and testing. 20 
years’ reputation. Write for illus- | 
trated catalog. Opens Sept. 25th. 


\ BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 
rh 75 Takoma Avenue, Washington,D.C. | 
| Bedfo 


rd Textile School | 


4d, Mass. Thorough preparation in art of cotton 
fire and allied industries. Two and three year 
s Graduates hold many responsible and lucrative 
4 im textile and allied industries. 


ress WILLIAM E. HATCH, President and Manager. 
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OOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


An engineering institute of the highest 
rank, in the heart of the progressive 
South. 1050 feet above sea level. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. Two Year Course and Summer 
Course. Physical Education and Playground Work, 
Unusual opportunity for self-support while study ing. Two 
$100 scholarships for high school graduates. Summer 
School June 30 to August 25. Summer faculty of specialists, 


Address for booklet. WM. W. HASTINGS, Dean. 


New Hospital, new Engi- 
M.C. A. Building, costing $75,000.00, 

The demand for the School’s graduates is much greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. For illustrated catalog, address 


Det.K K.G. MATHESON, LL.D., President 


NEW-YORK, New-York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 12°" 2° 0? 


* portunities in 
| Medicine, especially Homeopathic Medicine, Send for 


Catalogue M. New YorK HoM@OPATHICM EDICAL COLLEGE 
AND FLOWER HOSPITAL, Royal S. Copeland, A.M. , M.D., Dean. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Law Froebel Kindergarten Training School 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


A broad education, a profession or livelihood and 
a preparation for domestic life. No failures. 
MARY E. LAW, M.D., Principal, 2331 Ashland Avenue. 


HA, Angola, 310 So. Darling St. 
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UNCY HALL SCHOOL 
8 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 

i'd 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
| \ssachusetts Institute of Technology 
Scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 

; A Department of | 

rd Dental School Harvard University | 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Modern equipment. 


QUICK, THOROUGH 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


A_ complete college course in two years, 
Time and money saved. Taught by gradu- 
ate engineers. Practice on apparatus and 
machines—construction, operation and re- 
pair. Every branch of generation, trans- 
mission and application. Graduates in 
leading electric companies. New classes 
July and September. Write for details. 
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—— 


Troy, N.Y. 
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and Science 
Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical 


* course leading to degree, Doctor Dental 
Large clinic. Certifi- 
preparatory schools accepted. Catalog. 


Engineering 


‘IGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean 
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Me College of Dentistry 33350323 


advantages to students of Dentistry with its 
teulty, well-chosen corps of demonstrators, 
This college is noted for its large 


‘\ ddipment. 

ge and for its standing before State Boards. 

|. E.GRANT, D.D.S., Dean, 131 East Broadway. 
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York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
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g physical training and playground 
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COLLEGE OF LAW 


Two years’ course leading to the degree of 
LL.B.,and admissiontothe State and U.S. 
Courts. Fine law building,strong faculty 
of 15. Terms reasonable. Students may 
be self-supporting. Term begins Sept.18, 
912. For illustrated catalogue address 
Judge CHARLES R. EVANS, Box P, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
Two distinct schools — Day and Evening. Three 
years’ course leads to the degree of LL.B. Students 
may witness 20 courts in daily session. Law Library 
18,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting 
students should write for pamphlet describing our 
efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 90 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Army 
and Navy 


Preparatory 
School 


4110 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


(M.E.), 
and General Science (B.S.). Also Special Courses, 

Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Materials Testing Laboratories. 
_ For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets show- 
ing work of graduates and students and views of 
buildings and campus, apply to 


’ JOHN P. NUGENT, Registrar 


Electrical Engineering (E.E.) 


Prepares for any College 
Thoroughly prepares boys and 
young men for any college, 
scientific school or U.S. Military 
and Naval Academies. Beauti- 
fully located in the suburbs. 
Experienced faculty. . Limited 
number of students. Six build- 
ings. Allathletics. Gymnasium. 
Baseball, football, basketball 
and track teams. Certificates 
accepted at all universities, 
Catalogue on request, 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Oberlin, Ohio. Music in all its branches. Faculty of 36 
specialists. A four year high school course, or its equiva- 
lent, required before entering courses leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Music. Term opens Sept. 25th. Send for 
musical year book. CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director. 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 323 Maynard St. 
University School of Music A%!2**¢, vi 


ALBERT A, STANLEY, Director. 
300. voices, 
artists, 
recitals, 


Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
30 artist teachers, Choral union 
Symphony orchestra 50 pieces. Conce>ts by world's 
May Festival fourdays. Piano, vocal and violin historical 

Catalogue. Address CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary. 


4 For Youn, 
Hardin College and Conservatory ™%¥o 
Endowed. Preparatory. and Junior College. German- 
American Conservatory—German standards. Catalogue. 
JOHN W. MILLION, A.M., Pres., 1102 College Place, Mexico, Mo, 

a and Conservatory of Music for 
Christian College Young Women. 62nd year. Lo- 
cated in a ‘city whose business is education.” 20 college- 
trained instructors. 5 large buildings. Catalog. Mre. L.W. 


St. Clair-Moss, President, 710 College Place, Columbia, Miasourt. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


355 Boys from 45 States last session. 
United States. 


Largest Private Academy in the 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 


Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially health- 
ful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. 


Parental discipline. 


Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 


Fine, 


shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park, All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial sys- 
tem. Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-two years old. New $125,000 barracks, 


full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 


Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


° ‘The Military College of South Carolina 
Charleston, 8. C. 


Founded 1842, Anold and distinguished col- i 
ege. Ideal Southern location. Mild climate 
llows open air work all the year. Modern build- j 


Government rating, 
“Class A.’’ Full courses leading to B.S. and C.E, 
egrees. Minimum age for admission, 16 years. 
Catalogue. Address 


COL. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 


FI SH BURN E 
Sa School 


aN > Waynesboro, Virginia 


A home-like school with able in- 
structors and high standard of 
scholarship and morality. Per- 
sonal attention, one teacher to 
every 14 boys. Diploma admits 

™ to universities. Resultful military 
2\@ training. 33 years. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the Blue 
Ridge Mountains; altitude 1300 feet. 
Splendid campus; modern equipment. 
Rates moderate. Send for catalogue. 


Jas. A. Fishburne, A.B., Principal, Box 267 


Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School 


Lewisburg, W. Va. An up-to-date military boarding school 


for 75 boys. 
Delightful climate. Brick buildings. Athletic field. 


ates. 
Terms 


Large corps of instructors—all college gradu- 


$250. Catalogue. Address 
Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal. 


in choosing a school for your boy, you place character and 


scholar: 


ship foremost in your requirements, So do we in 


selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


An endowed school, splendidly equipped. Strongteachers, Unusual 
record in fitting boysforcollege. Locationninemiles from Princeton, 


a region unsurpassed ior health. 


nasium, 
Courses 


Rates $400 to $500. 


opens Si 


Sixty acres, athletic field, gym- 
swimmingpool. Laboratories, library, observatory, museum. 
in business and music. Summer camp in Maine woods. 
Lower school, boys 11 to 14. 47th year 


ept. 18th, 1912, Catalogue and booklets on applic: tion to 


R. W.SWETLAND,A.M., Principal, Box 6-0, Hightstown, N.J. 


“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 


highest 


college.” 


class, and admirably adapted to fitting boys for 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.S, Supreme Court. 


MONSON 4625 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. 
privilege. 

New Dormitories. 


An endowed school. 
Certificate 
Beautifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

Gymnasium. Resident Physical 


Director. Rate $250 to $300. Fund for students of proven worth. 
For catalogue and book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough college preparatory and courses leading to degrees. 


Individual instruction and personal care, 
Commandant U. S. Army Officer. 


Athletic 
Box 75, 


Selected class of boys. 
Modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
s. Write for catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, 
Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton). 


For Boys. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School f20 0.5; 


is studied and his work adapted to his needs. 
developed along positive lines. 
every American University. 


boys n 


OBERLIN, OHIO. Eighteen instructors. 


equipp 


New Gymnasium, new Library, new Chapel. 
$200 to $325. 


Character 

Known and indorsed by 
Broad business courses for 
ot intending to go to college. Write for catalog. 


Dept. 25, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Thoroughly 
ed to prepare for any college or scientific school. 
Expenses, 
Eightieth year begins September 25, 1912. 


l‘or catalogue apply to JOHN F. PECK, Principal, Box P. 


ge OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 302 


Location—A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 1,000 feet above sea level. 
bining homelike surroundings of cultured community with advantages of an art 


and music center. 


ing departments. 
of 8 to 14 years. 


nine boys. 


under intelligent supervision. 
History—Founded 1846. 


Organization—Faculty of college graduates. 4 
Lower school with special equipment and instructors for boys 


Advantages—Only recommended boys taken. 
Certificates admit to colleges. 
Athletics—Gymnasium. Athletic field. Swimming pool and bowling alleys. 


Among former students were President Benjamin Harrison, 
Bishop John M. Walden, Murat Halstead. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 
A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 22, College Hill, Ohio 


Verbeck Hall St. John’s School 


Saint John’s Summer Cavalry School 


Manlius Schools 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


ESIGNATED by the War Department as 
‘Distinguished Institution, 1904-05-06-07- 
08-09-10-11,”’ this being highest honor paid by 
. U.S. Government. Most successful application 
of military principle to preparation for college 
or business, because this high grade of military 
work is attractive and thoroughly stimulates 
and produces results in honor system, building 
of character and habits of study not attained in 
such degree by most military or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 


~ Kentucky Military Institute 


The School with a Winter Home in Florida 
Founded 1845. Permanent home in the Blue Grass 
Region of Kentucky; winter quarters on the east 
coast of Florida, erected at a cost of $60,000. At- 
tendance limited to 150. Class work equals that of 
thebest preparatory and engineeringschools. Special 
courses preparatory totechnical universities and for 
those going directly into business. New fireproof 
science building containing completely equipped 
shop and laboratories. Physical and chemical lab- 
oratories with very latest appliances. Fixed charges 
$450, including trip by special train of Pullman 
sleeping cars to Florida. For cataienuc address 


The President Lyndon, 
K.M.I Ky. 


Detroit Unies School 


Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 


The unusual success of this school has been won by the thor- 
oughness with which we prepare boys for college. We invite 
the cordial inspection of the records made by our graduates in 
24 colleges in the last 12 years. Your boy will get here not only 
an all-around development, but manual training to make him 
exact. Modern buildings, unexcelled dormitories, shops, labo- 
ratories, gymnasium, pool and athletic field. Exceptional fac- 
ulty. College certificate accepted. Address SECRETARY, 
46 Elmwood Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, for illustrated book. 


Benneyay aie Military 
College, “sste- 


51st year begins Nits ther 18th. 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, 


Chemistry, Arts. Also Preparatory 
Coursesof Study. Militaryinstruction 
includes Infantry, Artillery and Cay- 
alry, Our Aim—The development 
of character to secure greatest ef- 
ficiency. For catalogue, address 


Col. CHAS. E. HY ATT, President. 


Offers a thorough 
Mercersburg Academy ¢)(<3.2,noroush 
and moraltrainingforcollegeor business. Under Christian 
mastersfromthe great universities. Located in the Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of America. 
New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for catalog. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercershurg, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 


Montclair Academy 


Has a distinct personality and method. Col- 
lege or business preparation. Write for booklet *‘ Your Boy and 
Our School,’’ with direct message to all boys’ parents. 

Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 35 Walden Place. 


WILDMERE CAMP for Boys 


Inthe Maine Woods 13thyear. Canoeing, motor boating, 
mountaineering, alloutdoorsports. Coaching tripto White 
Manual training. Resident 
Tutoring. Booklet. 


Fine equipment. 


Mountains. New buildings. 
physician, physical director. 


IRVING R. Woopman, Ph.B., 215 W. 23rd St., N. Y. City. 
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ONE OF ESAU’S FABLES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“But, Mr. Flugel,’’ Elkan interrupted, 
“T did buy in Burgess Park.”’ 

“What!” Flugel shouted. 

“T say that I made a contract for a house 
out there this morning only,” Elkan said. 

For a few seconds it seemed as though 
Benjamin J. Flugel’s heirs-at-law would 
collect a substantial death benefit from the 
I. O. M. A., but the impending apoplexy 
was warded off by a tremendous burst of 
profanity. 

“Aber, Mr. Flugel,’’ Scheikowitz pro- 
tested, “Louis tells us only last Saturday, 
understand me, you told him that John- 
sonhurst you wouldn’t touch at all, on 
account such lowlifes like Rabiner and 
Pasinsky lives out there!” 

“TI know I told him that,” Flugel yelled; 
“because, if I would say I am going to buy 
out there, Stout goes to work and blabs it 
all over the place, and the first thing you 
know they would jump the price‘on me a 
few thousand dollars. He’s a dangerous 
feller, Louis is, Mr. Scheikowitz!”’ 

Elkan shrugged his shoulders. 

““That may be, Mr. Flugel,’”’ he said, “‘ but 
I signed the contract with Glaubmann for 
his house on Linden Boulevard—and that’s 
all there is to it!” 

Polatkin and Scheikowitz nodded 
melancholy unison. 

“Do you got the contract here?” Flugel 
asked; and Elkan picked up the document 
from his desk, where it had been placed by 
Goldstein. 

“You paid a fancy price for the house,” 
Flugel continued as he examined the 
agreement. 

“T took your partner’s advice, Mr. 
Flugel,’’ Elkan retorted. 

“Why, for eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, in Johnsonhurst,’’ Flugel con- 
tinued, “I could give you a palace already!” 

He scanned the various clauses of the 
contract with the critical eye of an experi- 
enced real-estate operator;' and before he 
had completed his examination the elevator 
door again creaked open. 

“Ts Glaubmann gone?” cried a voice 
from the interior of the car, and the next 
moment Max Kovner alighted. 

Flugel looked up from the contract. 

“Hello, Kovner,” he said, ‘‘are you in 
this deal too?” 

“‘T ain’t in any deal,’? Kovner replied. 
“T am looking for Barnett Glaubmann. 
They told me in his office he is coming over 
here and would be here all the morning.” 

“Well, he was here,” Elkan replied, “‘but 
he went away again.” 

Kovner sat down without invitation. 

“Tt ain’t no more as I expected,” he 
began in the dull, resigned tones of a man 
with a grievance. “That swindler has been 
dodging me for four months now, and I 
guess he will keep on dodging me for the rest 
of the year that he claims I got a lease on 
his house for.”’ 

““What house?” Flugel asked. 

“The house which I am living in it,’”’ Max 
replied—“‘on Linden Boulevard, Burgess 
Park.’7 

“On Linden Boulevard, Burgess Park!”’ 
Flugel repeated. ‘‘ Why, then it’s the same 
house—ain’t it, Lubliner?”’ 

Elkan nodded, and as he did so Flugel 
struck the desk a tremendous blow with 
his fist. 

“Fine!” he ejaculated. 

““Fine!’’ Koyner repeated. ‘‘What the 
devil you are talking about, fine? Do you 
think it’s fine I should got to live a whole 
year in a house which the least it must got 
to be spent on it is for plumbing a hundred 
dollars and for painting a couple hundred 
more?” 

“That’s all right,” Flugel declared with 
enthusiasm. “It ain’t so bad as it looks; 
because if you can show that you got a 
right to stay in that house for the rest 
of the year, understand me, I’ll make a 
proposition to you.” 

‘Show it!’? Kovner exclaimed. ‘T don’t 
got to show it, because I couldn’t help my- 
self, Mr. Flugel. Glaubmann claims that 
I made a verbal lease for one year, and he’s 
right. I was fool enough to do so.” 

Flugel glanced inquiringly at Polatkin 
and Scheikowitz. 

“How about that?” he asked. “The 
pened don’t say nothing about a year’s 
ease.” 

“‘T know it don’t,” Elkan replied, ‘‘be- 
cause when our lawyer raises the question 
about the tenant Glaubmann says he could 
get him out at any time.” 
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“And he can too,” Kovner de 
with emphasis; but Flugel. shook his 
“No, he can’t, Kovner,” he said 
anyway, he ain’t going to, because y 
going to stay in that house.”” 
“With the rotten plumbing it’s 
Kovner cried. ‘‘Not by a whole 
ain’t.” 
“The plumbing could be fixed a 
painting also,” Flugel retorted. — 
“By Glaubmann?”’ Kovyner aske 
“No, sir,’’ Flugel replied; “by m 
a hundred dollars cash to boot. IT 
even give you an order on my 
he should fix up the plumbing ani 
house painter he should fix up the pa 
Kovner; aber you got to stick it ov 
you are under lease for the rest of th 
“And when do I get the work de 
Kovner demanded. 
“Today,” Flugel announced— 
afternoon if you want it.” 
“But hold on there a minute!” 
protested. ‘If I am going to take 
house I don’t want no painting done 
till I am good and ready.” 
Flugei smiled loftily at Elkan. 
“You ain’t going to take that he 
all,” he said, ‘‘because the conti 
that it is to be conveyed free a 
except the mortgage and a covenant ag 
nuisances. So you reject the title o 
grounds that the house is leased for 
Do you get the idee?”’ 
Elkan nodded. 
‘And next Sunday,” Flugel conti 
“‘T wish you’d take a run down witl 
my oitermobile to Johnsonhurst. 
elegant, high-class suburb.” 
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NSOMNIA bears the same relé 
the calling of real-estate opera 
fossyjaw does to the worker in the 
industry; and, during the twenty 
preceded the closing of his contra 
Elkan, Barnett Glaubmann spent 
sleepless night in contemplation of dis) 
brokerage claims by Kamin, Sto 
Ortelsburg. Moreover, the knowl 
Henry D. Feldman represented 
chaser was an influence far from 
and what little sleep Glaubmann 
was filled with nightmares of f 
croachments, defects in the legal 
ings for opening of Linden Bouleva 
public highway and a score of ot 
nical objections that Feldman might 
to free Elkan from his contract. 
Not once, however, did Gla 
consider the tenancy of Max Ki 
any objection to title. Indeed, h 
certain of Kovyner’s willingness 
out that he even pondered the ad 
of gouging Max for twenty-fiv 
dollars as a consideration for a 
surrender of the verbal lease; an 
end he avoided the Linden B 
house until the morning before the 
for the closing of the title. 
Then, having observed Max 
eight-five train for Brooklyn 
sauntered off to interview Mrs 
and as he turned the corner 
Boulevard he sketched out a plan’ 
that had for its foundation the 
intimidation of Mrs. Kovner. 
secured, he would proceed to 
payment of fifty dollars as the 
of strong measures against Max K 
allowing the Linden Boulevard pr 
fallinto such bad repair; and hey 
of his idea that he had begun to a 
front stoop of the Kovner house - 
noticed the odor of fresh paint. 
Never in the history of the Ko 
had the electric bell been in work 
Hence Glaubmann knocked with 
fist and left the imprint of his fou 
on the wet varnish just as 
flung wide the door. It was at tl 
that Glaubmann’s well-laid pl 
Swept away. q 
“Now see what you done, 
slob you!” she bellowed. 
matter with you? Couldn’t you TN 
bell?” 
“Why, Mrs. Kovner,” Glaubma 
mered, ‘‘the bell don’t ring at all. 
“The bell don’t ring!” M 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Who says it don’t! 
She pressed the button with 
and a shrill response came from 
““Who fixed it?’’ Glaubmann 
‘Who fixed it?’”’ Mrs. Ko 
“Who do you suppose fixed it: 
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F0LS. & COLLEGES. 


: “4 ‘> 
1 
| Know How to Teach Boys 
jon: Beautiful and healthful Garden City, 
Jig Island, 18 miles from New York. 
4 ment: Fire-proof buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
4 g pool; 30 acres of athletic fields. 
ction: Both class and individual instruction 
9m. Prepares for any college or scientific school. 
jio a Lower School for Younger Boys 


Buildings now open. Catalog on request. 
RR. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 30, Garden City, L. I. 


 Luke’s School £0¥ 


s| shorough and honest school, the kind of school towhich 
j leparents desire tosend theirsons.”—Bishop Whitaker 


e uniform success of our graduates in life, both 
ilege and in business, is proof of our sound 
4 ods in training boys from 10 to 18 years of age. 
le refinement of our home-life and the careful in- 
ual instruction by experienced teachers produce 
*students contentment, culture, and scholarship. 
r situation is healthful, naturally beautiful, and 
‘ ‘rom undesirable influences. Our grounds are 

4) 30 acres in all. Our buildings are new. 
ics are encouraged both on the large athletic 


and in the gymnasium, but are closely super- 
m to each boy’s health, morals, scholarship, 
i ated catalogue, with further details, address 


is su essential part of a boy’s education. 
iG imited number of students permits special at- 
n| omfort. 
i can wisely trust your boy to our care. For 
Bl te | 

les Henry Strout, A. M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 
"(14 miles from Philadelphia) 
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Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
VY HOOL for Boys ™ 82 vic 
2 \iles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
bitry. 75th year. 21 years under present Head Mas- 
H New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all col- 
3 and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
ea Field. Swimming pool. New Gymnasium. 


\ddress J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 904. 
_——<$<—<—<_—_ 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 1912 


is a home for the development of the better 
kind of boys. It, looks beyond college en- 
\trance. Instruction is thorough, the life 
| sane, equipment modern—that is why its 
} influence makes for manhood. 76 years 
ais) of consecutive management have given 

= @%/ the school an exceptional knowledge of 
47 boys. School opens September 26, 1912. 

“For catalog, 


ess JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M., Box 710 
COLLEGE For Women, Nevada, Mo. 
Accredited Junior College, Prepar- 
¢ atory Courses. Character-build- 
q Music, Domestic Science, Business Courses, 
Mrs. V. A. 0, STOCKARD, Founder and President. 
n sagt e 


| n Business for Yourself 


you want to be master of your own 
dome, let us hear from you. You can 
rote all of your time to work or just 
itably utilize your leisure hours. 
nt a representative in every town 

country to look after the sub- 
jon business of THE SaTuRDAY 
NG Posr and THE Lapigs’ Home 
and for this work we pay a 
salary and commission. If you 
ested, let us hear from you. 


urtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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think we got from charity to fixit? Gott 
sei Dank, we ain’t exactly beggars, Mr. 
Glaubmann. Ourselves we fixed it, Mr. 
Glaubmann—and the painting and the 
plumbing also; because if you would got 
in savings bank what I got it, Mr. Glaub- 
mann, you wouldn’t make us so much 
trouble about paying for a couple hundred 
dollars’ repairs.” 

“Aber,” Glaubmann 
shouldn’t of done it!”’ 

“T know we shouldn’t,” Mrs. Kovner 
replied. ‘We should of stayed here the 
rest of the year with the place looking like 
a pigsty already! Aber don’t kick till you 
got to, Mr. Glaubmann. It would be time 
enough to say something when we sue you 
by the court yet that you should pay for 
the repairs we are making here.” 

Glaubmann pushed his hat back from 
his forehead and wiped his streaming brow. 

“Nu, Mrs. Koyner,”’ he said at last, “it 
seems to me we got a misunderstanding all 
round here. I would like to talk the matter 
over with you.” 

With this conciliatory prelude he as- 
sumed an easy attitude by crossing his legs 
and supporting himself with one hand on 
the freshly painted doorjamb, whereat Mrs. 
Koyner uttered a horrified shriek, and the 
rage which three weeks of housepainters’ 
clutter had fomented in her bosom burst 
forth unchecked. 

“Out from here, you dirty loafer you!” 
she shrieked, and grabbed a calcimining 
brush from one of the many paintpots 
that bestrewed the hallway. Glaubmann 
bounded down the front stoop to the side- 
walk just as Mrs. Kovner made a frenzied 
pass at him with the brush; and conse- 
quently, when he entered Kent J. Gold- 
stein’s office on Nassau Street an hour 
later, his black overcoat was speckled like 
the hide of an axis deer. 

“‘Goldstein,’’ he said hoarsely, “is it 
assault that some one paints you from head 
to foot with calcimine?”’ 

“Tt is if you got witnesses,” Goldstein 
replied; ‘“‘otherwise it’s misfortune. Who 
did it?” 

“That she-devil—the wife of the tenant 
in that house I sold Lubliner,’’ Glaubmann 
replied. ‘‘I think we’re going to have 
trouble with them people, Goldstein.” 

“You will if you try to sue ’*em without 
witnesses, Glaubmann,’”’ Goldstein ob- 
served; ‘‘because suing without witnesses 
is like trying to play pinocle without cards. 
It can’t be done.” 

Glaubmann shook his head sadly. 

“T ain’t going to sue ’em,”’ he said. “I 
ain’t so fond of lawsuits like all that; and, 
besides, a little calcimine is nothing, Gold- 
stein, to what them people can do to me. 
They’re going to claim they got there a 
year’s verbal lease.” 

Goldstein shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s all right,’? he commented. 
“They want to gouge you for fifty dollars 
or so; and, with the price you’re getting 
for the house, Glaubmann, you can afford 
to pay ’em.” 

‘Gouge nothing!’’ Glaubmann declared. 
“They just got done there a couple hun- 
dred dollars’ painting and plumbing, 
y understand, and they’re going to stick 
it out.” 

Goldstein pursed his lips in an ominous 
whistle. 

**A verbal lease, hey?’”’ he muttered. 

Glaubmann nodded sadly. 

“‘And this time there is witnesses,’’ he 
said; and he related to his attorney the 
circumstances under which the original 
lease was made, together with the incident 
attending Kovner’s visit to Ortelsburg’s 
house. 

“Tt looks like you’re up against it, 
Glaubmann,”’ Goldstein declared. 

“But couldn’t I claim that I was only 
bluffing the feller?’”’ Glaubmann asked. 

“Sure you could,” Goldstein replied; 
“but when Kovner went to work and 
painted the house and fixed the plumbing 
he called your bluff, Glaubmann; so the 
only thing to do is to ask for an adjourn- 
ment tomorrow.” 

“And suppose they won’t give it to us?”’ 
Glaubmann asked. 

Goldstein shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’m a lawyer, Glaubmann—not a 
prophet,” he said; ‘‘but if I know Henry 
D. Feldman you won’t get any adjourn- 
ment—so you may as well make your plans 
accordingly.” 

For a brief interval Glaubmann nodded 
his head slowly, and then he burst into a 
mirthless laugh. 

“Real estate,” he said, “that’s some- 
thing to own. Rheumatism is a fine asset 
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SCHOOLS: 


The Ely School 


For Girls 


ing and 
Greenwich, Conn. 


61 


Building new and specially designed for the school. 
50 minutes from New York City. 
paratory. General courses, including music, paint- 


College pre- 


modelling, domestic science and household 


arts. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 


ennessee 
Young Women 


(College 


Murfreesboro Tenn. | 
¥ = 


Atraining under Christian control for the development 
of womanly character. College situated in foothills 
of the Cumberland, an hour South of Nashville. Mild, 
healthful climate. Attractive home-life. Steam and 
electricalappliances, Splendidequipment. Four-year 
college course leading to A. B. degree and requiring 14 
Standard units forentrance. Also a four-year prepara- 
tory course. $280 for the year. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue. GEORGE J. BURNETT, Pres., 609 E. Main St. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Founded 1842. College course (4 years), College 
Preparatory (2 years), Music, Art, etc. Located in 
the Valley of Virginia, seven miles north of Roanoke. 
Seven hundred acres in grounds and farm. Buildings 
equipped for 250 students and 35 officers and teach- 
ers. For catalogue and views address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 314, Hollins, Va. 


A college for Women, 
of the grade of Vas- 
Four years of 


Sweet Briar College 
sar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr. 
collegiate and two years of preparatory work are 


given, Catalogue and views sent on application. 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 137, Sweet Briar, Va. 


THE LOUDOU and Young Ladies, 


Electric to Washington, D. C., every two hours. Rare 
combination of advantages of national capital with those 
of mountains of Virginia. Health unsurpassed. Personal 
attention to pupils marked feature. Catalogue. Rate $235. 
Address, THE LOUDOUN, Box 580, Biuemont, Va. 


FOR 


EWISBURG SEMINARYeiis 


In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. abovethe sea, near Greenbrier 
White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; 
largecampus, Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business. $230to$350. Catalogonrequest, 
R.C.Sommerville,A.M., Pres.,Box56, Lewisburg, W.Va. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
UI for Girls and Young Women. 
Ward Seminary {8 year Seen 
Special Courses. College Preparation. Conservatory of 
Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appointments. 
City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. 
For catalog, address J, D. BLANTON, LL.D., President. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE *°‘v2?"® 


50th year. Anideal College Home, after highest Virginia 
standards. Social training. Five buildings with gymna- 
sium. Regular and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
Domestic Science. New pianos, steam heat, athletics. $250 
to §350. Catalogue. Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Box 210. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres, 
Golf and other outdoor sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase, 
“* Suburb Beautiful,’’ Artesian water. Address 


Mr.and Mrs. S.N. BARKER, Prins., Drawer 841, Washington, D.C. 


Hamilton Colle e ob ae ly Ky. 
g 
44th Year. 


A_Blue-Grass home-school with University 
advantages. Faculty of 29, beautiful six-acre campus, 5 
well-equipped buildings. Standard Junior College Course. 
Music, Art, Expression. Yearly expense, $300. For cata- 
logue, address The President. Box C. 


Frances Shimer School 


Select School for Girls 


Lake Forest, IIL. 
College preparatory for girls, Junior 
College for young women, Certifi- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. 
Art, music, expression, domesticscience. Christianschool with home 
care and country environment. For further information write to 
the Principal, Miss Frances L. Hughes, Box 100, Lake Forest, Ill. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


He, Tenn 


IRA LANDRITH, D D., Pres. 


Miss Hood and Miss Heron, Prins. 

7 Ideal College for refined girls. 
vantages. 
American and foreign universities. 


City ad- 
Faculty graduates of first 
Right 
of certification to other colleges. Schools of 
Music, Art, Expression. Modern Languages 
Physical Education. Domestic Science 
Register early. Belmont College, Box A 


For Girls and 
Young Ladies 


46th year. Location: In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous 
Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. - Wonderful 
health record. Courses: College Preparatory, Finishing 
and Music, including Pipe Organ, etc. Home life: Per- 
sonal attention to the whole life —manners, character, 
etc. Outdoor Sports. Large grounds. Building beautiful 
and commodious. Students from every section. ofthe 
United States. Rate $260. Catalogue. . Address 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 826, Buena Vista, Va. 


COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF ST. GENEVIEVE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Asheville, N. C. 
Located in the ‘‘Land of the Sky”’ 3,000 feet above 
sea level. Unsurpassed climatic conditions with mild 
winters. Ideal home-life. Instructors hold degrees 
from European and American Universities. The 
Languages are taught by French and German Pro- 
fessors. ST. GENEVIEVE’S also has a Preparatory 
Department for young children. For Catalogue and 
particulars apply to the Mother Superior. 


VIRGINIA, DANVILLE 


Roanoke Institute 


boardingstudents. Preparatoryand Collegiatecoursesin Languages, 


For young women. Magnificent 
new building. Capacity for 100 


Mathematics, Science, Music, Art and Elocution. Christian in- 
fluences, Carefully chosen faculty. Ideal climate. Tuitionand board 


$200. Catalogue. JNO. B. BREWER, A.M., President, Box B. 
Wheaton College FORYOUNG 


NORTON, MASS. (30 miles from Boston) 
Educates for ‘The Business of Being a Woman.” A. B. 
degree. $1,000,000 endowment. Also Wheaton Seminary 
courses under supervision of Wheaton College. Catalog, 
address Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A. M., D. D., President. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 


ments. Students from 31 States. Terms Moderate. Pupils enter any 
time. Send for catalogue. Miss E.C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. College preparatory. Certificate 
privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and other colleges. 
87 years of successful work. College trained teachers. 
Superior advantages in Music, Domestic Science, Do- 
mestic Art. Mrs.W.T. POYNTER, Principal. 


Glendale College “33?3" 


SUBURBAN TO CINCINNATI 
Few schools have as healthful and beautiful situation, as 
liberal courses, as large and as efficient faculty, as ample 
equipment to offer to young women at as moderate a cost. 
Catalogues sent upon application. Miss R.J.DeVore, Pres. 


The Darlington Seminary for 


Healthful rural location, suburban to Gi | 

Philadelphia. Campus of 40 acres, comfort- Iris 
ablebuildings. 62years’ experience. Courses: College Preparatory, 
Art, Domestic Science, Music. Moderatetuition. For catalog, ad- 
dress Mary Evans Chambers, A.M., Prin., Box504, West Chester, Pa. 


Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


High Class Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
paratory and Advanced Departments. Music, Art, 
Languages, Travel Classes. 

THE SECRETARY, Box F. 


Miss Landers’ School for Girls 


Miss Julia E. Landers, formerly principal of Knickerbacker 
Hall, has opened a Home School fora limited number of 
girls. Preparatory and general courses. Special advan- 
tages in Music and Languages. Catalogue. Address Miss 
Julia E. Landers, 2051 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


' 


Home School for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet 
of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, character and 
education. Newequipment. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French,German, 
Spanish—native teachers. All branches of study. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rey. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box M, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Growing girls inspired by wholesome 


THE SATURDAY 


XFORD 
ollege/" Women 


Founded 1830 


“For culture, charm— 
college ranking” 


You find the ideal college life at 
Oxford. Small classes, high 
scholarship, brilliant faculty, 
ambitious students. Modern 
equipment. In picturesque uni- 
versity town, one hour from 
artistic Cincinnati. Standard 
four year course, A. B. Degree. 
Rate only $355.00. 

Art, Music, Expression, Normal, Domestic Science and Bust- 

ness. Write for “Seven Points—Oxford College”’ 


JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President, Box 20, Oxford, Ohio 


BUFORD COLLEGE 


Nashville, Tenn. Limited, Select Home College. Higher Culture 
of Women. Splendid location, equipment, opportunities. Four 
years’ College Course. Conservatory advantages in Art, Music, Ex- 
pression, Corresponding degrees. Re-opensSept.19. Year-book M 
free. MR.E.G. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. E.G. BUFORD, President. 


Fauquier Institute youneTivrs 


Warrentcn, Va. The 53rd session begins Sept. 26th, 
1912. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles 
from Washington. A limited and thorough home school. 
Rates, $225 upwards. Catalogue on request. 

MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 18. 


BOWLING GREEN SEMINARY er, Sizls, and 


Bowling Green, Virginia. Terms, including tuition and 
board, $197.50. 46th year. Branch of the Southern Seminary 
System. In one of the beautiful and historic towns of Virginia. 
Careful work. Homelike attention to students. Phenomenal 
health, Address Rev. C. K. MILLICAN, A. B., Prin., Box 460. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


37th Year. Intermediate, College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Course. Unusual advantages in music, art and the 
languages. Gymnasium. Real training of body, mind 
and manners. MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal, 66 
West Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


Powhatan College “3°3i0"" 


Largest woman’s college inthe State. Preparatory and 
college courses; Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Teachers’ and Business Courses. Location near Washing- 
ton, D.C. Catalogue. Address 

8. P. HATTON, A.M., LL.D., President. 


Grand Haven, Mich, Location un- 
Akeley Hall surpassed on beautiful Lake Michi- 
gan. Thorough preparation for College. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Physical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium. 
All outdoor sports, tennis, basketball, boating. Individual 
Attention. Separate house for younger girls. Board and 


tuition $500. Mary Helen Yerkes, Susan Hill Yerkes, Prins. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


Founded 1828. 23 milesfrom Boston, Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privi- 
leges. Five buildings. New and separate dormitories 
for girlsand boys. Gymnasium. Athletic field, Endow- 
ment permits cost of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, Principal. 


EFIANCE COLLEGE Defiance, O. High grade. 
Co-educational. A select 

student body; strong faculty. New buildings 
thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, Domestic Science, 
Academic, Teachers’, Commercial, Music, Art, Elocution, 
and Physical Training Departments. $150 for board 
and tuition. Catalogue. P. W.McREYNOLDS, Prest. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Endowment permits all the advan- 
tages of a high- priced schoolfor$275 to$300a year. College 
certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Six buildings. 
New dormitory. sig art aiaee Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
tional. Catalogue. H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
he Cross School Graduates enter all 
American colleges. Co-educational. Carefully 
selected faculty. Music, Art and Expression under 
teachers from the best schools and greatest masters, 

Physical culture and outdoor life. Catalogue. 
MRS. L. B. CROSS, Ph.D., Principal, 926 Fourth Ave. 


Free catalogs and ad- 
vice of all Boarding 


School Information pg 
mes § SC} 001s in U.S. (Name 


——— 
kind; girls’ or boys’.) American Schools Association, 60 
Wall St., N. Y., or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 

Preparatory : finishing school. 
dvanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
College Certificate Privilege 
(without examination). 

Piano, Voice, Violin, new 

ipe Organ, with Noted 
en. 

Domestic Science, Nurse, New 
Gymnasium, with Swim- 
ming Pool, Director of 
Athletics. 

Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home li 

72 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Send for Year Book 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practice of Household Economics. Training is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding 
and other sports are encouraged. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
115 Woodland Road 


Junior 
College 


Lindenwoo 


FOR WOMEN 


In Continuous Existence Since 1831 
A strong, up-to-date institution with high standards. 
Courses in Music and Art; excellent Preparatory 
Department in college atmosphere. Only 50 minutes 
from St. Louis, Delightful Sos the year round; 30 
acres woodland; modern buildings. Terms, $325 per 
year. For catalog and full particulars, address the President, 
George Frederic Ayres, Ph. D., Box 286, St. Charles, Mo. 


ko pieee atin ibe aty B 


A high-grade boarding school, unique in faculty, patron- 
age, equipment, location. Conducted by Friends on lines 
which inspire confidence. Co-educational. Separate cot- 
tages. Young people and parents looking for a school 
which develops all-round fitness and high charactershould 
send forcatalogue. Located ina beautiful suburban town; 
no factories nor saloons. Eleven miles from Philadelphia. 
Moderate cost. Address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Head Master, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Alderson. 


Alleghany Collegiate Institute Rates, $197.50 


For young men and women. Military and outdoor life for young 
men. Special building and organization for girls. Splendid health, 
In beautiful Greenbrier Valley. Near the famous White Sulphur 
Springs. Lower Schoolalso. REV. L.S.SHIRES, A. B., Box 550. 


TILTON SEMINAR 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men 
and women, Preparation for college or business. Special 
courses for High School graduates, 7 buildings. Athletic 
fields. Separate department for young boys. Moderate 
cost. GEORGE L, PLIMPTON, Principal, 34 School Street. 


TILTON 
N. H. 


VirciniA, Dayton. (Shenandoah Valley.) A 
“4 7 AND SCHOOL 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute “5? 20° 
Co-educational. Collegepreparatory. Certificateadmits 
to University of Virginia and othercolleges. Broad variety 
of musical courses, including pipe organ and orchestra. Pianotuning. 
Terms: $200 to $275 per year. Vo extras. Address S.C.1.,Box 105. 


Abington Friends’ School 


10 miles from ron as Co-educational. Prepares for 
leading colleges. Art and Music. Athletic Field. Rate 
$300. Endowed. Careful moral training. Opens Sept.24. 


Principal Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


921 Parkway Building, Philadelphia 
The oldest and best school of its kind in the country. 
Instruction in Elocution, Public Speaking, Physical Train- 
ing, English and Dramatic Art. School year opens October 7th, 
Forty page catalog on request. D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Peda- 

& J? gogy in America, Summer Sessions. 32nd year 

Qt IS opens Sept. 24th. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 
eee = Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


BRADFORD, MASS, 
One hundred and ninth year. 


ern equipment. 
colleges. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT,A.M,,Principal 


BRADFORD ACADEMY veunz omen 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful 
Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and mod- 
Certificate admits to leading % 
General course of five years and two @ 
years’ course for High School graduates. Address  & 
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compared to it; in fact, if some one gives 
me my choice, Goldstein, I would say rheu- 
matism every time. Both of’em keeps you 
awake nights; but there’s one thing about 
rheumatism, Goldstein’’—here he indulged 
in another bitter laugh—‘‘you don’t need 
a lawyer to get rid of it!” he said, and 
banged the door behind him. 


VI 


F THERE was any branch of legal prac- 

tice in which Henry D. Feldman excelled 
it was conveyancing, and he brought to it 
all the histrionie ability that made him 
so formidable as a trial lawyer. Indeed, 
Feldman was accustomed to treat the con- 
veyancing department of his office as a 
business-getter for the more lucrative field 
of litigation, and he spared no pains to 
make each closing of title an impressive 
and dramatic spectacle. 

Thus the mise-en-scéne of the Lubliner 
closing was excellent. Feldman himself 
sat in a baronial chair at the head of his 
library table, while to a seat on his right 
he had assigned Kent J. Goldstein. On his 
left he had placed Mr. Jones, the repre- 
sentative of the title company, a gaunt, 
sandy-haired man of thirty-five who, by 
the device of a pair of huge horn spectacles, 
had failed to distract public attention from 
an utterly stupendous Adam’s apple. 

Next to the title company’s representa- 
tive were placed Elkan Lubliner and his 
partners, and it was to them that Henry 
D. Feldman addressed his opening remarks. 

“‘Mr. Lubliner,”’ he said in the soft ac- 
cents in which he began all his crescendos, 
‘the examination of the record title to Mr. 
Glaubmann’s Linden Boulevard premises 
has been made at my request by the Law 
Title Insurance and Guaranty Company.” 

He made a graceful obeisance toward 
Mr. Jones, who acknowledged it with a 
convulsion of his Adam’s apple. 

“T have also procured a survey to be 
made,” Feldman continued; and, amid a 
silence that was broken only by the heavy 
breathing of Barnett Glaubmann, he held 
up an intricate design washed with water- 
color on glazed muslin. 

“Finally I have done this,” he declared, 
and his brows gathered in a tragic frown as 
his glance swept in turn the faces of Kent 
J. Goldstein, Benno Ortelsburg, J. Kamin 
and Glaubmann—“I have procured an 
inspector’s report upon the occupation of 
the locus in quo.” 

“Oo-ee!”’ Glaubmann murmured, and 
Louis Stout exchanged triumphant glances 
with Polatkin and Scheikowitz. 

“And I find,’ Feldman concluded, 
“there is a tenant in possession, claiming 
under a year’s lease which will not expire 
until October first next.” 

Mr. Jones nodded and cleared his throat 
so noisily that, to relieve his embarrass- 
ment, he felt obliged to crack each of his 
knuckles in turn. As for Ribnik and Tar- 
nowitz, they sat awestruck in the rear of 
Feldman’s spacious library and felt vaguely 
that they were in a place of worship. Only 
Kent J. Goldstein remained unimpressed; 
and in order to show it he scratched a parlor 
match on the leg of Feldman’s library table; 
whereat Feldman’s ex-cathedra manner 
forsook him. 

“Where in blazes do you think you are, 
Goldstein?’’ he asked in colloquial tones— 
“in a barroom?” 

“Tf it’s solid mahogany,” Goldstein 
retorted, ‘‘it’ll rub up like new. I think 
you were talking about the tenancy of the 
premises here.” 

Feldman choked downhis indignationand 
once more became the dignified advocate. 

“That is not the only objection to title, 
Mr. Goldstein,” he said. “Mr. Jones, 
kindly read the detailed objections con- 
tained in your report of closing.” 

Mr. Jones nodded again and responded 
to Feldman’s demand in a voice that pro- 
foundly justified the size of his larynx. 

“Description in deed dated January 1, 
1783,” he began, “‘from Joost van Gend to 
William Wauters, is defective; one course 
reading ‘thence along said ditch north 
to a white-oak tree’ should be ‘south to a 
white-oak tree.’”’ 

“Well, what’s the difference?’’ Goldstein 
interrupted. ‘‘It’s monumented by the 
white-oak tree.” 

“That was cut down long ago,” Mr. 

Cun 


Jones said. 
“Not by me!’”’? Glaubmann declared. 
give you my word, gentlemen, the trees on 
the lot is the same like I bought it.” 
Feldman allowed his eyes to rest for a 
moment on the protesting Glaubmann, 
who literally crumpled in his chair. 


June 


“Proceed, Mr. Jones,” Feldman 
the title company’s representatiy \ 
continued without further inte 
the end of his list. This include 
technical objections which Glaubma: 
feared, as well as a novel and in 
point concerning a partition suit in 
cery, brought in 1819, and ‘ 
Glaubmann’s chain of title to a stri 
rear of his lot, measuring one quar 
inch in breadth by seven feet in le 

“So far as I can see, Feldman, 
stein commented as Mr. Jones laid d ( 
report, ‘“‘the only objection that y 
water is the one concerning Max 
tenancy. As a matter of fact, I ha 
nesses to show that Kovner has ¢ 
claimed that he didn’t hold a lea 

For answer, Feldman touched the 
of an electric bell. 

‘Show in Mr. and Mrs. Kovner, 
to the boy who responded. ‘“ We’ 
them speak for themselves.”’ 

This, it would appear, they were 
than willing to do; for as soon 
entered the room and caught sight of G 
mann, who by this time was fairly e 
in his chair, they immediately hb 
concerted tirade that was only en 
Goldstein banged vigorously on the 
table, using as a gavel one of Fe 
metal-tipped rulers. 

“That'll do, Goldstein!’? Feldma 
hoarsely. ‘“‘I think I can presery 
in my own office.” 

“Why don’t you then?” Golds 
torted as he leaned back in his ch 
regarded with a malicious smile the dai 
he had wrought. 

“Yes, Mr. Glaubmann,’’ Kovner be 
anew, “you thought you got us hel 
there in your house; : 

“Shut up!” Feldman roared aga 
getting his réle of the polished ad 
and Goldstein fairly beamed with 
faction. 

“Don’t bully your own witness,” he 
“Let me do it for you.” 

He turned to Kovner with a bee 
frown. , 

“Now, Kovner,” he commenced 
claim you’ve got a verbal lease for ¢ 
of this Linden Boulevard house, don’ 

“T sure do,’”’ Kovner replied, “‘a 
witnesses to prove it.” 

“That’s all right,’ Goldstein 
“so long as there’s Bibles there’ll al 
witnesses to swear on ’em. The p 
How do you claim the lease was ma 

“T don’t claim nothing,’’ Kovyner 
“T got a year’s lease on that p 
because, in the presence of my wife 
wife, Mr. Goldstein, he says to m 
either take the house for a year 
October to next October or I could 
it at all.” 

Feldman smiled loftily at his oppo 

“The art of cross-examination is 
one, Goldstein,” he said, “and if y 
understand it you’re apt to prove 
fellow’s case.”’ 

“Nevertheless,” Goldstein ¢ 
“I’m going to ask him one more qi 
and that is this: When was th 
agreement made—before or after yout 
into the house?”’ 

“Before I moved in, certainly,” } 
answered. “I told you that he sa; 
I couldn’t move in unless I would 
take the place for a year.” 

** And when did you move in?” G 
continued. 

“On the first of October,” Kovi 

“No, popper,” Mrs. "Kovner 
rupted; “‘we didn’t move in on the 
We moved in the day before.” 

“That’sright,’’ Kovner said—“ wel 
in on the thirtieth of September.” 

“So,’’ Goldstein declared, “you 1 
verbal agreement before Septembe 
tieth for a lease of one year from 
first?” 

Kovner nodded and Goldstein t 
Henry D. Feldman, whose lofty 8 
completely disappeared. 

“Well, Feldman,” he said, “yo 
a couple of objections on me f 
back in the last century, unders' 
so I guess it won’t hurt if Ir 
of a little statute passed in the 
Charles the Second, which says: 
tracts which by their terms are n 
performed within one year m 
writing and signed by the pa 
charged.’ I mean the Statute o 

“T know what you mean 4 
Feldman replied; “but you'll 
prove that before a court and ju 
now we are confronted with Kovi 
claims to have a year’s lease; 
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Business Training 
er ae / Students 


+ = Sa ftroma.l 
‘00Alamni , the World 


Jvarse at EASTMAN will make you a competent 
y «man for the office of the business man, the banker, 
thfinancier, the corporation official, pr for govern- 
tht service. Having this equipment you will get 
dloyment promptly; and success is assured the 
+ ble workman—who works. Delightful recreative 
id ronment, with all the pleasant activities of real 
d ge life. Home-like living arrangements, with 
¢ enial fellow-students. Complete modern equip- 
gj: Expenses reasonable. Students enter any time. 


i j 
¢nmer Session—June to September 


vals with special force to students who are leav- 

i COLLEGE or HIGH SCHOOL to begin, during 
rj ion, to prepare for business. Accounting, Bank- 
i, Shorthand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Penman- 
| Civil Service and Academic Departments. Write 
f ur publications today. They may help you toa 
| career—if not a fortune. 


2LEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D. 
i 


i+ 
Yates 


Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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“di 
ATES SCHOOL," 
* 9 Pa. 
ied 1854. Enviable record for scholarship. Boys 
hi »w to study. Two athletic fields, track, new gym- 
mind pool, Over one hundred acres of field and 


= Number limited. FREDERIC GARDINER, 
arvard), L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 529. 


i ’ 
./ohn’s School FORMANY 


ij on-Hudson, N.Y. Special opportunities for quickcol- 
jjaration. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gym- 
| Swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports. 
‘all, separate school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 
vy. W.A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 
FOR 


ISTON SEMINARY ov 


bee Mass. A modern school. 72nd year begins 
D . Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific 


atory departments. Gymnasium and athletic 
‘| rite for fatelogue. 
(SPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. 


DOLBY ACADEMY 


qn, N.H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Strong fac- 
al certificate. General courses. $150,000 in new 
ui ymnasium. Athletic field. Separatedepartment 
u Pane: housemother. Endowment permits of moder- 
i 9th year. JUSTIN 0.WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


(cK RIDGE SCHOOL 


ge Hall for boys of high school age. 


H thorne House for young boys. 
tue, address DR. G. H. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Et a 
IK.NIA, Danville 


[ 4 FOR BOYS, Danville, Va. In 
: anville School the Virginia hill country. Ac- 
di leading Universities. Nextsession begins September 19, 
3 covers charge for board, roum-rent, fuel, lights, tuition, 

J aboratoryand gymnasium fees, and unstarched laundry. 
E request. Wn. HOLMES Davis, Headmaster, Box 106. 

FARIBAULT 


ATUCK SCHOOL [4222402 


/46th Year Opens September 17th, 1912. 

ig ‘hed for manliness of graduates: careful selection 
®rsonal training; separate family school for little 

j cious military physical training. Investigation 

di Address for catalog, REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D. 
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EVERMONT ACADEMY ;°". 
River, Vt. An ideal school for wholesome train- 

i¢ orough education. Special attention to life in 

IP ertificate to Colleges. Lower school for 

5 oys. Terms $400—$500. 

| GEORGE B. LAWSON, A.M., Principal. 


ae Reliance 
Yominion Academy ¥ianie 
school for manly boys. Prepares for University 
Rural, near Winchester. Close train service 
orthern cities. Ideal climate, scenery, home 
Sanitary environments. Over 1000 ft. eleva- 
. Forcatalog address w. R. KLINE,B.S., Pres. 


hillips Exeter Academy 


tunities for boys of exceptional character and 

Fopens Sept. 18th, 1912. Forcatalog and views, 

P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
For Boys and 


DP MACON ACADEMY Young Men 


ge, scientific schools or business. Work 
30 colleges and universities. Beautiful 
ation. Athletic grounds; gymnasium. 

J. No extras. For catalogue, address 
t SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


Business and Normal College 
_ Battle Creek, Michigan 

, Specialized. Actual business from thestart. Grad- 
erplaces. Insists on accuracy, speedand honesty. 
ce. Write for catalog to C. J. ARGUBRIGHT, 
Bldg., 43 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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| client is relieved from his purchase in the 
circumstances. No man is bound to buy 
a lawsuit, Goldstein.” 

“T know he ain’t,” Goldstein retorted; 
“but what’s the difference, Feldman? 
He’ll have a lawsuit on his hands, anyhow, 
because if he don’t take title now, under- 
stand me, I'll bring an action to compel him 
to do so this very afternoon.” 

At this juncture a faint croaking came 
from the vicinity of Louis Stout, who 
throughout had been as appreciative a 
listener as though he were occupying an 
orchestra chair and had bought his seat 
from a speculator. 

“Speak up, Mr. Stout!’’ Feldman cried. 

“T was saying,’ Louis replied faintly, 
“that with my own ears I heard Glaub- 
mann say to Kovner that he’s got a verbal 
lease for one year.” 

“And when was this?” Feldman asked. 

“About three weeks ago,” Stout replied. 

“Then, in that case, Mr. Goldstein,” 
Feldman declared, “‘let me present to you 
another proposition of law.” 

He paused to formulate a sufficiently 
impressive “‘offer’’ as the lawyers say, and 
in the silence that followed Elkan shuffled 
to his feet. 

“It ain’t necessary, Mr. Feldman,” he 
said. ‘I already made up my mind about 
rl 

“About what?” Louis Stout exclaimed. 

“About taking the house,’ Elkan re- 
plied. “If you’ll let me have the figures, 
Mr. Feldman, I’ll draw a check and have it 
certified and we’ll close this thing up.” 

“Aber, Elkan,” Louis cried, “first let me 
communicate with Flugel.”’ 

“That ain’t necessary neither,” Elkan 
retorted. ‘I’m going to make an end right 
here and now; and you should be so good, 
Mr. Feldman, and fix me up the statement 
of what I owe here. I want to get through.” 

Polatkin rose shakily to his feet. 

“What’s the matter, Elkan?” he said 
huskily. ‘‘Are you crazy, oder what?” 

“Sit down, Mr. Polatkin,’” Elkan com- 
manded, and there was a ring of authority 
in his tone that made Polatkin collapse into 
his chair. ‘‘I am buying this house.” 

“But, Elkan,” Louis Stout implored, 
“why don’t you let me talk to Flugel 
over the ’phone? Might he would got a 
suggestion to make maybe.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Elkan said. ‘The 
only suggestion he makes is that if I go to 
work and close this contract, y’understand, 
he would never buy another dollar’s worth 
of goods from us so long as he lives. So 
you shouldn’t bother to ring him up, Mr. 
Stout.” 

Louis Stout flushed angrily. 

“So far as that goes, Lubliner,” he says, 
“T don’t got to ring up Mr. Flugel to tell 
you the same thing; so you know what you 
could do.” 

“Sure I know what I could do,” Elkan 
continued. ‘I could either do business like 
a business man or do business like a muzhik, 
Mr. Stout. Aber this ain’t Russland, Mr. 
Stout—this is America; and if I got to run 
round wiping people’s shoes to sell goods, 
then I don’t want to do it at all.” 


J. Kamin took a cigar out of his mouth 
and spat vigorously. 

“You're dead right, Elkan,’ he said. 
“Go ahead and close the contract and I 
assure you you wouldn’t regret it.’ 

Elkan’s eyes blazed and he turned on 
Kamin. 

“You assure me!” he said. ‘‘Who in 
thunder are you? Do you think I’m look- 
ing for your business now, Kamin? Why, 
if you was worth your salt as a merchant, 
understand me, instead you would be fool- 
ing away your time trying to make a share 
of a commission, which the most you would 


get out of it is a hundred dollars, y’under- 
stand, you would be attending to your 
business buying your spring line. You are 
wasting two whole days on this deal, 
Kamin; and if two business days out of 
your spring buying is only worth a hundred 
dollars to you, Kamin, go ahead and get 
your goods somewheres else than in our 
store. I don’t need to be Dun or Brad- 
street to get a line on you, Kamin—and 
don’t you forget it!” 

At this juncture a faint cough localized 
Joel Ribnik, who had remained with Julius 
Tarnowitz in the obscurity cast by several 
bound volumes of digests and reports. 

“Seemingly, Mr. Polatkin,’” he said, 
‘vou are a millionaire concern, the way 
your partner talks! Might you don’t need 
our business, neither, maybe?” 

Polatkin was busy checking the ravages 


made upon his linen by the perspiration 
that literally streamed down his face and | 
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Visible Writing 
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Cooks Everything — 
1912 CALORIC 


Fireless Cook Stove °* 


The Fireless that can prepare only a few 


kinds of food is bound to be just a fad. 


‘ But the Fireless that can cook everything—day in and day out, every day in the 
month—is the Fireless that’s here to stay. That Fireless is the 1912 Caloric. 


Bakes and Roasts Food 
Put in Entirely Raw 


Nearly all Fireless Cookers cook some 
kinds of food without previous heating. 
The Caloric cooks all foods in this way. It 
bakes and roasts, as well as boils and stews 
and steams. 


Caloric Radiators 

These are from the Natural Soapstone 
Mines of Virginia. They are the best ab- 
sorbers and radiators of heat known to 
science. They save the most, because they 
soak up the heat fastest and hold it longest. 
These radiators heat the Caloric oven to a 
temperature of 400 degrees. 


The Porcelain Lining Economizes Heat 

The Caloric is the only Fireless on the 
market that is porcelain-lined. 

We use the porcelain lining because it 
conserves heat better than any metal known. 

This lining is like the porcelain lining of 
a bath tub—permanently white, easily cleaned, 
practically indestructible. 


The Steam Valve Secures 


Best Results in Baking and Roasting 

This steam valve is an exclusive Caloric 
patent. It permits the excess of steam to 
escape while retaining all necessary heat. 
Many foods require this dry heat for their 
preparation. No other Fireless has this 


valve. Aluminum Cooking Sets Free 

They increase the utility of the Caloric 
many times. They are especially adapted 
to Caloric cooking. Yet all these utensils 
are given to you free, when you buy a 
Caloric. 


Cook With a Caloric 
and Take a Vacation © 
Every Day : 


Caloric Cook Book With Every Stove 
160 Pages—Over 300 Recipes 


This is a substantial, cloth-bound volume. It 
tells you how to cook over 300 Caloric dishes 
without wasting an ounce of food. No worry, 
no uncertainty. Just follow directions and 
produce a perfect dish. 

Remember that it isn’t the work that makes 
a woman old. It’s the everlasting drudgery of 
it. Over 100,000 women every day save time, 
save money, save health, cook better, look 
younger, by using a Caloric Cook Stove. 

The Caloric is sold by dealers in’6,000 cities. 


Write for These 


Even if you haven’t thought much about 
buying a Fireless, you ought to know just what 
a Caloric will do. Let us send you our illus- 
trated books. They tell you how the Caloric is 
made, how it is built of seasoned hardwood, 
so solidly put together that it lasts for a life- 
time. Where we have no dealers we ship di- 
rect and pay the freight. Wherever railroads 
go, we go. Investigate the Caloric. Address 


THE CALORIC CO., Dept.17, Janesville, Wis. 
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This delightful snow-white complexion cream will add much to the pleasure 
of cross-country trips and the vacation in the mountains or at the shore. 
It will immediately soothe and soon heal tender, 
inflamed skin, and if used before and after exposure Hinds 
will almost always prevent any torturing after-effects. 
Just try Hinds Cream and see how refreshing it is. 
Sold everywhere — Hinds Liquid Cream in bottles, 50c. 


Cold Cream in large tubes, 25c., 
us a postal and we'll send Free a generous trial bottle and tube. 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Me. 


Hinds 
Cold 
Cream 
in tubes 


20; 
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3% Length 
Quarter Sleeves 


co 
| Start the day off right 
f with the Union Suit that- | 


THE SATURDAY 


This Summer—It’s so easy 
to avoid suffering from 


PARCHED, DRY, 


SORE SKIN 


if you use 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Liquid 
Cream 
in boilles 


30° 


Hinds 


or sent postpaid by us. Drop 
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can’t gap in the seat! 


An exclusive Superior feature, “‘the 
lap without the gap,’’ is a seat that 
can’t spread open because it interlocks 
like the ends of a collar. And it 


—can’t bind in the crotch! 


—because it has no buttons on the seat to 
prevent free movement, yet a/qways stays shut, 
always sets snug and smooth. Another ex- 
clusive Superior feature 


—gives double wear where the 
wear is hardest! 


This is a reinforced crotch that takes all strain off 
the front buttons, crotch and leg seams, and makes 
impossible the ripping, tearing and stretching so 
common there. THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR Co. 
Dept. J, Piqua, O. 


acon At SOOO A RN ith WAR, nt dah 


PER 


All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 to $5, in 
Canada $1.50 to $7. Most good dealers 
have it — Get at today for Summer comfort. 


Write now for handsome free book of 


styles and fabric samples. 
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neck; but Scheikowitz, who had listened 
open-mouthed to Elkan’s pronunciamento, 
straightened up in his chair and his face 
grew set with determination. 

“We ain’t millionaires, Mr. Ribnik,”’ he 
said—‘“‘far from it; and we ain’t never 
going to be, understand me, if we got to 
buy eighteen-thousand-dollar houses for 
every bill of goods we sell to Schnorrers 
and deadbeats!”’ 

“‘Scheikowitz!’’ Polatkin pleaded. 

“Never mind, Polatkin,’ Scheikowitz 
declared. ‘‘The boy is right, Polatkin; 
and if we are making our living in America 
we got to act like Americans—not peas- 
ants. So, go ahead, Stout. Telephone 
Flugel and tell him from me that if he 
wants to take it that way he should do so; 
and you, too, Stout—and that’s all there 
Iss tonite 

“Then I apprehend, gentlemen, that we 
had better proceed to close,’”? Feldman 
said; and Elkan nodded, for as Scheiko- 
witz finished speaking a ball had risen in 
Elkan’s throat which, blink as he might, 
he could not down for some minutes. 

“All right, Goldstein,’ Feldman con- 
tinued. ‘‘Let’s fix up the statement of 
closing.” 

“One moment, gentlemen,’’ Max Kovner 
said. ‘‘Do I understand that, if Elkan 
Lubliner buys the house today, we’ve got 
to move out?” 

Feldman raised his eyebrows. 

“T think Mr. Goldstein will agree with 
me, Kovner, when I say you haven’t a leg to 
stand on,” he declared. ‘*‘ You’re completely 
out of court on your own testimony.” 

“You mean we ain’t got a lease for a 
year?’’ Mrs. Kovner asked. 

“That’s right,”’ Goldstein replied. 

“And I am working my fingers to the 
bone getting rid of them verfluchte painters 
and all!” she wailed. ‘‘What do you think 
I am anyway?” 

“Well, if you don’t want to move right 
away,” Elkan began, ‘‘when would it 
be convenient for you to get out, Mrs. 
Kovner?” 

“T don’t want to get out at all,’ she 
whimpered. ‘‘Why should I want to get 
out? The house is an elegant house, which 
I just planted yesterday string beans and 
tomatoes; and the parlor looks elegant 
now we got the old paper off.” 

“Supposing we say the first of May,” 
Elkan suggested—“‘not that I am so crazy 
to move out to Burgess Park, y’understand; 
but I don’t see what is the sense buying a 
house in the country and then not living 
intee 

There was a brief silence, broken only by 
the soft weeping of Mrs. Koyner; and at 
length Max Koyner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nu, Elkan,”’ he said, ‘‘what is the use 
beating bushes round? Mrs. Koyner is 
stuck on the house andsoam I. So long as 
you don’t want the house, and there’s been 
so much trouble about it and all, I tell you 
what I'll do: Take back two thousand 
dollars a second mortgage on the house, 
payable in one year at six per cent, which 
it is so good as gold, understand me, and 
I'll relieve you of your contract and give 
you two hundred dollars to boot.” 

A smile spread slowly over Elkan’s face 
as he looked significantly at Louis Stout. 

“TJ don’t want your two hundred dollars, 
Max,” he said. ‘‘ You can have the house 
and welcome; and you should use the two 
pea to pay your painting and plumbing 
bills.”” 

“That’s all right,’ Louis Stout said; 
‘there is people which will see to it that he 
does. Also, gentlemen, I want everybody 
to understand that I claim full commission 
here from Glaubmann as the only broker in 
the transaction!” 

“Nu, gentlemen,’’ Glaubmann said; ‘‘I’ll 
leave this to the lawyers if it ain’tso: From 
one transaction I can only be liable for 
one commission—ain’t it?” 

Feldman and Goldstein nodded in unison. 

“Then all I could say is that yous bro- 


_kers and drygoods merchants should fight 
' it out between yourselves,” he declared; 
| “because ’m going to pay the money for 


the commission into court—and them 
which is entitled to it can have it.”’ 

“But ain’t you going to protect me, 
Glaubmann?”’ Ortelsburg demanded. 

Glaubmann raised his hand for silence. 

“One moment, Ortelsburg,” he said. 
“TY think it was you and Kamin told me 
that real estate is a game the same like 
auction pinocle?’’ 

Ortelsburg nodded sulkily. 

“Then you fellers should go ahead and 
play it,’’ Glaubmann concluded. ‘‘And 
might the best man win!” 


“No, Sir, | Don’t Sel 
and Won’t Sell 
Imitation Jap-a-lac 


ORE and more dealers ; 
taking that stand eve 

day. They have good rease 
‘The broad-minded dealer reali 
that there is no credit to him- 
lasting success-—in  sénding 
customer away unsold or — 
satished. Jap-a-lac gives |} 
results everywhere —always. 


JRPRLA| 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


There are 21 colors and Nature 
(Clear). You can now ge 
Jap-a-lac in 10c cans—enou 
to finish a simple piece of fu 
niture. Let us send you t 
Jap-a-lac booklet of money-s 
ing suggestions. Write for dealer 


proposition. 4 
The Glidden Varnish Co. 
Factories: Cleveland, O. Branches: 


New York 


Toronto, Can. 


Let 
Your 
Silver 
Clean 
Itself 


No rubbing, 
no dirt, no 
soiled fingers. 


will do the whole thing in less 
minute. Will make your silver lo 
did when new. And it saves yo 
By a chemical electric process it 
the black or oxidation and resto: 


dition. 
is removed, 
is not affec 
We send “Sil 
without any mone 
you. 
Use it for t 
and if satisfa 
us the price, $ 
wise return it Wi 
paying a cent. : 


Become 


a Lawyer ' 
We make your home a university. Leading Co 
Course in America— recognized by resident col 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading Univ. 
ers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate 
examination. Special Business Law-Course. 
men always succeed,’’ Over 10,000 students enro 
Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. _ 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 23! 

Book “Hi 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS P2vene” 


Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch fot 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Jou 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent 

| 983 F Street, Washington, D. 0. Esti 
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With this tool in 
his kit—or pocket, 
the mechanic is 
ready for any size 
of screw needed in 
any sort of work. 


And its adaptability 

makes it a mighty 

handy screw-driver to 

_ have in the home tool 

|, chest for use around 
the house. 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 
Vnake Batter Mechanics 
Madewith 6in. shank, and,as 
illustrated, with 1 in. shank. 


handle and The grooved end is strength- 
held by @ ened with a web of metal. 
A“YANKEE”’ device se- 
curely holds blade in the tool; 
yet the blades easily are slipped 
in and out with the fingers. 
With lin. shank, 95c 
With 6 in. shank, $1.10 


’ “YANKEE” Magazine 


tatchet Screw-driver No. 65 


. Your dealer can supply you 
\WANKEE’ Tool Book” (free) for mechanics and 
useholders. 

"YANKEE Tools in the Garage” for automobilists. 
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tydroplane, Equipped with 6 H.P.2 cyl. 
lotor, Speed 16 to 17 miles per hour. 


I H. P. Gray Motor same as in- 

’ 6 stalled in this boat. Great 

+. + value—perfect design and 

, highest possible $ 

¥ quality —absolutely guar- 114 
anteed. Complete outfit 

4 Immediate delivery—Gray 

{ c__s ee Motors are made in the Largest 

i Plant in the World Devoted 


pes. Exclusively to the Manufac- 
" ture of 2-cycle Motors. We make quick shipments. 
i 3 H, P. single cylinder of the same model, $55 
\? Same high quality—complete outfit. . . 
RITE TODAY FOR BIG ENGINE BOOK 

4d inS Valuable information about marine motors. Describes 
‘eof high grade motors—3 to 36 H.P.,1,2and 3cylinders. 
#] -Y¥ MOTOR CO.,6126 Motors Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 
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ow to Make Good Pictures” 
A Book for the Amateur 


1) pages of the, kind of photo- 
\ ae information that’s of 


value to the hand camera 
tor, Written from the Kodak 
§ndpoint, of course, but that’s 
}4% standpoint too. Properly 
listrated and diagrammed. 
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ty-five cents, at your dealers. 
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ew Band Catalog 


St off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 
tion and color plates. Every musical 
ment. Highest quality and lowest prices 
world. Easy payments. Write today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
}E. 4th Ave., Cincinnati 302 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘orth Bros. Mfz. Co., Philadelphia i 
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THE SATURDAY 


Business Doctors 
and Quacks 
By Frank W. Main 


AVE you ever been “sized up” by the 

shrewd glance of a New England 

Yankee that almost made you doubt your 
own honesty? 

John Carroll ascribed his wealth to this 
faculty of correctly judging his man; and 
this wealth, in turn, had made hima director 
of the Atlantic Seaboard Bank, located in 
one of the largest cities of the East. Yet, 
in his new position, this quality that had 
made him so successful at home had, among 
his new associates—younger men who re- 
garded business simply as a scientific sys- 
tem—only been a source of irritation; for 
they gave little heed to his opinions and felt 
that his method of judging their employees 
and customers in this personal and individ- 
ual way belonged to the old days of John 
Carroll, storekeeper and trader. 

For some weeks John had been seriously 
troubled—he could not relieve his mind .of 
the idea that there was something dishonest 
about one of the young tellers of the bani:; 
still he hesitated to bring his suspicions 
before the board, where he felt sure they 
would only be discredited. For the third 
time on a certain morning, John, ill at ease, 
rose from his chair in the directors’ room and 
walked thoughtfully over to a large sign 
that hung in a conspicuous place just to one 
side of the main street entrance and read 
and reread the words, placarded in bold 
relief: ‘‘This Bank Continuously Audited 
by Smith & Brown, Public Accountants.” 
That there could be anything wrong under | 
these circumstances seemed out of the” 
question, and he made an effort to con- 
vince himself that, with such protection, 
everything must be secure. Nevertheless, 
through several restless nights following, 
he worried over certain expressions on the 
countenance of the young teller, certain 
unconscious movements—furtive, telltale, 
as they seemed to John Carroll’s keen 
mind; and he made up his mind at all 
events at least to look into the personal 
habits of this teller. 


The Amateur Auditors 


Quiet investigation of a man’s personal 
habits, however, did not accord with John 
Carroll’s method of dealing with men; 
and though, as a result of his inquiries, he 
found nothing dishonorable about the man, 
he could not be satisfied that he was mis- 
taken. He decided to wait no longer and 
at the next meeting of the full bcard he 
stated fully his suspicions. To a man they 
acknowledged Mr. Carroll’s native shrewd- 
ness, but his idea of reading character was 
surely simply an idiosyncrasy. Investiga- 
tion of their employees they considered 
quite unnecessary, as this work was turned 
over to the auditing firm, who were en- 
gaged year by year to make a continuous 
audit at a low yearly rate. None of the 
directors was brought to his way of thinking 
and only one of them was at all impressed 
with his reasoning. In spite of this, Mr. 
Carroll remained unsatisfied. 

Time went on; and it was three years 
later when, after an absence of a few days 
from the city, John walked into the bank 
one morning to find affairs in a state of 
consternation. The broken-hearted cashier 
and the crestfallen directors informed him 
that the object of his distrust had ab- 
sconded and that a shortage of fifty thou- 
sand dollars was found to exist in the 
accounts. 

The reassuring sign had disappeared. 
John Carroll missed it. Without waiting 
for details he hurried directly to the office 
of the auditors and demanded an immediate 
interview with Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown, however, 
were hundreds of miles away in their 
metropolitan office—as far away from the 
bank as from scores of other clients. John 
Carroll finally got to the bottom of the 
story. This was but one of a dozen branch 
offices of Smith & Brown, and the branch 
manager, Chesley Hays, until recently 
chief accountant of Welch, Harmon & 
Company, dealers in coke, wood and ice in 
a neighboring city, was but the last of a 
dozen managers who had been in charge of 
the local office; in fact it was a practice of the 
firm to try out novices at this unimpor- 
tant branch. Chesley Hays disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the shortage; it had occurred 
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BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


Ce 1,000,000 children are eating Beech- 

This army of little pea- 
nut butter scouts is scouting the pantries daily after 
Get some Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today 


Nut Peanut Butter. 


school, 
and watch the raid on your pantry. 
jars—air-less sealed. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon, 
Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant in the 
picturesque Mohawk Valley. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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Comes in glass 


The J. D. Visible Spark 
Plug—with a visible gap out- 
side the motor and a port or 
opening facing it—indicates 
positively and ata glance just 
in which direction ignition 
trouble lies. No more testing 
and hunting; you look 
through the port and see if 
the spark is jumping. You can 
widen the gap, which intensifies 
spark and cleans points, or close gap 
entirely. Facilitates timing of engine 
and permits regulating of spark for any 
cylinder. Uses minimum current and 
costs no more than any good plug. 
$ 1.00 Made of J. D. highest grade materials, 
° with special porcelain that defies heat. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Our booklet on ignition free. Write for it. 


JEFFERY-DEWITT COMPANY, 
568 Butler Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Greatest 
* of 
Outdoor 
Sports 


Canoeing is 
at its best 
when you 
own an 
“Old Town 
Canoe.’ 
This is the . 

canoe that has made this sport so popular on all our 
river playgrounds, park lakes, the seashore, etc. The 


is light, easy to paddle, durably constructed, easy to 
manage, as graceful as a swan. If you live where 
there is water to play on, write for our < 
catalogue of canoe facts and canoe pic- 
tures. 2000 canoes in stock. Agents 
everywhere. Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
656 Middle Street Old Town, Me., U.S, A. 


Built any 
Size Me : 


We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing 
boats — row boats— cedar canvas-covered canoes, 


Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 


THE W.H.MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


CUFFS 
50+ 


A Good Front 


A clean collar, a clean shaven face and clean shoes are pass- 
ports to prosperity. They breed self-respect — the first essen- 
tial in correct living — and it’s so easy with the collar. 
Litholin Collars are made in all the newest styles and 
they’re no trouble to keep clean and fresh—just an occasional 
rub with a damp cloth. There’s a big saving in the expense. 
The new Litholin packing is two dozen collars to the 
To the Trade box—each box containing assorted sizes, 14 to 17 } 4, the 
popular sizes predominating. The great advantage of this to both jobber 


and retailer is fully explained in our Selling and Distributing plan—write 
for it to-day. The old style packing will also be continued. 


Wealso make a two fora quarter collar—particulars to the trade on request. 


If your dealer is not selling Litholin, write, giving 
style, size and number of collars wanted and we will 
mail postpaid direct. Style booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 7-9 Waverly Place, NEW YORK 
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@_ This picture shows the accident in 
which Frank Coffyn, the well known avi- 
ator, was badly hurt, nearly costing him 
his life. He was pitched out of the auto- 
mobile, and was thrown to the street pave- 
ment twenty feet below when his car 
skidded on a bridge in Central Park, New 
York, and went through the railing. 


@, Slippery pavements were the cause 
of the accident, according to the chauffeur, 
He said ‘‘I was driving at a moderate speed 
and as the front wheels struck the slippery 
roadbed they skidded and the car became 
wholly unmanageable.”’ 


@, The accident could not have occurred 
if the car had been fully equipped with 


Weed Anti-skid Chains 


**With the Creeping Grip’’ 


as they would have prevented the front 
wheels from skidding when they struck the 
wet pavement, and the back wheels would 
not have slipped when the brakes were 
applied. 


@, An absolute necessity on both rear 
tires, and to doubly guard yourself against 
accidents and to make steering comfortable 
and easy, put them on the front tires too. 

@, Don’t you wait until after an acci- 
dent before skid-proofing your car. 

Stop at your dealer’ 's today 


and fully equip your tires 
with Weed Chains. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
28 Moore Street 


| before he was manager. 


| thief-catchers. 
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Some of his pred- 
ecessors had evidently been unsuccessful 
experiments. 

John Carroll could not but feel a trace 
of personal satisfaction; for, though his 
holdings in the stock of the bank meant 
that a large personal loss would occur to 
him as his share—the teller’s bond being 
for only ten thousand dollars—he felt that 
his old-fashioned man-to-man methods of 
dealing had been vindicated, and that he 
had won a victory over his fellow directors, 


| with their newfangled notions of scientific 


systems and efficiency. In John Carroll’s 
lexicon an audit was defined as a mere 
waste of money. 

The officers and directors of the Atlantic 


| Seaboard Bank were acting on the very 


general impression that auditors are crack 
Undoubtedly they  re- 
garded the sign that their bank was being 


| continuously audited as a most valuable 


| asset; they had the utmost confidence in 
| it and asked their customers and friends 


to have confidence in it—and they believed 
it an impossibility for their employees to 
steal when the bank was being so audited. 

Another incorrect impression, and even 
a more general one, is that an audit which 
fails to result in the arrest of a thief is 
u.suecessful—or, at best, a waste of effort. 

Both of these ideas are wrong—for, in 
the first place, an accountant is not pri- 
marily a thief-catcher; and, in the second 
place, in very many of the most successful 
audits there is absolutely no possibility of 
catching thieves, if for no other reason 
than that in the great majority of cases 
employees are at least financially honest. 

That there is much confusion in the popu- 
lar mind as to the real work of the account- 
ant and as to the very important service 
which he is rendering in the business world, 
is not at all surprising. 

In the first place, jobless bookkeepers 
without number, auditors of individual 
companies, seeing other fields of advance- 
ment closed—and cost clerks, certain that 
their grasp of the one particular business 
with which they are familiar has given 
them a grasp of all businesses and a knowl- 
edge of all manufacturing problems—have 
started out in the professional field as 
full-fledged auditors, accountants, systema- 
tizers and business experts, when, if expe- 
rienced at all, their experience is confined 
to but one limited business. In some cases, 
at least, these “‘auditors’” have about the 
same right to be known as professional ac- 
countants as a hospital orderly would have 
to palm himself off as a skilled physician. 


Misfit Cost: Keeping Systems 


The initial work which usually falls to 
the lot of the self-styled accountant on his 
first incursion into the professional field is 
usually in a line of business somewhat of 
the same nature as the one he has recently 
left. With the nerve which was necessary 
to start out in business for himself, and 
with his practical experience in that par- 
ticular line, he is often able to render valu- 
able service to his clients. As time goes 
on, however, and his business is extended 
into other lines, his difficulties increase; 
for unconsciously the effort is made to con- 
form all business to the methods and the 
systems of the one concern with which he 
was most familiar. As a result, ludicrous 
situations usually arise. 

A few years ago a prominent railroad 
accountant, a man second perhaps to none 
when in his special line of work, was 
called upon to install a cost system for a 
brewery ina neighboring city. The system, 
when complete, was as comprehensive as 
the most exacting brewery official could de- 
sire, and these particular brewery men felt 
that they now had just what they had been 
looking for. Unfortunately, however, for 
the business, the system installed in the 
brewery was still a railroad system and not 
at all adapted to the brewery business. 
After several heroic attempts to inject life 
into it, the system was entirely discarded. 
It cost so much to operate that a cost 
system might well have been installed to 
find out the cost of the cost system. 

To refer again to the bookkeeper or cost- 
clerk auditor, the usual experience is that 
after heroic efforts of a few years he is glad 
to accept some permanent position at an 
assured salary with an established concern. 

In his trail, however, are usually left 
scores of business men with the well- 
grounded belief that their own bookkeepers 
know all that any professional accountant 
does, and with the conviction that the pay- 
ing to the accountant of the fees which he 
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“What Blok should yo 


paint your house? 


SIVIE 
PORTE OLIO 
HOME DECORATION 


This gree soriene will 
you decide. Send forll 


It is always difficult to select pleasing 
combinations from color cards. Itis 
cult to select the paint, varnish or s 
suited to the surface it is to cover. 

This portfolio not only suggests many 
monious combinations, showing them 
on actual houses, but also gives com) 
specifications for the painter in gettin, 
results shown, 

The portfolio also contains dec- 
orative plans for interior work— 
every room in the average house 
being worked out down to the last 
detail. Every house owner and 
every prospective builder should |N 
have this portfolio. 
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PAINTS EVARNIS 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-William 
Decorative Dept., 613 Canal Rd., N. W., Cley: t 
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Or, the Manual, 
and the “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,’ all’ 
Your choice of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garn 


Camelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet ) 
The Manual in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6 
JOHN MURPHY CoO., Baltim 
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INTENDING 
BUILDERS c= 


In Any 
Climate | 


Send today for the most complete and practical bung 
ever issued. State whether you wish Book ‘‘A’’ with 
homes costing $2250 and up—or Book ‘‘B"’ with 83 
homes costing $2250 and less—or send 90c for both b 
paid, Each book has 100 pagesand contains 200 ai 
graphic illustrations, with exterior and interior vi 
tions, floor plans, costs, descriptions, and valuable su 
Complete architect's blue print plans for ong 
GET OUR IDEAS. Send 50c—coin or stamps-~ 
book—or 90c for both. Do it now. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
335 F, Hill St., Los Angeles, Califo: 


anteed, easy terms, eee free. 


O.F.Foss & Co., Republic Bldg.,( 


ady For Work 


value of fire protection de- 


__ pends largely upon the readi- 

ness of the fireman to respond 
ay call and his willingness to face 
danger The value of fire insur- 
: depends largely upon the readi- 


of the Company in which you 
insured to respond immediately 
our loss and its ability to meet any 
‘which may come to it. The 
tford Fire Insurance Company 
ways ready. It pays promptly every 
st loss, big or little. 

f Bervice fio the American people 
easured to date by a grand total 
aore than 150 millions in pay- 
's for losses. When 


need fire insurance 


T on the HARTFORD 


Agents ‘Everywhere 


' WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 
nen Nature is glorious with the first 
fish of summer —then is the charm of 
juty most appreciated. 
LACHE imparts that 
ch of delicacy and 
‘nement to the com- 
tion which assists 
ture in retaining 
) bloom of youth. 
fuse Substitutes 
Ymay be dangerous. 
h, White, Pink or 
mm. 50c a box of drug- 
) or by mail. Send 
nts for asample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
| French Perfumers 


3. 42, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


You Want This 
? Dining Table 


A beautiful extension top, solid 
oak, Master-built Brooks design, 
direct from factory for $15.50. 
Quartered oak—height 30 inches 
—top closed 48 inches—top 
extended 72 inches. Completed 
and finished at factory—then 
ee) ap sections. Easily assembled 
in a few minutes. 


Furniture Book FREE 


Showing above table and 100 de- 
signs of chairs, rockers, settees, all 
(2) at factory prices. Write for this book 


today. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
SO) 6006 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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: Hand Woven 
.* Panama 


Genuine quality, trim- a 
med, finished and he 
blocked, with inch silk ban 
Gives service like $10 kind, 


only not as fine a weave. All 
sizes. Sent fostpaid$1.00. FreeCatalog. 


GEO. P. BUNGAY, 28 S. William St., New York 
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demands is only foolishness, as they are 
certain that the same services can be as well 
rendered by their own employees. 

There are, of course, exceptions; and 
some of our best professional accountants 
have graduated directly from the ranks of 
the bookkeeper and cost-clerk auditor. 

The second cause of confusion as to the 
real service which is being rendered by the 
professional accountant is the impression 
created by some auditing companies, with 
their more or less prominent boards of direc- 
tors, that auditing, accounting and systema- 
tizing constitute purely and solely a business; 
and that contracts for such work should be 
very largely placed in the same way that a 
contract for painting or brickwork would 
be—namely, to the lowest bidder. 

Though, in the upper business circles, 
accounting is recognized as a highly spe- 
cialized profession, without which the 
worldwide enterprises of today would be 
impossible, yet the exact nature of the work 
inherent to the profession of an accountant 
is often misunderstood. 

The work of the accountant can be much 
better explained if divided up into the three 
main divisions into which it naturally 
falls—namely, auditing, accounting and 
systematizing. Very few men obtain effi- 
ciency in all these branches. Expert knowl- 
edge in two of the three is about all the 
average good accountant can hope to 
master. Let us then consider the branch 
of auditing, so that some idea may be 
obtained of what the work of the expert 
accountant is. 

In accounting terminology, the strict 
definition of auditing is “the going over 
and verifying of the work of the account- 
ing department,’’ which operation is liter- 
ally carried out in many small audits; for, 
in a business of comparatively small size, it 
is possible to go over in detail the work of 
each employee of the accounting depart- 
ment, this procedure being considered by 
very many auditors, as well as business 
men, a proper method; in fact, the only 
correct way to make an audit. 


The Up-to-Date Auditor 


Though it is possible and, in certain cases, 
perhaps practical to repeat step by step 
the work of the accounting department in 
a small concern, in the case of a large con- 
cern with, say, from twenty to one hundred 
employees in the accounting department, 
the volume of detail this method would 
necessitate makes this form of audit im- 
possible. Contradictory as it may seem, 
such an audit would not only be impracti- 
cal but of comparatively little value, as the 
auditor would soon be so lost in the mass of 
detail that not only would the true per- 
spective be lost, without which any audit- 
ing is a failure, but the danger of repeating 
the same errors made by the office itself 
would quite likely be encountered. 

The chief use of an auditor, after all, is 
not so much to catch thieving bookkeepers 
and clerks as it is to obtain the correct per- 
spective of the work and results, and to set 
forth clearly the assets and liabilities and 
the income and expenses of the concern 
under review. He should also have the 
ability to impart his knowledge to his 
clients in such a way that they will thor- 
oughly understand the situation. Hun- 
dreds of dollars may be lost through 
defaleations, but the loss through waste, 
extravagance and incompetency runs into 
millions. The evidence of this waste and 
extravagance and incompetency, however, 
is so obscured in the vast detail and so close 
to the eyes of those in chasge that the 
real importance and significance is usually 
overlooked. 

The work of the auditor is to obtain a 
clear, concise and exact view of the business 
under review, and not only to see clearly 
all weak and sore spots but also to catch a 
vision of what might be accomplished under 
improved and more correct methods. Verifi- 
cations of all assets and liabilities, and the 
verification of the fact that the income has 
or has not been properly accounted for, 
and that the expenses are or are not in 
order, must be accomplished by some other 
method than the mere repeating of those 
processes of operation which were carried 
on during the period under review. 

The chief work of the auditor is outside 
of the figures at hand, and his worth is 
largely summed up in his ability rightly to 
diagnose the business ills and correctly to 
prescribe for their cure—the thoroughness 
of the audit and the time necessary to 
be spent on the same varying with each 
different case. 
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Guaranteed 
the quality and durability 
so welll—and how it 


satisfies—thal we guargntee it uncon- 
ditionally. ut accept no imitation. 
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“and Gharantee Bond 
(below) with| every gayment. 


Genuine "Pgrosknit" is ¢ool, elastic, com- 
fortable. In "IPorosknit" Uhion Suits comfort 
is multiplied to {he uémost. [No messy "bunch- 
ing" at waist—np bulging flabs—easy to button 
and unbutton—bfay buttone H while on. 


For 5 _ Any Style. For 
Men 0c Shirts and Draw 25¢ Boys 
tyle—Men’s $1.00, Boys’ 50c 


garment 
Union Suits, Any 
Write for Intexesting, Hla cd Sfyle Booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING ZOMPANY 


1 Washington Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Guarant 


Sure 
It Has 
This Label 


stamped 
Chalmers Knitting 
Bog po y oe AN I 


“First!” 


First and 
foremost in 
quality and 
service are 


They come to 
youin the right 

y, condition— 

and stay so. 

You don’t have to 


break in D & M 

mitts and gloves—and they don’t 
harden from wetting, the leather being 
of special tannage, which keeps it soft 
and pliable, padded with best asbestos felt. 


Special to Catchers: Catchers mitts have 
patent D& M laced thumb—forms deep 
pocket —and laced back so player can adjust 
padding to suit. 

D & M make a complete 

f line of baseball articles 
and back up each one with 
an ironclad guarantee. Ask 
your dealer for 1912 cata- 
logue and “Official Base- 
ball Rules for 1912,” free. 
If he hasn’t them, write us. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. P. Plymouth, N. H. 


Porch Swing $2.50 


4 ft. long, oak, weathered oak fin- 
ish. Shaped back and seat, 28 
slats, bolt and nut construction, 
21 ft. chain and 2 hooks. 
$4.00. Lawn Swing, 4 passenger, 
back adjusts to 3 positions, bolt and 
nut construction, shaped arms and 
standards, non breakable, shipped 
\ upon receipt of price. 
h CLARENCE SPILLMAN 
Southport, Indiana 


s Label 


If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below, 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, retum it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine " Porosknit" garment not 
Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the "Porosknit" Label. 
Company, Amsterdam, New York 
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Invest 
a Dollar 
to Save 


Ten 


Nk if 

This little bank keeps savings secure from 
tampering hands — yours or others. Shows 
to a cent how much you have on deposit. 
Registers all coins deposited. Takes nickels, 
dimes and quarters. Stays locked until you 
have $10. Then opens automatically. Good 
for children, but no toy. Made for all 
humanity that wants to save. Its name is the 


Universal 


Three Coin 


Bank 


_ It is good to look at, finished in black and gold, light, 
strong, made to last and to stay in order. et one— 
get it now. $1 in department stores, toy stores and 
novelty shops, or on receipt of price we will send 
the bank, carriage paid, to any part of the country. 


CHAS. W. SHONK CO. 

Monroe Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
Dealers supplied by 

THE STROBEL & WILKEN CO., New York. 
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is a Better Gas 


We have told you repeatedly the Paige zs a better car than 
other medium-priced cars. Now we want to tell you why we can 
make it better, why we do make it better. 


Because the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company has ample capital to 
————ees CONdUCt its business and is not dependent on advanced de- 
posits from dealers with which to manufacture. 

all of the seven Paige models are built on one chassis and 
Because with the same unit power plant, thus simplifying our man- 
ufacturing problems and processes, and reducing the cost of production. 

our output (3500 cars for 1912) is large enough to enable us 
Because to buy all materials at the lowest possible price. If we 
built four times as many cars we couldn't buy our materials at lower prices. 

the Paige official organization is made up of a great group 
Because of successful business men who are manufacturing and 
selling the Paige Car on a strictly mercantile basis,— not just for this year 
or next year but for years to come; building and selling not a ‘‘get-rich- 
quick” car, but a car which shall endure. 


These are some of the fundamental, essential reasons why the Paige is a 
better car than others in its price field. 


Model Brunswick, 5-passenger 
Touring Car, Fully Equipped, $1000 


Paige cars—built for long and satisfactory service—come ready for the road, fully equipped. 


Regular equipment includes top, windshield, 5 black enamel lamps, generator, horn, 
tools, jack, tire repair outfit. Quick demountable rims (set of 5) on touring car 
models, including tire irons, $15. Same equipment on roadsters, $12.50. (Self- 
Starter and Prest-O-Lite tank installed at the factory for $25 if desired.) 


Write today for name of Paige dealer nearest you and our new 1912 Art Catalogue. The 
catalogue shows various models in beautiful colors and gives full details of Paige construction. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


265 Twenty-First Street Detroit, Michigan 
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You will get 


NC artistic effect, 
=\siift durability and: low 


cost, when you use 


PY Contain toed 
Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified— Durability Guaranteed. Made in Shingles as well as Rolls. 
easy-to-lay 


In city and country, the sale of this modern, 
Ready Roofing is increasing by leaps and bounds— 
because Certain-teed Rubber Roofing has three big 


advantages—three substantial reasons why you, too, should 


use it in the future. It is durable—guaranteed for 15 
years—costs less than wood shingles, metal, tin or gravel 
roofings—can be put on with less labor and expense. 
Where highly artistic effects are desired, use 


Certain-teed Rubber Shingles 


Stop in and see your lumber, hardware or building material dealer— 
he is backed by the ‘“‘General’s’’ three big mills — he can sell 
Certain-teed Roofing at the lowest prices, with the ‘*General’s’’ 
quality guarantee, and thereby save you as well as himself the trouble 
and expense incident to uncertain kinds of roofing. 


If you contemplate building or renewing an old roof, write for our 


book BQ-4, “How to Build for LESS Money.” 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


York, Pa. E. St. Louis, Ill. Marseilles, Ill. d 
Minneapolis San Francisco Winnipeg, Manitoba 
General Roofing operating the three biggest Roofing and Building Paper Mills in the World. 


In the case of large corporations, with 
their own staffs of private auditors and their 
own accounting departments, the work 


_ of the professional auditor is usually con- 


fined to what are known in the profession 


| as balance-sheet audits, consisting of the 


verification of the assets and liabilities, 
and the proving and comparing of these 
assets and liabilities with the assets and 
liabilities at the commencement of the 
period. 

Even in audits of this kind there is no 
standard of procedure; for, if from a prac- 
tical standpoint an actual verification of 
the assets and liabilities is to be obtained, 
the verification must go deeper than the 
mere book entries. 

In the case of concerns without a private 


_ auditor and without any real audit on 


| day’’ rates. 


their own account, more than a balance- 
sheet audit is usually required. As to the 
extent of this additional verification no 
two auditors will probably agree. The 
outcome of this lack of uniformity and 
failure to appreciate the real value, which 
should reasonably be expected from audi- 
tors, has brought about curious results. In 
calling for bids on the same audit, bids 
ranging, for instance, from one hundred 
and fifty to one thousand dollars have 
been obtained; and, though not always 
the case, the higher bids have often repre- 
sented the possibility of a much lower 
percentage of profit to the makers than the 
lower bids. 

To give a typical illustration: Bids were 
obtained by a mercantile establishment, 
small in itself but with a large volume of 
transactions covering a period of two years. 
The resulting figures obtained ranged from 
four hundred to nine hundred dollars, with 
one firm sending in a bid calling for ‘‘per- 
This firm was given the work, 


| with the result that the total cost amounted 


to nine hundred and fifty dollars. The 
audit, however, was not only of very great 
direct value but, in order to strengthen 
the work of the department and to elimi- 
nate waste, changes and improvements 


| were made in the system in vogue, with 


| the result that a very effective audit was 


made by the same firm the following year 
for two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
leakages that had been passed over in pre- 
vious superficial audits were permanently 
corrected. 


The Necessity of Special Training 


The necessity for specialized training in 
order to obtain the proper results from 
auditing is perhaps not generally appre- 
ciated, and for two reasons: First—The 
great majority of bookkeepers and clerks 
are honest; consequently there are no 
embezzlements to uncover, with the result 
that, on the surface, very mediocre work 
will often show up in this respect as well 
as the work of the highest-skilled profes- 
sional auditors. Second—In many cases, 
if waste, extravagance and incompetence 
are not reported—the waste, extravagance 
and incompetence not being appreciated 
by the management—the failure of the 
auditor to reveal their presence will also 
not be appreciated; and the waste may 
remain undiscovered for many years. 

Though the terms auditing and account- 
ing are often used synonymously, there is a 
very important difference between the two. 
The work of the auditor, strictly speaking, 
is to audit and verify the transactions, the 
income and expenses and the assets and 
liabilities; while the work of the account- 
ant is constructive, and includes both the 
devising of proper accounting methods and 
records and the improving of those already 
in operation. 

The modern voucher system, for in- 
stance, is the development of the American 
accounting methods and an evolution from 
the English purchase record. A line is often 
drawn between the work of the two; and 
where bids for auditing services are ob- 
tained alone additional charges are usually 
made for any accounting services per- 
formed. However, auditing and account- 
ing go hand in hand; and, in order to 
obtain the best results from auditing the 
accounting methods and procedures must 
be adapted to facilitate the same. 

Auditing in certain of its phases is often 
more or less routine and, so far as the 
assistants go, often demands comparatively 
little experience. Accounting requires the 
ingenuity of the most highly talented men 
and gives opportunity for individual con- 
structive work, requiring not only a broad, 
comprehensive experience but exceptional 
skill of the highest order. 


not only for pen- 
cils used, but for useless 
stubs thrown away; for 
points whittled off and for 
time wasted in sharpening, 
and then washing the hands. 


If you are an employer all this 
expense is multiplied. Arid it 
hits your pocket harder than 4& 
you know. Youwould save 4 
good money by using ( 


Liaisiell b 


They are pointed in 5 
seconds. And you can 
use a Blaisdell pencil clear 
to the end. 


Some large concerns 
have saved fully half on 
their pencil bills by using 
Blaisdell pencils. 


There are Blaisdells of every 
kind for every use. And all 
good stationers sell them. 


Why not settle this question 
in your business foday? 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co. 
Philadelphia 


Fiera Vig ilane 


is no longer the 18) of s 
for your talking machine record 
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; 


Nor is it the price of peace levi 
by the hostile noises at the en 
the record. An 


AUTOMATIC sTO 


on your machine puts an end to th 
. 


noises. The Condon Autostop 
vents damage to your records. 
any disc talking machine. 
Prices: $3.00 and $4.00 
Add 50c for Canada. 
Nickel or gold-plated 


CONDON-AUTOSTOP 
26 Front St., New York City 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 126 Sparks St., Otte 


Lite, Innocence. Hea lth 
glo ww from Dy hams TOSY 
cheeks -a splendid tribute 
to Lalmolivess heautr LG 
gaals LTES.. Complexion 
' pertection trom babybood 
bbroughoul old age, thanks 
tolride and Lalu oltve. 


low Palmolive alone works cleansing 
| and beautifying wonders 


) How It Differs From Any Other Millions Captivated by Its Faint Fragrance 
: Palmolive has been termed the Different Soap. It has the right to Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every user. _ No other soap is 
| be so named, because it is unlike any other soap ever made. purer, nor so effective in cleansing and beautifying the skin. No 


other soap can accomplish what Palmolive does. Its soothing, invig- 
orating qualities are what have made Palmolive a household word in 
ten million homes. Every member of the family wants Palmolive, 
and will use no other once they have tried it. 


The oils are those of the Far East. The Orient has yielded its 
; precious secret to Palmolive. When 
) we learned that palm and olive 
oils were responsible for the won- 


drous complexions of the most A Creamy Lather in Hard Water 
famous beauties known to history, 


AGenerous Jar of Palmolive 
Cream Given Away 


Just send us a band from a cake of 


)|| Palmolive Soap and we will Send a he cea Because most soaps will lather well in soft water only, Palmolive has, by 
Sa. - ‘4 Wr- } ° . 
ringing face cream. ec ra we sent to the far-away lan ce thousands of experiments and improvements, been made to lather perfectly 
Milieleansing and softening every sown et palmsand olive groves for these oils. in hard water also. Merely another reason for referring to Palmolive as the 
the skin. Made from our own for- Diff . t S 
WP atecotine con ectory. Used with Then we learned to blend them Pe naap. p 3 
|] Blexion improvement “is at once in soap, making countless im- Let Palmolive Lessen Soap Bills 
| pier stee cat F . ¥ = ; ors : : 
Bee ratreh ct Sl heartily recom provements and finally realizing an We have a machine that crushes thirty tons of pressure upon every 
Ideal—a_ perfect soap—after 37 cake of Palmolive. That accounts for the fact that 
years of striving. pcre is at eee Ta gs soap in each 
; cake. is is why Palmolive 
Oriental Oils Cause Its remains firm even when worn to 


a wafer. This is why Palmolive 


Dainty Green Color 


2 lasts so much longer than ‘any 
PALMOLIVE a Che olive and palm oils alone other. This is why Palmolive is 
give Palmolive its delicate green charmingly economical. It costs 

CR EAM hue, found in this soap alone. No but 15 cents. 
3 other soap maker has yet been able Send two 2-cent stamps for 
to reproduce the amazing qualities sample and free booklet, The Easy 


these expensive oils and their scien- Way to Beauty. 


tific blending give to Palmolive. B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
It is more than mere S0ap. 482 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Talc Powder 


After the Bath 


After Shaving 


to use on the face after 

shaving is one which 
besets nine men out of ten. 
There is nothing so soothing 
as a good talcum. Williams’ 
Talc Powder is more than a 
gvood powder, for it has a fine- 
ness,a purity and an antiseptic 
quality such as few talcs possess. 


That is what makes it so safe for use on 
even the most delicate skin. Sprinkle a 
little on the towel or on your hand, and 
apply to the face. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick 
Hinged-cover 


Nickeled Box 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., 160 Maple Ave., Glastonbury, Conn., Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, Matchless Cold re 


The Williams ¥e 


Ves 


F’'TER the baby has had 

Ais bathand has been 
carefully patted dry 

with the softest of soft towels, 
there is nothing more sooth- 
ing to the little tot’s skin 
than Williams’ Talc Powder. 


It is deliciously soft and fine, mildly anti- 
septic, gently absorbent, quickly relieving 
irritations, sunburn, prickly heat, etc. 
Whether used for toilet or nursery or 
after shaving, Williams’ Talc Powder has 
the same degree of perfection that has 
distinguished Williams’ Shaving Soaps for 
generations. 


Four odors: Violet, Carnation, Rose (a 
flesh tint)—fragrant as the flowers them- 
selves—and Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume 


Note 
Talc box E the Hinged 
is different %& : Cover, over 
from all ‘(8 the perforated 
others top 
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May we send you a da 


Silver-plated Vanity» 
for wife, sister or fri¢ 


The comfort and relief of the oc 
dainty dab of a powder puff means ni 
awoman. We have had made expres 
us an exquisite little heavily Silver 
Vanity Box containing a French 3 
Puff and Concentrating Miuirror, K 
enabled to offer for a nominal amoul, 
at a jeweler’s you would willingly 


} 


dollar or more for. . 


How to get it 


Buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, send usX 
of the dealer from whom you bought it, the daa 
in stamps. A woman has use for a pocket - 
times a day, and the little mirror alone makes | ; 
Box indispensable, while the charm and use! 
the Vanity Box itself, justify its cost many u® 
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Gold Dust 


All you have to do is to aid Gold Dust— it does the real, hard, muscl 
part of the task itself — you merely assist it. 


It matters not what cleaning work you have before you, Gold Dust i is. 
the one great aid. It does more work, more kinds of work, and better, quicker 
work than other cleansers. Gold Dust was the original cleanser. It still 
stands at the head, and its sales are yearly increasing. 


Cut your household labors to a minimum by the use of Gold Dust — th 
greatest cleaning agent the world has ever produced. 


© Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning pots 
and pans, woodwork, bathtubs and fixtures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., 
softening hard water, washing clothes and making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work” 


Fairy Soap 


You may think the toilet and bath soap you use is the best, simpl 
because you have used it for years and have become accustomed to it. _ If you — 
are open to conviction, however, we can truthfully state that, unless it is 
Fairy Soap, it isn’t the best. . 


Fairy is a cake of floating purity—miade from edible products that coll 
more than the ingredients used in other white soaps. 


Its oval shape is a decided advantage over other soaps. 5c is its price. 


© We could charge you five times the five cents asked for Fairy Soap, 
but we could add nothing to the quality. In most higher priced soaps 
you are paying for fancy wrappers and expensive perfume. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 


Sunny Monday: 
Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday Laundry Soap contains a marvelous dirt-starting ingre- | 
dient which drives out the dirt in an all but magical way — saves most of the 
rubbing, saves your time, saves your clothes. 


Sunny Monday is a white soap made from high-grade materials— choi a 
fats and vegetable oils. It costs more to make than ordinary yellow laundry 
soaps, but does better work, spares your clothes, and is, therefore, the most 
economical in the end. 

Try Sunny Monday next wash day. 


© Because of its purity and whiteness and because it starts the dirt so 
quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday Soap will go as far and do as 
much work as two bars of ordinary yellow laundry soap. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away your troubles” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICA 
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& 


jtondon: 5,Henrietta Street 
, Covent Garden,W.C. 


£ Bad Copy of That Same 
Early Titian’”’ 


BE iano Weekly 
e Curtis Publishing 
_ Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


H. GARRETTSON, 
prince of promoters 
© and patron of painters, 


sat before a table in his private 
drawing room in the Hungaria Hotel, Budapest. 
He was a tall, burly man, ruddy-complexioned, 
grim-mouthed and fierce-eyed. He had a chest 
like a prize-fighter, the paunch of a bon vivant 
and the head of a philosopher. He had half a 
billion dollars, but the prize of his possessions 
was his art collection. 

Hewas intently studying a photograph. Pres- 
ently he rang the bell. Three seconds later, 
without raising his head to see if the servant had 
answered, he growled: 

“Mr. Willett!” 

He always assumed that he was obeyed; 
therefore he was obeyed. He continued to look 
at the photograph. Twenty-five seconds later, 
again without raising his head, he said: 

“Willett, it’s a Giorgione!”’ 

There was a finality to his voice that came 
from his habit of deciding a thousand matters a 
day rather than from unshakable belief in his 
artistic infallibility. 

“What is?” Willett was Garrettson’s most 
intimate friend—a slender little man with snow- 
white hair and mustache, an astonishingly 
youthful face, alert eyes and a wiry figure. 


: documents that confirm the authenticity of the picture are satisfactory, but 
jure itself is the best corroboration. It isn’t Giorgionesque; it’s Giorgione 
13 


B you haven’t seen the picture,’ protested Willett. 

) but this photograph was taken by a man who knows his business. See how 
es are brought out and the sharpness of the detail! See there! Telegraph to 
in at Florence to come at once.” 5 

Wy don’t you get Phillip Claudius?” 


His too easy in his attributions.” 


Niamiable man ever conveyed an impression of infallibility; but the fellow 


fers and says ‘Prove it!’ is taken at his own valuation.” 
t tally controversial. 
Wl see it tomorrow. We'll go on the 8:40 A. M. train.” 

ay much does the count ask for it?’’ asked Willett with an 


08 money velue. 


Willet was 
Otherwise he would bore his friend. 
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) I think he said a million kronen,” replied Garrettson 
it, his eyes. still on the photograph. “It’s a genuine 
se, I tell you.” 

il:t looked skeptical in advance and said: 

{think so?” 

f” Garrettson handed the photograph to Willett, who in 
8 died it absorbingly, fixing his gaze upon it as if he were 
8 / a terrific mental effort to see the original itself. In point 
tie was trying to compose a speech that should stimulate a 
§ aeinterest in opposition without arousing anger; for, though 
on despised sycophantic acquiescence, he violently hated 
tion. Also he was sanguine-complexioned and his neck 
t. So Willett, who had temperament, began: 

t)oks to me ”” and paused. 

V2 Well?” impatiently urged Garrettson, for Willett was 
‘extremely good judge of paintings. 

ours I may be mistaken,” slowly went on Willett with the 
€ sit humility of the expert who is infallibleand knowsit. “I 
aistaken,”” he repeated incredulously, “but ” Willett 
d gain. Suddenly he raised his head, glared defiantly at 
Un and said: 

think it is an old copy of an early Titian!” 

Put!” snapped Garrettson. 

* pursued Willett relentlessly as though he had been 
elling the whole truth—“‘it’s a bad copy of that same 


It was a sound indicative either of contempt or 
expectorate. Willett gravely asked: 
Magyar for bronchitis?’ 
iP, Sure as fate!’”’ declared Garrettson. 
ere, Bill, Eavenson says there are only seventeen 
iorgiones in existence.” 
he eighteenth,” interrupted Garrettson. 
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“Now Morelli said nineteen. 
Herbert Cook says there are 
about fifty. I myself, after 
careful study a? 

“Telegraph Eavenson to meet us here. I’ll see the picture myself first of all and 
then Eavenson can examine it alone. You can get tickets for Nagy-Becskerek.”’ 

“For whom?” 

“The name of the place where the count’s castle is.”’ 

“T thought it was a ballet-dancer,’’ murmured Willett. 

Garrettson shook his head as a mastiff does on coming out of the water and went on: 

“First train. Arrange for the Donatello to be shipped to London. I’m going to 
see the Benvenuto Cellini reliquary that Herr *, 

“Did you pay the price they asked for the Donatello?” interrupted Willett. It is 
true that the financier at times spoke to him as though to a valet. On the other hand, 
Harry Willett was the only living man who could interrupt, contradict or ridicule William 
H. Garrettson to his face and continue living. 

“ce Yequs 

“TI told you not to pay more than a third of the asking price. Hang it, they offered 
me a fifty per cent commission!”’ 

“You should have taken it,’’ smiled Garrettson. 

“T will the next time. To ask two hundred and fifty thousand kronen for what’s 
worth if 

“I wanted it,” said Garrettson very simply. 

“You make yourself the laughing-stock of Europe.” 

“Well,” laughed Garrettson, “that Giorgione will hang in the library as a pendant 
to the Luini ——’”’ 

“There’s a million as good as dumped into the Danube,” groaned Willett. “I can’t 
stand your feminine recklessness this morning. Goodby!” 

“Don’t forget the name of thestation—Nagy-Becskerek!” Garrettson yelled after him. 

On the next morning W. H. Garrettson, accompanied by his friend, Harry Willett, 
his valet, James Crompton, and his courier, Egon Vaczony, drove to the railroad station. 
The courier had reserved an entire first-class compartment for Garrettson and Willett, 
and the courier and the valet would go second-class in the adjoining carriage. The valet 
carried with him his master’s evening clothes in a leather case, but three small valises were 
carefully placed by the courier himself on the rack over Mr. Garrettson’s head. 

Willett sat down opposite Garrettson, yawned accusingly and growled: 

“To make a man wake up at five, breakfast at six and then go a couple of hundred 
miles to see a bum copy " 

“Excuse me, Mr. Garrettson.” The courier, his hat in his hand, his face depicting 
mortification, regret and indignation, stood at the door of the compartment. 
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Garrettson merely looked at him 
coldly. Willett spoke compassionately: 

‘What is it, Vaczony?” 

“There seems to be some trouble, I am 
sorry to announce’’—the courier spoke 
with the precision of a man who has 
learned English in books—‘‘with the 
small trunk of black leather. The offi- 
cials have requested me to tell you——”’ 

“T’ll go,” put in Willett hastily. It 
was not meet that the great Garrettson 
should go anywhere at any one’s bidding. 
With an income of a million dollars a 
month a man may well be deaf to ninety- 
nine per cent of humanity. 

““Why,’’ asked Garrettson, fixing the 
courier with a look that burned as liquid 
air burns, from extreme cold, ‘‘should 
there be any trouble about that trunk?” 

“Sir, when I was having it weighed, 
an old man—Hungarian, of education, 
well dressed—positively identified it as 
his. I caused his absurd contention to be | 
ignored. I am now informed, however, ° 
that the chief of station himself wishes 
to see the two claimants i 

“The two ” began Garrettson, 
with a frown. 

“The owner and the other man. You 
know, sir,” the courier apologized hum- 
bly, ‘“‘your luggage has ne letters, labels, paintbands or 
any distinguishing marks whatsoever; and as you had the 
keys x 


“Tl go,’ again said Willett, and hopped down to the 
platform. 
“Vaczony!’’ said Garrettson. 


“Ves, sir.’ The courier looked pale and uneasy. 

Garrettson gazed steadily at him. Whatever it was 
that he saw on the Hungarian’s anguished face did not 
make him change his tone of voice as he went on evenly: 

“Just hand me that small brown suitcase.” 

The courier took the little leather case from the rack, 
most respectfully placed it on the seat beside Mr. Garrettson 
and followed Mr. Willett to the baggage room. 

Garrettson opened the valise, took from it a curious 
contrivance of blue steel, shaped like a small sardine tin, 
with a round hole about five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
at one end; two small vials, one containing at least one 
hundred white pellets and the other half a dozen large, 
dark-yellow capsules; a small rubberized-silk spongebag 
and within it a sponge that seemed to be saturated with 
some viscid stuff; and, last of all, a gold cigar case with 
an elaborate monogram in very small but very bright and 
very white rose diamonds. He placed the blue-steel con- 
trivance in his right-hand coat pocket, the vials in his 
waistcoat pockets, the spongebag in his left-hand coat 
pocket and the cigar case in his breast pocket, in the 
methodical way of an experienced traveler preparing for 
a long voyage. Having prepared himself for any con- 
tingency in the way of attacks from fellowmen, he leaned 
back in his seat. His piercing blue-gray eyes were fidget- 
ing—skipping from Willett’s hand luggage on the opposite 
rack to the advertising photographs below it, to the venti- 
lator, to the tassel, on the cloth windowshade, to the 
unlighted lamp, to the people outside—everywhere. He 
gave, for all the immobility of his great body, an impres- 
sion of subtle restlessness; you might say it was as though 
his soul were a squirrel. His astonishingly rapid mental 
gait made people who knew what he did but not how he did 
it call him a human dynamo. 

He pulled out a Russia-leather cigar case and took from 
it one of his famous long black cigars. They were made 
for him especially and exclusively; and, though some 
connoisseurs said they were not quite the finest in the 
world, they certainly were the most expensive cigars 
habitually smoked by any human being. He lit it with one 
long pull. 

He had not taken three puffs when the conductor’s little 
toy tin horn blew its pipelike note, the signal for the 
engineer to start. 

Willett had not returned! 

Garrettson frowned. A subtle observer might have 
detected in his eyes the crystallization of a suspicion into 
a conviction. 

The train started. It was characteristic of Garrettson 
that he did not even put his head out of the window to see 
if Willett were not at that very moment sprinting toward 
the train. 

Suddenly a crutch was flung into the carriage. A small 
hamper followed, then a valise. Finally a slenderly built 
man catapulted into the compartment and fell sprawling 
on the floor. Sounds of words, angrily spoken, came to 
Garrettson; but there was, among all the imprecations, 
not one satisfying ‘“‘Damn!”’ from Willett. The compart- 
ment door was slammed shut and the train pulled out of 
the station. 

At the violent and unexpected entrance of the stranger, 
Garrettson quietly but very quickly put his right hand into 


“Willett, it’s a Giorgione!”” 


his coat pocket. When he pulled it out he had in it the 
little blue-steel contrivance. It rested on his lap and his 
hand hid it from view. His thumb lay softly on the tiny 
knoblike button that was meant to be pressed—in case 
of need. 

The sprawling stranger picked himself up awkwardly, 
sat down, breathed hard and glared at the American. He 
was a man between thirty and thirty-five, with long black 
hair, a long pale face, clean-shaven, and dark, deep eyes 
full of the professional melancholy of Italian poets or 
Polish pianists when they play Chopin.. He wore a dark 
blouselike coat buttoned up to the neck, and a big, soft 
bow necktie, such as American art students affect during 
their first six months in the Latin Quarter. 

The stranger pointed to the open window by Garrettson 
and said something in Hungarian in a voice that betrayed 
anger. His lips lifted at the corners in a snarl and his 
manner was peremptory. He repeated his words and 
frowned fiercely as he looked at Garrettson. 

The financier stared back fixedly, intently, with an 
effect as of paralyzed eyelids. Whereupon the man rose, 
limped to the other end of the compartment and closed the 
window there angrily. That done, he came back until he 
was nearly opposite Garrettson, leaned back and continued 
to frown. He stared at the lamp overhead and bit his 
lips. From time to time he shook his head. It was quite 
easy to see that he was thinking. 

Presently he spoke again to Garrettson in Hungarian. 
In reply the American looked at him with blue-gray eyes 
that took on an unpleasant, menacing coldness. Wall 
Street said that Garrettson’s eyes were psychic corkscrews, 
useful for forcibly pulling secrets out of non-communicative 
souls. That is the way they looked now at the frowning 
and fidgeting stranger, whose own deep and dreamy eyes 
seemed gradually to lose both their depth and their 
dreaminess and become cold and shrewd and cruel until— 
as if made suddenly aware of the betraying change—the 
long-haired man turned away his head with a petulant 
gesture and coughed as if at acrid smoke. 

Whereupon W. H. Garrettson, who by nature was 
neither considerate nor polite, promptly threw away the 
cigar he had begun to smoke. He had not taken half a 
dozen puffs at it. It was one of his world-famous cigars, 
that burned with a very blue smoke, had a dark, brittle 


ash and cost two dollars and seventeen cents each in. 


Havana. 

The stranger shook his head ungraciously and growled 
something in his native tongue. 

Garrettson, who did not know that the Hungarian had 
told him not to throw away his cigar, said in German: 

“This is my compartment. I bought all the places. It 
was reserved for me.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. It was 
difficult to gather his meaning—whether it was indifference 
to Garrettson’s rights or ignorance of German. 

“Did you understand me?” pursued Garrettson. 

“Ugh!” It was a peculiarly irritating cross between 
a snarl and a grunt. 

‘‘ Parlez-vous Francais?’’ asked Garrettson. 

His companion merely frowned. 

“Do you speak English?” 

The man muttered something to the air. 

* Parlate Italiano?” 

The stranger waved his long, slim hand silencingly. It 
was not usual for any one to behave that way before the 
great Garrettson, for those who knew him deferred to his 
five hundred million dollars, and those who did not know 
about the many millions were impressed by his imposing 
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physique and masterful manner. N 
instead of resenting the surly strang 
rudeness, Garrettson looked at his e« 
panion meditatively. The stran 
sneeringly bore his scrutiny for a_ 
minute, then turned his back on 
American and his appraising eyes, ope 
the hamper, took out sundry comestil 
and proceeded to eat. He bolted 
food ravenously, disgustingly, and sx 
tered the remains—bones of a fc 
breadcrumbs, slices of hamfat and sh 
of hard-boiled eggs—all over the floo 
the compartment. From time to t 
he wiped his greasy hands upon the 
holstered seat. Also he coughed 
spat upon the floor. 
Garrettson, whose temper was ni 
riously short, at first flushed dangero 
Perceiving it, the long-haired strar 
indulged in still more irritating - 
neuvers; but Garrettson intercepte 
furtive glance and the frown le 
financier’s face as by magic. Therec 
into Garrettson’s eyes a look of un 
standing. He took out of his pocke 
the Russia-leather but the gold | 
with the elaborate monogram 
white diamonds, extracted a cig 
it, looked at the lighting end care 
bit it very deliberately and litit. It was a perfecto | 
so long nor so black as the famous two-dollar-and-sevent 
cent kind. 

He smoked on comfortably, painstakingly am Y ‘ 
smokes whose doctor has limited the number of ciga 
day and, of course, tries to make each last as long as] 
ble. When it was half smoked he carefully drew oul 
gold case another perfecto and lit it from a match, i: 1 
meanwhile the half-smoked cigar in one hand. 
time on he smoked both cigars. To every two puf 
the old he took one pull at the fresh one. 

The long-haired man, who had finished his meal lox 
at him with irrepressible astonishment and then, wit : 
expression which said, “If you are going to play 7 
lunatic so ean I,’ began to whistle shrilly. He ke 
the stream of unspeakably discordant noise for fully? 
minutes. Then he coughed, cleared his throat and eve 
torated fluently and recklessly in all directions. | 
narrowly missed Garrettson’s left foot. After whic 
resumed his whistle, keeping time with the crutch. 

Garrettson continued to smoke as though he consier 
smoking both a pleasure and a religious duty, ink 
slowly and exhaling languidly. He seemed unawa? 
the other’s presence—utterly oblivious of his disgt 
practices. 

When the cigar he had lighted first was finished he #r 
it out of the window and smoked the second. Ten miu 
later, the second being half smoked, he lit a third 
kept on with his duplicated and deliberate smokin 
glances never once straying toward his fellow passig 
who had made the floor of the railroad carriage loo 
a picnic-ground summer house and had continue 
nerve-shattering whistling. 

They had been on the train perhaps an hour and ji 
when suddenly the man sat up straight, looked stea 
W. H. Garrettson and said in German, with the Vie 
intonation: 

‘“‘This is, I believe, Herr Garrettson, the famous 
cier and art collector of America? oe very greail 
Garrettson?”’ 

Before answering, Garrettson threw the freshly l\h 
cigar out of the window, put the half-smoked one 
mouth and inserted his right hand in his coat pocket, 
the little blue-steel contrivance was. He ‘took a lo 
at his cigar, held it gingerly in his left hand, lool 
companion full in the eye and said coldly: | 

“How much?” He spoke German exceeding 
haying spent three years at Heidelberg after 1 
college. 

The long-haired man with the poet’s eyes stood 
bowed profoundly. In a voice ringing with pam 
answered: 

““Not to the millionaire, but to the man of tale 
bow! One hundred thousand kronen.” . 

“You think I should pay?” Garrettson jasked 
politely. 

“T am sure not only that you should, but th at yo y 

“You are mistaken.” 

“Tt is not probable.” 6 

“Tf I refuse to pay 

“Sir,” interrupted the man, “I pray thai yo u vl 
shatter this the most beautiful of my dream|s.” © 
eyes looked pleadingly at the American, but ijn their“! 
there was a suggestion of mockery. . : 


‘Stop thou this folly,” said Garrettson stle 
“Banker, be not familiar with your betters,} 
spoke rebukingly, as if he resented the use of 
by the American. ‘‘One hundred thousand 


d now, with a pleasant smile to show that your heart is 
of charity and your head full of intelligence!” 

hapter II?” asked Garrettson a trifle impatiently. 
man sighed, then he looked exaggeratedly resigned. 
st,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘the prologue. You use 
kinds of checks—one with the check number in 
That kind is never honored. It is your precaution 
extortion, blackmail and such other contingencies 
ound in the life of a man with your mouth-watering 
ne. Then the checks of special yellow paper that have 
elaborate stub to make your bookkeeping easy —an 
snious but most excellent American device worthy of a 
and generous people! 

hese yellow checks you use to pay for your hotel bills, 
purchases of works of art and all legitimateand nearly 
itimate expenses. The third kind is the small white- 
ger check with the London dateline, for use in paying 
your personal whims. These checks are instantly and 
estioningly paid at any of the branches of W. H. 
attson & Company, even when made payable to 
er and unindorsed. I assume that you make use of 
se checks to conceal your charities. Modest benefactor! 
it is the kind of check I will accept. Let me see—I 
<I said one hundred thousand kronen. Yes! Thank 
" He looked at the American, his poet’s eyes full 
nocking gratitude. 

hapter II!” persisted Garrettson calmly. He pulled 
cigar slowly, blew out a cloud of smoke and looked 
$ companion with what would have been called an 
curiosity. 

Then let us, after the fashion of maidens and 
of female cooks, skip a few pages. I see the great 
Garrettson giving the same hundred thousand to the 
deserving person who now has the honor to address 
the same hundred thousand, but, alas, through an 
ediary instead of directly and expeditiously, thus 
ing a good deed of the beautiful spontaneity of real 
thropy. Not to be charitable is expensive. Thus 
st paragraph of the last page of the last chapter 
the Great You paying to the Greater Me the one hun- 
housand kronen and the Great You paying lawyers’ 
ind physicians’ bills, and honoring the requests of 
mailing journalists—and always paying! Also you 
we been disfigured for life and your reputation made 
or all eternity. So the hundred thousand now! 
m is a very great luxury; but, after all, you are 
ich.”? 


Se eee eee 
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bapter II!’’ repeated Garrettson imperturbably. 
Stranger looked at him fixedly, then glanced away 
id in a musing voice: 
it the thirst for knowledge of an active mind or the 
riosity of an unimaginative bourgeois?” 
ither,”’ said Garrettson shortly. 
sither!’’ echoed the stranger. ‘Then what can it 
for you must know I am sure of my ground.” His 
(pressed a sort of puzzled surprise. 
merican. Business. I always buy experience—price 
rial. However, I never pay twice for the same 
What is it I am asked to purchase?” 
Well, nobody will make the same demand upon 
ain. By chapters: The first tells why I asked for the 
red thousand kronen.’’ 
interesting, but not im- 


” 


interjected the 


Chapter II tells what 
pen if you don’t and 
ten! Intelligent peo- 
e of your fabulous 
th, decided that some of 
ast multitude of coins 
be loosely attached to 
n order that we might 
1 e, we studied you. 
immed about your habits 
atter of checks, art 
es, travel and other 
We learned also that 
to blackmail you by 
methods always 
ou have a devilish 
S in not falling into 


1ence—no more,”’ 
Garrettson, almost 
ngly. His compan- 
d appreciatively and 


elore I myself have 
this affair.’’ 

$ an honor,”’ said 
mM gravely. 
acquiesced the be- \, 
fol the honor in amatter- 

le. “It takes talent 
asimple prdblem 
Thus: You are a 
‘eat wealth—also of 


= ay 


—— 
Pa 


“Halt!’’ 


————— 


vivid imagination and alert intelligence. Your brains, 
backed by your untold millions, obtain for you anything, 
anywhere, at any time. Your will becomes irresistible; 
your whims take on the importance of natural forces. 
You subconsciously apotheosize yourself. It makes you 
suffer from the peculiar malady of the great kings of the 
earth and the great killers of men; also of those great 
assassins of souls, the modern capitalists. It is this: you 
never hear the whole truth and you always have your own 
way. -Humanity, thrall to hunger, slave of its vanity, is 
smothered by your gold and made helpless—and help- 
lessness is the passive obedience of the multitude. You 
therefore inevitably become short of temper, overselfish, 
brutal-mouthed, irascible, inconsiderate. In America, 
where they know you; in England, where they understand 
you; in France, where they make allowances, or in Ger- 
many, where the kaiser honors plebeian purses—you are 
almost above the law. In Hungary, however, where people 
are so busy with their political dreams that they are 
provincial and therefore money-honest, you are as vulner- 
able as if you were not one of the richest men in the world. 
So we thought you would be worth while operating on and 
safe to do so. The first thing we did, even before we 
decided on the precise nature of this financial bloodletting, 
was to write articles about you. I-myself wrote most of 
them with my own hand.” . 

“T am twice honored.” 

“T created! You, W. H. Garrettson, of New York, live 
now, but some day you will vanish from the recollection of 
men. Not so the Garrettson I have created. He is liter- 
ature and he will never die! I have done what your 
millions cannot do. I have made Garrettson immortal.” 

“You are then as powerful as ie 

“Be not blasphemous! All artists have something 
divine in their souls. My Garrettson is the man I have 
said you had become. In my articles you are more arro- 
gant than a mountain of gold, more hateful than avarice, 
more detestable than cowardice. You are today, in 
Hungary, probably the most dislikable and disliked 
foreigner that ever visited this fair land. I have given 
innumerable anecdotes to show your irascibility; I have 
maimed scores of your servants; I have had you beat out 
the brains of a faithful family servitor who sought to dis- 
suade you from the commission of a dastardly crime. 
I have had you shoot through the heart a business com- 
petitor in America, go to a judge and give him a million 
dollars, and then seek the widow of your victim and say: 
‘T have killed your husband. I will buy his bank. Here is 
fifty thousand cents. If you don’t take it I’ll have you 
put in jail!’ And when the widow, an invalid lady, ordered 
you from her house I have made you put her in jail on 
flimsy charges, having bought the law courts. You are the 
blackest devil ever evolved by a great artist! It is what 
the average Hungarian thinks of when he thinks of you. 
It was a wise first step—was it not?” 

“It showed,” said Garrettson very politely, “how much 
time you had to waste.” 

“Of course, after you came we had you under vigilant 
observation. When I learned of your projected visit to 
Count Czenyimak I acted. You must admit the way 
I succeeded in sharing this compartment with you shows 
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keen psychological insight and accurate knowledge of your 
habits and of your friends’ mental attitude toward you.” 

“T congratulate you.” 

“Thank you. I made myself a cripple three weeks ago. 
A cripple is always sure of sympathy—and a brutal 
millionaire of dislike; part of the program. Well, once 
alone with you in this compartment, the first step ——” 

“TI know. You tried to make me lose my temper. My 
friend, I perceived the suit for damages and was—you 
must admit—angelic.’’ From the way the financier spoke, 
it was easy to see he had resolved to fight the enemy with 
the enemy’s own weapons. Of all his friends, Willett alone 
suspected Garrettson’s versatility. 

“Well, I have been carefully instructed by a very skillful 
surgeon, and I know how to break my forearm and other- 
Wise injure myself most plausibly. My left ear has been 
cut, and when I pull off this strip of courtplaster the 
unhealed wound will bleed profusely. I have a little tool 
with which I shall break off.two teeth. My lips will be 
bruised. In short, I shall look like the victim of a most 
cowardly and outrageous attack at the ‘hands of a brutal 
American built like a Hercules and richer than Croesus, 
whose reputation the newspaper readers of Hungary know 
through articles whose authorship cannot possibly be 
traced to me. I have already the black-and-blue bruises, 
done by a suction pump. I think you had better give me 
the money now.” 

“Why now?” 

“Because we are approaching Szatymaz, a town which 
I recently visited—on crutches—and where by a judicious 
distribution of kronen and compliments I made myself 
well liked and established my reputation as a cripple 
incapable of harming a fly, cheerful of disposition in the 
face of my sad infirmity, witty and altogether most 
lovable.” 

“And modest,” said Garrettson with a polite nod of 
affirmation. 

“Yes. When this train passes a certain signal, placed 
there for my guidance by good friends who will wait for 
me at the station, I shall know everything is ready. The 
train will stop at Szatymaz, though it is an express. When 
people rush hither I shall whisper faintly that you attacked 
me because I was in this compartment and you wished to 
be alone, emperorlike, and because I answered you as a 
Hungarian gentleman answers an American boor. You 
used feet and hands—and even my own crutch. Me, a 
cripple, known and liked in Szatymaz! Give me the one 
hundred thousand kronen. Make haste! We are not far 
from the place of the signal!” 

“T will give you ten thousand kronen if you will tell me 
who told you I used three kinds of checks,” said Garrettson 
quietly. 

“T would not tell you for twice a hundred thousand! 
Even if I did it would not help you.” 

“Let me judge.” 

“It came from an American whom I suspect of being 
a member of the syndicate now operating in New York 
against all enemies of society. The hundred thousand, 
please!” And he held out his hand. 

“No!” said Garrettson. He looked out of the window, 
from time to time taking a leisurely puff at his cigar. He 

might have been sitting in his 
own study in New York enjoy- 
ing an after-dinner cigar, for 
all the interest he took in his 
companion. 

“Herr Garrettson,” pres- 
ently broke in the stranger, his 
voice cold and peremptory, 
“give me the check! Every 
precaution has been taken and 
no detail omitted. Success is 
assured. I am neither an ob- 
scure adventurer nor a crim- 
inal with a record, but really 
famous as a poet. I need the 
money very much, but my 
need and the reasons for it 
are not known to any one else. 
All my friends, who will de- 
fend me and fight for me, are 
men and women above suspi- 
cion in their respective circles. 
Think of the effect of this 
story on your reputation at 
home and abroad!” 

“Nobody will believe you,” 
said Garrettson indifferently. 

“The newspaper articles 
describing the incidents of this 
regrettable affair are written, 
ready to be printed. There 
remain only certain details of 
the cowardly assault to check. 
Also there are articles to show 
that you have boasted of your 
influence at Vienna and of 

(Continued on Page 36) 


the departed glories of the lecture plat- 

form of the sixties and seventies. “Anna 
Dickinson!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Ah, there was a 
piece of eloquence! And what a frail little body 
to carry it! Anna had great, dark, appealing 
eyes, and short brown hair that curled round her 
neck like a child’s. Her voice had a’cello quality 
that charmed you, no matter what she talked 
about. She had a way of pronouncing the word 
‘sublime’ that was wonderful. Sublime! Yes, it 
was wonderful. Then there was Henry Ward 
Beecher; Joseph Cook, of Boston; even John B. 
Gough, the temperance orator, though his prop- 
aganda never interested me. They were really 
great speakers—all. Ihave heard also most of the 
famous woman suffragists—Lucy Stone, Lydia 
Maria Child, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Stanton. 
Nothing like them nowadays. My daughter took 
me to a suffrage meeting last week—and I’m 
blessed if I knew where I was! Nobody said a 
word about the inherent rights of women or of 
taxation without representation, which of course 
is the keynote of the women’s cause. A fashion- 
ably dressed young person stood up and rattled 


\ | Y ELDERLY friend was discoursing on 


off a lot of stuff about defeating at the primaries - 


certain assemblymen who had done something—I 
couldn’t make out what it was—to a legislative 
measure. The crowd applauded like mad and 
passed a resolution of some sort; but the day of 
the orator has gone. We are too busy in these 
days to listen to lectures.” 


“The orator may be somewhat in eclipse,” I - 


agreed, ‘‘but you are mistaken about the decline 
of the lecture. There are more lectures given in 
a week nowadays than were formerly delivered 
in the course of a season. Where are they being 
given? In the women’s clubs.” 

My elderly friend looked blank. In common 
with the world of men his knowledge of women’s 
clubs is vague, his interest faint—which is not to 
be wondered at, considering that the woman’s 
club is an original feminine expression with no 
exact counterpart in masculine experience. The 


average man cannot be expected to understand the 
woman’s club. He has not noticed it much. He knows 
that it is something to which at intervals his wife hurries 
off, becomingly attired and in a state of pleased anticipa- 
tion. He reckons it among her social diversions. He con- 
cludes, after the manner of the small boy’s composition: 


“«That’s all I know about women’s clubs.” 


There is nothing mysterious or esoteric about the 
woman’s club; but, for certain reasons which will develop, 
I think one feature of it deserves publicity. It certainly 
deserves an introduction to that public which deplores the 


decline of the lecture platform. 


A Twentieth-Century Product 


HERE is this distinct difference between a man’s and 

a woman’s conception of a club—that, whereas a 
man resorts to the club to forget his troubles, a woman 
The woman’s club developed 
out of her most immediate trouble—lack of a liberal educa- 
tion. The woman’s club and the woman’s college sprang 
from the same root. Both rose to meet genuine and wide- 
spread intellectual hunger on the part of women. Very 
few of those who yearned for knowledge could afford to go 
It was not 


goes there to review hers. 


to college and fewer still were free to do so. 
dificult to organize 
study clubs; and, after 
Sorosis had paved the 
way and survived the 
first bricks, women all 
over the country began 
to get together for in- 
tellectual uplift. 

It is the easiest thing 
in the world to make 
fun of those first efforts 
at culture. All of the 
women being sadly in 
need of education, they 
quite naturally thought 
they might somehow 
educate one another 
through mild little es- 
says and book reviews. 
The adoption of this 
frugal plan is another 
illustration of the old 
proverb—The style is 
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the man. Women were frugal-minded because they had 
never had any money of their own. It is not too much to 
say that one of the greatest things the woman’s club has 
accomplished has been to give women a sense of economic 
independence. The first money they ever possessed, in 
the sense that they didn’t have to spend it on others than 
themselves, was the money in the club treasury. As soon 
as the women discovered this money, realized its presence 
and its possibilities, they ceased to study encyclopedias 
for essay material. They branched out ambitiously and 
began to call on professionals to lecture to them on art, 
literature and the drama. Most of the stuff was pretty 
sentimental and thin, but it-served excellently -as an 
appetizer for the real feast that followed; for, with the 
advent of the paid lecturer, the woman’s club was, so to 
speak, fairly off. The habit once established, the women 
embarked on a perfect orgy of lectures, an uninterrupted 
spree which has lasted a dozen years, is going well at the 
present time and promises to continue indefinitely. 

This wholesale indulgence in lectures began with 
literary subjects, because very few of the women knew 
that there were any other subjects. Mostly they were 
densely, darkly ignorant of the world of big things. All 
the life they knew was the life of their own homes and of 
other homes exactly like them. The nineteenth-century 
woman had not then discovered the East Side. The only 
labor question she knew anything about was the problem 
of getting a good cook. The only conservation problem 
her mind struggled with was keeping the gasbill down. 
Of things and conditions extra-domestic the nineteenth- 
century woman knew just about as much as an Kast Side 
child knows about Nature. 

“Now, children,” said a new teacher in a Grand Street 
kindergarten, “‘how many seasons are there in the year?” 
And the cheerful chorus replied: ‘‘ Two seasons—busy 
and slack.” 

With equal faith the average woman, if asked about 
seasons in the garment trades, would have answered: 
“Spring, summer, autumn and winter, of course. What 
a question!” 

The nineteenth century! How ancient and far- 
removed it seems after the lapse of a dozen years! 
Before any women sat on a jury or recalled a mayor! 
Before Mary Garden arrived or an aviatrix ran away 
from a sheriff in her own monoplane! Before Madame 
Curie discovered radium! Even before any British 
statesman, to enjoy his golf, had to assume goggles and a 
false beard! It does seem like a long-departed epoch! 
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The early or cultural season in the w« 
clubs waxed to its apogee in the last years 
dead century; and then it waned rapidly, 
spring moon. The lectures became more p 
than ever, but their character suffered a ; 
change. The women had, in short, dise 
America. After that the lecture courses 
so diverse that the clubs split up into ¢ 
ments, each one in charge of a chairman 
responsibility it is to provide a never-failir 
ply of spellbinders. Thus, when your wife | 
off to her club on the first Monday of the 1 
it is likely that she is the guest of the ch: 
of the Public Health Department, wh 
introduce a national authority on Preven: 
Tuberculosis. - 

When the third Monday rolls round—n 
the clubs meet twice a month—she ma 
a lecture, under the auspices of the CiviesT 
ment, on the Commission Form of Gover 
The next time she may absorb a lecture 0 
imum Wage Boards in New Zealand, furnis 
the chairman of the Department of Soe 
Industrial Conditions. And you thought; 
at the club enjoying herself! 

Some one once asked a clubwoman of) 
nence if the club did not teach women | 
away from home. She replied: ‘‘ Wom 
away from home anyway. The club has 
them to stay away intelligently.” 


Cleaning Up the Home Tow : 


ERHAPS she was right. Perhaps it 
for the women to listen to lectures 
play bridge or even to sew for the mi 
box. There is just one danger, and tha 
one pointed out so often during the a 
binding campaign in China. The conse 
were afraid that if the women’s feet w 
bound they would stay away from hom | 
they stayed away long enough they mig 
something that a perfect lady ought not 
There is the danger that if the clubwon! 
enough lectures they may learn something that 
them out of their age-long conservatism and timid 
It is altogether possible. Some clubwomen in 0 
states of the Middle West, after a course of lec 
civil-service reform, sent a committee of women td 
a state home for wayward girls in the neighborho¢ 
committee was refused admittance, whereupon th) 
for advice to Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, who ¥ 
president of the General Federation. Mrs. Decker 
“Go again; but this time take your husband 
There are some public institutions which’ open) 
voters.” The women took their husbands and the 
They found that in this “home,” where erring gil 
supposed to be given a chance to grow up in 
women, there was not a single woman officer. All 
in charge were political appointees of the type t | 
has any other kind of job. Well, those women j 
rified! They told about it all over the state, wo} 
legislature half to death and gave the boss a lot of tt 
and a number of perfectly good voters lost thei 
of ‘reforming’ the wayward girls. There is 
suffrage campaign on in that state this year, and 
the clubwomen are working is something wonde 
Women have a way of wanting to put their thefi 
practice. This is sometimes expensive for the n 
example, the Civics Department of a club ina. 
city got enthusiastic about municipal housecleani 
went sleuthing all over town, locating every bad) 
and mussed-up back yard. The real-estate ow#l 
besieged with letters from the women—poli 
letters, if you don’t mind strange women inv’ 
to clean up your own premises. Mostly the rH 
owners paid no attention to the letters. T 
women hired a photographer and took pictures 
mussed-up back yards; and they posted the sé 
the owners’ names attached, in all sorts of pub 
It was rude work, but it was effective. Whethe 
real-estate owners could afford it or not, th 
clean up. 
That was hard on the individuals, but some 
women make a whole city pay the bill. Dov 
Orleans they have a woman’s club which, some ?4 
waged a campaign for a new sewerage system. }+ 
one was an abomination, but the taxpayers—the 
payers—thought it would do for a while. The 
allits influence; and finally, with the assistance | § 
the men, it got the matter of sewer bonds Iie 
voters. Now in New Orleans the women who pajt 
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estate are allowed to vote on questions of bond issues. 
women never go to the polls, because the polls are not 
yosed to be a fit place for them. They send their 
jes—when they vote at all. A limited suffrage never 
gsoutalarge vote. On this occasion the club members 
oted, and one of the leaders in the club did more than 
. This enterprising clubwoman, Miss Kate Gordon, 
; forth and collected the proxies of five hundred 
en taxpayers, took them to the polls, voted them for 
ponds and carried the election. 
en you take those Colorado clubwomen who paid the 
cellor of the state university to give them a course 
stures on direct legislation. They got so enthusiastic 
the idea of voting their own opinions instead of party 
omms that they introduced a bill in the legislature pro- 
gfor a referendum. None of the men in the legisla- 
mew what a referendum was; but they found out. 
k the women of Colorado fifteen years to educate 
en of the state up to the referendum; but they 
eded—only the men think 
dit all by themselves! The 
e bill finally passed an ex- 
of the state said to one of 
bwomen: 
3. Buell, if the referendum 
pass this election, I declare 
lose my faith in popular 
ment.’’ 
listened with astonishment 


y, governor, two years ago 
re calling the referendum a 
ly eam eae 

san see that the gentle and 
itly harmless lecture some- 
sits effect; and asthe habit 
m the clubwomen no one 
lict what will happen to the 
The women just at pres- 
dying the conservation 
i, including human conser- 
They are taking a deep 
in labor troubles, factory 
ns and wages of women. 
night think that the club- 
husbands would take alarm 
est against their wives’ lis- 
0 such revolutionary doc- 
this rarely happens, owing 
ed habit on the part of the 
husband of never taking 
| affairs seriously. Thus, 
manufacturer’s wife re- 
t dinner that she heard a 
wring the afternoon on the 
at for the eight-hour day, 
band usually responds, 
” and changes thesubject; 
@ says, in good-natured 
“Wouldn’t it be a joke 
{the legislature passed an 
rlawin thisstate? You’d 
five up the motor—that’s 
fhe tone of his warning 
ue vagueness of his alarm. 


1 Busy Bostonese 


yerage reader will not be 
ed at the liberal character 
men’s programs, because, 
» Tadicalism is abroad in 
and the women can hardly 
itch a little of its spirit. 
uno doubt puzzle the 
how the women manage 
0 much intellectual food. 
er is, that they don’t try 
tall. Some of them make 
pt, it is true; but the 
that they just nibble 
€ edges a little and are not 
atall. Thad the honor of 
g a large body of clubwomen in Boston; and, 
ithe main they seemed to enjoy the lecture, I 
€very few minutes, some woman glance at her 
nd hurry from the room. Fully twenty women 

‘but conspicuously withdrew before I finished 
a Any lecturer who reads this will understand 
about it. As I sat down I said to the chairman 
ting that I regretted that some of the audience 
mM pleased with my lecture. 

ly dear,” she protested, “ they wereall delighted.” 
*ostonese expression of delight,” I inquired, ‘‘to 
‘ore the close of a lecture?” 
: had to go!” she explained. ‘You see, there 
y things going on that it is often as much as we 
ay a few minutes at each place.” 


Fifteen minutes at the Browning Club, ten minutes at a 
suffrage meeting, twenty minutes at a child-labor mass- 
meeting, five minutes at a legislative hearing on a mini- 
mum wage bill—and then it is time for tea and a committee 
meeting at the Women’s Industrial and Educational Union. 
This type of Boston woman works hard at culture. She 
lives in her street clothes and is continually hurrying some- 
where. In her severely tailored gown, her close-fitting hat 
and veil, she reminds me of nothing so much as a neatly 
rolled silk umbrella. 

On the other hand, a good many of the clubwomen are 
still in the thrall of what might be called the Martha spirit. 
They are too domestically inclined to be affected seriously 
by the lecture lure. I remember once taking a long 


journey to deliver a club lecture. My hostess met me at 
the station; and as we motored toward the clubhouse she 
said nervously that she did hope there would be somebody 
there. She didn’t expect a large audience, but she hoped a 
few people would come out. I asked her if it were a custom 


oe ““Wouldn’t it be a Joke on You if the Legislature Passed an EightsHour Law in This State? 
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in their club to pay a lecturer’s fee and traveling expenses 
and then stay away from the lecture. “Ah,” she replied, 
“you forget that this is the height of the housecleaning 
season.” 

Between the woman who swallows a dozen lectures in 
three days and the one who goes to the club when every- 
thing else is out of the way there is the really effective 
woman who takes her club systematically. She feeds 
temperately and Fletcherizes her intellectual meals. This 
type of clubwoman confines herself to two or three depart- 
ments of work or study. She attends all the important 
open meetings of the club, when there are usually tea and 
a lecturer of note; but, for the rest, the conservative club- 
woman keeps to her own departments and takes only a 
casual interest in the general work of the club. 
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The one occasion on which all the women are liable to 
an attack of mental indigestion is at the grand national 
rally of the clubworld, the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation. Every state in the Union sends delegates to 
a Biennial. The women go from Alaska, from Hawaii, 
from Porto Rico and theCanal Zone. They take possession 
of the convention city. The hotels are so full of women 
that the male traveling public, subdued and affrighted, is . 
thankful to get a few cots in the billiard room. 

In the convention hall—usually the largest available 
place in the city —meetings are held thrice daily. Smaller 
meetings are held in committee rooms, hotel parlors and 
elsewhere. An astonishing amount of business is trans- 
acted, but the real thing at the Biennial is the program. 
Each one of the dozen or more departments in the General 
Federation furnishes a program with at least one lecturer 
or orator of national repute. Of course there are social 
features without number—teas, luncheons, banquets, 
receptions. The pace is terrific and it lasts a week. 

This happens to be a Biennial 
year and the great event is cele- 
brated the first week of June in 
San Francisco. Every clubwoman 
in the country who can afford it 
will be there, marvelously arrayed, 
Amazonly fortified to struggle with 
the whole program, stoutly deter- 
mined not to miss a single lecture, 
reception or outside excursion. I 
don’t know that any woman ever 
accomplished this feat. I know a 
Buffalo woman who attempted it 
at the St. Louis Biennial of 1904; 
she fell by the wayside, with the re- 
sult—but you shall have the story. 

Having attended every session 
up to noon of the fourth day, this 
indefatigable member confessed 
that she was going to spend a 
restful afternoon at the exposition. 


A Restful Afternoon 


i REMEMBER how bravely she 
set forth, how beautiful, how 
spirited she appeared as she waved 
her white-gloved hand to us from 
the window of the taxi. Her gown 
was a creation in mauve radium— 
silk, but almost as expensive as the 
other radium—with some effective 
touches of green and gold. Her 
hat was a wide-brimmed affair of 
black malines, covered with creamy- 
white ostrich feathers. It was one 
of the most successful gowns at the 
Biennial. 

With her afternoon at the fair 
we have nothing to do; but when, 
at the close of the afternoon, she 
prepared to go hotelward she found 
to her consternation that a fine 
but soaking rain was falling and 
the red Missouri mud of the road- 
ways was of the consistency of soft 
tar. Turning from the door she 
sought one of the exposition guards 
and asked him to send for a taxi. 

“No taxis or cabs allowed on the 
grounds, lady,” said the guard. 
“They all have to stop at the 
gates.” 

“How am I to get to the gates 
without ruining my clothes?” she 
demanded. 

The guard promptly gave it up, 
but the wearer of the clothes could 
not afford to give it up. Calling 
into play that direct and incisive 
quality of mind which had raised 
her to high office in the clubworld 
of her native Buffalo, she sought 
for a solution of her difficulty. 

“Now, my man,” she said to the guard, “there may not 
be any carriages on the grounds, but covered vehicles of 
some kind or character there must be. Articles of food, 
ice, milk, and the like, have to be transported here. 
Exhibits are constantly being moved in. Iam certain that 
I have seen many covered drays and wagons. If you will 
find me a covered vehicle of any description to carry me as 
far as the nearest cabstand I will give you two dollars.” 

The guard shook his heaa dubiously, but started off to 
earn the money, if possible. In ten minutes he returned. 

“You said anything with a cover—didn’t you?” 

“Anything clean with a cover,”’ she qualified. 

“Come along,” said the guard. She followed him to the 
door and there, backed up against the steps she saw, 
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pleasure, had occasion to kill five men. He is dead 

now, so it is possible to give an impartial estimate of 
him with safety. Aside from this one weakness—which 
was, after all, merely an expression of his art—he was an 
excellent citizen. In the everyday amenities of life Floss 
Campbell was all he should have been, and it was generally 
conceded that he was as honest as prudence would permit. 

Floss had some queer theories, toward which most 
people were inclined to be indulgent. One was 
that every man varies in temper and mettle 
according to the way he gets out of bed. 

“Tt all depends on what shape his stomach’s 
in,” he used to say. ‘‘Sometimes I go round 
with red in my eye, ready to whip a wildcat. 
And at other times I’d cry if a jackrabbit gave 
me an unkind look. You can’t always tell.” 

Mr. Campbell and I were standing 
in front of the postoffice in Badger on 
an August afternoon when Dink Gober 
came out of the Fashion Saloon and 
started down the street. Almost oppo- 
site us trudged an undersized pedler 
carrying a pack. They met. There 
was plenty of space, but Dink shoul- 
dered him out of the way. The pedler 
protested in a high falsetto; where- 
upon Mr. Gober postponed his personal 
business long enough to punch him on 
the nose, knocking him into the road. 

“That'll learn fellers like you to be 
respectful,” said Dink. “‘What’s more, it’ll learn you to 
steer clear of Badger. We don’t need none of your kidney 
round here at all. Do you hear?” 

During these injunctions the pedler remained on his 
hands and knees, fearful lest Dink would smash him again 
should he rise; but Mr. Gober went on his way contemptu- 
ously. His victim did not protest to any of the bystanders, 
being wary of the sentiment of this new community; but, 
holding one hand over his bleeding nose, he padded off, 
the toes of his shoes curling upward pathetically. On his 
face was a sickly smile. One or two loungers from the 
Fashion laughed. 

Said Floss, watching the incident with professional 
calm: 

“Look at them two careful. That would scare off most 
men, now wouldn’t it? But it won’t scare him. No, sir; 
he’ll stick to what his mind’s on if Gober should beat him 
up twice a day.” 

““What did Dink do it for? The dago wasn’t bothering 
him. Dink’s a pretty good sort usually.” 

“Sure,” he said; ‘‘Dink’s all right, and he’s got pluck, 
too, though it’s the cheapest kind there is. You know what 
Imean. Dink’ll fight anybody; but, then, me or you can 
go to any city in America and hire a strong-arm who'll mix 
it up. Gober’s stomach’s out of whack, I reckon.” 

Meanwhile the pedler wended his way to a restaurant 
eonducted by a Chinaman, close to the Mexican line, 
where he washed the stains from his face and ate a meal. 
The Chinaman was disposed to be sympathetic, having 
had experience with these barbarians, but his diner 
would not discuss the occurrence. As soon as he had been 
refreshed he took up his pack and sallied out to look over 
the town. Two citizens of Badger called out at him and 
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jeered, but the pedler displayed no resentment. Such was 
the advent of Pasquale Amati into Badger. 

Next morning he interviewed Turner, who owned the 
stage line and dispensed justice to evildoers whenever any 
such were caught; and he rented a desolate frame 
building which had once been a Chinese laundry, 
but now stood sadly vacant because the tenant 
had laid a curse on the site to get even for eviction. 
The curse did not daunt Pasquale Amati. 

Perhaps he was ignorant, when he 
chose the location, that Dink Gober 
conducted a saddlery across the 
street. Perhapshewasnot. Atany 
rate it made no change in his plans. 
He soon had shelves up and a display 
of bits and spurs, razors and harness 
in the window. Then he painted in 
white letters on a black board: 


P. AMATI 
HARDWARE & SADDLES 


Within a week there was added a 
creditable selection of stock saddles. 
They bore the name of an unknown 
maker; but several visiting cowboys 
who inspected them out of curiosity 
declared the trees to be sound and 
serviceable, and the leather of high 
quality. Amatipromptly quoted prices that 
were forty per cent less than Gober was 
asking for saddles of established reputation. 

“T’d ought to have give him some more,” said Dink 
when he heard of it; and forthwith he went to the Fashion 
to engage in a game of pitch. 

Trade had been slack, and Dink frequently went to the 
saloon for entertainment: when there was a dearth of 
customers—he was free-handed and they were always glad 
to see him. But P. Amati stuck to his hardware and 
saddlery. He could be found within the dim store at any 
hour of the day, often until late at night. Though few 
came to buy, nobody ever heard him complain; and he met 
his bills promptly, with one exception. That was at the 
end of the third month, when, after receiving a fresh con- 
signment of bits, he requested Turner for an extension of 
time on his rent. Turner cheerfully accorded it. 

There had come personal, as well as business, changes 
for P. Amati. When he meandered down the street of 
Badger that August day the pedler looked to be a man of 
forty or forty-five, so tired he was and bedraggled and dirty. 
A black, curly beard hid the lower part of his face; but 
shortly after he installed his business Pasquale came 
downstairs to work shaved and in a new suit. 

The first passers-by on the street did not recognize the 
storekeeper. They supposed that P. Amati had imported 
a young assistant, probably a relative—for a man of about 
twenty-five years was washing the windows and whistling 
On With the Play, from Pagliacci. Nevertheless this was 
Pasquale, cleaner than he had been in twelve months. 

Accompanying this alteration in appearance there came 
a quickening of methods and a brightening of habits. It is 
astonishing what transformation a new pair of shoes will 
work in a person; if aman be cast down and in the dumps, 
let him don a whole, well-fitting pair of shoes, and he 
becomes a different individual, fired with hope and 
resource. From that morning nobody ever saw P. Amati 
when he was not neat and brisk of movement. Often he 
wore a wild flower stuck rakishly behind his ear as he 
labored at his ledger. The store, too, received an over- 
hauling, and was decorated to the extent of several dollars’ 
worth of paint and certain new fixtures, over which the 
pedler had long pondered. 

Going to the general store to buy groceries, Marylou 
Hanratty became aware of a pair of black, merry eyes fixed 
on her. Next she noted the smooth exterior of P. Amati 
and concluded that a stranger had come from the outer 
world—from that vague region which Badgerites called 
the East. A glance upward and she read the sign. Upon 
which her’ pretty, short! nose tilted and she passed Pas- 
quale as she might have gone by a pariah dog;) for, to 
Marylou, he was ‘“‘one of them dagoes.” Amati flushed; 
then smiled very respectfully, as he would have smiled to 
encourage a customer. It made Marylou wrathy. Later 
she inquired of Dink Gober who the young man was. 

“That’s a doggone shark who’s started up here,” said 
Dink. ‘I swan they ought to run him out of town! Once 
he gets a hold it won’t be long before there’s a hundred of 
’em in Badger. He'll bring all his kin, you see. I feel 
like pasting him again!” 

“Give it to him good!” said Miss Hanratty. ‘“‘He’s 
a fresh guy.” — 

They did not discuss P. Amati further. Dink’s sense of 
racial superiority was so magnificent that her query made 
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no impression. Having nothing else to do, he accomps 
Marylou to the store and carried home her groc« 
They had been friends for almost a year, ever since the 
on which Gober quitted the Anvil outfit to set u 
business for himself. He we 
see Marylou twice or thri 
week, on which formal oeea: 
she would play the organ for 
and sing. Frequently her f; 
joined them, talking cattle 
copper with Mr. Gober; but 
much preferred to hear Ma: 
render Dreaming in her 
throaty tones. It was his 0 
that her voice was “‘clear asa 
Badger regarded the whole 
as a settled match. : 
Marylou did not. 
“No, I won’t,” said she, 
not sure of you.” + 
“Pshaw!” Dink returned. 
patient asalways. “T’ll tree} 
good,Marylou. Come 
I—I—dang it, I can’t sayi 
you know I love you.” 
Marylou regarded him 


well. Then she No, 


You 


her head. ‘‘No-o-o,’’ she said; ‘‘I can’t. No, } 
have to think about it awhile.” 

“You'll be mine, all right!’’ Gober assured her, | 
just watch me. I’m going to stick round, like a jf 
a rag.” ; ae 

However, during the winter that followed the 
arrival in Badger, Dink’s attentions to Miss Hers 
suffered a slight decline. Coincidentally —perhaps 
cause and effect—his habits deteriorated. He wa 
at the Fashion—in the stuffy back room, whereD: 
Crockett dealt cards throughout the livelong day, ! 
quently Dink bemoaned business conditions to his jer 

It is quite true that the season was dull, for the 
had been dry and money was tight. Yet one did nj h 
P. Amati going into despair over the outlook; and, jo’ 
he would shake his head and purse his lips, he kept 
eye out for trade and never had to do business bekid 
rail at the First National Bank. j 

On a day when Miss Hanratty was going to t 
office she met Pasquale coming out of his stor 
pedler glanced at her timidly and smiled. He he 
mendous admiration for Marylou, who was of a whes 
fresh type. She stopped. 

“‘Say,”’ said Miss Hanratty, ‘‘who’re you grining 
It looks like you’d act like a gentleman.” 

“Pretty lady, excuse,” the pedler hastened (0 
“Me, I don’t know I am grinning.” 

And P. Amati appeared so contrite that Mary 
mollified and continued on her way. That “pret; | 
was a rather tactful style of address from any aglé 
regards it. A dozen steps and the pedler ran ajer 
holding out a slip of paper. 

‘Pretty lady, excuse,” he said breathlessly. 
this. See?” 

It was the grocery list. She took it and tharjed 
somewhat reluctantly. 

After that Pasquale always lifted his hat anes 
his white teeth whenever Miss Hanratty hove) 


66™ 


“Get Away From Me! 
I Can’t Stand it to 
Have You Round’’ 
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spoke, though chillingly. Undismayed, the pedler 
- to hanging round the entrance to his store of morn- 
about the hour Marylou went for the mail. Once he 
lered her a bouquet of flowers, which she refused. 
, he would muse in the dusky back office; and his 
hts must have been pleasant, for he often smiled. 
Say,”” Dink Gober said to her one night, “I saw you 
that dago feller today. How in Sam Hill did you get 
now him?” 
Miz Turner done made us acquainted,”’ said Marylou 
tly. ‘“What’s the matter with him?” 
Sut him out!’ was Mr. Gober’s answer. 
Pil be giving me the laugh else.’ 
arylou surveyed him with a speculative glance, 
ad with amusement. 
avertheless, she tried to “cut him out!’”’—not on 
’s account, but because it made her hotly uncom- 
ble, after P. Amati had left her, to think that she 
actually been talking and laughing with the pedler! 
juale assuredly experienced 
yrough sledding. The rebuffs 
it would have sickened an ordi- 
y stout heart; but, though he 
; pale—often his eyes would 
‘large and lustrous too—over 
things Marylou would say, he 
coming back. 
ice she broke out on him. 
yet away from me! I can’t 
lit to have you round.” 
‘Amati just looked at her, 
eof face. 

stop that!” cried Marylou. 

tyou see I hate you?” 
iepedler inclined his head with 
eS she had never suspected 
juld show, and went home. 
éhours later Miss Hanratty 
till seeing his eyes—and she 
ying. ‘‘It’s all for the best,” 
ified. ‘‘That’s the best way. 

zit coming now.” 
Amati called at the Hanratty 
Text night, brisk and cheer- 
er. Moreover, he sang a 
h Marylou, his clear tenor 
above her contralto. If his 
laked when Miss Hanratty 
one of his beloved operatic 
ions Pasquale nevershowed it. 
‘hat d’you mean by having 
eller round here?” her father 
aded after Amati had taken 
iparture. 
‘hy,” said Marylou, “‘he’ssuch 
lid company. He says such 
| things. And don’t he sing 
hing grand?” 

uu stick to your own kind,” 
‘el admonished. “I won’t 
‘lone of my family mixing up 
helikes of him. Sing? That 
vowls like a kiyote!” 
(en you’d best tell him,” said 
ou. “‘Hewon’tlisten to me.” 
‘the night of March seven- 
| Mr. Amati arrived at the 
tty porch, wearing a vivid 
tie and an imitation sham- 
In his fist he held a sprig of 
‘eshamrock, for which he had 
aree thousand miles. This 
t Marylou. Old man Han- 
Yas on the steps and stared 
» in two minds whether to 
Minto the street or speak to 


“Eivery- 


me Kelly,” said P. Amati 

y. “So I think I celebrate for St. Patrick too. 

)You rather to call me by Murphy than by Amati, 
999 


Made old Michael laugh. He got up from his chair 
‘Pped Pasquale on the back. 
Tre all right!”” said Michael. “I never seen a 
" with more sense. And where did you come by 
@mrock? Give it here—that’s a good little man.” 
“approving nod from the daughter, P. Amati 
The shamrock had cost him a perfectly good 
nd he hated to see it wasted on a red-fisted Irish- 
Ut, So long as Marylou was pleased, well and good. 
‘out half an hour Marylou’s father put on his hat 
‘0Unced that he was going down to show the sprig 
)} Of the boys at the Fashion. A vast number of 
&d heathen in this land had never seen a shamrock, 
j 8nd it would be an education for them. Neither 
nor Pasquale tried to detain him. So, 


chuckling good-humoredly over what he considered a 
laughable situation, Hanratty left them alone. 

Ten minutes later they heard the front gate click—and 
Dink Gober came up the walk. He had been told more 
than once that P. Amati was running him close. However, 
he had never found Pasquale at the house and had not 
taken the matter seriously; but when he met the pedler in 
the Hanratty parlor Dink began to breathe hard. There 
was that about the arrangement of the chairs which raised 
a suspicion that they had been still closer together. 

He ignored Marylou and remained on the threshold, 
gazing at P. Amati, who was fidgeting from one foot to the 
other and appeared very uneasy and miserable. 

“What’s this li’l’ skunk doing here, Marylou?” 

“You’ve been drinking again!’”’ Miss Hanratty said. 

Gober let pass this reproach. Jerking his thumb toward 
the door, he said: 

“T’ve had about enough of you. Now you beat it! 
Beat it quick too—while the going’s good!”’ 


“*You Coward!" Cried Miss Hanratty 


P. Amati’s eyes were popping, but he did not give 
ground. His slight frame was shaken by a nervous tremor 
and his fingers twitched; but Marylou’s heart was wildly 
joyous, for she sensed on the instant that this was not 
fear—he would not go! 

“How dare you speak to a friend of mine like that, 
Dink Gober?” she cried. ‘‘You’re no gentleman. I don’t 
have to ask your leave who'll come here. And if you don’t 
know how to behave like a gentleman you can get out!” 

“Are you going?” Dink asked of the silent pedler. He 
had his own notions of how a gentleman ought to behave. 

Pasquale’s only response was to gulp and stir one foot. 
Ever a man of sudden action, Dink wasted no more 
warnings but made a rush for the pedler. They crashed 
against a chair and knocked it over. Marylou screamed. 
Also, she looked about her for something with which 
she might belabor Mr. Gober; but the affray was over 
quickly. 


The pedler never stood a ghost of a chance against his 
burly assailant. Because Marylou was looking on, Dink 
did not use his fists; but, lifting P. Amati bodily in his 
arms, he carried him outdoors and down the steps. This 
was not accomplished without considerable tumult—for 
the pedler fought, tooth and nail. Indeed, he kicked and 
writhed and struck out in such a frenzy that Dink found 
it necessary to choke him. Down the steps the pair 
lurched and fell into a dried, flowerless flower bed. Then 
Gober half-dragged, half-carried Pasquale to the gate and 
threw him into the road. Unaware that Marylou had 
followed close, he gave the little man a lusty kick. 

“You coward!” cried Miss Hanratty. 

She swung a broom picked up in the back hall, aiming 
for Dink’s head. He caught the handle on his arm and 
took the thing away from her, not without roughness. 

“So you’d help that rat?” he cried. “Then it’s a 
good thing I done kicked him out. It’s high time 
somebody did, for your father won’t.’”’ 

Just as he uttered this the sad- 
dlery firm of P. Amati came bounc- 
ing back through the gate and 
hurled itself with the ferocity of an 
angry cat on Gober’s back. Taken 
unawares the big fellow was thrown, 
and they went to the ground in a 
confused heap. Marylou promptly 
repossessed herself of the broom 
and aided the weaker side; but, 
when the issue was in doubt and 
Gober seemed on the point of 
downing his adversary, old Michael 
arrived and separated them. 

“What’s all this? What’s all 
this? It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
pick on somebody your own size!” 
said Hanratty, grinning at P. Amati. 
The pedler’s lips were cut and his 
clothes torn, but he seemed eager 
to renew the fight. 

“Marylou,” her father added 
sternly, “put up that broom! It 
looks like you’d know better than 
to use it that way. Nolady would 
pound a man over the head with 
a broom!” 

Miss Hanratty angrily exclaimed 
that it was no concern of hers what 
a lady would do! Dink Gober had 
insulted her; he had tried to give 
her orders as to whom she should 
keep company with—and she would 
take orders from no man alive! 

’ While she talked Dink was brush- 
ing earth from his knees; he ap- 
peared rather ashamed of himself. 

“Is what she says right?’’ 
Michael asked him. 

“D’you mean to say,’ Gober 
retorted, ‘‘that you let this feller 
hang round with her, Hanratty? 
I reckoned it was time somebody 
learned him where he belongs.” 

Old Michael squared his shoul- 
ders and walked to the gate, which 
he threw wide open. Pointing to 
the street, he said: 

“Tl run my own family, Gober. 
And my daughter ain’t the kind 
that needs to be told how to act by 
a lazy loafer.’ 

“What d’you mean—lazy 
loafer?” said Dink hotly. 

Marylou’s father did not en- 
lighten him, but waited with his 
hand on the gate. And Dink 

went, talking to himself as he 
stumped along. Behind him, 
Michael Hanratty clapped a heavy 
hand on Pasquale’s shoulder and 
invited him into the house. His daughter was still talking 
angrily at random, but she calmed sufficiently to fetch a 
basin of water and wash P. Amati’s face. 

Had his rival been a man of his own kind, Gober would 
not have hesitated to seek him out next day in order to 
fasten a quarrel. It would have ended in a shooting, for 
Dink did not lack pluck in physical encounters. True, when 
an issue was protracted he was known to grow nervous and 
uncertain; but he bore an enviable name for courage, 
notwithstanding. 

And now his inability to call P. Amati to account in this 
manner made him rage. It would be ridiculous to have 
a row with the pedler. Dink knew perfectly well that 
Amati would not employ a gun under any provocation; he 
also knew—though wild horses could not have dragged the 
admission out of him—that this was not from cowardice; 
and if he were to give the pedler a severe beating the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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By Woolley 


ILLUSTRATED 


\ A YHEN I left college I was offered a job in a boiler 


shop, which I declined. This was in my home 

town, within a day’s ride of New York. The only 
other job at home that appealed to me was in a bank; but 
that job I couldn’t get. You see, there was a general con- 
spiracy among my relatives to force me into some occupa- 
tion where I should have to labor hard for a few years at 
physical toil. My father and uncles believed in that sort 
of training as the groundwork for a career. I didn’t; so 
I packed my grip and went up to the metropolis.” 

The man who begins his narrative in the words quoted 
above is today the president of a large bank and the owner 
of a big block of its stock. Aside from the fact that his 
father paid for his education, he is self-made. He never 
had the backing of capital, and all the money he made was 
accumulated through his own efforts. The real value of 
his story lies in the lessons it carries to men engaged in 
miscellaneous business. A successful banker must have 
a broad outlook on all forms of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. This banker’s present-day survey of business 
activities is keen and forceful. He tells why some men fail 
and why others succeed. 

“From the beginning,’ he continued, ‘‘I had an ambi- 
tion to get into a bank. My first applications for work, 
then, were in that direction. At every bank I was asked my 
age and experience—and that seemed to settle my chances. 
At twenty-two, and without any practical knowledge, I 
wasn’t wanted. 

“‘T have occasion to remember one such application in 
particular. I was given a foolscap sheet full of figures to 
add, and while I worked upon it a hawkeyed man timed 
me with a watch. Then he took my name and hall bedroom 
address and said the bank would let me know when it 
wanted me. Well, it did let me know—seven long years 
afterward; but just then none of the banks needed me. 
My money dwindled away; and I seemed about the most 
worthless specimen on earth.” 


Window-Dressing for Borrowing Purposes 


“TNOR the time being I gave up my banking mania. 

Desperately I went from place to place seeking work of 
any sort. When things were blackest and I had scarcely a 
dollar in my pocket I was offered two jobs inside of an hour. 
The first was a laborer’s place in a Washington Street com- 
mission house; the second a job as office helper with a 
wholesale concern. I took the latter at eight dollars a week, 
though the other would have paid ten. The office job 
came a little nearer to banking. I was firmly resolved that 
some day I’d get into a bank. 

“I got my first lesson in banking sooner than I expected, 
for I was put at work copying a list of my firm’s assets and 
liabilities which, the bookkeeper told me, was to go to the 
bank as data in connection with pending loans. 


“Tl Remarked That I Had No Intention of Marrying His Money or 
Any Member of His Family Except the Girl” 


BY 


HY. J. WATSON 


“The original figures had been furnished by the book- 
keeper; but after my carefully written statement had 
gone to the ‘old man’s’ office it came back to me all 
marked up with pencil figures and erasures; I was instructed 
to rewrite it and put in the new figures. 

“Of course I was green, but not so green that I couldn’t 
see what my employer had done. He had bolstered up the 
assets and trimmed the liabilities. The merchandise in 
stock had taken a jump, and even the fixtures had sud- 
denly gained a thousand dollars in value. In sixty minutes 
the annual business had increased twenty per cent. 

“‘Right here let me say that this wholesaler was no thief 
and had no intention of injuring the bank. He was a 
decent sort of man, honest in his commercial transactions 
and a church member; but you know there are little fibs 
in society that we call ‘white lies.’ So in business there are 
small pleasantries like this neat statement for the bank. 
In other words, as the bookkeeper put it, we were simply 
‘making a front.’ When folks went out to borrow money, 
he opined, this had to be done. 

“The bank loaned the money. I do not wish to be 
understood here as presenting this bank as a fair type; but 
you know some banks are run by poor business men. If 
the contrary were true there would be fewer mismanaged 
commercial houses. And please remember that in telling 
you this bit of history I am casting no reflections on busi- 
ness men asa whole. The country is full of able managers; 
but there are plenty of individuals in business, nevertheless, 
whom the coat would fit. 

“During the ensuing six months I saw several loans put 
through in the same way, and each time the financial 
prestidigitator at the head of the firm went himself one 
better. Finally the bank asked for a statement showing 
the assets in greater detail. I was set at work making 
a list of the customers who owed us money on account. 
More than half of this indebtedness was long past due— 
much of it hopelessly so. Notwithstanding this fact, I was 
instructed to enter most of the items under the heading, 
Good Accounts. 

““My conscience had troubled me and my sympathies 
were with the bank. Besides, I knew something about 
overdue accounts. In my sophomore year at college I 
had loaned ten dollars to Con Jenks, a classmate, and 
I had long since wiped it off the slate as a tangible asset. 

“Now I hinted to my employer that some of the anti- 
quated items might properly go under the heading of 
Accounts Doubtful. 

“‘T was ordered, with some heat, to make out the state- 
ment as directed or quit. My dander was up and I quit. 
If it hadn’t been for playing the réle of informer I might 
have gone to the bank with my story. Besides, I thought 
it unlikely that the bank would welcome my advice. 

‘Shortly afterward, however, the bank failed, and along 
with it the wholesale house and other concerns. 

“T was out of work, but I had 
learned something the value of which 
I did not realize at the time. Again I 
renewed my ambition to get into 
banking; but again I met the same 
rebuffs. During my weeks of idle- 
ness I wandered about the mystical 
regions of finance that lay below 
Fulton Street. I was drawn to the 
financial atmosphere just as some 
men are drawn toward electricity or 
chemistry. Most of my evenings I 
spent in the libraries, reading all 
I could find on banking and finance. 

“T tramped from the Battery to 
Spuyten Duyvil a dozen times be- 
fore I finally secured work again— 
as assistant bookkeeper in a soap 
factory. 

“Not long afterward the book- 
keeper died and I fell heir to his job 
at twelve-fifty a week. Presently I 
discovered some curious things. I’m 
going to tell you a little about them, 
because they bear directly on the 
chief specialty every good banker 
leans upon. That specialty may be 
expressed in two words—‘the truth.’ 
You see, all this time I was learning 
the banking business without know- 
ing it. Banking is only a shrewd 
knowledge of business in general. 
If I hadn’t learned all these things 
as I did I should never have got into 
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**l Was Ordered, With Some } 
Heat, to Make Out the Statement as Directed or u 


a bank. I think a good rule for business meni 
would be to imagine themselves in training for ¢b 
president’s job. a 

‘Well, you’ve heard the old saying that figures cz’t 
That isn’t so. On occasion, figures can be the most ja 
liars in Christendom. >: 

““My employer in the soap factory was a m 
Sullivan. Back of him, however, were a lot of st 
who really owned most of the business. They love 
him for the profits. * 

“Sullivan was given to long, mysterious calcu 
For hours he would sit at his desk with a pencil a} 
He was a mathematical romancer; he wrote fai’ 
with figures instead of words. 

“‘Let me explain briefly: The chief product of t 
was laundry soap in two or three varieties, but | 
himself was more interested in a pink medicated scp 
he had invented. It was his hobby and he + 
that eventually it would make him a Creesus, an@ 
rest of the stockholders rich along with him; but t’ 
putable fact stared him in the face that the pink si] 
at present was costing far more than it sold for.” 


-* 


Straight Men With Crooked Imaginab 


“MMNHE directors, not having invented the pink fe 
were not so keen about it. They cared mo 
profits in the present than in the future, even if tho; p 
came from laundry soap that smelled like boiled 4b 
“Tt was up to Sullivan, then, to bring down th 
making his scented pink cakes and to show ani 
profit from Department B, in which this product ws 
“Sullivan’s calculations showed that the actus 
the pink soap was something like seven cents a 1K 
make it profitable he had to get it under four cets 
things are possible to the romancer, and this rater 
cult problem in manufacturing was easy for ul 
I, as the bookkeeper, knew exactly how he did it. 
“Tn a nutshell, the three extra cents had to bells 
of somehow. Well, there were three other deparie 
the factory—A, C and D. All of these made laun 
So Sullivan charged one cent to A, one to C and | 
Presto! The thing was done. 

“Now I want to say that Sullivan, like n 
employer, was an honest man—that is, he had no 
of wronging anybody or stealing anything. Hism 
tion was dishonest, nevertheless. Men of his clas? 
plentiful. They are fine fellows often, but they fa : 
they undertake because they believe in fa ir} fi 
Arithmetic to them is a most wonderful volume ofo! 

“You see,’ Sullivan explained to me, ‘I’ve got? 
best judgment as the manager of this business 
the plant would go to pieces mighty quick. Te 
plan for the future. My associates, not bein, g¢ 
business men, look only at the present; but I'll! 
all millionaires with my pink beauty! Just watc™ 
- ““So Department B began to show profits, a# 4 
while the stockholders were convinced they h: 
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ng in the medicated soap; but Department A was 
mning behind, and they decided to close it out and devote 
re attention to the pink product. 
‘Sullivan was thus forced to readjust his figures, for the 
ee cents now had to be divided between Departments C 
1D. Unhappily the additional burden made C and D 
m up in forbidding proportions. The cost of making 
Jaundry soap apparently was eating up all the profits. 
], Sullivan had faith in his medicated soap and he hung 

ith grim determination. 
erhaps he might have pulled through and made a for- 
er all, if the directors hadn’t grown impatient over 
nprofitable laundry soap. They decided to cut it 
heavily and devote themselves largely to the pink 
, since that was the only paying product of the plant. 
Sullivan was in a bad hole. He andI knewthat nothing 
@ laundry soap had been holding up the wabbly pink 
It had all been a wonderful fairy tale; but now the 
was coming down over his head. The factory went 
in three months. 
mee more I was out of a job, after two years at twelve 
and a half a week. My ambition to be a banker 
| quite as much of a fairy story as Sullivan’s dream. 
is I saw it afterward—I was really a niche nearer my 
fe career. This experience in the soap factory 
ed my path for me. The best lesson a banker can 
that figures often lie, and the best financial lesson 
ly can learn is to make figures tell the truth. 
e them until they do. 

seen a bunch of lying figures walk into many a 
home and steal her little inheritance. I’ve seen 
ake the money of orphans without the slightest 
nction. I’ve seen them pick the pockets of old men 
id worked a lifetime to save a-meager competence, 
er than all this, how- 
’ve seen these un- 
I figures destroy the 
promising business 

just as they de- 
Sullivan’s soap fac- 
it is perhaps natural 
idows and children 

men should fall 

toromance; but that 
aded business men 
do so is a sad com- 
y on the present- 
ethods of training 
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ike to emphasize the 
ing that has done 
make me successful: 
P accept any figures 
ithey show a proper 
gree. Hvery day I 
men to beware of 
Whether they are 
a bond or a house, 
hufacturing soap, or 
groceries, I say to 
‘Don’t bother with 
’s figures unless they 
ou well introduced; 
re you give up any 
ire those figures to 
'a physical examina- 
a sanity test.’”’ 


In for Myself 


LL, I was idle; *so I 
m up home for a few 
eemy girl. Intwo 
years I had saved 
ee and four hun- 
Even my rela- 
to admit that I was not wholly a failure, for I 
@ well dressed, in good health and with cash in 
- New York hadn’t conquered me—nor had 
ed my determination to do what I had begun. 
er, I ran on to unexpected shoals up there in my 
nh; and this time they were the shoals of real 
My prospective father-in-law had lost faith in 
idn’t want his daughter to marry a nomadic 
er who talked nonsense about the bank he was to 
" day. The old gentleman had made a modest 
‘Tunning a combination brickyard and tile factory, 
in’t propose to have his money spent by a light- 
h more education than brains. He told me so 
*t plain English one evening in the presence of his 
&. Well, there wasn’t much I could say. I merely 
that I had no intention of marrying his money 
Member of his family except the girl. Of course I 
he’d picked out a rising young drygoods man of 
a son-in-law; but, even if I didn’t have any 
ould fight—and any fellow who got her away 
said, would have to reckon with a chap who’d 


dD 


“The next night I left for New York—and the girl went 
with me. We'd been married ten minutes before the train 
left. It was a rash thing to do. Don’t understand that 
I advise men to imitate me. In my case, however, it 
helped. I simply had to sink or swim—and I swam. It 
gave me the impulse to succeed. 

“Back in New York we went to housekeeping in a two- 
room, fourth-story flat on Lexington Avenue. After we 
had furnished it for ninety-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents and had spent a week viewing the wonders of the 
metropolis together, I started out once more to get a bank 
job. It was the same old story, however; and, after I had 
gone through the list of New York banks and those in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken, I reluctantly reached 
the conclusion that my time hadn’t come. 

“Tt was then that my experience in New York suggested 
the idea of going into business for myself. I believed that 
a man who could make figures get down on their knees to 
him ought to have a good field. So one day I put a little 
advertisement in the classified columns of a morning 
newspaper. It was something like this: 


“Make your business tell you the truth; if there are false figures 
on your books they will ruin you. Let me tell you the story of the 
pink soap. Write to Expert Auditor, —— Lexington Avenue. 


“Tt is strange that so many business men must hire an 
expert accountant to find out why they are losing money. 
I often marveled at the apparent helplessness of business 
organizations to do these things themselves. The expert 
simply uses the common intelligence that ought to be 
a part of every organization. 

“The pink soap story caught a great many customers. 
I’ll skip the details. Beginning in a small way I began to 
straighten out the books of New York houses. As my 
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There was @ General Conspiracy to Force Me Into Some Occupation Where I Should 
Have to Labor for a Few Years at Physicai Toit 


experience grew I undertook bigger jobs. In almost every 
case I found the truth had been juggled with, either 
through ignorance or in the blind pursuit of a phantom. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the men for whom I worked had 
deliberately twisted their figures, not with the intention 
of robbing anybody, but in the hope of making two and 
two foot up six. 

“At the end of two years I was earning four or five thou- 
sand dollars a year and employing several assistants. We 
were now living in a comfortable apartment, but still on 
Lexington Avenue. One Christmas my wife’s father and 
mother came down to see us. Yes—we got their blessing. 
You see, the old gentleman had failed in his brick and tile 
business. I found out afterward where a lot of figures had 
been playing balloon with him for years. However, I 
always had a tender regard for the old man; he was a fine, 
honest character—and a good grandfather. 

“T will pass over the next two or three years. I was now 
earning a net income of twelve or fifteen thousand dollars 
a year, and a good deal of my work was done for banks. 
I was often called upon to make special investigations and 
audits of commercial houses that were having trouble over 
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their banking credits; and in this way I got the bankers’ 
viewpoint and atmosphere. My work attracted the 
attention of the best commercial banks in Manhattan. 

“Nevertheless, I was surprised one day when I received 
an offer from the bank where I had footed up the figures 
seven years before. This institution wanted a man to take 
general charge of its commercial loans—subject, of course, 
to the direction of the president. 

“As the latter expressed it to me, he desired a cold- 
blooded man. In other words, he wanted a man who was 
trained in eliminating the visionary elements in business. 
The truth about the bank’s borrowers, he said, would be 
worth a salary of twenty thousand dollars a year. 

“T assumed the place, with the title of vice-president. 
It was a proud day, I assure you. I had traveled a round- 
about way, but I had reached the goal I set out to attain 
years before. The best of it was that in the end it had 
come to me unsolicited.’ 


Fairy Tales That Figures Tell 


“ITN\HE best positions almost always come that way. The 

young man who goes to New York or Chicago or San 
Francisco, or the boy who stays at home, is practically cer- 
tain to have good jobs offered him if he really goes about the 
task of building up sound judgment and knowledge in the 
field he enters. There is so much false judgment all round 
him, so much mediocre knowledge, so little grasp on the 
truth of things, that he’s pretty sure to win if he sticks to 
the motto that two and two cannot possibly make more 
than four. Moreover, comparatively few men have to take 
the circuitous route I traveled. 

“The first loan application that came to me was that of 
a small hat manufacturer. He wanted to borrow four 
thousand dollars for the 
purpose of discounting his 
bills; this, of course, was a 
proper purpose. Where the 
capital needed to run a busi- 
ness varies greatly, bank 
loans are vitally necessary. 
The banks are in business 
for the purpose of loaning; 
but they must not get the 
worst of it. 

“The hat manufacturer 
gave his net worth as seven- 
teen thousand dollars. 
Here—on the face of it—was 
agoodloan. He had a busi- 
ness that was prospering, 
with the outlook excellent; 
but when I asked him where 
he got his original capital I 
saw at once that something 
was wrong. He evaded me 
for a few minutes and then 
owned up that he had bor- 
rowed most of it from rela- 
tives and friends, without 
security. These men had 
confidence in him, he said, 
and he meant to pay them 
off as fast as he could, 
with ten per cent interest. 
The reason he hadn’t put 
these loans in his liabilities 
was because they weren’t 
matters of business, but of 
personal friendship. The 
money was as good as his 
own. 

“From the banker’s view- 
point—the viewpoint of the 
cold-blooded truth — this 
manufacturer’s net worth 
shrank suddenly from seventeen thousand dollars to four 
thousand. I did not question the man’s intention to pay 
off his friends, but I refused the loan because his financial 
vision was distorted. 

“There are plenty of men in business—and out of it— 
who persuade themselves that their net worth has four or 
five naughts hitched to it; the trouble is that they make a 
mistake in their decimal points. When a banker gets after 
those naughts the decimal points move over to the left. 

“T began right away to eliminate from our loans the 
fairy-tale atmosphere. Grimm and Andersen are all right 
for the children, but the man in business will do better to 
work out problems in mathematics. He should always 
look in the back of his arithmetic to make sure his answer 
is right before he undertakes a new enterprise, branches 
out or goes to the bank to borrow. 

“It wasn’t long before our patrons began to see that I 
was a proposition to be reckoned with—some of our bor- 
rowers called me the most brutal banker in town; but 
I noticed a distinct improvement in the financial morals of 
some of them. The most reckless of our patrons had been 

(Continued on Page 41) 


RTHUR PEMBERTON PARKINS 
A did not enjoy even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with any philosophy of 
life, but his conceit was something mag- 
nificent to behold—and it served him as 
an excellent substitute. ‘‘Anything I tackle is done in 
my own way—and it’s doneright!”’ This was his anthem, 
his personal axiom, and the one thing for which he was 
ever known to show any real respect. 

Nor was this profound regard without some justifica- 
tion. His friends swore by him. Even his immediate 
relatives admitted to his face that he was ‘‘a fool for luck” 
and boasted most extravagantly about him in his absence. 
With such support, no ordinary means could have pre- 
vented Parkins from asserting his skill in all occupations 
worth while, among which he included the several forms of 
pool and billiards, various games of chance—and baseball. 

Baseball was, indeed, the keynote of his vocational 
genius. He had begun to play the great game at a tender 
age which he no longer cared to recall or have recalled, and 
had promptly determined to become a great baseball 
player; for baseball appealed to every fiber in his wiry 
little body. After he had learned to read, this resolution 
underwent a slight 
revision—Arthur 
Pemberton Parkins 
would be a “big 
leaguer.” 

When he arrived 
at the age of nine- 
teen itwas generally 
acknowledged, not 
only by himself but 
by other competent 
critics, that Art 
Parkins was some 
ballplayer! He 
had long since out- 
stripped the ama- 
teur talent of his 
locality and for the 
last two seasons had 
played with a semi- 
professional team; 
but, despite these 
encouraging signs, 
he was still undis- 
covered by the 
long-anticipated 
“scout.” 

March was fast 
approaching; the 
major-league clubs 
were already com- 
mencing to scatter over the 
South for their spring training 
trips; so Parkins reached 
another prompt determination. 
He would go south. 

He consulted his father on the 
subject. 

“Well, I’m proud of the honor 
of being asked anyhow,” said 
Parkins, Senior, who labored under no delusion concern- 
ing his parental sphere of influence. ‘‘Of course you'll go, 
no matter what I say.” 

“Of course.” 

“All right—you have my permission then; but don’t 
expect carfare from me either going or coming back—par- 
ticularly coming back. Walking, you will find, is splendid 
exercise!” 

“Tell that to the Danes!”’ was the flippant retort. ‘I'll 
come back in a private car.” 

Having thus satisfied his filial obligations and subse- 
quently negotiated a loan from an enthusiastic uncle, 
Parkins set out confidently. His destination was the 
training camp of the Titans, for it was that famous com- 
pany of diamond stars upon which he had decided to 
confer his wit and skill. 

Three days later, when the afternoon express pulled into 
that Southern resort which boasted the presence of the 
Titans, Parkins was the first to alight—not that he was in 
any great hurry, but he always liked to be first. He had 
traveled from necessity in ways both uncertain and eco- 
nomical. The final stage of his pilgrimage, however, had 
been made in the smoking compartment of a Pullman, as 
befitted a prospective big leaguer. Arthur Pemberton 
Parkins was accessible to only one fear—namely, that some 
one might harbor even the momentary suspicion that he 
was a “piker.” 

About five o’clock that afternoon the Titans commenced 
to return to their hotel from the ball park where they 
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practiced; but they were not the skylarking, holiday 
company that might have been expected. The training 
trip was always a serious matter to them, as to all other 
experienced ballplayers. Moreover, a great calamity had 
befallen them. 

In the third inning of a practice game that afternoon, 
Hank Conley, the Titans’ veteran shortstop—Conley, the 
star run-getter, the dependable fielder—had slipped in 
sliding to second and, catching his spikes in the basebag, 
had broken his ankle. 

This unfortunate accident, coming before the Titans 
had been assembled an-entire week, had smitten them with 
an epidemic of gloom and foreboding; thousands of their 
loyal fans in a great Northern metropolis, where overcoats 
were still in vogue, would read of it in their morning papers 
with similar emotions. 

Among the last to arrive came Bob McFarlan, the 
Titans’ renowned manager, ‘somber of spirit—for he had 
just visited the stricken 
Conley—but outwardly 
cheerful. He was far too 
much of a veteran and great 
leader to let any of his 
discouraged squad perceive 
his true feelings concern- 
ing the suddenly shattered 
infield. 

A slim, well-built young 
man,who had been observing 
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the passing ballplayers with interest, stared intently at 
McFarlan as that personage entered the lobby and walked 
toward the desk. Apparently satisfied, the young man 
arose from the depths of his armchair and came forward 
to meet or rather to intercept the manager before he got 
away to his room. 

His manner was brisk and alert, his clothes of an awe- 
inspiring pattern, while his very broad-brimmed derby 
was pushed back and dexterously maintained at that acute 
angle which in some localities is deemed jaunty. The young 
man’s whole person radiated self-reliance and profound 
personal admiration. 

“This is Manager McFarlan, isn’t it? I was sure of 
you—your pictures are scattered round pretty promiscu- 
ous, you know,” he said, extending his hand grandly and 
restraining with some difficulty a jovial impulse to slap the 
Titans’ manager on the back. of 


“Be Patient, Old Fellow! I’m Still Sporting My Little Shovel—and I Might Dig it Up Yet” 
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Parkins had planned this occasion 
many times while questing southward th 
now, with the great manager actual 
within his grasp, he would have liked 
celebrate it in some more suitable mann 
than by a mere handshake. , He could already picture } 
name in the box-score of the Titans, with the gleami 
legend of four hits, three stolen bases, six putouts an 
say, ten assists at its immediate right! 

McFarlan accepted the proffered hand cautious 
without enthusiasm. Each season a host of agent 
traveling men sought his acquaintance for every eo 
able reason, from that of asking permission to 
new suspender or brand of liniment in his honor 
mere opportunity of shaking his hand and invyiti 
“have something.’ The manager;had mentally ti 
his verbal assailant among this indiscriminate he 
Parkins quickly dispelled that illusion. 

““My name is Parkins—Arthur P. Parkins,” he: 
announced. “I’m a recruit. At least, I decided { 
professional ball and have come down here to let yi 
me a tryout.” The “recruit” smiled engagingly. — 

The Titans’ leader gasped at this ingenuous o 
stared at its propounder as though questioning th 
of that young man. His glance was readily inte 

““T suppose this does seem a little queer, but t 
an exceptional case,’”’ explained Parkins. “TI got 
semi-pro. teams. Your scouts don’t seem to hobb 
much, so I came south to do their work for them 
I can make good. All I want is to be looked over 
row—one look will cinch it. Of course I’ll stand 
here myself until I sign up,” he concluded magnani 

McFarlan thought he had encountered abou 
known type of youth during his years of wide exp 
Each spring a varied assortment of embryoni 
leaguers came under his discerning eye, but aly 
some one’s recommendation, however unsatisfact 
worthless it might later prove to be. Here, howe 
anew type—a self-reliant youth who had journeyed 
hundred miles because he knew he could make goo 

The manager smiled sardonically. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘‘you should never ha 
farther south than Washington. You have all 
toms of a great politician.” 

“There'll be time enough for that when I get o 
begin to stiffen up,’’ replied Parkins, laughing indu 
“Baseball 
game now!” 

“What ¢ 
play?” 

“Shortsto 

McFarlan 
unreasonabl 
stitious, k 
coincidene 
not be deni 
thought of | 
abled Conley 
showing m 
Lowrey anc 
son, his twi 
recruits, ani 
of the coming ¢ 
Arthur P. Park 
unherald 
unbidden. 

“You mu 
omen,” said 
humoredly. 

“Sure! Anon 
You took the v@ 
right out ol 
mouth, I’m 
original human 
bit’s foot, h 
and four-leaf clover combined!” glibly recited I 

“Huh! You talk more like an auctioneer!” Mi 
declared, adding: ‘‘ Well, it might be worse. Stick? 
until tomorrow morning and I’{1 look you over. You™ 
as well eat with the team this evening.” 

“Then it’s settled!’ exclaimed Parkins, — 
assailing the manager’s hand, his last vague 
himself dissipated for all time. ' 

“Oh, never mind the altitude record; stay 
earth with us,” admonished the manager. “ You 
been signed up yet, you know.” | 

“*Not yet, but soon,’” quoted Parkins, and 
up to the desk to obtain a room, in which effort h 
cessful without further depletion of his monetary reso! 
thanks to his apparent intimacy with McFarla 

When Parkins appeared at dinner the Titans 
who did not believe in explanations, simply mento 
¥ 
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ymer’s name by way of introduction; but the most 
actory of presentations more than sufficed that young 
siast. 

greeting to old and young!” he called, with a genial 
of the hand; and then, as he captured a vacant chair 
en Wilcox, the Titans’ famous second baseman, and 
m, an outfielder, he gravely addressed an imaginary 
rel troupe. ‘‘Gentlemen, be seated! . . . Waiter, 
uttention here, please!” 

hur Pemberton Parkins had never enjoyed any 
us meal as he did that one. His methods of getting 
inted were mainly vocal and here was an unparalleled 
bunity. He fairly breezed along. 

always did like music—and now Mac’s gone and 
a band!” dryly remarked Larry Donavan, the club’s 
sr catcher and a vaudeville performer of some note. 
le green-eyed monster has got you, Larry. Your 
} clear out of joint,” “‘One-two-three” Harrison, the 
ated pitcher, declared with mockseriousness. ‘‘ You’ll 
(0 take your denatured witticisms to the cleaners. 
id is the original comic supplement!” 

ugh at the other end of the Titans’ long table, 
is caught this last observation. 

u’ve got my label, sport!” he called. “Wit and 
would soon become a lost art if it wasn’t for fellows 
> ” 

ih!” retorted Harrison. “A few more fellows like 
juld make wit and humor a capital offense.” 

op another quarter in the meter,” laughed Parkins. 
your line of gas. I say, waiter, are you ever 
‘d with insomnia during meal hours?” ; 
‘despite this raillery and Parkins’ lingual flood, the 
‘of Conley’s misfortune still hung over the Titans. 
tally the conversation turned to it. 

iy, what happened to him?” Parkins inquired of 
Le 


, where have you been dozing?” ungraciously 
_ the outfielder. 
ese it, kid! I just got in,” said the newcomer. 
do you take me for—the weather bureau? I don’t 
bout things before they happen.” 
on, with a year’s big-league experience weighing 
‘upon him, scowled at this effrontery. 
t broke his ankle sliding to second this afternoon,” 
ly explained. “Caught his spikes in the basebag 
w. It’sa mighty bad break. The doc says he may 
‘up the whole season.” 
| That is bad!” exclaimed Parkins, and then 
topefully: ‘Well, it’s mighty lucky all round that 
‘ned this way!” 
ey and Dennison, the two recruit infielders, glared 
The rest of the Titans indulged in a pitying grin. 
're’s one sure thing, son—you’ll never commit 
” Riley, the club’s leading exponent of the “spit- 
eclared sarcastically. “If it wasn’t for my fear of 
4g on most of the recent musical comedies and joke 
d tell you that you just hate yourself!” 
‘t Pemberton Parkins smiled with fine tolerance. 
se merry quips and jests sound mighty good now,” 
eded; “but inside of a month you guys will be 
me the wisest little chicken that ever crossed the 
‘Ye 
~and then we’ll walk down the aisle in a body and 
I. P. on your coffin. Some awful nice lies are told 
e dead!” drawled Donavan. : 
classiest” one laughed heartily with the rest of the 
shis sally, removing most of its sting thereby. 
I'm going to enjoy it here. This bunch just suits 
sath!” he avowed with a sage chuckle, attacking 
id portion of dessert. 
ey rose to leave the table a few minutes later, he 
Wilcox: 
t you a game of billiards, Jack.” 
Pll go you,” amiably agreed Parkins, pushin 
r. : 


, 


Arthur Pemberton Parkins 
the Best Shortstop in His League 
Suddenly, and to His Qwn Intense Surprise, Sat Down 


.to show up and gets fresh.” 


“Now look here ——”’ The 
pitcher seemed about to throw 
something. Then he changed 
' x his mind; it was a shame to let 


} A an easy thing like this get away. 
Oe “All right, we’ll make it 
{ Jon va three-handed,”’ he assented, 


concluding whimsically: ‘Is 
there any other young lady or 
gent present who would like to 
horn in on the billiard cham- 
pionship of Missouri?” 

The skill of Riley and Wilcox 
with the cue was much revered 
by their teammates, and the 
“championship” had many 
spectators. 

“Here’s where somebody 
gets trimmed good and 
proper!” Donavan jubilantly 
confided to Harrison. 

Somebody did; in fact, when 
play stopped an hour and a 
half later, both Riley and Wilcox merited that distinction, 
while the financial horizon of Parkins was considerably 
brighter, and the Titans had been treated to an exhibition 
of billiards as brilliant as it was unexpected. 

Flushed though not surprised by this success, the club’s 
prospective addition looked round for a field of further 
activity. The sight of a pair of traveling men purchasing 
a pack of cards at the cigar stand gave him his inspiration. 

“How about a game of cards—poker, for instance?” he 
inquired with the splendid indifference of sophisticated 
youth. 

“Sure! Poker!’ 
accommodate him. 

The Titans were known to fame in the world of sport 
for two reasons—their prowess as baseball players, the 
source of their respective incomes; and their abiding love 
for the game of “draw,” the principal means by which 
they recklessly—and often vainly—sought to distribute 
said incomes. 

However, Parkins was not to be denied, even in the 
midst of such talent. His luck was uncanny—his methods 
unique and practical but strictly legitimate, as nine doubt- 
ing witnesses of the game took the trouble to confirm. 
And so well did he apply the two that, when the party 
broke up at an hour somewhat later than was customary 
during spring training, the newcomer smilingly faced his 
opponents from behind a veritable fortification of chips. 

“You bet you don’t have to go abroad to appreciate 
our national colors!” he asserted, admiring his evening’s 
handiwork. Then, as he prepared to seek his own room, 
he continued: ‘‘Men, I’ve spent a very festive evening— 
and a very profitable one too. You’re a great bunch of 
sports; but you’ve certainly got to pass the laurels up to 
me!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Riley ironically. ‘You seem 
to be hale and hearty, and able to reach and grab for 
yourself!” 

“Right-O, my little gimlet!”’ declared Parkins, una- 
bashed as ever. ‘I’m the original unabridged edition of 
How to Grab the Gold Medal, Pocket the Purse and Bag 
the Bouquet. . See you at breakfast!” 

And nonchalantly, with the ease and manner of long 
acquaintance, Arthur Pemberton Parkins took himself 
off, his capital and his self-esteem increased a 
dozenfold. 


There was almost a polite riot to 


The following morning found him the first on 
hand for practice, fresh and ready to take up his 
burden as a regular Titan. He had started for 
the ball park early, scorning the use of the club’s 
stage for the avowed reason of needing the “‘lim- 
bering up.” 

Parkins’ prolific genius had realized that, since 
a new uniform would scarcely be’provided for 
one in his uncertain position, the sooner he 
reached the dressing room the better his oppor- 
tunity for selecting a suitable attire. 

The main body of the team arrived to find him 
earnestly occupied in juggling five old base- 
balls—an edifying spectacle, applauded by nine 
urchins, two assistant ground keepers and a 
zealous “Sunday special” writer. He was clad 
in a nondescript assortment of misfits that he 
had chosen owing to their accessibility and size— 
“For,” he reasoned, “‘the smaller the garment 
the easier I can lick its owner, in case he happens 


The morning workout progressed rapidly 
under McFarlan’s astute direction, in spite of 
the number of regular Titans and of those who 
coveted that honorable designation. Parkins 
found himself among the recruits selected for 
batting practice, and when his turn came to face 
Riley, who was serving them up, every player on 
the field was either openly or covertly watching 
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him. The newest of the would-be-Titans’ triumph the pre- 
ceding evening had raised him to a place of interest rarely 
attained by a recruit. 

““Now we'll see whether our modest young friend is a real 
ballplayer or just the village cut-up,” Harrison called to 
Donavan, with whom he had been warming up. 

Parkins stood at ease, confidently swinging his bat. 

“Well, well, old sprinkling cart,” he jeered, referring to 
Riley’s favorite offering—the spitball—‘“‘let’s see what 
you have on tap this morning; but go easy with the lubri- 
cation, These clothes don’t belong to me and I forgot to 
bring a raincoat.” 

Riley had been one of the most liberal ‘contributors 
to Parkins’ financial aggrandizement the night before; 
moreover, he had a very short temper. 

“If you connect with this it’ll be because you put your 
face in front of it!’’ he sneered. 

“How very rude!” mocked the youth at bat. “Well, let 
me tell you something, old man: I am going to hit it; and 
when I do I wouldn’t advise you to put your face or any 
other part of your carcass in front of it. If you do you'll 
have to be plugged up with a cushion!” 

Benson, the substitute catcher, signaled for a high 
“fast” ball, the downfall of many a “‘busher.”” This signal 
concluded the catcher’s participation in the matter; for, 
true to his word, Parkins did “connect with it,” driving 
the ball on a line far into the outfield. 

“Jumping three-baggers!”’ exclaimed Wilcox, producing 
a phrase appropriate to the occasion. “‘I’ll eat the batbag 
if that kid isn’t a free swinger!’’—by which the second 
baseman meant that Parkins was one of those dangerous 
and much-sought batters who hit with a full swing rather 
than the shorter chopping stroke employed by most 
ballplayers. 

Parkins signed a Titan contract that very evening. In 
both the morning and afternoon practice his performances 
had been of the most brilliant character; yet, withal, he 
had conveyed the impression that he was not overexerting 
himself. This feature, far more than his style when at bat, 
his splendid exhibitions of fielding and fleet base-running, 
appealed to McFarlan. 

“That kid has a head and he uses it,”’ the manager had 
said to Donavan on their way back to the hotel that after- 
noon. “I know he’s the kind that stirs up more trouble 
than any six ordinary recruits; that he’ll talk back to 
everybody, including umpires—and get fined for it; but 
a little farming out will soon knock off those edges. He 
was the only youngster on the field today who didn’t 
nearly break his fool neck trying to impress me; he knew 
it was his only chance too. That’s the kind of sense that’ll 
make a great ballplayer some day; and you can bet I’m 
going to tie my string on him while I have the chance.” 

Had the subject of this tribute chanced to overhear it, 
he would have been highly gratified. Over a year before 
Parkins had happened upon a newspaper sketch of the 
Titans’ great leader. Among the other characteristics, 
this article had recalled that common-sense, as typified 
by a proper conservation of strength and energy, was to 
McFarlan the chief requisite in a young player; and it had 
been with no little effort that Parkins had restrained his 
impulse to show a few “‘fireworks.’”’ The Titans’ newest 
recruit was, in truth, a genius. 

The ‘‘farming out” predicted by McFarlan never came 
to pass, however. His position with the Titans assured 
for the training trip at least, Parkins proceeded in various 
ways to show just how good a ballplayer he really was, and 


“This is Manager McFarlan, Isn't it? I Was Sure of You—Your 
Pictures are Scattered Round Pretty Promiscuous, You Know’’ 
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so far succeeded that within a week it was commonly under- 
stood that he would survive the weeding out of those 
recruits who must return to the minor leagues for further 
polishing. He himself had never doubted it. 

This continued success, as might be supposed, had a far 
from chastening effect upon Parkins’ highly combustible 
personality. He monopolized the conversation; advised 
and ruthlessly criticised men who had been well known in 
baseballdom when he was still an inmate of short pants 
and the grammar school; took no one seriously but him- 
self—and generally succeeded in being as intolerable as 
only braggart youth can. 

However, though not even admitting it among them- 
selves, the Titans harbored a secret admiration for their 
latest addition, whose every other breath was a boast, and 
who rarely failed to make good his pretensions. Keenly 
aware of his really exceptional talents, they would have 
been glad to be able to welcome him fraternally; but their 
attempts to effect his social regeneration were repulsed. 

He absolutely refused to ‘‘fall for’ any of the elaborate 
guiles with which recruits are ordinarily humbled. More- 
over, he outran them; he beat them at cards, at pool 
and billiards, and at shooting craps. Even in the physi- 
cal encounters, with which the first few weeks of his pro- 
fessional career were well filled, he held his own—and the 
Titans were as sturdy a company of scrappers as could be 
collected outside the prize-ring.. In short, Parkins proved 
himself to be as dauntless of spirit as he was reckless of 
tongue, and at all times on familiar terms with trouble. 

“The grass will always grow fresh and green where that 
kid is. He’s sure the limit!’’ Donavan exclaimed one day 
after a particularly heated argument with Parkins, who 
had casually insinuated that the catcher went after fouls 
“like a cop on a fixed post.” 

“And the way he pulls off his line of bull! It’s a crime!” 
declared Wilcox, stifling a note of appreciation that crept 
into his tone. ‘In Dallas, this afternoon—you know—the 
first time he came up he only hit a little pop-fly to Lyons. 
Well, when he came to bat again, in the third, Lyons 
started to kid him about it. It made Arthur P. hot and 
I heard him say: ‘All right, Mr. Busher; I’m going to hit 
another one right where you can pluck it, but you’d better 
duck mighty quick or you'll be buried without that bone- 
box you’ve got nerve enough to call a head!’ And you 
know how he slammed the first ball; and I’ll bet it didn’t 
pass more than a foot west of that bush pitcher’s jaw!”’ 

*“A foot!”’ snorted Harrison. ‘“‘Parkins told me: ‘It 
breezed so close to that Dallas guy’s chops he won’t have 
to shave again till he’s an old man!’” 

The Titans laughed. 

“Never mind!” said Riley. ‘‘Some day he’ll forget and 
pile into Mac by mistake; and then—Bing! Up among 
the choir for Arthur. When Mac 
gets through with that guy he’ll be 
so meek a lamb will seem like a 
drunken cowboy alongside of him.” 

“Not Parkins,’’ Wilcox asserted. 
“Give him ten minutes and he’d be 
up getting an apology. Nobody 
wants to see it more than I do; but 
age and death are the only things 
that'll ever cure that kid.” 

“Well, you wait round and keep 
your lamps trimmed,” insisted 
Riley. ‘‘You’ll find out I’m right.” 
And the Titans waited hopefully. 

They were still waiting, though 
with less hope, when the club con- 
cluded its sojourn in the South and 
commenced to work northwards, 
playing numerous exhibition games 
on the way. This was the final tun- 
ing up before the opening of the 
championship season. 

The future occupant of Conley’s 
place had been definitely decided on 
long before that eventful moment 
arrived however. Parkins, the irre- 
pressible, had never ceased to flour- 
ish; but even Riley, his harshest 
critic, admitted Parkins’ superiority 
over the Titans’ other substitute in- 
fielders. Indeed, though a calamity 
in a social sense, as a shortstop and 
all-round ballplayer he seemed to 
become better with every game. 

In these exhibitions of his skill on 
the diamond, as in all his other per- 
formances, Parkins adhered strictly 
to his original doctrine—not only 
did he do them right, but in a way 
strictly his own. 

He utilized every opportunity to 
create a sensation; and often, in 
‘moments of great need, he would 
create the opportunity. The easiest 
roller and the hottest Texas leaguer 
were fielded with the same dashing, 


skillful indifference; but it was his style of coaching that 
stood forth as the bright and particular beacon of his 
genius. Though at all other times a tireless conversational 
artist, when located in the coacher’s box he scorned such 
a commonplace tool and resorted to howls and groans. 
The effect was remarkable. The vocal woe of the lost soul, 
the mortally stricken, and the strayed hound puppy were 
all included among his nerve-racking reproductions, which, 
in spite of all individual and collective efforts, could neither 
be discouraged nor suppressed. 

When questioned by his teammates Parkins smiled 
patronizingly. 

“Gee! That’s only a little tuning up,” he scoffed. 
“Wait till we get home and the season starts—a zoo 
at feeding-time will sound like a deaf-and-dumb asylum 
compared to me!” 

Such a talented and unusual performer naturally did 
not reach the home city of the Titans unannounced. From 
the first morning, when he had initiated the Sunday special 
writer into the art of juggling, Parkins had diligently 
courted the attention of the newspaper men traveling with 
the club. 

His industry in this particular was unnecessary, how- 
ever, for the sporting writers were rarely blessed with such 
copy as Arthur Pemberton Parkins, and their references 
to him left very little to be desired in point of sarcasm 
and journalistic humor. Nevertheless, though ridiculing 
his numerous faults with comical exaggeration, they were 
scrupulously just concerning his ballplaying ability and 
never failed to acknowledge that McFarlan had garnered 
another star for his constellation. 

Thus the great body of the fans, eagerly sopping up 
every drop of news from their favorite Titans, had read of 
Parkins’ exploits and had laughed over them; and they 
commenced to cherish their author before they ever saw 
that individual. When they did see him this liking fairly 
exploded into that supreme degree of adoration that only 
the true baseball fan—the greatest hero-worshiper of them 
all—can bestow. 

The new shortstop had captured the popular regard in 
a prompt and characteristic manner. In the first inning 
of the opening game, with two out, Wilcox had revived 
hope by driving a two-bagger to left. Amid a hush of 
expectancy Parkins strolled to the plate, deftly whirling 
his bat after a fashion calculated to focus every straying 
eye upon himself. He had already treated the spectators 
to a dazzling display of fielding during the infield practice 
before the game. They were prepared for the best and 
they got it. 

Casually his eye swept the packed stands; carefully he 
tapped a bit of turf from his spikes with his bat and then 
hit a swift drop for three bases. Now to most recruits 
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this would have seemed fitting and sufficient as a maj 
league début—not so Parkins. Any one can hit a tri 
and bring in a run—particularly when the game } 
scarcely started; his initial éffort must be garnished wi 
some individual feature. So he stole home! 

‘Well, he’s an awful dose; but he sure is there with t 
goods!” Larry Donavan asserted in the dressing rox 
after the game. ‘“‘He has everything that people like 
pay their money to see. He’s the world’s champi 
grandstander—and he gets away with it!” 

“Yes, he got away with a homer, a triple and a sing 
not to speak of five putouts, seven assists, three stol 
bases, with twenty-nine howls and groans thrown i ir 
chanted Lane, the third baseman. ‘The kid 
famous by tomorrow morning; and then—well, I g 
we'll be the happy little goats, unless Dan’s beauti 
dream comes true.” 

“That’s all right,’’ defended Riley; “‘it’s comi 

“What’s coming?” queried Parkins as he joined 
group. 

“‘A funeral!’’ snapped the slab-artist sententiously, — 

The Titans’ shortstop pretended to construe 2 
meaning from his teammate’s remark. 

“Oh, cheer up, Dan, old scout! You’re not so ay 
even though you are getting bald and the sticksmit 
begun to flag your lame-duck ball,” he encourag 
mock solicitude, applying a neat verbal kick to’ 
most tender considerations—his age, his hair a 
“spitter.”’ It was Parkins’ ruthless trampling wi 
sacred precincts that had done so much toward cen 
the hostility of the pitcher. 

True to Lane’s predictions, Parkins did become 
in a night. From that opening day forth, his rer 
never ceased to thrive; and his conceit, proving 4 
as his genius, easily kept pace with it. As was cu: 
at the advent of a new star, the seven other clubs 
at once for some vital spot in his armor—some mear 
ever small, by which his brilliant talents and que 
spirit might be tempered. The Titans themseh 
fondly embraced a similar illusion during them f 
days of their acquaintance with him; but all e 
came to agree with Wilcox—‘“‘If such an openitiag 
Parkins certainly didn’t bring it with him.” ; 

In time, even Riley’s familiar prophecy began t 
for the harmony between McFarlan and his new sh 
remained unshaken. The manager had realized 
the season that Parkins’ individuality in itself was 
drawing card and therefore was well left alone. 
and on the road, hundreds of people came jus 
McFarlan’s latest sensation perform; and that 
enthusiast never failed to reward their interest w 
specialty. He had continued to earn his salary ev 
laid up for a week in July v 
finger. In that memorable 
he had quickly contrived 
assortment of coaching abon 
tions—and it has been said | 
more Titans received free tf 
tation to first in that one week | 
in any other fortnight from Api 
October! 

On his part, Parkins felt a ce 
admiration for McFarlan, ’ 
man connected with the ¢ 
seemed able to appreciate hit 
peace had reigned so far as 1! 
and shortstop were concern 
team of the former had | 
and the latter’s regenera 
tinued to be as remote as 

It was a great pennant r 
year. Up to the first of At 
one of five clubs had a 
capture the flag; then the 
menced to narrow down 
the Busters, the boast an 
half the West, and McFarlan’s 
remained to fight it out throug 
last five weeks of the seas 

The struggle had been : 
one for the Titans. One 
after another had come 
and it was due in no small 
achievements and untiring ef 
Parkins that they had been a a 
stay at the top. The very ¢l 
teristics that made him 
off the diamond—his un 
spirit; his utter disregar' 
his assurance and sarcasti 
valued assets in such a 

The Titans’ youthful 
proved to be a natural | 
teammates recognized 
might be expected, he did 
shouted and encouraged 

(Continued on Page 
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‘HE Monday following my discovery 
_ of Binks’ working after hours at the 
office, he was more agitated, more 
y than ever. He went up and down the 
2 like a wounded game-bird fluttering in the last 
iggle. He would interrupt the girls in their work 
_ask Miss Krog the same questions repeatedly, 
he didn’t stop at my desk. 
'worked assiduously with the correspondence. 
‘merry round of engagements, weddings, births, 
_jobs and postponements went right on, and we 
gratulated, condoned and sympathized with 
tiling ardor—that is, the formsdid. I had become 
‘rapid at dictating, and Miss Meeks took my 
ation with an accuracy and a dispatch that 
thted my soul. I really loved the work, and as 
d been promised a substantial raise—whatever 
might mean in Mr. Binks’ understanding—I 
it to have been easy in my mind. But I wasn’t. 
nrest pervaded the office atmosphere; something 
entous was in the air. Every one was more or 
saffected by a peculiar current running riot 
ag us, and we seemed on the eve of something — 
what was it? At last I reached the conclu- 
‘that it was a dissolution of the partnership. 
wo men quarreled so incessantly that by. no 
bility could the present situation continue much 
hr. Bittner would naturally be the one to draw 
as Binks virtually possessed the business, body 
soul. I felt badly enough over it. I found my- 
yondering whether, if Bittner should pull out, 
d start a rival business, and if he did so 
er he could be persuaded to take me on. 
¥ work was interesting, but Bittner’s was thrill- 
He was always starting something new; to work 
him would mean to live in a state of adventure. 
\oked over the whole office and wished there were 
»erson with whom I might talk confidentially. 
2 was handsome Miss Krog, who went about 
s in a petrified silence that was far from 
ing; and besides, I had tried her before. There 
the bristly bookkeeper, darting icy glances 
‘en the bars to catch any girl wasting her time 
rap of paper. There was her little assistant, 
ng away like a partly disorganized windmill— 
‘Id never regard her as a person. The girl 
‘head of the card-filing department was wholly 
ed in her coming marriage, when she would 
‘workin’”’; so she was impossible. 
‘oked at dingy Miss Meeks. She certainly knew her 
%ss, but that was all; she didn’t know any one else’s; 
)would be no use to try to gossip with her. Each in 
vas discarded as fast as heralded, and I had given 
hope of having a gossipy talk when Bittner sauntered 
faring an expression almost gay in its bland and 
Oing good humor. He looked about the office, then 
‘s came back and met mine. In response to his 
‘eartedness I smiled, and immediately was sorry. 
‘ow that smile gave me a feeling that I knew all 
‘it, was on the inside, and yet this wasn’t true. 
it explain my sense of understanding that which I 
ily did not understand. He followed the smile and 
lover to my desk. 
/orkin’ hard?”’ he asked lazily. 
3 the office habit,” I retorted, again smiling with 
). Sure sense of understanding. 
| on’t think you all work as hard as you pretend to,” 
!wered banteringly. 
» are all trying to deceive you,” I said, looking at 
Ty straight. 
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gay mood was instantly checked and his eyes nar- 
‘Wed into a quick, sharp question. He was very close; 
{was at the other end of the office, yelling an order at 
11, This was my chance; should I choose the least 
t evils? Something—perhaps a sense of loyalty to 
“-made me hold my tongue. I only said quite in 
4er-of-fact tone: “I was interested in your book, 
|ttner. When it becomes possible I hope you will 
go on with it.” 

‘niled in an enigmatic way that somehow reassured 
a Went on down the aisle, evidently to find a stick 
tle, for he came back with only that. Soon he left 
9/2, as was his habit. 

3, beside himself with many tasks, continued to fly 
‘| itter up and down the aisles, giving orders, counter-: 
5 them, changing the filing system, running back 
“sk to dictate furiously. At noon he was up and 
! quick lunch, and back again before the girls had 


their sandwiches and doughnuts. Once more he 
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The Three Strange Men, Hat in Hand, Were Leaving 
by the Outside Door 


settled down at his desk and went to work on the letters 
that had come in during his absence, opening them, record- 
ing checks and money orders, not forgetting to-cut the 
envelopes carefully and stack the neat piles of backs for 
future use, again dictating, giving orders and looking at 
work over the girls’ shoulders. Once when he brought me 
a pile of letters to answer I noticed that he looked hot and 
feverish. 

Bittner returned soon after luncheon. As the afternoon 
wore on the tension became higher. Girls thrust sheets of 
paper into their machines and pulled them out with a 
rapidity never before reached; Miss Krog was tense, 
silent and pale; the bookkeeper bristled; her little assist- 
ant’s arms flew up and down like a windmill in a cyclone, 
now wholly disorganized; I dictated at a furious pace, 
and the pencil of my stenographer moved over the page 
like lightning. 

Bittner alone was calm. All afternoon he sat smiling, 
musing, whittling. Once, glancing out of the window, he 
remarked that he believed it was going to rain. I wondered 
how he could be so insensible, and still my subconsciousness 
knew. 

William had just turned on the lights when I looked out 
the window and saw by a neighboring clock that it was 
four. Bittner and Binks were at their places on opposite 
sides of the big desk, Binks opening mail As my eyes 
returned from the great clock I saw Bittner take his knife 
frorn his pocket and, turning sideways to face the operat- 
ing room, kick the waste basket into position before him. 
Then he began to gouge at the old ruler he had picked up 
that morning, letting the bits of wood fall into the basket. 
William swiftly passed my desk, grasped the green folding 
joors that shut off the alcove and drew them together. In 
the instant’s interval I saw Binks spring to his feet with 
a startled, wild face; and I saw Bittner lift his head and 
turn toward Binks eyes that looked like bright points of 
steel in firelight. His knife was at rest in his hand and the 
ruler dropped into the basket. William took up his place 
near the drawn doors and at once lost himself in a funny 
page from an old paper that lay handy. 

Presently there was a rap. William drew the green 
doors apart, received an order, then closed them and went 
to the bookkeeper’s cage and spoke to Miss Sharp. Deadly 
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pale, she joined the men in the office. 
In like manner summons came for Miss 
Meeks, then for Miss Krog, then for the 
“windmill.” As the door closed upon 
them I caught a glimpse of three strange faces— 
sleek-appearing professional men. 

In awful calm we all worked on. Not a machine 
stopped, not a whisper was heard, but every pair of 
ears was strained toward those drawn green doors 
and every one knew that something was happening. 
From time to time I heard voices, now excited and 
protesting, now cold and deliberate.. No words were 
heard, only voices; they gave an impression of awful 
finality, of doom. 

For an hour we typed, wrote, dictated, facing 
those ominous green doors; then they softly slid 
apart. The three strange men, hat in hand, were 
leaving by the outside door. Miss Meeks and the 
“windmill” had already gone. Miss Sharp sat at a 
table, her face bowed on her hands. Binks, white, 
his lips drawn and purple, his eyes strained and 
expressionless, was the first to move. He paused 
a moment by his desk, then turned and, almost stag- 
gering, took up his hat and coat and without a word 
left the office. Bittner stood, calm, patient, silent, 
waiting. Miss Krog, as though all at once awakened 
from a daze, returned to her desk in the operating 
room; but she sat very still, her eyes fixed on her 
clasped hands. Still Bittner waited. Miss Sharp at 
last got up, very red of face and wet of eyes, flaunted 
over to her cage, jerked open her desk drawers one 
after another, took out some odds and ends of per- 
sonal belongings, pulled her wraps off the hook and 
followed Binks. Then Bittner turned, threw off his 
coat, removed his cuffs and sat down in his place 
at the desk. 

“William!” he called sharply to the office boy, 
“clean out that side of the desk.” 

“Mr. Binks’ side?” William asked; he had never 
been allowed to touch Mr. Binks’ papers. 

“There ain’t any Binks any more,” Bittner re- 
marked, and began to pare his nails. 


It was many months before these outlines were 
fully filled in for me; but this was not necessary —I 
had understood enough. It developed that Bittner 
had become suspicious of Binks some time before my 
arrival on the scene, and had gradually worked into 
his employ several private detectives. One was the 
little “windmill” assistant to the bookkeeper; another was 
the gray stenographer, Miss Meeks; still another, as 
scrubwoman, got the job of cleaning Binks’ apartment. In 
this way Bittner verified his suspicions, and secured damn- 
ing evidence of a conspiracy between his partner and the 
bookkeeper to oust him from the business. These two, 
with Miss Hill’s assistance and later that of Miss Meeks, 
made copies of all papers, lists of names, form letters, 
and so forth. 

The plan seemed to be to duplicate everything, rent 
another office, fit it up, carry off as many employees as 
possible, dismiss the others, and thus place Bittner, who 
knew little of the running of the office, in a powerless 
position where he could do nothing better than accept 
whatever price was offered him for his stock. He was to be 
forced to sell out, leaving the business in Binks’ hands. 


Mr. Bittner Takes the Odd Trick 


EEN ER had silently watched every move of the game, 

employed counsel, and on the very day that Binks set 
for his final move had imprisoned him and the bookkeeper 
back of the green doors, with the lawyers, detectives, 
testimony and evidence. The charge was one of con- 
spiracy; and sprung on him wholly unexpectedly, without 
time to think or plan a defense, Binks had had no alterna- 
tive but to sign the papers that made the business over to 
Bittner, and accept the price offered. It was his own game, 
but his partner played it first. 

It was interesting to look back and see the little things 
that should have warned a man less busy and more thought- 
ful than Binks. The “windmill”? had come at Bittner’s 
bidding; he had insisted that the bookkeeper had too 
much to do, had forcibly thrust the “windmill” on them, 
and they had made her a confidante. Miss Hill had been 
working in cahoots with Binks—as his implement, that 
is—which accounted for Bittner’s behavior toward her, 
which reached its climax when he threw the book at her 
head. I had been correct in thinking that he had not for 
a moment really lost his temper;- he had had to get rid 
of her in a way so insulting that she would refuse to come 
back. Then he had worked in Miss Meeks, the dingy 
typist who was also a detective. It was Bittner who had 
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countermanded the order for an advertisement in the 
Sunday paper, so that no applicant would be there to 
lessen the chance of Miss Meeks’ being taken on. 

It seems that Miss Krog had not been approached by 
Binks further than to be sounded; her integrity had made 
it necessary for Binks to figure without her, valuable as she 
was to him. As for the typists, there were always plenty 
of new ones to be had. 

The Monday following the scene behind the green doors 
the rank and file were back at work as usual. Miss Krog 
was there, handsome and calm, and after a swift glance 
in her mirror she went out to interview the new girls, who 
were already filling the office in response to Sunday’s 
advertisement. A new bookkeeper was to be hired, also 
stenographers to fill the places of the ‘‘ windmill” and Miss 
Meeks. I sat down at my desk and began to work on 
some left-over forms that needed revising. At nine o’clock 
Bittner sauntered in, took off his coat, removed his cuffs, 
and with the utmost coolness and deliberation sat down at 
his desk before the huge pile of mail and began opening 
letters. I was happy to see that the envelopes went into 
his waste basket. | He made notations of money orders, 
checks and stamps, then brought the correspondence to 
my desk. 

“Break in one of the new girls to do the form letters,” 
he said. ‘‘You just do the dictation.” 

“How shall I sign the letters?” I asked. 

“Tn the case of old correspondents, just as you always 
have; with the new ones, use my name, Find another girl 
to do that signin’; pick one that writes strong like a man. 

I had selected two girls by noon and had them installed 
at desks near me, so that I could superintend their work. 
At one o’clock I felt that my department was well organ- 
ized. I rang for my new stenographer and began dictating 
the letters that should go out first. I always read the 
letters and looked up back correspondence and doubtful 
points before sending: for the stenographer, thus saving 
her time. 

By four o’clock everything was running as though on 
greased rails. Everybody was working, the new book- 
keeper had settled into her cage as though she had been 
born there, and. you would never have guessed that there 
had been an eruption within the past twenty-four hours. 
Bittner came sauntering in, as usual, from his club, and 
smiling in a quizzical way looked about the office. Then 
he took off his coat, laid aside his cuffs, and crouching down 
in his chair pulled out his knife and began to whittle his ruler. 
As he sat there, small, dark, young, insignificant, you 
would have mistaken him for some under-clerk who had 
strayed into the president’s office and taken the liberty to 
sit down. It seemed impossible that that man owned and 
controlled all of us—sixty individuals, all working at high 
steam-pressure for him and at his bidding. It seemed 
absurd. I began to fear for him; he couldn’t hold that 
machinery together alone indefinitely; the business would 
go to pieces as sure as could be. It might flounder along 
for a while, but it was doomed for the rocks. Binks had 
put every atom of himself into it; Bittner was putting in 
nothing. He was depending altogether on the present 
well-organized state, on the habit of efficiency in his 
employees, to keep things moving. 


Mr. Bittner Has a Great Idea 


S I WATCHED him I thought that in no particular did 

he suggest the modern successful business man. At 

this moment in my cogitations Bittner looked up, and his 

small gimlet eyes bored into mine. He rose and sidled 

slowly over to my desk, then sat down beside me and 
resumed his whittling. 

““Where’s the book?” he asked nonchalantly. 

“One hundred pages are finished; the rest is just as it 
was.’ 

“With two assistants you should be able to get through 
the correspondence in half a day and have the other half 
for the book.” 

“T certainly should.” 

SObs 

He rose, still whittling, and sidled back to his chair. 

The next morning I got out the manuscript and went 
to work on it with fresh vim. Day after day I spent my 
mornings on the book, giving the reconstructed pages to 
a typist to copy; from the typist they went to Bittner. 
The work progressed rapidly. 

As I was finishing the last chapters I thought of some 
changes that would improve the beginning, make the 
whole book more in harmony. I asked Mr. Bittner for the 
rest of the manuscript. 

“‘Tt’s at the printer’s,’’ he answered. 

“What!” I exclaimed; “without being revised or 
anything?” 

“Time’s money,” he answered laconically. ‘‘Won’t do 
no good to fix up a feast for a starvin’ man; give him 
plain food quick, before it’s too late. If the changes are 
important you can make ’em in proof; it’s all up. I’m 
expectin’ galley proofs; rush the rest as fast as you can.” 

I was astounded. This was not my idea of getting out 
a book. I had always respected books, thought of them as 
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things to be produced carefully, with many revises and 
corrections. Two days later, just after the last chapters 
had left the office for the printer’s, Bittner again sidled 
over to my desk, pulled up a chair and resumed his unend- 
ing whittling. I had a big correspondence to get out and 
wished he wouldn’t interrupt me; his way was so different 
from that of Binks, and I’d got accustomed to the rush 
habit. But he had an idea to get out and he gave it first 
place. 

““We need some smaller books,’’ he said; ‘‘somethin’ to 
set on a man’s desk so’s he can reach out handy for it.” 
He made a motion as though reaching for a book. ‘‘Those 
that go on library shelves are all right, but too far away for 
a business man; and we need a lot more comebacks.” 

“Something specially bound in small volumes, you 
mean?” 

“Specially writ; quick and short, so’s a man whose 
time’s money can afford it.” 

“What subjects?” 

He appeared surprised, as though I had asked a stupid 
thing. 

“Business, of course.” 

I waited for more light. He screwed his face up and 
dug hard into the ruler; I think he was putting an ear on 
his totem. 

“Use your imagination and open your eyes,’’ he said 
when the ear began to take form. ‘‘What do I need most 
of all to be a modern successful business man right up to 
date?” 

I was startled to hear my thought of a few moments 
earlier thus expressed; I answered half jokingly: “Spelling.” 

‘‘All right, spellin’ goes,” he answered quite seriously. 
What next?” 

“The right words for your ideas.” 

“Good again. Now there’s one book—a book that will 
give the business man a set of words to use and tell him 
how to use ’em. Put it short and easy and don’t put any 
foreign words in it, words that don’t go in business. I got 
a good story of a man who lost a hundred thousand dollars 
by using the wrong word; it’llgoinanad. Get that book 
up right away—small, not over four by six, and on paper 
and in bindin’ that’ll cost not over seven or eight cents to 
produce and four cents to mail. We'll sell it for seventy- 
five cents.’ He rose as though the matter were entirely 
closed. 

“But, Mr. Bittner,” I said, “I haven’t an idea how to 
start such a book.” 

“How do you s’pose the rest started ’em?” he asked 
impatiently. 

“They must have known something about it.” 

“There was a time when they didn’t. Everything that’s 
known was learned; nobody was ever born yet with a wad 
o’ know-how in his head. You’ve got all theirs to go on.”’ 

“But, Mr. Bittner, please tell me just how to begin.” 

He sighed, gave me the impression that he was sorry for 
my intellect, but sat down again. 

“If I was doin’ it,’ he said, beginning slowly to whittle, 
“T’d get all the little dictionaries and check off the words 
meant to be used. Then I’d chop up the pages and paste 
every one of these words. with its definition on a separate 
sheet of paper; and I’d twist the definition about and make 
it easy so a business man gets it. Below that I’d put a 
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business sentence using the word right; and below 
I’d maybe add several words often used wrong in 
connection. D’you get me?” . 
“T do,” Ianswered; ‘‘and I’ll start the book tomorr 
“‘When you get it goin’,” he added, “just break in 
of these girls to push it along. We'll want at least s 
these little deskbooks. What do I need after words? 
added, squinting up his eyes as he gouged at the se 
ear on his totem. 
I thought hard. It seemed to me he needed everyt 
under the sun but sense; he had plenty of that. 
“System,” I volunteered. “I should think that a b 
method of filing letters and cards could be found thar 
one used here. The girls are everlastingly losing tra: 
valuable letters and spending whole forenoons lookin 
them.” y 
“System goes. What next?” = 
“You spoke of the proofs coming in; I was y 
I could read proof. Wouldn’t a little book on proofre 
be useful in every office?” 
“Proofreading for number three. What next?” 
“T think your letters are simply dandy—your theo 
personal letter-writing in business, I mean.” 
OS Ke Letter-writing for number four; we're ge 
on. Now two more.’ 
I was a little afraid of irritating him, rememball 
it touched Binks in the raw to speak of personal 
comings; but I risked the next suggestion, becaus 
been wondering all along what sort of an impres 
would make on strangers who came to call—busin 
from out-of-town. Binks had had a fluency of 
well as of speech that carried him over all sorts 
situations. Bittner had no manner; he was as ] 
a school boy. 
“Tsn’t business manner a vital thing?” I asked, 
know there are all sorts of etiquette books telling p 
how to behave in society, in diplomatic circles, expla 
what is expected of them, how to return and sustai 
ties and so on. Why not a book on business etiqt 
“That time you did have an idea!” he exclaimec 
eyes lighting up. ‘Got any more?” 


Six Books Written Against Time 


WAS elated with the half-compliment; and I di 

still another idea. I was afraid of trampli 
toes, but I risked it. 

“Sound business integrity, with actual citation 
that it pays to be strictly honest, and an explanat 
just what business honesty is.” 

“Fine! I’ll write that one myself. There now, 
we’ve hatched out six little books that every man’ 
hatched ’em in the twinklin’ of an eye. Get busy 
we must have ’em on the market for early fall selli 
get advertisin’ space to begin in September, and 
be ready to fill orders by the last week in A 
have a neat desk rack made to hold the six and adda) 
for that. The dummies can be got up and photogi 
made from them, and ——” La 

“But, Mr. Bittner, six books in four months? Ii 
know a thing about any of them!” | 

“‘What’s that public library for?” he asked, jerkis 
thumb in its supposed direction. “‘If it ain’t got 
world knows in it some one’s fell down. What are 
for?” he added; ‘‘yours hadn’t oughta be rusty yet 

“But the time?” 

“Business falls off in the summer. You won't 
much else to do and you can break these others in, 
returned to his desk. 

I said to myself that I could never do it in the wor, Y 
I knew I should, just the same. 

I worked like a racehorse on the Word Book, ans 
had it in shape to turn over to the two girls to colt 
while I took up proofreading. I found that very lit? 
written on this subject and became interested in goi? 
it thoroughly; but I was hurried from that to Sy: 
which eventually I gave up in despair. Mr. Bittn/ 
Miss Krog evolved it between them, after which Ti Fi 
the finishing touches. As soon as a book was in 4 h 
of shape it was hurried to the printer, so that all sp 
there was a constant hurrying of copy, proofreac i 
had learned a lot about this while writing the bool- 
new work, I lived in a continual rush, not mec 
now, as in the days of Binks, but mental. It wast 
Bittner’s theories that one could learn to think quis ly 
as well as work quickly; that it was all a matter a 
gymnastics. 

“You go to the backwoods,”’ he said in one of h) ht 
by my desk, ‘“‘and take a drive with one of them ol 
who’s lived all his life at the crossroads; he'll le 
jog along and he’ll gaze at anything he wants tos 
for a week before he can see it. He can’t take in 
at a glance; has to set over it and set over it and & 
jt, and then maybe he’s got it and maybe he hasn} 
when he was born a little tyke he had just as n muc)) 
in his head as you or I—or Morgan or Rocke 
he’s always had so much time that his brain: 
any trainin’ at quick-actin’, That’s all tha 
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ference in men—just quick-actin’ brains. Everybody 
's a thing sometime—a lot gets it as history, a lot of 
ers as news and then there’s a few that sees it comin’ 
‘the distance.” 
Ine day I was in despair over Business Etiquette. Iwas 
jorant of every business but our own and had not suffi- 
it material to make a book. The public library had 
helped me at all. 
/What’s eatin’ you?” asked Bittner, sidling over to my 
k, where I sat staring vacantly down at a blank page. 
told him my trouble. 
Huh! that’s easy fixed! Come here.’ 
| followed him back to his desk. 
\{e took up a pencil and a sheet of paper—we had real 
er nowadays. “There’s a lot of outside business to be 
}nded to today. You go to McBlank’s and ask for 
) Blake, the manager, and tell him you’re from Bittner- 
s. Say to him that you want to get figures on our 
/dling their new book on Practical Bookkeeping; ask 
why the deuce they didn’t tell us it was coming out, 
what he’ll do. Get his closest price on thousand 
hen you go to Gartwell’s, the bookbindery, and see 
can’t give us a better linen for binding than this 
errywall is offering; and get rates. Then you go to 
s and see if they will handle our new Handy Desk 
in the city stores; offer} them half. After those 
s you'll have another idea or two about business 


, Mr. Bittner, I never did such a thing vi 

go on!” he exclaimed in a tone of disgust. “I’d 
know where we’d get off at if no one ever did 
iv he hadn’t ever done before.” 

I 


ishing for shame at my stupid reluctance I went out 
ake the calls. 

é following day Bittner sat down at my desk and as 
began to whittle. 

lu can just about blue-pencil every man down to one 
baragraph,” he said when he could afford to pause in 
itricate work of the totem. 


How to Study Men in the Raw 


HAT is my good paragraph?” I asked. Bittner had 
away of making you feel that all tasks were slight 
asy of accomplishment, something a child should be 
do. I was still nettled over my sufferings of the 
day and his cool unconcern regarding them. I 

just what was his real opinion of me. His 
toward business was that of some demigod who 
everything and was constantly compelled to restrain 
ipatience with these clumsy mortals who made such’ 
9 Over simple tasks. A State Street demigod, to be 
h a very grimy exterior. 
eyed me with a narrow squint. “You’re in the raw 
‘omethin’ or other in the makin’. Your good para- 
j just now is that it’s all heave in and no heave out. 
bin’t got a lot o’ junk in your head to get rid of; you 
/Anow a thing, and that saves time. Nine-tenths of 
‘ople that go about 
for jobs know too 


3?” Isaid curiously. 
ey think they’ve got 
eiued, and they offer 
i ervices; and their 
ie worthaboutas 
#18 any machine’s.” 
\ited. 

ibe why they get 
(ine-work pay. 
}2 just machines of 
Tse-power—addin’ 
ees, copyin’ ma- 
‘filin’ machines— 
. ” 


Vat should they 
' ot their services?’ 
tsirselves; their- 
Gust as they’d give 
ves to a game of 
1. or to a glass of ice- 
I onade in July.” 

5 how can you ex- 
/man to feel that 
Ward a business 
i this own?” 

te’d feel that way 
make it hisown.”’ 
as I thought 
he had made 
hisown. He 
something 
eer, rushing 
businesses, 
ons with a 
that inspired 
md gave zest to 


the adventure of sailing under his command. I suddenly 
realized that I had never lost a day from the business, had 
never asked for so much as a half-holiday, had never 
failed to be at my desk by eight and had often lingered will- 
ingly after the usual closing hour of five-thirty. At the 
same moment I realized for the first time that it was not 
from a sense of duty or in the hope of promotion, but 
simply because I’d rather be right there than any place on 
earth. I was afraid of missing some interesting feature of 
the day’s sailing. He had smiled, too, perhaps reading 
my thoughts; and almost instantly the narrow squint came 
back into his eyes and he was the business man once more. 

“You need editin’ the worst way,” he said, “‘but you’re 
gettin’ on. How’d you make out with the calls?” 

“T found Mr. Blake, at McBlank’s, very pleasant; what 
a gentleman he is anyway! He was most apologetic about 
not having informed us of the new book on Bookkeeping, 
and he says we may have it at exactly half. He certainly 
has good manners! He remained standing till I was seated 
and rose when I did, and took me to the elevator and rang 
the bell for me; and’’—I added this a little wickedly —“‘he 
keeps on his coat and his nails are immaculate.” 

“Huh! That’s his business; that’s why he’s there—a 
sort of pink-tea man. Deals with women a good deal at 
that station, and with men that get their know-how out of 
books—sissies.” 

“Just the same it’s nice to be a good business man and a 
thorough gentleman too,” I declared, defending Mr. Blake. 

“Put that in your book,” he said with a narrower squint, 
as he desperately strove to gouge a hand into the side of his 
totem. ‘What next?” 

“At Gartwell’s I met a woman who was rather gruff and 
inelegant—quite indifferent.” 

“That’s ’cause you’re a woman too. Makea chapter on 
the wisdom, in business, of women bein’ ladylike to other 
women. I'll give you a list of places where you’ll have to 
deal with women. Go, see ’em, get a bit cattish yourself, 
make ’em act up, then fill twenty pages with it. Next?” 

“T was surprised at Govell’s. I met Mr. Curt, one of the 
managers, and he was almost yawny; he seemed awfully 
bored to have to listen to me talk about our books. He 
didn’t so much as offer mea seat; let me talk standing by 
his desk; and, when I had finished, grumbled out about 
there being nothing in it for them, then took up a letter he 
was reading when I entered and started to finish it.” 

“How were his nails?” 

“Oh, his nails were all right,” I answered, smiling'again, 
“but what a horvid-mannered man he is! I don’t see how 
he holds his job.” 

“You missed it not to hang round till some one came in 
who wanted to buy instead of sell; then you’d have seen 
his manners jump up like jack-in-the-box to the standard 
of his nails.. That man Curt ain’t big, but he’s middlin’ 
good; he ain’t big because he ain’t got any imagination, 
and can’t see a some-day buyer ina present-day seller. All 
he knows is to turn on the molasses tap when he sees a 
party about to leave a few dollars with ’im, and to turn on 
the ice-cream freezer when a party is tryin’ to take the 
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dollars away from ’im. He’s got manners all right, but 
he ain’t got sense enough to keep ’em in use. He’s too 
savin’ with ’em; puts ’em away in cold storage till the 
right occasion. There’s a heap o’ men doin’ business on 
State Street that’ll get just so far and no further for that 
very reason—no imagination, no agility, made o’ adamant. 
A business man today’s gotta be all springs, able mentally 
to jump this way and that, see through your eyes, mine 
and the other fellow’s, get the thing at a dozen angles all 
at once. Adamant ain’t good to make any kind of men out 
of except those that commemorate has-beens; their place 
is on pedestals where they won’t be run over. 

“Another thing,’’ he said, squinting hard over his job, 
“you gotta mix. You can’t stay shut up in an office 
and know men; and you can’t know ’em readin’ in libra- 
ries. Remember what I tell you—every man’s got his good 
paragraph. Stick to ’im till you get it, then let ’im go.” 

“That’s all very well for a man—for you,” I returned. 
“You have your club, you meet men at billiards, at 
luncheon; you meet the most successful men too—the 
bigmen. But how can I—any woman—do that?” 

“That’s where you’re dead wrong. The successful man 
has already done it; you want to get ’em in action, get ’em 
on the job; watch’em making success—that’s the time to see 
how the trick’s turned. The man that knows Grant is the 
man that was at his elbow while he was generalin’; it ain’t 
the man that interviewed him when the fracas was over.” 

“But where can one find successful men in the making?” 

He looked at me as though I had asked an idiotic thing. 
Then he leaned forward and began to hack at my desk and 
squint up his eyes till there were just two tiny specks of light. 


Take William, for Example 


oAjeeles William; the next generation will study his 
methods out o’ books, and you’ve got him raw—go 
at ’im. William’s always on the job, let me tell you, and 
he’s got enough packed away in that head of his to insure 
theman. He knew all about the Binks’ fracas, mind you, 
knew the whole thing, just watched like a cat at a mouse 
hole and never said a word to nobody. The very mornin’ of 
the blow-up he came to me and asked if he could buy stock 
inthe company. He’s got three hundred dollars saved up, 
that boy, and he said he wanted to invest it with us, if 
we'd let him, I tried him out; said I’d sell him a share for 
one hundred dollars; offered to close the deal at once; but 
he wasn’t quite ready. He was ready, however, ten min- 
utes after Binks walked out of the office, and he came to 
me and said so. Now that’s financierin’—watch William!” 

I turned my head and looked toward the cut cases where 
the boy was stolidly packing away half-tones. His face 
was smudged, his hands dirty, and he appeared to be 
merely a commonplace little boy, hard at work and eager 
to get through and out to freedom. 

“That’s the trouble, recognizing them,” I said. “How 
is one going to know a coming man from any other?” 

“You can’t lose studyin’ ’em,” he answered. “There 
ain’t a man livin’ that won’t give up more for studyin’ ’m 
than alibrary full 0’ books. 
Just supposin’, for in- 
stance, that the human 
race was washed off the 
earth, all but one person; 
and a new tribe moved in, 
from Mars or somewheres, 
and this new tribe was 
eager to know all apout 
the race that had been 
destroyed. Where’d they 
go? To the libraries left 
standin’, to the books that 
told it all, or to the one 
man that remained? I 
guess that man’d know 
popularity for once in his 
life, no matter how little a 
bug he’d been.” 

“Now take yourself— 
any woman. You sit 
alongside men going home 
every night; you see ’em 
on the streets, in church; 
you meet ’em at your 
boardin’ house. These are 
allmeninthemakin’; none 
of ’em have got anywhere 
much or you wouldn’t be 
meetin’ ’emsoeasy. If you 
watch ’em, if you see what 
they’re readin’, listen to 
their talk, probe ’em when 
you can, you'll find it 
pretty easy to get to every 
man’s center; catch him off 
guard, find out what he’s 
workin’ toward, what 
he wants in life, what hits 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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T IS one of the tricks of the perverse imp called Fate 


I that, though Galveston will not participate in Panama 
traffic except in Texas products to be shipped to South 
America and the Orient, the example set by Galveston is 
really the inspiration of the aggressive policies now being 
launched by New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other river ports of the inland empire of the Middle West. 

A few years ago Galveston harbor was practically wiped 
off the map by tidal wave and storm. Besides, Galveston 
had always had the handicap of two bad sandbars across 
the entrance to her harbor. On one of these the water 
averaged only twelve feet; on the other, only ‘nine. It 
meant double handling for every ton of freight that came 
to Galveston. Oceangoers had to anchor outside the bars, 
and freight had to be lightered—first to shallow bottom, 
then from the harbor craft to the docks. It looked as if the 
harbor bars had Galveston more completely bottled up 
than the railroads had Pensacola. Well, a hurricane hit 
Galveston; and from that day dates her prosperity as one 
of the very first of the Gulf ports. With the help of the 
Federal Government, Galveston went to work. Something 
over eleven million dollars she has spent deepening her 
shallow harbor to thirty-one and thirty-three feet—almost 
the same heroic policy that has reversed conditions up at 
Montreal. Terminals and piers were provided. What 
happened? Nothing would have happened—nothing 
could have happened—without ships, more ships than 
Northern railroad control provided. 

In 1908 the Texas Steamship Company began operating 
between New York and Galveston. Their rate was twenty- 
five cents a hundredweight as against the rail rate overland 
of eighty-five cents—quite a difference; a reduction of over 
seventy per cent. You can hear the railroads howl 
blue ruin—can’t you? Well, blue ruin didn’t come at all. 
Instead, there came such an increase of traffic to Galveston 
that the railroads have more than they can do to handle 
purely local traffic. At once the Mallory and Morgan lines 
reduced rates—through rates to inland points—from $1.72 
to $1.20, as against the old rail rate from St. Louis of $1.47. 
The Mallory and Morgan lines did more. They increased 
sailings to six a week. Immediately there was an increase 
in traffic to Galveston of one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons a year, which the railroads profited from by hauling 
inland. That increase of steamship traffic meant an 
increase of two trainloads a day to Galveston. If you 
average that traffic increase from drygoods, on which sixty 
dollars-plus a ton is charged in freight, to coal, on which 
from three dollars to four and a half is charged by rail to 
inland points, that increase resulting from steamship 
commerce meant over a million dollars extra traffic 
receipts to the railroads. 


The Problem of the River Cities 


T ONCE New Orleans, St. Louis and Kansas City sat 
up. Wouldn’t this mean diversion of inland rail traffic 
to shorefront away from them? Wouldn’titmean that New 
York, which could ship by boat, would capture the South- 
western trade that had formerly belonged to the Middle- 
West cities? That is exactly what had happened before 
the inland cities had wakened to a realization of the fact. 
In a night, as it were, Galveston leaped to the front as 
a Gulf port. 

Then the river cities began to take stock of things. Here 
are the things they conned over. They are not my figures. 
They are the figures of the New Orleans and St. Louis 
traffic experts. 

The rate from New York to St. Paul was but forty cents 
higher than the rate from New York to Chicago. Why? 
The rate from New York to Kansas City was eighty cents 
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higher than from New York to Chicago. Now the distance 
from New York to St. Paul is 1322 miles; to Kansas City, 
1335. Why was the rate in one case just double the rate in 
the other when the distances were almost the same? Was 
it because Chicago and St. Paul enjoyed the reductions of 
competing water rates—and Kansas City did not? 

There is water traffic between St. Louis and St. Paul— 
and the rail rate is sixty-three cents. There is very little 
water traffic between St. Louis and New Orleans, and it 
has to be handled twice on two different river lines—and 
the rail rate is ninety cents. 

The Mississippi River is the gateway to twenty-eight 
thousand miles of navigable water. It costs seven and a 
half mills a ton a mile to move freight by rail, one mill by 
boat—and on the Great Lakes the water charges have 
been reduced to nine-tenths of a mill. New Orleans, St. 
Louis and Kansas City began to rub their heads as com- 
merce to the Southwest went more and more by water from 
New York by way of Galveston. New Orleans, St. Louis 
and Kansas City are all manufacturing cities; and the 
Southwest still buys practically all its manufactures. It 
looked as if manufactures might go to the shorefront of the 
Atlantie—did it not? St. Louis is a great manufacturer of 
shoes and leather goods; but here was the Southwest 
buying its shoes and leather goods from Boston and 
New York! 

Coal from Pittsburgh can be shipped by river 1940 miles 
to New Orleans for seventy-five cents a ton; by rail the 
rate is four dollars and a -half. To Memphis the water 
rate—1200 miles—is forty-five cents; the rail rate, two 
dollars-plus. 

The Middle West wakened to the fact that water rates 
were as vital to them as to the seafront of the Atlantic or 
Pacific; and Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma—the country even 
as far north as Minnesota—began to talk a great deal 
about the Lakes-to-the-Gulf route. 

A lot of other causes accelerated interest in water trans- 
portation. So long as the West grew only slowly, the rail- 
roads could take care of the traffic; but when the West began 
going ahead in kangaroo leaps and marathon bounds— 
that was another matter. Last year there was so much 
more traffic than there were cars that thousands—tens of 
thousands—of bushels of roofless, unhoused grain lay and 
rotted in the rain because the railroads had not cars to 
carry it away. You would be interested in transportation 
if you happened to own some of that grain—wouldn’t 
you?—especially if you had raised it by the sweat of your 
brow from Western lands on which you owed a mortgage? 
The situation was almost as bad—though not quite— 
regarding cotton and fruit. The cotton crop was too huge 
for the railway terminals to cover as it came in for ship- 
ment. Miles of bales stood exposed to the weather 
awaiting their turn at shipside at one Southern port. 

Men began to think and think hard—Northwest, Mid- 
dle West, Southwest. Suppose, instead of shipping that 
wheat, that fruit, that cotton across a continent, you 
shipped it down only a few miles to ocean steamers, to 
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river barges, to strings of covered-over towboats— 
the rate be cheaper and the shipping quicker and th 
safer? Whenoneriver harbor—Memphis—ships asn 
984,000 bales of cotton of five hundred pounds ead! 
a pound from ten cents up; and another river h: 
Cairo—sees forty-six barges in tow, with 41,000 
coal in one cargo, swinging down from Middle-Wes 
to the Southwest—that is, the coal cargo of six 
going by water in one boatload—you can unders 

the Middle West’s sudden interest in marine ma 
based on facts and figures, and not on “hot air” o 
So the Canadian wheatlines at Prince Rupert and 
couver, and the United States lines coming into Pe 
began figuring on shipping grain via Panama. Th 
growers of Southern California began figuring on fru’ 
Panama; and the cotton and corn growers of the] 
sippi Valley, the coal miners of the Middle West, 
packers and manufacturers of St. Louis, Kansas C 
Omaha, began subscribing cash for river boats and 
from two hundred dollars to ten thousand a person! 


The Front Door of the Middle We | 


ee the only time in its history, the Middle West p\ 
its vital interest in marine matters. For the firsil 
the Middle West openly talked about what has here’ 
been mentioned only in whispers and slurs—that, tlt 
England has 12,000 oversea merchant vessels, andj 
many 2000, and Japan 1000, the United States 
nine vessels engaged in international oversea trade!!! 
does not mean that United States capitalists have? 
fleet of fruit vessels to Central America and a dozen Ale 
liners from Pacific ports. These liners that do not’ 
American flag, however, are not amenable to An i 
navigation laws and cannot come into American @s 
trade; cannot—for instance—ply up and down thi 
sissippi and relieve congested traffic, even if their ¢ 
were not too deep for the river’s channel. L 
In ten years river and ocean tonnage doubled aN 
Orleans; and then, the opening of Panama comin)0! 
moving South America fifty to eighty days neat’ | 
United States business man—New Orleans, as the ge" 
of the Middle West, wakened to the opportunity. 
life as a great Gulf port. It is curious how iné! 
Atlantic ports are to this opportunity at their verve 
when the Gulf ports and the Pacifie ports and the 1¢ 
West are alive to it and plunging at the chan| | 
a gambler at Monte Carlo! | 
In ten years New Orleans’ trade with Hond 3 | 
increased 88 per cent; with Mexico, 200 per cent W 
Cuba, 500 per cent; with Argentina, 500 per cent W 
Brazil, 58 per cent; with Chile, 389 per cent; wité 
594 per cent. What doesall that imply? Everybod re 
what the boom in Northwestern Canada has meani¢ 
Northwestern states. It has not depleted them. t] 
given them back hundreds of dollars for every2° 
invested in Canadian lands and timber limits + 
ago. Now Canada has a population of only seven #4 
How about South America? Peru has four ana I 
million people and covers an area equal to the 
from Maine to Georgia. Chile has three million)¢? 
and would measure from California to Alaska. Con 
has four million people and is the size of the La! 
Purchase. Mexico has sixteen million people and 
posed on the map, would cover the German ie 
France and Great Britain. Cuba, with her two ill 
plus of people, would just nicely cover the area 
sylvania. Argentina, with a population the ie 
Canada, is the size of half the United States. (© 
equals the area of all the Rocky Mountain states ti 
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zil, having a population three times Canada’s, has the 
and resources of all the United States, with Germany 
in. Herein South America are republics, with three 
s the area of the United States and with seventy million 
jle, just beginning to realize their size as the United 
es began to feel her strength and growth twenty years 
and we are getting a bare third of that continent’s 
mous commerce. Germany and England and Japan— 
even Canada, so far as investments in Brazil and 
eo are concerned—are in the field reaping the profits 
uth American trade to which the United States is yet 
ent. I was in the Kootenai when the first boom to 
hwest Canada began. There followed the Klondike 
then the Cobalt rush; then the shooting skyward 
d values in city lots and wheat areas. As for each of 
ing camps, Americans were in and on and out, with 
ons of profits to the good, before Canada had wakened 
act that there was a boom on at all. I could cite 
the names of Iowa and Wisconsin and Minnesota men 
ve cleared many millions in wheatlands. From the 
hed of the Columbia River clear across the continent 
Superior, practically every big timber limit is 
pwned by American capital. I know of one timber 
01 ght for six thousand dollars by an American, 
for ninety-five thousand dollars, and again resold at 
© million dollars. I could give similar cases of coal 
n British Columbia. Such chances are past in 
Henceforth, investment there must be made on 
basis; but in South and Central America there 
same opportunities in trade, in timber limits, in 
silver mines, in lands. How many people know 
m buy mahogany timber limits in one Central 
can republic at from two to five dollars an acre? 
out the time Panama Canal became a certainty, 
Jrleans and the other Mississippi Valley cities— 
ally the manufacturing cities—woke in a dazed sort 


iE curtain had just fallen on the witches’ scene 
1 Macbeth, and the tragic poet, Calamaz, was 
owing his exultant gratitude to the frantic 
)ise of the fashionable audience, when Jimmy 
jl up from his arduous labors behind scenes and 
) his way into the royal box. 
Il, how about it?” he asked, leaning over the 
f the Princess Bezzanna’s chair, after he had 
‘ed the enthusiastic congratulations of the king 
“ant Gee-gee and Teddy and Toopy Polecon. 
Js one continuous round of pleasure!’’ she 
|| him, leaning her head back to look up at him 
meingeyes. ‘I never could have dreamed any- 
ike those wonderful lighting effects. They’re 
‘eal than Nature, I think, and ever so much 
\eautiful and awe-inspiring.” 
a get it,” he told her, pleased intensely with 
foreciation. ‘To my mind the drama didn’t 
N\ntil the invention of bunchlights and borders, 
| It-up backgrounds and gauze drops. I’ve seen 
€ evivals of the pure drama where they did 
+ costumes and props and relied entirely on 
wuty of the lines and the nobility of thought 
| 2 sympathetic imagination of the audience; 
]lways went out with the rest of the men to 
y liards after the first act and got so interested 
nt ame I forgot to come back. I never begrudged 
i dollars to the encouragement of real art. How 
MC like the lines in this?” 
Tyre too lovely for anything,” she earnestly 
ri, anxious toreassurehim. “Ithink Calamaz’ 
(poetic language is wonderful! How did{you 
le), Open with a play like this?” 
mM 1, there were several reasons,” he replied, sitting 
N' st behind her, glad that the others had left the 
“a promenade at the insistence of Toopy and 
2e-gee, who wore their first trains. ‘“‘To begin 
believe in encouraging the classic drama, and the 
'\y to do it properly is at the beginning of the season, 
heople are so theater-hungry they’ll stand for 
a 3; but the main reason was Calamaz. I let him 
controlling interest in the Theater Company, and 
dto him farce, comedy, burlesque, musical comedy, 
4 era, grand opera, melodrama, drama and tragedy; 
“minute I told him about Shakspere he began to 
us air grow, and nothing but Macbeth would do him 
sitter. So I told him all I knew about it and turned 
}—and here you are! I couldn’t remember where 
hes’ scene came in; but I think it does as well 
»| the end of the third act, as anywhere. It’s good 
Pie you put it.” 
.| Very charming,” she admitted, “and highly 
really, it’s an intellectual treat. I wonder if 


of way. China had just bought a million dollars’ worth of 
steel rails; Japan, five million; Australia, seven million; 
Chile, half a million. If Panama were to move South 
America fifty days nearer Gulf ports, and was already 
reducing freight by the difference between fourteen thou- 
sand and six thousand miles—but the Middle West never 
finished that hypothetical “‘if.”” Led by New Orleans and 
spurred by Galveston, the Mississippi Valley set to work. 

There was’an ordinance up before the city council in 
New Orleans giving all the privileges of a terminal beltline 
rail system to private monopoly. That ordinance was 
quietly quashed; and in 1904 New Orleans inaugurated 
her civic beltline system for all terminals, which resulted in 
the city’s possessing about twenty-nine miles of trackage, 
thirty-nine miles of crescent river frontage, three to five 
miles of docks and steel sheds at a cost of—but the change 
was made so gradually no one could give the total. How- 
ever, between jetties that have cost fifteen million dollars 
and the beltline system, New Orleans has spent twenty-five 
million dollars preparing for the traffic she believes will 
be hers when Panama opens. 

Then Louisiana in 1910, by a unanimous vote, exempted 
from taxation for a period of fifteen years all capital invested 
in steamship lines making a home port in the state. Then 
the Board of Trade and the younger Progressive League 
entered on a campaign of the most intelligent, well-directed 
sort to get Central American and South American trade. 
The Board of Trade acquired an expert who knows 
Central and South America, having resided there. A 
card index was made of all merchants in Central America 
and as many in South America as_possible—what 
they dealt in; how and where they did their banking; 
what their trade requirements were; whether or not their 
credit stood high; the wharf charges at different ports; and 
whether through bills-of-lading could be given. Next a 
circular of inquiry was issued in Spanish to every merchant 
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“TI Was Cute Little Jimmy and Concealed the Grand Joke 
of Evening Dress for the Fellow Who Serves Your Soup’’ 


you made a mistake in letting Calamaz have the con- 
trolling interest—not that I don’t think him a very won- 
derful author, you know; but that being so occupied with 
business cares might interfere with his creative work and— 
er—possibly interfere with his judgment as to what is 
best to present.” 

“T don’t think it’s a mistake,” Jimmy replied. ‘‘This is 
all right for a spring try-out; but when we have the real 
opening in the fall I’ve made Calamaz promise me to 
put on a musical comedy—and after that it’ll be all off. 
We'll only have a one week’s revival of the classic drama 
every season as a sort of social function. If Calamaz tries 
to run it longer than a week his treasurer will come to 
him with a pale, drawn face and show him a balance-sheet. 
We'll have a quick comeback to the vulgar amusement for 
which sordid people, who eat three square meals a day and 
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in Central America, asking what he wanted, the prices paid, 
when he laid in supplies, where, and so on. The merchant 
houses of New Orleans put their hands in their pockets and 
put up the money for a gala merchandise catalogue—what 
there was for sale; quality and price and freight rates to 
the buyer. Of the booklets, five thousand were sent out; 
and the demand was so great for them that five thousand 
more were issued. What was the result? Orders of seven 
hundred dollars from Ecuador, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars from Guatemala, and so on. 

Over at the Progressive League they had acquired an 
able Spanish journalist and were issuing a first-class 
monthly magazine in Spanish, purely to inform Central 
and South America of things in the United States; for the 
press south of the Gulf is almost destitute of any news of 
the United States but murders, divorces and embezzle- 
ments; in fact, South America is as sure that the United 
States is lawless as this country is sure that South America 
is lawless. We judge them by their revolutions. They 
judge us by the public washup of dirty national linen. To 
finance this magazine the citizens of New Orleans also 
dipped deep into their pocketbooks; but business responded 
with heavy advertising, and from the first issue the ven- 
ture has been able to pay a dividend, largely owing to the 
able management of the editor and of the secretary of the 
Progressive League. 

Thenextscheme is tointerest Central and South America 
in United States manufactures. The Progressive League 
could not afford an army of trade missionaries to a country 
of seventy million people, and of three times the area of the 
United States. So the plan is to make up a sample cargo 
of products and float it from port to port, into every harbor 
of South America—things stamped ‘“‘ Made in the United 
States,” ‘‘Grown in the United States”; as Germany’s 
imports are already guaranteed by the stamp ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” (Concluded on Page 40) 
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hustle for a luxurious living between times, will pay two 
dollars a throw—in real cash—to see. The only way I 
knowto curea highbrowis to give hima taste of money.” 

“Calamaz ought to be cured then,” she laughed. 
“T think everybody in Isola is here.”” And she looked 
about the pretty auditorium with a keen delight in all 
the sparkle and bustle and hum of excitement. 

It was, indeed, as Dymp Haplee so aptly described 
it in the next morning’s Isolian, ‘‘a scene of splendor 
and of beauty, where the chivalry and fashion of fair 
Isola intermingled in a brilliant revel of gayety in 
the intervals between the genius-inspired acts of W. 
Haplee Calamaz’ masterly adaptation of Shakspere’s 
great masterpiece, as revealed by Jimmy Smith.’ 

To further quote from Dymp: 

“The magnificent auditorium, richly decorated in 
the beautiful and striking electric-light style of archi- 
tecture introduced into Isola by that brilliant and 
distinguished American, Mr. Jimmy Smith, was packed 
from pit to dome with an enthusiastic concourse of 
Isola’s fairest daughters and noblest sons. The from- 
henceforth-famous horseshoe, ablaze with jewels and 
white shoulders agleam, curved majestically away on 
each side to the proscenium from the royal box, the 
latter graced by the dazzlingly beautiful Princess 
Bezzanna, in an exquisite shell-pink baby Empire 
gown, ornamented with a myriad of tiny prismatic 
crystals; by the charming and stately Princess 
Zheenezha, in a rich, fascinating and effective Prin- 
cesse creation in black jet; by the graceful and 
bewitching Toopy Polecon, in a dainty blue chiffon 
baby Empire embroidered with pink rosebuds; by 
His Gracious Majesty the King; by the handsome and 
gallant Prince Tedoyah; and last, but not least, by 
that marvelous wizard of commerce and invention, 
that accomplished American gentleman and that 
peerless leader of men, Mr. Jimmy Smith.” 

“Tt’s a riot,” approved Jimmy, looking them over; 
“and I love them madly for the way they pick up this 
recall thing. I have fourteen ham-handed ushers scattered 
round down there, and as many more in the gallery, care- 
fully trained to lead the applause; but I nearly dropped 
dead when everybody got up and cheered after the first 
scene.” 

“It wasn’t their fault,” insisted the princess, jealous 
for her people, “The only training they’ve had in applause 
is baseball, and the season’s nearly on. How did you 
stop it?” 

“Gave my paddle-fists a cue for approval in the middle 
of a scene,”’ chuckled Jimmy. ‘At first the house didn’t 
know what had happened to it; but it tumbled in a 
minute, and since then it has behaved in a perfectly com- 
mendable manner, I nearly had to send in the riot alarm 
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after the curtain, though, to quiet the leading lady. She’s 
as full of temperament as a hornet and she swore that 
I deliberately broke up her best scene.” 

Bezzanna shook her head. 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t like her,’”’ she regretted to acknowl- 
edge. ‘‘She seems a sort of common person.” Her eyes 
took on a far-away and speculative look. ‘‘The drama 
can be made such a great public teacher that I should 
think the presentment of its great moral lessons should be 
left only to those of the best thought and refinement,” she 
musingly stated. 

Jimmy gazed at her in such consternation that he felt 
his hair begin to rise. 

“Great governor, I’ve done it!’’ he groaned. 
it dawning in you already. You want to elevate the stage 

“It would be a noble work,” she urged. “I feel myself 
particularly fitted for it.” 

““You’re too pretty to make a stage beauty,”’ objected 
Jimmy, prayerfully thankful to have found a valid excuse. 
“For that purpose you need a perfectly plain face as a 
foundation.” 

“‘Am I pretty, Jimmy?” she asked with sudden wist- 
fulness. 

That little remark almost strangled him. He looked at 
her critically with a vague but almost hopeless idea of 
trying to express how pretty she was. About her perfectly 
formed head, framed in the simple waves of her soft brown 
hair, was a band of pink set with the tiny crystal prisms 
he had made for her; and her tresses at the nape of her 
exquisitely modeled neck were caught in a simple, shining 
knot. Her flawless, tapering arms carried perfectly the 
graceful sweep of her round, ivory-tinted shoulders; and 
with the gentle swell and fall of her breast the band of 
iridescent prisms at the top of her bodice glistened and 
sparkled and glittered into his eyes—and set her away 
from him behind a dazzling glory. Her eyes—they were 
rich brown velvet; they were deep wells of tenderness; 
they were the warning signal lights of a dangerous coast; 
they were Jimmy Smith gave it up! 

““You’re a corker!”’ he said. 

She was laughing heartily at that and unthoughtedly 
patting Jimmy on the hand for it when Prince Onalyon, 
pale and rather haggard looking, compromising his solid 
black Isolian costume enough to have his tunic cut to a 
V shape in front for the display of a polished white shirt- 
bosom, came into the box with a message for the general 
manager of everything. 

“They’re absolutely rudderless back on the stage, 
Jimmy,’’ he smilingly observed, bowing to the princess. 
“T don’t think they’ll know which act they’re making 
ready to play if you don’t hurry down to them.” 

“All right,” sighed Jimmy, looking at his watch. ‘‘I’d 
like to see the show myself, but I’ll have to wait, I guess.” 

“You will find it quite worth while,’ complimented the 
prince smoothly. ‘‘It is distinctly another triumph to add 
to your already crowded list.” 

“You are very kind to say so,’’ acknowledged Jimmy. 
“T don’t know whether Shakspere would recognize this 
show; but he certainly couldn’t say much, for he can’t 
make good himself nowadays.” 


“T can see 
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The Princess Bezzanna Swayed and the 
World Grew Biack 
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The prince sat in the chair Jimmy had vacated. 

“You are the focus of all eyes,’”’ he told the princess. 
“There is no one here who attracts so much attention as 
you. You are the most wonderfully beautiful human 
being, I think, who ever came upon earth.” His voice was 
low, and in spite of his quite evident repression it trembled. 

Bezzanna, reading in his eyes the passion there and 
frightened, too, by a certain tenseness in his manner, 
brought all her self-possession to her aid in answering him 
lightly. 

“You have not lost your art of pretty speech,’ she 
smiled. 

“Tt seems to me I have never found it!’’ he declared, 
clenching and unclenching his hands, ‘‘else I could have 
induced you to listen to me with more favor. I could 
have made you realize the depth, the strength, the 
passion—yes, the agony of my love for you; and I could 
have persuaded you to give me some portion of your love 
in return.” 

“Please don’t, Onalyon!”’ she begged him, reaching out 
her hand. ‘‘See? I want us to be friends again—just 
good friends; dear, good comrades as we always were 
until the day you no longer laughed when you looked into 
my eyes. Love, Onalyon, is not a thing of persuasion.” 

“Tt is a thing of life and death,” he told her, quivering 
as if with a passing chill. He had taken her hand when she 
had offered it in her plea for the restoration of his friend- 
ship; and now he gripped it so tightly, drawing her tensely 
toward him, that she winced with the pain and slipped it 
from his grasp. His eyes burned upon her as if a veil had 
been removed from them by that action and he bent lower 
to her ear. 

“T told you it was life and death—and I meant it,’’ he 
said. ‘I shall have you or I shall die—and I do not care 
if the whole world dies with me! I have come to you as a 
lover should, with flowers and wooing speech, and a body 
torn with a torture of love. I have begged you; I have 
pleaded with you; I have tried to paint, with the most 
glowing colors at my command, truthful pictures of the 
things which my limitless love would do for you; but 
now Wait. I must ask you once more. Bez- 
zanna Listen to me carefully and think seriously, 
for this is the last time I shall bend my pride to you. 
Bezzanna, humbly I implore you to marry me!” 

“T cannot,” she told him quietly and coldly; for the 
sympathy she had felt for him was gone now and forever. 

“Then I shall take you,” he as quietly asserted with an 
ugly squaring of his jaw; and he strode out. 

Her impulse was to spring up angrily and call to him her 
own clear defiance, but a burst of melody from the orches- 
tra reminded her—if she had needed such reminder—of 
where she was. 

The king and her aunt Gee-gee came into the box, 
chatting lightly, and she nodded brightly to them—then 
lost herself in a painful reverie which took its sway and 
its rhythm and its sweep from the somberness of the 
music. Somehow the world seemed wrong. 

Just before the curtain rose Toopy and Teddy came 
hastily in, quivering with suppressed excitement. 

“Have you seen Onalyon?” Teddy demanded. 

“T met him with his hat and cape as we came in,” 
replied the king. ‘“‘He told me that he was going home. 
Why?” 

“‘He must be arrested,’ declared Teddy breathlessly. 
“‘T’ve just been talking with Grisophal. He tells me that 
all winter Onalyon has been manufacturing guns and 
ammunition and cannon, and that he is ready to equip his 
entire army with them. It’s to bea real war now!” 

The king bowed his head. 

“Tt means the death of ten thousand of my people!” he 
groaned; then suddenly his head rose proudly and his eyes 
flashed. ‘‘Run quickly!’’ he commanded. ‘Give orders 
that Onalyon is to be taken tonight if possible; if not we 
must begin gathering our forces tomorrow. I am going 
after the prince if it takes the life of every able-bodied man 
in Isola!” 

The Princess Bezzanna swayed and the world grew 
black. 


XXIV 
IMMY and Dymp Haplee paused just inside the 
entrance to the magnificent new Auditorium Restaurant 
and submitted themselves to the insolence of two masterful 
checkboys. 

“T had a notion to cut out this feature of it,’’ observed 
Jimmy as they saw their Inverness coats dragged on the 
floor, and the nap of their silk hats rubbed the wrong way 
against the clothing of every passer-by, and their smoothly 
polished canes cracked against the rough vases which held 
the huge artificial palms; ‘‘but I couldn’t spare it—it 
reminds,me so much of home. Some grand opening, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt fairly yawns!” agreed Dymp, dodging an impetuous 
waiter, who resented more people coming in because his 
tables were all filled. ‘If I hadn’t made a fool promise to 
write this myself I could settle down right here and enjoy 
the evening.” 

They both sought shelter behind the palms and sur- 
veyed the bustling scene with pleasure. Nearly every 


’ I have sent men in charge of Birrquay to overtap ! 


June 8, 


table on the lower 
floor was occupied, 
and those which 
were not bore on sil- 
ver standards little 
white cards, which 
showed them to be 
engaged until a 
good tip came in. 
There were flowers 
and snow-white 
napery and gleam- 
ing cut glass every- 
where; andatevery *° 
table were alert- 
looking men, with 
handsomely gowned 
women, most of 
whom were carefully 
inspecting all the 
others. The place 
was alive with the 
hum of animated 
conversation, punc- 
tuated now andthen 
by the high-pitched 
silvery laughter of 
feminine voices 
mingled with the 
lower notes of their 
escorts. 

It was to the bal- 
cony, however, that 
Dymp and Jimmy 
turned their atten- 
tion; for there, surrounding and overlooking th 
floor, swelled the low-latticed fronts of private 
where, in the most favorable position to see an 
was supping the same gay throng which had 
horseshoe at the theater. 

At the far end of the spacious and gorgeously de 
dining room was the isolated balcony of the ro 
directly opposite the orchestra, where Jimmy w: 
surprised to observe an unusual number of calle 
who, lounging against the rail, obstructed his viey id 
Princess Bezzanna. 4 

“T’d think it was a bunch of waiters carving a dit 
it wasn’t that I was cute little Jimmy and cone 
grand joke of evening dress for the fellow who se 
soup,” he laughed. ‘“‘I got so tired over home o 
a fellow guest to run up and get me my overco 
thought it would be a smarter scheme to keep t 
in the Isolian costume. I think it will encourage’ 
of sensible American clothing. Besides, evening dre 
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waiters isn’t an American idea anyhow. It was imp 
from England and the Continent, where the master || 
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house picks butlers of his own measurement ei 


“ Birrquay—He is Dee 


of economy.” 
They mounted the richly carved stairway to the ba’ 
and now for the first time Jimmy caught a glimpse |’ 
pink gown of Bezzanna—and at the same momej' 
orchestra caught sight of Jimmy and struck into b 
whereupon the large and fashionable throng, havin 
learned to clap their hands, broke into a wild ston 
applause and, discovering Jimmy at the head | 
balcony stairs, gave him an ovation which broug) 
blood to his cheeks and the moisture to his eyes. 
held him back from an ignominious flight and mai | 
bow, and when they reached the king’s balcony ||| 
still blushing. 
“T’m sorry I’m late,’ he apologized. “It tot 
longer than I thought to soothe the troupe afte'tl 
triumph. Why, what’s up?” And he gazed inj 
anxiety from one to another of the faces of thosel’ 
king’s cabinet, who had been sent for, as they can) # 
the hall. f 
Bezzanna, sitting very, very quietly with her +m 
her hand, looked up at him and smiled wanly, and g: e! 
empty chair beside her a touch. He took the bai 0 
with his hand, but rested one knee upon it for the tie¢ 
remained standing. 
“The end of things,” returned the king. “I’m gl} 
came in, Dymp. I would have sent for you if you hi M 
Polecon, I think you had better stroll out noy % 
afterward you, too, Grisophal. It will not do to con °8 
too thickly here tonight or to remain too long. Dit 
Calamaz. Remain here and keep near to the frond! 
rail so that you may be recognized. So long as 
with us it may seem that you are receiving fro’ ¥‘ 
friends the congratulations you so richly deserve. “1 


arrest the prince.” ; a 

Jimmy waited quietly for more. He glanced i 
tarily toward Bezzanna. She gave a tug at his: i 
he sat down. ee 

“He has arms and ammunition,” continued th * 
“He has been making them secretly all winter,” 
mountains behind his estate.” ! 
) 
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‘I was afraid of those new men,” replied Jimmy; “but 
t’s spilled milk. We’re up against it now. I don’t like 
chink of bloodshed, but we're in for it.” 
‘And immediately,” decided the king emphatically. 
‘shall not wait for an invasion this time. If the men 
aye sent after him do not overtake him I am going to 
“him myself.” 
You are relinquishing a tremendous advantage,” pro- 
ed Jimmy. “If you wait for the prince to come into 
territory there can be but one outcome to the battle, 
we can blow him and all his followers into eternity.” 
If I wait for the prince to come into my territory one 
te after I know that he has been engaged in these 
able preparations I am not fit to be King of Isola!” 
e retort of the king. 
to it,” agreed Jimmy. ‘The choice of which army 
out is up to you, and I’ll have to congratulate you 
g the best one. I know your type. You'll ride 
head of the band.” 
aturally,” assented the king. 
m Teddy and I claim the privilege of riding one 
side of you.” 
may,” consented the king, granting him the high 
immediately, ‘but Teddy may not. He is the seed 
sola’s royalty.” 
meat Scott, must I be the crown prince again?” 
ad Teddy. “I am as tired of it as Betsy is of being 
princess. It steps in the road of all the fun 


ouldn’t exactly call this fun except from a pro- 
standpoint,” observed Dymp Haplee. “I guess 

n who starts on that expedition can just about 

/ is number of chances of safety on the toes of a 

egged mule.” 

ay turned to him with sudden briskness. 

dymp, you’re in a better position than any one in 
0 feel the public pulse,” he said. “Onalyon has lost 
t deal of his prestige, has he not?” 

fe never was popular,” returned Dymp. “He 

d a large following through the panic and nothing 

but I am quite sure that now the only ones on whom 

a absolutely rely are 


k heads of the 

fountains, who 
been hereditary sup- 
of his family since 
of Xantobah.” 
’reareckless lot,” 
d old Polecon. 
yre responsible for 

all the fights I’ve 
it my rolling mills, 
ley ll make a bad lot 


not think that he 
ig so much on num- 
‘Supon more arma- 
| suggested the king. 
Wihave not increased . 
) mber of guns, know- 
Should have no need 
but I understand 
irisophal that 
4 on has two thousand 
4n, and I fancy that 
habout the extent of 
ees he anticipates 
ling against us. 
az, I shall depend on 
' Tan early morning 
lg of the Cabinet in 
ace, and Jimmy and 
‘and myself will 
inost of the night on 
é of invasion.” 
‘ion’t like it,” de- 
Jimmy. “TI hate it. 
a a horror of need- 
"ling that amounts 
l0toa passion. I would not have you turn back one 
t from the immediate crushing of Onalyon, for I 
What you would cease to be a king at that moment; 
dnow that whatever action we do take is going to fill 
ofyour river with a color which will stain the water to 
ermost reef. I know that, no matter what strategies 
2, thousands of your best and strongest men will 
ur soil with their lifeblood, thousands of homes 
) atherless, and thousands of your defenseless women 
torced to take up the manual labor which the men 
| to kill and be killed, and it sickens me!” 
ang turned on him a countenance livid with pain. 
‘for them I must do this,” he stated. “The longer 
oH now the more disastrous it will be, and there 
) for it—none!”’ 
came hurrying into the balcony, his usually 
S set in a savage snarl. 
€y capture the prince?” demanded the king, 


“No. He was armed,” reported Grisophal, commanding 
himself with difficulty before he could reply. 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“Birrquay—he is dead!” 

Birrquay! Dead! The word seemed to have no mean- 
ing to Bezzanna. Why, not over an hour ago he had told 
her how pretty she was! She had known Birrquay ever 
since she was a baby—known and loved him. She was 
sorry now that she had ever ridiculed his funny nose. 
Birrquay! Dead! Why, she was responsible!. 


XXV 


lk WAS true that Birrquay was dead. The king and 
Jimmy and Teddy had seen him, but Bezzanna was 
glad she had not. She wanted to remember him, if she 
could, as being still alive and happy, and still absurdly 
conscious of his nose, but as just having gone away. And 
she tried piteously to make it seem like that as they drove 
home in the big torpedo; but no—he was dead! 

It had promised to be such a happy night; and even 
now the moon, almost at the full, was shining as serenely 
down on the peaceful meadows, freshly tufted with delicate 
green, and on the trees, still clothed in the freshness of 
their first tender leaves, as if there had been no pain or 
sorrow or misery in all the world and no murder in the 
hearts of men. 


The gay scene at the theater—its life, its light, its ani-— 


mation—and the equally brilliant scene at the restaurant 
came back to her in a confused and kaleidoscopic tangle of 
brightness; and she tried to lay hold on these fleeting 
pictures and make them fill her mind to the exclusion of 
everything else except the triumph of Jimmy. She liked 
to think of that, and she cast a look of pride at the broad 
back of him, up there with the driver. 

There was Calamaz too. She feared that she had not 
taken enough joy in the triumph of Calamaz. Somehow 
she felt tonight that she wanted to draw all her friends 
closer to her and not be quite so neglectful of any of them 
ever, ever again. She had so many friends—good, kind, 
true, trustworthy friends; friends who had always loved 
her and would go to any length to serve her or to save her 


“There is to Be No War, Since I Am to 
Marry the Prince’ 


now, if they could, from the misery which she had a 
wide-eyed fear was drawing near to her. There was 
jolly Polecon, and sentimental Calamaz, and stern Griso- 
phal, and light-hearted Dymp Haplee, and funny-nosed 
Birrquay, and 

Birrquay! It frightened her to have him work his 
accusing way gradually round to her no matter where she 
set her train of thought. It must be that the matter had 
some more intimate connection with her than she liked 
to dwell upon. She was not a coward. Let her look it in 
the face! 

In just how far was she responsible? If she had not 
refused the prince, Birrquay would be still alive; but she 
had to refuse the prince. She could not marry him. She 
did not love him; and, moreover, since the moment of 
brutality he had exhibited to her in the box at the theater 
she hated him! She abhorred the very thought of him, 
and the bare touch of his hand upon her own would fill 
her with as much shrinking horror as if a loathsome snake 
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had crawled upon her. Unconsciously she shuddered and 
rubbed the back of her hand again and again with her 
handkerchief. 

Why, it was the prince who had killed Birrquay! He 
was responsible—not she. She was relieved to make that 
discovery. The prince would have to be punished. That 
was it. He must be brought to task for having killed her 
friend. The king and Jimmy would go over there and get 
him—but they might be hurt too—no, killed! Dymp had 
said so. She caught her breath sharply at that thought 
and put her hand upon the king’s shoulder to reassure her- 
self. He reached up and caught her hand and squeezed 
it and patted it and! turned round and smiled at her. 
She wished there was room for Jimmy in the tonneau. He 
seemed so far away, up there in front—sort of out of the 
protection of her presence, as it were. 

What a big and strong and wise man Jimmy was, and 
how little of cruelty there was in him, with all his power! 
Maybe that was why. Jimmy did not want this terrible 
thing which seemed to hang over Isola tike that big, black 
cloud which was now hiding the moon. Hadn’t he said 
something about the river running with blood? They were 
turning a bend in the road and she looked down at the 
stream which was now so important to Isola. Wharf lights 
had been placed there recently, and the gleams they cast 
upon the oily water were red—blood-red! 

Why could she never escape from that hideous sugges- 
tion? Why should she though? she suddenly accused 
herself. The death of Birrquay she could not have prevented 
because she did not know; but all these other thousands 
of deaths would be on her account. Well, now she could 
not avoid that, either, for it was too late. She had not 
known the awful consequences which might ensue upon her 
refusal to marry the prince and, now that it had gone so 
far, her conscience should be more lenient with her. Even 
if things are one’s fault one should not be held so miserably 
to account when one has been innocent of evil intention. 

Could nothing be done to avert this terrible disaster? 
Was it too late? Why,no! The answer came so easily and 
so naturally as to be absurd in its simplicity. She might 
still marry the prince! She had known that all along, 
she suddenly discovered, 
and she smiled grimly at 
herself; also she smiled 
grimly at the impossible 
solution. 

They passed a neat little 
cottage at the roadside. 
It had a trim little garden 
with roses growing every- 
where in wild profusion, 
covering the tiny little 
porch and even running 
up the little gable of the 
house to nod saucily at 
the friendly moonlight 
from the very rooftree. 
Yontay lived there—a big, 
round-headed, always- 
laughing fellow who was 
foolishly devoted to 
Jimmy at the shops. He 
had a fragile little wife in 
that cottage and little 
children too—a boy and a 
wonderfully beautiful 
little girl, with round eyes 
and round cheeks and 
round little legs and arms 
and tousled curly hair, 
who was frantie with the 
worship of Bezzanna’s 
own beauty and always 
came running to the road- 
side with a rose plucked 
by her own chubby fingers. 
Yontay would go to the 
war too—and he might © 
be killed; and if he were, 
what would become of the fragile little wife and the little 
boy and the chubby little girl with the tight, curly hair? 
Of course Bezzanna could take care of this family, but she 
could not take care of all the families in the kingdom. She 
really should marry the prince; and at the recurrence of 
that thought she once more smiled at its impossibility. 

Why, it would be as if she were going away to be dead 
—like'Birrquay! No; it would be worse than that, for 
Birrquay could not suffer any more. 

She tried to think of all the things that might be differ- 
ent if she were to accept that impossible solution, but the 
first change she thought of, aside from her own physical 
and moral and spiritual tragedy, was so important that she 
could get no farther. She would be away from Jimmy 
always—and she could not get along without Jimmy! He 
was different from her other brothers. She did not love 
him more—not at all; but somehow it was different. That 
was as nearly as she could explain it. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Recalling the Commerce Court 


OR some time it has been evident that the Commerce 

Court was either useless or injurious. If the Supreme 
Court settles the law in favor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the important cases wherein the new 
tribunal overrules the commission, the court will be harm- 
less and superfluous. If its assumption that it has power 
virtually to supersede the commission whenever it pleases 
should be upheld, the commission will become merely a 
body for collecting statistics, investigating and recom- 
mending; while, for most practical purposes, control over 
railroad rates and practices will be vested in a bench which 
proposes to exercise that control only within compara- 
tively narrow limits. We think the record shows that 
public interests in respect to transportation are safer in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission than in 
those of the Commerce Court. If they are to remain in 
the hands of the commission, why the court? And if they 
are not, why substitute the less efficient body for the more 
efficient one? 

President Taft has a strange notion that divinity doth 
hedge a court. ‘‘Sacred,”’ ‘‘Ark of the Covenant,” 
“‘Sacrilege,”’ are terms he uses in speaking of the judiciary. 
To most persons a court is merely an organ of profane 
government. This particular organ has met no public 
need and has developed decided possibilities of public 
harm. The House was quite right in voting to abolish it. 


Railroad Discrimination 


HE rate on a certain shipment of coal is two dollars and 

twenty cents. One railroad hauls this shipment two 
hundred and twenty-one miles and gets eighty-one cents; 
another hauls it a hundred and sixteen miles and gets 
seventy-seven cents; a third hauls it one mile and gets 
sixty-two cents. The third is an “industrial” railroad, 
owned by a corporation that is a big shipper. 

A little road owned by certain trust interests gets for a 
twenty-mile haul forty per cent of the total through rate. 
_  Packing-house products are hauled from Kansas City to 

Chicago for eighteen and a half cents a hundred pounds 
and petroleum for twenty-two cents. The rate on dressed 
poultry is forty-five cents; on furniture, thirty cents. 

Copper, worth over eight thousand dollars a carload, is 
hauled from Omaha to New York at twenty cents a 
hundred pounds. The rate on wheat, worth a thousand 
dollars a car, is twenty-eight cents. 

These are a few of the examples cited by S. O. Dunn, in 
the Journal of Political Economy, to show how extensive the 
unfair discrimination in railroad rates still is. 
many other’discriminations are perfectly legal. They result 
from the constant pressure for low rates which the organ- 
ized big shippers bring to bear upon the railroads; and if 
the roads give extremely low rates to organized big ship- 
pers they must recoup by holding up the rates on unor- 
ganized small shippers. The big shipper’s power over the 
traffic manager is almost irresistible. If he diverts his 
shipments from a given line, business falls off and the traffic 
man tends to become unpopular with the directors. 

The railroads can never resist this kind of pressure until 
they are permitted to make, under regulation, traffic 
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agreements among themselves and thereby present a united 
front to the big shippers. Competition among the railroads 
means inevitable low rates for the big shipper because he 
is in the best position to incite competition. 


Western Banking Growth 


HIS spring, for the first time, Chicago banks were able 

to report deposits in excess of a thousand million dol- 
lars. Ten years ago the total was considerably less. than 
half that. Indeed, a single Chicago institution now controls 
deposits nearly equal to one-half the total deposits of a 
decade ago. Tremendous growth in banking power far 
away—geographically—from Wall Street is frequently 
and flatteringly mentioned; but there has been no actual 
growth of banking power whatever in the West or any- 
where else, except for.fair weather. The thousand millions 
is as helpless against acute attack as the four hundred 
million-and-odd of ten years ago was. As for Wall Street, 
the evidence of 1907 seems to prove that, as bank liabilities 
increase the country over, the dependence of the whole 
system upon New York grows more immediate and inevi- 
table. A breakdown there now ties up the entire system 
about as fast as telegrams can travel. 

We say this mainly for our own satisfaction—as banking 
reform seems to be a subject in which nobody, compara- 
tively speaking, is really interested. 


Helping Foreign Trade 


HE last annual report of the International Harvester 
Company says: “The company’s foreign trade now 
amounts to forty per cent of its total sales, having risen 
from ten million dollars in the year of organization to 
forty-two million dollars in 1911. The possibilities pre- 
sented in foreign countries for farther extending that 
trade emphasize the necessity for continued and vigorous 
action on the part of the Government to foster trade 
relations with foreign countries, so that American man- 
ufacturers may secure their share of the world’s trade.” 
The Government’s reply to this suggestion consisted of 
a suit to drive the harvester company out of business. 
The Steel Corporation’s export trade last year amounted 
to over seventeen hundred thousand tons against less than 
eight hundred thousand four years ago. The Standard 
Oil Company has long displayed great energy and skill in 
building up foreign business, and for years has been one of 
our largest exporters. The Government wishes to put 
these big concerns out of business also. Only a big concern 
can afford to maintain a worldwide selling organization. 
In fighting for foreign trade our meager and belated 
consular reports would be an excessively poor substitute for 
the trusts. Why not regulate them properly and encourage 
them to go after foreign trade even harder? 


The Turkish War 


PALING of bayonets surrounds the noble ceiba tree 

near Santiago where Spain surrendered to the United 
States. It is a common opinion nowadays that the tree 
should be surrounded by a frieze of horseshoes and four- 
leaf cloyers—emblems of luck. What would have hap- 
pened to the badly led, ill-fed, disease-infected American 
army, if it had been opposed by a well-equipped force 
determined to contest every inch of ground, is a matter 
for painful conjecture. 

Italy has had no such luck. More than eight months 
ago the war with Turkey began. To seize practically 
unprotected Tripolitan coast towns was merely a pleasant 
day’s excursion; but conquering the Mohammedan natives 
on land has proved an entirely different matter. As far as 
appears from censored and confused reports, Italy’s cam- 
paign against Turkey, at this writing, has progressed little 
farther than the shells of her warships could reach; and 
the naval ‘‘demonstrations”’ beyond Tripoli haveamounted 
only to target practice. Italy’s hope now lies in inducing 
the Powers to induce Turkey to give up; but it seems an 
even chance that revulsion of feeling at home will over- 
throw the Giolitti ministry—which undertook the war to 
strengthen its waning prestige—before the Powers coerce 
Turkey. The war has been remarkably inexpensive, as 
wars go, to the Italian treasury; but the nation has not 
come off so lightly. A once prosperous trade with the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean has been almost 
wholly transferred to English and German rivals. For a 
decidedly stronger nation, naval conquest is easy; but 
land conquest of a distant country that is determined to 
fight is an entirely different matter. 


Church and School 


HY are teaching and preaching the worst-paid pro- 

fessions in the United States? We say that we believe 
tremendously in education. As a nation we are pecul- 
iarly dedicated to it. It is a commonplace that successful 
working of free government depends upon it. But the 
average school-teacher’s salary is under five hundred 
dollars. In ten years the pay of women teachers the 
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country over has advanced only twenty-seven per 
or less than the cost of living. In twenty-five stat 
annual expenditure for publie education is less tha 
dollars a head. We say we are a Christian people; 
pay clergymen rather less, on the whole, than teac! 
and much less than bartenders. We say things 
education and religion; but we act as though we y 
our schools and churches conducted by persons 
could not find anything else to do. Five dollars a } 
year for education, or less than that for religion, do 
correspond well with professions of deep concern for 
The academic school and the creed-divided chu 
longer meet the nation’s needs. Latin grammar 
multitude of warring churches do not answer the re 
ments in either field. No one seriously pretends tha 
cation consists in knowing Latin, or religion in ad 
to one particular dogma. The emphasis is laid up 
unessential thing; and the public’s response is lukew 
if five dollars a head could be described as vr 


The Government and Educati 


HERE is at Washington a Bureau of Edu 

occupying rather extensive quarters, conducted 
commissioner, chief clerk, nine chiefs of divisions 
numerous clerical force. If any one were asked ¥ 
Federal Government did in connection with edi 
he would probably explain that direct participat 
education was outside the Federal field. y 

He would be mistaken, however. More and mo 
Government at Washington is directly participat 
education through the Department of Agriculture 
way of appropriations in aid of agricultural and mech 
schools and experiment stations. This fact is sign 
because it shows how pervasive and insistent the d 
is becoming for industrial and vocational schoolin 
training that is of immediate, tangible, practicable 
More and more, with almost no objection, the I 
Government does aid practical education. Th 
which way the wind blows. 


Competition for Capital — 


1 Eger three-per-cent bonds recently sold be 
against 105 fifteen years ago. About the samet 
London, an offering of East Indian government boi 
practically a failure and subscriptions to a Canadi) 
loan were very disappointing. Early in May the) 
New York sold sixty-five million dollars’ worth 
and-a-quarter-per-cent bonds at a bare fraction abo 
Eight years ago the city was selling thie 
bonds at a good premium. 

Investible capital is demanding and securing] 
wages—even while it multiplies rapidly the world 0 
might fairly be said that the multiplication of ¢a 
the very reason why it commands higher interest. | 
eighteenth century the English government borre 
three per cent. The stock of investible capital w) 
small; but the opportunities for thoroughly safe 
ment were even smaller. A borrower like the govell 
which could offer undoubted security for a long teil 
almost a monopoly of the market. Along with tl 
increase in capital, the means of safe investme 
increased vastly. Numberless enterprises created); 
plus capital can now compete with the government |! 
ing secure long-term investments. The immedia’ 
of the last decline in French rentes is found in the} 
of a large railroad loan at four per cent. Invest/s 
their government bonds in order to buy the railroai) 
that paid one per cent higher interest. Increase it} 
has been accompanied by livelier competition for? 


An Act for Clerks | 


iE ENGLAND the Shops Act became effective 
It provides that retail shops, with certain ex 
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may appoint an official closing day. 


such action every shopkeeper may choose his 0 


motor and cycle supplies, newspapers, . periodica 1 
cines and perishable food—an odd assortment. }V 


holiday once a week, the provision applying even) 
bers of the shopkeeper’s family if they are } 
employed in the establishment. 

Labor legislation and labor agitation are som 
cerned with industrial wage-earners in the big 
employment that people generally are apt to for 
is any other sort of labor which requires attentic 
is largely because industrial wage-earning labor, F ¢ 
izing and raising a terrific rumpus every now ay 
has compelled attention to itself. 

In the United States there are about two mil? 
and office employees such as we commonly call cs 
great deal of the worst-paid and most-exploited DI 
the Sahat 8) is found among them. 


A Sad Story 
Nis: an if,’”’ say the French, “we might put Paris 


in a bottle.” And with an “if” we might take 

Y President Taft out of a hole. It isa sad story, 

; these are woful days; so let sorrow be unrestrained. 
Joyou remember when Mr. Taft was elected president? 
you do—surely you haven’t forgotten that! 
solong ago? Pish! It was in November, 1908. 


Ps Taft was elected president. That all will admit. 
re may be some dispute as to whether he really has 
resident, but there can be none that he was 
After he was elected, and before that murder- 
March day when he was inaugurated, he spent most 
is time in the sunny Southland, playing golf and 
g up Democrats to take into his Cabinet. He 
siderable success in both endeavors. 
ethe President-elect was sojourning and golfing 
inking, along came Robert L. Borden, leader of 
ajesty’s opposition in the House of Commons at 
a, Canada, and. George H. Perley, member of 
ment for Argenteuil, Quebec. They had just lost 
fection in their own country; and they, too, were 
fing the solace of golf, but for reasons exactly 
te those responsible for Mr. Taft’s devotion to 
ne: He played because he was glad. They played 
e they were sorry. 
rally the leader of His Majesty’s opposition in 
nadian House of Commons was presented to the 
nt-elect; and inevitably the conversation turned 
It so happened that Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
gon, was present. Isn’t that delicious?—so hap- 
‘d! Remember the time Senator 
missed four trains, one after 
after telling Jonathan he 
e on each of them, thinking to 
few words with Mr. Taft, who had 
d him to be secretary of state, with 
than not round—and Jonathan rode 
phantly into Augusta on that fifth train with 
‘? Well, it so happened Senator Bourne was there. 
Senator golfs. At least, that is the polite term for it. 
oursome was arranged, with the President-elect 
Senator playing against the leader of His Majesty’s 
on in the House of Commons and the member from 
uil. At this point it is necessary to allow the eagle 
eam. The President-elect and the Senator beat their 
from across the border—beat them to a pulp; 
ammered the tar out of them! 
Canadians demanded revenge. They were given an 
tunity to secure all the revenge the links contained. 
ifailed. To be sure, they lost only by three holes— 
hey lost—and the eagle screamed again, with the soft 
‘ona trifle, but with a sufficient scream; so the news- 
. bys wired the story out that the Canadians had 
immed twice and probably would be trimmed every 
shey played. The third contest was arranged, but it 
| hae Some distinguished person arrived to see 
aft; that kept him busy and the Canadians left. 
Mews reached Canada. Here is where the plot 
is. Here is where the “if” rears its consequential 
A hectic supporter of Borden who lived in Canada 
‘oved to emotion by the printed reports of the defeat 
champion, and he rushed to the telegraph office and 
iis telegram to Mr. Taft: 
%umay beat Borden at golf, but he is going to be the 
rime minister of Canada!” 
| Taft laughed. Everybody laughed. Good joke! 
terial though. Isn’t it strange how seriously these 
jans take their politics? What does Mr. Taft care 
=r Borden is prime minister of Canada or not? Nice 
Sf course—and all that; but we have no concern in 
Jan politics. 


‘Pickling the President’s Pet Pact 


YN’T we though? Let me introduce the “if.” Listen! 
Mr. Taft had heeded that warning he would have 
Wed a lot of trouble and a lot of opposition, and a 
other things that may be more apparent later than 
‘now. You see, it was this very Robert L. Borden, 
ot His Majesty’s opposition in the House of Com- 
anada, who defeated Mr. Taft’s pet reciprocity 
ada, who became prime minister by that 
vho is likely to remain prime minister for some 
who will keep on being the leader of the opposi- 
rocity no matter how his position has shifted 
ership of the majority in his country. If 
» Mr. Taft did not heed the warning; and three 
the warning came true—on September 21, 1911, 
- That was the day when our Canadian neigh- 
he lissom form of reciprocity and deposited it 
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; PHOTO. BY WILLIAM NOTMAN & SON, MONTREAL 
As a Golfer Mr. Taft can Beat Him; But—— 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


on the dump. The Canadians call Borden’s victory the 
Smash, or the Blinding Crash. The terms have apt appli- 
cation in this country as well as over there. The Liberal 
government, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who sup- 
ported reciprocity, went to pieces. Laurier was succeeded 
by Borden. The campaign was fought on the reciprocity 
issue. The task of the Conservative party was to prevent 
the acceptance of the reciprocity convention, which pro- 
posed that each country should remove the tariff duties on 
most of the natural products of the other. It had been 
held that a majority of the Canadians were in favor of 
reciprocity. The Liberal party, headed by Premier Laurier, 
got in behind reciprocity; and the Conservatives, headed 
by Borden, took the ground that what Canada formerly 
thought she needed was no longer necessary, nor even 
desirable. 7 

When the campaign was in its final stages they were say- 
ing things about one another over there, and about Amer- 
icans, that had some elements of heat in them. Borden 
campaigned on the platform, ‘‘Canada is an autonomous 
nation within the British Empire and is closely and insep- 
arably united to that empire by ties of kinship, of senti- 
ment and of fealty; by historic association and tradition; 
by the character of its institutions, and by the freewill of its 
people.” He waved the Union Jack and called on all loyal 
Canadians to rally round him. They rallied. There is 
no doubt of that. Borden won triumphantly; and Mr. 
Taft’s project of reciprocity, his one great outstanding 
policy, was laid quietly away—though from 1879 to 1897 
there was an inviting offer of reciprocity with the United 
States on the statute-books of Canada. 

The governments of Canada and Mexico are important 
to the United States—and Borden is the government of 
Canada. He was born in Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, in 1854. 
His ancestors were of that substantial stock which origi- 
nated in Normandy, crossed to England with the Con- 
queror, and was represented by Richard and John Borden, 
who left Kent to settle at Provincetown, Massachusetts, in 
1683. These became the Burdens and the Bordens of the 
United States; and the founder of the Canadian branch, 
Samuel Borden, left Fall River, Massachusetts, for Nova 
Scotia in 1755. 

Borden studied law and first decided to stand for Parlia- 
ment in 1896. Sir Charles Tupper was prime minister. 
Borden was elected, but the Tupper government was 
defeated; so Borden found himself on the opposition 
benches and there he remained, quiet, watchful, studious. 
In 1900 the Conservative party was beaten again, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier tightened his grip, and the situation 
required a change of leadership for the Conservatives. Sir 
Charles Tupper retired and the quiet, studious young Nova 
Scotian—Borden—was made leader of the opposition. 
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He was matched against Laurier, who had been in the 
House for twenty-five years and had been premier for 
four. The country was prosperous, the Laurier majority 
was large, and Opposition Leader Borden had hard 
sledding. 

He is an intensely serious man, with tremendous 
capacity for work, a fine grasp of detail and large execu- 
tive ability. He led a most intelligent and useful oppo- 
sition. When the reciprocity issue came along he saw 
its possibilities early; and he went to the country on it 
and made a fight that Canadians and Americans will 
remember a long time. He is a convincing speaker, but 
not an orator. He talks like a lawyer rather than like 
aspellbinder; but he never overlooked for a minute the 
value of the Union Jack on the end of his train, and he 
did a little spellbinding now and then about the Mother 
Country, blood is thicker than water—and all that. 

As a golfer Mr. Taft can beat him; but when it comes 
to reciprocity——-_ Why didn’t Mr. Taft pay some 
attention to that telegram? If —— 


Joking for a Bargain 


Bete H.C. Bunner and R. K. Munkittrick are dead, 
but when Bunner was editor of Puck, Munkittrick 
was one of the star contributors. 

Munkittrick was an artist at his business. He knew 
how to write poems and jokes—knew the mechanics 
of the business thoroughly—and Bunner bought what 
he offered. 

One day Munkittrick came in, sat down at a desk 
and wrote nine jokes. He took these in to Bunner, who 
accepted them at a dollar each, the regular rate, and 
gave a credit slip to Munkittrick, who 
took it to the cashier and got his nine 
dollars. Two hours later Munkittrick 
came in, wrote three more jokes and 
took them in to Bunner. ‘‘How’s this?” 
asked Bunner. ‘‘Why didn’t you turn in all 
twelve jokes when you were in before?” 

“Well,” Munkittrick replied, “it was this way: My wife 
found an advertisement in the paper this morning of a 
bargain in refrigerators. We need a refrigerator and she 
sent me over to get one. They cost $8.95, and I came in 
and procured the nine dollars to pay for it. When I got up 
to the store I found all the refrigerators at $8.95 had been 
sold and the only one I could get cost $11.55, so I came 
back to get the other three dollars I need.” 


The Bandwagon Shift 


peer senator with a marked tendency to jump 
on the bandwagon and a reputation for a lack of 
continuous conviction, started in the ante-convention 
campaign for La Follette, but turned to Roosevelt. 

About a month after his shift a political opponent sent 
him this telegram: 

“You have now been for Roosevelt for thirty days. 
Better switch to Hughes at once or people will begin to 
think you are a standpatter.” 


From Head to Foot 


| hie late Colonel Sanders, once governor of Montana, 
took a train for the East one night and found the sleep- 
ing cars jammed. By agreement he shared a stateroom 
with a stranger. They retired early, and the stranger rose 
first. 

When Sanders awoke he discovered the stranger using 
Sanders’ toothbrush. He said nothing, but when he got up 
Sanders took the toothbrush and covered it with soap. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the stranger, “but is that 
your toothbrush?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ replied Sanders pleasantly as he reached 
with the soap-covered brush toward one of his feet. “This 
is my toebrush.”’ 


A Quick Recovery 


CLEVELAND lawyer and a Cleveland railroad man 

went to a theater in that city. The railroad man saw 
a flashily dressed, red-faced, sporty-looking citizen sitting 
in one of the boxes. 

This man was the no-account cousin of the attorney, 
but the railroad man didn’t know it. 

“Who is the tough person sitting in the box?” the 
railroad man asked pleasantly. ‘‘He looks like a drunken 
burglar.” 

“That,” said the attorney, ‘“‘is my cousin.” 

The railroad man gasped a couple of times, but soon 
got a grip on himself and remarked genially: ‘Well, I 
went straight to headquarters for information, didn’t I?” 
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Maybe you think of “underwear” as something to 


Please think of Keepkool 


wear under your clothes. 
Netherwear as something to wear next your skin— for 
your skin's sake! 


As a live, hearty, healthy, husky person, with raging red blood 
and perspiring pores—consider the demands of your body. 


Since you must choose a “skin-wear” for the sweltering months 
of summer, choose the fabric that is most skin-like, the garments 
made especially to cool your skin in “sizzle” weather— 


Mind you—heat comes from within, through the skin. You 
cannot be cool unless you adopt a skin-wear that will act as a 
conductor and allow the bodily heat to escape. 


Look at the illustration. The eyelets are exits, the nbs are 
air-channels, the web-thread mesh between the nbs absorbs the 
moisture,—three good reasons. 


Get the genuine Keepkool, the absorbent, ventilating, hygienic 
netherwear. Look for the lock-stitched eyelets (not just “holes’’), 
and the raised nbs. Of good dealers, or by mail. 

—_—_— » 
Sent on receipt of price. State 
size, and specify whether athletic 


shirt, long or short sleeves; 
drawers, knee or ankle length. 


Separate Garments—Men’s, 50c; 
Boys’, 25c. Amazing ease and 
fit in Union Suits— Men's, $1.00; 
Boys’, 50c. Write for Style Book 
and sample of fabric. 


THE FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 
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NDREW CARNEGIE was so tickled 
with the white marble house for the 
Pan-American Union they built in Wash- 
ington with his seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars donated for that purpose, 
and with having his name neatly chiseled 
on the corner, that it was no trick at all to 
induce him to loosen up for fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand more for exterior decoration. 
So John Barrett, the director of the Union, 
is putting in some nifty marble copings and 
building a fine, double-decked garage in the 
rear—leaving a suitable space thereon for 
Andrew’s name, of course. 

There alwaysis a note of repression about 
John. Hisinstitution used to be the Bureau 
of American Republics, and John designed 
a modest yellow and green flag for it, bear- 
ing on the flag the letters B. A. R. This 
didn’t work very well, for thirsty souls, 
seeing the flag, were in the habit of bulging 
into this palace devoted to cementing the 
relations between the United States and 
the sister republics—and selling them ce- 
ment also—and loudly demanding mint 
juleps and such like, having misread the 
B. A. R. as bar. So the name was changed 
to Pan-American Union. 

Naturally John is proud of his new build- 
ing, as well he may be, for it is one of the 
most distinctive as well as one of the hand- 
somest structures at the Capital; but John 
holds himself in check. He is quiet and 
unobtrusive about it.. And he insists on 
others being quiet and unobtrusive also. 
Among other enterprises, John prints each 
month a magazine called the Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union. In this he al- 
ways refers to himself, not by name— 
except once on the cover in a neat, plain 
type, and a few times to distinguish him 
in the group pictures of diplomats, where 
he always can be discerned in the exact 
center—but as the Director. In order that 
his contributors may not be too conspic- 
uous, he prints a little figure one just at 
the end of the caption of each article. If, 
perchance, you desire to know who wrote 
an article you read in the Bulletin you find 
this figure one and then search at the bot- 
tom of the page and discover another little 
figure one standing beside the name of the 
author, printed in very fine type. This, 
you see, maintains the note of repression 
and does not celebrate anybody unduly 
above John. 

Recently, in a modest, almost diffident 
manner, John said in his magazine that it 
is “‘impossible to give continually quota- 
tions from letters which the Union is 
receiving from every part of the United 
States and even from foreign countries, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the work which it 
is doing in promoting commerce, friendship 
and peace among American nations.” 
Reflecting further on this situation, John 
remarked: ‘‘There is danger, moreover, 


that if we do continually quote these, we - 


will be accused of our giving too much 
attention to self-praise.’’ The English and 
the sentiment are both John’s. It is 
obvious that an institution with which 
John is connected must never be allowed to 
fall into the error of giving itself, or John, 
too much self-praise. 


Dinner-Table Diplomacy 


Never was this more illuminatingly 
illustrated than in the May number of the 
Bulletin, where, on page 581, there is a 
reference to the recent visit of the Director 
to some of our sister republics. Unlike the 
others of this Administration who carry 
press agents with them when away from 
Washington, which is most of the time, 
inasmuch as this is a markedly peripatetic 
Administration, from president down, John 
took no press agent but wrote the account 
of-his visit himself, and it is a grateful rec- 
ord of attentions received and feelingly 
acknowledged—appreciated in detail, so to 
speak. 

It seems that John left Washington on 
March twenty-fourth—most disagreeable 
weather there then—and went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he was the 
guest of the city at a commercial meeting. 
He had expected to return at once to 
Washington, but no sooner had the author- 
ities of Cuba and Panama heard of John’s 
presence in Charleston than they insisted 
he must visit them. So he changed his 
plans and proceeded south, stopping a short 


time at Palm Beach to be the guest of 


Henry M. Flagler, as he sets forth. 


June 8,19, 


The Senator’s Secretary 


John reached Cuba and tells of his arriy 
thus: ‘‘Upon the Director-General’s g 
rival in Cuba he was met by a delegation. 
officials from the State Department and 
personal friends among the Cubans, wl 


‘escorted him to the Hotel Sevilla, where } 


made his headquarters.” He refrains fro 
describing the sensation that undoubted 
was caused by the procession of Sta 
Department officials and personal frien 
down the Prado, and continues: “Durir 
his stay the government deputized Sef 
Enrique Soler y Baro to act as special aid { 
the Director-General and lookafter his ple; 
ure. Heexecuted his dutiesmost faithful 

Then begins the real record of 
stay in Havana. He barely outli 
important matters that claimed his 
tion, nor does he refer again to the 
trations of Sefor Enrique Soler y 
“The Secretary of State,” say; 
“‘Sefior Ledo Manuel Sanguily, g 
luncheon on Sunday, March thirty-f 
honor of the Director-General, w' 
attended by about thirty of the ] 
men in the public and private life of ¢ 
But they did not stop there, these ; 
Cubans, for, John points out: “D 
and luncheons were also given in his 
by Sefior Don José F. Godoy, M 
minister; Hon. Arthur M. Be 
United States minister; Edmun 
Vaughan, president Banco Nacior 
Cuba; Sefior Don Guillermo Pati 
Sefior Don Marcelino Diaz de Villeg 
Sefior Don Eliseo Giberga.’’ 


Spreading Cement at Pana 


This business attended to, John 
for Panama on April first, but prior 
departure “‘he was received by Gen. 
Miguel Gomez, president of the 
lic, who expressed great interest il 
Pan-American Union.” He left H 
that afternoon, having been invited 
the guest of the company that ow 
vessel he took. ‘‘He proceeded to Pai 
arriving there on the morning of 
fourth.” John stayed on the Isthmu 
the fifteenth and came back in a bi 
which he does not neglect to name—an 
went to Washington via New York Cit 
no delegations from the State Departmei 
receiving him at either point, so far as ca) 
be learned. ; 

The details of his visit to Panam 
most important and are succinet 
forth by the Director-General. Its 
he ‘‘was most kindly received and ¢ 
by both Panaman and American offi 
thus removing the impression that th 
the dogs on him or tried to drop him 
one of the locks. Moreover, other n 
things happened. ‘He visited e 
tion of the canal as the guest of the 
members of the commission, and 


associated during the time he was 
to that country in 1904-5.” John 
bilities for being a guest seem unlim 
may be observed by what has bee: 
heretofore, and can further be 0 
reference to what remains to be q 

The work of cementing the 
between Panama and the United 
was actively taken up by John. He 
“The president of the Republic, 
Pablo Arosemena, gave a breakf: 
honor which was attended by al 
ber of representative Panamans 
was this all. We read in John’s 0 
“He was also entertained by the! 
Percival Dodge, the United States 
Sir Claude Coventry Mallet, Brit 
ister; Col. H. F. Hodges, assis d 
engineer; H. H. Rousseau, assistan 
chief engineer; Col. W. C. Gorgas, Il 
the department of sanitation; Mauri 
Thatcher, head of the department 0! 
administration; Messrs. Ernesto ani 
Lefevre; and J. A. Smith, general su, 
tendent of the Panama Railroad Con 

Thus, it will be observed, the 
cementing the relations betwet 
country and Panama was well ani 
fully done by John. He was indefe 
There is not the slightest doub 


proffered. Nor is there any dou 
would have recorded these p 
adhesive functions with as gre 
ularity, for it is essential the read 
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[he Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may 
live. 


| Neither the roots nor the 
oranches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
Hled so that the sap cannot 
dow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
lepends not only on the ac- 
ivity of all the parts, but upon 
heir being always connected 
ogether in the “‘tree system.”’ 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 
Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communica- 
tion, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean. Every 
part is alive, and each gives 
additional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone serv- 
ice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 
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Bulletin shall be fully informed on these 
matters. So far as those minor affairs, the 
canal and its effect on trade and commerce, 
are concerned, the Director reserves his 
views until a later number. In the rush of 
getting to press something had to give way, 
and the breakfasts and luncheons and 
dinners naturally crowded out the canal. 

They are having a hard time in the 
Senate trying to get things in shape for the 
expeditious work that usually comes with 
the last few weeks of a session. The Senate 
is a curious institution. Apparently it 
dawdles and discusses and mulls over and 
fools round with impending legislation 
without direct or intelligent aim or motive, 
but really it loafs along—or always has— 
until the wires are all pulled, the ways are 
all greased, and then it can do more busi- 
ness in a shorter space of time than any 
other legislative body on earth. 

That used to be the way. When Aldrich 
and Hale and a few others were in control 
they never did anything until they were 
sure of what they could do, and then they 
did everything quickly, accurately and 
methodically. Aldrich and Hale and many 
others of the old fixers and manipulators 
and schemers and maneuverers and man- 
agers are gone. The new crowd has no 
control. Instead of a compact institution, 
dominated by a few. men, the Senate is a 
sort of disorganized, demoralized, discord- 
ant body, not knowing exactly what it 
wants to doand not having any definite plan 
either of procedure or progress. The Re- 
publican majority is merely nominal. There 
isn’t a man on the Republican side who 
can say with any certainty how the Senate 
will vote on any given proposition, for the 
reason that no Republican can bell all 
Republicans. 

In the old days there never was any diffi- 
culty in finding out how every Republican 
stood and not much difficulty in making 
all Republicans vote together. 


The Indifference of the Senate 


Nowadays the Republican majority is 
largely individualistic. The senators vote 
as they happily please, not as the organiza- 
tion or the leaders want them to. Murray 
Crane and other expert fixers try to fix, but 
they cannot. The senators will not be 
fixed. They refuse to stand without hitch- 
ing, and refuse to be hitched. It is a dis- 
couraging situation for the remnants of the 


old powerful organization. To their minds 


the glory of the Senate has departed. 
Whether or not that view is correct, it 
certainly is true that the solidarity of the 
Senate has departed, and for that reason 
there is no man who ean say when adjourn- 
ment will be taken, or in what circumstances, 
and several rather astute senators have 
been working on that problem for a long 
time. 

Legislation is at sixes and sevens. The 
Senate doesn’t seem to care much whether 
it holds sessions while the national con- 
ventions are on, whether it takes a recess, 
or whether it shall continue in session 
until next September or October. In fact, 
the Senate doesn’t seem to care much about 
anything. Over in the House the situation 
is acutely different. The members of that 
body must go before the people for election 
next fall, and they are all in various sorts of 
hurries to get home. However, there are 
a few candidates for presidential honors 
among the Democratic majority in the 
House, and one of those candidates, Speaker 
Clark, is in no hurry to adjourn. In case 
he shall be nominated for president by the 
Democrats, he is of the opinion he ean be 
far more effective by remaining in Wash- 


ington and acting as Speaker until, say,’ 


about October first next, than he could be 
by going back to Bowling Green, Missouri, 
and holding forth there. 

The real truth of it is that the organiza- 
tion leaders in the Senate have about 
decided the jig is up, anyhow, and they 
are in a don’t-care frame of mind and 
are making no strenuous efforts to do 
anything. 

They expect to be beaten, and they see 
no reason why they should hurry along with 
legislation for the benefit of the Demotrats 
or for the benefit of anybody else. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


sentiment of the town would go against 
him. Therefore Dink swallowed his wrath 
and, in the process, swallowed a lot of other 
things much more harmful. 

P. Amati was in his accustomed place 
bright and early, vigilant to drum up trade. 
His smooth olive skin was marked and his 
lips were puffed, but he did not go about 
bewailing these misfortunes. It was 
noticeable, too, that those who rallied him 
on his condition did so in a friendly spirit. 
They had heard reports of the row, nearly 
all of which agreed on one point—namely, 
that Pasquale had shown excellent courage, 
even though his capacity for fighting was 
small. A man ean only do his best. 

Their attitude reflected an about-face on 
the part of Badger. P. Amati was no longer 
The president of the First 
National Bank, who was likewise cashier 
and ledger-keeper, had been seen to treat 
him with consideration. It was even 
rumored that he had invited him to supper. 
Another remarkable incident in Amati’s 
climb of the social ladder was his admit- 
tance into the Elks’ lodge, whose rooms 
served the purpose of a club. Then, too, 
Turner and others were aware that he had 
invested a few hundred dollars in lots on 
the outskirts of Badger and had bought a 
half-interest in a copper claim in the neigh- 
boring mountains. One way and another, 
Badger was coming to the point of accept- 
ing P. Amati as a responsible and thrifty 
citizen. 

The pedler’s first impulse was to make 
another call on Marylou on the night after 
his encounter with Gober there. Then it 
occurred to him that this would have the 
earmarks of bravado; and he let a day 
elapse before presenting himself. With 
quick intuition Marylou appreciated why 
he had done it, and even Michael began to 
entertain a glimmering notion that Pasquale 
harbored human promptings. 

Indeed, the father found himself rapidly 
forgetting his inherited antagonism. P. 
Amati would never sit glumly when Michael 
conferred his company on the two, as Dink 
Gober was wont to do, but would tell stories 
that threw Hanratty into fits of laughter. 
Not only could he tell a funny tale, bubbling 
with the kindly humor the Irishman loved, 
but the pedler was sharp as nails when the 
talk drifted to business. On a night Han- 
ratty broached a proposition that had been 
put up to him by a fluent stranger, having 
for its object the exploitation of certain 
adjacent lands as an oilfield. Pasquale 
shook his head emphatically and advised 
against it. Within a fortnight the incipient 
oil boom had puffed out like a toy balloon. 
It is hard not to feel kindly disposed toward 
a man who has saved you four hundred 
dollars. 

The establishment of P. Amati, Hard- 
ware and Saddles, was growing. A repre- 
sentative of the Northern manufactory 
which supplied Gober’s place dropped in 
casually, engaged Pasquale in talk and 
gave him a cigar. He also told him a side- 
splitting joke, the point of which was wholly 
lost on Pasquale. As he was leaving, he 
remarked carelessly that their agency was 
causing them grave concern. P. Amati 
Said cma silos 

As the pitiless summer wore away, Dink 
Gober formed a habit of leaving his estab- 
lishment in the care of an urchin in order to 
spend his time in the Fashion, where it was 
cool. There he either played cards or 
waited with other habitués of the place for 
somebody to come in and “‘set ’em up,” 
for the days in which Dink himself set 
them up with a prodigal hand were over. 
Bills frequently pressed; the only mail he 
received took the form of peremptory re- 
quests for settlement; he was four months 
behind with his rent, and his stock was 


1 


depleted and had a stale look. The town | (ip 


was quick to note his difficulties. When- 
ever Gober’s name was mentioned where a 
few of the townspeople were gathered to- 
gether there would be found one to shake 
his head and opine that Dink was going to 
the dogs. Naturally Dink himself never 
heard this sort of talk, but he felt vaguely 
that his popularity had waned. All this 
made him more outspoken in his declama- 
tions against his luck; often he would hold 
forth for an hour at a stretch on the ill 
fortune that dogged his steps. 

There came a day when a brisk drummer 


stepped off the Badger stage and entered | 


Gober’s store. What transpired between 
him and Gober never leaked out; but the 
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drummer later routed out certain officials, 
and gossip had it that Dink’s saddlery 
would be put up at sheriff’s sale. A couple 
of his acquaintances, finding Gober at the 
Fashion, endeavored to draw him out; but 
Dink was far gone in liquor and would give 
them nothing coherent. He simply kept 
repeating over and over that the little, 
thieving rat across the street had cheated 
and undermined him, and that he was a 
ruined man. 

The following morning the drummer paid 
a visit to P. Amati and conferred with him 
for upward of an hour behind the high 
table where the pedler did his bookkeeping. 
Then they went over the whole establish- 
ment; and the drummer took down brief 
notes in a memorandum book. When he 
had gone Amati stood for many minutes in 
the middle of the shop, seeing with the eye 
of imagination the improvements they had 
planned. 

About three o’clock the bell on the front 
door jangled and Dink Gober walked in. 
The firm, aggressive step that had been 
characteristic of him was absent. He came 
to the railing, behind which P. Amati was 
adding up columns of figures, and said 
almost diffidently: 

“Td like to speak to you for a few 
minutes if I could, Mr. Amat-eye?”’ 

The pedler motioned him to a chair and 
Dink entered behind the rail and sat down. 
There was an awkward silence. He glanced 
at Pasquale anxiously; but the latter 
would not give him an opening—he re- 
mained on his high stool, patiently waiting 
to hear what Dink might have to say. 

Gober rolled and lighted a cigarette, 
took a couple of swift puffs and, as a starter, 
broke out into a tirade against the bad 
fortune that had attended his every under- 
taking. It would appear that every one 
whom Gober had befriended now gave him 
the cold shoulder; and he was unable to 
secure aid at a temporary crisis that had 
arrived in his affairs. Even the firm from 
which he had bought for years refused to 
accord him credit; and a smooth scoundrel 
was even now in Badger fixing to sell him out. 

“Tf I can’t make a deal my stock will go 
under the hammer,” said Dink bitterly, 
“and some doggone shark will buy it in for 
a third of what it’s worth. I’m going to 
quit! Yes, sir; I’m through. This town 
ain’t fit for an enterprising man to live in 
anyhow. It’s dead as ditchwater! IfIcan 
only sell Hf 

“Hum!” said P. Amati, and turned to 
his figuring again. 

With only a momentary pause Dink pro- 
ceeded with what he had in mind. He had 
spent the entire forenoon in the Fashion 
and was in a condition to pity himself thor- 
oughly; the longer he talked, the looser 
rein did he give his tongue. Before he was 
aware of it, Dink was whining to the pedler 
that they had always treated each other 
fairly in business and he hoped that P. 
Amati would not see him shoved to the 
wall. The little man on the stool whirled 
about sharply. 

“Ts it you try to ask me to buy your 
store?” he inquired. 

That was the nub of Dink’s argument. 
It would be an excellent bargain; and if 
the pedler would make him a fair offer Dink 
would have enough money to get out of town. 

On hearing this, Pasquale blinked his 
eyes and his hand moved slowly to the 
pigeonhole wherein he kept his checkbook. 
He commenced to write. Next he tore 
out a check; then opened a drawer. From 
it he drew a ragged pack; it was the pack 
he had carried into Badger. He handed 
it and the check to Gober. 

“That is what I give you for everything 
which you have got—debts of book and 
all,” he said. ‘‘If you take the check you 
got to take the pack too.”” And he began 
to nurse his hands between his knees. 

“Why,” Dink protested, holding them 
off, “‘I could get that much at a forced 
sale! This won’t leave me two bits after 
I’ve paid up what I owe, Mr. Amat-eye.”’ 

“You will have sixty-fife dollars,’’ P. 
Amati corrected. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because here I have by me a list of 
every debt which you are owing in the 
world.” 

Dink looked once more at the check and 
pondered. At last he stuffed the slip of 
paper into his pocket and got up. 

“T reckon I’ll have to take it,’’ he said. 
“T might have knowed you’d beat me down 
though. But there’s nothing else to do.” 

‘All right,’”’ said Pasquale. 

His visitor put on his hat, which he 
had removed with unwonted politeness on 


Don’t press the button and wait— 
Dictate to the Dictaphone 


THE BUSY MAN who uses the Dictaphone never wastes a second of his 
valuable time waiting for a stenographer. He turns to his Dictaphone as he 
would to his telephone and gets the work done. He talks naturally just as he 
would speak if the man to whom he is writing were sitting alongside of his desk. 
He has no speed limit. 


Result: Live letters, letters full of ginger, letters that convince, letters that 
are only second best to a personal interview. 


THE OPERATOR has the whole day to get out the mail, instead of only 
half a day or two hours at the day’s end. No eyes strained from looking on and 
off her note book. Absolute regulation of the speed at which the dictation is 
reproduced. No time wasted taking shorthand notes. No interruptions to take 
dictation while transcribing the mail. She gets through her correspondence and 
goes home on time. 


THE COST doesn’t figure at all. The Dictaphone will cut your corre- 
spondence expense in half. It has been pretty well proved that in an office 
where as many as twelve machines are used the entire cost of the outfit is usually 
saved in about six months. 


Demonstration in your own office and on your own work. Reach for your telephone and 
call up ‘“ THE DICTAPHONE”’; if you don’t locate the Dictaphone agent, write to our 
nearest distributing branch: 


(REGISTERED) 


(Columbia Phonograph Company, General, Sole Distributors) 
Box 127, Tribune Building, New York 


Chicago, 101 North Wabash Avenue; Boston, 174 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1109 Chestnut Street ; St. Louis, 
1008 Olive Street; Kansas City, 1112 Grand Avenue; San Francisco, 334 Sutter Street; Los Angeles, 420-422 
South Broadway; Omaha, 1311-1312 Farnam Street; Louisville, c/o Baldwin's Music Store, 426 South Fourth 
Street ; Atlanta, 82-84 North Broad Street; New Orleans, 933 Canal Street; Baltimore, 204 W. Lexing- 
ton Street; Cleveland, 913 Euclid Avenue; Detroit, 54 Lafayette Boulevard; Buffalo, 622 Main Street; 
Cincinnati, 117-119 W. Fourth Street; Toronto, McKinnon Bldg. 
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The engineer of the Limited 
and the engineer of Finance, 
both enjoy smoking — 


“30 minutes in Havana’ 


No other cigar is smoked 
by so wide a range of active, 
responsible men in every 


walk of life. 


The biggest selling 10c 
Cigar in the World. 


Preferencia blend is always the 
same. 


A variety of shapes. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 


Notice who 


‘Smoke Them 


entering the back office. The memory of 
his misfortunes smote him again. 

“T’ve been hounded,’ he said— 
“hounded ever since I came to this con- 
sarned town! I wish I’d never seen it!” 

“Badger is a nice town, I think. Do you 
not think so?” 

““You’re welcome to my share of it 
then,’ said Dink. ‘‘Them that likes it can 
have it. I’m going to drift. And do you 
know what I aim to do?” 

P. Amati said he didn’t. There was a 
wild gleam in Mr. Gober’s eye, begotten of 
potations and a sudden resolution. 

“T’ll tell you what I aim to do!” cried 
Dink in a tearful voice. ‘I’m going to buy 
a ticket to New Orleans, where I was born. 
That’s what I’m going to do. Then J’ll 
just wade out into the gulf and start to 
swim to England. If I don’t get there it 
won’t be my fault. That’s about the only 
thing for a man to do who has such doggone 
luck as I have!” 

“Oh, no, you will not,” said P. Amati 
pleasantly. “‘ You will not do anything so 
very foolish. You go away from here; you 
come to some little town of cow, and it is 
pleasant. And there you hang round a 
saloon—what you say?—bumming your 
drinks. And you tell everybody what ill 
luck is yours—it is very sad—and how you 
would be rich—yes, very rich—only you 
are so much cheated!”’ 

Dink glared at him and was about to 
dispute the accuracy of this forecast when 
the doorbell sounded. Marylou Hanratty 
tripped into the store. 

Pasquale’s watchful aloofness of manner 
immediately vanished. A beaming smile 
came on his face and he scrambled from the 
stool and went to meet her. Gober did not 
tarry; hurrying past the two, he went out. 

““What’s the matter with Dink?” 
Marylou inquired happily. 

“‘Oh, he is sick of the head,”’ said the 
pedler. 

He got hold of Marylou’s two hands and 
led her back toward the office. 

““You come like the sun,”’ said P. Amati— 
“always welcome. It is the nick of time. 
It comes today. Registered mail. Look!” 

He unlocked the drawer in which he 
kept the cash and extracted a tiny box of 
violet hue. When this was opened Mary- 
lou gave a gasp of delight. With tender 
care Pasquale took a ring from its velvet 
bed and stepped closer to her. Marylou 
was a warm pink, but she put out her left 
hand obediently and the pedler slipped the 
ring on her finger. 

“Oh, it’s a beauty!” she said softly. 

“‘Well, I do smile!’”’ exclaimed P. Amati. 
“Tt ought to be. That stone costs me a 
hundred and forty-fife dollars, Marylou. 
Not a flaw is it got; but—ah, it does not 
shine like your eyes!” 

““You’re so good to me,” said Marylou 
brokenly. 

Subsequent proceedings were of a purely 
private character. 

While certain tableaus were in progress 
at the establishment of P. Amati, Hardware 
and Saddles, Dink Gober walked the street 
in search of the man who was commissioned 
to close him out. Passing the Fashion the 
second time, he hesitated and then walked in. 

My friend Campbell and I saw him. 

“There’s a feller,’ said Floss, ‘‘who used 
to be a pretty plucky rooster. Look at 
him now—don’t do nothing but beef!’’ 

Floss glanced across the street and per- 
ceived Marylou and P. Amati in earnest 
conversation. 

“And there’s that pedler he walloped on 
the snout,’ Floss added. “I tell you 
what, Dan, there’s nothing to beat stick- 
to-itiveness!”’ 


Enough and to Spare 


HE steamship had been making hare 

weather of it and for two days a colored 
nursegirl had been violently seasick. Her 
mistress, full of sympathy, had cared for 
the girl day and night unavailingly. The 
patient was resolute in affirming that she 
felt death upon her. 

““Why, Pheemie!’’ expostulated her mis- 
tress. ‘‘Of course you aren’t going to die. 
If you would only eat a little food and 
move about the ship you’d feel ever so 
much better. Just see this nice lunch I’ve 
prepared for you. Please try to eat a little 
of it—just a tiny bit.” 

“T jes’ cain’t, Mis’ Virginny,” wailed the 
unhappy wench, the nausea sweeping over 
her like a wave, while her mistress ducked 
involuntarily. ‘“‘I don’t want no vittles! 
I don’t want dem what I is got!” 


June. 


Q What is the Ammum 


© guestion? , 


There iswt any—tit : 
e settled in March. f 


The National Rifle Asso 
tion held an official ammuni 
test recently to select the m 
accurate cartridges for the te 
of marksmen that will re 
sent the United States at 
Olympic Games and at 
Pan-American ‘Tournam 
in Buenos Ayres. 


Following is the report 
the committee: 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATIO} 
OF.AMERICA 
Washington, D. C., March 29,19 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I beg to hand you he 7 
official bulletin showing the results of the ammini 
test held at the rifle range, Winthrop, Maryla 
March 25, 1912: 

Mean radii (average variation in inches 
shots. Distance 350 metres—382 yards, 


U.S, Winchester Frankford Arse 

2.69 3.14 

Peters R, A.—U. M, ¢, 
3.20 3.22 


Mean radii (average variation in inches) 
shots. Distance 600 metres—655 yards, 


U. 8. Frankford Arsenal Winche' 
4.82 : 


R. A.—U. M. C. Peters 
5.13 5.61 


The committee in charge passed the folloi 
resolution ; 
That the test having demonstrated the sup 
of the United States Cartridge Co.’s amm 
which was found most accurate at both ran 


same is accepted for the use of the Inte 
TeatBs (Signed) Albert S, Jones, Sec’ 


beat its competitors by 25% be 
this was a scientific, mechanical 1 
accuracy. The rifles were held 
steel—not by human arms. They 
aimed at exactly the same pointal 
time,—not swaying with the vari 
of the human eye. All the targets 
placed at the same point, and 1 
Ammunition again demonstrated it 
equalled precision. " 


L 
DY 


It hits where you aim. 

In similar tests held under U.S. 4 
supervision U. S. Ammunition has 
more often than all other brands 
together. U.S. Ammunition and“ 
BLACK SHELLS cost you 00 | 
than the other kinds. 


Send for historical booklet i 
‘‘American Marksmanship’ 


United States Cartridge 
Dept. S, Lowell, Mass. 
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What are Your Plans for This Year? 


The advancement of an industry is shown 
by the wrecks of the companies who partici- 
pate in its progress. 

This is true with all industries. Failures 
occur during the most prosperous times, just 
as they do during periods of panic. 


What Failures Show 


In 1910, 446 clothing manufacturers, for 
instance, eed: This in prosperous times. 
The liabilities totaled $4,826,047. 

Yet the big manufacturers grew. They 
were not affected. They felt no money 
stringency. They did not even feel the effect 
of severe competition. ‘Their progress was 
made at the expense of the less competent— 
less successful makers. 

That holds true with the automobile in- 
dustry. Some manufacturers will continue to 
grow bigger. ‘Theirs will be big lines. Com- 
panies manned by men of inexperience and 
insufficient capital will be unable to survive. 

Even when the demand was great, there 
were many failures. But as competition 
becomes harder, as those successful makers 
develop their business and are able to 
eliminate wasted effort, it will be harder for 
the less competent. It is the same with men 
as with industries. 

We are now closing agency arrangements 
for 1913. Our entire 1912 product was in 
excess of 2,500 cars oversold and yet deal- 
ers were well cared for. Demand exceeded 
our estimates by that number. Just as we 


constantly scan the industry for the most efi- 
cient men—whether they be testers, machin- 
ists, superintendents or managers—we are as 
watchful for dealers who can make good. 


Be Identified with a Success 


This advertisement,is merely to suggest 
that you note what the HUDSON has done 
each year of its career. 


There has not been a single momentary 
stop or failure. Perhaps you, too, would like 
to be identified with ‘its organization. At 
any rate, a close observance of its progress 
Picci pretty thoroughly the advancement 
the industry is making. 


Dealers Get Real Help Here 


If you would like to know something of 
the unusual way in which the combined 
ability of this organization is made to aid its 
dealers, and think you live in a territory in 
which we need just such live, energetic and 
thorough representation as a thinking dealer 
such as yourself can give, please write at once. 


1913 contracts are being made. Our plans 
are the most attractive we have ever had. ‘They 
include a ‘*Four’’ and a “‘Six,’’? which you 
will admit, when you have seen them, have 
no superior in quality, comfort and tet ess. 
in any car of their respective classes reparclless 
of price. No man is too capable for us— 
none too aggressive. We want the best and 
are willing to make the proposition the best 
any one can demand. 


The Money Making Line is neither the right car nor the right price nor the 
right merchandising. It is all of these combined in the right proportion. 


"HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 7354 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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the pair. 
Elastic. 


is WW 


GARTERS 


For those who want the wzmost in 
Garter comfort and service we recom- 
mend Paris number 1580 at 50 cents 

Made with soft, clinging Silk 
Full of new rubber. 
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Second on/y to this, is number 


2505 at 25 cents the pair. 


Made 


with fine Lustre Lisle Elastic. 


a 
The Togard Girl 
Copyright 1911 by H. L. Nelke & Co. 


HELONS 


Slip on over the heel, preventing chafing, and keep- 
ing the hosiery whole. Absolutely necessary with 
gone wild’ 


aris and London have * 
America is following suit. 


low shoes. 
over them. 


Lisle 10c 
Silk 25c 


Tosandel 


Lisle 25c 
Silk 75¢ 


Footlets 


All in either natural, black, white or tan, and in sizes for men, women and children. 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Every pair of Paris Garters is 
warranted to give satisfactory 
service — or a new pair free. 


Look for the name 


PARIS 
on the back of the 
shield 


A. STEIN & Co. 


MAKERS 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


Means Comfort Health, 
Economy 


The world around, wherever 
shoes and stockings are worn, men 
and women, in greatly increasing 
numbers, are making the use of 
Togards a daily habit. 


Slip these little devices on over 
the toes’ before you put on your 
hosiery in the morning—and the 
wearing of fine, delicate, sheer ho- 
siery ceases to be an extravagance. 


Appreciated by all classes—those to 
whom economy is paramount —and those 


* who wear them simply for their sanitary 


features and because holes in stocking toes 
are a sin against Good Taste. 


Togards’ inventors now offer also 


FOOTLETS 


A sensible protection to both heel and toe, and 
to the sole, for those who wear out fine stock- 
ings at allthese points. The best insurance of 
foot health and comfort. 


Lisle 10c } iy 


Silk 25¢ : 
é a 
Ag 


Helons 


and 


Should your 


dealer not have them, they will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the inventors and makers; 


H. L. Nelke & Co., 10th and Norris Streets, cic rome 
ae seenns deb cake, . | 


Spelibinding im the 
Women’s Clubs 


(Continued from Page 7) 


somewhat to her alarm, a Red Cross am- 
bulance. Nevertheless it had a cover. 
Handing the guard his two dollars she 
stepped firmly into the ambulance and sat 
down on the surgeon’s little seat in the 
rear.’ The driver sounded his gong, cracked 
his whip and the horse broke into the usual 
ambulance gallop. As they started, the 
driver turned in his seat and remarked: 

“T gotta report at the hospital first. All 
calls have to be registered.” 

“But I don’t want to go to the hospital!’’ 
exclaimed the horrified passenger. ‘‘I want 
to get a cab. I'll give you five dollars just 
to take me to the nearest a 

The callous driver, however, paid no 
attention to the flood of eloquence and en- 
treaty. Again he sounded his gong and 
urged on his steed. Dashing into the hos- 
pital grounds, he backed the ambulance 
carefully up to the entrance, giving the 
poor lady no time at all to frame up an 
excuse to the authorities or to formulate 
any kind of an explanation of how she 
came to appropriate hospital property. To 
acknowledge that she bribed an exposition 
guard and tempted an ambulance driver 
from the path of duty for no better purpose 
than the preservation of her Biennial finery 
was out of the question. Her situation be- 
came desperate when, as the ambulance 
backed up at the hospital door, she saw two 
whiteclad young doctors and animmaculate 
nurse hurrying down the steps. Earth and 
sky closed together in darkness before her 
eyes. For the first time in a career of forty 
perfectly healthy years she fainted. 

When she opened her eyes she found 
herself on a leather-cushioned reclining 
chair. One of the doctors knelt beside her, 
holding her wrist in his fingers; the nurse 
was loosening her collar and the other 
doctor was pouring something into a medi- 
cine glass. She tried to say “I am not ill,” 
but they stopped her. 

“Don’t try to talk yet, madam,” begged 
the kneeling doctor, and the other bent 
over her and said: “‘Just swallow this. Oh, 
yes; you must!” 


Back to Buffalo 


She turned her head away; but the glass 
deftly followed her lips, and as she opened 
them to insist that she really was not ill she 
found herself swallowing a pungent dose! 
Conscious of an odd feeling of helplessness, 
she sank back, tears welling from beneath 
her closed eyelids. 

“There now,” said the nurse gently, 
“you'll be allright presently. Just lie per- 
fectly still and don’t worry.’”’ She moved 
efficiently to the window and pulled down 
the shade. The young doctor in charge of 
her pulse laid her hand softly by her side, 
murmuring to the other doctor something 
about the terrible exhaustion the club- 
women courted for themselves. Half of it, 
the other doctor agreed, would kill a man. 

It was very quiet in the dim room. For 
fully ten minutes no one moved or spoke. 
Then the nurse bent over the patient and 
asked her how she felt. 

“‘T feel—weak,”’ murmured the prostrate 
woman. 

“No wonder you do,” said the nurse; 
“but the doctor is going to give you another 
stimulant and then you will probably be 
fit to be taken home. Of course I’ll go with 
you.” 

Again the tears started from her eyes. 

“Home!” she faltered. ‘I wish I could 
go home. I live in Bu-Buffalo!” 

“Ah?” said the doctor, presenting the 
medicine glass. ‘‘I should by all means 
advise you to go home. You have been 
sadly overdoing.” 

‘Every lecture,” 
this noon.” 

“Merciful cats!’”’ exclaimed the doctor. 
“You’d better wire your husband to come 
and get you. I certainly should not advise 
you to undertake a long journey unat- 
tended.” 

“T’ll telegraph him tonight,” she prom- 
ised with another odd little sensation of 
extreme weakness in her prone limbs. She 
did telegraph her husband, and he came— 
alarmed, of course; and she went home, 
missing the governor’s reception, the re- 
tiring president’s banquet and three whole 
days of the program! 

This story is thrown in by way of ac- 
knowledgment that there may be too much 


she confessed—‘“‘up to 
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Ik Hosiery That 
Wears 


it beauty and style 
k hosiery is ina 
iss by itself. 


k- 
lodern methods 


/manufacture have 
jught the prvce within the 
h of nearly everyone. 


e chief difficulty has 


in to make silk hosiery 
sh would wear satisfactorily— 
real service—such as you 
jin the best lisle. 


lack Cat 


r erica’s Handsomest Hosiery 

i 

brated for its wear- 
service, solves this prob- 
_ It will give you the wear. 
é 


ename ‘‘Black Cat’’ 
silk hose means that 28 


is of knitting experience are 
| dthis hose—that only pure thread 
lis used—that it. will wear bet- 
Man any other silk hose you have 
had at the same price, and that 
eed washings will not affect its 
):, color or shape. 


er 8000 leading deal- 


recommend Black Cat 


ery because they want you 
ome again.”’ 


9k for the ‘‘ Black 
sign. There you will 
the good dealer with depend- 


merchandise in other lines too. 


BLACK CAT SILK HOSE 


or Men For Women 
—-50c 50c, $1.00, $1.50 


yle Book beautifully illustrated in colors 
Sent you if you write us giving the name 


‘¥ dealer. 
i o-Kenosha Hosiery Company 
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even of a good thing like women’s clubs. 
The trouble in this world is that it is difficult 
to make just the right selection of things. 
If that Buffalo woman had skipped a lecture 
on Saving the Big Trees of somewhere and 
had attended the lecture on Mental Sug- 
gestion—but you never can tell! Personally 


| it has always seemed best to me never to 


skip anything unless absolutely necessary. 

If this seems to be the tendency in the 
women’s campaign for education no one need 
wonder. The women are discovering a 
new and to them a marvelously fascinating 
world—the world of big affairs. Until the 
women’s club appeared—until it reached its 
present maturity—this world belonged ex- 
clusively to men. It belonged to them as 
their business did and they discussed it with 
the women as rarely as they told them their 
business secrets. It is characteristic of the 
United States that up to a very recent 
period there was hardly such a thing known 
as a serious conversation between men and 
women. It might almost be claimed that 
there was no such thing as a serious relation 
between them outside of the domestic rela- 
tion. As a result, the women, generally 
speaking, were entirely uninformed about 
public or community affairs. Perhaps that 
is what is wrong with most of our commu- 
nity affairs. 

Perhaps an explanation of our municipal 
muddles lies in the fact that the voters have 
not had time to listen to any lectures. They 
shave lacked expert advice. To the average 
voter it has seemed that the financial page 
of the daily papers was a sufficient reflec- 
tion of public welfare. When the financial 
page went wrong there remained a nebu- 
lous sort of confidence in the ability of 
“the party’’ to see things through. This is 
not because the American voter is too po- 
litically minded; it is because he is not 
politically minded at all. Of the nature and 
possibilities of politics he is as ignorant and 
as careless as a boy with a loaded gun. An 
absent sense of responsibility is the mark of 
the average American man. 


Plenty of Money for Pigs 


Early last spring I was in the capital city 
of one of the older Eastern states. One 
evening about eight o’clock I changed elec- 
tric cars at city hall, and as I alighted I 
found myself in the midst of a pushing, 
sweating, noisy crowd of men, the like of 
which I did not dream existed in the town. 
They swarmed over the grassy lawn of the 
park, trampled the tulip beds just greening, 
and distributed tobacco juice over the steps 
and porch of the classic town building. I 
caught hold of a policeman’s arm and de- 
manded to know what the mob was about. 
The policeman gallantly disentangled me 
from the crowd and lifted me aboard my 
car. 

“That ain’t no mob,” he said reassur- 
ingly; ‘‘that’s the first ward primary!”’ 

Those men were naming the probably 
successful candidate for mayor of the city. 
They were virtually determining the num- 
ber of children under five years of age who 
were going to die during the next two years. 
They were fixing the quality of milk in the 
babies’ bottles. They were assigning the 
number of children in the half-time classes 
inschool. They were adjusting the grocers’ 
and the butchers’ scales for the house- 
keepers. They were spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Does it not seem that a more human, a 
more intelligent interpretation of the word 
politics would vastly improve the state of 
things? An increasingly large group of 
club women hold that opinion. They are 
beginning to feel a serious personal respon- 
sibility in the matter. It appears to them 
that a Congress that grudgingly appropri- 
ates thirty thousand dollars for a Bureau of 
Child Welfare and at the same time hands 
out three hundred thousand to a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, with special reference to 
the study and education of young pigs, 
needs feminizing. They think that great 
industrial corporations that work their men 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
need a little kind but firm mothering. It 
seems to them that a male electorate which 
is too weak to get along without bosses 
needs sisterly codperation. They clearly 
perceive that courts of appeal so ill-informed 
as to human needs that they can declare 
unconstitutional a law prohibiting the night- 
work of young girls need a whole lot of the 
kind of education that women have been 
getting. In six states of the Union the men 
have accepted this point of view. In six 
states more—this fall—they will have a 


| chance to accept it. 
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Here is the real home-made flavor. 


UST such a broth as you would 

gladly make with your own 
hands for one of your family whose 
appetite was not quite “up to the 
mark.” 


And with all your care and skill 
youcould make nothing better than 


We use strictly prime fresh mutton only, 


with all fat removed so that there is no 


SS 


tallowy taste. The stock is rich yet deli- 
cate in flavor; no spices being used. And 
it contains plenty of tender juicy mutton 
which has not been used for stock; besides 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, celery, barley 
and onions. An extremely appetizing 
combination. 


Have it for dinner today. And say if you 
ever tasted anything finer. 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 

Beef Clam Chowder Pea 

Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 

Celery Julienne Printanier 

Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


ae ue poe spade a spade, H 
Anis Pa calls mea teaty-maid Ook for the red-and-white label 
H 


With Campbell's Soup for dinner.”’ 
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“Eliminate the jobber.” 

“Save the retailer’s profit.” 

“Force the department store to 
carry our goods.” 

These are things that many peo- 
ple believe advertising seeks to do for 
amanufacturer. Those people don’t 
understand advertising. (They 
think they do—it seems so perfectly 
obvious.) But so many grievous 
errors, misstatements and enmities 
could not have been made, had they 
understood. 

Many merchants, manufacturers 
and consumers fancy that adver- 
tising is some compelling power 
used by clever writers to make 
somebody do something he doesn’t 
want to do. 

Unquestionably advertising is 
power— one of the greatest in the 
commercial world. But like elec- 
tricity and gravity, it is a natural 
force. And as electricity and grav- 
ity are controlled by the constant 
laws of Nature, so advertising is 
controlled by the constant laws of 
human nature. 

And because it is natural—and 
powerful—its perversion inevitably 
reacts upon those who pervert it. 

Costly mistakes have been made 
by the manhandlers of advertising 
who have sought to use it as a 
“compelling” power. For example, 
we occasionally hear of ambitious 
efforts to “whip dealers into line,” 
or to “force” a new brand into some 
recalcitrant department store. 


If You Were a Department 
Store 


Suppose you owned a department 
store in New York or Chicago, with 
annual sales of from twenty to thirty 
millions. For years your expendi- 


ture in the metropolitan dailies in 
advertising your store, your name, 
your brand, had amounted to 
perhaps $250,000 annually. This 
being your store, your tradition 


and your investment in good- 
will—would you not carefully scru- 
tinize a line of merchandise that 
some one attempted to force you 
to carry by exploiting it in the 
national magazines ? | 
But suppose the manufacturer of 
that brand steadfastly continued 
to produce goods of integrity, to 
distribute his product efficiently. 
Suppose he had an intelligent ap- 
preciation that both wholesaler and 


retailer must have adequate profits 


to cover their selling costs, and ad- 
vertised his goods skilfully to the 
ultimate buying public—would it 
not in due time become natural for 
you to want his goods? Would 
you not then sell them far more 
effectively than if they had been 
forced upon your shelves? 

Natural forces follow the line of 
least resistance. 


“Just as Good” 


Any retail merchant, whether he 
be proprietor of a great department 
store or of a corner grocery, can 
cite instances where a manufac- 
turer, over-secure of his entrench- 
ment in public demand, became 
domineering, disregarded the care- 
ful details of orders, sent sizes, pat- 
terns orqualities different from those 
the retailer wanted, or refused to 
allow the needful margin of profit. 

Against such mistakes of the 
manufacturer — of which instances 
still exist—the dealer retaliated 
with “substitution.” This did not 
mean the actual sale of other goods 


under the widely advertised na 
but a more or less studied po 
of not selling that manufactur 
goods unless they were actual 
manded. When customers d 
for them,some other brand we 
recommended, the quality a 

ply of which were certain, and 
which a fair profit could be obt: 

Net result — needless 
Waste of the manufacturer’s 
because he drove the retai 
counteract the good impr 
created by his advertising i 
minds of hundreds of custome 
waste of the retailer’s effort be 
he was pulling against the si 
of popular demand instead 
celerating his own progres 
rowing with it. : 

We publishers are interes . 
four great factors —(1) our read 
(2) the army of retail dealer 
the distributors; and (4) the m: 
facturers— our advertisers. 

Without our readers we cc 
not exist. 

Without the dealers and d 
utors most of our advertisers 
not exist. | 

And because our publicat 
enjoy alike the good-will and 
fidence of our readers, the ¢ 
and the distributors, we a 
advertising of the manufactur 

The Curtis Publishing Comps 
knowing advertising to be natu 
deprecates the conan | 
extravagant claims that are m 
for it, and particularly the n 
chievous claim that one of i 
functions is to “coerce” the ret 

We do not believe in attempt 
to use a natural force in an 
natural way to get an unnatt 
result. 


(ae eG 


a 


most all national advertising 
y is a message from the pro- 
r to the consumer urging him 
9 to the retailer and buy a 
in brand of goods. 

. retailer has the strategic 


)) 
ae 


1e Retailer’s Monopoly 
hether it be the giant depart- 


ition as the great thoroughfare 
e city; or whether it be the 


armer goes for his pitchfork 
3 barefoot child for his taffy— 
tail store commands the situ- 


e retailer speaks with a voice 
thority to the people of his 
unity. They look to him for 
ement of merchandising— 

. He is nearest the con- 
He extends credit to cus- 
who would be unknown to 


ufacturer. He makes pos- _ 


all purchases, He shows 
in alluring display. He per- 
direct ‘service, aiding in 
on and making exchanges 
His motor trucks deliver 

y for miles around. 
mm the point of view of the 
er, national advertising creates 
uable partnership. The ad- 
er, by putting his name on 
ods, guarantees the mainte- 
of their quality, for advertis- 
faakes unforgetable and un- 
able every virtue and every 
and inevitably pins the respon- 
7 for either upon the maker. 
2 advertising of the manufac- 
q juickens the movement of 
to the store of the retailer, 
tis out for him new cus- 
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tomers. It links his store in the 
minds of hundreds with the leading 
national producers. It establishes 
a retail price for the advertised 
commodity, a protection against 
the cut-rater who makes theatrical 
and often deceptive reductions. It 
creates in the retailer’s own com- 
munity new wants which his 
customers might not discover for 
themselves. 

For example, along with the 
advertisement which you are now 
reading there have gone into 
over two million homes this week, 
through this one publication, the 
advertisements designed by many 
manufacturers to help you—a re- 
tailer—sell their goods. 

Every sixth home in your town 
that is worth while as a customer 
for you or for them is reading of 
these goods. 

You are already employing ad- 
vertising effectively for your store. 
The manufacturer is also employ- 
ing advertising effectively for your 
store. 

He reaches for you nearly as 
many worth-while homes as you 
are reaching for yourself. 


Putting One and One 
Together 


Are you joining forces with him ? 

Of each one hundred people that 
see his advertisement, one will be 
interested to the point of writing to 
the manufacturer. Twenty more 
will be interested enough to inquire 
at the retail stores. Of the rest 
all have been somewhat favorably 
influenced toward the goods—a 
complacent state of mind which 
you as a retailer can turn into sales, 
if you will. 


The manufacturer is eager to co- 
operate, in addition to his advertis- 
ing in national mediums, by sending 
you show cards, booklets, material, 
cuts for your local advertising, and 
plans for window displays. He 
will gladly forward to you the 
names of people in your town who 
have inquired for the things he ad- 
vertises. When you buy a stock 
of advertised goods you invest in 
standardized merchandise. Selling 
advertised goods is easy, for to your 
customers they are already half 
sold. This saves your time, and 
your time ismoney. Youknow that 
the customer knows that in buying 
advertised trade-marked products, 
he is investing in goods of quality and 
reliability. Should you wish to turn 
over your stock, or even to retire, the 
advertised commodities on your 
shelves are “as good as the wheat.” 


If the advertiser is using the 
force of advertising rationally, and 
if he is cooperating with you in 
other business relations properly, 
and you with him, the advertiser 


and you are welding the strongest 
possible bond—the interest-paying 
kind—of commercial friendship. 


Yoking the power of advertising, 
which is national, with the power 
of prestige, which is local, you and 
he have joined the two greatest 
natural selling forces in one well- 


balanced team. 


The invariable success of wise 
advertising of honest goods demon- 
strates that the advantage lies with 
advertised goods, and this advan- 
tage accrues to the manufacturer 
who makes them, to the retailer 
who sells them and to the public 
that buys them. 


The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
New York 


Boston 
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It is not alone the con- 
venience, or the fresh- 
ness, or the crispness, or 
the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or 
the cleanliness, or the 
price, that has made 
Uneeda Biscuit the 
National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable 
combination of all of 
these things. 


If everyone, every- 
where, knew how good 
they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat 
them—every day. 


Sold by grocers in every city. 
and town. Bought by people 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the mois- 
ture-proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


; Brilliant ,dazzling,sparkling, 

=f" but absolutely safe in a 

child’s hands. Can be seen for 

miles. Endorsed by Fire Under- 

writers and authorities everywhere. 

Moist proof. ‘‘Keep” for years and 
give a gorgeous show. 


SPECIAL JUNE OFFER 
“282 Cat-tails,” assorted sizes, $2.50 
Express Prepaid anywhere 


(Regular price $3.60.) Every one guaranteed to aia 3 
‘zo0” perfectly. Absolute eatlatacdon or money lettuce, etc. So delicious it f 
back. Club with your neighbors—send $10.00 can be eaten on bread alone. |} 
for 5 Packages and get yours FREE, Hurry, ° \ 
hurry— don’t wait. The Fourth iscoming. Im- 
mediate shipments NOW— can’t say later. 


AMERICAN SPARKLER CO., Bidwell St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*\ Great Factory Cackey Offer 


AND FREE ae fe BOOK ™~7 


I’m making a wonderful, inside factory price on 10,000 of my famous, 
reliable RAPIDS—no faster, better, more saving cooker made. 


Fireless Cooker 


with finest Aluminum Outfit to bake, roast, boil, steam, stew 30 Days’ 
and broil—cook everything—makes big savings on your 

FUEL Bills. Get prices NOW and FREE RECIPE BOOK— FF R F — 
tells how to make big cut in your Meat and Grocery Bills. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 114, Vea Mich. 


Pomessesta, a eheaee Peneaaled 
piquancy and appetizing 

flavor. Not too sweet, not 

too sour—smooth, and 

easy to spread — 


Adds a Zestful Tang 


to salads, sandwiches, cold 
meats, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
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THE EIGHTEENTH 
GIORGIONE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


what your filthy American gold can do 
with the Austrian court clique. Why, the 
affaire Garrettson may have political conse- 
quences! You may even make a republic 
of Hungary! I tell you, everything is 
arranged for—everything! You may per- 
haps suffer at the hands of a Hungarian 
Judge Lynch. The hundred thousand 


kronen! It is nothing to you—a day’s 
income! To me it is Give the check, 
please!” 


“Don’t bean ass! I’ll give you ten thou- 
sand kronen if you will tell me how you 
learned about the three kinds of checks, 
and 

“Pig of an American, there is no time to 
lose! Will you give me the check?” 

“Of course not.” 

The man rose and made a motion as if 
to approach Garrettson; but the banker, 
his left hand holding his cigar, showed in 
his right the blue-steel contrivance and 
said: ‘‘Itis my automatic revolver—made 
especially forme. It will kill you instantly 
if you come nearer!” 

The stranger, his eyes now blazing with 
an anger almost maniacal, pulled out of his 
pocket what looked like a bit of polished 
steel, inserted it in his mouth and pretended 
to bite it. A slight cracking sound was 
heard and presently he spat out pieces of 
teeth and bloody saliva. He tore a strip of 
courtplaster from behind his left ear and 
blood began to trickle down his neck, 
crimsoning his collar. He struck himself 
with his clenched fist full in the mouth and 
again just below the right eye. It split the 
flesh over the cheekbone. 

“Will you give me the check?” he hissed. 

“Thus far I have failed to see the neces- 
sity for so doing,” said Garrettson calmly: 
whereupon the man took a little vial from 
his pocket and swallowed the contents. 

“It will make my face death-pale,’”’ he 
said with a glance of fiendish hatred at 
the American; and then, before Garrettson 
could prevent him, he jumped and pulled 
the emergency signal with all hés might. 
There followed the jolts of the stopping 
express and the tortured squeal of the 
wheels as the airbrakes gripped them, even 
as the Hungarian inserted his right forearm 
into the fork of the crutch, twisted it 
sharply and snapped the bone. He gritted 
his teeth and his face grew livid with the 
intense pain. 

Opposite the funny little station at 
Szatymaz the train came to a stop. The 
cripple, with an effort that covered his 
forehead with cold sweat, smashed the 
window-pane with the end of his crutch 
and stuck his head through the dangerous, 
jagged-edged hole, shrieking in Hungarian: 

“Help! HereI am! Help!” 

The train people and the station guards 
rushed to the first-class carriage, from a 
window of which a man’s black-haired and 
blood-smeared head was writhing and 
twisting torturedly. 

In his corner W. H. Garrettson, his face 
so expressionless as to suggest the face of 
a stone-deaf man, sat smoking meditatively 
as though he would savor to the full the 
fine bouquet of his cigar. 

The chief of station, followed by the 
conductor, a couple of the train guards and 
a burly, blond policeman, opened the door. 
They saw the débris-littered floor and the 
bruised and bleeding face of their crippled 
compatriot, the narrow red trickle from 
the half-severed ear, the purple, swollen 
mouth and the arm hanging limply, ob- 
viously broken. They heard the cripple 
moan: ‘Don’t! Please don’t hit me! 
Please don’t!” 

“What is it?”’ asked the station master. 

“Don’t strike me, sir!” pitifully en- 
treated the bleeding, half-dead cripple. 
Then he appeared to realize that these were 
not assailants, but friends. He muttered 
brokenly, almost sobbingly: “‘The—Amer- 
ican—there—attacked me! I—could not 
defend ——”’ He paused and moaned, and 
gasped for breath. It was heartbreaking. 

“You!” thundered the station master, 
turning to the burly, ruddy-faced Garrett- 
son. 

“Don’t—you recognize? 
Klapka! Don’t you if 

“Klapka the poet!” 

“Poor fellow!” 

The big blond policeman, white with 
righteous rage, put his hand to his sword- 


I am—poor 


hilt and advanced toward the burly 


June 8, 


Stuffed Green Pepper 


RECIPE No. 34 
Send for the famous Little 
Red Devil Recipes 

Split large green peppers into 
halves lengthwise, and remove 
seeds. Stuff with mixture of 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
bread crumbs, seasoned with {| 
butter,salt,pepper. Moistenwith 
tomatojuiceand bakeinhotoven | 
until brown, Sprinkle with || 
chopped parsley when served, 


For Picnic 
Motorings, 
Fishings, Out 


Take along some Underwood Devil 

Ham and some fresh white bread. 

the outdoor hunger gnaws — ma 

sandwiches fresh. 
Underwood Deviled Ham, being mo 

@ and finely ground, spreads thin, 

easy’. Unlike an ordinary ham 

wich, dry, **chunky’’ and unapp: 

an Underwood Deviled Ham sandi 

just melts away! 


UNDERWOO 
DEVILED 
HAM 


is choice tender ham, full of the seasonin, 
of salt and sugar and hickory smoke 
Boiled en casserole to keep in the ce 
ham taste; ground fine, and g 
with a wondrous dressing of 42 walk 
spices. Isn’t hot—just piquant. ! 
Nota potted meat by-product, flayore: 
to taste like ham, but a// ham, prepare 
ina white sunlit, New England kitchen 
Inexpensive. Small can makes 12 te 
24 sandwiches. 


For your name and your grocer’s name 
we'll send the Famous Little Red Devi 
Recipes. Or for 15c¢ we’ll send a smal 
can to try. 

Better yet — order a can from you 
grocer and Taste The Taste today. 

Made by the William Underwooi 
Company, 52 Fulton St., Boston, Mass 


Branded With The De 
But Fit For The Gc 


. 


des it fit you? 
That is the real cigar- 
stion. 

Vhy should you put up 
a cigar that only half 
s you? 

Vhy should you smoke a 
stronger than you like in 
fr to get real taste and 
or? = Or why should you 
ke a tasteless and flavor- 
‘one just to get mildness? 
ou don’t have to. You 
get in the 


th full-flavored cigar that is 
| at the same time. 


fery leaf in the Girard filler is im- 
iHayanatobaccogrown onCuban 
‘We do not ‘‘sweat”’ it (the or- 
‘ process which renders it flat and 

tess). We season it thoroughly and 
tly by the natural Cuban method. 


iget the genuine tropic flavor 
ipened, completely satisfying and 
ible to the most sensitive nerves. 
artificial flavoring is used in the 
1, It is strictly hand-made, in all 
¢ and three standard 10-cent sizes. 


okers” 51/-inch Perfecto 
ariners” 5 5¢-inch Panatella 
unders” S5-inch Blunt 
J*r sizes up to 15 cents straight. 
dealer will supply you. Or if necessary 
end your first trial-order at the regular 
ce. ($1.00 forten cigars,or $5.00 for fifty; 
thecolor and shape desired.) But we do 
ty on a mail-order business. 1f your 
{ asn’t the Girard urge him to get it for you. 
=| on a trial of this incomparable cigar. 
: ; n on it today. 
\ 


: Rai & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 


Established 1871 
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foreigner, who was sitting in his corner 
calmly, almost placidly, looking on. When 
the policeman, murder in his eye, was 
approaching, the American held up his left 
hand commandingly and said sharply in 
German: 

petraltt 7” 

The policeman understood both the 
gesture and the word, but he halted more 
from force of military habit than anything 
else. And W. H. Garrettson, American, 
with an income of a million dollars a month, 
who always maintained that it was much 
harder not to lose money than to make 
it, pulled at his cigar—his left hand still 
uplifted—and slowly exhaled a huge cloud 
of smoke. The cigar was lighted! 

Then he pointed impressively to the tip 
of his cigar. It was two-thirds smoked and 
the ashes were undisturbed! 

He pointed to the alleged victim, then 
to the ashes—and smiled. The policeman 
looked at Klapka’s face and at the ashes 
on the foreigner’s cigar. 

There was excited talking among the 

men. Outside, a small mob, attracted by 
the wild rumors, was trying to see how the 
corpse looked. The conductor was scratch- 
ing his head. The chief of station was 
saying something in Hungarian to the 
policeman in the tone of voice in which 
men give advice and at the same time 
disclaim all responsibility for it if taken. 
The bruised and battered man was moaning 
incoherent words. 
_ Finally the policeman said something 
In a peremptory tone to Garrettson and 
beckoned him to follow. Garrettson 
frowned. He let his eyes, full of cold anger 
and distinctly menacing, rest on the 
policeman. 

“Do you speak German?” he asked. 

“T do, sir,” interjected the station 
master. 

Garrettson took out his pocketbook and 
from it drewacard. The railroad employee 
read it and instantly covered himself with 
a respect so profound that deference 
seemed to exude from all his pores. 

“He—has—killed me!” gasped Klapka, 
and fainted. 

Garrettson took another card from the 
pocketbook. It was from the head of the 
police in Budapest and had written on it 
in Hungarian what made the policeman 
salute and stand at rigid attention, await- 
ing commands. Garrettson pointed to the 
man, motioned to the policeman to take 
him away, and resumed his deliberate 
smoking of the cigar, which had established 
his innocence beyond all question, without 
the need of one spoken word. 

Outside, a tall, dark man, in an olive- 
green walking suit that gave him a 
jaundiced look, was talking loudly and ges- 
ticulating violently. Garrettsonsaw Klapka 
start and heard him resume his _ heart- 
breaking moans, whereat the man in the 
green suit made a desperate effort to force 
himself into the compartment; and when 
prevented he harangued the crowd outside. 
There were answering growls. Whereupon 
W. H. Garrettson, thinking he had wasted 
enough time, spoke to the conductor: 

“Here is my card. Telegraph to the 
Minister of Railroads the details, includ- 
ing my appearance and the cigar ashes. 
That man is a trickster and wished me to 
give him money. I am going to Nagy- 
Becskerek. We have lost time enough 
over that idiot. Take him away!” 

They saw his frown, read his name on 
the card on which some mysterious words 
had been written, and they promptly took 
away the disfigured poet. An hour after- 
ward the train arrived at Nagy-Becskerek, 
only ten minutes late. Garrettson went 
off to see the Giorgione. When Willett and 
the courier reached the town W. H. Gar- 
rettson had arranged for a careful exami- 
nation of the picture by his experts and was 
ready to return to Budapest. 

On the way back Willett, in speaking 
of the absurd behavior of the deaf old man 
in Budapest, who claimed that the black 
leather trunk was his and had made them 
miss the train, said: 

“There was something fishy about it, 
I think; and if I hadn’t been in such a 
hurry to follow you I’d have looked into 
it thoroughly.” 

“Well,” said Garrettson, “‘it came out all 
right, as it happened, thanks to the brown 
cigars. I smoked four of them. Crompton, 
you must refill my case when we get back.” 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir.” 

“T don’t understand ——” began Willett. 

“Didn’t I ever tell you about the 
blaeckmail-proof cigars I always carry with 
me when I am alone in strange places?” 
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ARROW 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 


OFT finished for Summer wear. ‘‘Nassau,” 

a particularly good-fitting outing collar, and 
Arrow Shirts in fast colorings and uncommon 
patterns. Collars, 2 for 25¢. Shirts, $1.50 & $2.00 


Send for booklets. 457 River Street, TROY, N.Y. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 
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Is the purchase price all your 
adding machine costs you? 


Why not buy a machine which 
gives service without. inspection 
charges, that carries with it a signed and sealed 5-year guar- 
antee? We have records of WALES in use 5, 6 and even 
7 years without costing one cent for repairs or inspection. 
That’s the kind of service the WALES gives you. 


WAKES 


Visible “32. ’ 


You buy with the WALES the operating features of visible “ _ 
printing, visible total, automatic “clear signal,’ flexible I Casts 
keyboard, easy and speedy action, which combine to’ to your 
make the WALES unusually valuable in saving “4 Letterhead 
time and labor.. These facts are heartily endorsed o.34 particulars 
; ; i ; i i &” of -y free trial 
by nationally known firms in every line of business. Li Rg EL Dare 
Pr ae the WALES 
J & Nisible. 


Models for every 
line of business 


Get all the facts by mailing the coupon. 
Free Trial. Easy payments, if you wish. 


The Adder Machine Company jf Nava 


259 Walnut St., Kingston Station, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, _/,e” Address 
Agents in All Leading Cities 


y @ 

2 Business__.___ ys 4 
* 
@ §S. E. P. June 8, .'12 


and to learn of our easy terms and full 
To Get One particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us ina letter: ‘‘ Mail your FREE OFFER.”’ 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg. 
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Here is the $25 Prize 
Winning Answer 


“The superiority of the Pro-phy-lac-ticTooth 
Brush is not individual judgment, but the 
verdict of the majority, including your 
competitors, whose imitations are highly 
complimentary.” 


R. F. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
The Second Prize of $10 was 


awarded to 


“Dental experts clean between your teeth, 
not over them. Danger lies in cavities. 


Its serrated rows of bristles make the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush a dental expert.” 


Paull Hayden, 348 Clermont Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The other prize winners in our recent 


TOOTH 
BRUSH 


really 
cleans between 4 
the teeth 


contest are: 
Third Prize Winners 


Hugh D. Via, D. C., Charlottesville, Va. Benj. R. Warriner, Corinth, Miss. Annie M. Gall, Washington, Mo. E. M. L. 
Gould, Newtonville, Mass. O. D. Wetherell, Columbia, Mo. Paul Schultz, New York City. Mrs, J. M. Wilde, Fairhaven, 
Mass. Mrs. B. A. Thorpe, Chicago, Ill. Fred N. Sproule, Kingston, Ontario. Adele Truslow Somerville, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. D. Hanna, Overlook, Gunston, Va. Clyde Harper, Bridgeton, N. J. George Fischer, Chicago, lll. F. Pierce, Chicago, 


Ill. S. Chas. Walls, Centreville, Md. Fourth Prize Winners 


Anthony Schrimpf, Bucyrus, Ohio. R. J. Bigham, Clarkesville,Ga. E,E. Curtis, Saginaw, Mich. D. B. Potts, Palatka, Fla. 
Grace Howard, Swampscott, Mass. Mrs. W. H. Packard, Peoria, Ill. Al Swainson, San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. S. J. Huff, 
Dalton, Ga. A. Sargent, Boston, Mass. Lawrence E. Osmer, Boone, Iowa. Marvin J. Weil, Chicago, Ill. J. E. Bolland, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. F. Graper, Evansville, Ind. Mrs. Loren Dyer, Portland, Me. C. H. Smith, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. W. 
W. Buryess, Phila., Pa. Martha L. Foster, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Alonzo R. Anderson, Jr., Madison, Wis. W. L. Heinz, 
Lancaster, N. Y. Ed. Fulton, Columbia, Mo, Mrs. Loure Barry, Ft. Smith, Ark. Gus Wright, Ogden, Utah. L. D. Hale, 
Montgomery, Ala. Howard C. Oren, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mrs. L. C. Maid, Tupper Lake, N. Y. E. H. Phelps, Gary, 
Ind. W.N. Jennings, Phila., Pa. Edw. C. MacDonald, Albuquerque, N.M. J.B. Stanford, Coshocton, Ohio. Elva Frazier, 
Butler, Pa. Esther Voigt, Plaquemine, La. Harvey J. Brown, Winnipeg, Manitoba. John G. Sheridan, West New York, 
N. J. M. H. Doworth, Duluth, Minn. A. Dearboyne, Gary, Ind. Karl Stefan, Norfolk, Neb. Dr. Fred S. Bell, St. Louis, 

Mrs. C. F. Hopkins, Jr., St. Augustine, Fla. DeWitt L. Roberts, Berwyn, Ill. Harrison C. Perkins, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. L. E. Young, Newbern, N.C. J. J. Meehan, New York City. Rev. I. A.White, Rome, Ga. Geo. E. Good, Schenectady, 
N. Y. W. Curtis Mills, Gloversville, N. Y. Mrs. Chas. E. Brownell, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wm. A. Fahey, Waltham, Mass. 
Elizabeth S. Keegave, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr, Burnley Lankford, Norfolk, Va. Arthur M. Jack, Minneapolis, Minn. Elsie 
Rich, Gt. Barrington, Mass. Lee F.Patterson, Newton, Iowa. Avis Booth, Pasadena, Cal. Katherine C. Bousall, Conners- 
ville, Ind. Geo. L. Leaming, Kyle,S. D. Dr. H. N. Walters, Warrenton, N. C. Mrs. Linda N. McConnell, Centre, Ala, 
H. O. Hall, Washington, D.C. Joseph H. Featherston, Bozeman, Mont. BenJ.Hirscher, Shakopee, Minn. Persis Douglass, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mrs. C. A. Howell, Elgin, Ill. Homer T. Genung, Ft. Branch, Ind. Rev. Lewis P. Franklin, Newark, 
Ohio. Leah Palmer, Brooklyn, Mich, T. Byron Dale, Swissvale, Pa. Mrs. H. J. Samuels, Oakland, Cal. C. W. Crawford, 
St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. H. G. McElheney, Cuba, N. Y. Julie Armstrong, New York City. Mrs. Charlotte Vliet, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Adele W. Wright, Oakland, Cal. Mrs. Prescott B. Ross, Detroit, Mich. Daniel Sayer, St. Louis, Mo. Amy Fowler, 
New Haven, Conn. Oliver C. Stevens, Flint, Mich. Laura W. Bruce, Atlantic City, N. J. Isabelle C. Mason, Mattapan, Mass. 
S. C. Lindeman, Dayton, Ohio. B. B. Isaacs, Cincinnati, Ohio. Edith Abraliamson, Syracuse, N. Y. Elizabeth Garrett, 
Lakewood, Ohio. Beulah Frey, Enterprise, Kansas. Marjorie Smith, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Edw. B. Rowe, Dorchester, Mass. 
Ansley D. White,’New York City. E. C. Fish, Rochester, N.Y. R. L. Barker, Providence, R. I. C.L. Dixon, Flushing,N. Y. 
W. E. Conklin, Eugene, Ore, Florence Bates, Fair Oaks, Cal. Chas. P. Caldwell, Sandusky, Ohio. T. L. Singer, Fulton, 
N.Y. Marie Cantil, Chicago, Ill. Ed. Mullowney, Brooklyn, N, Y. Edna Cochrane, Bradley, S. D. Mrs. C. D. Kingsbury, 
Waverly, N. Y. Olive V. Marsh, Minneapolis, Minn. Nelson L. Bulkley, Columbus, Ohio, Byron L. Jones, London Mills, 
Ill. E. D. Woolley, Phila., Pa. Mrs. Henry H. Newton, Lowell, Vt. W. J. Buckner, Boston, Mass. Mrs. J. Peel, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Jennie E. Leet, Milwaukee, Wis. Harry T. Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. A. A. Beaty, Griffin, Ga. Carrie M. 
Katterjohn, Henderson, Ky. Henry B. Mitchell, Athens, Ga. E, C, Chapman, Oakland, Cal. Mrs. Chas. Schultz, St. Louis, 
Mo, F. G. Ebner, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Frank E. Lewis, Norwich, Conn. Margaret S. Humphreville, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Blanche G, Schwartz, Canton, Ohio. W. J. Northup, E. Orange, N. J. G.R.Strauss, Denver, Colo, J. Vincent Smith, San 
Diego, Cal, James M. Whitfield, New York City. E.L. Crosby, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. Fannie E. Hooper, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. D. Graves, Missoula, Mont. Ohla Smith, Toledo, Ohio. A. Esther Sauder, May’s Landing, N. J. M. A. De Ford, Phila., 
Pa. W.W. King, Phila., Pa. Gertrude H. Baur, Chicago, Ill Geo. H. Effler, Toledo, Ohio. H. M. Baird, Omaha, Neb. Paul 
G. Crawshaw, Barrington Centre, R.I. W.J. Burnett, Dallas, Texas. Lawrence A. Dipp, Chester,Pa. R.A. Barker, Baltimore, 
Md, A. L. Young, Haverhill, Mass. M.W. Parden, E. St. Louis, Ill. W. F. Martin, Benson, N.C. Marie L. Nass, Washington, D.C, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING C0., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 3°, Mchesof Pro tha tactic Tooth, 


We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, : 

9x12, greatest value known, $3.60. Splen- 

did grade Brussels Rug, 9x 12, $8.75. Famous In- 
vincible Velvets, 9x12, $16. Standard Axminsters, 

9x12, $16.80. Best quality 

‘} Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 

and up, Tapestry Curtains, 

*| Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 

4 Furniture at mill and factory 

prices. Write to-day forour New 


Pa 
Cree. 


¥°i Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
si] showing designs in actual 
#:i colors. SENT FREE, 


| UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 


a4 2450-2462 JasperSt. 
<4} Philadelphia, Pa. 


cians, nurses and mothers. 


price—$1.00 per hundred. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
203 Washington St., Monticello, Ills. 


10 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. The best typewriter 
in the world; as good as any machine 
at any price. Entire line visible. Back 
spacer, tabulator, twocolor ribbon, uni- 
versal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted 
everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Free for a very small service. 
No selling necessary. 


and address and name of your 
dealer and receive a free sample of 


Austin’s Dog Bread 
} the best food for dogs. Made of 

mB high-grade cereals, flour and 
, clean, sweet meat. Oldest dog 

+ bread made in America. Keeps 

. 4 dogs healthy the year round. 

For small pets Austin’s Puppy Bread 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal 
Food Co., 207 Marginal 
St., Chelsea, Mass. 


The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The season of dust is here 
To lessen the labor of keeping your house clean, dust with 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
235-F Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the cloth diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physi- 
Sold by dry goods and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


—For a Postal f. 
Free Send us your name 


“No. Is this another of those everlast- 
ing precautions of yours?’ Willett smiled 


teasingly. Garrettson was sometimes 
goaded into talking. 

2 Vos = 

“Go on. What does Careful Bill do?” 


“T show a lighted cigar with an unbroken 
ash an inch or two in length.” 

“Tut-tut! That’s a chestnut. It hap- 
pened in Paris. Drummers tell it as 
happening in Chicago. It is an old story. 
Heard it years ago!”’ 

“You did? You always hear everything. 
I don’t. The idea of this was given to me 
by ” Garrettson paused to laugh 
reminiscently. 

““By whom?” queried Willett impatiently. 

“By the spider!”’ 

“What’s the answer?” 

“Did you ever think of the part the 
spider has played in the destiny of nations, 
religions and individuals?” 

“Tf you mean an arachnid 

OV Gs-7e 

“ Noa 

“Do you recall the story of Robert de 
Bruce and his spider that madesix attempts 
to fasten its web to a rafter and failed, but 
succeeded on the seventh? It encouraged 
de Bruce to fight again after six defeats. 
That spider made of Scotland an inde- 
pendent kingdom and of Robert a king.” 

“Tt taught you perseverance, I sup- 
pose ” began Willett with a smile. 

“Yes, it did. I never quit, for I always 
think of thespider and the seventh attempt. 
And do you remember how Frederick the 
Great was once about to drink some choc- 
olate when a spider dropped from the 
ceiling and fell into the cup? That made 
the king angry. ‘Take that cup back to 
the cook and tell him to give you another 
cup; and see that it is fresh chocolate!’ 
The servant did so. A sound of a pistol- 
shot was heard in the kitchen. The cook 
had put poison in the king’s cup and 
imagined he was discovered. So he blew 
the top of his head off. The spider!” 

“Ts that the reason why you always act 
as if you knew exactly of what your 
entourage is guilty?” teased Willett. 

“Harry, that attitude of mine saved me 
at least five millions in the Marbury affair.” 

ee that how you found Jimmy out?” 

[73 esi? 

“Well, you are a confirmed non-loser. 
Still, I don’t see what a spider has to do 
with a cigar’s ashes.” 

“It was Mohammed’s spider!’’ Garrett- 
son gravely enlightened him. 

“T didn’t know Mohammed smoked,” 
murmured Willett. 

“Hedidn’t; but on the flight from Mecca 
he hidinacave. The pursuing Koreishites 
were about to search for him inside when 
one of the party pointed out that a spider 
had spun a web across the mouth of the 
cave. Obviously Mohammed could not 
have gone in or the web would have been 
broken. The spider saved his life.’ 

“And that suggested the idea of the 
unbroken cigar ashes to you?” asked 
Willett. 

“Yes. In Mohammed’s case it was 
chance. He ought to have trained that 
spider and taken it with him on his flights. 
I make sure of my ashes. The cigars are 
made for me, very mild; so that if need be 
I may smoke a dozen, one after another, 
without discomfort.” 

“Yes, but how can you be sure that you 
will have a lighted cigar, an inch or two of 
ash and the ash unbroken?” 

“T smoke two cigars at once—that 
insures the right length of ash and its being 
lighted. As for the ash, why, each cigar 
has inside of it five platinum wires that 
form a sort of tube or basket and hold the 
ash in place. It would take quite a jolt 
to knock it off.” 

Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. W. H. Garrettson had taken five 
hundred million dollars’ worth of pains in 
fifty years. Less painstaking geniuses had 
tried to part him from some of the half- 
billion, but had not succeeded. 

“You are always ready, but some day 
somebody will get you!”’ and Willett shook 
his head with a sort of hopeful pessimism. 

“They never will!’ said Garrettson very 
simply. 

That, however, was before the Tainted 
Wealth Reducing Syndicate began opera- 
tions in New York. 
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to send you. 
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“Little Journeys in Ce 


are the first step to a different 
‘The next step is the de luxe 


Rocky Mou 
LIMITED 


—Every morning from Chicago toL 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 


Or convenience 
the ‘‘Colorado Fly 
morning from St, Le 
other splendidly 
daily trains from 
Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Mem 


Justa postal to 
Passenger Traff 


La Salle Station, . 


Soiace the days of its illustrious st 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, Win 
and John Tyler, it has continued its high st 
of education. It is abreast with moder 
cational methods. Degrees of A.B., B.S., an 
Special teachers’ courses. Big athletie fiel 
sports. Healthy location. Social and ho 
unsurpassed. Situated on C. & O. Railway. 
way between Fort Monroe and Richmond. 
from Jamestown. 12 mi-.es from Yor \< 
cost per session of nine months (board an 
only $228.00. Session begins Septemi 
Write for our annual catalogue. 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar. Box A. Willi 


“RANGER” BIC: 


Haveimported roller chains, $i 
pedals; New Departure Coaster’ 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; ht 

equipment and many ad iu 
sessed by no other wheels. Guar? 


LOWEST PRICES ;:: 


bicycles at exceedingly low pr 
Mi reliable models from $12 up. | 
f second-hand machines $3 to$ 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Sreight prepaid, anywhere in | 
out a cent in advance. DO} 
bicycle or a pair of tires from @/? 
Price until you get our big new, 
i pe eeeiae PIECES and pe ati eed 
postal brings everything. vite out 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, | 
and sundries Aadf usual pr 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bif 
and sundries. Write today. 
Dept. S-55 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 


Ball-Cup Nipple FREE 


Wewant every mother of a nursing babe to try 
the only ball-cup nipple. Send us your address 
on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and we 
will mail you one. Fits any small neck bot- 
tle. Only nipple with open food-cupand pro- 
tected orifice at bottom — will not collapse, 
feeds regularly. State baby’s age, kind am 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1362 Main St., Bu 
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Every mber of the Family 
May Help in the “‘Home-Building” 


Valuable Premiums Come Quickly now that 
(Mother has help of the entire family collecting 


HAMILTON PREMIUM COUPONS 


Hamilton Premium Coupons are packed with many high grade brands of 
Ngoods— with almost everything that you or your family buy. Father 
Watches out for Hamilton Premium Coupons with all his tobacco and cigars — 
land brings them home. Mother carefully saves the many Hamilton Pre- 
‘mium Coupons that she finds in her household purchases every day. And the 
‘children joyfully contribute those that come with their toys and candy. 


| You can combine them all—and get a valuable premium right away. You 
‘no longer have to wait impatiently for your collection to grow. Maybe you 
have gotten discouraged in collecting the coupons of one manufacturer—and 
iebit the task in disgust. This is all done away with in the Hamilton Premium 
Coupon plan. It will be a pleasure to you to see how fast Hamilton Premium 
Coupons come in—all you have to do is to ask for Hamilton Premium Coupon 
‘goods. ‘They are all necessities. 


Only Reliable Manufacturers Allowed to Use 


HAMILTON PREMIUM COUPONS 


You'll find Hamilton Premium Coupons in the best of goods. The coupon stands for high quality, 
ght price and honest weight. We don’t allow the Hamilton Premium Coupon used except in standard 
goods. 
B ¢ Hamilton Premium Coupons represent a refund which the manufacturers allow on your purchases —a 
jiigher rate of interest than your bank deposits earn. The manufacturers can make you this refund because 
fhe Hamilton Premium Coupon concentrates the demand on their goods —they enjoy a bigger business at 


ia expense. Part of this saving is spent in valuable premiums for you. 
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COMPLIMENTARY 


Hamilton Premium Coupons 


For YOU 


Your dealer will gladly furnish you with 
goods containing Hamilton Premium Cou- 
pons when he sees that you really want them. 
He can save on his own clerk hire, rent and other fixed 
expenses by increased sales at less expense when he supplies 
you and the millions like you who ask for Hamilton 
Premium Coupon goods. 

The eight million people who are now 
collecting trading stamps will be glad to 
know that Hamilton Premium Coupons 
are exchangeable at their full face value in 
the Premium Parlors of practically all 
responsible trading stamp concerns, 


WRITE US AND FIND OUT 
the Benefits of the 


HAMILTON MARKETING PLAN 


Send us the corner card today and we'll mail you our 
illustrated premium catalogue, a list of goods which 
contain the Hamilton Premium Coupon to ask your 
dealer for and 25 Complimentary Coupons to start 
your collection. 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


6 West 45th St., New York City 


Mention list of manufacturers’ 
goods that you are now using, 
which you would like to have 
carry Hamilton Premium 
Coupons. 
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‘ . ee . 
guard against acid mouth,”’ 


oe . 
acid mouth” now. 


As only 


preserves the enamel, 
teeth and sweetens the breath, be- 
cause it counteracts the destroying 
influences of acidity in the mouth. 
Germs and bacteria, which cause the fermentation of food particles 


lodged between the teeth that gives rise to acids, are banished from the 
mouth by the effective action of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Even though you now have beautiful teeth, it behooves you to 
which works silently but destroys certainly. 


Send for Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and see by an interesting but simple test whether or not you have 
‘The tube contains enough for ten days’ use, and 
will show you decidedly the efficacy and pleasantness of Pebeco. 

Pebeco originated in the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 


Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in large 50c tubes. 
1 of a brushful is used at a time, it is very economical. 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 


Are You Afraid 
to Laugh? 


Are you ashamed of your 


mouth and show them, dis- 
colored and unsightly — 
instead of white and beau- 
tiful and a delight to see? 


There is no reason for you 
to continue with such an 
unpleasant handicap. 


Tooth Paste 


whitens the 


Genuine All Hand Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


From Weaver to Wearer 
Can be worn in that con- 
dition by Men, Women and 
Children, Easily blocked 
in any shape or style. Just 
as durable as the $10 kind, 
only not as fine a weave, 
All head sizes. Brims from 3 to 7 inches. Light weight. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


PANAMA HAT CO.,Dept. A, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


PATENT YOUR IDEA 


Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D.C. Established 16 years 


Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent ’’ and ‘‘ What to 


JULGL 
SUSPENDERS 


2 a AND 50: Sed | 


Easy sliding front and 
back cords, that yield 
to the slightest move- 
ment of the body. 


The most comfortable and durable 
suspenders you ever wore. Made 
from finest quality elastic webbing 
in 3 weights. Cor ds solid-woven and 
will never wear out; this is why we 
guarantee every pair for one year. 


Ask for a pair at your dealer's; 
supplied direct if he hasn’t them. 


Utica Suspender Co. 


341 Columbia Street 
Utica, New York 


ALL SIZES 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
34%4x 3%, 34x 41%, 4c; 4x5, 3a, 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yIcTOR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


ailing 
DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER 


“for the mechanic with an ambition to succeed ”’ 
16 oz. or 21 oz. Heaad—WHICH? 
$1.50 at your dealer’s 
or from us, delivery prepaid. 


Worth ten times more than the common 
hammer—costs three times more to make, 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 


453 Broad 
START  Brookivm NY, OUT 


Pulls The 
Nail Out 
Straight 
Without 
A Block 


EVENING POST 


NEW ORLEANS? 
FIGHT FOR PANAMA 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


It was at this stage of the campaign that 
New Orleans hit its first hard snag. A 
hurricane literally “hufricaned”’ Galveston 
into a new commercial life. Likewise, the 
first snag struck by New Orleans promises 
to tumble things—not over, but up and in. 
New Orleans and the Gulf ports have had 
to depend on foreign ships for connection 
with South America. Trade results had 
begun to come in, as the increased percent- 
ages show, when New Orleans discovered 
that she was being discriminated against, 
heavily handicapped, by the foreign ships 
plying to South America. 

In one year Brazil had ordered a million 
dollars’ worth of locomotives from European 
firms. Foreigners didn’t propose to let that 
sort of trade slip away. The American 
Government had succeeded in getting a 
reduction in the Brazil tariff of twenty per 
cent on cement, and large orders were being 
placed in this country. At once the Euro- 
pean steamship pool raised the freight 
rates proportionately! The American Goy- 
ernment succeeded in securing another 
reduction of ten per cent. At once up went 
the foreign steamship rates! Last spring a 
lumber firm had a heavy order for dressed 
building material to Argentina. It is claimed 
that foreign steamships refused to quote a 
rate and sailed in ballast to New York. If 
you want details of the episode write to the 
Progressive League of New Orleans. It is 
asserted that a foreign line will not accept 
cargo of any sort from a Gulf port to South 
America. It will bring a South American 
cargo to a Gulf port; but it plies back 
to Europe—‘‘the triangle’’—for a cargo 
to take back to South America. Brazil 
buys ten million dollars’ worth of flour a 
year from the United States and would 
buy more; but just as soon as the Gov- 
ernment at Washington gained a reduc- 
tion of thirty per cent in Brazil’s tariff on 
flour, up went the foreign steamer rates 
the same amount. For coal, steel, iron, 
oil, farm implements, there is an enormous 
demand in South America. Where are 
the American ships to convey the cargoes? 
From the Gulf ports not one! Chicago 
houses ship from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand ears of farm implements a year 
to South America and would ship more if 
the facilities existed to forward promptly; 
that is why Chicago, too, is now inter- 
ested in the matter of Panama. Powder 
companies have orders which they cannot 
fill. So have steelworks. 


New Orleans’ Pet Venture 


So, in January, 1912, New Orleans faced 
the difficulty squarely, took the next step 
and organized a steamship line of her 
own—the Pan-American Mail. New Or- 
leans called for popularsubscriptions. Fifty 
per cent of the money needed has already 
been guaranteed, and one shipyard has 
offered to take sixty per cent of the cost of 
the ships in bonds. 

Will the project succeed? You can wager 
your last stiver it will not succeed without a 
struggle—and ahard one! Youwill be told: 
“There is no cargo—the thing is bound to 
fail; has not one brand-new line been com- 
pelled to stop calling at New Orleans?” All 
this is to add to the secure feeling of the 
people who subscribe to the civic boatline! 
Yet I am told that more cargoes are 
already guaranteed than the new line can 
provide for. 

Needless to say, New Orleans asked for 
free tolls for her line through Panama. She 
was told: “That would be discrimination!”’ 
Nothing was said about the discrimination 
by foreign ships that keeps New Orleans out 
of South America’s markets! And the iron- 
ically funny part of the situation is that the 
members of the committee which reported 
against free tolls are nearly all Middle- 
Westerners, or from those very states that 
would have been benefited most by trade 
with South America. It will be a good 
game fight in any case; and the struggle is 
worth watching. 

It is a common saying among the Gulf 
ports that, if you ‘‘ buck into that ring, first 
they’ll break you; then they’ll take you; 
then they’ll make you.”’ Will rivals succeed 


in bringing that fate on New Orleans’ pet |- 
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outdoors, or from one room to another. 


That Room that was oe 
all Last Summer can be kept Cc 
Fresh and Airy by using 


Ventilating Fans. 
They do the seemingly imp 


They give perfect ventilation, even wh 
ditions are most difficult. They draw out 
the bad air, keeping the room full of pure 
from outdoors. 


No matter what your ventilatin 
lem is, we can give you the e3 
for the exact place, to fit the exactr 


Write us all about your ventilating needs—=y 
current you have, or by what power 
drive, size of room, etc., and we will 
inquiry to our nearest engineer and 
We are the largest designers and b 
ventilating apparatus in the world. Wh 
fully and we will solve your ventilating probi 


Ask for Booklet R. P. S. P. 6 
B. F. Sturtevant Compar 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. — 
Offices in all principal cities 


STURTEVANT 
READY-TO-RUN 
VENTILATING 

SETS 


Used in ventilating and 
cooling telephone booths, 
bank vaults, Basemented 
toilet rooms, boat cabins, 
inside kitchens, closets, 
show-rooms, etc, Runs 
from any electric light 
socket. 


vo PERFECTED ~- 5 
SHAVING CREA 
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The Eureka Vacuum Cle 


does its work so thoroughly, quietly and easil 
sells itself against all competition. Soon oe 
house will be cleaned by suction process. 
antee the Eureka most satisfactory of al 
or no pay. Price surprisingly low. 
f* the Eureka Book. Agents wanted eve 
|) > EUREKA VACUUM CL 
1250 Majestic Bldg.,Detroit,] 


TYPEWRITERS 


“Visible” Typewriters, factory relay ; an 
makes sold or rented anyw! 
prices allowing rental to apply on oie: 


with privilege of examination. 


~ Typewriter Emporium,34-36W.Lake 
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“A Tremen- 
dous Scenic 
Region!” 


GLACIER 


ATIONAL PARK 


‘he ideal place for a real outdoor 
ation. Over 1,500 square miles of tow- 
g mountains, glaciers glinting in the 
| countless lakes, streams, waterfalls, 
ers and virgin forests now opened to the 
t. Go this summer! Give yourself 
like of a vacation you have dreamed 
at. Season June 15 to October 15. 


' Eight Hotel Colonies 


onvenient points throughout the Park— 
‘es and horses—trails and roads—fur- 
“comfort and splendid opportunities for 
son foot and horse at a cost of $1.00 to 


Oper day. The fishing is magnificent! 
_ Send for Literature 


id 20c in stamps for the complete Glacier 

honal Park Library (9 beautifully illus- 

i pieces), or 4c for splendid descriptive 
let. 


so ask about low summer tourist fares and 
low convention fares on special dates. 
immer tourist tickets on sale June 1 to 
ember 30, inclusive. 
~ Address 


'H. A. NOBLE 

n. Passenger Agent 
_ Dept. 250A 

‘reat Northern Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. (94a) 
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{ew Shirt for One That Fails. 


for The Emery Book of Styles. Let us 
4 Your order through your dealer, 

BABB eeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaanaaauer 
RS’ INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


#€rs who want to boom their shirt business, 
1 mail this coupon: 


A. Steppacher & Bro., Philadelphia. 
aay send your Dealers’ Special Offer. 
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INNER SECRETS OF 
Al BAINKER’S RISE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


adding two and two and setting down eight 
for the answer. Now they began to come 
down to seven, six and five. And there 
wasn’t an instance where they didn’t benefit 
in their own business. 

“Yet I know men who never can make 
two and two foot up more than three. 
The inflated optimist is scarcely more com- 
mon in business than the hollow-voiced 
pessimist whose gasbag has collapsed. I 
have more sympathy for the man who un- 
derrates his ability or net worth than I have 
for the opposite type—it is more difficult 
to help the former see the exact truth. 

“T recall a wholesale drygoods merchant 
of this unfortunate class. He came to me 
with a modest and dubious request for a 
loan of two thousand dollars. I looked up 
his record in the bank and found that in 
past years his credit line had been from 
twenty to forty thousand dollars. He had 
paid promptly and cleaned up at inter- 
vals, as every borrower should, while his 
average deposit balances had been excel- 
lent; but more recently his loans had been 
small and not always taken up when due. 

“At the same time my investigation of 
his assets and liabilities convinced me that 
he was still financially sound and his net 
worth quite substantial. 

“‘After considerable thought and con- 
sultation with the president, I refused the 
loan on the ground that the merchant had 
lost confidence in himself and was letting 
his business slide downhill. Instead of bor- 
rowing two thousand dollars, he needed to 
borrow ten thousand. 

“Then the wholesaler gave himself up 
wholly to despair and tried to sellout. How- 
ever, he received no offers for his goodwill 
and only a low valuation on his stock and 
fixtures. To one in his frame of mind there 
seemed no alternative but to liquidate 
before he was forced to assign. 

“‘T wasn’t so cold-blooded as most people 
thought me. That man’s troubles worried 
me a great deal, because I knew his busi- 
ness was all right if only he’d get some 
impetus back of it. So one day I called 
him over to the bank. He was twice my 
age and I felt diffident about giving advice 
to a man who had spent a lifetime in 
business; but I really wanted to help him.” 


The Borrowing Capacity 


“*T know a way,’ I said, ‘whereby you | 


can retire gracefully from business at a 
profit, instead of sacrificing everything—as 
you propose. The goodwill of your busi- 
ness is really worth money, but you can’t 
get anything for it so long as you admit 
that the undertaking has floored you. Your 
case is something like that of an old woman 
I once knew who owned a cow and a bull- 
dog. She put up a sign in her yard: Milk 
For Sale. Under it she put another sign: 
Beware of the Bulldog! The milk, you see, 
was worth money—but nobody wanted it. 

“Now I know two young men,’ I went 
on, ‘who want to go into business; and 
they are competent, I believe, to take your 
establishment and make a success of it. 
They haven’t any capital to speak of, but I 
propose that they go in there and take abso- 
lute control. Let us say the present good- 
will is worth fifty thousand dollars. You 
can let these two young men pay you off 
out of the profits as fast as they can. You 
can really retire right away. This bank 
will see them through on any legitimate 
loans they may need.’ 

“This was done; and inside of five years 
the young merchants owned a thriving 
business that has since grown to large pro- 
portions. You see how the personal ele- 
ment in a business may give it borrowing 
capacity. 

“T refer to this instance especially be- 
cause I’d like to lay stress on a truth that 
few men in business seem to comprehend: 
The net worth of a man does not of itself 
establish his credit. The power behind 
that net worth is more important. A loco- 
motive may be heavy enough to draw a 
train, but if the steam goes down the train 
will be stalled. 

“Do you know that some men can bor- 
row money at the bank without any capital 
whatever back of them? I have loaned 
money to many such men—cash right over 
the counter on their unsecured promissory 
notes! Risky? No; not half so risky as 
loaning to men with a lot of capital tied up 
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Makes the Foot seem 
Shorter 


OST comfortable of all Stylish Models. 
This due to the skillful ‘‘rocker’’ convex 


curve of sole, with corresponding concave curve 
of Vamp and Toe. 

Named ‘“‘Universal”’ model of Regal Shoe. 

Because, it fits everybody comfortably and—though a 
semi-high-toed Style which is not eccentric,—can be worn 
safely anywhere. 

Price $4.00, in Regal-Standard Value. 

‘Universal’? Model. Made in Black and Russet Calf, 
also Patent. 

Description of this and 53 other 1912 models for Men 
and Women (each with a distinctive Character and Purpose of 
its own) defined and illustrated in the Regal 
Shoe ‘Style Book”’ for Spring 1912. 

Regal Shoes are now sold by 893 Regal 
Shoe Stores and 
Agencies in U. S., 
Canada and Britain. 

Write for 
name of your 
nearest Deal- 
er, which will 
be sent with 
‘Style Book,”’ 


on request. 


Address the 
Manufacturers, 
viz:— Regal Shoe 
Co., 269 Summer 
St., Boston. 


Regal Shoes 


(FOR MEN & WOMEN) 
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Whitman ; 
Milford 
Phila. 


Toronto 


Four 


Regal 
Shoe 


Factories 


ver Stretcher if Desired 
Handle Le A perfectfitting, ventilated, 


4Size Adjustment adjustable Shoe Tree; han- 
Hol ingTrigger dlelever holds tree firmlyin 

shoe;alsofitsintowallplate, 
Ventilators holding shoerigid forhome 
cleaning. Very convenient 
Sor ladies’ white shoes.Post- 
paid, $1.00 a pair with two wall 
plates and stretcher knob. State 


Sue size. Agentsand Dealers Wanted. 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving prices 
direct from factory to you. (152) 
Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CHILDREN ccuvere Shu-Tree-Shiner Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


BIG PROFITS selling our won- 

sedul sign letters for ‘office win- 

dows, store fronts and glass signs. 

Resembles finest gold leaf. Easily applied. Every firm 
wantsthem. Samplesfree. MetallicSignCo., 423N. ClarkSt., Chicago 


SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, Iowa. 


To Get a Keen Edge Quickly 


on your Razor, use a Pike Strop-Hone—a 

practical combination of hone and strop 
that insures easy shav- 
ing. Price $1.00. This 
is one of the famous 


STONES 


The only line that includes every sharpening substance— natural 
> or artificial—each the: best for some sharpening need. 


A Pike India Stone FREE 


a us mail you our Pike 

India Vest Pocket Stone 
for pocket knives, office 
use, etc. Merely send 
your dealer’s name and 
4c. tocover mailing. With 
this we will send *‘ How to 
Sharpen’’—the most com- 
plete booklet ever written 


The Pike India Strop—makes 
your razor behayve—75 cents. 
The Pike line also includes the fa- 
mous Pike Arkansas, Pike Wash- 
ita and Pike Crystolon Stones. 
Sold by hardware and tool dealers 
everywhere, or sent direct. 
Guarantee: Your dealer is author- 
ized to replace any Pike Stone 
that proves defective. 


For most other tools use Pike 
India Oilstones, They cut fast, 
never groove, never glaze if 
properly oiled, and even drop- 
ping won’t break them, 

Pike India Circular Combina- 
tion Stone for planers, chisels and 
bits, two stones in one—one side 
coarse, the other fine. Size 4 in. 
diam., $1.00. In steel box, $1.50. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


on how to put a good edge 
on knives, tools, etc., and 
how to select and care for 
oilstones. Write today. 


3 Main Street, Pike, N. H. 
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Why spend good dollars 
in big-car travel when the 
Ford will get you there as 
quickly, as comfortably, as 
safely—and at a fraction of 
the cost? Thousands of 


owners of more expensive 
cars are buying Fords this 
year—because of their 
maximum economy and 
time-tested efficiency. 


Seventy-five thousand new Ford Model T’s will 
go into service this season—a proof of their won- 
derful superiority. The price is $590 for the 
roadster and $690 for the five passenger touring 
car—complete with all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit,—and name of nearest representative. 


AWA = 
Consists of hexagon, three-jointed, split-bamboo I 
Rod, silk-wrapped, with reel seat and cork handle, 
H 8% ft. long, with wood form; 40 yd., nickel- 
H plated, click and drag Multiplying Reel; 25 yds. 
H Hard Braided Silk for trout or bass; 50 ft. Water- 
proof Bass Line; 24 split shot, 3 ringed Bass 
H Sinkers; 6 Bass and Trout Flies; 3 ft. Leader; 12 
H gut Snelled Hooks; Rubber Frog; Fluted Trolling 
f} Spoon; colored Float. If each part was bought 
separately at usual retail price, cost would be nearly 4 
H double. Shippedon receipt of $2. By express, prepaid, 38c extra. 


F YOU want the newest and most up-to-date ideas 
about Tents, Camping Outfits and Supplies, write 
today for our new 1912 book, the finest and most com- 
plete ever published. Absolutely the lowest prices. 
Watershed—Mildew Proof 
Our book is full of facts every camper needs; tells A 
about our new Watershedand Mildew Proof proc- 
ess. Enables you to buy directiromoneofthe / 


largest, most reliable manufacturers in th 
country. Supplying the U.S. War Dept. Ask for OUTDOOR GUIDE No. F-3—FREE 
TE = era Re AERE TS / It is a treasure house of suggestions for A 
ne N ape ove £n08, 00: / H those interested in sports of all kinds. H 
2 ern wooc ve, H 
F..| Toledo, Ohio ‘ i NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
leaden se U H 


15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 


a 


WANA AN 


Change from 150 C.P. to 2 C.P. ina jiffy. 
H most up-to-date and complete lightingsystemon 
H themarket. Just the thing for summer homes. 
H Attractive high candle power, inverted arcs for 
fH stores, halls, etc. Best proposition for agents. 
Hl Write today for terms andterritory. Catalogfree. 
H Superior Mfg.Co.,2752dSt.,AnnArbor,Mich 


ieee Ges 
Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters. No “‘positions’’— no “ruled lines’'—no “‘shad- 
ing’’—no ‘‘word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical 
system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing 
spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 


Correspondence Schools, 928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


L&C.HARDTMUTH'S 


EXTENDED (MMMM &. FOL DED. 


MNT, 


S=== SET 
cme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, 0 


LSSSSS> 


The most com- ' A ae ae 

plete Cata-s *%”' baer th c= 
logue of Tents and Camp Supplies ever issued — 
160 pages. Enables you to buy direct from the 
largest manufacturer in the country. Protects 
you against frauds. Everything we make is 


4 
IN 17 DEGREES | 
AND COPYING. 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


the best. Our prices are absolutely the lowest. 
Contains hints on Camping, Fishing and Hunt- 
ing. A valuable-book. Write today. 


H.Channon Company. 


Randolph and Market Streets Dept. 235X Chicago 
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where they can’t realize on it inside of a 
year or two. A factory plant or a store 
building or a lot of old merchandise is not 
the security a banker wants. For such 
loans, see the real-estate man—or ‘your 
uncle’ perhaps. 

“The first thing a banker considers is not 
the security at all—it’s the borrower’s 
integrity and the way he looks at funda- 
mental truths. Is he visionary? Does a 
dollar look like a dollar to him, or like two 
dollars—or six? Is the building he bought 
ten years ago still worth twelve thousand 
dollars, or has he taken off two per cent a 
year for depreciation? Is he riding some 
hobby to death—like golf or automobiles or 
fishing? Does he know all the elements in 
his business and do his books tell him facts? 
Is his breath free from highballs? Can he 
make steam properly? 

“Tf the answers are satisfactory, then 
the banker looks over the more tangible 
assets; but he wants them liquid—that is, 
he wants them quickly convertible into cash. 

““Well, space permits me to mention but 
one instance only of a class of men who 
came to me very often. I have frequently 
thought that many a business would be run 
on a different basis if those in charge could 
sit for a week in the inner precincts of 
a bank. 

“A large manufacturing concern came to 
us with a request for a rather extensive 
credit line. It complained that the bank 
with which it had done business was not 
treating it fairly in its loans; and it offered 
us its account if we would give it what 
it needed. 

“Our regular form of statement was sub- 
mitted to me by this company, but I didn’t 
like the looks of the figures. You know 
there are earmarks about these statements 
that stick out more or less plainly. One 
thing I didn’t just understand was the 
equipment account; so I undertook a 
glimpse of the books.” 


Kid Glove Assets 


‘Without going into the matter tech- 
nically, I’ll simply say that a certain lot of 
machines, originally costing ten thousand 
dollars, was valued the second year at nine 
thousand, the third year at eight thousand, 
and soon. This was on the theory that in 
ten years the machines would be worthless; 
but that didn’t work out. The lot of ma- 
chines in question was scrapped at the end 
of the fourth year, having been superseded 
by a more modern invention. Its value, 
however, as shown in the last inventory, 
was seven thousand dollars. 

“Of course no business man likes to see 
seven thousand dollars thrown out on the 
scrapheap. It’s more agreeable to keep 
this neat little sum in the inventory, espe- 
cially when there is money due the banks 
and other creditors—and stockholders to 
be appeased. So in this case it was decided 
to let the seven-thousand-dollar gasbag 
stand for a while without puncturing; later 
on some convenient way would be found to 
take it out of the inventory. 

“This concern was half gas and my bank 
refused its account. Afterward it dragged 
its weary way through a receivership. A 
lot of its stockholders had been taking the 
figures without an introduction. 

“Now this is exactly the sort of logic 
that ruins men in business. By the time 
they have built up a structure based on 
figures of this sort they find themselves 
hard-pressed for cash; then they go to the 
bank and apply for a loan. 

“Did you ever pour boiling water on akid 
glove? The next time you have an old 
glove you don’t want any more, put it ina 
pan and empty the teakettle on it. You'll 
laugh yourself sick to see it shrink instantly 
to the size of a baby’s hand; but you’ll not 
laugh when the banker pours hot water on 
your assets—unless they’ve been shrunk 
before he gets to them. 

‘Without hesitation I say that my own 
success has come from making a specialty 
of the financial laws that underlie the opera- 
tions of mankind in general. I have helped 
thousands of men to success simply by 
forcing them to face the truth in whatever 
they undertook. I have been a ruthless 
believer in realism down to the minutest 
fraction. When a man faces facts fairly 
and squarely he will take every step with a 
degree of certainty not possible otherwise. 
Just for example: He will go on making 
laundry soap until the pink medicated soap 
is able to walk by itself.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Edward Mott Woolley, The seventh 
will appear in an early issue, 


Is a Deception 
A light-colored, mild-t 
ing wrapper often co 
the strongest Havane 
the rankest domestic ¢ 
bacco. To be sure of 
really mild, harmless 
joyable blend of lig 
Havana and right dome 
tic, ask your dealer for 
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MILD 10c CIGAR - 


Made by STRAITON & STORM, 
Since 1857 


Elementary 


We issue a booklet entitled “O 
Lots.” It outlines the advanta 
of trading in Odd Lots of sto 
and tells how to buy and sell the 


Send for Circular T— “‘Odd Lots.” 


John Muir &( 


SPECIALISTS IN — 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchat 
71 BROADWAY NEW Y' 


Have Your Own Priv 
STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From 
Fire and 


Have your own Garage. Make sure no oneis! a 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $99} 
garagecharge. Save $50to $100 cost of building 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Ga 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on 
Blue prints and simple directions come W 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 fe 
high. Ample room for largest car and 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. 
curely. An artistic structure any owner 
Booklet, with full description and illustrat 
request. - E 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston A 
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tubber and Its Relation 
to Tire Values | 


ZA HE subject of rubber 
as used in automobile 
tires has heretofore 
been a closed book to 
thetireuser. Andsuch 
little informationas has 
been given has not 
created very definite or 
accurate impressions. 


Many believe that 
all rubber comes from 
Para. The fact is Para 
is only one port in the 
vast South American 
rubber zone. 
finest rubber, the world’s standard of 
tomes from the upper Amazon Valley— 
ade being known as Up-River Fine Para. 
ficulties and dangers of gathering this 
‘add greatly to its cost. From the lower 
n Valley are obtained the weaker and 
t grades of Brazilian rubber. 


. The next quality of 
a “ee tne rubber to fine Para comes 
Para from the Island of Ceylon 


and the Federated Malay 
ywhere nearly a million acres have been 
{to rubber culture. 


ta is another source of supply, Mexico 
|, but the rubbers are inferior. 

}yearly output of the world approximates 
tons, a very small part of which is first 
‘Para, although Brazil produces one half 
‘otal supply. 

a spite of all that tire makers have had, 
ll have to say about “Pure Para”—the 
‘t Para rubber is used means little. : 
t—-because of the several kinds or grades 
‘er shipped from South America under 
ide name. One can use a low grade or 
‘Para. Either may be pure. 
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Smooth 
Tread 


fith the one object of road service 
) Cost of materials and workmanship 
|: consideration. It is because of this 
ig standard of efficiency, regardless 
/at Firestone tires are supreme under 
ions, at all seasons, in all climates. 


age service. 


} ior grade of rubber, or an insufficient 
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quantity of rubber in compound, will not 
give road results in ease of riding or mile- 


That’s why Up-River Fine 
Para rubber in largest proportions is used 
in building tires at the Firestone factory. 


Weak, poorly constructed Fabric, made of 
inferior grade cotton, cannot long withstand 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
| Akron, Ohio 


By H. S. Firestone 


Second— because it is not whether Para is 
used — but how it is used—the quantity used, 
that is vital to tire efficiency and service. 


No tire is pure rubber. That is out of the 
question. An al/ rubber tire would not, could 
not, give the service. A compounding of mineral 
substances with the rubber is essential. 


The formulas followed for the different com- 
pounds used in the various sections of the tire 
are what largely govern price and quality. 


The chemist in charge of the laboratory is 
instructed according to the manufacturer’s aims 
and standards. He makes a high grade com- 
pound if quality is the end in view or a poor, 
cheap compound if price is the object. 


Zinc, white lead, etc., are cheaper than rubber. 


Gold Coast, South Cameroon and other African 
rubbers, are cheaper than Para—Plantation rub- 
ber, Coarse Para, Cameta Para and Manicoba 
are cheaper than Up-River Fine Para. 

And the price of all raw 


° 9 
Tire Maker’s rubber is high enough and 


Temptations unsteady enough to be a 
source of constant anxiety. 


The temptation is great. Perhaps the tread 
mixture could stand more compounding, or the 
quantity used for each tire reduced a bit. 


Then there is the side-wall mixture, the grade 
and volume of rubber used for the cushion and 
fabric saturation. All presenting opportunities 
for “economy” (?)—all temptations for the tire 
maker to lower his cost, cheapen his product. 

But there can be no compromise. Quality 
tires must have highest quality and ample quan- 
tity of rubber here, there and everywhere. 

Yet it is not all a matter of ounces and pounds 
or dollars and cents. If this were not true, if 
expense were the only consideration, perhaps 
“ Firestone” tires would have been duplicated. 


] 


purest Para rubber. 


America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers 


the strain of ordinary road service —it can 
never get through the emergency tests. That’s 
why Firestone tires are made of the strong- 
est, most expensive Combed Sea Island Cot- 
ton, accurately and completely filled with 


Skimping in workmanship means skimping 


There is the element of the chemist’s genius 
“ce ” ° . > A 
or know how” to reckon with in tire making. 


In producing the “Fire- 
stone” compounds, results 
were obtained that go be- 
¢ yond commercial values. 
The aim was the most efficient, strongest and 
longest wearing tire possible. Money was no 
object. All the Up-River Fine Para necessary 
was used. The highest grade material in any 
quantity required was employed. 


The Service 
of Science 


The goal being reached, the standard has 
been maintained ever since, regardless of cost. 


So the “ Firestone’ compounds, and therefore 
the “Firestone” tire as a whole, is more than 
high grade in quality and quantity of rubber. This 
is one reason for the leadership of “Firestone” 
tires for 12 years, with never an “off” season. 


Fortunately for car owners and the tire in- 
dustry, the demand for tires has been so great 
that the growing volume of business has offset 
such increases in cost of materials and labor as 
have occurred. The price of rubber is becom- 
ing more steady, too, owing to the influence of 
the large plantations on the world’s market. 


ee More lately the car 
Giving Users owners’ interest has been 
best served by greatly 


The Benefit 
enlarged manufacturing 


capacity and improved facilities generally, making 
even a reduction of price possible. 


The new “Firestone” plant is three times the 
size of the factory occupied only a year ago—yet 
both plants are in full operation, the old used 
exclusively for rims, the new exclusively for 
tires. Concentration counts. 


The Firestone Tire ¢& Rubber Company 
make only tires and rims—the largest organiza- 
tion of this kind in the world. 


Hist Aso Non- 
Tires Skid 


in mileage given. That’s the reason Fire- 
stone factory tests provide for far more than 
average road tests. 


These are reasons why Firestone Tires 
cost a little more to buy but cost much less 
to use. The one supreme quality in all 
standard types for all rims. 
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One Traveling J 
Man’s Record 


In November, 1909, a dry goods sales- 
man undertook to appoint special agents 
to sell The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal in 


small towns and villages. At first he gave 


only spare hours to the work. Later, he 
abandoned the dry goods line in order to 
give his entire time to placing our con- 
tracts. Within seven months he earned 
more than $2300.00 in commissions and 
prizes. In one day he closed four con- 


tracts at a commission of $32.50. 


Last summer we engaged this represent- 
ative to do special work in large cities, for 
which we paid him a salary and a bonus. 
In February, 1912, we brought him into 
our Home Office as an assistant manager. 


Now we have openings on the road for 
several men of initiative, with clean records, 
who are willing to start on a liberal com- 
mission basis and work their way up: We 
prefer men who will work only for us, but 
we will consider applications from those 
who want to take up the work as a side-line. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Roadmen’s Section — Circulation Department 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


As they entered the gates of the Palace 
Park she looked down into Isola. It was 
a beautiful picture as it lay sleeping under 
the moonlight, dotted here and there with 
pretty homes. She had always loved this 
view of the valley—and tomorrow they 
might strew it with the dead, like Birrquay! 

When the king kissed her good night at 
the door of her room she told him that he 
need not stay up late with Jimmy and 
Teddy to plan a campaign. 

“Why not?” he asked her, looking down 
into her clear and untroubled eyes and 
pinching her pallid cheeks to bring the 
color back to them, as he had a joking habit 
of doing. ‘‘You are very much fatigued, 
Bezzanna. I fear the excitement of the 
night has been too much for you. I do 
hope you will have good rest.” 

“T am going to marry the prince,’ ’ she 
told him with a feeling of mild surprise as 
she discovered that she had known this 
all the time. 

When the king returned to the library 
he found old Polecon there with Jimmy and 
Teddy. As young in spirit as any of the 
gallants of Isola, Polecon had enjoyed the 
entire evening’s dissipation, theater, res- 
taurant and all; and now, at three o’clock in 
the morning, after having seen his women- 
folkssafely home, the grandfather of Toopy, 
with a pair of particularly bright eyes in 
his seamed and purpled countenance, was 
ready to finish the night. 

The king shook hands warmly with his 
old friend and sat down by the table, 
looking moodily out at the window, while 
Jimmy resumed his explanation of certain 
plans he had for the invasion. 

Polecon turned to the king presently and 
laid a bony hand upon his arm. 

“You can’t stand the pace like us young 
fellows,” he laughingly bantered. 

“I am worried,” responded the king. 
“Tt is a family matter, and yet, after all, 
it is a matter of state. The Princess 
Bezzanna insists that she is going to marry 
Onalyon.” 

Jimmy felt a painful clutch at his heart 
as if a hot brand had suddenly been placed 
upon it. 

“What did you tell her?” he asked, 
clearing his throat, for a spasmodic contrac- 
tion there had rendered his voice husky. 

“That I forbade it,’ replied the king, 
raising his head and compressing his lips. 

Polecon turned upon him sharply. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Because it is too late. I can allow 
neither the prince’s treason nor the death 
of Birrquay to go unpunished.” 

“Pride and revenge!’’ commented Pole- 
con. ‘‘ Weare face to face with a sacrifice 
now, and it is only a question of choosing. 
Shall you sacrifice your resentment that a 
man has armed himself against you, and 
shall your Cabinet, in whose hands this 
latter matter lies, sacrifice its desire for 
vengeance? Or shall we sacrifice thousands 
of lives?”’ 

The king was silent. He was struggling 
with himself and his responsibilities. 

“One life would do it!”’ declared Teddy 
savagely. ‘If I could only lay hands on 
Onalyon 4 

Jimmy, who was very quiet, stopped him 
with the barest trace of a touch. 

‘You, a human being like your subjects 
even though a king, are responsible for 
their welfare, their happiness and their 
right to live,’ went on Polecon. ‘‘If there 
is any justice in the great apparent chain 
of accidents which we call human events 
you are permitted to be ruler over a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand fellow human 
beings because you are more wise, more 
powerful, more just, more kind and more 
above the ignoble passions. You have no 
right to the purely personal emotions of 
pride and revenge when these are weighed 
against the happiness of your people. You 
have the solution to our threatened national 
disaster in your own hands. If the princess 
will marry Onalyon let her do so.” 

2 “‘T fear him on the throne,” persisted the 

ing. 
“Our friend Jimmy has answered that 
objection for us,’’ responded Polecon. 
“We will pull Onalyon’s teeth before he 
assumes the reins of government—if that 
time ever comes—by giving the people a 
constitution with which they may protect 
themselves. I have read the document 
Jimmy drew up and think it marvelous for 
its wisdom, its justice and its safety. I 


would have urged its adoption before this, 
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a soap with the rea/ 
odor of violets? 
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Every time you wash with 
“this sample cake, you will 
“enjoy its fresh fragrance. 
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Violet Glycerine Soap 
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except that we are safer in your judgment 
than in the protection of any mechanical 
system.” 

The king was deeply touched by the beau- 
tiful and sincere compliment and expressed 
his gratitude with becoming humility. 

“There is one other objection,”’ he pres- 
ently stated, aware that he was urging the 
one which was the strongest with him. 
“The princess does not love Onalyon.” 

“Suppose she does not?’’ demanded 
Polecon. ‘‘It is the sacrifice of one woman 
as weighed against the sacrifice of a nation. 
It should be her privilege to make that 
sacrifice. She is the crown princess.” 

The king in his distraction turned sud- 
ay to the adviser who had never failed 
nim. 

“Jimmy, what is your opinion?” he 
asked. 

“T positively refuse to advise you in the 
matter,’ replied Jimmy, trying to conceal 
the fact that his teeth were set and that 
his jaws worked stiffly. 

“Why ——” The king, watching Jim- 
my’s countenance, broke off abruptly and 
a look of mingled pain and fear came 
into his own eyes. ‘What is this plan of 
action you were discussing when I came 
in?”’ he wanted to know. 

The morning was well advanced, and 
they were deep in the discussion of a long- 
since-perfected but concealed device of 
Jimmy’s, which had appalled them all by 
its destructiveness, when the door opened 
and the princess came in. She was straight 
and slender, dressed in the white robe of 
Isola; her wide eyes burned like coals of 
fire-and there were deep, dark circles under 
them; her face was waxlike in its pallor. 

“Why, Bezzanna!” cried the king, rising 
to meet her; then he stopped, aghast at 
the change the night had wrought in her. 

“You have been up all night!” she pro- 
tested, and her voice, low, but steady and 
musical, had in it a strange new note of 
sweetness which brought the tears to the 
eyes of the king—and to Jimmy’s. 

“We have been discussing strategy,” 
Polecon told her, eying her keenly. 

“There will be no need of it,’’ she as- 
sured him. ‘There is to be no war, since 
I am to marry the prince.” 

“You shall not!’”’ cried Teddy hotly. 

“T must!” insisted the princess gently. 
“T have already given him my word. I 
have just telephoned him.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MAKING A BUSINESS 
WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his bull’s-eye. The janitor, the men that 
sell you your shoes, that put up your pre- 
scriptions, that hand you your mail, that 
take you down in the elevators, that wait on 
you, serve you—every single one of these 
men has got more in him worth diggin’ for 
than all the books in Christendom; and any 
woman that’s got a human-nature instinct 
and goes at it right can get at these men’s 
stories and their ambitions better than a 
man can. A man naturally opens up to 
a woman—like he did as a little shaver 
to his mother; it’s a cinch for a woman.” 

“And if everybody finds out that it’s 
better to study men than books, where will 
your business be?”’ 

“Don’t you think you could stop ’em 
going to books for their know-how—the 
average run!” he retorted quickly. “The 
population generally will always get it that 
way—it’s easier. They’ll set over a situa- 
tion that’s fairly screechin’ for an intelli- 
gent hand to handle it, offerin’ all kinds of 
rewards, with their eyes glued on some book 
that will tell them how to succeed.” 

He paused in his whittling and looked up 
at me, for his head had been bent closely 
in a near-sighted way over his ruler. ‘‘To 
come down close to home again,’ he said, 
“all during that Binks’ great closing act 
goin’ on right here in this office, played out 
plain before every one’s eyes, who knew 
anything unusual was goin’ on? William 
was one that did, as I’ve told you; and 
I’m not sure there wasn’t one other”; he 
squinted hard atme. ‘‘But the other fifty- 
eight employees were dead to the world 
through it all, and they don’t know yet what 
happened. And that’s about the propor- 
tion; it’s the fifty-eight that we’ll always 
sell books to—the fifty-eights everywhere.” 

“But, Mr. Bittner,’ I protested, “‘it is 
unreasonable to condemn books altogether. 
Many things must be learned from books.” 
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Phe Remington Cubs 
demonstrate the only 
bottom ejecting Pump Gun 


Bottom Ejection—empty shells are thrown down- 
ward—smoke and gases must go the same way, too— 
insuring uninterrupted sight—rapid pointing always. 


Solid Breech—Hammerless—perfectly balanced— 
a straight strong sweep of beauty from stock to muzzle. 


Three Safety Devices—accidental discharge im- 
possible. 


Simple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel 
does it—carrying, cleaning, interchange of barrels 
made easy — your fingers are your only tools. 


For trap or field work the fastest natural pointer. 


Your dealer has one. Look it over 


today. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic - 
Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway New York City 


Wear Your Heels Straight 


No rundown heels with Heelstrates inside 
your shoes. Especially necessary for high 


=) Print Your Own 


oa 
od Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press §5. 
s Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
F printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


PATENT Send Sketch or Model for 


FREE SEARCH 
Books, Advice, Searches, and 


Big List of Inventions Wanted FREE 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


heel shoes — Fit all sizes. Satisfaction or 
money back. Pair Postpaid 25 cents. 


Without A. ASCHENBACH, 195 Elmwood Ave.,E. Orange, N. J. 177i¢/ 


50 CAINS CARDS $1 
Hand copper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 
Fashionable wedding invitations and announcements, die-stamped 


stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. eae free, 
Charles H, Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada, 


That Protect and Pay 


Pay yourself dividends of 
satisfaction by investing $500 in a 


qd 


Packard —style FF. Every Packard 


owner is a Packard booster. ‘Terms 
and catalogue BB from The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana—or 
from better dealers everywhere. 
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Photography 
cuith the 
bother 

left out. 


No. 14 Pocket 


KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 


Snap, 


it is fully extended and in focus. Snap, the picture is made. 


Snap, and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, accurate shutter; day- 


light loading, of course. 
grain leather. 
exposures. 

Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00. 


Kodaks, $%.00 to $12.00. 
free at your dealers or by mail. 


Pictures 24%4 x 4 inches, 


Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
Kodak quality in every detail. 


Loads for twelve 
Price $12,00, 


Brownie Cameras, they work like 


All are fully described in the Kodak catalogue 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., Te Kodak Gity. 


New Business 


Quick profits. Nocanvassing. Work all or 
spare time—traveling or at home. 


MANDEL 
Post Card Machine 


Unlimited field. 


Photos Direct on Post Cards 
—No Plates—No Films 
One minute post cards. One 
minute profits. ‘* Mandel’’ 
machine takes, finishes and 
delivers 3 originul photo post cards a minute RIGHT ON 
THE SPOT. In the country, on the streets, at picnics, 
carnivals, fairs, the one minute post card man makes big 
money. $26 buys a complete outfit. Sales from post cards 
shipped with outfit practically return money invested. 
Simple instructions enable you to begin work immediately. 
Write today for BOOKLET FREE. Learn more about 

this wonderful 6-pound portable post card gallery. 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


243 Ferrotype Bldg. Dept. 243, Public Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. a a New York, N.Y. 


AVOID AUTO ACCIDENTS 


With the Toledo Rear Sight 
AUTOMOBILE MIRROR 


Best and cheapest auto insurance—saves prop- 
erty and life. Adjusts to wind shield —shows 
approach of cars, vehicles, fire engines, run-a- 
ways, etc. Saves eating other fellow’s dust. You 
can’t be passed without knowingit. Driver sees 
all around car. Can back up clearing any ob- 
stacle without turning head. Saves cost in rear 
lamps alone in short time; adds style and tone 
to your car. Substantial and durable. Imported 
French Plate Mirror. Guaranteed not to jarloose 
r work down on shield. Price in either 
nickel or brass, express prepaid $5. 

yw) Send check, or cash at our risk, 
> Order now while you’re think- 
mm, ing of it. We 
& ship same 

<j day order 
is received. 


THE ADJUSTABLE 
MIRROR CO. 


TOLEDO, 0. 


gy & f 
For sale in all reputable toy stores. 
BING’S PLUSH WALKING ANIMALS 
No springs to get out of order. They simply walk 
when led by the leash. Genuine if with trade mark. Go, 
see and get it, or write to John Bing, 381 4th Ave., New York 
City, and he will see that you are supplied. 
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KEOVAS LABOURS LOST. 


Postage 
per vol. 3c 


Printed from the Cambridge Text with Prefaces, 
Notes and Glossaries by Prof. Gollancz. A handsome 
and scholarly edition in the most convenient form for 
Library, Class, Reading Circle or Pocket. Clean type, 
fine hand-made paper, numbered lines. Vols. measure 
4 x 54 inches and are printed in two colors, 


Best Edition for Graduation Gifts 


See it at your bookseller’s or send for circular to 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23rd St., New York 
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‘Men and books,” he said, rising. ‘“‘But 
take it from me—never waste time on a 
book when there’s a man handy.” And he 
sidled to his desk and began opening the 
heavy mail that had just been delivered. 

Bittner was not in the office much more 
than he had been formerly, remaining 
merely long enough to open the mail; but 
he knew everything that went on and he 
required results. He had a genius for 
picking people to do his work, people who 
could do the particular task but were not 
rounded individuals, not capable of organ- 
izing their own lives, putting their abilities 
to work for themselves. 

“No man,” Bittner once said to me, ‘‘is 
goin’ round daffy over an idea unless there’s 
somethin’ to it. I don’t care about well- 
known writers; I want the fellow that hasn’t 
had a chance to try out his idea. It’s al- 
ways worth lookin’ at; he may have seen 
somethin’ comin’ and caught it first.” 

In the same spirit he haunted attics and 
dens of inventors. Every once in a while he 
brought to light some neat little office con- 
trivance, something he could manufacture 
inexpensively and use as a comeback. He 
was always hunting for comebacks; and I 
am ashamed to say that I was slow to 
understand why. In a business like ours 
I found out it costs too much to get a 
customer—by advertising and letters—to 
make it pay if there is to be just one sale. 
Therefore, new offers are constantly made, 
new attractions thrust under his nose. He 
buys one set of our books, and in the 
set of books goes a description of a more 
recent set. He buys this, and with the 
filling of this order go descriptions of filing 
cabinets, automatic inkwells, stainless pen- 
holders, unbreakable lead pencils, perfec- 
tion erasers, and so on. It amused me to 
see that Mr. Bittner would not be bothered 
with any of these contrivances on his own 
desk, but insisted that I be well supplied. 
He wanted to try them out. 

The books for the desk were published 
the first of September, and without taking 
time to draw breath we started on other 
books. A new volume was planned to take 
the place of each of those we were now 
selling, books supplied in special bindings 
by other publishers. The plan was grad- 
ually to substitute our own for these others 
that we had so highly advertised. We had 
praised up the old books to such an extent 
in advertisements and circulars that it 
wouldn’t do to drop them all at once; also 
there was a great deal of printed matter in 
the house to be used up. New plans had to 
be made for advertising, new circulars and 
booklets written, new catalogues laid out, 
all preparatory to getting out our own 
publications. In all this I was the chief 
executer, Bittner’s brain the inspiration. 


How Women are Handicapped 


I was at my desk early and late and the 
days flew by; the work was absorbingly 
interesting. When I came to a hard place 
where I had no idea what to do or say, 
I would put on my hat and coat and go out 
and make a call on some business house 
where there was reason to expect an idea 
to be afloat. In planning the literature on 
filing systems I called at a large office- 
supplies house and asked to see their 
systems. I called as a purchaser and 
listened closely as the salesman explained 
each feature. I asked questions, discussed 
the matter in detail and returned to our 
office with new light on the subject. Sel- 
dom did I use the salesman’s ideas, but 
the talk, the discussion with experts, would 
give me new insight into the matter. 
I began to appreciate what a man’s club 
means to him, what an advantage he has 
in mixing with other business men, in 
breathing another business atmosphere; 
and I appreciated also how handicapped 
are the cleverest of business women. They 
have no access to this living stream of 
up-to-dateness; they have little chance to 
be more than good machines. I had to get, 
by pretending to be a customer, what any 
average man can get at lunch, at his club, 
anywhere and everywhere among men. 

I never said to Bittner: ‘‘Give me an 
argument for this advertisement.”’ I would 
merely remark, as I got up to go out: ‘‘I’m 
going in search of an argument.”’ Some- 
times he would stop me and give me an 
argument he had on tap; other times he 
merely nodded his head in approval. 
Many times I didn’t go to a salesman of 
that particular book or device about which 
I was troubled, but to some small side- 
street store, where I would find an un- 
crowded corner and an idle clerk. As he 


June & 


sold me paper, mucilage or magazin 
get him to talking, and the first 
I knew I’d have an idea. He woul 
something that suggested to me the 
man’s problem, and that would give 
cue to an argument. 

The rest of the office went on as t 
Miss Krog still went handsomely and 
lessly about giving out work and tal 
up; William watched over the cut 
cared for the supplies; the typists 
hundred now—clicked madly away 
the air in the place was worse eyen 
formerly. The office was as dusty, the 
as grimy, the atmosphere as gray, th 
niture as shabby; but I never suffers 
moment of boredom. I saw the bu 
growing, growing, growing. [still he 
some of the correspondence and kney 
people were delighted everywhere wi 
new books. Confidence was ineréasin 
firm was coming rapidly to stand for 
ern enterprise} all the world over. B 
offices were opened in all the large 
andin Canada, New Zealand and Jap 
books were translated into Spa 
French. It all seemed to me amaz 
after all, what had we given the: 
it should return to us such libera 
And then I remembered the fo; 
founded on various kinds of food. 
After all, wasn’t our gift of some me 
compared with these edibles? Was 
something to be the business acew 
to give again to the people that 
been drawn from them—wine fro: 
freed of its dregs? 


The Surprise of My Life 


My salary was twenty-five dollarsa 
I had never asked for a raise or me 
the matter of money; in fact, I consi 
that I was getting a salary comm 
with my work. I had been so inte 
the game as almost to have forgo 
own private enterprise in comin 
city—to make money. Now sud 
my third year was winding up 
months I blinked hard, came to, y 
opened my eyes wide, and adm 
myself that I was getting very 
out of this enterprise that I had k 
expand. It didn’t occur to 
Mr. Bittner for a larger salary; 
I always took it for granted tha 
do what he wanted to do, and asking 
have little effect. 

And so, as the gnats of restle 
tormented me more and more, | 
abstracted, and as of old my mi 
filled with day dreams. There m 
future for me now that I knew 
about business—a future beyond 
five dollars a week. I had given 
time to learning this business a 
generally gives to law or m 
should begin to practice what I had 

“There’s one good paragraph 
man,” Bittner had said. “@ 
paragraph, then let the man go. 

Had I got the whole paragraph | 
Bittner? I believed I had; and I hac 
ideas of my own that I wanted © 
have a chance. I would take a vac 
then—then I’d see. 

One evening in September these d 
were flitting about in my head in pes 
swarms. As the other employees 
closing their desks and coverin 
machines for the day I sat on, my hi 
my hands, thinking. ; 

I didn’t realize that all the girls hai 
till Mr. Bittner spoke; then I glan¢ 
and saw that we were alone. 

“‘Tomorrow’s your third anniver 
he said, looking up from his desk. “ 
wanta get some little papers fixed u 
sort of anniversary present. 
, ‘‘Here’s some figures that bite 
went on, putting before me a page th 
bookkeeper had prepared. ‘You ¢ 
over it carefully; but you can seé 
glance that we’re pulling down five 
the dough we did with Binks. — 
make over to you a third int 
continued, cutting the edge of . 
into fringes with a caution and an 
ness that caused him to squint up. 
and lean close over the job. * 
owns a little stock—we three, that 
And I’m just askin’ one thing 0 . 
you’re to be my partner, and tl 
that you promise to be permanent 
man —stick!”’ . » 

“But, Mr. Bittner, this is too kind 

“Tt ain’t; it’s business.” , 


Editor’s Note— This is the last of four’ 
byAnne Shannon Monroe, relating the exp 
of a woman in the business world. ; 
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lore than 10,000 enthusiastic owners 
of the 1912 


nd it all that a motor car should be 


More than ten thousand completely contented and enthusiastic 1912 Cadillac owners— 
more than ten thousand people with no disposition or desire to own any other 
car— doesn’t that present an impressive picture to your mind? 


People are accustomed to say that the man who buys a low-priced car will some day 
own a better one—but the man who buys a Cadillac stops there—whether he 
has owned a car of higher or lower price. 


A great majority of Cadillac owners are amply able to pay more money —why is it 
they are not tempted to do so? 


Because the Cadillac owner finds his car all that a motor car should be —finds that it 
renders service which money could not better. 


Some characteristics of the universal 
satisfaction of Cadillac owners 


ac owners begin with a dependable electrical system that |The Cadillac owner knows before he buys his car that he could 


tomatically cranks and lights the car—features exclusive not, at any price, surpass the efficiency of the engine. Is it 
(the Cadillac. They check over everything that the surprising, therefore, that when this prior knowledge is 
idillac is and does—and find nothing in which they would exemplified in daily service, no other engine tempts him? 


_for improvement. 
| P You have no doubt heard of Cadillac engines in use for as long 


‘tample: the excellence of the Cadillac engine is actually as ten years without developing a deficiency. 
omatic in the engineerin orld. i te : : . 
e] a ae Aw ia i of Spice om Hap accep Ue AOE With the copper jacketed cylinders, the Cadillac owner finds 
ae area ota phen Ae rai Owe ay Sein & fe the water circulating space so uniform that with the eth- 
ae... path ae i 8 cient Cadillac system of radiation the cause of overheating 
? Babe Ss is eliminated. 

han thirty-five thousand four-cylinder Cadillac engines have, 

Vege: , : ei: The accurate fit of cylinders, pistons and rings again demon- 
advance, established the unimpeachable reliability of the f hi A fed a 
‘tor which the 1912 owner finds in his car. He knows that strates its far-reaching. influence on the efficiency of the 
eta fe at ot cer ite from the! citefil Cadillac system of lubrication—a system that eliminates the 
fl Ee stly ean a “built-up” and ‘‘individual-part”? *‘smoke nuisance’” and permits many an owner to run his 


: ; car for a year or more without even removing a spark plug. 
istruction; and his expectations are not disappointed. y Re TS 


: g gs 
oreo iy iideiand-piston measirement—reduced Carburetor, clutch, transmission, steering mechanism, springs, 
brakes and control, drive and axles—space does not pérmit 
he minutest accuracy known to the manufacturer of motor 
of our discussing them all—but each and every one of them 
3—have advertised that phase of Cadillac construction in : : 
Beet Corners of the world reaches that high Cadillac standard of performance which 
; permits no higher standard. 


And in that last sentence you have a glimpse of the true source 
of Cadillac contentment and enthusiasm—the Cadillac makes 
its own standard in every part and phase and function that 
goes to make a motor car what it should be. 


The Cadillac does not aspire to an ideal set by someone else — 
it makes its own ideals and raises them higher and higher. 


The Cadillac does not strive after the achievements of other 
plants—it is a school and a model in and unto itself. 


TOURING CAR $1800 
Models: Four passenger Phaeton $1800, four passenger Torpedo $1900, two passenger 


rae SL isis cea incite Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Greater 
Efficiency 


can hire 


F speed fascinates 
you—the speed 
that never errs from 
clean-cut, perfect 
typing—byallmeans 
use the Royal. 

Its ease of action, 
its responsiveness, its surprising 
versatility, make it perform won- 
ders at the finger tips; it is the 
machine of effortless efficiency. 


All the final touches of type- 
writer improvement are found 
at their best in the new Model 5, 
the latest and greatest example 
of typewriter engineering. It has 
the Two Color Ribbon, Tabu- 
lator, Back Spacer, Tilting 
Paper Table, Hinged Paper 
Fingers—in fact,every desirable 
feature found in the whole range 
oftypewriter construction, many 
of them exclusively Royal! 


Read it. 


Price 


$75 


We 


Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 
most skillful workmen money 


That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriter, 
regardless of price. 
“ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


This Guarantee Tag is 
attached to every Royal. 
It makes good 
because the Royal is the 


Best Built Type- 
writer in theWorld 


The book gives live facts on how to judge a typewriter. Get it, free. Read the 
Z Royal Guarantee, That’s the basis on which our branch near you stands ready 
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every close decision and succeeded in win- 
ning about three-quarters of them; he raged 
at the merest semblance of an error; snarled 
at every delay, flaying friend and foe alike 
with bitter irony—and generally acted as 
the pivot of his team’s attack and defense. 
It was Parkins who figured at the live end 
of the Titans’ most timely double plays. 
His bat started four out of every five of 
their batting rallies. As Donavan after- 
ward expressed it: ‘‘He was the original 
incubator of the forlorn hope!” 

The Western clubs started on their final 
invasion and the homestretch had at last 
been reached. The fans’ emotions rose 
to the boiling point. As for the Titans, 
keyed up to the highest tension, they talked, 
ate and dreamed baseball and _ baseball 
pennants, the strain of the race showing 
unmistakably in their appearance and 
manner. Parkins alone seemed unchanged 
when off the diamond, consumed three 
huge meals a day, slept undisturbed and 
otherwise comported himself as usual. 

The coming series of three games be- 
tween the Busters and the Titans was the 
all-absorbing topic. The sporting pages 
bristled with facts and figures relative to 
the respective merits of the contestants. 
Young men and old men gravely specu- 
lated upon its probable outcome. As a 
topic worthy of the deepest consideration 
and discussion, it very nearly disrupted 
the city’s messenger service. On only one 
point of the question did all agree—the 
series would definitely decide the ownership 
of the pennant. 

The Busters arrived on the scene of the 
approaching conflict early Friday morning. 
Immediately they were enveloped in a 
cloud of those bent on discovering any 
new advantage or inferiority in the ranks 
of the enemy—representatives of the press 
seeking to satisfy the public’s curiosity, or 
representatives of the public who either 
did not believe what they read or whose 
curiosity was so great that mere print 
could not satisfy it. 

Stanch to the last, the noon editions 
fairly overflowed with the latest and most 
ominous rumors, denials of old ones re- 
ported in the morning issues, derisive ac- 
counts of the four ticket-scalpers who had 
been arrested—and a passing jab at the 
police about the four hundred others who 
had not; intricate calculations on the 
crowd’s probable magnitude; statements 
by every notable in the city who had felt 
the need of a little free advertisement; and 
other alleged news. Among columns of such 
vagaries one concluding paragraph stood 
forth, a lucid exception. It said: 


Thus, the opposing teams seem about evenly 
matched, with perhaps a shade of advantage in the 
Titans’ infield. As to the pitching selections, Harri- 
son, the ever dependable, is McFarlan’s one best bet 
on the rubber. If One-two-three can twirl this after- 
noon and again on Monday the Titans have a grand 
chance to win the series. Ike Thornley, the Buster 
warhorse, will probably start the game for them today, 
with McBride, their new fifteen-thousand-dollar 
speculation, as a dark horse. 


Harrison did pitch on that Friday, and 
when Parkins hit into the bleachers in the 
tenth inning the lanky twirler was credited 
with his twenty-eighth victory of the 
season; but on the following afternoon 
calamity fell heavily upon McFarlan’s 
warriors, who, though supporting Riley 
brilliantly in the field, went down to hu- 
miliation and a 3-0 shutout at the hands 
of the youthful McBride, a very real dark 
horse indeed. The slim Buster recruit 
more than justified his purchase price in 
that one game. Untiring and unshaken, 
even in the face of Parkins’ infamous din, 
he sped his sharp, puzzling curves over 
the plate from half a dozen different angles; 
the Titans swung and sweated for nine 
innings and made two scratch hits. 

A consultation was held in the dressing 
room of the conquered after that game. 

“What was the matter with you wooden 
Indians, I want to know?” stormed 
MeFarlan. ‘‘ You batted like a bunch with 
the hookworm!”’ fe 

“Great cats, Mac!” remonstrated Wil- 
cox, who shared with Parkins the doubtful 
honor of having made a hit. ‘‘That kid is 
the all-wool fabric—his curve is a wonder!”’ 

“That’s right, Bob! He had so much 
on the ball it looked like an Arctic ex- 
plorer,’” said Parkins, contributing his 
modest supplement. ‘‘He’s just like I 
would be if I was a slab-artist!’’ 


“Say, kid, sometimes you almos' 
me laugh,” Riley sneered. 

“Oh, back into your stall, old } 
was the soothing reply. “Don’t g 
about being licked. I thought yc 
irrigated slants were better than 
today.” 

“Say, cut that Dutch-comedian 
gle, you fellows!”” McFarlan inte 
sharply. ‘‘Let’s get down to fact 
Suppose McBride works again on M 
One-two-three here can hold th 
right; but we’ve got to have runs 
and the ball has to be hit out of the 
once in a while to get ’em.” 

All over the great city these sam 
tions were being discussed. Would 
be able to pitch again on Monday? 
he was, what would the Titans d 
it? So far as known, there was 
person confident of the answer 
query; that person was Arthur Per 
Parkins. 1 

“T’ve got over thirty-six hours t 
something—and you can get y 
down now that I will. I’m the una} 
edition on that subject! Why, w 
through with him Monday, that 
thousand-dollar luxury will feel s 
he’ll bust his head trying to 
the tables. I can hear him no 
for a one-way ticket back to hi 
buckwheat !”’ 

Thus the shortstop had volubly 
his opinion to a reporter, who had 
confided it to a quarter of a million; 
of his paper’s Sunday issue. Pa 
not picked his man in vain. ; 

Monday came, and by nine o’ele 
of the greatest crowds that 
wedged and crammed itself into 
was already beginning to arriy 
deciding encounter. There had n 
vacant place on the stands for ovel 
when, prompt to the minute, the 
in-chief announced: ‘‘The batterie 
for the Busters, McBride and Mas 
the Titans, Harrison and Donavar 

This choice had been general 
pated; but until it was actually 
the fans had to allow for that el 
chance so characteristic of the gr 
tional game and which has done s 
to popularize it. ; 

“Now, boys, go on out there ai 
into them!’”? McFarlan urged ent 
tically as his men prepared to take 
“We haven’t had as good a era 
the old flag in four years; don’t let 
get away. That youngster had the 
sign on us Saturday, but he hasn’t 
today but a near-reputation and 
sized bundle of brass. One go 
and he’ll go up so high he'll 
feeble coming down! Rip ’em 

“Just sit tight and leave that 
to me, Bob!”’ reassured Parkins. 

That game was a historical é 
will be recalled for many years by fa 
could not tell you offhand whether W 
is a place or a new drink.' Before it 
three people had fainted from inte 
citement, and from the same cau 
thousand others were unable to speal 
a whisper for a week. ee 

Contrary to McFarlan’s asserti 
Busters’ pitcher had lost none of h 
He fairly spattered his famous 
round the hapless batters, absolut 
fusing to get it in their grooves; | 
so far as the efficient Mr. McBride: 
concerned, that venerable batting 
tution had never existed. He was: 
and self-possessed as on Saturday, é 
the same elaborate wind-up with - 
on base—a state of vacancy that W 
much in evidence—and occasion: 
ploying a return strike with spe 
effect, as several Titans learned t 
sorrow and chagrin. ; 

As for Harrison, though hit har¢ 
oftener than his youthful oppone 
veteran pitcher’s’steady nerve and 
perfect control, together with his s 
support, saved the Titans in many 
and kept their game unsullied. | 

Parkins was never seen to better 
tage than in this veritable fog of 
baseball. It was the largest and 
preciative audience before w. 
ever performed, and he was not one 
such a chance to escape alive. 
out in the fourth, he had hit a slo 
to third and beaten the throw by 
step. The speedy Titan had then 
his opponents into a nervous 
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thousands of his admirers into a high fever 
by proceeding to steal second and third. 
Clinton had accumulated two strikes during 
this bold operation; and, with a Titan on 
third for the first time since the opening 
game, McBride produced a curve which 
the outfielder failed to negotiate by many 
inches, to Parkins’ vociferous disgust. 
Again, in the sixth, the shortstop had won 
the acclaim of friend and foe by a wonder- 
ful running backhand pick-up. This play, 
occurring with a Buster on third, had 
saved a run—and a run meant the game. 

Thus Parkins shared the particular hon- 
ors of the day with the opposing twirlers, 
and in brief lulls the sporting writers con- 
ceived new phrases with which to decorate 
their tributes to this trio of stars. 

The ninth inning was played, leaving both 
sides still scoreless. The tenth duplicated 
it, with the scoreboard operator commen- 
cing to worry about his supply of noughts. 

In the eleventh, with one out, Gurnsey, 
the Busters’ second baseman, drove a 
scorching two-bagger to right. It was the 
first extra-base hit of the game, and even 
the newest fan recognized it as significant 
of “doin’s.” The next batter hit sharply 
to the right of Wilcox, who made a fine 
stop and threw to first, seeing that Gurnsey 
could not be headed off. 

“Come on now, old kid—only one left!’ 
Parkins encouraged. ‘‘Here’s something 
easy! Tie a can on this somnambulist!” 

He was right. Mason, the man at bat, 
was easy, for the best he could produce was 
a short fly toward left field, that barely 
went out of the diamond. 

“This little bird is all mine!”’ called the 
shortstop, backing out of the infield to get 
under the ball, his gloved hand raised in 
a heroic pose which he considered highly 
effective. 

And then —— 

It may have been mere careless over- 
confidence—a partisan stone or tuft of 
grass, or even the hand of Fate; however, 
as he took a last backward step, the feet 
of Arthur Pemberton Parkins, the “‘horse- 
shoe kid,” the ‘‘unabridged edition,” and 
rated the best shortstop in his league, be- 
came entangled, and that star of the first 
magnitude suddenly, and to his own intense 
surprise, sat down—the ball falling to earth 
untouched! 

He was up in an instant and had re- 
covered the straying sphere—but the dam- 
age was done; Gurnsey had scored, and 
the splendid throw with which Parkins 
caught the gleeful Mason off first base for 
the third out was entirely lost on the mad- 
dened, derisive mob that shook steel and 
concrete in its great agitation. 

The Titans’ fallen star walked to the 
bench with an expression on his face that 
had never been seen there before. It was 
utter amazement—amazement at himself 
and his luck. For the first time in his life 
his doctrine had failed him completely, 
and at a time when he least expected it. 
Parkins’ expression was that of one who has 
fired an unloaded gun or been kicked by a 
dead mule. 

His teammates’ greeting was like a 
breath from a suddenly opened furnace 
door. 

“You big stiff!” 

“You wooden-legged boob! 
graceful, you are!” 

“‘T always knew you were a quitter, you 
clubfooted gorilla!” snarled Riley. 

By a supreme effort Parkins ignored this 
onslaught, but he could restrain himself 
no longer when McFarlan asked with all 
the scornful sarcasm for which he was 
famous at such times: “‘ Parkins, I thought 
you were afflicted with a chronic swelled 
head, but I guess the swelling has gone to 
your feet! If you were so crippled up and 
feeble that you couldn’t stand why didn’t 
you say so? I’d have provided a rolling 
chair for you, and a boy to fan you!” 

“Well, I’ve won enough games for you, 
haven’t I? I guess I can lose one once in a 
while if I want to!’’ sneered Parkins. 

It was a most unfortunate declaration, 
spoken on the spur of a very inopportune 
moment. Riley’s prophecy seemed about 
to come true, but the situation was too 
grave for even that arch-cynic to appreciate 
it. 

McFarlan stood, pale with anger. 

“So he threw the game on purpose, did 
you?” he inquired in a tone which his men 
seldom heard, but always respected. ‘‘ You 
thought you were so nearly the whole show 
that you could do as you pleased with our 
chances—that, since you had put the club 
where it was, it was a toy of yours to be 
encouraged or wrecked at your will? Well, 
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” 


now ——” The manager laughed harshly. 
““No—now is not the time!” he continued. 
“‘We'll settle this later—you and I. You 
ought to be suspended right here, but I’m 
not going to doit. No; I’m going to let 
you go out there and take your turn at bat. 
I’ll give you another chance to show thirty 
thousand people how you’ve laid down on 
us, like the conceited quitter you are!” 

On the Busters’ bench an equally seri- 
ous but less heated conversation had taken 
place as that sturdy team prepared to take 
the field. 

“Only three more now! Hustle it as 
much as you can—and save the young- 
ster’s arm,” their manager instructed 
Mason as that wielder of mask and mitt 
fastened on his protector. ‘Nineteen 
scoreless innings in three days against a 
bunch like the Titans is some record, but 
it’s taken a heavy toll!” 

“You bet it has!”’ agreed the catcher, 
nodding toward McBride. ‘‘And he’s had 
to use his curve too much. It’s enough to 
put crape on a steel wing!” 

“Well, use it as little as possible and 
sneak a strike over whenever you get the 
chance,’’ admonished the Busters’ leader. 
“‘He’s got to last out!” 

Lane was at bat and he received a base 
on balls. With the victory that meant a 
pennant and a chance at the World’s Series 
only three outs away, McBride seemed to 
become overanxious. Wilcox was retired 
on a high foul, which Mason gathered in 
against the grandstand. 

Parkins’ appearance at the plate was the 
signal for a scattering of hoots and.other 
pleasantries implying disgust and derision. 
A large majority of the vast throng, how- 
ever, recalling the shortstop’s previous 
deeds in that and many other games, 
merely received him in oppressive silence. 
The idol had been shattered, but hismemory 
still lingered! 

The Busters’ greeting was not so generous. 

“This is him! This is the free and open- 
handed giver!” shrieked the infield. ‘‘ Look 
out for his feet, Jimmy, old fox; they’re 
friends of ours!” 

Parkins smiled and waited abstractedly 
while a strike and a ball were called on him. 

“So you’re the unabridged edition of 
‘How to Dig Up Something to Beat ’em 
With’—huh?”’ Mason inquired ironically. 
“The only thing you’ve dug up is a little 
sod out there. Say, what was that trick 
anyhow? It sure got past me!” 

The next offering was another ball. 

It was not customary for even so great 
a verbal performer as Parkins to talk while 
at bat, and the Busters’ catcher received 
a surprise when the shortstop replied: 

“Be patient, old fellow! I’m still sport- 
ing my little shovel—and I might dig it 
up yet.” 

“‘T’ve got both eyes on you, little fresh- 
every-hour; but I guess some nice green 
grass will about be your limit,’’ chuckled 
Mason as he carelessly returned the ball to 
McBride who was awaiting it with equal 
unconcern. Parkins observed this posing 
and barely stifled an expression of triumph. 

On their bench the Titans had been 
breathing imprecations. 

“What’s got into that young mutt to- 
day?’’ Donavan queried wrathfully. “‘Talk- 
ing at bat is one of the few things he hasn’t 

one.” 

“Huh! His fool head has swelled and 
swelled till it just had to bust wide open!”’ 
sneered Riley. ‘‘ Next thing they’ll sneak 
another strike over on him and have him 
in a hole!” 


And that was exactly what the Buster | 


battery intended, and tried to do. The 
theory and practice of the return strike, 
however, rely on the fact that the batter 
does not expect it. Parkins was not only 
expecting it—he was actually depending 
on that very method of procedure, for he 
knew that such a delivery would be straight 
and swift, and not the curve he and his 
teammates had found so difficult. 

As the ball, returning from the catcher, 
touched McBride’s hands, he turned 
swiftly and pitched it without preliminary; 
but it did not speed past a disconcerted 
batter, tricked by the conversational 
Mason. As quick as the twirler, Parkins 
had set himself for the pitch. It came— 
a high fast ball over the inside corner; and, 
stepping out, the Titans’ shortstop hit it 
with that easy, powerful swing for which 
he had become feared and famous. And 
the ball soared far over the head of the left- 
fielder and into those same distant bleachers 
where his final and deciding hit in the 
opening game of that series, and fourteen 
others, had already gone that season. 


Look for na 
in shoe 


Tender? 


bY ~The Florsheim Flexsole, a 
#¥ flexible, specially designed s 
* for tender and aching 
# gives the protection of an 
dinary sole; hard paven 
and cobble stones will 


bother you. No breaking 


a cushion. 


If you have foot troubles ask you 
#3 man about The Florsheim Flexsole 
ah us your order and we will have it fi 
4 our nearest dealer. 


Price $6.00 
Most “Florsheim” Styles $ 


Write for illustrated loose leaf bookle 
taining 25 of the leading styles —it's 


The Florsheim Shoe Comy 


571 Adams Street Chicago, U 


Springfield’? or 
mobile tire stanc 
same quality o 
compound, tl 
tire-making ex] 
and the same 
\ manufacture, th 
for sixteen yeal 
the Kelly-Spr 
solid vehicle tire 
of its kind. — 


KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Phi 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
ton, Seattle, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio, 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
Appel & Burwell Rubber & Tire Co., 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Cot 


for the Knockdown Frame of this 
Only 23-foot motor beat, including full- 
patterns and illustrated instructions 
$25 speed 914 to 14 miles an hour—12 D 
Here's the boat season at hand—get 
started at once. Write for Free Boat Book, 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
8406 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 


y. 
TH 


Select, Home-like, Econom 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two pet 
Write for descriptive booklet G with nne 


TRADE MARK 


TIRENEW 


“Makes tires look new 
and last longer” 
IRENEW is a scientific pre- 
servative of automobile tires— 


iquid unvulcanized rubber com- 
und made of pure para gum. 


Protects Tires from 


Water, Oil and Light 


Pires, in service, quickly become a mass of 

through which moisture enters, causing 
inner fabric to rot. Tirenew will flow into 
se cuts, waterproof the exposed fabric, 
went decay, and increase the life of the tires. 


Mirenew will also give the whole car a well- 
omed appearance. 


nsist upon getting Tirenew. Avoid imi- 
ions that contain injurious ingredients. 
new hias received the endorsement of au- 
jobile tire manufacturers. 


fade in two shades— White and Tire Gray. 
‘ 


a Send us $1.00 


and your dealer’s name 
and we will send youa 
trial can of Tirenew 
(enough for 12 tires), 
prepaid or through your 
dealer. Canadian or- 
ders $1.25. 

Our booklet ‘‘Tire Care’’ 
sent FREE to motorists 
upon application. 


Dealers 


who are not 
stocked up with 
Tirenew are los- 
ing business every 
day. Go to your 
jobber, or write 
for price list f.o.b. 
any trade center, 


Manufactured 
only by 


NATIONAL 
RUBBER CO. 
4402 Papin St. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


‘actical Bungalows 
dof the old fashioned cottage with its steep roof, closed 
4, small porch, high windows and square, box-like 
‘=build an artistic, modern bungalow designed for pure 
*t and the saving of steps for the housewife. 

‘ om his attractive 6 room home is one of 
the 153 shown in our 2 Big Practical 


Bungalow 
Books. 


tC 


ate new bungalow books has 100 pages, 200 illustra- 
i exterior and interior views, elevations, floor plans, 
€ costs, descriptions, valuable hints, etc. 

+**A’’ shows 70 homes costing $2250 and up. 

1 “B’’ shows 83 homes costing from $1000 to $2250. 
te architect's blue print plans of anv home only 
£ WRITE TODAY. Send 50c for either book or 
* both—postpaid. 

) ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
135 G. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


Have You a Baby? 


mothers think that adding sugar to milk is modi- 
t. To really modify milk so that it may be made 
> for your baby’s tender digestion, you should use 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


_ The Correct Milk Modifier 
t Il actually break up the hard, tough curds and make 
: ike the milk nature furnishes for babies. 
e's Food has been the standby of doctors for nearly 
its. 

‘ge trial package, free, for your druggist’s name. 


LE’S FOOD CO., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


REAL MONEY SAVERS 
Entirely different from the 
} ordinary waterproof collar in 
style and appearance, You can’t 
tell them from linen. Collars 25c— 
YY Cullis 50c. Atdealers—Style Book Free. 
The Arlington Co. 
Established 1883. 725 Brosdway, N.Y. 


res and Profits in Bee Keeping 
art, the work, how to make it pay, told in 


é Culture’’— six months trial subscription 
k On Bees and supply catalog sent on request. 


-| 1. ROOT CO. Box 270, Medina, Ohio 
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THE SATURDAY 


The stands sprang into animation as if 
convulsed by some mighty explosion, the 
roar of applause growing louder and louder 
until it boomed across the great field and 
out into the city for many blocks, as thou- 
sands realized that almost certain defeat 
was averted and the game over—and won! 
Then, casting hats, coats and care to the 
winds, the monster throng commenced to 
surge toward the diamond. 

Lane sped round the bases until slowed 
up by a jubilant coacher. Many yards 
behind him Parkins trotted leisurely, re- 
lieving himself of some sarcastic gem as 
he passed each astounded Buster infielder. 
McBride stood aghast, gazing at the spot 
where the ball and his victory had last 
been seen together. Between bases the 
shortstop addressed his remarks to him. 

“Oh, you fifteen-thousand-dollar kid!’ 
he jeered. ‘‘ You’ve got a wild and woolly 
curve, but me for your straight ball every 
day in the year! . . I knew you had a 
good one, but you were too modest to show 
it; so I had to kid it out of you! I’m the 
creamy little kidder, lam! . . . Back 
to the pastures with that speed strike! 
You sure had your nerve with you to try 
that trick on me! Why,I could take a 
time-exposure of you doing it!”’ 

Then Parkins crossed the plate and was 
ingulfed in a great eddy of the howling mob 
of delirious men and boys. They hoisted 
him on willing shoulders and began a tri- 
umphal procession over the course he had 
just completed. The air was fairly clouded 
with flying articles of apparel. They 
slapped him on the back, they wrung his 
hands and hoarsely promised him innumer- 
able automobiles, houses and other gifts 
of lesser degree but greater probability. 

His cap gone the way of many another 
souvenir, his shirt all but reduced to shreds, 
Parkins entered the Titans’ dressing room. 

“Well, I’ve been in the hands of my 
friends!’”’ he announced. ‘‘And they didn’t 
all let go of me at the same time.” 

The Titans replied with an uproarious 
enthusiasm they had never before accorded 
their shortstop. Forgotten were the 
months of systematic torture; forgotten 
was his blunder, though it had occurred 
less than a quarter of an hour before; they 
remembered only that final hit as they had 
seen it vanish into those bleachers. 

“Oh, you maneater!”’ 

“Oh, you friend of the people!” 

“To pull off a stunt like that, with the 
park full of cops! You ought to get ninety 
days!” laughed Harrison from the rub- 
down table where the club’s trainer was 
massaging his arm. 

“‘Ninety days?” queried Wilcox as he 
pumped the shortstop’s much-abused 
hand. ‘‘ You mean three years!” 

“And to think none of us caught on till 
they commenced to haul away the killed 
and wounded!”’ mourned Donavan. 

“Well, we turned a few of Mr. McBride’s 
tricks for him anyhow—what?”’ Parkins 
inquired with a ninety-degree grin. 

Then, as he triumphantly scanned the 
room, he caught sight of McFarlan for the 
first time. His manner changed abruptly; 
he seemed to assume an older expression 
as, with the look of one who has suddenly 
been reminded of a last uncompleted task, 
he walked over to the manager, his hand 
extended. And there, in the moment of his 
greatest triumph and probably for the first 
time in his life, Arthur Pemberton Parkins 
proved that even tact and diplomacy were 
included among his attainments. 

“Bob, I guess we were both pretty well 
up in the air out there. I know I spoke like 
a peevish kid,’”’ he said frankly; “but I 
think I’ve shown that it wasn’t meant just 
the way it sounded. We understand each 
other—don’t we?” 

McFarlan stared at his star for a minute 
in surprised silence, trying in vain to look 
grave. Then he laughed and shook hands. 

“Sure we do, Art!’’ he exclaimed. ‘All 
the way down to the ground!” 

“Say, I’ll take my hat off to that young- 
ster. He never starts anything that he 
ean’t finish!’’ Donavan chuckled. 

“Yes,” agreed Riley, wrenching at a 
shoelace, ‘“‘and he’s got nerve enough to 
start anything he happens to think of! 
Why, I’ll bet he’d ask Congress for a sub- 
treasury if somebody’d suggest it to him!”’ 

“And he’d about get away with it too!” 

Riley glanced across the dressing room 
to where Parkins was indulging one of 
his heart’s earliest desires by slapping his 
leader on the back, and the spitball expert 
grinned in spite of himself. 

“Get away with it!” he echoed. ‘‘ Why, 
Larry, that kid could do it sound asleep!” 
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You have a right to know | | 
how thewheatin ® % 


your flour “jag | 


affects 


meal 


You should insist on know- 
ing, just as you insist on 
knowing that your milk is 
pure, that your butter is sweet 
and rich, that your eggs are 
strictly fresh. For not all flour 
is made from the best bread- 


making wheat. 


OCCIDENT Flour is made en- 
tirely from the Hard Glutinous 
Spring Wheat of North Dakota 


—the strongest, most nutritious 


bread wheat in the world. 


The 


7 Coste More 
—W orth It 


Eight of the OCCIDENT Flour 
Mills with their eighty Grain Eleva- 
tors are located in the midst of the 
wonderful North Dakota wheat 
farms and we get First Choice of 
this famous wheat for OCCIDENT 
Flour. 


Guaranteed A : 


‘OCCIDENT quality never varies. 
The bread is always whiter, lighter, 
tastier and more nutritious than 
any other. It stays sweet and moist 
longer. And OCCIDENT goes 
further than any other flour. You 
can make more bread to the sack. 
It costs a little more than ordinary 
flour but it is the most economical 
in your baking. 


In Every Sack Is Our Written Money-Back Guarantee 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Better Baking.” 
Every housewife should read it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


eMiimirnt 
= SPUR RES FELE PLIES, 


UL 


by lining it with 

clothes. rg 
tailor to ironout. 

f ways ready to 

or studding. The 
how to do it. 
ture—saves you 

it for you. Manufactured by 


Neat in appear- 

Clothes come out of a MO-EX closet 
Think what this 
wear. 
instructions on the 

Costs but $2 to $3 
many dollars—lasts 
EUGENE CARRAINE 


Should have at least one closet made 
ance and a perfect 

the same way they go in. There are no 

means! Your 

MO-EX is easily 

back of the sheet of 

to line a closet like 

for years—made in sheets 32x40 inches. Dep't 

Established 1889 


MOTH PROOF aac 
protection to your LAL. oe 

- ] wrinkles for the 

d clothes are al- 

tacked to the plaster 

MO-EX tell you 

that shown in pic- 

stores carry MO-EX in stock or they can easily get 

1618-20-22 Mifflin St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 


A mechanical wizard perfected 
this remarkable typewriter with 
the use of only 250 parts. Other 
machines have 1700 to 3700. This 
sensational simplicity of the Bennett 
Typewriter enables us to sell it, brand 
new, at the unheard-of price of $18. It 
couldn’t be better made or more durable. 
It is built in the famous Elliott-Fisher 
Billing Machine Factory and sold on a 
money-back-unless-satisfied guaranty. 


The $18 Bennett 


Does the Work of High-Priced Type- 
writers—and is portable. 


Everv desirable improvement is found on the Bennett Port- 
able$18 Typewriter. Visible writing, standard keyboard, 
reversible ribbon, etc. It is the one really portable type- 
writer. Weighs only 76 oz. Slipsinto grip or pocket like 
abook, Easily carried for use at business, home or trips. 


: giving full description 
Write for Catalog of this remarkable 
little typewriter and proof of how it pleases. Over 
26,000 in every day use. //rite for catalog today. 


C. K. BENNETT 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
366 Broadwav ; 
New York g# 


Foreign 
Address: 
75 
Cannon 
St. 
London, 
Ce 
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This is the tire which stands to- 
day as Tiredom’s king. 

A tire which is now in its 13th 
year. But ten of those years were 
spent in silent obscurity, 
tire was being perfected. 


while the 


Then suddenly this new type be- 
came the sensation. Users told 
others about it, and the others told 
others. The fame of this tire spread 
like wildfire. 

In the past two years the de- 
mand for this tire has increased by 


500 per cent. 


Now 1,100,000 have gone into 
use. Now, witha capacity of 3,800 
tires: daily, we run night and day, 
with three shifts of men, to keep 
anywhere near up with the calls 
for this tire. 


Reason No. 1 
Finality in Tires 


One reason lies in the perfect 
construction. 


We built a testing machine, 
where four tires at a time are con- 
stantly worn out under all road 
conditions. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO | 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Out 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


There we tested some 200 fabrics, 
some 40 formulas for treads. 
There we compared every method 
and material, and compared rival 
tires with our own. 


There, by metered mileage, we 
proved beyond question how best to 
build a tire. By ceaseless selection 
we brought them close to finality. 


Reason No. 2 
Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we invented this way to 
end rim-cutting. 

We made a tire which doesn’t 
hook to the rim flanges. So your 
removable flanges can be set to 
curve outward, not inward as with 
old-type tires. 


The tire when wholly or partly 


He Who Gives Mos 


Will Get Most 


That’s the sole reason why No-Rim- C 
tires outsell all other tires. 


That’s why the sales have trebled in t 


past 12 months. 


That’s why these tires are used today ¢ 
some 200,000 cars. 


Just because we gave so much that av 
age tire bills have been greatly reduc 
And men have found it out. | 


The Tire That Became the King 


deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made impossible. 


We did this by making an un- 
stretchable tire base—by vulcaniz- 
ing into the tire base six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. 


And this method—controlled by 
our patents—forms the one prac- 
tical way to make a tire of this 
type. 

Statistics show that avoidance of 
rim-cutting saves 23 per cent of the 
ruin to tires. 


Reason No. 3 
10% Oversize 


Then we made these tires —No- 
Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over 
the rated size, to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 


AKRON, OHIO 


No- Rial Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


That means 10 per cent” 
air—10 per cent added car 
capacity. And that, with the; 
age car, adds 25 per cent to. 
tire mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut and oversiz 
armies of motorists, have cut 
bills materially. 


Reason No. 4 


842% Profit 


Our multiplied sales, pli 
modern equipment, gradually 
the cost of production. Then 
pared our profits down to the m 
mum, to give you the utmost: 
could give for the money. 


Last year our profit on No-R 
Cut tires averaged 8% per ceé 
Below that, in tire making, 
maker can go. 


For all these reasons, 200, 
motorists have come to No-R 
Cut tires. And you will join th 
when you know the facts. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 y: 
of tire making — is filled with facts 
should know. Ask us to mail it to | 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Buy a single pair 


. 
TO CONVINCE YOURSELF 


Soft, shapely and stylish enough for the 
most particular. Firm, durable and so service- 
able as to be preferred by the economical. 


SILK—LISLE—COTTON 


ALL SIZES —FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


ear con- 
ins a specific 


uarantee of Wear = 
4 


Then when you have need of hosiery, buy Everwear by the box and get a specific guarantee of 
service—softest for those with tender feet—most durable for those who are hard on their hosiery. 


WOMEN’S 


50c pair 
$1.00 box 3 pair | $3.00 box 6 pair 


CHILDREN’S 
35c pair 50c pair 
Sizes 5 to 742 Sizes 8 to 11 
$1.00 box 3 pair | $1.50 box 3 pair 


CHILDREN’S 
25c pair 35c pair 
Sizes 5 to 712 Sizes 8 to 11 
$1.00 box 4 pair | $1.00 box 3 pair 


WOMEN’S 
35c pair 


GAUZE, LIGHT 
AND MEDIUM 
WEIGHT 
SILK LISLE 


PURE THREAD SILK — Men’s, 50c pair, $1.50 box 3 pair. Women’s, 75c pair, $2.25 box 3 pair 


Most of the stores sell Everwear—in the red box. If yours don’t 
we’ll send what you want, charge prepaid, on receipt of price. 


oo MMe 


CANATUAN TTC 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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ROX FORD 


“THE UNDERWEAR THAT WON'T STICK’ 
You and. every 


other man who 
wants to enjoy positive 
underwear comfort this 


summer should go to the nearest 
Roxford dealer and buy an outfit of 
Roxford Knitted Summer Under- 
wear. 

Roxford is the finest of good old- 
fashioned balbriggan made in the 
modern styles for Men and Boys. 


As you know, balbriggan is 
used by more people, ten times 
over, than all the other underwear 
fabrics put together. 


Nothing else ever invented is 
so elastic—so soft and comfort- 
able to the skin—so durable. 


Ri 
Me ar es ee t 


| To get balbriggan at its finest 
he ae and best you must insist on Rox- 
< ford Knitted Summer Underwear. 


And especially if you want the 
up-to-date comfort-styles—full, gen- 
erous models—class and distinction 
in the way the garments are made 


and finished. 
Here are the Roxford Styles for Men 

and Boys: 

Long-sleeve Shirts Ankle-length Drawers 

Short-sleeve Shirts Knee-length’ Drawers | 
Copyright 1908, By Roxford Knitting Company Sleeveless Shirts Short-stout Drawers Copyright 1911, By Roxford Knitting Compan . 

Pa (no buttons) Long-slim Drawers 
Ribbed and Flat Union Suits 


it t 


Roxford sells at 50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment 


Don’t be misled by novelties or fads. Don’t accept the first underwear that is shown you in the first store you — 
come to. Look for the Roxford Dealer—the reliable haberdasher or department store that displays Roxford Underwear. | 
It's a matter of getting full value for your money—and a summer of such comfort as you'll never know until you wear 


Roxford Knitted Summer Underwear. Write us for the little Roxford Book. 


ROXFORD KNITTING COMPANY, Dept #, Philadelphia 
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Mornings 
Serve With Berries 


In June—the strawberry month—try mix- 
ing these Puffed Grains with berries. 


These honeycombed grains taste like 
toasted nuts, and form a delightful blend. 


Don’t serve them merely with sugar and 
cream, as you do the year around. 


Other Summer Uses 


In the finest restaurants Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are used to 
garnish ice cream, 

They are used like nut meats in 
frosting cake. 

They are ideal crisps for serving 
in soup. 


Girls use them in candy making. 
Boys eat them like peanuts when 
at play. 

From morning till midnight — 
in a dozen ways—users find uses 
for Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 


Shot From Guns 
Blasted by Steam Explosion 


These curious foods are due to a 
curious process. 

We select perfect grains, then seal 
them up in mammoth bronze-steel 
guns. 

The guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
That’s where the grains get the 
nut-like taste. 

The moisture in the grains turns 


Puffed Rice . . 


——— oo 


‘The Qu 


to steam in that heat, and creates 
a tremendous pressure. 

Then the guns are unsealed and 
the steam explodes. The millions 
of granules are literally blasted to 
pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. Yet the coats 
are unbroken. The kernels are 
shaped as they grew. 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Evenings 
Serve With Milk 


These grains are crisper than crackers— 
four times as porous as bread. 


Each grain consists of a myriad cells, each 
bounded by thin, toasted walls. 


Airy, flaky, whole-grain wafers—wonder- 
ful morsels to serve in milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s 
Delightful, Scientific Foods 


One mustn’t forget that Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are not mere 
cereal dainties. 

They have another advantage 
over all other cereals. They are 
fully twice as digestible as wheat 
or rice ever was made before. 

The granules are blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can instantly act. It 
begins before the grains reach the 
stomach. 

That is why these foods are 


prescribed by physicians when the 
stomach can’t stand a tax. 

That’s why one may eat them at 
any hour— between meals or at 
bedtime — withott ill result. 

That is why train workers eat 
them for luncheons. 

Prof. Anderson invented this pro- 
cess to make whole grains wholly 
digestible, as never was done before. 
Their deliciousness was merely an 
accident. 


1,000,000 Dishes Daily 


Among all the cereal foods ever 
invented nothing compares with 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

Never were cereals so nut-like— 
never so melting, so flaky, yet 
crisp. 

Countless users know this. And 
they consume a million dishes daily. 


Puffed Wheat . 


Sole Makers— Chicago 


We invite you to join them— 
now on the verge of summer. For 
this is the acme of hot weather food. 

Morning, noon and night — be- 
tween meals and bedtime—the folks 
in your home will want Puffed 
Wheat and Rice. 

Tell your grocer to get some now. 


10c 


Except in Extreme West 


aker Qalts Ompany 
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Philadelphia 
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NCE upon a time nearly six hundred years 

ago—about 1344, to be more explicit— His 
Gracious Majesty, King Edward III, guest 
of honor at the grand annual ball of the 
L. Plantagenet Association, paused while 
i with the beautiful Countess of Salisbury and, stooping, picked up from the 
i lady’s garter! It was a ribbon of dark blue, edged with yellow—a slender, 
y thing with buckle and pendant cunningly wrought of gold. 
2 countess gasped, blushed, grabbed hysterically at her left knee, then giggled! 
beautiful women giggle! A smile ran around the ballroom; the smile became 
‘7 
oni soit qui mal y pense!”” His Majesty reproved sharply. 
W one may translate that a dozen ways: ‘Evil to him who evil thinks,’ or 
ie be upon him who thinks ill of it.” Anyway, those gay young blades who had 
joning their French with the idea of assisting Edward III to the throne of France 
ered suddenly that there was nothing amusing in the incident, and ribald 
er died on their lips. For, be it understood, in those days it wasn’t healthy to 
unless the king laughed first. 

iding gravely, His Majesty placed the garter round his own leg—the left—just 

the knee, and the dance went on to the end. Then: 

y—my garter, please?” stammered the countess in charming confusion. 

shall return a pair of them, my dear countess—a pair done in gold,’ His Majesty 
gallantly. ‘“‘Perchance there may be a jewel or so in the royal strong-box with 

toadorn them. You will honor me by accepting them.” 

‘countess curtseyed to the floor. 


romantically enough, was born Britain’s highest order of chivalry, the Order of — 


rter. Its insignia is a slender ribbon of dark blue edged with yellow and overlaid 
tields of gold, upon each of which is the motto: “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense!” Its 
it represents Saint George, armored, on a white horse, poking a large spear down 
milion throat of a green dragon with a barbed tail. Ten thousand men have 
Pat. 

+ what Queen Philippa, Edward’s consort, had to say about it when her husband 
ed before her wearing another woman’s garter, or how the Countess of Salisbury 
+d for the remainder of the evening, doesn’t appear. These, together with other 
ding details, are lost in 
its of antiquity. 

‘many years a lady’s 
jay among the precious 


n. It differed from the 
‘known insignia of the 
fof the Garter only in 
arent extreme age and 
‘act that diamonds and 
vere set alternately in 
| Shields of gold over- 
eribbon. This was one 
[two original garters 
1) the Countess of Salis- 
His Majesty, Edward 
Something like a 
‘ce the garter vanished. 
(sly it had been stolen. 


tis the one immutable 
'7 we poor humans 

It is unchanging as 
\teness of snow, or the 
i of roses, or the blush 
€xsertdawn. Its object 
'\ter—alas, it often 
out love itself is an 
ul. That was as true ten 
dpeans ago asitis now, 
it will be ten thou- 
‘ans hence. So, per- 
+) € delver into emotions 
U2 trite in his exposi- 
‘Twas only a whim of 
ber goddess who spins 
ads of our lives that 
triteness the affair 
ut to recount. One 
‘at times if there may 
grinning countenance 
Fate’s tragic mask! 


**7 Say I’m in Love. 


Jacques wtrellle 


TELUS TRATED B 


You Don't Seem a Bit Excited About it. 


In this instance it appears that the goddess acted 
deliberately. She had an afternoon off from her 
spinning and amused herself by entangling two 
threads of destiny—a white one and a black 
one. The white one was that of S. Keats Gaunt, 
poet, esthete and heir to millions; and the black one was that of the Hawk, gentleman 
adventurer, master crook and all-round expert in the legerdemain of theft. The result of 
her caprice must have amazed even the goddess in all her infinite solemnity. 

In the beginning genius unbound—I am referring specifically to that rising young 
maker of verses, S. Keats Gaunt, familiarly Skeets—had pierced the empyrean and in 
that starry vault found the Ideal; and had shot flaming, love-tipped javelins of poesy 
with so sure an aim that, wounded and fainting, that Ideal had fallen into his arms 
and nestled there smiling. 

In time, the holy fire of passion burst into iambics and odes and epics and things; 
following which we have the spectacle of a dreamy-eyed, long-haired young man going 
to his millionaire coal-baron father and stating the case. 

The interview took place in his father’s office, and at its peroration, consisting of two 
peans shamelessly snitched from Shakspere, John Gaunt swung round in his swivel 
chair and stared at his son scowlingly. There were a lot of things about this son of his 
that he didn’t like; sometimes he caught himself wondering if anybody did like them! 
Some fathers are like that. 

“And who, may I ask,” he queried with exaggerated courtesy—‘‘who is the lady 
you have chosen to honor with so marked an—er—er He was never good at 
pretty speeches. 

“Helen Hamilton,’’ replied the poet. 

“Helen Hamilton?” John Gaunt rose from his seat with a roar and his big fists were 
clenched. “Helen Blazes!’’ And he sat down again. 

“Hamilton,” Skeets corrected mildly. 

“What in ! You can’t ! Was ever aman ! Why, in the name Yer 
John Gaunt spluttered on into sheer incoherency. There were simply no words to fit it, 
that was all. Finally, with an effort: ‘‘You can’t mean that snippy, red-headed little 
turned-up-nosed daughter of—of Brokaw Hamilton?” 

“YT mean the most beautiful woman God ever made”—and the poet’s soul was 
swimming in his eyes—‘‘ Helen Hamilton, daughter of Brokaw Hamilton.” 

John Gaunt’s face blazed 
like a rising sun; the veins in 
his thick neck swelled. 

“No!””—the voice of an 
angered lion. 

“Why not?” Skeets wanted 
to know. ‘Her family is as 
good as our own—better; her 
father has as many millions as 
you have, perhaps more; her 
social position ——”’ 

“No!” John Gaunt barked 
again thunderously. ‘No! 
No!! No!!!” 

The young man arose and 
stood unemotionally pulling on 
a pair of pale lavender gloves. 
He was not surprised at the 
objection; he had rather ex- 
pected it because of an old feud 
between his father and Brokaw 
Hamilton. 

“I’m sorry you feel that 
way about it,’”” he remarked. 

“Now look here, Sammy; if 
you ” 

‘““Not Sammy, please, 
father.” 

“Samuel, then,’ and the 
belligerent voice suddenly 
softened to a pleading whine. 
“Now look here, Samuel, I’ve 
always been a kind and indul- 
gent father to you, haven’t 1?” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“T’ve let you wear your hair 
long like that and haven’t said 
a word, have I?” 

SIN OSs | 

“And I didn’t object at all 
when you began parting your 
name in the middle, did I?” 

SNOg 


ANY 
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“T’ve even called you Keats when I remembered, 
haven’t I?” 

Skeets conceded the point. 

“And when nobody would accept your poetry didn’t 
I buy you a magazine to print it in?” 

“Yes.” A deep sigh, and the poet dreamily brushed the 
long forelock away from his eyes. ‘‘ After all posterity——’”’ 

““And haven’t you been printing all you could write?” 
John Gaunt went on hastily—he knew that speech about 
posterity. “‘Now do be reasonable. Run along and play 
with your magazine. Cut out the gab about this snippy, 
red-headed little 

‘‘Pardon me!” and for an instant the poet’s eyes forgot 
to be poetic. They glittered. 

“This—this absurd idea about Miss Hamilton,’ his 
father amended. 

“What’s your objection to her?” 

““T don’t like her father.” 

“Tt’s not her father I want to marry.” 

“T don’t care who it is you want to marry,” John Gaunt 
raged suddenly. ‘“‘If he, she or it is named Hamilton 
I object. Do you understand? That’s all.” 

“That is your irrevocable answer?” 

Sess? 

Skeets strolled out of the office. The following day the 
price of coal went up. John Gaunt had to take it out on 
somebody, so he put the skids under the consumer, and fell 
to wondering hazily whether he could find a feasible scheme 
by which he might strip Brokaw Hamilton of his millions. 
Skeets spent forty-eight hours composing more iambics 
and odes and epics and things, all of them dripping gloom. 
Black wasn’t half black enough as a simile for the 
melancholy that possessed him. 

On the day of that fateful interview Helen Hamilton, 
too, had done the conventional thing—that is, she did it 
as nearly conventionally as she ever did anything. Any- 
way, she went to her father. He happened to be a railroad 
magnate, like and yet unlike the masterful John Gaunt. 
Their points of resemblance were a genius for accumulating 
millions and a hatred, each for the other, which had 
endured stanchly, unfalteringly for a dozen years. Oddly 
enough, Brokaw Hamilton was at the moment engaged 
in working out a plan by which he hoped to apply the 
screws to the Gaunt coal interests. 

He was at a big desk in his study, a curious room littered 
with articles of virtu and rare and elegant bric-a-brac. It 
was an obsession with him, this collecting of quaint 
artistic trifles—anything that happened-to appeal ‘to 
his catholic taste—personal ornaments, pictures, plate, 
jewels. One of the paper-weights on his desk was. the 
mummied foot of an Egyptian princess, and beside-it lay 
a heavy, square-shouldered coin of the time of Nero. Ina 
small glass case beside his pen-rack was an antiquated, 
mangy goose-quill with which, Brokaw Hamilton liked to 
believe, King John had unwillingly signed Magna Charta. 
Three or four cabinets against the wall were filled with 
treasures garnered from the four corners of the world. One 
end of his house was given over to the pictures and larger 
articles of his collection; here in his study he kept the 
smaller and more precious ones. 

The hobby had cost him millions, and he liked to recall 
that he had gouged many of those millions out of John 
Gaunt. Their warfare of a dozen years had been bitter, 
merciless, continuous, with no quarter asked and none 
given. If this new plan he was working on turned out 
as he wished, gad, he’d make John Gaunt squirm! And 
he would celebrate the event by buying that Corot! A 
quarter of a million francs! Dirt-cheap! 

Helen came romping into the study; she was the kind of 
girl who romped. Her vigorous young muscles were wiry 


There Were a Lot of Things About This Son of 
His That He Didn't Like 


and indefatigable; she could follow a golf ball 
for miles and clout it in the eye every clip, or 
play tennis, or ride horseback, or swim, 
or drive a motor car—or repair it, for that 
matter. Altogether an able young citizen 
was Helen, with a self-reliance that was 
inborn. She would have been astonished if 
any one had ever suggested to her that she 
might need help to do a thing. 

“Hello, Pops,’ she greeted irreverently. 
“Are you busy?” 

“Yes, very.” He didn’t look up. 

“T just came in to tell you I’m in love.” 

“Yes, yes,” abstractedly. ‘‘Speak to your 
mother about it.” 

Helen perched herself on an end of the big 
desk as one privileged, and sat there swinging 
one foot. Her nose crinkled charmingly —a 
small nose, saucy, tip-tilted, piquant. 

“T say I’m in love,”’ she repeated aggres- 
sively. “‘You don’t seem a bit excited about 
it. Do pay attention tome!’ She leaned 
over and crumpled up the sheets of scrawly 
figures upon which her father was at work. 
“Do you hear? I’m in love!” 

Brokaw Hamilton was used to this petty 
tyranny. He reached for the crumpled 
sheets, knowing the effort to be vain, then 
with a sigh dropped back into his chair. 

“In love!” he repeated. ‘‘You? Pooh! 
Pooh! Why, you’re nothing but a child!” 

“T’m twenty-one,” she protested. “A 
childindeed! Why, I’m almost an old maid!” 

Her father’s thoughts were: far away. 
There were hundreds of thousands of tons 
of Gaunt coal to be hauled every year. If 
he could get away with this and keep out of the clutches 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, why 

“Well?’”’ Helen demanded imperiously. ‘‘Why don’t 
you ask me who it is?” 

“Who is it?”’ obediently. 

“He’s a poet!” triumphantly. ‘I mean a real poet—a 
regular poet who gets ’em printed.” She unfolded a sheet 
torn from a magazine and smoothed it on her knee. ‘‘ Now 
just listen, please; and remember I am the Hsien of whom 
he speaks: 

“Oh, Helen, thy hair is an aura of gold— 


“Sounds like swearing,” complained her father—‘“‘that 
‘Oh, Helen,’ I mean.”’ 
“Why, Pops! I think it is perfectly heavenly. And 


there’s a whole page of it. It goes on like this: 


“Oh, Helen, thy hair is an aura of gold— 
Oh, Helen! 
Oh,. Helen, thine eyes hold a secret untold— 
Oh, Helen! 
Oh, Helen, thy lips —— 


“Best thing I ever heard,” 
magnate hurriedly. ‘So original too! 
look it over sometime. 


Leave it, and I’ll 
I’m very busy now.”’ 

““Aura of gold!’ Isn’t that perfectly corking, Pops? 
‘Aura of gold!’”’ She detached a strand of her hair and 
inspected it critically by the simple process of looking at it 
cross-eyed. 
it is red—red as a geranium.” 

“Yes, yes,” he assented absently. 
contracted, his thoughts far away again. 

“Wouldn’t it be scrumptious, Pops, to have a poet 
in the family? He could compose odes to our birthdays 
and anniversaries and—and when the cook leaves. And, 
Pops, I’m _ simply 
crazy about him! 
It’s been going on 
for months —the 
poems in the maga- 
zines, I mean, all of 
them dedicated to 
me. Please, may I 
have him?” 

Helen caught her 
father’s face in her 
strong young hands 
and compelled him 
to look at her. 

“What does your 
mother say about 
Lt she asked 
smiling. 

‘“Well, she 
doesn’t seem very 
enthusiastic,’’ 
Helen confessed. 
““Youknow, Pops,” 
she ran onin a gush 
of confidence, ‘‘lots 
of men have made 
lovetomeandthere 
wasn’t one of them 


His eyes were 


He Would Wrench it From the Grasping Greed of New ¥ 


interrupted the railroad _ . 


“But I should have called it red. Why, Pops,’ 


June |. 


I’d have. Why, I couldn’t marry a man whom! 
beat playing golf and tennis and all those thi 
poet! You see he’s different. One doesn’t 
to—to do all that. His soul is above those thi 
would be writing things about me always—o 
poems!’’ 
against the corrugated brow of her father. 
’?em printed too!” 

‘Who,’ her father inquired pr with! a fic 
interest—‘“‘who is this wonderful ‘poet who g 
printéd?”’ 

Helen pursed her Be: and swung a silk-stockin ge( 
violently... 

aT hat’s just it,” ue snide “Mother said when 
you you would go off like a set piece at a Fourth 
celebration.” , 

“T can imagine your mother saying that,” com 
her father sarcastically, ‘‘just as you have express 

“Well, anyway, she said you’d be awfully an 

“Why should I be angry?” he went on ¢ 
“Who is your poet who ‘gets ’em printed’?” 

“You won’t. get mad and bellow?” oi 
~ “Who-is-he?” ree 

“Skeets Gaunt.” 

Brokaw Hamilton sat motionless, resent 
tense instant, then came to his feet with ang 
hands, following which there was a series of 
sions which failed to resolve themselves into wort 
watched him ‘with a pout on bc lips and disap 
in her blue’ eyes. 


“No!” bailed Brokaw Bamiltea. es 
times no! That pale-faced, long-haired, squidgy-s 
shrimp—the son of John Gaunt? No!” 

Helen slid from the desk and enfolded her 
parent in her arms—round, brown arms that 
as soft and yielding as a steel cable. She hel 
he ceased to struggle, her eyes meeting his pleading 
voice tenderly alluring. 

“Please, Pops?” 

“ec No ! ” 

“Pretty please?” 

“e No ! ” 

“Pretty please with kisses on it?” 

“e No ! ” x 

Helen shook her respected father angrily, aS 
shakes a rat—shook him until the parental teeth ra 
after which she released him and strode to the do 
smoldering eyes. There she stopped and stam 
foot majestically. 

“T will have him!” she declared hotly. “I will 
I will! And I think you’re a mean old thing, so th 

Having relieved herself of this rebellious sentil 
went out, banging the door behind her. Shes 
hour scolding her maid. The maid smiled pati 

That which we are forbidden to have is wh 
desire. Had Brokaw Hamilton and John Ga 
wise in the workings of the human heart as 
the railroad and coal businesses respectively, 
have known that parental objection is an infa 
of bringing doubting hearts together. For thi 
happened. 


t 
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y-eight hours’ toil with a rhyming dictionary and 
wurus sufficed to empty Skeets Gaunt’s soul upon 
paper. It was a vast bitterness, and he spread it 
ams and reams; after which, practically enough, 
-a telegram to Helen. It was to this effect: 


“My father objects. SKEETS.” 
answer came immediately: } 

“So does mine. HELEN.” 
our elapsed; another telegram: 

“Tet’s elope. SKEETS.” 
answer: 

“You're on. HELEN,” 


minutes later: 
“Meet me St. Regis for luncheon tomorrow. 


We will arrange details. SKEETS.” 
messenger went back with this: 
“T'll be there. HELEN.” 


said, all this was inevitable, having already hap- 
some thousands of times—inevitable and trite— 
leading up to those incidents which followed the 
angling of the life threads of S. Keats Gaunt, poet, 
» Hawk, gentleman adventurer. 


II 

NG lined his capacious inner man with a couple of 
3 which he had adroitly filched from a kitchen 
under the very eyes of the cook, The Hawk drew 
adbare coat more closely about him and moved 
e road sluggishly as a gorged snake, seeking a spot 
to lay his weary head. It was shortly after ten 
it night, and the bullying wind that came whoop- 
‘om Long Island Sound and bellowed through the 
ew green leaves of the overhanging trees had just 
shill in it to make a night in the open unattractive. 
‘interlacing boughs The Hawk could see, too, 
vamp clouds scudding across the heavens, growing 
arily blacker. After awhile 
Tain; now he must find 
loor place to sleep. 
‘ation of this immediate 
‘brought him to areflective 
t,and he looked back upon 
lylighted road along which 
st come, trying to remem- 
» had passed a barn or a 
ise. Finally shaking his 
/ turned and looked the 
jy, on toward the city 
)7ork, some dozen or more 
}. A couple of hundred 
ad of him an electric light 
dat a bend in the road. 
night be the very place he 
ng, so he trudged on, head 
the wind. 

ays were these for The 
/in, empty, profitless days. 
illy, through the haze of 
zen years, he permitted 
ve luxury of recollection— 
m of the splendid prodi- 
jis early criminal career — 
S summer of roses and 
‘idless? Well, hardly that 
‘ For there had come an 
ptly, one morning when 
+ to find the police of 
l—specifically Detective 
\of the city of New York— 
‘about his ears. That 
"ears ago, he had forsaken the glory that had 
ind vanished into oblivion, with the hounds of 
| Ping at his heels. 
firled finger of Time had written many chapters 
€ book since then—chapters of hardship, all of 
D hot without avail, for that same finger had made 
Hures as well; and finally the hounds had been 
the scent and had returned to their kennels, 
30 now, after men’s memories had lapsed, The 
¥i daring to go back to those scenes of his early 
N-the great, glittering, relentless city of New 
ay heavy toll upon it for all these bootless years. 
*inz was still alive; he would begin there with 
Shed clean linen and a square meal. 

aways of his glory The Hawk had been foremost 
Diession. He had stolen smilingly, audaciously 
“antly, but always with the fine discriminating 
al rtist, disdaining the booty-that fell to the lot of 
a nplace thief. In those days he had specialized 
Other people’s; now he was driven to filehing 
kitchen windows. It pained his esthetic soul. 
») days his home had been a suite in a fashionable 
) rhe was seeking a vacant house and a soft spot 
eof. In the old days, as George Harring- 
he had won and held a position in the social 


life of the metropolis; he had been a member of a dozen 
or more clubs and a welcome guest in many of the city’s 
exclusive homes; now the only place where he could be 
sure of a welcome was in a cell. 

No one realized more acutely than he the disgrace of his 
plunge from the exalted pinnacle George Harrington 
Leigh had once adorned. That bold daring which had 
mystified and tantalized the police of the world and had 
ultimately made him the most widely sought criminal of his 
day, and that superficial polish which had given him the 
outward appearance of a gentleman, had sloughed off with 
the name. By environment The Hawk, nameless now, 
had become a sneaking, cringing creature of darkness, 
startled by an unexpected voice, terrified by a sudden 
footstep. So he had lived for half a dozen years, lived until 
he rebelled at the monotonous squalor of it all. He was 
essentially luxurious by nature; he would chance it all and 
go back to the luxury he craved, wrench it from the 
grasping greed of New York. What had been done once 
could be done again! 

Physically, The Hawk was more perfectly equipped 
now than he had ever been for the parasitic career he 
intended to renew. The rotundity that had come from 
fat living in the George Harrington Leigh days had gone. 
Now he was slender, almost boyish in figure, inconspicu- 
ous of stature, lithe, powerful, sinewy—built like a steel 
bridge. The face beneath the scrubby brown beard was 
still youthful, the hair thick and waving; the lips boasted 
the same old innocent smile, and the eyes were as guileless 
as ever—shallow as water in a pan. Fear of recognition, 
even by Detective Meredith, his nearest, dearest, most 
intimate enemy, had little place in his calculations. Six 
years had passed. In appearance he was no longer the 
man Detective Meredith had known—the ultra-fashionable 
George Harrington Leigh. 

There in the highway The Hawk paused to thank his 
stars that there had never been a photograph of him in 
existence—not even a vagrant snapshot. Once before 
he had thanked his stars for this: at the time of his 


Skeets Spent Forty:Eight Hours Composing More Iambics and Odes and Epics and Things 


disappearance, when a worldwide alarm had been sent 
out for him and there had been no picture—only a 
description. And a convenient description it was, one 
that might be fitted to three men in every ten. 

Introspection was brought to an end abruptly by the 
spluttering of an automobile engine, and the Hawk moved 
to one side out of the road. The car seemed to be just 
round the bend, screened by a green blanket of shrubbery; 
and as he went on he saw its red tail-light skimming off 
toward the glowing, cloud-reflected radiance of the city in 
the distance. Idly enough he noted the number of the 
automobile—1234. Then his attention was attracted by 
a “To Let” sign nailed to a gatepost. Obviously here 
was a vacant house, a place to sleep. 

Glooming up before him, somewhat back from the road, 
he made out dimly the lines of an old mansion set in the 
midst of wind-worried trees. With one quick, furtive look 
about, The Hawk vaulted the low fence and skulked along 
through the shadows toward the house. His catlike eyes 
told him that the front door had been nailed up and that 
all the blinds were closed. Good! He’d get in the back 
way. Somewhere he’d find an unfastened window or an 
insecure lock, and if not there were other ways. 

He laid a hand upon the cross-barred timbers of the back 
door and tried them tentatively. They were loose. He 


pulled and they fell off. He tried the knob. It turned and 
the door opened silently inward. He peered down the 
long, black hall for half a minute, listening; there were only 
the creaking and groaning of the trees overhead. He 
stepped inside and recognized instantly the musty odor of 
an unoccupied house. He closed the door behind him. 

Of the very nature of things, The Hawk was noiseless in 
his movements, noiselessness being a prime requisite in the 
gentle art of thieving; so from the moment he pushed open 
the door until he had passed almost the length of the hall 
there had not been a sound, not so much as the whisper of 
a footfall. His left hand, following the wall, came to an 
open door. He turned into a room and, confident, took 
three or four steps forward, peering about him in the 
blackness. Chilly enough in here, but better than outside 
on a night like this. Anything to 

Suddenly he stopped still, crouching. There, hanging 
in the pall of gloom on a level with his eyes, directly in front 
of him and not more than a dozen feet away, was a single 
luminous point—the glowing end of a cigarette, with a 
tendril of smoke curling upward. The Hawk’s muscles 
flexed, and with his gaze riveted upon the point of light 
he slid a cautious foot backward with the one idea of 
escaping. Surely his entrance had been silent when the 
man smoking that cigarette hadn’t heard him! Another 
cautious foot followed the first—the door was here, some- 
where right behind him—then came a quick, violent crash 
and The Hawk felt himself going over. His head struck 
the wall with a whack, whereupon he was regaled with an 
astonishing astronomical exhibition. 

Further necessity of caution was gone. He scrambled 
to his feet, extricated himself from the chair he had 
stumbled into, and ran blindly, headlong—into the wall. 
The fall had knocked all sense of direction out of him. He 
tried for the door a second time, and again he struck the 
wall. Without further ado he dropped flat on his face. 

“Don’t shoot!’’ he called. 

Now would come a rush of feet, and lights, and excite- 
ment, under cover of which he hoped to escape. He 
waited withindrawn breath. Noth- 
ing happened. Instead came dead 
silence again—a silence that seemed 
to be pressing down upon him as a 
weight. Astonished, he raised his 
head and screwed his neck round 
in anticipation of the worst, what- 
ever it might be. There in front of 
him was still the lighted cigarette, 
motionless as before. The quiet 
was so tense he could hear his 
heart beat. 

Slowly fear gave way to curiosity. 
Why didn’t somebody start some- 
thing? A dead man could have 
heard all that clatter! 

“Well, how about it?” he queried 
of the void. 

There was no answer. An in- 
explicable chill ran down The 
Hawk’s spinal column, and to put 
an end to the eeriness of it he fished 
out a match and struck it, hold- 
ing it far to one side. If anybody 
did shoot he would shoot in the 
direction of the flame. The feeble 
flicker showed him a huge marble 
mantel, and resting upon it a 
lighted cigarette nearly burned out. 
One hasty glance about the room 
assured him he was alone. This 
settled, he glanced again toward 
the cigarette. Lying beside it on 
the mantel was a small package 
wrapped in white paper. He stared at it inquiringly until 
the match scorched his fingers and went out. 

During that next half-minute, still prone upon the floor 
with ears trapped for the slightest sound and eyes strain- 
ing, he watched the cigarette burn down to a stub and 
the light of it vanish, the while he did some thinking. A 
cigarette wouldn’t burn more than eight or ten minutes at 
most, therefore the person who had placed it on the mantel 
had only just gone out as The Hawk had entered—gone 
out of the house certainly, otherwise the clatter of the 
latter’s fall would have brought him back into the room. 
All of which led his thoughts back to the automobile— 
1234. Evidently it had been standing in front of the house 
and the person or persons who had gone away in it had 
left this cigarette and the package. 

The Hawk arose, struck another match and picked up 
the cigarette stub. There might be a lingering whiff in 
it, and in these days of his degradation he was not above 
smoking another man’s\leavings. No, it was too far gone. 
A good cigarette, too, he saw by the gold print on the tip. 
He held up the paper parcel and shook it inquiringly, after 
which he opened it, disclosing an object that he first took 
for a bracelet or a necklace! No! It was a slender 
ribbon of dark blue, edged with yellow and overlaid 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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NYWAY you take him, the 

late Omar Khayyaém was 

a mighty versatile person. 

He certainly was a great one for 

peering into the future and seeing 

things that had not happened yet. 

About half past ten o’clock one 

pleasant morning in the early part 

of the twelfth century he sat down 
and dashed off this: 


are no other than a moving 

row 

Of Magic Shadow-Shapes that come 
and go 

Round with this Sun-Illumined 
Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the 
Show. 


If that was not figuring out the 
moving pictures about eight hun- 
dred years before they had been 
invented I do not want a cent; 
and I only wish it had occurred to 
Omar to turn off a quatrain or two 
on our other national pastime— 
baseball. I do not mean inside 
baseball—not the involuted, intri- 
cate, complicated breed of baseball 
which makes trigonometry seem by 
comparison as simple as tit-tat-to, 
and which the experts are wont to 
elucidate so fully that nobody can 
understand it; but outside baseball—the kind we who pay 
our good two bits for a seat in the grandstand prefer to 
see—the pitcher winding himself up like a dollar watch and 
uncoiling like a busted mainspring; the swish of the flail- 
ing bat; the blithesome crack as second-growth ash kisses 
seasoned leather; the hurtling flight of the dented ball 
through the ambient atmosphere in the general direction 
of Fergus Falls, Minnesota; the dash; the slide; the miscue; 
the balk; the muff; the wild throw; the dropped ball; the 
error; the head-on collision; the noise; the excitement; 
and the universal hope that the umpire chokes before 
night. That is the kind of baseball to which I have 
reference. 

Let others sing of inside baseball—that abstruse mental 
arithmetic of the game which merely requires for the 
proper working out of each problem that all the conditions 
shall be just right, that nobody shall get excited or 
flustered, and that every member of the two teams shall 
be a combination of a lightning calculator, a mind-reader 
and an honor graduate in mathematics; and shall know 
more than President Eliot, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Nietzsche’s Superman, Col. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Mother Shipton would know if they were all rolled into 
one package. I say, let others sing of that topic—as, 
indeed, quite a large number are already doing. I fain 
would sing—with a hey-niddy-noddy or a fol-de-rol-day, 
or whatever is proper to sing with under these circum- 
stances—of baseball such as will cause twenty thousand 
freeborn American citizens to stand up on their own and 
one another’s toes, and eat their new straw hats right 
down to the core, and yell and whoop and pant for some- 
body’s heart’s blood, even as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks. I fain would sing of this and I’ll venture 
that old Omar would have fained, too, if he had only 
thought of it when turning out his Rubaiyat. It’s just the 
sort of a subject to.whick he could have done justice. 


The Iron Duke Plays the Sport 


EING no more than a mere onlooker, as it were, 1 may 

be wrong in what I am now about to venture. It seems 
to me that this inside baseball is a splendid thing to write 
about and a fascinating thing to talk about, and a most 
exhaustive thing to think about and to figure out in 
advance; but it has a way of flying all to flinders when an 
actual emergency comes along. Possibly this is because 
the players themselves, instead of remaining perfectly 
calm and working all the details out in their hands, are 
more or less prone under stress of excitement to behave 
very much like human beings instead of like patent adding 
machines. I seem to recall offhand a number of compara- 
tively recent instances of this lamentable attitude on their 
part. 

There was the historic occasion of a few seasons back, 
when Merkle hit the wallop that was heard round the 
world and then failed to touch second—and so gave to our 
language the new verb intransitive, to merkle, meaning to 
go all the way there and then forget what you went for. 
By all the professed and declared ethics of inside baseball, 
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Know More Than President Eliot, 
Professor Miunsterberg, Nietzsche’s Superman, Colonel Roosevelt and Mother Shipton 


Merkle should have touched second very carefully, mean- 
while holding his brain in both hands and pondering deeply 
in order not to overlook any of the rules. Unfortunately, 
however, Merkle acted very much as anybody would 
be apt to act who had just made the hit that was to win a 
championship and with it a sum mounting far up into the 
thousands for himself and his team. Carried away by the 
joyfulness of the moment, he failed to touch second—and 
there you are! 

As baseball goes, this Merkle affair is ancient history, 
and perhaps I should not be lugging it in here. I can 
remember a couple, at least, of more recent instances. 
There was, for example, the next to the last game of the 
world’s championship series of last October between the 
Athletics and the Giants. The’ game was being played 
on the Polo Grounds in the presence of upward of thirty 
thousand temporarily deranged citizens and citizenesses 
of the city of New York. The ninth inning came and the 
Athletics were leading. This game was all they needed to 
win the series and the pennant and the bigger end of the 
prize money. It looked as if it were all over but the sing- 
ing, as we used to say at prayer meeting; and some of the 
New York faithful were beginning to sing a plaintive swan- 
song, when all of a sudden, like a bolt from a clear sky or a 
bolt from a Republican national convention—which, as 
bolts go, is much the rarer bolt of the two—there came an 
eleventh-hour, last-minute rally; and in half a second the 
revived Giants were whaling the superficial cuticle off the 
ball. Pretty soon they had the score tied. 

The game went into extra innings and the assembled 
audience went into conniption fits. The New Yorks came 
to bat. Larry Doyle got a hit and worked his way round 
to third, where he poised, dancing first on one leg and then 
on the other like a dancing dervish—if that’s the way a 
dancing dervish dances. Merkle—the same Merkle—sent 
a long drive to right field and Mr. Doyle headed for the 
plate. -Mr. Doyle, as a skilled ethnologist might guess 
from a study of his family name, is of Hibernian extrac- 
tion, and at this moment he was undoubtedly filled with 
feelings such as an Englishman conceals and an Irishman 
exhibits. Wall-eyed as a buck rabbit, he whizzed down the 
stretch like a stone from a sling. Thirty-odd thousands of 
his admiring friends and sincere well-wishers stood up on 
their seats and with one voice begged him to think of home 
and come to it, which he accordingly did while the ball was 
being relayed in by frantic Philadelphians; and his man- 
ager, the inscrutable and imperturbable McGraw, just 
to show that no excitement could shake his everlasting 
calm, stood on his chin and ate all the grass off the coaching 
line. 

And so Mr. Doyle came home, part of the way on his 
winged feet and the rest of the way upon his talented 
stomach, sliding. Now the system of inside baseball, as 
carefully worked out and fully elucidated, required that he 
should accurately measure the distance with his eye and 
approach the plate on an exact line, diverging neither 
to the right nor to the left. Did Mr. Doyle do this? Mr. 
Doyle did not. On the contrary, Mr. Doyle, though a 
seasoned veteran of the big league and a base-runner of 
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ner on third and a Brooklyn runner on second-! 


June 


parts, did what was high 
under such cireumsta 
hurled himself headlong, s 
blindly, madly, in the gen 
tion of the square mosa 
rubber which was his goz 
hurtled not across it, bu 
He missed it by a matter 
ormore. From a pointn 
yards away, in the pre 
sixty of us were lookin; 
him and we all sawit; ¢ 
ther proof of the fact we 
there was the broad, sec 
in the torn-up turf to 
path he had taken. 

Did anybody in all 1 
multitude pause at this 
to inquire whether or no 
scientific baseball? I 
state that nobody did. 7 
said afterward he had sg 
he waited for a protest to 
but the frenzied Phi 
players had not notice 
being, after all, only 
though it might have be 
convince some of those) 
bets that New York | 
the series of that fact. 


interested person a 
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notice it, and he ran 
to Connie Mack, the m 
the Philadelphia team, with the tidings, eviden 
hope and belief that this lean and beak-nosed 
of big league ball would protest the result. D 
the coldly scientific principles of higher baseha 
what the Philadelphia manager should have di 
cially where so much of prestige and cash was 
but it is recorded that Connie Mack, or Mr 
McGillicuddy, which is his name if you unr 
film, gazed sourly upon the informant. 
“He beat the ball to the plate, anyway, 
he asked. ‘“‘There was no chance to touch him 
there, even if what you say is true? All righ 
won’t protest; and if any of my boys mak 
I think [’ll kill him first and fire him afterwa 
This showed Iron Duke Cornelius McGillic 
Connie Mack, in case you should prefer easier | 
be a poor inside baseballist, perhaps, but a remar 
sportsman; and also it helped to explain why h 
the most popular managers who ever ran a bal 
the main circuit or anywhere else. 


When the Unexpected Happene 


pe THE beginning of the present season, 1! 
i was a somewhat similar occurrence, also on 
Grounds. The haughty Giants, having been li 
tasseled fringe by the meek and lowly Brooklyns« 
or two before, were now honing forrevenge. Thel 
had come; and by a score of two to one, or some st 
the Giants appeared to have the game pack 
away. The shadows of the sinking April s' 
on the grass and the crowd stood up to go, yet 
see the last Brooklyn batter put out. 

Then one of those little things happen 
often happening, muddling up, as they do, t 
tions and the strictest tenets of inside baseball, a! 
strating that crude, old-fashioned outside bas! 
hangs on. That square-built red warrior, Chie) 
who is a Mission Indian, as distinguished fi! 
Bender of the Athletics, who is a Chippendale, f 
the umpire over a decision and was eee | 
the field. Jeff Tesreau, the human Mauretania 
pitching for New York, became flustered at the s} 
of his teammate; and the Brooklyn team, with 
freedom and abandon, began rapping the curvé 
served up tothem. Pretty soon there was a ! 


one out. The batter hit the ball and sent it h 
the Giant infield. The man on third started! 
like a house afire, but the ball was faultless 
thrown with such speed to Wilson, the 

catcher, who had taken Meyers’ place be 
that the ambitious Brooklyn person was 
between third and home. With several t 
telling him from the grandstand and th 
what to do and how to do it, Wilson sta 

the Brooklyn man. The runner, seeing 
turned and was trying now to get back to t 
he could not catch his man, Wilson changed 


to Herzog, the New York’s third baseman. He 
not have thrown the ball at: all, because the man on 
had taken advantage of the doings elsewhere to 
up to third; so all Wilson had to do was to stroll up 
eisure and touch either of the pair. 
ilson threw the ball however. He did what any small 
d have done and what a bush-leaguer would be 
do, and what many a flustered veteran of the big 
had done many a time before—he lost his head and 
the ball—threw it, it may be added, about nineteen 
Herzog’s head, clear into the edge of the grand- 
l; and before seven or eight of the Giants could 
. it from there—they went after it practically in a 
the two Brooklyn runners had crossed the plate 
ow, hollow moans were resounding under the raftered 
: of the new concrete stadium. 
e Giants still had left to them the half of an inning— 
nuch, but a little. The first man up reached first. 
Wilson came to bat. He had lost a game by a foolish 
and nobody realized it better than he. He was 
g with shame where he wasn’t bursting with rage. 
first ball from the Brooklyn pitcher’s hand whizzed 
-a wide one—and he shut both eyes, lammed loose, 
issed it by a margin of yards. The second ball came 
toward him, and Wilson, still boiling with chagrin, 
d away like a blind mule kicking at a horsefly. 
ain one of those things happened that rarely happen 
ere except in fiction stories of baseball games. By 
coincidence the ball and the bat met. The place of 
ng was a spot about four inches from the big end of 
it, and the ball sailed over the fence for a home run. 
ho had tossed the game away, had won it back 
had accomplished both undertakings by frightful 
ms of the code as laid down by the experts. Yet, 
low, the crowd, if one might judge by the looks on 
ices and the remarks which they let fall, seemed 
satisfied with the outcome. 


Big Leaguers Behind the Scenes 


RSON with a slight leaning toward statistics once 
ured out that there were 7,266,433 separate and dis- 
and combinations of plays that could be made 
ingle ball game. Howsoever, these figures were 
lat before Tyrus Raymond Cobb, of Georgia, broke 
te big league. Conceding that Ty has added two 
| original plays of his own to the list—some author- 
more, but, putting it at two million in order to 
Servative and keep on the safe side—that would 
3a grand total of 9,266,433 possible plays; and, 
ng to the teachings of the authorities on inside 
o every player should carry them all in his mind 
| prepared to codperate in executing exactly the 
teat exactly the right moment. 
King personally, I do not believe this can be done. 
e it would frequently bring on severe headache. 
Beorrent belief to the contrary, not all the college 
ses are going into professional baseball. Other and 


iting callings in life undoubtedly claim a scattering 


‘are products of the vacant lots of the large cities. 
he available statistics at hand, one gathers that 
if them come, callow and salad-green, out from 
A grass, with their pin-feathers yet unshed and 
allow marks at the opposite corners of the mouth 
. . 
4g in songbirds extreme youth and in young 
ets a predisposition toward custard pie. What 
tly happens is 
foungster makes 
on playing on 
aber Two R.F. . 
(te team in the 
1 Feed League, 


at spring prac- 
one of the main 
nSouth. No 


asking too 
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hem. And not all the recruits who come to the big - 


“They moved it up specially so it wouldn’t conflict 
with the opening of the league schedule,” explained a 
veteran soberly. 

“Oh, I see!” said the youngster; and the joke had 
traveled round the circuit twice before it got back to him. 

There was a new pitcher, newly emerged from the shell 
and still downy on the wings, who came South by day 
coach, but made good on his try-out, and was now going 
North on a special train. It was his first experience with 
the luxurious intricacies of a sleeping car. He examined 
the berth that had been assigned him, and then he went 
and hunted up an older man to inquire the purpose of the 
little green hammock he had found swung up alongside his 
sleeping place. 

“Why, that’s for a pitcher to rest his arm in when trav- 
eling,” explained the other. “You're a left-hand pitcher, 
so you'll notice that your hammock is hung up on the left- 
hand side. You must sleep with your arm in that ham- 
mock. It’s a rule of the boss’—it keeps your salary whip 
from getting jarred up by the motion of the train.” 

The new man didn’t sleep much that night, but he 
obeyed orders. The next day he had a pair of bloodshot 
eyes and anarm sostiff that he could hardly raise his knife 
to his mouth when eating pie for lunch. 

A certain outfielder—nameless here, but famous every- 
where else—was so verdant when first he broke into fast 
company that cows, fond of eating their fodder fresh, were 
said to have followed him, mooing hungrily. On his first 
night aboard a Pullman the official joker of the club 
called him aside. 

“It’s up to you, son, to sit up tonight and watch,” stated 
the humorist. 

“Watch what?” inquired the beginner. 

“Why, watch the grips and the shoes and things to 
keep ’em from being stolen,” explained the veteran. “On 
the road we take turns doing watching. You're the newest 
man in the crowd, so naturally your turn comes first.” 

Nothing could seem fairer than that. The joker bor- 
rowed a camp-chair from the conductor’s locker and put it 
in a handy place at the head of the aisle. While the others, 
secretly chuckling, turned in comfortably, the deceived 
youth perched himself on the wabbly camp-chair and 
started his ten-hour vigil. 

“Keep a good lookout!” they bade the sentinel from 
between the curtains. “And, whatever you do, don’t let 
anybody take our shoes.” 

The deluded one promised faithfully he would not. He 
kept his word. Along toward midnight the others were 
jerked from deep slumber by loud, clamorous sounds as of 
war. They rose in their pajamas just in time to save 
a scared negro porter who was about to be thrown off the 
train bodily. 

This spring, down in Texas at practice, this same youth, 
now an experienced performer of three years, made a 
stupid blunder and one of the correspondents traveling 
with the team started guying him: 

“Getting to be a regular bonehead, aren’t you? Pretty 
soon they’ll can you out of this business. Then what’ll you 
do—go back to driving a team?” 

“Nope,” was the prompt answer. “When I get to be 
too big an idiot to make a living at this I’m going to 
turn baseball reporter!’ 

The tale helps to illustrate the point which I’ve been 
working up to—that travel, as Bacon says, broadens a 
man, especially when he travels with a big-league team. 
Nevertheless, some of the best players stay reasonably 
innocent for a tolerably long time; and some who are stars 
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on the field lack a good deal of being intellectual giants off 
it—though, at that, the average intelligence of a Class A 
team will stack up alongside the average intelligence of a 
similar number of men picked from any other walk of life. 
From the depths of his deep experience a certain man- 
ager has worked out a system of his own for estimating the 
length of timea player has been moving in fast company. 
Quoting him: 

“T can tell when a new member is coming along. When 
he quits trying to order everything on the dinner card at 
the hotel, including three kinds of dessert, I know he is 
getting his education. Even though the management is 
paying the bills he’s willing to quit eating when he has 
enough—and that’s one sure sign of his development. In 
the next stage he begins to develop a fancy for pajamas 
with his initials embroidered on the bosoms, and becomes 
passionately addicted to made-to-order shirts, with his 
monogram worked in silk floss in a prominent place on the 
left sleeve. Shortly after that he buys a wardrobe trunk. 
Then he buys a diamond ring—always a solitaire—and a 
diamond pin—a cluster pin, consisting of six or more small 
stones surrounding a large stone. 

“We're all kids in this trade, I guess— just big grown-up 
kids; and that’s why so many of us last a good long while 
at the game. To play winning baseball you have to bea 
boy in spirit, no matter how many years you’ve got behind 
you; and that’s why I like to see my youngsters showing 
a healthy enthusiasm over their clothes and their other 
fixings. Did you ever stop to think that baseball players 
are the best-dressed, cleanest-looking fellows that you'll 
find anywhere? Well, it’s so.” 

He was right. Most ballplayers manage to keep full 
cargoes of the spirit of youth in their systems, as you'll find 
if you ever see them behind the scenes—in the clubhouse or 
on their private car. Maybe it’s the daily cavorting over 
a green sward, and the strenuous outdoor life, and the 
swing and dash and gimp of the game; but, anyhow, they 
are an exuberant lot when outsiders are not looking on. 


Why We Close Our Desks at Three-Thirty 


ie of which brings us back to the original observation 

that, ballplayers being constituted as they mainly are, 
inside baseball is not so general in its application as you 
might have gathered from reading the available literature 
on the subject. Nobody is denying that the system of the 
game has been developed and improved year by year; that 
the signaling now in vogue is an art in itself ; that team- 
play, to a greater degree than individual brillianey, wins 
pennants and prize moneys—though, at that, the presence 
of a Ty Cobb or a Hans Wagner or a Christy Mathewson 
in a line-up will draw dollars to a box office, when a perfect 
machine of more or less colorless, mechanically accurate 
men is working to wide stretches of empty bleacher space; 
that outguessing the other fellow and putting into effect 
unseen and often unsuspected ruses may capture games 
where merely spectacular playing would lose them— 
nobody is denying all that. 

When you come right down to cases, however, it is not 
the scientific working out of the problem that makes the 
crowd cheer the loudest at a ball game, or at any other 
place where wit and skill are matched against courage and 
dash and strength. 

Some day, no doubt, when science has made a few more 
of those advances at which science excels, inside baseball 
will be the universal thing and will be played exclusively; 
a championship series will be about as exciting as a Demo- 
cratic county conven- 
tion in Northern Ver- 
mont, and eight or nine 
professors will constitute 
a large and representa- 
tive audience. Mean- 
while, and possibly for 
some little time yet to 
come, we can still be 
reasonably sure of hay- 
ing just about so much 
outside baseball in a 
season—the truncated 
cone called a bat meet- 
ing the perfect spheroid 
called a ball and sending 
it halfway to the Canada 
line; the fumble and the 
error; the sudden slip 
and the mad slide; the 
wild throw and the quick 
recover; and everybody 
telling the umpire where 
he gets off—if at all. 

This explains why so 
many of us are making 
excuses to ourselves for 
closing up the desk along 
about three-thirty P. M. 
daily in the pleasant 
summertime. 
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CROSS the square was the 
aN gleaming stone front of the 
great départment store. 
Carriages and automobiles drove up 
continuously; and a towering 
Ethiopian doorkeeper, laden down with gold lace like a 
Haitian general, smiled upon each newcomer as she de- 
scended the carriage steps. The windows of the depart- 
ment store were a continuous performance in a wonderful 
industrial exhibit, to which all the nations of the world 
contributed. The department store’s broad aisles were 
always filled with strollers, shoppers, purchasers. It was 
Vanity Fair incorporated and run for profit. 

In the long summer afternoons the huge stone building, 
aspiring to the sky, threw its jagged shadow across the 
square and cast the eastern pavement’ into semigloom. 
This eastern pavement was like a Cinderella among her 
well-dressed sisters. The little shops in the shadow of the 
department store were dingy and down at the heels— 
apparently a little discouraged. There was a drug store, 
where leaky fountain pens were dispensed at fifteen cents 
apiece. There was a restaurant, which relied for patronage 
upon speed rather than quality. There were a little 
watchmaker, a second-hand book store, a stationery shop, 
a trunk store whose specialty was special sales, and a 
little hardware shop. Lastly, flaunting its defiance to the 
great building opposite, there stood—like David fronting 
Goliath—a dirty, cramped little haberdashery called the 
Continental Emporium. 

One’s first impression of the Continental Emporium was 
singularly uninspiring. The unclean window was almost 
plastered over with a wide paper sign advertising a Special 
Reduction in Prices—For Today Only! One needed but 
glance at the streaked, fly-stained paper to realize that it 
had done service for months. Beneath the sign was a 
jumble of collars, suspenders and lavender-tinted neckties, 
hanging despondently from unpolished racks. The ties 
were undoubtedly leaders. They were marked: Nineteen 
Cents—Formerly Fifty Cents, Seventy-five Cents and 
One Dollar! On the floor of the showcase there were 
displayed certain large-bosomed colored shirts that bore 
the sign: Ninety-eight Cents! Were Two-Fifty! Going 
Quick! 

A glance at the inside of the shop was equally uninviting. 
The sign in the window shut out the light, and the empo- 
rium was in the shadow of the department store opposite. 
From the street you could see an asphalt floor, which, like 
the colored shirts in the window, had the advantage of 
not showing the dirt. Along the right of the deep, nar- 
row store was a line of showcases, upon one side of which 
was a large-handed negro teamster and on the other an 
alert but stooped and nervous-looking shopkeeper. The 
teamster carefully selected a lavender tie, carelessly threw 
two dimes on the counter, grandiloquently said “‘Nevah 
mind about the cent change!’’ and triumphantly issued 
from the shop, colliding with me at the doorway. As 
I entered I met the engaging smile of Felix Lipman, the 
alert, stooped, nervous-looking proprietor, manager and 
salesman of the Continental Emporium. 


The Mouse and the Elephant 


N HIS professional capacity you could not help liking 
Felix Lipman. For aught I know he may be a tyrant 
athome. In his Continental Emporium, however—and it 
is only there that I have met him—he is a courteous, 
patient, understanding gentleman, with an ingratiating 
smile, a quick sense of the customer’s personality, and a 
most delightful, profit-dreaming urbanity. He found out 
what I wanted much sooner than I did; and before I quite 
realized what I was about I was the possessor of a pair of 
suspenders, a dozen collars, three of the lavender ties 
which were “‘now nineteen cents—formerly fifty cents, 
seventy-five cents and one dollar,” and two or three of the 
large-bosomed colored shirts which did not show the dirt. 
‘How is business?” I asked Felix Lipman as he handed 
me my change. 

“Tt goes,” hereplied. ‘‘Onelives. One does not become 
rich.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the great department store, 
the shadow of which was deepening as the afternoon 
waned. From its many doors there issued bubbling streams 
of restless people. 

“Your competitor across the street,’’ I ventured, “seems 
to be getting ‘the bulk of the trade.” 

He smiled. 

“He is no competitor,” said Felix Lipman. 
him are in different worlds!” 

“How in different worlds?” I asked. 

“Tt’s like an elephant and a mouse,”’ responded Lipman. 
“The mouse never gets so big like an elephant, but there’s 
room for mouses also.”’ 
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I began to understand. It had struck me as curious that 
all these little shops, apparently duplicating the wares of 
the department store, had grown up in its very shadow. 
I had been astounded that wherever I went, in all sorts of 
towns and cities—in all sorts of thoroughfares, avenues 
and side streets—the little stores had maintained them- 
selves in the wide shadow which the department store 
casts over the whole country. 

On its face it seemed absurd. One of the big department 
stores, with which I was somewhat familiar, had expanded 
in several cities in a manner to obscure if not to obliterate 
all these little rivals. It employed fifteen thousand persons. 
It carried at times almost fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
stock. It had sold in its history well over half a billion 
dollars’ worth of wares. How could Felix Lipman, selling 
a lavender tie to a negro teamster, hope to live on the same 
planet with such a business leviathan? 

What competition was possible between the department 
store and the dingy little shop in its shadow? The depart- 
ment store can buy far more cheaply because it buys in 
huge quantities, and buys with a more intimate knowledge 
of all the possibilities of a world market. It can manu- 
facture under the most favorable auspices. It can secure 
unlimited credit; and it secures its credit at a much lower 
rate of interest than does the little shop. It reaches the 
whole city by advertisements appearing in all newspapers 
and couched in the most seductive terms by highly trained 
writers. It can—in fact, it must—adhere to a policy of 
strictly one price. It can extend credit. It can permit the 
return of goods. It can sell at a cheaper rate, for it 
frequently pays its average employee less than Felix 
Lipman pays his clerk and far less than Felix Lipman 
himself can afford to work for. It can pay high salaries to 
specialized employees and low wages to those employed at 
routine work. It has the advantage of carrying on a retail 
business on what is practically a wholesale basis—and of 
appealing at all times to all sorts of purses. 

One would imagine that the little store would disappear 
as the longbow disappeared before the gun and the stage- 
coach before the railroad;. but the obstinate little shop 


does not disappear! It adap 
to the changed environme 
survives. From 1890 to 19 
number of retail merchants 
United States increased 
660,239 to 790,886—or almost twenty per cent. 
1900 to 1910 these shops probably continued to m 
It is not at all improbable that their numbers a 
increasing. if 
“There’s an awful number of these little stores,’ 
‘to Lipman. J 
“There’s an awful number of people,’’ replied L 
He relit the stump of a cigarette. “‘And some peo] 
come here,’”’ he went on, “‘wouldn’t go to a de 
store if they could get their shirts for nothing! 
wouldn’t feel comfortable. I wouldn’t myself.” — 
The more I thought over it, the more I becan 
vinced that Felix Lipman was right. If you see a 
dated wooden saloon on one side of the street, 
glittering, flourishing-looking one on the other, you 
be sure which is getting the most trade. It will der 
the neighborhood. And in the same way the Cont 
Emporium will get patrons the department store 
reach, just as the department store will get patr 
emporium cannot reach. 
The little shop has many little advantages: I 
open longer. The big stores close at six in the e 
the little store is open from eight in the mornir 
eleven at night. The big store closes Sundays and 
the little store is open on most holidays—and son 
on Sundays. In the city of New York most little 
of this nature are open on Sundays. 
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The Little Shop’s Advantage 


HE little store takes the crumbs that fall from tl 
of the department store—but a million crumbs: 
good-sized loaf. The little store takes the trade wh 
big storekeeper would not be interested in— 
which is so small that it falls through the sieve. 
twenty-five-cent or fifty-cent purchase that m 
business of these little haberdasheries. The to 
business is enormous. There are millions of 
buy at the last moment—and at the last moment: 
in the department store are riding on crowded ¢ 
homes. There are men and women who have 
acclimated to the department store, who would 
how to find their way in these commercial labyri 
are not accustomed to buying in that way. You sai 
in the little shop. The moment you enter the Cont 
Emporium you are within six feet of anything 
You are not told to “take the front elevator to 
floor and go to the third aisle left’’; but, aln 
you have the words out of your mouth, the 
Lipman with the identical article for which 
asked—or something very like it. Moreover, Fe 
is more solicitous, more urgent, more thoughtfu 
man in the department store. He remembers 
take a sixteen collar or a thirty-six suit of u 
and when he sells you the one or the other hi 
reminiscently: “‘ How did you like them handkel 
bought here last month?”’ It is all very ple 
very familiar. You feel that you are somebi 
Continental Emporium. ! oe 
In a sense, Lipman is right when he says 
phant does not compete with a mouse. In 
he is wrong. The elephant may reduce the 
supply. The department store, though it. 
lutely destroy the little shop, does limit its 
It restricts its range. It lessens its territory. 
its expense by accustoming the entire pu 
elaborate fixtures and a wider assortment 
raises the wages the little store must pay b: 
alternative position to the men who work in th 
Because of the department store, Felix Lip 
electric light in his shop; and he must pay to 
clerk, Maurice Grebinar, higher wages thar 
right and proper. -% 
_ Maurice, who votes for the first time this 
American citizen who works eighty hours 
clerks‘in the department store opposite w 
four hours a week. Maurice has practica 
to himself. He is at the shop at eight o’clo 
ing and does not leave until ten or eleven. 
every Sunday from nine in the morning u 
afternoon. He has one evening off every we 
in the store opposite have every evening off 
Nevertheless, Maurice stays with Felix Li 
wide variety of reasons. In the first place, he 
dollars a week, which is more than he could 
in the department store. In the second place 
-hours are long, the work is easy, and. thi 


when you can read the newspaper, ponder over 
and decide how you will vote at the coming 
There is no discipline to speak of; and, in a 
nsense, even the clerk is his own boss. Maurice calls 
Lipman by his first name. That alone is worth a 
aaweek! And, lastly, Maurice is learning the tricks 
trade and he hopes by strenuous saving to get enough 
er eventually to open a little store of his own. His 
too, will be called an emporium. He has doubtless 
y decided on a name, though he has not told me. 
sure, however, that every week, when he takes his 
llars to the bank, he sees in his mind a new store, 
-emporium— Maurice Grebinar, proprietor; a new 
w displaying suspenders, ties and colored shirts 
do not show the dirt; a new sign bearing the device: 
] Reduction in Prices—For Today Only! 
a certain sense, Maurice and not the department 
is the chief competitor of Felix Lipman. When 
ce opens his emporium it will inevitably compete 
he Continental for the business of selling shirts and 
and socks and bathing robes. Every year hundreds 
 emporiums are started. Many fail. Many linger 
ars and then die with no obituary notice save an 
Special Bankrupt Sale! Enough, however, maintain 
lyes above water to depress the profits of the whole 
$8. 
se profits, so far as I can make ‘out, are low. In 
man’s store about three hundred dollars’ worth 
Js are sold over the counter weekly. That makes 
ifteen thousand dollars annually. The rate of gross 
anges from fifteen to seventy-five per cent, but the 
eis about thirty per cent. Between the buying 
ling prices there remains about forty-five hundred 
, out of which all expenses must be paid. 


4 
w Felix Lipman Rose From the Ranks 


SE expenses are heavy and inescapable. Felix him- 
draws $100 a month, or $1200 a year; Maurice 
3780; the girl cashier, who earns six dollars a week 
ut eight months, draws $200. Rent is $1300; light 
at cost $700. In all, $4180. That leaves $320, 
yays for a number of little expenses and also repre- 
e interest on the capital invested; for to the extent 
2 thousand dollars, invested in lavender ties and 
vhich will not show the dirt, Felix Lipman is a 
ste 

tot pretend that Felix Lipman is the average of the 
aberdashers and other small tradesmen who carry 
businesses in the shadow of the department store. 
no way of telling whether he is above or below the 
I know there are many who are in better case— 
ery, very many who are in worse. All over the 
ou see microscopic enterprises of this sort, selling 
year or women’s wear, or leather goods, or little 
es of all sorts. Many little shops—selling stock- 
Ttwaists and spools of thread to women—are run 
en at a return lower than the average shopgirl’s 
There are still smaller shops in the shadow of the 
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department store. There is the Lilliputian candy- 
marbles-and-stationery shop, whose patrons are chil- 
dren and whose receipts are in pennies. The biggest 
business prince of them all and the most inconspicuous 
seller of taffy and glatepencils are both—in their 
respective ways—retail merchants. 

If a guess is worth anything I should say the majority 
of these shopkeepers are in a much worse position than 
are the skilled workmen of the country. Felix Lipman 
would be better off with a good trade than with his 
three-thousand-dollar capital. Today he is his own 
boss; but he has less liberty than has the man who 
is bossed by another. Often the worst boss aman can 
have is himself! 

It is an arduous apprenticeship that leads to the 
proprietorship of an emporium, and it is an arduous 
and precarious life to which such an apprenticeship 
leads. When Felix arrived in this country from Russia 
he was thirteen years of age, and at fourteen he was 
ready for work. The anemic, undersized lad worked 
from eight in the morning until ten or eleven at night— 
weekdays and Sundays—for a pitiable wage of five 
dollars a week. Within a year or two he had raised 
his wage to eight dollars; within five years to twelve 
dollars; within eight years to fifteen dollars. It was 
a starved, cramped life which Felix led; but he was 
content, because he had one evening and every second 
Sunday off, and he lived so near the shop he could go 
home for dinners and suppers. To that extent the 
prospective proprietor of the Continental Emporium 
was a fortunate young man. 

At the age of twenty-five Felix’s great opportunity 
came. His brother had made a success in a little 
Alabama town; and Felix; who had recently married, 
gathered up his wife and his twelve hundred dollars 
of savings and prepared to go South and grow up 
with the country. He hated the prospect of the deadly 
dull evenings in the somnolent village to which he was 
going; but business was business. He arrived too late that 
fall to begin immediately; but his brother employed him 
through the winter at a wage of eighty dollars a month, and 
the spring arrived at last—with it roseate visions of future 
success! Unfortunately, however, there are Alabama 
towns in which the water supply is not unpolluted; and 
the money that should have gone into “men’s wear” was 
diverted to doctors and nurses, to cure the young wife of 
typhoid. When at last the unprodigal merchant returned 
to New York with his convalescent wife he had barely five 
dollars left of all his brave capital! 

Today, at thirty-five, Felix has his three thousand 
dollars and his special sales at the Continental Emporium. 
Somehow or other he saves from his hundred dollars a 
month and his spare profits. He is scraping, scraping, 
scraping—with the idea of starting a second store in 
another part of the city. A friend of Felix—a young man 
named Louis Radin—is already possessed of six of these 
little stores. You can make more money with six stores 
than with one—you can buy larger stocks at better prices. 
And often there is a job-lot of shirts or underwear that 

is too big for Felix Lipman to handle and too small 

for the department store to look at. There are merchant 
princes even among the little shops in the shadow of the 
department stores! 

Not everybody can be a Radin, however. To oversee 
six such little stores and manage the six managers is 
as difficult a feat as to play six games of chess simulta- 
neously. Besides, it requires capital. Poor Lipman 
will be years in establishing his second store; and no one 
can tell what may happen before he attains six. There 
may be another attack of typhoid, or twins, or Judg- 
ment Day—or some similar calamity; but to have six 
little stores and make three thousand dollars net is a 
dream to take to bed with you at night. Anyway, it is 
Lipman’s dream. : 

I asked him one day whether the Radins would not 
get six stores each, then twenty, then a hundred; whether 
there would not grow up trusts in special sales of 
shirts that did not show the dirt. Lipman has no fear 
ofsuchadevelopment. ‘‘Whena fellow gets six stores,” 
he answered, “‘his ambition gener’ ly travels away from 
the retail business to the wholesale. Besides, it can’t 
bedone. Not even Roosevelt could run more than six!” 

The little store will not succumb either to the depart- 
ment store or to such Napoleons of emporiums as the 
able Radin. So long as there is a place to hang out a 
sign—so long as there is any sort of a living to be made 
in the business—emporiums will spring up like mush- 
rooms in dark places. The householder, and especially 
the housewife, likes a little shop round the corner. Of 
course the little shop’s special sale cannot hope to com- 
pete with the big department’s bargain sale, either 
for cheapness or variety; but then you don’t need to 
spend carfare to get to it. Besides, though the little 
store nominally has strictly one price only, Lipman 
will shade prices a little if you buy more than one 
article; and to thousands and thousands of women 
purchasers the search for a rebate is a most fascinating 
occupation. The little store will continue to live so 


Fa ‘ 
“The Mouse Never Gets So Big 
Like an Elephant, But There’s Room for Mouses Also’* 


long as people buy the way they do and prospective pro- 
prietors hug the ambition to own their own shops. 

After all, just as sheep can graze after cattle, so the 
little stores can graze after the department stores. There 
is room for them at the very bottom and at the very top. 
There are millions of people in the United States who do 
not aspire to make their purchases at anything so fashion- 
able as a department store—there are hundreds of thou- 
sands who do not deign to purchase in a department store. 

If Lipman had the skill, the knowledge, the capital and 
the business connections he could open a little shop that 
would look down upon the department store and would 
earn ten times as much as a dozen Radins. Many 
Americans are beginning to follow the English precedent 
of buying their ties, their collars, their shirts and other 
articles of apparel or other use at highly specialized shops 
in which high prices are themselves an attraction. Weare 
developing in this country an enormous demand for luxu- 
ries, for limited editions—not only of books but also of 
neckties and socks and scarfs; and we are demanding that 
we be served luxuriously. There is growing up in the 
shadow of the department store an ostentatiously small 
shop in which there is a little snobbery and a great deal 
of appeal to a very select trade. And these little shop- 
keepers are condescendingly diligent in their business—and 
are not without their reward. 


Why the Small Stores Survive 


OWEVER, Lipman and his like have no more chance 
of becoming shopkeepers in that sense than of being 
elevated to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Lipman must continue to depend upon the trade of the 
large-handed negro teamster and the dapper hotel-waiter; 
and he must be prepared to meet the future competition of 
Maurice Grebinar and of a whole generation of Grebinars. 
He must be content to be on the job from eight in the 
morning until ten or eleven at night. 

It is this very humbleness of the ambitions of the little 
storekeeper that permits the little store to grow up in the 
shadow of the department store. The little store survives 
because the storekeeper would rather live on five hundred 
dollars a year as proprietor of a store than on nine hundred 
dollars as a bricklayer or eleven hundred as a typesetter. 
It survives because he would rather work fourteen hours 
a day as his own boss in his own miniature shop than eight 
hours a day as a bricklayer under an exacting foreman. 
So long as the little shopkeeper is content to live on noth- 
ing, his number will multiply—the meek inherit the earth! 
It might be better if it were otherwise. 

Perhaps, within the coming decades, the codperative 
store, in which the customers are also the storekeepers, 
will wage a far fiercer competition against the ubiquitous 
little shop than the great department store can wage. 
Until that time comes, however, the little shop will prob- 
ably continue to exist. The ablest little shopkeepers will 
advance through specialization; others will simply vege- 
tate; still others will make a small advance through a 
strenuous competition. The department store is not likely 
to kill them off. As Felix Lipman says: ‘The mouse 
never gets so big like an elephant, but there’s room for 
mouses also.” 
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ine Fools=By CG. Sidney Paternoster 


ILLUSTRATED FREDERICK 


By That Simple Unthinking 
Action the Whole Current of His Life Was Changed 


many and as varied as the judgments arrived at upon 

them by different judges—which is as much as to say 
that no man measures meal but by his-own bushel. It is 
for this reason that opinions are so divided in regard to 
Anastasius Yorke. Some maintain that his name ought to 
be inscribed high on the roll of the world’s philanthropists; 
others that he is a mere vulgar swindler. . He has been 
described as a sportsman to the fingertips and conversely as 
one of those persons who could not run straight if they 
tried. So much depends, it will be seen, upon the cireum- 
stances under which those passing judgment came in 
contact with him. 

Any one who only knew him as a name might be par- 
doned for picturing him as a mild young curate of slightly 
ascetic tendencies and leanings toward an ornate ritual. 
The impression might survive a transient glimpse, but 
could searcely withstand a personal introduction. Favored 
with a ten-minutes interview with him, the most superficial 
observer would clearly discover that there was nothing 
clerical about Anastasius but his name—and perhaps the 
long lock of black hair which arched his high and open 
brow. This lovelock, which frequently needed brushing 
into place by a slim, white, carefully tended hand, might 
have been worn equally well, however, by an actor or a 
poet or a barrister, to any of whose professions the blue 
sheen on his clean-shaven and square jowl might equally 
have attested; but neither stage nor bar nor suburban 
drawing room bore witness to the abilities of Anastasius. 
He might have won distinction in any of these spheres if 
Fate had been kind enough to pitchfork him into one of 
them at an age when his future was a-molding. 

Fate, however, had different views as to what was to be 
made of the impish bundle of mischief named Anastasius 
Yorke. She saw exactly where the jumble of qualities to 
be found somewhere within his well-modeled and slender 
body would find fittest expression, and early planted him 
in the soil most suitable for their development. 

The city was the cradle of Anastasius Yorke’s great- 
ness—the City of London, where schemes, big and little, 
are begotten and born; where men gamble with millions 
and errand boys with halfpence; where, morning, noon 
and night, the high priests, low priests, bishops, arch- 
deacons, acolytes and congregation in the temple of Mam- 
mon continuously perform their mysterious rites. It was 
there, while yet an acolyte, that Anastasius first gave 
promise of greatness—as an acolyte attendant upon that 


[oa attributes by which a man may be judged are as 
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devout servitor of Mammon who officiated in a side chapel 
of the temple over the entrance to which was inscribed 
the name of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

From this superscription one might have imagined that 
the door opened into a lobby of the Palace of Truth; but 
in that respect the superscription was a lying one—will- 
fully so, since there was nothing of the spirit of any of the 
original bearers of these names to be found in the rounded 
body of the gentleman who assumed them for business 
purposes. 

This gentleman, who when occasion demanded would 
answer to the name of any of the truthful trinity, could, 
however, never be mistaken for one of them. His appear- 
ance labeled him Solomon Isaacs as unmistakably as his 
passport would have done had he found it necessary to 
provide himself with one when he first set forth from his 
Polish Egypt in search of the British land of promise. 

In those days, when the fringe of his trousers had first 
scraped acquaintance with the mud of Whitechapel, he 
had‘ been a lean and sallow Solomon; but those days 
passed. Year by year he had waxed fatter. The eyes 
which once had looked out hungrily over ill-ecovered cheek 
bones retreated farther into his head until they appeared 
as if one day they would retire out of view altogether 
behind barriers of flesh. Mr. Solomon Isaacs, whom Anas- 
tasius Yorke addressed as “‘sir,’’ was a very different per- 
son from Solly Isaacs, emigrant. The active caterpillar 
had become a solid, rotund pupa. Not yet had he attained 
the butterfly stage. It was to be the privilege of Anasta- 
sius Yorke to supply him with wings; and this is the story 
of how Anastasius assisted Nature in lifting him out of the 
chrysalid stage of existence. 

It was an April morning in the City. A spatter of rain 
froma passing cloud had glazed the asphalt until it gleamed 
like burnished gunmetal in the sun as Anastasius Yorke 
emerged from the Tube on to the pavement opposite the 
Mansion House. His garb was a tribute to what a young 
man of taste and discretion could do in the way of per- 
sonal adornment on a salary of thirty shillings a week, 
for such was the princely remuneration which Mr. Isaacs 
considered sufficient for his confidential clerk. Needless 
to say, this was not the view taken by Anastasius; but, in 
the conflict of views between employer and clerk in the 
City of London as to salary, it is the view of the employer 
which prevails—inevitably. 

Anastasius had learned the fact from eipenenee ten 
several experiences acquired while tramping up and down 
some thousands of flights of stairs in search of an employer 
who would rate his services at something more than Judas’ 
guerdon. ‘“‘The man who does--much 
ever receives little in return,’’ was 
Anastasius’ reflection on the subject. 
Though there is nothing profoundly 
original in the observation it gives evi- 
dence of that trend to philosophic 
thought which in after years became a 
marked characteristic of the man. 

It revealed him as willing to learn 
from experience; and, in fact, he early 
contracted a habit of reducing his de- 
ductions from happenings to aphoristic 
form. 

These maxims he entered from time 
to time in the little notebook, bound 
in imitation red morocco and rather 
worn at the edges, which he invariably 
carried in his inside coat pocket. It 
was not, however, with any idea of for- 
mulating a philosophy of life that he 
thus registered his conclusions about 
men and events. 

It was, perhaps, more with the view 
of impressing them upon his memory — 
of setting up, as it were, definite sign- 
posts at the crossroads of life for his 
future guidance. 

He arrived at one such crossroads on 
this particular April morning at the 
very moment when he stepped on to the 
pavement. By some unusual chance— 
for.ordinarily his eyes were more busily 
occupied with people’s faces than with 
their feet— Anastasius looked down. A 
piece of cardboard attracted his atten- 
tion. The surface upturned was white 
and glossy. Anastasius stooped and 
picked it up and by that simple un- 
thinking action the whole current of his 


“You Will Find More Room 
Outside This Office to Let 
Your Ideas Grow”’ 


life was changed. In his palm lay a business ear 
not a speck of mud marring its pristine purity. H 
the pasteboard over in his hand and his eyes y 
slightly as he read the legend that it bore: 


Js PORBEE 


~ INSPECTOR 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT 


& 


NEW SCOTLAND YARD. S. W 


He slipped the ecard into his waistcoat pockeamy a i 
two steps forward. aimlessly. Then he stopped a 
The inscription on the card had given him an ide 
that idea was fraught with such startling possibiliti 
the contemplation of them reduced his body mom 
to a state of inertia; but it was only momentar 
stood still for perhaps thirty seconds, to all appea 
contemplating a motor bus skidding on the wet 
though in reality he had before his eyes a pictur 
Solomon Isaaes goitig rapidly down the staircase 
building not two hundred yards distant. Then h 
again to reality and to the fact that in five minute 
due at the scene of his mental vision—but he still li 
Heedléss of the passing pedestrians who jogged h 
he took his little red-bound book from his poe 
turned-the pages. thoughtfully. 

- ‘Surely I cannot have omitted to enter it!”’ he m 

’ His face brightened as he found the sentence hi 
“The value of an idea lies in the promptitude of 
cation’ He frowned“as he recalled the cire 
which ‘had: prompted the reflection. Its happen 
been previous to’his entering the employment of 
force, Wilkes & Washington—when he had been 
in'the office of an irascible stockbroker under al 
peppery chief clerk. Anastasius had had an. ide a 
ing a fortune for the firm and incidentally for hims 
instead of attending to the business of the daj 
spent: the whole morning brooding over the sch 
castle-building had just arrived at the point 1 
employer had offered to take him into partners! 
the chief clerk, fresh from a tempestuous intervie 
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a, had demanded the letters Anastasius had been 
ted to write. They had, of course, not been forth- 
. When asked the reason for this neglect of duty 
sius pleaded mental detachment. “I had an 
—” he began. His explanation remained unfinished. 
have an idea”— interrupted the chief clerk as he 
hand on the junior’s collar and propelled him to 
r—‘‘and it is that you will find more room outside 
ce than inside to let your ideas grow.” 
} youths might have drawn from this incident a 
mn on the necessity of strict attention to business, 
astasius had not a mind for commonplaces. He 
gwn that his own idea was far superior to that of 
f clerk, but the prompt application of the latter’s 
his own to be stillborn. Hence his conclusion, 
recorded, that the value of ideas lies in the prompti- 
their application. Having assured himself on the 
2 replaced the little book with worn edges in his 
and set off at a brisk pace just as the clock of the 
Ixchange began to tap out the hour of nine. 
ile was on his lips 
nounted the wide 
steps of 199 Old 
treet. It awakened 
sive grin on the face 
all porter, who sat 
box between the 
1 handed out the 
the various offices 
building to the 
its for them. 
ebody before you 
rning,” remarked 
r in the glass box 
held out his hand. 
the governor?’”’ in- 
\nastasius; and a 
narred his smile. 
1all porter shook 
fm “No,” he re- 
“He won’t know 
not up to time. 
one of the young 


isius’ smile beamed 
. Hestepped into 
ad was whirled up 
‘econd floor. ‘I 
it at least half an 
‘murmuredtohim- 
‘entered the office. 
‘of eighteen was 
before a strip of 
ass on the mantel- 
ld as Anastasius 
she swung round 
el to greet him. 

zht I should beat 
morning,’”’ she re- 
‘though you were 
hurry to get here 
‘forgot to put on 


unthinkable lapse of memory. His tie was 
ul place, tied with the usual neat accuracy. 
Marston,” he observed, with a gravity which did 
lit to his twenty-five years, “untimely jesting 
vacant mind.” 
| stabbed her hat’ with a long pin and hung it on 
‘tind a screen before replying. 
loft!” she remarked coolly. ‘You are not the 
nade an April fool of this morning.” 
ng in the remark seemed to tickle his sense of 
‘he laughed aloud before saying, “I hope I shall 
»Jast.” Then he turned to the letterbox and 
iself in removing from it the morning’s mail; 
ary to his custom, he did not carry the letters 
ay into the inner sanctum, there to await the 
head of the establishment. He paused at the 
ich the gir] had seated herself and began to sort 
ily into little heaps. She, leaning her elbows on 
looked up at him provocatively. 
arston was not precisely a pretty girl, but her 
ideniably attractive. Her eyes were brown and 
r lips splashed crimson against a pale com- 
ler hair, which was by nature a deep shade of 
lanifestly yielded some of its color to the blan- 
of peroxide. Her nose was rather more than 
étroussé, her chin a little too prominent for per- 
t’; but, supporting that chin on her hands as 
“up into Anastasius’ face, she made a delightful 
Mpudence—and invitation. 
ilarston,”’ said Anastasius firmly, “I am not 
3S and be friends.” 
ips parted, revealing her chief beauty—two 
$ of even little teeth. “Don’t you think you 
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had better wait till you are asked?” she said. ‘He wanted 
to kiss me last night!” She nodded at the door which shut 
off the apartment devoted to the use of the substantial 
shade of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

“Of course you allowed yourself to be kissed,’ remarked 
Anastasius with a detached air. 

The girl jumped up, her eyes flashing. 

“Me! What do you take me for?”’ she cried. “You 
don’t think I’m taking any from him! Ugh! The sight of 
him is enough to make any girl sick!” 

“It’s the usual thing for bucketshop keepers to kiss their 
lady clerks,’ remarked Anastasius calmly, as he continued 
sorting the letters. ‘What do you think the old man keeps 
a pretty typist for? Why, the girl whose place you took 
was twice as quick as you are—and he’s giving you five bob 
a week more than she received. She had a wart on her 
nose though. See?’ 

“Well, if I have to sell my kisses, I’ll take care to get 
more than five shillings a week for them,” replied Moya. 
“And if Ikey’s a buyer I’m not a seller at any price.” 


She Looked at Solomon Isaacs—4A bject, Miserable —and Could Scarcely Suppress Her Amazement 


“That’s what you all say when you are speculating for 
the rise,” said Anastasius with an air of wisdom. 

“Clever heads like yourself make mistakes sometimes,” 
she murmured. ‘And this time you are out of it alto- 
gether. I told him that if he tried any of his games with 
me I'd go to the police—and that in any case I should leave 
at the end of the week.” 

Anastasius ceased sorting the letters. A little flush crept 
into his cheeks. He looked straight into the girl’s eyes, 
and if he had taken advantage of what was revealed there 
he might have kissed her a dozen times without rebuke; 
but his mind was intent on something else than flirtation. 
While the girl talked the idea that had flashed into his 
mind when he read the detective’s name on the card he 
had picked up crystallized into a definite plan. It wasa 
plan which needed an accomplice, and Fate, assisted by 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ amorousness, seemed to promise to 
provide the needful assistance. His method of making 
sure whether it would be available was not devoid of 
subtlety. “Want to make an April fool of me again—eh, 
Moya?” he asked. 

The girl showed the pique she evidently felt at his 
refusal of her tacit invitation. ‘There’s no need to try to 
make a fool of you!” she retorted tartly, with emphasis 
on the ‘‘you.”’ 

“Tt would be much more to the point to make a fool of 
old Ikey,” said Anastasius, unheeding her change of tone. 
“As you are leaving you need not worry about conse- 
quences; and, of course, if you bid farewell to Wilberforce 
and the others I shall say goodby to the firm also.” 

The girl’s eyes glistened. ‘Only give me half a chance 
to get even with him, I’d ——” She stabbed the table 
viciously with a pen and was silent. 
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“You won’t have much to do,” he said quietly. ‘‘When 
he comes in this morning hand him this’’—he produced 
Inspector Popple’s visiting card—‘‘and tell him the 
gentleman is waiting for him in his office,” 

Despite his efforts at calmness he could no longer sup- 
press some signs of excitement. He brushed back his hair 
nervously. His hands quivered. The flush had crept up 
to his brow. Moya took the card. Her first look of bewil- 
derment gave way to a smile as she read the name. 

“He'll have fits!”’ she said; “but Bs 

“T have no time to explain fully,” said Anastasius 
rapidly; ‘‘the other girls will be here any minute. Tell 
”em the inspector is inside and I’ll talk for him as well as 
myself; but let me know when Ikey comes in. Drop the 
cover of your typewriter on the floor—that will make 
rattle enough.” Footsteps in the passage gave warning of 
the approach of some one. He gathered up the letters 
hastily and vanished into‘the inner room. 

The footsteps passed the door, carrying whoever made 
them to some office farther along the corridor. 

Moya went to the inner 
room and peeped in. 

“Tt’s all right,” she whis- 
pered. “It was none of 
our people.” 

Anastasius made no re- 
ply. He had unlocked the 
ledger safe and was carry- 
ing one of the volumes to 
the desk at which Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs usually sat. 

Moyastilllingered. Her 
courage was beginning to 
fail her. 

“Don’t you think it’s 
rather risky?’’ she said. 
“When he comes in and 
finds no one he’ll be in an 
awful rage!” 

Anastasius laid the ledger 
on the table and chuckled. 
“He will hear the inspector 
go out the other door if 
you only attend to your 
part of the business and 
give me proper warning,” 
he replied. Then he went 
and took the girl by the 
shoulders and, bending 
down, kissed her deliber- 
ately. ‘I’m depending on 
you to help me pull off the 
biggest spoof that was ever 
played on any man in the 
City of London. If you let 
me down I’ll never speak 
to you again. Of course, 
if you’re afraid i 

Moya’s brown eyes 
sparkled as she interrupted 
scornfully: ‘Afraid! What 
in the world is there to be 
afraid of?’’ 

Anastasius waved his 
hand in the direction of 
the outer office. The sound of footsteps was again to be 
heard in the corridor. Moya fled and in a moment was 
seated before her typewriter. This time the footsteps 
stopped at the door and two girls entered together. They 
were of the giggling age, and as they entered the office 
they giggled. Each wore a black beehive hat, the latest 
thing in Brixton millinery in the year 1911; and as they 
removed the extinguishers they giggled again. 

“He really was too funny!” said one. ‘‘‘Oh, you April 
fool!’ I said—and you should have just seen his face.’’ 

Moya held up a warning finger and whispered a sibilant 
“Hush!”’ The giggles ceased and their glances at the door 
conveyed a mute interrogation. 

“Not yet,” replied Moya; ‘“‘a gentleman is waiting to 
see him with Mr. Yorke.” 

Before they could comment on the information a voice 
from the inner room arrested their attention. It was a 
deep voice—obviously a stranger’s. 

“And this, you say, is Mr. Forester’s account?” 

“Certainly. That is exactly how it stood when I took 
over this business from Mr. Isaacs,’’ was the reply; and 
each of the girls recognized that the speaker was Anastasius. 

“Then all I have to say is that it is a faked account —it 
is false. The five hundred pounds credited there to Mr. 
Forester has never been paid.” 

The sound of a fist striking the table heavily made the 
girls jump. 

There was silence; and a moment later the door, which 
had been a few inches ajar, opened and Anastasius appeared. 
He was pale, but appeared perfectly self-possessed. 

“Miss Marston, bring me the January letterbook, 
please,” he said. He remained at the doorway until she 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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best. Those high pale rooms of green and 

cream, with hanging gardens and the gleam 
of vistas through plate glass, always seem set for 
some extraordinarily lovely opéra comique. The 
arrivals at Prince Florizel’s 
coming-of-age ball appear in 
the doorway in groups of twos 
and threes, pausing here while 
the last man of each party 
casts off his hat and stick hastily 
toward the wardrobe; saunter- 
ing about the curving pathway 
between the tables and up the 
steps; pausing again; shifting 
a little kaleidoscopically. The women’s 
trains hang long from the top step, 
making them appear incredibly tall some- 
times; the men stand sunk into them- 
selves with folded arms, solid masses 
of black and white in the composition— 
white waistcoats in acutely deep points 
or black ones pointed up with silver 
buttons—it all comes to one with an 
effect of elegant blending movement, 
like the carefully calculated passes and 
repasses, before which a little canta- 
trice always steps out to tell us with 
swinging skirts that love is a dreamy 
southern sea. 

Only there is so much more humanity in this proces- 
sional! Stout women, “huge hills of flesh’? sometimes, 
Falstafis of the home and hearth stuffed into the corners 
of their clothes as if they had been put in with a shoe-horn. 
Executive ones who twitch up their gloves with a chairman- 
of-the-ladies’-board firmness. Débutantes in soft diaph- 
anous dresses and with soft evaporous souls scarcely 
more as yet than mists over a field, coming in with that air 
which girls get from the stage and the illustrations of 
Chambers’ novels—something between Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, and an actress having a curtain call. A little 
person in a cap of silver lace, with cheeks like bright fruit, 
the cupid’s bows of her lips curving up, dimples sly as 
Punchinello’s, eyes almost like some little wild thing of the 
ground, so sharp is their brightness. 

“Couldn’t you just die a-waltzing over Wagner?” she 
inquires of Lord “‘I-like-’em-lively’’ as she trips past us. 


()' ALL the smart cafés I like the Ritz-Carlton 


The Feasting of Vanity Fair 


HE gigantic blond fellows stride by without any 

women, each “fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new 
reap’d.”’ They have the manner of running off after theater 
suppers the way you would raise a cantilever bridge. All 
masculinity reaches 
for its hip pocket im- 
mediately it sits 
down. Peter Cartier 
points out a young 
fellow in a party of 
four, who in five years 
has rushed twice 
across the sky of New 
York finance in a 
streak of gold. One 
considers those spec- 
tacular five years in 
which a boy just out 
of college has sent up 
rocket after rocket of 
ambition and power, 
to have them always 
burst and fall in 
showers of splendor 
overhim. His banker 
host listens as he 
talks, bending an ear. 
His wife is pale and 
nymph-slender, 
breathing cities, with 
something of bronze 
in that face too, turned 
toward us occasionally 
against the white wall. 
If he comes to differ- 
ent times, this boy 
conqueror,and reaches 
for her in the darkness, 
he will touch a hand. 

A party which 
passes bows all round. 
It is extraordinary 
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how some of these women look, how beautiful they are. 
There have been a good’ many English people about 
the hotel—those tall stoop-shouldered English women in 


black velvet dresses cut in a deep V between their white | 


shoulderblades, that little near-sighted stare, the short 
upper lip, the minimum of movement to every gesture, 
and in their glance the sweetness—luscious and delicately 
chill, like mountain air scented with lilies—with which 
English women regard men. A man with a face all of a 
piece except for the darker gray about the eyes listens 
to his wife as they await their party, his haggard eyes 
always on hers. One reads father and mother of three in 
these people’s faces. I like to watch a housekeeper at a 
café. 

“Terrapin! Nonsense! You don’t call this terrapin!” 
the woman seems to say as she tastes it and glances at her 
husband. 

A waiter behind us is selling this party out. 

“I’m getting off. What’ll you give me for the tired 
fellow with the talky one?” we hear him say in a low voice. 

“He’s not good for much—a quarter,’”’ says a second, 
more husky. 

“Took at him again. He’s good for more than that.” 

“Fifty cents ” a new bidder. 

“Right-O. Give him Napoleon brandy with the coffee— 
always takes it.”” We see the trader disappear toward the 
kitchen. 

As we sat watching the parade one night a party of the 
very highest tonswam inand took an adjacent table. There 
is no more engaging spectacle, I think, in smart life than 
these old hexies of the rich and great, their shoulders still 
beautiful going almost imperceptibly into the pink and 
white chiffon of the front of the corsage, the hair, done so 
many thousand times, lifted into the jeweled plumes, the 
charming figure. Only above the dog collars of diamonds 
and pearls, or sapphires large as crown jewels, their necks 
are old—brown and corded. It is here that such a woman 
breaks first. The eyes look out of deep pouches of age and 
often pain. They sit almost imagelike, in a lifelong atti- 
tude of receiving court, forever receiving. A passerby 
stops to speak to one of them. 

“Your daughter in Tangier—rode every day—little 
streams along the beach—beautiful seat, went over like 
something you flip with your thumb—hardly any crupper 
either—boy like her ” A turbulence vibrated like 
firelight over the woman’s face for an instant and was 
gone. 

The men were both stout and suave, with that wonder- 
ful grooming of the rich which is like a glaze—rounders for 


Making Them Appear Incredibly Tall 
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forty years and still in magnificent health, 
dazed intellectually by life, they have ta 
much as it came, and now at last they have 

down to the work of collecting enam 

breeding beagles. 
One of them medi- 
tates over his ver- 
mouth. 

“Admirable new 
opera,’”’ he comments. 

Number Two puffily 
answers him: ‘‘Oh, 
very nice, very nice.’” 

Number One, leaning 
back comfortably and blow- 
ing a shaft of smoke on the 
air: “‘Neither do I.” 

Two opulent women came 
down the steps acress the 
horizon of this ninety- 
million-dollar party. They 
were holding up rather awful 
satin and spangle dresses 
about them and laughing— 
not the throat laughter of 
the elegant, but a tremor 
gently agitating the whole 
mass, as molds of lemon 
jelly might receive a bon 
mot. The two old women | 
stiffened as their eyes fell upon this bourgeoise 
Their faces were a study. They could scarce 
that such creatures should exist. 

Louis Martin’s takes another sort of people 
vogue for after-theater suppers which often 
three times between eleven and three o’clock. The} 
room is a crash of toilettes “‘ with a punch,”’ flesh, dic| 
lace, ermine, pink hats, aigrettes, scents. The table 
edge to edge. ‘There is an uproar of talk and m 
and out of this Babylonian fanfare of the h 
float Maurice’s glowing ironic face like a faun in) 
his dancing smooth as cream, and the rather 
variations of the polite waltz which his audi 
with heavy patience and greets with a gasp. 


When Good Fellows Dine Toget 


ETWEEN these two are all the smart cafés of N¢ 
They are all rather large, sumptuous, expensiv 

ful and most of them nondescript in taste. Th 
have an air of life lived into those walls, at any rati) 
are filled every night with crushes of human be 
of society, women not of society, men of eve 
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d waiters in these cafés are as diverting gentle- 
I know in New York. I have often remarked one 
pasha of the world of late suppers. It is a lesson 
osity to see him look over a party. He has a trick 
ing at the feet and going up, and a little flicking 
of the fingers which indicates his verdict. The 
d notifies the man ushering you in that you are of 
quality”; if it be the left hand things go dubiously 
you. There may be empty tables in the center of the 
near the orchestra; but if you are not absolutely chic, 
utely du monde, as L—— “‘feels’”” women and caste, 
tables are not for you. I have seen people richly 
ed and ready to spend money, raging in a corner 
d a palm where L had sequestered them, when 
behind a palm was as far from their natural bent of 
cocoanut milk from wine. 
ohemians of New York patronize pretty consist- 
French and Italian restaurants. At Mouquin’s, 
voort, the Old Lafayette and the Café Boulevard, 
lly downstairs or in the smaller room, one may see 
. g groups of writers, newspaper men, sculptors ges- 
mice their thumbs, dreamers and révoltés generally, 
ed over red wine, a fowl and salad in that eternal 
to the idea” which is the bread of Bohemia. The 
are rather worn and there is a general softness as to 
ufis; and all about are the phrases which haunt 
ington and Gramercy Squares and Greenwich vil- 
-“The whole system”—with intense emphasis; 
wing’s getting fearfully tight”; “It doesn’t stay 
1 the frame”; and “Still there’s always air back of 
op: ple.” 
» French cafés keep a good deal of the continental 
iphere. The waiters lay the papers and illustrated 
als at your elbow when they come for your order. 
sof checkers are often going on at the Old Lafayette. 
yen sees a journalist with a white rainfall of manu- 
on the table about him, peeling off page after page 
Irives his pencil furiously down the sheets. The very 
of trees and absinthe which pervades certain little 
of the Quartier Latin comes over you as you watch 
At the Café Boulevard a woman stands beside the 
and sings, quite in the continental fashion. The 
le language of the gay is all about. 


Mock Marriage With Pink Balloons 


brie when good luck led us to it, some pink-silk 
ms appeared from nowhere and began to be tossed 
rooms with shrieks of laughter. A very pretty 
ith the manners of The Misses Somebody’s School 
8 clothes of the Sixties East, had come down that 
see Bohemia with a young navy officer. They 
Beniy absorbed in each other—not yet engaged 
ontly, but at the stage of looking into each other’s 


‘oul to soul and taking electric shocks whenever 
ands chanced to touch. It became plain presently 
was a little at a loss at his irresolution—rather 

The Café 


‘of the coming-on persuasion than he. 
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Boulevard to the furtherance of the match! A 
gesticulating young district attorney mounted 
a chair and made a speech. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘we see how it is 
with you. You will permit those of us who have 
been there to drink your prosperity in the best 
champagne which the cellars of the Café Boule- 
vard afford.” Everybody stood up and gazed at 
the lady addressed. The defender of our shores 
sprang out of his chair, ready to challenge every- 
body in sight to give him the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, but he had miscalculated his com- 
panion. She shook her hair into her eyes, a 
charming vapor of color rose in her cheeks, she 
nodded, dimpled and began to chatter. It was 
obvious, as a matter of fact, that she liked the 
episode as a soubrette likes being lifted on a 
table and showered with confetti. The tables 
were pushed up on every side about theirs. A 
well-known magazine editor married them by 
bouncing ‘pink-silk balloons on their heads, and 
when we came away they were receiving wedding 
presents, mostly celery dishes and silver in half 
dozens, with appropriate words of thanks. It 
was easy to fancy him, his fences quite, quite 
down, saying when they were ‘“‘alone at last’’ in 
the privacy of a taxi: 

“‘Arabel, I don’t see how I am going to the 
Philippines without you;’’—and she, with an 
inward sigh of relief: ‘‘ You aren’t.”’ 

People from out of town always want to go to 
Fraunces’ Tavern. It was built in 1719 for the 
residence of a rich young Frenchman, “son-in- 
law to Colonel Stephanus Van Cortlandt.’ In 
the middle of the century it became a public 
house with the head of Queen Charlotte on the 
signboard—proprietor, Black Sam of the West Indies. 
Hot meetings were held here during the Revolution. Inits 
long banqueting hall Washington bade farewell to his 
officers. It is still lovely with a colonial loveliness—the 
corner on which it stands so open and quiet as to be almost 
like a village square. A buff-and-blue flag flies under the 
mansard roof. The door in the white portico is opened for 
you by a flunkey with a queue bound with black ribbon, 
buckled shoes and a North-German accent, and within is 
the barrel-shaped vault of a colonial hall, the dining room 
paved with glazed brick, and the mahogany and white- 
enamel paint that belong to this period. There is a 
museum upstairs for the tourist who has contracted the 
habit of doing places of historical interest—a few old 
pieces of furniture, and a great many letters that make 
one reflect how perfectly reckless our ancestors were with 
their capitals. The place should be full of shadows and 
whisperings, but it is not. It is far downtown and the 
atmosphere is all of modern business. Its habitués are 
chiefly business men there to eat—men with fat shining 
jowls or tight smiles, and in both ears the talk is all of 
“common carriers,” “‘the interstate-commerce law,” and 
“‘what the country will come to if our judiciary has to 
keep its ear to the ground.” 

Through the Wall-Street district there are a score of 
very superior clubs and restaurants where the mighty 
ones of finance eat their most high luncheons. A nice 
boy once told me a story of one on Maiden Lane which he 
sedulously avoided. He was still of the age that calls food 
“duff,” thinks being in business ‘‘nothing to cheer about,” 
and receives every morning a letter that begins: ‘2.30 
A.M. Just home from Mary Allister’s dance. Dear 
Chad: Your last picture is the loveliest 
one I’ve ever had of you, dear’’; or 
‘Just before Luncheon. Dear Heart: 
I’ve been thinking of you out on the 
piazza and I came up here where I 
could be alone, etc.’’ He had come to 
New York to be handy man to a trust 
company at a salary of sixty-five 
dollars a month, and to get some idea 
of life—his father’s phrase—by living 
on this income. One day after he had 
been handy for several weeks, he 
passed just at noon a restaurant 
toward which his heart had softened 
several times. It was in the basement 
of one of the older buildings, set out 
with deal chairs and bare tables, looked 
about his size, clean as a scrubbed 
turnip. Sign at the door, “Steak and 
Chops.” No bills-of-fare, but he knew 
what he wanted. He always wanted it 
almost any time when he was awake. 

“Small steak rare” —dropping into a 
chair in the one-hundred-and-seventy- 
pounds-in-lump fashion with which 
twenty years treats chairs. 

“Yes,sir. Coffee,sir? Wiirtzburger?’” 

“Wiirtzburger.” 

The men with whom the room began 
soon to fill up suggested painfully that 
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Games of Checkers are Often Going On 


he had let himself in this time jolly well wrong. They 
looked fearfully and menacingly affluent. He remembered 
that he had not written to his mother for two weeks. 

“Younger generation does it different,’ he heard a man 
behind him say. “‘When I was the age of the young cub 
over there I was bringing my luncheon with me and eating 
it in the basement.” 

“Heavens, what day in the week is it?” thought Chad. 

The steak thrust under his nose was like all the per- 
fumes from Araby wafted. He enjoyed it. But he tried 
as he ate to recall how much change he had put back 
in his pocket when he paid his subway fare that morn- 
ing. The check when he turned it over was two dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 


Little Autumn Flower by the Brook 


LIKE especially when we get back from the country 

in the fall to go to Chinatown for dinner. There is 
something of tasting the extremes of life, in “‘doing’”’ China- 
town when all the world of cities is fresh. As you hang 
over the dragon-carved balconies and wander down those 
shabby streets under the sophisticated scornful eyes of the 


clusters of Chinamen in the doorway, you seem to touch 


something infinitely remote from the sea and mountains. 
This flavor of civilization, highly sensitive, infinitely 
selected, is even in the exotic food of the Flowery King- 
dom, with its subtle sweetness as if it has been steeped in 
narcissus, its salt so flavored without bitterness, and its 
little jewel-like fruits stuck on toothpicks for your better 
convenience in handling. The white ones one somehow 
can never eat. 

“Look like babies’ feet,’’ says Peter Cartier. 

We once pulled off in Chinatown a fragment of experi- 
ence of the kind that makes the pattern of New York life so 
voluptuous. The waiter upon whom we had clapped our 
hands was an impassive, moon-faced young Oriental, 
yellow as old damask, smiling as a new coin. His adorable 
name alone seemed something one had to stick into a dish 
of. pebbles and set on a teakwood table. It was Little 
Autumn Flower by the Brook. Little Autumn Flower 
proved to beafind. He began with acquaintance to unfold 
petals. Once in a burst of loquacity he told us how the 
fruits and flowers of the earth happened to be of so many 
colors. The recitation was accompanied by the most 
seductive little bows, little spreadings of the hands. It was 
unforgettable, and we were always looking for an occasion 
for another.. One night when a particularly impressive 
party had gone down to Mott Street for supper he was 
persuaded to favor us a second time. He grew very shy at 
once when the matter was first broached to him, but every 
one chorused how unthinkable it was that he should not 
assent. F: 

“Oh —please, Little Autumn Flower 
Autumn Flower You cannot refuse us 

He was put up on a chair, wreathed in smiles, overcome 
by coyness, able at first to emit only squeaks and chirps, 
adorable beyond words to express. At last he was off. It 
was an intensely dramatic affair, beginning with deep 
rumblings in his throat and sighs; then the most terrible 
contortions and gestures of despair, a face of fury that 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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ISTER SHERIFF,” ordered the judge, 
| \) | “bring Pressley J. Harper to the bar.” 
Our circuit judge of those times, 
old Judge Priest, had two habits of speech— 
one purposely ungrammatical and thickly 
larded with the vernacular of the country 
crossroads—that was for his private walks 
and conversations, and for his campaign- 
ings; but the other was of good and proper 
and dignified English, and it he reserved 
for official acts and utterances. Whether 
upon the bench or off it, however, his voice 
had a high-pitched, fiddlestring note that 
carried far and clearly; and on this day, 
when hespoke, the sheriff roused up instantly 
from where he had been enjoying forty winks 
between the bewhittled arms of a tilted 
chair and bestirred himself. 

He hurried out of aside door. A little, 
whispering, hunching stir went through the 
courtroom. Spectators reclining upon the 
benches, partly on their spines and partly 
on their shoulderblades, straightened and 
bent forward. Inside the rail, which set 
apart the legal goats from the civic sheep, 
a score of eyes were fixed speculatively upon 
the judge’s face, rising pink and chubby, 
with the pink chubbiness of healthy old age, 
above the top of the tall, scarred desk where 
he sat; but his face gave no clew to his 
thoughts, and if the mind back of the benefi- 
cent, mild blue eyes was troubled the eyes 
themselves looked out unvexed through the 
steel-bowed spectacles that rode low on the 
old judge’s nose. 

There was a minute’s wait. The clerk 
handed up to the judge a sheaf of papers in 
blue wrappers. The judge shuffled through 
them until he found the one he wanted. 
It was the middle of the afternoon of a 
luscious spring day—the last day of the 
May term of court. In at the open win- 
dows came spicy, moist smells of things 
sprouting and growing, and down across 
the courthouse square the big star-shaped 
flowers of the dogwood trees showed white 
and misty, like a new Milky Way against a 
billowy green firmament. 

A minute only and then the sheriff reéntered. At his 
side came a man. This newcomer must have been close 
to seventy years—or sixty-five anyway. He was long and 
lean, and he bore his height with a sort. of alert.and supple 
erectness, stepping high with the seemingly awkward gait 
of the man trained at crossing furrows, yet bringing his 
feet down noiselessly like a house-cat treading on dead 
leaves. The way he moved made you think of a deer- 
stalker. Strength, tremendous strength, was shown in the 
outward swing of the long arms and the huge, knotty 
hands, and there was temper in the hot, brown eyes and 
in the thick, stiff crop of reddish-gray hair rising like 
buckwheat stubble upon his scalp. He had high cheek- 
bones and a long, shaven face, and his skin was tanned to 
a leathery red, like a well-smoked ham. Except for the 
colors of his hair and eyes, he might have passed for half 
Indian. Indeed, there was a tale in the county that his 
great-grandmother was a Shawnee squaw. He was more 
than six feet tall—he must have been six feet two. 

With the sheriff alongside him he came to the bar—a 
sagged oaken railing —and stood there with his big hands 
cupped over it. He was newly shaved and dressed: in 
what was evidently his best. 

“Pressley J. Harper at the bar,’’ sang out the clerk 
methodically. Everybody was listening. 

“Pressley J. Harper,” said the judge, ‘“‘waiving the 
benefit of counsel and the right of trial by jury, you have 
this day pleaded guilty to an indictment charging you 
with felonious assault in that you did, on the twenty-first 
day of January last, shoot and wound with a firearm one 
Virgil Settle, a citizen of this county. Have you anything 
to say why the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
upon you?” 

Only eying him steadfastly, the confessed offender shook 
his head. 

“Tt is the judgment of this court, then, that you be 
confined in the state penitentiary for the period of two 
years at hard labor.”’ 

A babbling murmur ran over the room—for his sins old 
Press Harper was catching it at last! The prisoner’s big 
hands gripped the oaken rail until his knuckles and nails 
showed white, and it seemed that the tough wood fibers 
would be dented in; other than that he gave no sign, but 
took the blow braced and steady, like a game man facing 
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a firing squad. The sheriff inched toward him; but the 
judge raised the hand that held the blue-wrappered paper 
as a sign that he had more to say. 

“Pressley J. Harper,” said the judge, “probably this is 
not the time or the place for the court to say how deeply 


it regrets the necessity of inflicting this punishment upon 


you. This court has known you for many years—for a 
great many years. You might have been a worthy citizen. 
You have been of good repute for truthfulness and fair 


dealing among your neighbors; but you have been beset. 


all your life with a temper that was your abiding curse, 
and when excited with liquor you have been a menace 
to the safety of your fellowman. Time and time again, 
within the recollection of this court, you have been 
involved in unseemly brawls largely of your own making. 
That you were generally inflamed with drink, and that 
you afterward seemed genuinely penitent and made what 
amends you could, does not serve to excuse you in the eyes 
of the law. That you have never taken a human life 
outright is a happy accident of chance. 

“Through the leniency of those appointed to administer 
the law you have until now escaped the proper and fitting 
consequences of your behavior; but, by this last wanton 
attack upon an inoffensive citizen, you have forfeited all 
claim upon the consideration of the designated authorities.” 

He paused for a little, fumbling at the bow of his 
spectacles. 

“Tn the natural course of human events you have prob- 
ably but a few more years to live. It is to be regretted by 
all right-thinking men that you-cannot go to ‘your grave 
free from the stigma of a prison. And it is a blessing that 
you have no one closely related to you by ties of blood or 
marriage to share in your disgrace.”’ The old judge’s high 
voice grew husked and roughened here, he himself being 
both widowed and childless. ‘‘The judgment of the court 
stands—two years at hard labor.” 

He made a sign that he was done.’ The sheriff edged up 
again and touched the sentenced man upon the arm. With- 
out turning his head, Harper shook off the hand of author- 
ity with so violent a shrug that the sheriff flinched back 
startled. Then for the first time the prisoner spoke. 

“Judge, Your Honor,” he said quietly, “‘jest a minute 
ago you asked me if I had anything to say and I told you 
that I had not. I’ve changed my mind; I want to ask you 


“‘Now Then, You Next’’ 


something—I want to ask you a mi 
big favor. No, I ain’t askin’ you to le! 
off —it ain’t that,’’ he went on more quic 
reading the look on the judge’ s face, 
didn’t expect to come clear in this 
ease. I pleaded guilty because I was g 
and didn’t have no defense. My bein’s 
for shootin’ Virge Settle the way I did ¢ 
excuse me, as I know; but, Judge Pr 
I’ll say jest this to you—I don’t want t 
dragged off to that there penitentiary 
a savage dumb beast. I don’t want t 
took there by no sheriff. And what] 
to ask you is this: Can’t I go thes 
man, with free limbs? I promise yout 
and to serve my time faithful—but 1y 
to go by myself and give myself vp li 
man.’ 
Instantly visualized before the eye 
who sat there was the picture whi 
knew must be in the prisoner’s 
same picture which all or nearly all of 


pass, spring and fall, after each 
court—a little procession filing throt 
street to the depot; at its head, puf 
with responsibility, the’sheriff and on 
deputies—at its tail more deputies, a 
between them the string of newly cony 
felons, handcuffed in twos, with a lon 
chain looping back from one pair 
next pair, and so on, binding all fast tog 
in aclanking double file—the whites in 

and the negroes back of them, main 
even in that shameful formation the 
of race; the whites mainly marchii 
downeast heads and hurrying fee 
ing pitiably small bundles with th 
hands—the negroes singing do 
chorus and defiantly jingling the link: 
tether; some, the friendless ones, hat 
half naked and barefooted after mont 
lying in jail—and all with the smell « 

frowsy cells upon them. And, se 


should march thus, with his wrists chained and th 
ings and scum of the county jail for company. The 
all there knew him for a man of his word. If 
Harper said he would go to the penitentiary and 
himself they knew he would go and do it if he 
crawl there on his knees. And so now, having mai 
plea, he waited silently for the answer to it. 

The old judge had half swung himself about in his 
and with his hand at his beard was looking o to 
window. 

“Mister Sheriff,” he said, without turning 
‘you may consider yourself relieved of the custody ¢ 
defendant at the bar. Mister Clerk, you may ma 
the commitment papers.” The clerk busied hi 
certain ruled forms, filling in dotted lines with wr! 
The judge went on: “Despite the irregularity tt 
ceeding, this court is disposed to grant the requ 
the defendant has just made. Grievous though his § 
comings in other directions may have been, this 
never known the defendant to break his word. 
defendant desire any time in which to arrange his pe 
affairs? If so how much time?” ; 

“T would like to have until the day after tomor} 
said Harper. “Tf I kin, I want to find a tenan’ fi 
farm.” 7 

sf Has the commonwealth’s attorney any object 


head turned away. yi 

“None, Your Honor,” said the prosecutor, half 1! 
And now the judge was facing the prisoner, loo 
full in the eye. : 

“You will go free on your own recognizance 
bond, until the day after tomorrow,” he bade hi 
will then report yourself to the warden of the s' 
tentiary at Frankfort. The clerk of this court 
you certain documents which you will surrend 
warden at the same time that you surrender yo 

The tall old man at the rail bowed his head 
understood, but he gave no thanks for the favor V 
him, nor did the other old man on the bench seem 
any thanks. The clerk’s pen, racing across the 
sheets, squeaked audibly. , 

“This consideration is granted, though, upor 
request,’ said the judge, as though a new tho gh 
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come to him. “And that is, that between this time 
the time you begin serving your sentence you do not 
y.a drop of liquor to cross your lips. You promise 
1 ag 
[ promise that,” said Harper slowly and soberly, like 
an taking a solemn oath. 
9more was said. The clerk filled out the blanks—two 
yem—and Judge Priest signed them. The clerk took 
1 back from him, folded them inside a long envelope, 
ed the envelope with certain writings and handed it 
the bar rail to Harper. There wasn’t a sound as he 
ed it carefully into an inner pocket of his ill-fitting 
k coat; nor, except for the curiously light tread of his 
steps, was there a sound as he, without a look side- 
passed down the courtroom and out at the doorway. 
Mister Clerk,’’ bade the judge, “‘adjourn the May term 
‘is court.” 
the crowd filed noisily out, old Doctor Lake, who had 
a spectator of all that happened, lingered behind and, 
a nod and a gesture to the clerk, went round behind 
ury-box and entered the door of the judge’s private 
iber without knocking. The lone occupant of the 
1 stood by a low, open window, looking out over the 
1square. He was stuffing the fire-blackened bowl of 
orncob pipe with its customary fuel; but his eyes 
not on the task, or his fingers trembled—or something; 
hough the pipe was already packed to overflowing, he 
tamped more tobacco in, wasting the shreddy brown 
upon the floor. 
Jome in, Lew, and take a chair and set down,” he 
Doctor Lake, however, instead of taking a chair and 
g down, crossed to the window and stood beside him, 
ng one hand on the judge’s arm. 
‘hat was pretty hard on old Press, Billy,’”’ said Doctor 


ige Priest was deeply sensitive of all outside criticism 
ining to his official conduct; his life off the bench 
mother matter. He stiffened under the touch. 

ewis Lake,” he said—sharply for him—“I don’t 
it even my best friends to discuss my judicial acts.”’ 
h,I didn’t mean that, Billy,” Doctor Lake made haste 
dlain. “I wasn’t thinking so much of what happened 
‘ow in the court yonder. I reckon old Press deserved 
’s been running hog-wild round this town and this 
y too long already. Let 
get that temper of his 
dand a few drinks in him, 
eis a regular mad dog. 
dy can deny that. Of 
>I hate it—and I know 
0 too—to see one of the 
‘mpany —one of the boys 
aarched out of here with 
’61—going to the pen. 
sonly natural; but I’m 
inding fault with your 
ig him there. What I 
dinking of is that you’re 
g him over the road day 
tomorrow.” 

/hat of that?” asked the 


‘hy, day after tomorrow 
|| day we’re starting for 
|nnual reunion,” said 
t Lake; “and, Billy, if 
zoes on the noon train— 
(he probably will—he’ll 
(veling right along with 
\st of us—for a part of 
jy. Only he'll get off 
Junction, and we—well, 
‘e going on through, the 
| us will, to the reunion. 
“what I meant.” 

at’sso!” said the judge 
ully—‘“‘that’s so! I did 
‘all about the reunion 
* then—I plum’ forgot 
reckon it will be sort of 
td for all of us—and 
*ss in particular.’””’ He 
, holding the unlighted 
verflowing pipe in his 
absently, and then went 


wis, when a man holds 
*e such as mine is he 


Soldier anywhere than 
vas. Doy-1 remember 
Crossroads?” 

,” said the old doctor, 
Suddenly afire. ‘Yes, 
and Corinth too.” 


ia 


“Ah-hah!”’ went on the old judge—‘“‘and the second 
day’s fight at Chickamauga, when we lost so many out of 
the regiment, and Press came back out of the last charge 
draggin’ little Gil Nichols by the arms, and both of them 
purty nigh shot to pieces? Yes, suh; Press always was a 
fighter when there was any fightin’ to do—and the fightin’ 
was specially good in those days. The trouble with Press 
was he didn’t quit fightin’ when the rest of us did. Maybe 
it sort of got into his blood. It does do that sometimes.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Lake, ‘“‘I suppose you’re right; but 
old Press is in a fair way to be cured now. A man with 
his temper ought never to touch whisky anyhow.” 

“You're right,” agreed the judge. ‘It’s a dangerous 
thing, licker is—and a curse to some people. I’d like to 
have a dram right this minute. Lew, I wish mightily you’d 
come on and go home with me tonight and take supper. 
Ill send my nigger boy Jeff up to your house to tell your 
folks you won’t be there until late, and you walk on out 
to my place with me. I feel sort of played out and lone- 
some—I do so. Come on now. We’ll have a young 
chicken and a bait of hot waftles—I reckin that old nigger 
cook of mine does make the best waffles in the created 
world. After supper we’ll set a spell together and talk 
over them old times when we were in the army—and 
maybe we can kind of forgit some of the things that’ve 
come up later.” 


The noon accommodation would carry the delegation 
from Gideon K. Irons Camp over the branch line to the 
Junction, where it would connect with a special headed 
through for the reunion city. For the private use of the 
Camp the railroad company provided a car which the 
ladies of the town decorated on the night before with 
strips of red and white bunting draped down the sides, and 
little battle-flags nailed up over the two doors. The rush 
of the wind would soon whip away the little crossed flags 
from their tack fastenings and roll the bunting streamers 
up into the semblance of peppermint sticks; but the car, 
hitched to the tail end of the accommodation and sur- 
rounded by admiring groups of barelegged small boys, made 
a brave enough show when its intended passengers came 
marching down a good half-hour ahead of leaving-time. 

Considering the wide swath: which death and- the 
infirmities of age had-been cutting in the ranks all these 


“I Want to Go by Myself and Give Myself U)» Like a Man”’ 


years, the Camp was sending a good representation— 
Judge Priest, the commandant; and Doctor Lake; and 
Major Joe Sam Covington; and Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, 
who never missed a reunion; and Corporal Jake Smedley, 
the color-bearer, with the Camp’s flag furled on its staff 
and borne under his arm; and Captain Shelby Wood- 
ward—and four or five more. There was even one avowed 
private. Also, and not to be overlooked on any account, 
there was Uncle Zach Matthews, an ink-black, wrinkled 
personage with a shiny bald head polished like old rose- 
wood, and a pair of warped legs bent outward like saddle- 
bows. Personally Uncle Zach was of an open mind 
regarding the merits and the outcome of the Big War. 
As he himself often put it: 

“Yas, suh—I ain’t got no set prejudices ary way. In 
the spring of ’61 I went out wid my own w’ite folks, as 
body-servant to my young marster, Cap’n Harry Mat- 
thews—and we suttinly did fight them bluebellies up hill 
and down dale for three endurin’ years or more; but in 
the campaignin’ round Nashville somewhars I got sort of 
disorganized and turn’t round someway; and, when I 
sorter comes to myself, lo and behole, ef I ain’t been 
captured by the Fed’rul army! So, rather’n have any 
fussin’ ’bout it, I j’ined in with them; and frum then on till 
the surrender I served on the other side—cookin’ fer one 
of their gin’els and doin’ odd jobs round the camp; but 
when ’twas all over I come on back home and settled down 
again ’mong my own folks, where I properly belonged. 
Then, here a few years back, some of ’em turn’t in and 
done some testifyin’ for me so’s I could git my pension. 
Doctor Lake, he says to me hisse’f, he says: ‘Zach, bein’ 
as the Yankee Gover’mint is a-passin’ out this here money 
so free you might jest as well have a little chunk of it too!’ 
And he—him and Mistah Charley Reed and some others— 
they helped me with my papers; and, of course, I been 
mighty grateful to all them gen’l’men ever since.” 

So Uncle Zach drew his pension check quarterly, and 
regularly once a year went to the reunion as general 
factotum of the Camp, coming home laden with badges 
and heavy with small change. He and Judge Priest’s Jeff, 
a small, dapper black person of the second generation of 
freedom, now furnished a touch of intense color relief, 
sitting together in one of the rearmost seats, guarding the 
piled-up personal baggage of the veterans. 

; Shortly before train-time 
carriages came, bringing young 
Mrs. McLaurin, little Rita 
Covington and Miss Minnie 
Lyon—the matron of honor, 
the sponsor and the maid of 
honor respectively of the dele- 
gation. Other towns no larger 
would be sure to send a dozen 
or more sponsors and maids 
and matrons of honor; but 
the home Camp was prover- 
bially moderate in this regard. 
As Captain Woodward had 
once said: “‘We are charmed 
and honored by the smiles of 
our womanhood, and we wor- 
ship every lovely daughter of 
the South; but, at a reunion of 
veterans, somehow I do love 
to see a veteran interspersed 
here and there in among the 
fair sex.” 

So now, as their special 
guests for this most auspicious 
occasion, they were taking 
along just these three—Rita 
Covington, a little eighteen- 
year-old beauty, and Minnie 
Lyon, a tall, fair, slender, pretty 
girl, and Mrs. McLaurin. The 
two girls were in white linen, 
with touches of red at throat 
and waist; but young Mrs. 
McLaurin, who was a bride of 
two years’ standing and plump 
and handsome, looked doubly 
handsome and perhaps a wee 
mite plumper than common in 
a tailor-made suit of mouse- 
gray, that was all tricked out 
with brass buttons and gold- 
braided cuffs, and a wide black 
belt, with a cavalry buckle. 
That the inspired tailor who 
built this costume had put the 
stars of a major-general on the 
collar and the stripes of a 
corporal on the sleeve was a 
matter of no consequence what- 
soever. The color was right, 
the fit of the coat was unflawed 
by a single wrinkle fore or aft, 
and the brass buttons glittered 
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like molten gold down the front. Originally young Mrs. 
McLaurin had intended to reserve her military suit for a 
crowning sartorial stroke on the day of the big parade; 
but at the last moment pride of possession triumphed over 
the whisperings of discretion, and so here she was now, 
trig and triumphant—though, if it must be confessed, a 
trifle closely laced in. Yet she found an immediate reward 
in the florid compliments of the old men. She radiated her 
satisfaction visibly as Doctor Lake and Captain Woodward 
ushered her and her two charges aboard the car with a 
ceremonious, Ivanhoeish deference, which has come down 
with them from their day to this, like the scent of old 
lavender lingering in ancient cedar chests. 

A further martial touch was given by the gray coats of 
the old men, by the big Camp badges and bronze crosses 
proudly displayed by all; and finally by Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby who, true to a habit of forty years’ standing, was 
wearing the rent and faded jacket that he brought home 
from the war and carrying on his shoulder the ancient 
rusted musket that had served him from Sumter to the 
fall of Richmond. 

The last of the party was on the decorated coach, the 
last ordinary traveler had boarded the single day-coach 
and the conductor was signaling for the start, when an 
erect old man, who during all the flurry of departure had 
been standing silent and alone behind the protecting 
shadow of the far side of the station, came swiftly across 
the platform, stepping with a high, noiseless, deerstalker’s 
tread, and, just as the engine bleated its farewell and the 
wheels began to turn, swung himself on the forward car. 
At sight of two little crossed flags fluttering almost above 
his head he lifted his slouch hat in a sort of shamed salute; 
but he kept his face turned resolutely away from those 
other old men to the rear of him. He cramped his great 
length down into a vacant seat in the day-coach, and there 
he sat, gazing straight ahead at nothing as the train drew 
out of the station, bearing him to his two years at hard 
labor and these one-time comrades of his to their jubilating 
at the annual reunion. 

As for the train, it went winding its leisurely and devious 
way down the branch line toward the Junction, stopping 
now and then at small country stations. The air that 
poured in through the open windows was sweet and heavy 
with Maytime odors of blossoming and blooming. In 
the tobacco patches the adolescent plants stood up, fresh 
and velvet-green. Mating redbirds were darting through 
every trackside tangle of underbrush and weaving threads 
of living flame back and forth over every sluggish, yellow 
creek; and sparrowhawks teetered above the clearings, 
hunting early grasshoppers. Once in a while there was 
a small cotton-patch. 

It was warm—almost as warm as a summer day. The 
two girls fanned themselves with their handkerchiefs and 
constantly brushed cinders off their starched blouses. 
Mrs. McLaurin, buttoned in to her rounded throat, sat 
bolt-upright, the better to keep wrinkles from marring the 
flawless fit of her regimentals. She suffered like a Christian 
martyr of old, smiling with a sweet content—as those same 
Christian martyrs are said to have suffered and smiled. 
Judge Priest, sitting one seat to the rear of her, with Major 
Covington alongside him, napped lightly with his head 
against the hot red plush of the seatback. Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby found the time fitting and the audience receptive 
to a recital of his celebrated and more than familiar 
story of what on a certain history-making occa- 
sion he heard General Breckinridge say to General 
Buckner, and what General Buckner said to 
General Breckinridge in reply. 

In an hour or so they began to draw out of the 
lowlands fructifying in the sunlight, and in among 
the craggy foothills. Here the knobs stood up 
like the knuckle-bones of a great rough hand laid 
across the peaceful countryside. ‘‘Deadenings” 
flashed by, with the girdled, bleached treetrunks 
rising, deformed and gaunt, above the young corn. 
The purplish pink of the redbud trees was thick in 
clumps on the hillsides. The train entered a cut 
with a steep fill running down on one side and a 
seamed cliff standing up close on the 
other. Small saplings grew out of the 
crannies in the rocks and swung their 
boughs downward so that the leaves 
almost brushed the dusty tops of the 
coaches sliding by beneath them. 

Suddenly, midway of this cut, there 
came a grinding and sliding of the 
wheels—the cars began creaking in all 
their joints as though they would rack 
apart; and, with a jerk which wakened 
Judge Priest and shook the others in their 
seats, the train halted. From up ahead 
somewhere, heard dimly through the 
*scaping of the freed steam, came a con- 
fusion of shouted cries. Could they be 
nearing the Junction so soon? Mrs. 
McLaurin felt in a new handbag—of 
gray broadcloth with a gold clasp, to 
match her uniform—for a powder-rag. 


Then she shrank cowering back in her place, for leaping 
briskly up the car steps there appeared, framed in the open 
doorway just beyond her, an armed man—a short, broad 
man in a flannel shirt and ragged overalls, with a dirty 
white handkerchief bound closely over the bridge of his 
nose and shielding the lower part of his face. A long- 
barreled pistol was in his right hand and a pair of darting, 
evilly disposed eyes looked into her startled ones from under 
the brim of a broken hat. 

“Hands up, everybody!” he called out, and swung his 
gun right and left from his hip, so that its muzzle seemed 
to point all ways at once. 
keep ’em up!” 

Behind this man, back to back with him, was the figure 
of another man, somewhat taller but as like him in garbing 
as a blood-brother, holding similar armed dominion over 
the astounded occupants of the day-coach. This much, 
and this much only, in a flash of time was seen by Uncle 
Zach Matthews and-Judge Priest’s Jeff as, animated by a 
joint instantaneous impulse, they slid off their seat at the 
other end of the car and lay embraced on the floor, occupy- 
ing a space you would not have believed could have con- 
tained one darky—let alone two. . And it.was seen more 


fully and at greater length by the gray veterans as their 


arms with one accord rose stiffly above the level of their 
heads; and also it was seen by the young matron, the 
sponsor and the maid of. honor as they huddled together, 
clinging to one another desperately for the poor comfort of 
close contact. Little Rita Covington, white and still; 
looked up with blazing gray eyes into the face of the short 
man with the pistol. She had the palms of both her hands 
pressed tightly against her ears. Rita was brave enough— 
but she hated the sound of firearms. Where she half knelt, 
she was almost under the elbow of the intruder. 

- The whole thing was incredible—it was impossible! 
Train robberies had passed out of fashion years and years 
before. Here was this drowsing, quiet country lying just 
outside the windows; and-the populous Junction only a 
handful of miles away; but, incredible or not, there stood 
the armed trampish menace in the doorway shoulder to 
shoulder with an accomplice. And from outside and beyond 
there came added evidence to the unbelievable truth of it 
in the shape of hoarse, unintelligible commands rising 
above a mingling of pointless outcries and screams. 


The Sergeant Was 
Going Through the 
Motions of Loading 
and Aiming and 
Firing His Ancient 
Rusted Musket 


“Hands up, CXS ON ra BG 


June 15,1: 
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“Ts this a joke, sir, or what?”’ demanded Major Coy 
ton, choking with an anger born of his own elie 
and the undignifiedness of his attitude. 4 

“Old gent, if you think it’s a joke jest let me keteh 
lowerin’ them arms of yourn,”’ answered back the yeggm 
His words sounded husky, coming muffled through 
handkerchief; but there was cold, grim threat in th 
and for just a breathless instant the pistol-barrel stop; 
waving and centered dead upon the major’s breast. _ 

“Set right still, major,’’ counseled Judge Priest at 
side, not taking his eyes off the muffled face. “ 
the drop on us.” ' 

“But to surrender without a blow—and we all 
soldiers too!” lamented Major Covington, a makin 
move to lower his arms. 

“T know—but set still,’ warned Judge Priegt 
ered glance taking toll sideways of his fellow travele 
of them with chagrin, amazement and indignati 
large upon their faces, and all with arms up and pa 
opened outward like a calisthenic class of elderly 
beards frozen stiff and solid in the midst of some 
expanding exercise. Any other time the picture wo 
have been funny; but now it wasn’t. And the hold 
man was issuing his further orders. 

“This ain’t no joke and it ain’t no time for foolin’ in’ 
gotter work fast and you all gotter keep still, or somebod 
git crippled up bad!” 

With his free hand he pulled off his broken derby, ex 
ing matted red hair with a dirty bald spot in the front. 
held the hat in front of him, crown down. z 

“T’m going to pass through this ear,” he announ 
“‘and I want everybody to contribute freely. You g 
will lower one hand at a time and git your pokes 
kettles—watches and wallets—out of your clothe 
remember, no monkey business—no goin’ back 
hip pockets—unless you wanter git bored with t 
warned; and followed up the warning with a nas 
which took an added nastiness coming through his 
rag mask, 

The fellow’s glance flashed to the right, takin 
quivering figures of the two girls and the young 
“Loidies will contribute too,” he added. 

“‘Oh!” gasped Mrs. McLaurin miserably; and 
ically her right hand went across to protect the s 
diamond bracelet on her left wrist; while tall Mi 
crumpled and trembling, pressed herself still farther age 
the side of the car, and Rita Covington involuni 
clutched the front of her blouse, her fingers clos 
the little chamois-skin bag that hung hidden thi 
pended by a ribbon about her throat. Rita was 

daughter and a pampered one; her father was the 
iest man in town and she owned handsomer jew 
an eighteen-year-old girl commonly possesses. 
caught the meaning of those gestures and his red-ti 
eyes were greedy. 

“You dog, you!” snorted old Doctor Lake; andh 
the major, sputtered in the impotence of his rage. 
not going to rob these ladies too?” 

“‘T’m a-goin’ to rob these loidies too,” 
thief. ‘And you, old man, you’d better cut out the 
talk.”’ Without turning his head, and with h 
making shifting fast plays to hold the ear in subje 
called back: “Slim, there’s richer pickin’ here 
expected. If you can leave them rubes come h 

clean up.” 
“Just a second,” was the answer from behind “ 
ri 


I git this bunch hypnotized good.” 
“Now then,” called the red-haired man, swea 
to emphasize his meaning, ‘‘as I said before, cy 

Loidies first—you!’’ And he motioned with 
toward Mrs. McLaurin and poked his hat ou 
Her trembling fingers fumbled at the clade ) ¢ 
bracelet a moment and the slim band fell ; 

into the hat. 

“You are no gentleman—so there!” qua 
unhappy lady as a small, gemmed watch with a 
a silver purse, followed the bracelet. Bessie Lyon 
farther and farther away from him, with sobbing inta} 
her breath. She was stricken mute and helpless W 
’“ Now then,” the red-haired man was addr 
“you next. Them purties you’ve got hid there i sic 
shirt—I’ll trouble you for them! (Quick now!” hesn 
seeing that she hesitated. ‘‘Git ’em out!” 
“T ¢@can’t,” she faltered, and her cheeks red 
through their dead pallor; “‘my waist—buttons— 
I can’t and I won’t!” 
The thief shifted his derby hat from his left he 
right, holding it fast with his little finger hooked i 
brim, while the other fingers kept the revolver - 
“Tl help you,” he said; and as the girl tried 
away from him he shoved a stubby finger unde 
of her blouse and with a hard jerk ripped the Iz 
leaving her white neck half bare. At her cry and 
of the tearing lace her father forgot the thr 
gunbarrel—forgot everything. 4 
“You vile hound!” he panted. ‘“‘Keep your 
off of my daughter!’’ And up he came out of 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Y THE Quai de Passy, in Paris, stands 
an unattractive little café with a witty 
window. A faded announcement in the 
age of the land informs the observant that 
is Better Off in Here Than Opposite.”” And 
one glances opposite the alternative is the 
us eavesdrop at this humble café. Let us 
en to the discourse held among three custom- 
et —— But first let us accompany two of 
on the way there. 
nine o’clock on a summer’s evening, in his 
g off the Avenue du Maine, Xavier Mariquot 
arewell to the world. On the table, explain- 
e motives for his suicide, lay an epistle that 
| been revising forsome hours. It was directed 
iend, but as Mariquot was a literary aspirant 
intended primarily for the press. Now that 
finished and sealed, the cheerfulness induced 
composition deserted him; he reflected wist- 
hat he himself would never see his pathetic 
in print and regretted that it could not 
‘before he died. He wondered whether the 
would do justice to his metaphors. -Also he 
red whether the news would be headed Suicide 
yvelist or Lovers Drown Together. He hoped 
: former. 
artistry of Mariquot had moved him to make 
host of alterations in the letter before the fair 
yas finally accomplished that the floor was 
with the rough drafts. He collected these, 
ving burned them carefully—all of us would 
ar letter written on the brink of suicide to be 
3d as spontaneous—took his hat from the 
med peg. 
‘the last time!” said the young man thought- 
He cast a backward glance at the room and 
ad the door. 
Imoon shone over Montparnasse and life did 
<repellent to him. He couldn’t avoid remem- 
that this double tragedy had been the sug- 
‘of the lady whom he was walking very slowly 
;, and that when he dramatically agreed to it 
‘so to speak, been “rushed.” Originally it 
en her Southern temperament plus her Southern 
that enslaved him, but at that time he had not fore- 
‘3 father wrenching him from literature and Paris 
\vulsing two kindred souls. In view of his inexora- 
mt, perhaps a gramme or two less temperament in 
ymight have made for good. To be sure, a career 
merce in Rennes would have been disgusting, but 
gr would be very deep. And he was touchingly 
‘odie! 
-all Paris would say as much when they read his 
| the newspapers. The reflection encouraged him. 
jung! Poor boy!’’ Boulevardiers would shake 
jads compassionately over their apéritifs; lovely 
‘vould utter hisname insalons: ‘‘ Xavier Mariquot, 
y a genius, gone to his grave!’”’ Yes, he was going 
@ a sensation at last. *Still, he wouldn’t be here 
“it. 
e’s alwayssomething!”’ sighed Mariquot, glowering 
2avens. 
2 aS waiting for him by the Bullier-Nouveau. She 
‘simple frock of ‘black, and though she usually 
¢ hats with a sweeping brim she had donned a 
t this occasion. She was on the stage—when she 
agements—and realized the kind of garments 
tg to a heroine on the road to drown. In the glitter 
‘trance, to which happier couples were hastening 
/ f pumps wrapped in copies of La Patrie, her oval 
very pale; there was perhaps a tinge of indecision 
tomber eyes. She slipped her arm through his 
speaking, and he said politely: “‘I hope I am not 
z 


| 
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Hinity shook her head and they turned slowly to 
fevard St. Michel. 

+ the night has come, Xavier!” she said in 
/ tones. 

1s come!” echoed the young man in the bass. 
fe danced our last measure in there, you and I.” 
"1 @ transition to the minor he continued: ‘Do 


ay,” she murmured; ‘‘a gala night—the 
efore the Réveillon.” 
it was a Saturday,” he dissented, ‘because 
t vividly that I had gone to be shaved late in the 
vith the idea of making it do for the morrow as 
ving a copper or two. I remember, also, how 
found the ball, and that I had intended to say 
yin leaving: ‘Le Bullier-Nouveau you call it? 


; 
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“‘What a Misfortune That the Moon is Shining 1”? 


You should call it. Le Bullier-Mort!’» And then my path 
crossed yours, and epigrams were forgotten and coppers 
were as naught!”’ 

“How it comes back to me!” she said pensively. “I 
was talking to Gustave Tricotrin when I noticed you 
staring at me. You were standing by the punching 
machine. Is it not strange how a woman’s instinct 
prognosticates? Mysteriously I knew that Fate did not 
mean us to be strangers long.” 

“To me it seemed that Fate would forbid me ever to 
address you. How haughty you looked—how disdainful! 
Nine times I meandered round the balcony to beg you for 
a dance, before I found the pluck to say a syllable.” 

“T began to think you must be a foreigner who knew 
no French. And then the bouquetiére came by with her 
basket—do you remember?—and you stuttered: ‘Do 
you like violets, mademoiselle?’ And next it was cherry 
brandy, and next it was the polka, and next it was our 
love. Oh, Xavier, if the bouquetiére had not come by with 
her basket we might not now be on our way to die!” 

“Do you regret?’’? demanded Mariquot, kindling with 
hope. 

“For myself, no!’ she affirmed. ‘‘ What could existence 
yield to me if we were parted? But to you? I have 
wondered in harassed moments whether the years might 
not bring happiness to you.” Her clasp on his arm tight- 
ened eagerly. ‘‘I would not be selfish, sweet ideal. It is 
all your bright young future I am aiding you to sacrifice, 
all the glorious promise of your flowering youth. If time 
could teach you to forget me in my wretchedness, to find 
joy without me, I would steel myself even now to bear the 
martyrdom of life alone.’’ 

“The way you put it amounts to asking me whether 
I have been deceiving myself all along?’”’ objected Mari- 
quot. “Am I a ridiculous boy, to mistake a passing fancy 
for the great passion of a lifetime? Have my vows been 
bosh, is my chef-d’euvre pickles—my realistic study of my 
devotion for you, throb by throb, from that first Saturday 
or Thursday, whichever it was? No, Delphine, I cannot 
acquiesce to that! Yet,’’ he went on persuasively, “‘there 
is this to be said: You, too, have the promise of flowering 
youth—to you time might grant compensations which 
would be denied tome. To me it could afford nothing save 
a comfortable salary from a permanent source—by degrees 
a solid income, a cozy appartement in a pleasant quarter, a 
sound Bordeaux with my dinner. What are such things 
worth? Are you aiding me to sacrifice anything for which 
you might be severely censured, for which you might 
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reproach yourself bitterly if age had endowed 
: you with more wisdom and self-control? But 
to you! Who shall say to what effulgent 

heights your beauty and your histrionic powers 
might not elevate you? I can see you crowned with 
laurels if you are but patient to endure a while. I 
see you reigning at the Francais! I see you gliding 
through the Are de Triomphe in your car! I see 
these sights with thrilling clearness. My adoration 
must not blind me to my duty. If you could be 
strong to wait for laurels without me I would even 
now be man enough to submit to the Philistine 
plenty that my father offers in Rennes.” 

The hand upon his coat sleeve trembled some- 
what; there was a brief pause. Then she returned 
a shade sullenly: ‘In plain French, you suggest that 
I have been making a mountain out of a molehill— 
you ask me whether my resolve to drown myself 
was anything more serious than a fit of hysterics! 
I am no more a sentimental idiot than you are!” 

Their progress for some distance was made 
silently, if one omits to count Mariquot’s groan. 
Each contemplated the climax with increased dis- 
affection, but each felt the loophole indicated by the 
other to be undignified. 

With relief they noted that the quays were not 
deserted at this early hour, and they wandered 
aimlessly along the Boulevard du Palais. On the 
Pont au Change the girl suddenly halted—her face 
upturned, then bowed. 

“Not here!”’ panted Mariquot—‘“‘what are you 
thinking about? Look at the people!” 

“T am only fancying,” she told him. ‘How the 
Seine calls to me—how it calls, Xavier! Look down, 
beloved; below the quiver there is peace.” 

“Peace!” concurred Mariquot, clenching his teeth 
to stop their chattering. 

“One plunge together and then—oblivion!”’ 

“You will suffer first, my own,’ he muttered. 
“You will flounder frightfully.” 

“You also,” she darted; “‘your tortures will be 
atrocious. Yes, it will be excruciating for both of us. 
Yet, speaking for myself, better death together than 
life apart! You feel that, too, Xavier?” 

“Do I feel it?” stammered Mariquot. “Do I feel it?” 
No impressive termination presenting itself to him, he 
repeated: ‘Do I feel it? If I bewail anything other than 
your loss of the triumphant future that you might know 
it is just this,” he added: ‘Paris may never understand 
how violently I reciprocated your devotion—people may 
not grasp the true inwardness of my tragedy. The fact 
is that, in the few last words that I have scribbled to a 
comrade, I touched upon the detail that the publishers 
have rejected all my work. If by a fatal mischance the 
letter should be profaned by print it may lead shallow 
thinkers to regard me as a despairing novelist rather than 
as an anguished lover. I know how proud you are, and it 
is poignant to me to reflect that, after you have cast away 
your exquisite young life solely because I am all in all to 
you, the world may fail to realize that you were all in all to 
me. I writhe in recognizing that multitudes may say you 
bestowed a more single-hearted passion than you aroused.” 
Again he regarded her expectantly. “I do not even dis- 
guise from myself that you have the right to resent my 
alluding to my literary ambitions with what may be 
termed my last breath. No, I do not deny it! Your 
indignation would be justified—you are entitled, perhaps, 
to declare that I have slighted you, to pronounce me 
unworthy of the splendid sacrifice you are about to make 
for me!”’ 

Delphine frowned darkly—her displeasure was plain; 
and some seconds passed in which encouragement held him 
breathless. 

“My king,” she said at last tartly, “the grandeur of 
your soul compels me to admit a similar slip on my part. 
I, too, have scribbled a few last words, and by some 
wandering impulse I referred to the managers’ having 
overlooked my abilities as an actress. If by any abomi- 
nable indiscretion the letter gets into the papers it may 
appear that my suicide was due to my professional afflic- 
tions rather than to my idolatry of you! Your self-respect 
is more precious to me than my own; my blunder wrings 
my heart when I reflect that, after you are dead and gone, 
people may conclude that you were incapable of inspiring 
a love as absorbing as you gave. In my turn I am open to 
reproaches. In my turn I am defenseless if you proclaim 
me to be unworthy of your death!”’ 

Mariquot had listened to this rejoinder in profound 
despondence. Twice he had opened his mouth to inter- 
rupt her, and when he spoke his voice had distinctly an 
angry ring: ‘‘Look here! If you figure to yourself that 
I am going to be the first to back out you are vastly 
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mistaken!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am every bit as keen on 
dying as I was when I consented to it.”’ 

“Tf you imagine that I am going to sing small first 
you had better think again!’’ retorted the girl scornfully. 
“Tt would take more than a drop into the Seine to make 
me look a fool. If you don’t want to climb down why do 
you keep talking about itso much? I’m ready.” 

“Well, suppose we get a move on us then?” he said with 
a scowl. 

They lagged from the bridge glumly, arm in arm no 
longer and their eyes averted from each other. Viewing 
the lights of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, Mariquot 
was reminded of a performance that he had wit- 
nessed there, with an order, in blither days, and he 
reflected that suicides, in relation to oneself, were 
less gorgeously gratifying than in the masterpieces 
of the dramatists. Delphine’s gaze dwelt upon the 
lamps of the Chatelet, and memory reanimated an 
engagement— agreeable if undistinguished —that she 
had once fulfilled on its stage as a fairy. Now she 
could not aspire to become even a fairy again! 

The Quai de la Mégisserie was also populous. 

““Peste! People again!” cried Mariquot. ‘‘We 
should certainly be rescued! What a misfortune 
that the moon is shining !”’ 

“IT fear,’’ she responded feverishly, ‘‘we shall be 
obliged to wait a long time. See, couples every- 
where! It would have been less wearisome if you 
had made an appointment later.” 

“‘T had no private intimation that all the idiots 
of this quarter were to select the quays to spoon on 


this evening,” he growled. ‘“‘We should find it 
lonelier much farther on. Would it fatigue you to 
walk?” 

“Probably,” she said. ‘‘But we shall have a long 
rest!’’ 


Their promenade offered few distractions. By the 
time they had trudged as far as the Quai de Passy 
the lovers paused simultaneously. The coincidence 
occurred in the glimmer of a café window, and 
Mariquot remarked with a dry mouth: “‘Do you 
know, I am inclined to think that we might enter 
this place. Providentially I have a frane on me. 
We can make our consommations last till all is quiet 
enough for us to do the deed.”’ 

“You may be right,” Delphine acknowledged. 
“Our last glass together, so be it!” 

The little café boasted no more than one other cus- 
tomer, a youth who sat writing ardently, his intel- 
lectual brow supported by arestlesshand. Theblond 
beauty of his locks commended itself to the brunette’s 
attention almost before she had drunk half her beer 


HAT’S Panama to us?” a sen- 
ator from the Middle West de- 
manded when the matter of canal 
tolls was being vigorously discussed this 
spring in Washington. “‘I’dsee Panama 
filled with mud to the brim before 
I’d vote for the country’s spending another cent on it.” 

Such sentiments could be set down as belonging to the 
realm of comic opera if it were not that you find them being 
diligently and steadily circulated all through the Middle 
West. I met the secretary of a business men’s league in 
one of the largest cities in the Middle West, who poked his 
hands down into his trousers pockets, gazed loftily at the 
ceiling and actually opined that he didn’t know his organi- 
zation wanted to see free tolls for Panama—‘“‘ Why should 
the Middle West be taxed to pay for advantages to the 
seaboard?” In fact, he wasn’t sure—this the very loftiest 
of all—that all this reduction of freights to the seaboard 
wasn’t going to prove a bad thing for the Middle West by 
attracting jobbing and manufacturing back to oceanfront 
away from the Middle West! 

I looked at him twice to see if he was talking in his 
sleep. He wasn’t.. He was only very young; and he had 
evidently been a diligent reader of the publicity stuff being 
fed out from New York to the effect that the Middle West 
will go to eternal ruin if interior freight takes to water 
instead of rail. 

The thing would be a joke if the fear had not become 
so pervasive that it has been used to bolster up a sort of 
unspoken antagonism to Panama. ‘“‘Opposition to free 
tolls has developed in the Middle West based on the erro- 
neous assumption that any reduction in freight rates 
between coasts will give coast cities an advantage over 
Middle West cities,” says the minority report of the 
interstate committee on Panama. 

Is there any ground for the fear? Will coast cities gain 
an advantage in rates over the Middle West? Has the 
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at a draught, and when in moments he raised his head to 
seek inspiration of the ceiling the melancholy countenance 
that he displayed was so engaging that she would have 
welcomed a continuous view. 

Meanwhile Mariquot had been prompted to contemplate 
the last frane that. he was ever to finger, and as he did so 
disquietude assailed him. The france was bad! 

“‘Haveyou by chance any cash in your purse, Delphine?” 

“T have not even a purse,”’ Delphine replied. ‘‘I left 
it carefully in my lodging, directed to my family! Why 
should I drown with purses in my pocket?” 
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Middle West no dollars-and-cents interest in Panama apart 
from a somewhat doubtful and very jealous patriotism? 

If coast cities that are from three thousand to four thou- 
sand miles from Panama—Prince Rupert, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Boston—can afford to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in anticipation of the advantages to accrue 
from Panama, what is the matter with the cities of the 
Middle West that are only from twenty-six hundred to 
thirty-five hundred miles from Panama? 

Only forty per cent of the total traffic on the continent 
comes from the seaboard—twenty per cent from each side. 
The other sixty per cent—or, to be meticulously accurate, 
fifty-seven per cent—comes from the Middle West. Why 
are the two coastal fronts staking millions on Panama while 
the Middle West sits inert if not hostile? 

“What’s Panama to us?”’ Is it worth anything? Does 
this question represent the sentiments of the people or is it 
largely based on ignorance? In the first place, having cost 
four hundred million dollars, Panama represents a charge 
of} over four dollars a head of the population, or twenty 
dollars a family, for every man, woman and child in the 
Middle West. Are they going to get anything back for it? 
About the time you ask that question the Middle West- 
erner gets either hot or inert, according to temperament. 
In other words, is it going: to pay the Middle Westerner 
better to enforce a toll bringing in a yearly revenue of 
fifteen million dollars—which means a yearly revenue of 
sixteen cents a head—or to give Panama unhampered 
right-of-way and get a reduction of fifty per cent in freight 
on what the Middle West eats and wears and sells and 
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“T made the same reflection myself. Well, the onb 
that I did bring is a bad one—and we have drunk th 
part of our bocks. I foresee trouble.” : 

Unwittingly he had drawn the waiter’s eye to 
and when their impecuniosity was manifest the ty 
became acute. At this juncture the youth, who wasol 
ing the discussion, rose and approached them. Exte 
a five-franc piece, he said: “‘Permit me, I pray 
monsieur, to come to the rescue.” a 

“Oh, monsieur !’’ ejaculated Mariquot, embarrasse¢ 
is princely —it is unparalleled! But at the same time: 

“You need feel no hesitation!” insisted the str: 
“To me the coin is valueless, for I am at the 
of leaving France.” 4 

“There are always money-changers,” ment 
Mariquot. ¥ 

“In the land for which I am bound,” return 
other with a dreamy smile, ‘‘there is neither m 
changer nor money.”’ 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” 
“What, you too?” §g 

In the breathless instant succeeding this ¢ 
revelation, which held three customers spellh 
the waiter picked up the five-franc piece. 

**Too,’ you said!’”” murmured the youth, f 
his voice at last. ‘‘So you and I are fellow tra 
monsieur? And—and madame?” 

““Madame is leaving with me.” é 

“You are blessed.” His protracted gla 
Delphine proclaimed it no empty complimen 
go loveless and alone.” With a deep sigh h 
tinued: ‘“‘ My few last words have just been seri 
and I have nothing to do until I drown my) 
twelve o’clock. May I beg you to join mi 
bottle with the change? Waiter, the wine lis 

The pathos of his situation stirred Delphine 
and she broke in now: ‘‘But, monsieur, can’ 


gasped Mariquot, jun 


serve you in this crisis? So young!” 
to Mariquot. 
“He is no younger than I am,” said Mi 
shortly. = 
“Alas! I have already pondered the mattii 
its bearings, madame,” replied the yout 
folded arms. “‘ My resolution is inexorable—| 
midnight there will be in Paris one novelist | 
‘Novelist,’ did you say?” gibbered Mari(o 
“Yes, monsieur, lam called ThéodoricdeJacc2 
Tonight the name is not significant, but it is 
figure largely in the papers!” a 
(Concluded on Page 44) 
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“Show me!” Can the Middle V st 
sibly get that reduction d 
indirectly from Panama? Ina@ 
there anything in Panama forth 
West besides a blow-off of patpt 
I’ll answer that by quoting a St. Louis man who ¢ 
hobby is cheaper rates by water. I’ll not give his 1m 
reasons you can guess if you follow what one or ty 
railway managers have been foolish enough to sé) 
Panama’s going to cut out cities that have water i 
tion, and that sort of foolishness, as though this{ 
were not fifty years past the blind-man’s-buff | 
development. . ; ; 

“Before the Atlantic ports counted on dive 
West traffic to salt water they should have ¢ 
Mississippi and the Missouri and the Ohio a 
Lakes, and a few trifling fishpools of that 
suppose, while the coast cities have been h 
heads off, that we fellows inland have been 
doing nothing? Look at the map! Here are: 
Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
apolis, St. Paul,’ Duluth, Milwaukee, Chi 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, L 
every one of them cities on a waterfront, 
waterfront; cities with populations of two 
seven hundred thousand, and five hundre 
andsoon. ve 

“Tf your coast cities had gone ahead as 
inland cities have in the past twenty years 
howling to split the welkin. You don’t'supp 
growed,’ like Topsy, do you? What -made | 
Traffic, I know; but what centered traffic a 
The water competition that insured reason 
Oh, yes; I know you'll say that you spent a 
Orleans trying to get a boat to come up the ri 
_you waited in vain—that our river is. dead. 
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self! It is onlyasleep; but because it is there—though 
p—we get the rates that have built up St. Louis; and 
of these days this river of ours is going to wake up. 
same of Chicago! The same of Cleveland! The same 
filwaukee and Buffalo! You get down to the cause 
has built up each city—waterfront, insuring equitable 
s—a boom in traffic! Do you know we can ship by 
rat a cost of one mill, or a tenth of a cent, a ton a mile? 
on one of the Southwestern roads, where there is no 
ibility of competition by water, the rate is 1.02 cents 
1 a mile—just about ten times as high. Do you find 
ities growing up along that line? There is not a city 
ne line of more than seventy thousand, except at its 
inals on the waterfront! 
Jo you know that we have the cheapest system of 
portation in the world on the Great Lakes? Let me 
you some figures to show you the result of that cheap 
portation: More traffic passes through the Soo than 
igh Suez. Last year forty-one million tons of shipping, 
ly products of the soil, mine, forest and farm, passed 
igh the Soo. Over and above that, the Great Lakes 
2d fifteen million tons of traffic that did not pass 
igh the Soo—one and a half times as much traffic as 
rected for Panama. You pay a dollar a ton to carry 
not much over one hundred miles by rail. We can 
tton of coal one thousand miles on the lakes for ninety 
. Western inland points pay from eleven to sixteen 
a hundredweight to ship their wheat a few hundred 
tolake ports. Wecanship wheat one thousand miles 
2lakes for one and a half cents a bushel. Iron ore used 
it two dollars and a quarter a ton for rail freight to 
™m factories. Now we can ship it by water for from 
to eighty cents.” 


v the Middle West Pians to Give and Take 


‘COURSE we have spent—spent enormously— 
mproving harbors and channels to bring this about. 
three hundred million dollars have been spent by the 
nation in improving navigation on the Great Lakes. 
2 the improvement, say in 1861, it cost eleven cents a 
| to ship wheat from Chicago to Buffalo. So late as 
ithe rate was twelve cents. Then by 1902 it had 
ied to one and a half cents. In 1906 it was aslow as 
‘quarters of a cent a bushel. That is why three hun- 
‘ind fifty million bushels of grain passed over the 
Lakes in 1896 and 1898 and thereabouts. And please 
jout the fact and emphasize it—all this has not hurt 
\Iroads one bit! Cities have sprung up where before 
(nly villages. Cheap rates brought traffic and multi- 
(qusiness. The Lake Shore is one of the most pros- 
) roads in the country; and, compared to the 1.02 
ton a mile of that Western road where there is no 
(2ompetition, its average rate is only three and a half 
tonly a third of the non-water-competition road. 
wrates, by building up adjoining communities, made 
|ke Shore. 

/e East spent the money to improve navigation on 
leat Lakes. Now the Middle West must bear its 
f{Panama. Why, I remember'the days when Toledo 
Hal had to be straightened; when it used to take an 
i work in and cut of Detroit harbor, and Milwaukee 
iya mudpuddle three and a half feet deep. Today 
ip has a harborfront of twenty-five miles. In a 


thips forty to fifty million bushels of grain. Steamers 

i and down past Milwaukee with three hundred 
tid bushels of grain that have been loaded in less 
i day, or five thousand tons of ore that are unloaded 
irhours. One lake steamer will carry four hundred 
iid bushels of grain, or an amount equivalent to 
i-one million loaves of bread. One steamer will take 
i eight trains in ore or grain. 


“What has all this to do with Panama? Look at the 
map! We have spent three hundred million dollars in 
improving navigation on the Great Lakes. The state of 
New York has spent one hundred million dollars on a eanal 
to connect the lakes with the Atlantic seaboard. On the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio have been spent one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars more, not counting the fifty 
millions spent on Chicago’s big ditch. Doesn’t that make 
pretty nearly an island of the eastern belt of the Middle 
West and doesn’t it give the western belt a waterfront 
from St. Paul to New Orleans? 

“In the Middle West is one-half of the population of the 
United States. What is Panama to us? China and Japan 
need two million bales of our cotton a year. Do you think 
it will continue to cross half the continent and then go 
round half the world? Panama is going to bring that 
cotton straight south to the canal—down our rivers to the 
Gulf. From Chicago down the Mississippi to the seafront 
is 912 miles, and from the Middle West to New York is 
912 miles. Which way do you think that cotton will go? 
From Duluth to New York is 1390 miles; from Duluth to 
New Orleans is 1837 miles. Now seven-tenths of all the 
iron ore mined in the United States comes from the upper 
lake region. South America is now, and is going to be 
more and more, one of the biggest buyers of iron and steel 
manufactures in the world. Before the panic of 1907 
St. Louis did not stretch out very much for foreign markets; 
but since that crisis drove us to relieve a congested surplus 
many firms here not only send circulars to South America, 
but keep resident agents on the spot in Panama, Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico and Central America. We are already 
selling tremendous quantities of hardware, drygoods, 
shoes, wire rope, tramways, mining machinery, water- 
power plants, farm implements, street cars and American 
furniture in South America. 

“St. Louis and Pittsburgh are building the watergates 
of the Gatun dam in Panama. Over forty-eight carloads 
of inland material are now on the ocean, headed south, to 
finish that one contract. If the gates are finished by June 
the canal can open by August; so the Middle West thinks 
it has had a good deal to do with that part of Panama. 
This last February St. Louis sent a party of one hundred 
people on chartered train and ship to Panama to report 
on trade conditions to the twenty-seven hundred manufac- 
turers we have here who are entering on an aggressive 
campaign for Latin-American trade. We are now consid- 
ering the establishment of'a foreign-trade bureau here to 
maintain agents at St. Louis’ expense in Central and South 
America, and to keep a staff of trade translators—French, 
Spanish, German and Portuguese. You know, of course, 
that we issue a Spanish bulletin similar to New Orleans’. 
Like New Orleans, we expect to have our river line going 
sometime in June. 

“Now, then, what does Panama do for us? It moves 
South America fifty days nearer. Which way do you 
think this trade will be shipped out? Omaha is 1455 miles 
from New York, 1070 from New Orleans. St. Louis is 
1060 miles from New York, 695 from New Orleans. Which 
way do you think our trade will go? Kansas City is 1335 
miles from New York, 878 from New Orleans. Do you 
think it likely that Brazilian coffee for Kansas City is going 
to come in by the Atlantic or by the Gulf ports? Do you 
think Kansas City is going to pay extortionate rates for 
her citrus fruits, or river rates that will be just half? 
Chicago is sending millions of dollars’ worth of agricul- 
tural implements to Australia and South America through 

Atlantic ports. Which way do you think they will go when 
Panama opens, cutting the distance in half and doubling 
the certainty of delivery in good condition and with 
promptness? 

““At present the delays by way of Suez and the down- 
right loss are things to make angels weep. I know of a cargo 
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of hospital chairs and tables that lay over in Belgium until 
they were sold for ‘storage—and there was no redress for 
the Cleveland shipper. Illinois has shipped as much as 
thirty million tons of coal in a little over a year, Indiana 
and Iowa as much as ten million tons—I am giving you the 
figures roughly and from memory. When South America 
buys her coal from us rather than from the Welsh col- 
lieries she will save the expense of carrying it four thou- 
sand miles. We can send coal down in tow and on barges, 
which will bring back to us nitrates, sugar, coffee, rare 
hard woods andrubber. Fleets of coal-barges have passed 
Louisville carrying forty thousand tons—that would fill 
a couple of thousand cars—bound for Central America. 
Panama will give the coal of our Middle West access to 
South America as well. Instead of a railroad rate of three 
to four dollars on coal, these river ports can get a water rate 
of fifty-seven cents to one dollar to the seaboard. 

“““What’s Panama to us?’ The man who asked that 
ought to be sent back where he came from—some back- 
woods school. You might as well ask ‘What is flour 
to Minnesota,’ or ‘steel to Pittsburgh,’ or ‘iron ore to 
Lake Superior,’ or ‘coal to Ohio,’ or ‘leather to St. 
Louis,’ or ‘beer to a German?’”’ 


The Cheapness of Water Routes 


“DUT doesn’t all this presuppose boats to convey the 
traffic of the Middle West down the Mississippi River 
to the seaboard?”’ 

“Both yes and no; the fact that Middle West cities are 
on rivers that might give a better rate than rail has kept 
railroad rates down to an equitable basis which has really 
built up these cities. Otherwise there would be no reason 
why St. Louis should be bigger than any inland town. Let 
me give some examples prepared by our traffic expert: 


St. Louis to New Orleans by rail, first-class 
St. Louis to New Orleans by water, first-class 
St. Louis to Galveston by rail, first-class 
New York to Galveston by water . 
St. Louis to Galveston by water . 
St. Louis to Dallasby rail . . 2... 
New York to Dallas by water and rail . 
St. Louis to Savannah by rail . a Ae 
Stelios towavannah by.watene. i 1 20s ih. mel. 50 
St. Louis to Atlanta byrail. . . . 
St. Louis to Atlanta by water and rai Me 
Disoousmoeamarilo byarailen etre tke) sme. tebe moth 
St. Louis to Amarillo by water and rail . ] 
St. Louis to Pacific Coast: 
Cotton Goods by rail . ee wy it ee 1.60 
Cotton Goodsiby wateree ae is wall.wkllh aelniien tmbol cc 70 


. $ 0.90 
60 

1.47 

.65 

50 


Saving per ton. 18.00 
Boots and Shoes by rail . 2.75 
Boots and Shoes by water . 1.65 

Saving per ton . 22.00 


“On the other hand, while our riverfront keeps rates 
down, water rates would save still more to shippers 
and buyers.” 

So the business men of St. Louis have organized their 
steel-harge line to New Orleans—a company with a capital 
of four hundred thousand dollars, raised entirely by popu- 
lar subscription, to put on three steel barges of seventy- 
five carload capacity each—a line which St. Louis expects 
to see running, ready for Panama traffic, before the canal 
opens. Curiously enough, when you look over the list of 
subscribers you find, besides ten-thousand-dollar checks 
promised by the big corporations, subscriptions of three 
thousand and five hundred and two hundred dollars by 
women! Women are always told they know nothing about 
the fearful and awful intricacies of freight classes. They 
are never told that they don’t know anything about freight 
when asked to pay sixty dollars a ton on dress goods or 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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HE Princess Bezzanna 
[passed through the busy 

general offices on her way 
to visit Jimmy, wondering 
dully why she should feel so 
conscious of her spiritless 
appearance before a big room- 
ful of employees, too rushed 
to notice her anyhow. About 
her rose the hum of a score of 
typewriters, and added to these 
was the intensity of nervous 
energy emanating from half a 
hundred Jimmy-imitating 
clerks; and the atmosphere 
was so distressing to heralready 
tired nerves that she almost 
wanted to run for the haven 
of Jimmy’s door. When 
she reached it she was so 
anxious to shut out all this 
tensity that she went 
straight in without stop- 
ping to discover whether he 
had a conference or not; 
but, to her dismay, Jimmy 
was not there. 

She hesitated a moment 
and then tried the knob of 
a big door which led directly 
from the private office into 

a department of the experimental shop—but it was bolted; 
and she sat in his big revolving chair, thankful for its roomy 
comfort. Somehow it reminded her of Jimmy himself. 

A copy of that afternoon’s paper lay on the desk, 

‘slightly crumpled, and the first thing that met her eye as 
she picked it up was the announcement of her engagement 
to the prince, a largely displayed article, with portraits of 
herself and Onalyon. She had not yet seen the paper and 
she read the article carefully through; then she turned 
wearily from it to read, with increasing bitterness, the 
diplomatically framed lie of Birrquay’s death. He had 
been shot by an accidental discharge of firearms. Some- 
how, she felt responsible for this falsehood too; and she 
was filled with the resentment of undeserved shame. 

Her brow contracted as she realized that Jimmy had 
been reading this engagement notice. She did not like 
to think of that. Her going away would be a tremendous 
blow to Jimmy, and a reminder of this sort would hurt 
him. He would miss her dreadfully, she knew—as she 
would him. It wasn’t a thoroughly perfect world, after 
all—and she had always thought it so gay and happy! 

The door of the experimental shop opened at last and 
Jimmy came abstractedly in, locking the door behind him. 

““You’re so mysterious about it that I shall have to see 
what you’re hiding in there,” she called to him, resolved to 
be her old gay self again. She was to be with him such 
alittletime. Ashe turned, however, the bright smile, with 
which she had meant to greet him, faded instantly, for he 
was so haggard that he startled her. 

““Can’t let you in there, Betsy,’ he returned with 
jauntiness equal to her own. “‘It’s a state secret and a 
surprise for you—and a shock for the natives. There’s 
nothing like shocking the natives now and then—it keeps 
them looking for another one.”’ 

“That sounds like an American idea,’ she laughed, 
studying his countenance with panic-stricken anxiety. 
Was he ill? Or was.he just so very sorry that she was 
going away by-and-by? She preferred to think the latter. 
It gave her nearer a thrill of happiness than she had 
believed possible for her ever to know again. 

The telephone bell rang and she made a move to vacate 
his chair, but he motioned her to sit still; and leaning on 
the desk with one elbow he answered. He was near enough 
for her to touch him, almost without reaching out; but 
she did not. He was so busy that she did not care to dis- 
turb him. His coat was spread upon the arm of the chair 
and she put her hand upon that and patted it gently, listen- 
ing with pride meanwhile to the brisk and masterful way 
in which he disposed of the questions of business policy so 
important that only he could answer them. His face, how- 
ever—that was what fascinated her. . She tried to keep 
her eyes from it and the concern out of them; but when he 
turned he caught her searching gaze and smiled reassuringly. 

“‘T have a slight headache today,” he told her. 

“You need rest,” she chided him. She felt stirring 
within her the mother instinct to make him go and lie 
down and let her cover him upforanap. He looked very 
worn; and it hurt her. . 

“‘T have been working rather hard,’’ he confessed, taking 
a basket of letters from an entering boy; “but the only 
way to keep from worrying about overwork is to work a 
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little harder. Do you mind if I call in my stenographer 
and get off two or three rather important letters?” And 
he reached for a button on his desk. : : 

“Tf I may stay,” she smiled. “I didn’t come on any 
particular errand. I just wanted to be with you a while.” 

“You can’t come often enough or stay long enough,” 
he assured her as he pressed the button. 

“T feel timid about bothering you, since your business 
interests have grown so enormous,” she chatted, absorbed 
in a new distress. Was it possible that she saw some gray 
hairs over his temples or was it just a reflection of the 
light? She wanted to reach up to see, but she decided 
not to do so. 

“A man who can’t conduct a business and entertain a 
lady at the same time wouldn’t get past a clerkship in 
America,” he stated. ‘‘If the lady interferes with his 
business he gives up the business.” 

Confound it, why did Bezzanna keep staring at him so? 
She was not looking so chipper herself that she need pay so 
much attention to his fagged-out appearance, and he was 
afraid she might discover something which he wished to 
keep hidden from her forever. It would do no good to her 
or to him under the circumstances, and her eyes were so 
very penetrating! He was afraid of her. 

A lanky boy came in with a notebook in his hand and 
hesitated when he saw the princess; but, seeing that he 
was expected to take dictation, he drew up his chair to the 
side leaf of the desk, and Jimmy, poking his hands into his 
pockets, frowned intensely at the boy; for he was out of 
patience with, certain of his correspondents. 

The savage manner in which he lit into those luckless 
persons and flayed them alive with sarcasm and irony 
was a joy to Bezzanna; but she was surprised, when he 
was through, to hear him order the letters typed and held 
until morning. 

“T thought you were ina hurry to get those out 
tonight,” she puzzled. 

“Out of my system,” he amended. “I always dictate 
my especially sassy letters just before closing time. In the 
morning I tone them down before I send them.” 

“‘That’s like the old Jimmy,” she laughed. 

He winced and walked away to look out of the window. 
He seemed so forlorn, so alone and hopeless as he stood 
there that she could not bear it any longer. She was 
compelled to comfort him; and walking across to him she 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Jimmy!” she said softly. 

He turned to her with eyes full of agony; and reaching 
up to his shoulder he took down her hand and held it, 
stroking it gently. 

“Don’t be so unhappy,’ she pleaded. ‘I need you to 
be jolly and smiling, and your bright old, cheerful self.” 

‘1 can’t,’ he said.” ‘1 
try to, but I can’t, Bezz- 
anna. I’m doing my best 
to be your reliable Jimmy; 
but I’m sure you're going 
to a life of endless dis- 
tress—and it is too much 
to ask me, knowing that, 
to be happy.” 

“No one has any right 
to suppose that I’m going 
to a life of endless dis- 
tress,’ she reproved him, 
practicing on a pose she 
would have to assume 
before the rest of the 
world, but failing miser- 
ably in her first attempt. 
“Oh, Jimmy, tell me I 
haven’t made a mistake! 
Tell me that I have done 
the right thing! You said 
yourself that you didn’t 
want a war; and you 
ought, for my sake if fo1 
no other reason, to ap- 
prove of what I have done. 
You want me to marry 
the prince, don’t you?”’ 

“No!” he thundered, overcome at last by the storm of 
protest which had raged so furiously within him; and in 
the eyes which he bent down upon her there glowed the 
fire which he had so long repressed. 

She had been about to ask him a faltering reason—but, 
looking into his eyes, she could not; and suddenly there 
flamed into her own, born of the knowledge she had deliber- 
ately hidden from herself for a year, an answer to that 
fierce, unspoken appeal. 

For a long space they stood so, breathless in the revela- 
tion which had come to them; then, with a sigh which 


“I'd be Furiously Angry With You if I Didn’t Love You So Much”” — 
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would have been a groan had he not held it in chee! 
his splendid will, he bent his head down to her han 
kissed it tenderly and lowered it gently to her side, 
She was shaken to the very depths of her’ 
she stood for a moment in absolute bewilderms 
whelmed by the flood of emotion which had burs 
her; then suddenly she turned and fled. And J; 
not call after her or follow her. ot 2a 
She hurried out through the offices and aero: 
into the gardens; and as soon as she was sa 
from view she ran. She did not know where 
going, or care. She wanted to be alone—all, all’ak 
fight out this great, wonderful battle! | 
Some drops of rain fell about her, but she did nc 
any attention to them or notice that the sky had 
heavily overcast since she had gone into the office. 
mattered to her now but the great, overmast 
that she loved Jimmy—loved him with all the strength 
her fervid soul; loved h’m better than all the world 
together; loved him so that she would rather die wi 
than live without him! She had always loved hin 
knew that now—even before he came to her ou 
storm; and the great, the glorious, the overwh 
thing about it was that Jimmy loved her in the 
deathless fashion—loved her with all his gentlene 
all his strength. 
It was a glorious world! A world full of dazzling d 
a world of singing and laughter, and dancing and 
of flowers and of birds, and of sunshine, and of § 
groves, with long avenues of bended trees where 
might walk. 


XXVIT 


INNER was late that night at the palace, for t 
been a day of much excitement; and, even | 
was announced, the king and Aunt Gee-gee and 
were the only ones to respond to the summons 
king looked about the table disconsolately. It seei 
very empty. ; 
“The Princess Bezzanna is probably asleep,” | 
gested, turning to watch the rain pelting agai 
windows; ‘“‘and if she is I would not have her dist 
but Jimmy mustn’t cheat the rest of us in sleep.” 
“T beg your pardon, but Mr. Jimmy is in his 
advised old Amyah from his confidential station 
the king’s chair. ‘He telephoned some time ago, k 
to be excused, as he was extremely busy.” 4 
“‘Very well,” replied the king resignedly. “You 
ask Bezzanna’s maids if she is awake.” 
“T do not think the Princess Bezzanna is in he 
ments,’’ ventured Amyah with a look of dis 
went up myself to announce dinner and the maids 
she had not been in since before the storm.” 


| 
} 
| 
: 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“She may have slipped into one of the many Vé 
rooms to be alone, as she sometimes has a faney ¥ 
and may have dropped asleep,” suggested Aunt 

“T know where she is, I’ll bet,” declared Teddy 
with Jimmy. She probably intended to come acm 
palace when he telephoned, but the storm has 
so frightfully that he very likely made her stay. 
send any lunch over to Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied Amyah. 

“Were there any pickles with it?” 

“Yes, sir; pickles and American pie.” 
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Ore pn tell 


en she stayed!” exulted Teddy. ‘I'll prove it.’ 
went to the ’phone himself. A very tired voice 
ed him. 

B3ezzanna’s with you tell her we’re having some ice- 
’ said Teddy. 

wanna has not been here since five o’clock,”’ 
ed Jimmy more animatedly. “Where do you 
2 she is?”’ 

"s probably asleep somewhere,” replied Teddy. 
was not, however. A thorough search of all the 
rs failed to reveal her; and amid the growing 
‘which ensued Teddy had another brilliant idea. 
*s over to Toopy’s,” he confidently asserted and 
to find out. 

Yt ’phone,” warned Aunt Gee-gee. “She would 
nt us word if she had intended to remain there.”’ 

y looked at the telephone hesitantly. 

ust find out where she is,” he insisted, and started 
»ward the ’phone. 

me do it then,” offered his aunt. “I am equally 
5 but I scarcely think it wise to alarm the neigh- 
th a hint of her disappearance on a day when her 
aent has just been announced.’”’ Then she called 
oy. 

it you to come over tomorrow and find a minute 
vith me alone,’’ she said. “I want to get up alittle 
for Bezzanna.”’ 

2ome over tonight,” offered Toopy at once, fairly 
‘with eagerness and curiosity. ; 

»mustn’t come in this storm, child,’ laughed Aunt 
‘very naturally indeed. ‘I wouldn’t have an 
nity to tell you tonight anyhow.” 

ts it to be like?” inquired Toopy, her voice 
thed with anticipatory excitement. 

istn’t tell you over the ’phone.”’ 

[ see,” returned Toopy, almost whispering in aid 
ty. “Bezzanna’s likely to pop in on you! Will 
(ock in the morning be too early?” 

uraid I don’t get my thinking cap on before ten,” 
Aunt Gee-gee in despair, already scrambling for 
idea in the surprise line. 

he came back from the ’phone both the king and 
e on their feet. 

here?” guessed the king, reading her face. ‘‘Then 
e is in the cellars, the gables or the tower, she 
2 somewhere. She may have been hurt!’’ And 
ie search began. 

had just come bounding down from the tower 
lephone bell rang. 

isy there?”’ snapped the anxious voice of Jimmy. 
blurted Teddy, on the verge of tears. ‘“She’s 
f click in his ear was the only answer he had to 
\he knew that Jimmy was on his way out into 


lajecture was flawless, for Jimmy had not even 
» snatch his raincoat and cap on the way to the 
side of which he found himself in the midst of one 
Jequinoctial storms that frequently raged at that 
3efore he had crossed the workshop yard a score 
were bobbing about the palace grounds, for the 
‘now thoroughly alarmed and had started every- 
ilable upon the search. The Palace Park itself 
ormous extent, thickly wooded in portions and 
hiere and there with underbrush. At the rear 
jran back into the mountains, where occasion- 
i. yet, were caught some of the small panthers 
IV originally infested Isola. There were many 
Ouses in the grounds in which Bezzanna might 
®, and among the rocks were numberless little 
Overhung shelters; and it was to these that the 
ed the search. 

uting and the intensity of their voices struck 
e ear of Jimmy, for he fancied that he knew 
h any of them the reason of her disappearance; 
mMscience tore fiercely at him as he struck off 
rdens, avoiding the lights of the searchers as 


Listening With Pride to the Brisk and Masterful Way in 
Which He Disposed of the Questions 


_ had come alive! 


much as possible, since there 
was no use in re-searching 
already traversed ground. 

He had not kept faith with 
himself. He had been miser- 
ably weak when he meant to 
be strong. He had let out the 
secret he had meant to guard 
so carefully and had surprised 
Bezzanna into a knowledge of 
her own heart, which had far 
better have been left undis- 
covered, since nothing but 
misery to both of them could 
come from the revealment. 
He was a traitor—and, worse 
than that, a cad! There was 
no depth of self-revilement he 
did not touch as he breasted 
that raging storm. He was 
glad that the rain beat fiercely 

in his face, that the wind whipped angrily at his garments, 
that the lightnings crackled and flared at him, and that the 
thunders rolled in mighty peals from one end of the vault 
of heaven to the other, as if they were bent upon the 
destruction of the very firmament itself ; for these things 
fitted with his own Titanically tormented mood. 

The pent-up love which had been so long repressed in 
him had burst its dam and surged its mad course through 
his virile body and his virile mind and his virile soul, in full 
sweep and sympathy with this lawless riot of the elements. 
For hours he had writhed in an agony of spirit, possessed 
by a great want, which had cried out to him to overturn, 
to destroy—to slay, if need be—to have his will: and to 
take as his right that great gift which Nature had so evi- 
dently designed for him. He had paced the floor of his 
office with the mad feeling that its walls alone bound him 
in from the possession of all that his whole being craved, 
craved with a force which must destroy him if it were 
denied. He had sat at his desk, with his head bowed upon 
it and his arms outstretched, and his fists clenched until 
the nails had sunk into his palms, trying to stem the 
resistless flood of love that had surged upon him. 

He had not succeeded, however. He had only intensified 
the great longing which had well-nigh driven him mad; 
and it had brought upon him a delirium of emotions in 
which he alternately cursed and exulted. Yes, he had been 
a traitor to her, to himself and to his present world; but, 
on the other hand, he loved and was loved—and that was 
the defiant answer to anything—to everything! 

So it was that his spirit mocked at the storm, exulted in 
it, welcomed it, and recognized in it a brother to his own 
great rage. If the Princess Bezzanna were 
out in it, well and good. She was no weak- 
ling, to be either injured or frightened by 
an upheaval of Nature such as this, so filled 
with the untamed wildness to which so much 
within both Bezzanna and himself answered 
with leaping blood. He hoped and believed 
that she had taken refuge from her own 
cataclysm in the abysm of this tempestuous 
night, and that he would find her in it. 

- Buffeting the storm fiercely, he had passed 

through the gardens, not knowing whither 
he was bound or paying any attention to 
his direction; and now he found himself 
among winding, rocky declivities, rushing 
waters leaping about his feet, madly thrash- 
ing branches battling overhead, and fitful 
gusts of rain-pelting wind dashing at him 
from every direction and swirling about 
him in miniature cyclones as they were 
diverted from their course and turned and 
twisted and baffled by the many facets of 
the surrounding rocks. ; 

It looked an unpromising way, but he had 
no thought of turning back; and so he strode 
on, his feet slipping now and then along the 
insecure footing, until a low, sullen roaring 
apprised him, at last, of where he was—in 
the ravine leading down through the cliffs 
to the sea. He had been blirfd not to have 
known this path before; but, now that he 
recognized it, he urged his already hasten- 
ing footsteps until he emerged upon that 
wonderful panorama of the storm-tormented 
reefs, miles upon miles of rolling and foaming 
froth, leaping here and there in tortured, 
white-capped columns under the fitful glare 
of the lightning, as if in a mad effort to 
escape from the agony of being battered 
and beaten and slashed amid the tangle of 
sharp and cruel rocks through which he 


He smiled exultantly as he looked upon 
this furious commotion; and, running along 
the dangerous cliffside ledge with no more 
care than if it had been a level path, he 
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leaped to the rock-strewn beach and hurried along it 
toward the forbidding Point, which breasted its sharp edge 
to the violent sea. 

He even laughed as he ran toward it, for he knew now 
that, as unconscious of her destination as he, she would, in 
the overwhelming bewilderment of the knowledge which 
had flooded upon her, hasten by blind instinct to be alone 
with this great mystery and herself in the place where she 
had found him on a night like this just a year ago. 

As he turned the knifelike edge of that impregnable 
rock, which rose straight up from the sea, clasping its 
inequalities with all the strength of his hardened muscles, a 
great flare of lightning overspread the sky, and in its vivid 
blue glow he saw, above the shelving beach and in the 
black mouth of the low cave, a flash of white. 

“Betsy!” he called; and the vibrant timbre of his voice 
would have carried through the commotion of a dozen 
tearing storms and raging seas such as this. 

“Jimmy!” called an exultant voice in answer; and then, 
as he scrambled quickly to the beach and gained the edge 
of the ledge below the cave: ‘‘Oh, Jimmy —you’ve been so 
long coming!”’ 

XXVIII 

Wee time they spent in that first long embrace, lips 

to lips and breast to breast, they could not know; 
but when the first transports of their ecstasy were passed 
and the peaceful calm of a child that has been forgiven 
and soothed had come upon them, they looked toward 
each other in the darkness with grave eyes as the dawning 
of realization came to them. 

““Now what are we to do?” asked Bezzanna, surprised 
that she should be so little worried about the disasters 
which hovered over them; and she pressed all her fingertips 
successively on his cheek. 

He caught that hand and kissed each of those soft 
fingertips; then drew them in a little bunch and kissed 
them all together. 

She immediately held up the other hand. 

“Well, to begin with,” he said, between pauses of per- 
forming that new duty, ‘“‘of course you can’t marry the 
prince.” 

“Certainly not!” she happily agreed, pulling down his 
ear to blow in it. “I’m so glad that’s settled. And we 
are not to have any war. You'll fix that some way.” 

Jimmy drew a mighty breath. 

“To be sure!”’ he promised. “When there’s any little 
trifle like that you want done just mention it.” 

She laughed lightly and nestled against him, burrowing 
energetically with her shoulder until it just fitted under 
his armpit. She was silent for a little while just enjoying 
her joy and looking out at the tumbling white breakers 

(Continued on Page 53) 


He Saw, in the Black Mouth of the Low Cave, a Flash of White 
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Reform in Platforms 


EFORE us lie two moldy heaps of literary junk. One 

is labeled Democratic Platform; the other is labeled 
Republican Platform. Both are dated 1908 and make 
ghastly reading. How little relation they have to any- 
thing that has happened in the last four years may be 
inferred from the circumstance that the Republican plat- 
form promises tariff revision; “encouragement. to Amer- 
ican shipping”’; legislation to prevent overissues of stocks 
and bonds by railroads; enforcement “‘without reserva- 
tion in letter and spirit’ of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution; amendment 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; and currency reform— 
but it is silent on Canadian reciprocity and direct election 
of senators. Republicans modestly describe themselves 
as “this great historic organization that destroyed slavery, 
preserved the Union, restored credit and gave to the 
nation her seat of honor in the councils of the world.” 
Democrats reaffirm their “belief in and loyalty to the 
principles of the party’’—when everybody knows the 
party has no principles, but only the single principle of 
tariff for revenue. As a matter of course, the Administra- 
tion of the time is unreservedly lauded in one document 
and unreservedly damned in the other. 

Both parties talk much of reforming various things. We 
wish both would reform themselves by leaving the rot 
out of their platforms. Let both take it for granted that 
each has a past more glorious than the other’s, and then 
get down to brass tacks with a few clear-cut, unequivocal 
promises of what they will do if placed in power. 


Wrong Income Tax 


T A SPECIAL session of the Wisconsin legislature 
resolutions were introduced in both houses asking the 
governor to call another special session for the purpose of 
repealing the brand-new income tax. It is impossible to 
say how much public opinion supports these resolutions; 
but the income tax, so far, has been a failure in every state 
that has adopted it. The main reason lies on the surface. 
The only way an income tax can be satisfactorily enforced 
in this country is by taxing the income at its source, on the 
English plan; and no state has power to do that. A citi- 
zen of Wisconsin, for example, may derive a large income 
from Steel stock or New York Central bonds. If he pays 
a state tax on that income it will be because he chooses to. 
The state cannot compel a corporation of New Jersey or 
New York to disclose the dividends and interest it dis- 
burses in Wisconsin. Ora Wisconsin capitalist may escape 
the tax by the simple expedient of taking up residence 
across the state border. Most of the larger corporations 
operate in many states and, to avoid an income tax in 
Wisconsin, can reincerporate elsewhere. A number of 
corporation removals have been reported already. 
Theincome-tax measure adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives this spring is subject to the same objection. It 
ignores all recent experience in taxing incomes and, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, makes no attempt to tax 
the income at its source. It relies upon the statement of 
the taxpayer—which means, broadly speaking, that every- 
body taxes himself. That a tax so applied puts a premium 
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upon falsehood and a handicap upon honesty is perfectly 
patent.. Other objections to the measure—as that it makes 
no distinction between earned and unearned incomes, or 
between the head of a family and a bachelor—have been 
mentioned already. The measure is a whole generation 
behind the times. When we have an income tax let us 
start right and abreast of the procession instead of two or 
three decades in the rear. 


Socialism as It Is 


HE Socialists are great surveyors. They insist we must 

always get at the facts in a case before discussing it. 
Naturally, then, it is especially annoying to them that, 
though’ everybody discusses them, hardly anybody even 
attempts to get at the facts about them. A standard form 
of political diversion consists in defining Socialism as 
whatever one does not like and then discussing it as though 
the definition were true. « “‘Socialist,” for‘example; is the 
term of reproach that Roosevelt’s enemies ofténest’ throw 
at him; but there is no figure in the public eye—not even 
Chancellor Day—whose doctrines cause real Socialists 
more constant and acute pain. If the Arch Anti-Socialist 
were’to be chosen by popular ballot undoubtedly Roose- 
velt would get the unanimous Socialist ‘vote; in fact, to 
the outsider, keeping track of a movement that has so 
many phases in so many countries is not easy. Very 
appropriately a leading Socialist, William English Walling, 
has made an up‘to-date survey and published it in an 
interesting volume called Socialism as It Is. 

The'main fact’ disclosed is the rather definite breaking 
away*from mere state Socialism—mere Government 
ownership of railroads; telegraphs, lodging houses, ” steel 
mills and biscuit factories. All that exists now in a most 
high and palmy state of capitalism; and leading authorities 
whom Mr. Walling quotes regard it not as Socialism, but 
as the acme and perfection of capitalism. Without know- 
ing Mr? Walling’ s authorities, we have suspected the same 
thing, because for some'time it has seemed highly probable 
that Government ownership of railroads, for example, so 
far from being an advantage to labor, would be a decided 
disadvantage. And on general principles we should 
regret to see Socialist philosophy tending to Government 
ownership. We prefer to have it remain the light that never 
was on sea or land; but we do wish more people would find 
out what it is before talking about it. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


fey years ago opinion appeared to be setting toward 
compulsory arbitration as the readiest means of avoid- 
ing the tremendous loss and inconvenience arising from 
strikes; but of late we seem to be moving away from it 
rather than toward it. Chancellor Lloyd-George told the 
London Bankers’ Association the other day that labor 
was strongly opposed to it, and that he had been much 
impressed by the “suspicious attitude” of workmen 
toward interference by the state. 

In 1905 a resolution looking to compulsory arbitration 
was introduced at the annual labor congress in England 
and defeated by barely a hundred thousand votes out of a 
million and a half. In the four succeeding congresses 
similar resolutions were introduced and defeated by 
increasing majorities, until in 1909 there was an adverse 
majority of a million votes. At last year’s congress a bill 
for compulsory arbitration that had been introduced in 
Parliament was denounced by a unanimous vote. 

It is very clear, in short, that labor will not accept any 
sort of state intervention as a substitute for its right to 
strike. Perhaps some light upon labor’s attitude in this 
respect. may be derived from Great Britain’s first experi- 
ence under the Minimum Wage Act, which was passed to 
facilitate settlement of this year’s great coal strike. The 
act provides for district arbitration boards, empowered to 
establish minimum wages. The Welsh board—consisting 
of a representative of the mine owners, a representative of 
the labor unions, and Lord St. Aldwyn—was first to act. 
By Lord St. Aldwyn’s deciding vote it established a mini- 
mum wage of three shillings a day, with certain percentages 
that would bring the wage to about four shillings six 
pence—or a dollar and nine cents—a day. The miners, 
of course, are profoundly dissatisfied with the award. 


Progress in Politics 


OLITICS is no better this year than it was last—nor 

will it probably be better next year; but those who 
argue from this that there is no progress in politics should 
take a longer view. Compare, for example, the means 
now employed to set up an Irish Parliament with the 
wholesale bribery by which the Irish Parliament was 
abolished in 1800. 

Cornwallis—who, as lord lieutenant, supervised the 
details—wrote: ‘‘Nothing but the conviction that an 
Union is absolutely necessary for the safety of the British 
Empire could make me endure the shocking task which is 
imposed on me. I despise and hate myself every 
hour for engaging in such dirty work. How I long 


‘to kick those-whom my public duty obliges me t 


Grattan declared that, of about one hundred 
members who carried the act for union through the | 
House, not more than seven were unbribed. To buy 
great borough owners and leading politicians, sixteen |] 
peerages were created, six Irish peers were made pee 
England, and twenty other Irish noblemen were rais 
step in the peerage. Seventy-two members of the H 
drew pensions or salaries from the government; 
austere Pitt purchased outright eighty Irish boro 
were virtually private property, paying twelve 
thousand pounds for them, in government funds, 
Every long view shows progress. Anybody w 
golden age anywhere in the past has had his s 
made to order for the purpose. a 


The Presidential Term 7 


ERTAINLY the framers of the Constitution — 
sufficiently fearful both of despotism and of 
gogism. They were constantly haunted by the 
any system they set up might either be overthro 
autocrat or degenerate under “‘mob rule”’ into 
anarchy. ‘Their fears are expressed in the 
“checks and balances”’ they contrived—among 
great defects of the Constitution have developed. 
sanguine outlook on their part would have gi 
better system of government; but even the timi 
several times rejected a proposal to limit the pr 
one term—though when that question was fought 
presidential term had been fixed at seven years. 
The amendment now proposed, limiting the presid 
one term of six years, contemplates grafting anoth 
and balance upon a Constitution already superabun 
supplied with those features. It goes beyond the fi 
in doubting the capacity of the people to gover 
selves. The Constitution needs amending forwai 
backward. The proposal to impose a new check 
people of the United States in the matter of choos: 
chief executive, coming in the same year when a 
was proclaimed in China, sounds very odd. ’ 


Recall in Arizona 


ATURALLY the Arizona legislature at its 
has submitted a constitutional amendment 
recall of judges. The resolution passed the lowel 
of the legislature unanimously, and in the upper 
only two votes were recorded against it. That the: 
ment will be adopted by the people seems a 
conclusion. 
The people of Arizona, it will be remembere 
provision for recall of judges into their original 
tion. President Taft refused to admit them © 
Union on those terms and they obligingly strue 
but now that they are a sovereign state they wi 
their own way. Arizona judges who betray th 
that elected them, or are more interested in agreein, 
Lord Coke than with the pressing needs of the comm} 
in which they live—if such judges there should be 
cast out like any other unprofitable public servants. 
government will not be overthrown; anarchy W 
stalking abroad, except now and then on the editorial} 
of newspapers; peaceable citizens will be as see 
their throats and their chattels as elsewhere. . 
gentleman with a far-famed judicial temperam 
be temporarily annoyed; but he can console 
with the reflection that, at any rate, he made tl 
of Arizona go to a great deal of trouble and expense 


Children and Horses 


fhe following testimonial is condensed from 2 
issued by the Illinois Bankers’ Association: 
“Tn a certain district the farmers decided to im 
breed of their horses. They formed a compan, 
three thousand dollars for a very fine importe 
Realizing that so valuable a horse ought to have 
care, they employed a good man at seventy-five 
month to look after him. Three members of th 
company comprised the school board for the districts 
most important duty in connection with the scho)) 
sisted of selecting a teacher. The one they hired wai 
of a girl who hardly knew enough to boil wate 
burning it; but she had one qualification that pI 
sistible to those directors—she was willing to 
thirty dollars a month.” , 
The only way to abolish the thirty-dolla 
teacher—the bulletin adds—is to abolish the thirt 
a-month school. Of late years much effort 
expended to raise the quality of public-school 
by raising the qualifications for a teacher’s cert 
some states the examinations for a certificate 0! 

- grade would make many a college professor pe 
all that goes less than halfway. Salaries shoul 
also. There is not a rural school district in 
States that cannot pay fifty dollars a month 
There is not one that ought not to be ashamed 


Curry a la Tularosa 


‘PPOSE some eager little seeker after information 
should call you up and ask you—biff !—bang !— 
iurry, please: “‘ What is the curse of this country ?”’ 
yody would blame you if you demanded time. 
are at present so many curses of this country that 
es a most expert curse-classifier to separate the 
y curses from the cunctipotent curses— especially 
sur politics in a stew. To ask for a quick decision 
not be fair. It is a subject for consideration. 

\e persons would say the curse of this country is 
ing, and some would say it is another. Other coun- 
save definite, fixed curses. There’s Scotland, for 
le. Everybody knows the curse of Scotland is the 
‘diamonds. Over here, however, there is so much 
ty to be covered, and so much opportunity for 
|to creep in and grow to full maledictorial strength 
/we realize we have them in our midst, that this 
m of what is our real, calamitous curse is not to 
led offhand. 

ever, as in all subjects of deep concern, there is 
ral trend in one direction—a sort of a curse con- 
/as you might say—and that is, that though we 
lenty of good, culpable curses, our greatest curse 
‘ack of repose, our nervous activity that wears us 
ore our time, our strenuous manner of chasing the 
ind being chased for it, our squandering of vitality 
mad rush for whatever we are rushing for, from 
on to love—in short, there is excellent authority 
ng our genuine curse is this incessant restlessness 
stle and rush and worry and struggle for action. 
2at many people have remarked this. You can 
nonitions based on the text ‘‘Be perfectly calm!” 
y known form of literature and in many forms 
>not literary. It seems we all know we are living 
itedly and most of us write warning things about 
the hustle goes on just the same. 
‘efore it is indeed refreshing to 
ss a man who has led a perfectly 
1, quiet, reposeful, uneventful life; 
s been calm in word and deed; who has 
een jarred from the even tenor of his 
r has. jarred others from theirs—a man, 
ay, in whose life not a leaf has been stirring from 
iquil days of his childhood until the serene and 
d, the sedate and placid hours of his middle age. 
y is it refreshing, but it is remarkable. Hence I 
asion to remark it. 

your attention to George Curry, a member of 
's from New Mexico, hailing from Tularosa, which 
»dious place to hail from—only one would think he 
‘hum from it instead of hail from it; but perhaps 
0 ear for music. Anyhow, George Curry is a man 
7't had a bit of excitement in his life—not a quiver! 
) tell that by looking at him. He has seen no tur- 
‘mes, nor has he lived in any period of disturbed 
ife with George has been one grand, sweet mono- 
iceful as a summer morn. It rarely befalls one of 
st in such an atmosphere of serenity. 

i was born in Bayou Sara, Louisiana, and passed 
entful boyhood, killing alligators and fighting 
outhed moccasins. He removed to New Mexico 
‘was sixteen and got a job as a cowboy, as unevent- 
‘cupation as can-be imagined, especially in those 
he territory. Sedately passing the time in shoot- 
e trading posts, rounding up the herds and chasing 
idians, he presently sought even quieter channels 
deavor and became a post trader at Fort Stanton, 
calmly and dispassionately dealt with the red- 
‘cowboys who came in to shoot him up, and such 
aquil visitors as happened along. 


hen Nothing to Do Till Tomorrow 


he went into the stock business himself, and his 
surbable manner of handling the rustlers who had 
n his cattle was noted all through that country. 
sarly realized there was too much excitement in 
‘business and he looked for a less frenzied means 
od. So he picked out the job of sheriff, which, 
known, is as peaceful a position as there is in a 
try. The duties of his new place were exacting, 
<citing. All he had to do was to shag after out- 
n-robbers, cattle-rustlers, murderers and other 

te people, calmly put them under restraint, 
y bring them in. It was a cloying, an unruffled 
o. 


ed slowly and sedately. George merely vege- 
job. There was hardly anything doing. It 
on his even temper. So he took up politics and 
e legislature, where he placidly punched the 
en they disagreed with him and manhandled 
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Now He is in Congress, Where Everything Moves Serenely 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


the Mexicans. Though he was made president of the terri- 
torial senate, everything was smooth: and serene or he 
made it so—smoothly and serenely—which kept him right 
in line with his mode of life. Even when the senate was 
deadlocked, and the president of it broke the deadlock 
and a few heads with a chair, it was all done in a collected 
and composed manner. 

Notwithstanding, George had come to the opinion there 
were too many elements of excitement in New Mexico, 
and he determined to seek a more peaceful scene of opera- 
tions. The Spanish War came opportunely. Here was his 
chance. He left public life and enlisted in the Rough 
Riders as a lieutenant. He became a captain in a few 
months and was mustered out in September of the same 
year, having been in whatever was going onin Cuba. Then 
they told him they had a particularly placid job as sheriff 
of Otero County, New Mexico; he took it and dawdled 
through a year or so of inactivity and quiet in that place. 

“George,” said a friend, knowing Curry’s penchant for 
the simple, calm life, “why don’t you go to the Philippines? 
I hear there’s absolutely nothing stirring over there, and 
all is peace and quiet in those fair isles of the sea.” 

No sooner suggested than snagged. He became a lieu- 
tenant in the Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry and reported to 
General Lawton, in some abiding place of the little brown 
brother. Lawton assigned Curry to the regimental scouts 
of the Eleventh, and Curry commanded the scouts at the 
battle of San Mateo, where Lawton was killed, which, as 
will be remembered, was a most pacific engagement; and 
Curry was in the midst of the most tranquil periods. He 
led this sort of a non-frenzied existence until the Eleventh 
was mustered out, at which time he was in command of 
Troop K, a most noteworthy gathering of young men who 
detested strenuous affairs. 

Mr. Taft was then governor-general of the islands, and 
he had full knowledge of Curry’s aversion to excitement. 
So he made Curry governor of the province of Camarines, 
almost entirely populated by sedate bolomen. Curry 
served for a space; but it was soon discovered there was in 
Manila an opportunity for his well-known peaceful pro- 
clivities, and they brought him there and made him the 
first American chief of police that city had. Absolutely 
nothing was required of him save that he clean up the city 
and police it—absolutely nothing. As can easily be seen, 
that took little of his time and left him ample opportunity 
for rest, reflection and the pursuit of his calm ideals. 

After Governor Wright came, Curry served as governor 
of Isabela and then as governor of Samar—both nice, quiet, 


hospitable sections of our possessions in that neighbor- 
hood. “Huh!” said President Roosevelt. “ Curry cannot 
possibly like itfover there. He wants quiet.” So The 
Colonel brought Curry back to this country and made 
him governor of New Mexico—also a restful place. 
And now he is in Congress, where everything moves 
serenely except when some statesman calls another states- 
man a liar or suchlike, and Curry bids fair to round out 
his uneventful career there. It may be, of course, that 
we Americans do live too feverishly, do seek excitement, 
and are too hurried and wasteful of our energies; but for 
all that I again call your attention to Curry. Nothing 
ever happened to him—not a single, solitary thing! 


The Heart of a Birdman 


AS OLD negro who had seen Curtiss fly approached 
him at New Orleans and asked timidly if he could 
feel his arm. 

“Surely,” said the puzzled aviator as he stretched 
forth an arm. 

The old darky ran his hand up and down the biceps 
carefully, then said disappointedly: 

“’Tain’t true. You ain’t got no mo’ wing-sprouts 
than I is.” 

“No,” said Curtiss seriously; “but I always make it 
a point to eat a pint of birdseed before I take a flight.” 


Lords in the Making 


pee DAWSON, a New York editor, says he was 
in London when the question of making five hundred 
new lords was agitating England, and that he happened 
to be in the press gallery of the House of Commons when 
the subject was under discussion. 

“It was an exciting time,” said Dawson. “A list of 
names was under consideration. I listened until the House 
had disposed of three and had elected 
their titles. 

“The first man decided upon was 
General Booth, of the Salvation Army. 
It was set forth that his title was to be Lord 
Saveus. The next was Mr. Patterson, the big 
baggage and express man of London, and his 
title was to be Lord Deliverus. The third was Mr. Pink, 
who owns the largest jam factory in England. They fixed 
his title as Lord Preserveus. Then I came away.” 


Boosting in Boston Style 


fate ENTERPRISING business organization in Boston 
city has had to struggle against century-old tradition, 
as the following incident clearly shows: 

Some of the younger members of the association had 
arranged a group of civic songs to be sung at one of the first 
banquets. While they were examining the printed copies 
a member of the chamber, who was likewise a descendant 
of one of the first families, happened in. His eye caught 
the title of a song which read, Everybody Boost Boston. 
He was much horrified and quickly asked: “Can’t you 
substitute the word ‘elevate’ for boost?” 

It was too late, for the programs had been printed. Yet 
that night, at the dinner, it was noticed that the complain- 
ing member led the singing of the boost song; and never 
afterward did he protest against the use or practice of the 
word. 


Billings’ Landscape Gardener 


yaa ne many years ago C. K. G. Billings, who made 
his millions in Chicago gas, bought a good-sized plot 
of ground on the heights overlooking the Hudson River 
at the upper end of Manhattan Island. Some time later 
he put up a house which still remains the pride of ‘‘Seeing 
New York”’ guides. 

When the land had been bought the question arose as 
to the best means of laying out a roadway up the steep 
and rocky hill, at the crest of which the house was to 
stand. Mr. Billings was puzzled. He wanted to make it 
as easy a climb as he could. He mentioned the problem 
to his friend W. C. Muschenheim, a New York hotel 
proprietor. Mr. Muschenheim, who was familiar with the 
hills and dales of that part of New York, gave the following 
advice: 

“You aren’t in any great hurry, so why don’t you have 
it done right? Put one of your cows on that land, and 
give her time to lay out a path up that hill. Trust her to 
find the easiest and most comfortable grade.” 

Mr. Billings followed the suggestion, and, in the course 
of time, the cow made a path which has long since been 
developed into a permanent, winding, slowly ascending 
roadway. 
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his president one day and spake to his boss after this 
fashion: 

“Chief, we’ve got to have a new train up the main line— 
something that will make the run from here up to Millvale 
in two hours less than our Comet.” 

The president must have smiled quizzically as he 
replied: . 

‘*Comet’s the fastest thing we have ever attempted over 
the main line. It costs money to run trains, my boy!” 

And with that he began to fumble the pages of a little 
leather-covered book-of-costs and_receipts that stood upon 
his desk—one of a row of books that’ were the fear and the 
despair of every one of his lieutenants. 

“T don’t see anything to justify another train,’ he 
finally said; “‘in fact, our January and February earn- 
ings are a trifle lower—if-anything—than those of last 
winter.” 

“That’s just the point, chief; if we don’t take a quick 
tack our March earnings will never stack up against March 
of last year, April will be worse and May a calamity—and 
you'll be looking for my scalp before the end of the sum- 
mer! Let’s face the facts, boss. The Great Midland’’— 
he was telling of the road’s chief competitor up its main 
stem—‘‘has us beaten thirty minutes into Millvale and 
they are getting a little deeper into us all the time. Their 
flier has been built up from earning eighty cents a mile to 
two-dollars-twelve—and you needn’t show me that book 
again; I know the worst about ours!”’ 

Any passenger-traffic man who reads this article knows 
what a tussle it is to get an additional train upon his time- 
card, even in sharply competitive territory. The coal 
expense; the income and. depreciation accounts upon 
expensive rolling stock; the generous advertising appro- 
priations necessary to make the new carrier known to 
travelers; the payroll of the elaborately officered train; 
the share of general operating expense that is charged 
against it by an unemotional auditing department, which 
seems fairly to revel in statistics—these things make the 
passenger man hesitate a long time before he carries the 
issue up to the Court of High Request. This traffic man, 
however, had counted all these things carefully—he was 
ready for the conventional reply of his chief with an 
unconventional answer. 


\ RAILROAD traffic manager walked into the office of 


Catering to the Rich Man 


““T WANT to go on a new tack,” said he. ‘“‘I want to 

charge the man who makes the four-hundred-mile run 
from here up to Millvale two extra dollars for the two hours 
we are going tosave himin therunning! The kind of folks 
who are going to ride on our new train are men whose time 
is worth at least a dollar an hour on the average. If we can 
give the man who goes up to Millvale two extra hours he is 
not going to grumble at the extra charge.” 

He waxed expansive upon his own idea. 

“Take two men—one rich, one poor—and imagine them 
starting, say, from Boston to San Francisco. They make 
several stops on the trip. The rich man, after the way of 
his kind, tarries in the fine hotels of two or three cities 
along the route. He pays five dollars a day for his room at 
these hotels and from two to four dollars apiece for each of 
his meals. The poor man stops in those same cities. He 
pays from fifty cents to a dollar for his lodgings each night 
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and his meals will cost him nearer twenty-five than 
seventy-five cents each. Each of these men suits the 
necessities of his pocketbook and each finds suitable 
accommodations at the price he wishes to pay. 

“However, the rich man and the poor man pay prac- 
tically the same long-distance through fare—a trifle over 
two cents a mile—for the journey. Of course the rich man 
may have his drawing room in a smart train that is built 
up. exclusively of Pullman cars, and the poor man may 
ride in day coaches and in free reclining-chair cars all the 
way; but the railroad’s revenue is practically the same 
from each of them.” 

That traffic man knew whereof he spake. He knew that 
the difference in the entire cost of that transcontinental 
journey to the rich man and the poor man made practically 
no difference to the railroad company’s income account. 
For the railroad companies of this land, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, long ago bartered away one of the 
great functions of their passenger business for something 
dangerously like a mess of pottage. Great reticence is 
shown by the railroads in speaking of their contracts with 
the Pullman Company; but it is generally known that the 
company pockets the entire seat-and-berth revenue of its 
ears. In earlier days the railroads even paid it from three 
to five cents a mile for the haul of these cars. 

It is hardly. fair to scold the Pullman corporation for 
having driven a shrewd bargain years ago, when it was 
far-sighted, with a generation of railroaders, now almost 
past and gone, very near-sighted about the growing taste 
of Americans for luxury in travel. It is only fair, in 
addition, to state that it has been generally progressive in 
the maintenance of its service and equipment; it has been 
in the front rank in the substitution of the steel car—which 
the modern traveler today demands—for the wooden 
coach. 

If. the Pullman Company has moved slowly in the 
retirement of the somewhat barbaric scheme of upper and 
lower berths giving into a common eenter aisle, that, as we 
shall see in a moment, is not to be charged entirely against 
it. Meantime it remains a highly prosperous corporation, 
even in these days when transportation companies of every 
sort are under fire, and maintains its prosperity largely 
through a form of railroad earning that should go to the 
stockholders of every line over which a Pullman car is 
operated in regular service. 

The success of several great systems, both in the East and 
in the Middle West—all of them important and repre- 
sentative—in operating their own sleeping and parlor car 
services has long since proved this statement. The stock 
argument in favor of Pullman service is its flexibility. Itis 
urged that it can and does provide excess-fare cars for the 
Southern roads during their demands. of winter tourist 
travel and for the Northern lines when folks are flocking to 
the summer resorts—as well as in times of special emer- 
gencies; but each of the exceptions to the rule just now 
cited meets the same seasonal and special emergencies 
with its own equipment. And it was only a little time 
ago that a great Eastern trunk-line system, finding its 
original contract with the Pullman Company expiring, 
refused to renew it upon the old conditions. It had the 
resources as well as the possession of a system of lines over 
which ran but few through sleeping cars from so-called 
‘foreign lines’’; and, by stoutly standing for its points, it 
was able to make the Pullman Company pay an annual 
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rental—with three hundred and fifty thousand dolla 
reputed minimum—for the privilege of operating - 
and sleeping cars upon its popular and well-patn 
trains. 
To return to the,excess-fare trains. They have b 
today almost the only way through for the majority 
steam railroads. Hemmed-in on the one side by | 
stantly increasing cost of operation, and on the othe 
refusal of various regulating boards to permit th 
increase rates or fares without-a betterment “a 


their problem seemed hard. The incident with whi 
article begins is,-of course, fictional; but it wasi 
such way that the first of the excess-faré trains ¥ 
into service. SS) 


The Success of Limited Trains 


HE idea—once conceived—multiplied. Railrois 

business organisms, are uncommonly imitative. f 
road heads warmed to the idea of the excess-fare trai 
with its adoption, an astonishing fact came to light) 
excess-fare train was not only popular with the mt 
were running the railroads but made a hit with the» 
who rode on them. An Eastern road established 
between New York and Boston, charging throug 


time in addition to the traditional charge of an ext 
for the parlor-car seat. The trains were crowded frn 
beginning and have been crowded ever since. 7 
composed, as are practically all of these new al 
excess-fare trains, exclusively of parlor, ce i 
and buffet cars. eet EDS “| ae 
It is almost twenty. years ago that the fast- 
express was put. into*service between New Yo 
Buffalo, and it was a railroad sensation. The 4s 
mile ever made on a railroad was accomplished } 
train one fall day in 1893 west.of Rochester. It wi 
posed, save for one parlor car, entirely of day coache| ‘ 
barring passes, about every sort of railroad tr)sl 
tation was accepted upon it without excess ct 
quickly became the most patronized railroad tr 
world and a tremendous advertisement for the 
operated it. |, 
Yet this popular train is now regarded by expt! 
roaders as a mistake. It is a mistake that would 
repeated today. One fast express, that was Pp 
one of the anthracite lines between New York and 
as a competitor to the train just mentioned, has 
ceased. to carry day coaches and is in slight m¢ 
excess-fare train, though the route it traversesis the Ne 
of the five competing lines from the’ metrop¢ 
great lake port—for that is the trend of the times 
The two fast trains between New York and-Chi 
scheduled first at twenty hours for the trip! 
nine hundred and twelve and nine hundred an 
miles and then speeded up to eighteen hours— 
tionized the passenger travel between- those 
cities. ae 
The standard one-way fare between New Y@ 
Chicago is twenty dollars, based on the jot 
covered in not less than twenty-eight hours. 
fare charged by the New York Central and t 
vania. Their somewhat weaker competit 
whom offer mighty attractive inducements to 


tho is not speed-crazy—are permitted to 
harge a fare of eighteen dollars, and so are 
wn as “‘differentials.”” They and their 
mnections may not carry passengers be- 
yeen the two cities in less than thirty hours. 
here again is the time value of one dollar 
for sixty minutes set by the great transpor- 
tation companies for the American citizen, 
for the eighteen-hour trains charge thirty 
dollars for the New York-Chicago run; 
, to show you that the time value is the 
solute criterion, they will repay you one 
ollar an hour for each hour your train is 
elayed in reaching the terminal in either 
ty. If the train should happen to be more 
an ten hours late, however, you will still 
ve to pay twenty dollars—the standard 
re of the two larger competing roads. 
There, then, is the principle of the excess- 
re train as established in Eastern territory. 
fen traveling on these trains between the 
sat ports of the North Atlantic—Boston, 
sw York, Philadelphia—and those two 
Aportant traffic centers of the Middle 
West—St. Louis and Chicago—find that 
gain an hour they must pay an extra 
llar. The New York or the Philadelphia 
siness man finds that he can leave his 
sk at the close of the working day and be 
Chicago in time for a fairly full day’s 
‘k there before he catches an eastbound 
ghteen-hour train that will bring him 
back in time for a full morning at his home 
sk. In these days of the multiplication 
great enterprises, with branch offices 
id stores in dozens of cities, travel-hours 
d mean more single dollars to highly 
executives. It is something for that 
ousy Chicago man, who sits as commander 
of a great working force, to be able to leave 
ais city at half past two in the afternoon, 
aave the entire following afternoon in 
Boston, a full day in New York—and be 
yack at his desk on the third morning. It 
s that something which has filled the 
verths and the rooms of the sleeping cars 
‘ven beyond the fondest dreams of traffic 
nanagers. 


Over beyond the traffic man, however, 
‘its his: brother general of the operating 
lepartment, and his joy over the success of 
he excess-fare trains issomewhat tempered, 
‘osay the least; for he knows what it costs 
he road to operate them and sticks to his 
jelief even when he is shown the great in- 
‘ome accounts they bring in the course of a 
eemonth. A single train earning three 
‘housand dollars and upward a night is not 
\0 be despised by any department; but he 
‘willing to meet the traffic enthusiast upon 
lis ground at the outset and say: 

“She may be doing all that—but how 
bout the slower trains? Are we not rob- 
jing them to load the ears for this new 
jer? ” 
| And at that he is giving no thought to 
le woes of the “differential” lines, whose 
‘trough first-class passengers have been 
len from them by carloads. 


| 


(The Dwindling Factor of Safety 


The operating man can see other ex- 
emses uncharged against the excess-fare 
ters. He knows the wear and tear they 
use on the road. He wrinkles his brow 
ard at the first factor of railroading in 
hich they raise a tremendous commo- 
jon—the prime factor of safety—safety 
| the passenger and the railroader. That 
of itself a complicated question and will 
yt be discussed here. 


‘an one master railroader during the past 
ade. Some of them have finally turned 
jm it and asked for branch lines to oper- 
'€—where the strenuous conditions of 
ern railroading were lessened enough 
‘compensate for reduced salaries. 
the operating man discounts enthusiasm 
‘d knows hard facts. He knows the strain 
‘on the hardworking and earnest-hearted 
m beneath him; he knows how nightly 
in schedules of his divisions are dis- 
—freight, the great money returner 
property in the long run, along with 
able and well-established passenger 
of lesser dignity, sidetracked and 
, that the excess-fare flier may make 
rt to the minute and maintain the 


S of seven and eight steel coaches 
Sixty miles an hour through the long 
agorous reaches of a winter’s night. 
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The operating man knows the wear and 
tear upon the roadbed and the bridges—he 
knows the strain upon the steel rail. 

A few years ago operating men were 
looking confidently at their long tangents 
of exquisite track and the greyhound-like 
passenger locomotives, and were giving 
assurance that the trip from New York to 
Chicago would be regularly scheduled at 
fifteen hours within the decade. They are 
silent now upon that. Some of them are 
already praying that the two great fliers 
between the cities be set back to twenty 
hours—at least during the winter months, 
when railroading ‘in the North is both stren- 
uous and dangerous. It is almost certain 
that, were they to be inaugurated today, 
they would be established at a minimum 
of twenty hours, even if that rule of a 
dollar an hour had to be varied; but, as it 
Hepes it is always hard to set the clock 

ack. 


The railroads west of Chicago, having 
come face to face with the problem of the 
excess-fare train, have begun to solve it in 
a fashion that in its originality is typical 
of the country. The speed plan was almost 
out of the question with them; for, with the 
exception of the Union Pacific, now almost 
completed from Council Bluffs to Ogden, 
there are few great stretches of double 
track west of the Missouri River. No oper- 
ating man wants to assume the risk of 
running very high-speed trains over long 
reaches of single track—the margin of 
safety fades too quickly. And the big 
operators in that great territory have 
learned much as to the cost of excessive 
speed from their brethren in the East. Still, 
the Western railroaders were confronted 
with the problem of finding an excess-fare 
plan—their operating costs were multiply- 
ing in as lively a fashion as anywhere else. 


Calls for Continental Comforts 


They turned from speed to comfort—to 
luxury, if you please; but even there they 
were hemmed in. The Pullman folks cut 
their sleeping cars from the same pattern; 
even the cars of the independent com- 
panies we cited a while ago are so close to 
the Pullmans in type and detail as to be 
almost indistinguishable from them. They 
found that a generation which had de- 
manded and succeeded in receiving a private 
bath with each and every hotel room also 
demanded some form of stateroom cars. 
It was beginning to turn up its nose at a 
form of sleeping car where a good part 
of one’s toilet is accomplished shrouded 
only by a green curtain in a car aisle—a 
performance almost terrifying to the 
uninitiated. 

Both England and the Continent are too 
close to the United States today for the 
American traveler of means to fail to de- 
mand that our home roads copy some of 
their night conveniences, even though that 
part of their business be relegated to a sub- 
sidiary company. The railroad traffic man- 
ager is ready for you, however, when you 
spring such a statement upon him. 

““Are you willing to pay the price on this 
side—all of you travelers, I mean?’ he 
demands blandly. “It costs you almost 
twice as much for a stateroom from Paris 
to Marseilles as from New York to Buf- 
falo—two journeys of approximately the 
same length. Are you willing to stand for 
an increase in railroad rates instead of 
paying the European charges for railroad 
staterooms?” 

You say quite frankly that you do not 
object to paying five dollars for a compart- 
ment from New York to Buffalo or even 
seven dollars for the slightly more luxuri- 
ous drawing room. You remember that 
between Chicago and Minneapolis, and in 
some other sharply competitive traffic dis- 
tricts, you have ridden in cars made up en- 
tirely of compartments, with a narrow aisle 
running alongside, like the English corridor 
car—and that they represented the acme 
of luxury in railroad travel. The only diffi- 
culty is, under ordinary circumstances, 
that it is hard to obtain a compartment or 
drawing room without long notice being 
giveninadvance. Thelast-moment traveler 
is apt to find himself being driven into the 
horrors of an upper berth—particularly in 
territory where the competitive element is 
lacking. 

“Then why don’t you run more of those 
compartment cars?” you ask in turn of the 
big traffic man. You have asked precisely 
the question he wanted. 

“There are nine staterooms in one of 
those cars,” he says, ‘which means that 
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ae “ Mother: J just love it !’’ & 


F COURSE she just “loves” 


such a soup as this. For where 


is a youngster’s heart at meal time? 
Or anyone else’s, for that matter? And 
what satisfies this universal longing any 
better than one of 


SS, 


It may be the clear nourishing Bouillon or 
the more substantial Chicken Soup or 
Mutton Broth with its delicious full- 
flavored stock and tender meat; or any of 
the inviting Campbell “kinds.” They are 
all appetizing and wholesome; all easy 
to digest. 

Not only the children, but every one of us 
would sleep sounder, wake brighter, and 
work easier if we relied more on these 
perfect soups to complete the evening 
meal. Try one tonight and see. 


me ee mr 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
Okra) Pepper Pot 
Little Miss Miff Clam Bouillon _ Printanier 
ee cauenes pat eae Clam Chowder Tomato 
gi Camedtssousaseamios  Congommé _Tomato-Okra 
But where’s the rose-garden? Vegetable 
Or am | asleep and dreaming ?” Vermicelli-Tomato 


Sn 
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Look for the red-and-white label 
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When you picnic 
or camp, nothing 
‘“‘ooes tothe spot”’ 


like 
SNIDER 


Process 


They are an ideal 
food for the home 
table, the camping 
or yachting trip or © 
the picnic hamper | Ps, 


Try This Test Y 


Buy a can of Snider’s Pork and Beans. 
If you do not think them the most deli- 
cious beans you ever tasted, return the 
empty can to your grocer and he wil] 
refund your money, 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup makes 
the picnic hamper complete 
and is a delicious relish on the 
home table. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce gives a 
eee snap to all meats. 
‘Its the Process" 


Ask your grocer to send 
Snider’s, the quality foods. 


THE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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under some circumstances we should have 
to haul a seventy-ton car, with its state- 
rooms filled, more than four hundred miles, 
when perhaps nine tickets represented the 
full revenue of the car to us. There is not 
much profit in that sort of railroading. 
Why, we demand a minimum of twenty- 
five fares for the handling of a private 
car—and don’t throw in the car!” 

His argument seems incontrovertible— 
and perhaps it is, If the railroads had not 
long ago bartered away their sleeping-car 
business they might increase their revenues 
by increasing the cost of their staterooms 
and find but few complaints from their 
patrons. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad recently placed a high- 
speed train of stateroom cars in service be- 
tween New York and Boston, made up 
almost entirely of compartments, with brass 
bedsteads; and for the extra luxury of this 
fine train it made a charge considerably 


| higher than that of the ordinary compart- 


ment charge in the United States. In that 
way it compensated itself for the fewer 
fares that sort of car inevitably brings, but 
it also discovered there was an enormous 
patronage for that sort of train. You must 


| remember, however, that the New Haven 


road owns its own sleeping cars; so that 
the entire revenue of the high-priced ticket 
it accepts both for fare and sleeping accom- 
modation comes direct to its own coffers. 

It is a matter of indifference with the 
Pullman Company what type of cars it 
furnishes to the railroads with which it has 
contracts. Its tariffs are filed, and these 
do not discriminate between trains of high 


| or low degree. The charge for a lower berth 


from Chicago to New York is five dollars, 
whether you make the journey in eighteen 
hours or in thirty-six; and there is no radi- 
cal difference between the standard sleeping 
cars that are furnished all the different 
roads and trains for their service. The so- 
called ‘‘ tourist sleepers” that are so popular 


in the West charge approximately half the, 


rates of the standard sleeping cars for 
berths; but there again the Pullman Com- 
pany pockets all the revenue, so that the 
railroad has but little to lose or gain. It can 
view the situation only from the point of its 
revenues in fares; and so difficult is it to 
increase these that the traffic manager is apt 
to look upon the situation with something 
like despair. 


Luxury at a Price 


The Pennsylvania Railroad very recently 
has solved the problem of the compart- 
ment car between New York and Washing- 
ton in an ingenious fashion. It has finally 
yielded to repeated demands for that bet- 
tered sort of night accommodation; but it 
has also demanded that the man who asks 
for himself the selfish luxury of an exclusive 
compartment must pay one fare and a half 
for the trip. And there are plenty of men 
each night who are willing to do that very 
thing, for we are living in a generation when 
men are willing to pay almost any price for 
comfort—provided comfort is given them 
in return. The remarkable success of the 
extravagant hotels and restaurants in the 
large cities proves that conclusively. 


So it is that the Western roads, turned 
from excess speed for excess fare by their 
physical limitations and the expense show- 
ings of their Eastern associates, have taken 
hold of the problem with a bold hand. 

“We will put on a winter train from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and to San Fran- 
cisco that will be de luxe in every sense of 
the word,” said one road lastsummer. “‘We 
will have the best of train comforts—library, 
barber shop, ladies’ maids, compartments 
aplenty—and we will charge twenty-five 
dollars excess fare for the use of that train.” 

Railroad men round Chicago received 
the news with astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say,” they gasped, 
“that you are going to guarantee to cut 
twenty-five hours off the running time 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast?” 

“We are only going to run the new train 
through in five hours less time than our 
fastest train today.” 

“Five dollars an hour—that’s going 


some!” whistled railroad Chicago. 
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‘Five dollars an hour—nothing!”’ replied 
the Santa Fe. ‘‘ Weare going to charge for 
luxury—not for speed. We are going to 
charge folks eighty-five dollars for the ride 
on the new train from Chicago to San 
Francisco instead of the standard price of 
sixty dollars; and we are going to have them 
standing in line for the privilege of doing 
it! They will come home and boast of hav- 
ing ridden on that train, just as folks come 
home from across the Atlantic and brag of 
the hotels that have housed them in the great 
cities of Europe. You never heard a man 
brag of having ridden in a tourist sleeper.” 


No Refunds for Delays 


The same railroad also announced there 
would be no refund in case its fast new 
train was behind her schedule; that was 
perhaps the boldest part of its new stand. 

The traditional foe of this road in the 
Far Western country also announced last 
fall that it would establish a de-luxe 
excess-fare train. It placed its excess 
charge at the more moderate figure of 
ten dollars, and it also announced that 
it would save a dozen hours in the run- 
ning time between New Orleans and San 
Francisco; but, as in the case of the other 
line it made no refund for delay. These 
two services have been in operation through- 
out the entire winter and, so far, they 
have justified the promises of the traffic 
men who installed them. Another route 
—the Union Pacific—is now preparing 
to establish a similar ten-dollar excess- 
fare train from Chicago to San Francisco 
during the coming summer. It will be a 
daily service, in distinction from the earlier 
Western excess-fare trains that have been 
operated respectively upon a weekly and a 
semiweekly schedule. The new plan seems 
to spread. No announcements have yet 
come from the Hill roads in regard to it; 
but it is hardly likely that the old railroader 
of the Northwest is not watching every 
step of oe ES! of the new seh 


Ho is decidedly the mat significant 
step taken by the American railroad in 
more than a decade. Though the first of 
the excess-fare arrangements are somewhat 
crude and experimental, as can be seen by 
the variations in schedules and excess 
charges, the plan itself is going to be per- 
manent. The next logical development of 
the plan will be the lengthening of minimum 
speeds by the Eastern trunk-lines and a 
consequential lowering of operating costs, 
together with a distinct widening of the 
margin of safety. Some of the money 
wasted in a high-speed competitive train 
service between large cities will perhaps be 
turned toward the possible development 
of side-line services in non-competitive ter- 
ritory, and the big railroads may then have 
a somewhat more pleasant time out of life. 
And in that same step the Eastern trunk- 
lines will try to abandon the practice of 
refunding money to their patrons in case 
of delays to their excess-fare trains. 

In the next step the principle will be ex- 
tended to the freight—almost always the 
great revenue returner of the American rail- 
road. In the full development of that plan 
by the freight experts, a man can have a 
carload of bricks or one of coal sent through 
at the express speed of the perishable food- 
stuffs in the fast preference freights of today, 
if he wishes to pay the extra price for the 
extra service. The chief obstacle to that 
plan today for the railroads lies in the ex- 
press companies, to which they long ago 
bartered away another of their great money- 
making possibilities; but they will find the 
way in that thing just as they have in this 
whole main principle. 

Extra pay for extra service—that is the 
new thought which has dawned upon the 
railroader today. It is already a recognized 
principle in a good many other successful 
businesses. To the railroader it is today 
something more than that. Hemmed in as 
he is by an irritated public feeling, harried 
by close watching and the restrictions 
placed by legislatures and their servants, 
worried by the increasing cost of conducting 
his own peculiar business, it is to him today 
the one way through. 
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\O to a jeweler’s today 
and see the South Bend — 
Watch — the watch that — 
this mark represents. q 
Let the jeweler explain 
what it means to have 
a watch in your pocket 
that is equal to the “cake 

of i ice test” which the South Bead 

Watch actually stands. 


The South Bend Watch can bel 
frozen in a cake of ice or placed in 
an oven and its time will not vary the - 
fraction of a second in the extremes, 

It can be carried in your pocket 
under the most trying circum- 
stances and it will not vary, if regu- 
lated to your personality by the | 
retail jeweler from whom you buy 
it. The reasons lie in the way it is" 
made and the way it is sold. 
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A South Bend Watch is often a 
full year in the course of construc- 
tion —six months in the cutting and 
assembling of the parts and si 
months in factory regulation, ad- 
justment, etc. 


It is inspected 41] times in the | 
process and must run accurately f 
for 700 hours before it is deemed 

“Ready for Shipment.” It’s a 
perfect watch when shipped. But 
that isn’t all we insure you. ne 


We insure you a perfect jewelers 
regulating service. The South Ben 


personality so that it will keep pe 
fect time for you. Ask a jewele 
what that means to every watch. 


There are 15,083 South Bend jew- ) 


elers—one in your town, probably. 


Good Watches Are Made,” 
send at the same time the name of ‘ 
jeweler nearest you. Here's the kind of | 
letters we ace ‘ 
Windsor, Vermont, June 11, 1911. 
South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, I nd. 
Gentlemen: | hereby certify that | at | pan 
No. 261 movement, No. 570354, of 
T. Winn, Jeweler, Windsor, Vt., on Sey 


pt, 7,19 
is watch ran for six months and at the beam 


of that time showed a variation of three 
from standard time. E. M.T. TRIP! 


You will have a watch that will do j 
as well if it’s a South Bend Watch. 
for the book NOW. (“ 


The South Bend Watch C &. 
6 State St., South Bend, Ind. 


YMPETITION between the great re- 
tail drygoods and specialty shops in 
e cities is so keen that a special depart- 
t, sometimes known as the outsideshop- 
- department is an important feature 


ach establishment. The sole purpose 
uch a department is to keep accurate 
sh on the merchandise and values 
‘ed by other houses, and this is done 
neans of the so-called professional or 
et shoppers. 

9 most people the terms “professional 
yper”’ and “‘purchasing agent’ are 
mymous, but in reality the two pro- 
ons have little in common. The pur- 
ing agent, as most people know, makes 
siness of shopping for people who are out 
1e reach of the big shopping centers, or 
hose who find shopping for themselves 
uing. She is usually a woman accus- 
ed to good things herself, and there- 
familiar with the wants of the society 
an. She should also have good judg- 
tand considerable knowledge of human 
re and merchandise values. 

he professional shopper, as few people 
vy, makes a business of shopping for 
shops themselves, of keeping them in 
h with the other shops and conversant 
their merchandise, values and ideas in 
ral. She acts as a critic to the shop 
employs her, and her work must be 
lucted entirely sub rosa, as the large 
s are extremely jealous of their secrets. 
he requirements of the successful pro- 
onal shopper are many. Like her sister, 
purchasing agent, she profits greatly 
1 knowledge of the proper thing. If 
Ss a woman of birth and breeding the 
vledge of clothes and house-furnishings 
she will have derived from her own 
ronment and the entrée she will have 
1e best shops will be a big asset in her 
« Besides this she must possess im- 
ation, plenty of energy, good judgment 
verchandise values and, last but not 
, a ready tongue, a good memory and 
sy of nerve. 

ancing- over the ‘‘Help Wanted—Fe- 
” columns of a Sunday paper some 
years ago I saw an advertisement that 
‘something like this: 


TED. A woman accustomed to refined sur- 
ings who is familiar with the shops, has a 
edge of clothing, interior decorations, and so 
for position of trust. No experience necessary. 
Box 38. 


it very enlightening, to be sure, but 
puzzling enough to arouse my curi- 
! I answered the advertisement and 
med §. D. that I was a city girl, born 
pred, had always been accustomed to 
yest, was recently graduated from a 
‘xnown finishing school in town, and as 
y knowledge of interior decorating, 
d refer him to possibly the biggest 
ator in town. A few years before, 
he was not quite so famous, this 
eman had decorated our house, and 
w he would gladly give me the neces- 
teference. I had given up all hope of 
ig an answer to my application when 
ame on Thursday morning, asking me 
lat the office of Mr. D., the manager 
2 of the best-known drygoods shops in 
_ When I sent in my ecard the follow- 
ay I was shown into the manager’s 


on I was applying for. When I told 
hat I had not, he explained to me the 
2ss of the professional shopper. 


In the Enemy’s Country 


told me of the keen competition 
en the eight or ten leading shops, of 
irious successes in this or that depart- 
' which made money for the various 
; and he said that the only way one 
keep watch of other shops was through 
essional shopper, who went about 

z them all and reported to her shop 
things she noticed. He explained 

‘ that the shops were very jealous 
other and guarded their secrets 
nd that to be successful and gain 
‘ssible information, the professional 
ar had to present an absolutely unsus- 
S exterior. By this time I had made 
y mind that the position was not 
. Theshopper, I learned, visited one 
ent at a time in the various shops, 
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and then reported how these departments 
compared with the corresponding depart- 
ment in her own establishment. Conse- 
quently it was necessary that her mission be 
unknown not only in the other shops she 
visited but also in her own store, for if the 
saleswomen in her own establishment knew 
she was there to report on their department 
they would do everything in their power to 
make the report a good one, while if she 
posed as the ordinary woman shopper and 
was not known to them she might detect 
many defects that would otherwise be 
concealed. Her mission was just as much 
to criticise her own shop as any of the 
others. For this reason her report had to 
be written out at the end of her day’s work 
and mailed to the head of the department 
of professional shoppers, who would know 
her simply as Miss A. or Miss B. Her 
orders for each day would either be mailed 
to her at night or sent to her by a pri- 
vate messenger, the only one besides the 
manager to know her name and address. 

Her services, I was told, were not needed 
every day, for she must not be seen about 
too much in the shops for fear of arousing 
their suspicions. Here I broke in to ask 
what would happen if she were detected 
and caught. I was informed that in such 
an event her full description would be 
furnished the salespeople, so that she would 
find it impossible to get any reliable infor- 
mation and her career as a shopper would 
practically be ended. The manager then 
asked me what I thought of the position 
and whether I should like to try it. I told 
him quite regretfully that I feared I should 
never be able to do it. He smiled and said 
that he disagreed with me and thought 
I should make a success of it. 


Selecting Skirts for Aunty 


I was nineteen at the time, and I looked 
like any one of a hundred other nineteen- 
year-old girls just graduated from a fash- 
ionable school. My suit was of the correct 
cut, my hat was smart and my furs were 
good. I certainly looked happy and care- 
free and like anyone in the world but a pro- 
fessional shopper—or professional anything 
else for that matter. Still I wasn’t en- 
thusiastie till he told me that I’d earn 
three dollars every time I was sent for, with 
my carfare and postage paid. I needed 
extra money, as my family had suffered 
some reverses, so finally with many mis- 
givings I agreed to try the work. The 
manager laughed at my fears and said that 
instructions would be mailed to me that 
night and my first commission would follow 
in a day or so. 

The following day I received copious 
written instructions. These went into 
great detail and explained the exact nature 
of the position and just how my reports 
were to be written each night. On the 
following morning I received my first 
commission by mail. I was to come into 
the silk-petticoat department of the store 
that employed me and look at black skirts 
ranging in price from five to ten dollars. 
When I got a good idea of them I was to do 
the same thing at three other prominent 
shops. If I found a duplicate of any of our 
skirts I was to buy it, and money for this 
would be sent me that day by messenger. 
I afterward found that the duplicates 
I bought were used to confront our buyer 
with. In instances where our rivals were 
offering better prices than our shop the 
buyer was asked how a competitor could 
afford to sell a skirt regularly for five 
seventy-five that we regularly sold for 
seven twenty-five. Clearly the reason 
must be that our competitor was buying 
from the wholesaler at better terms, and 
in consequence our buyer was in for a bad 
half-hour with the manager. 

After visiting these shops, my instruc- 
tions were to compare the departments, the 
size of stock, the variety of styles, and give 
my preference of shops and my reasons for 
such preference. Also I was to give an 
estimate of how much business each shop 
was doing and report on the attention 
I received. I started positively awed with 
the magnitude of the undertaking. In the 
first shop I explained that I was looking at 
skirts for my aunt in the country, who was 
horribly fussy. This, I hoped, would ac- 
count for my very careful scrutiny, and 
I was able to write down a couple of prices 
with very meager descriptions. In the 
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“Now will I make them as 
A beautiful as they are practical,” a 
: said O. H. L. Wemicke—the 
E father of Sectional Bookcases— | 


when he became president of 
The Macey Company. 
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Bogmcabinets 


SNE BABERESsS SUERRREREPS* SERCO eR eeee 


AM A 
Do Not Look Sectional- | 
E But They Are | 
: You would like them in your home! } 


They have the style of Old Master Furni- 
ture. Youcan see it yourself; it stands out so 
you can't help seeing it. 
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You may have them in Colonial, Chippen- 
‘dale, Sheraton, Artcraft or Mission design, any 
size; any finish; and they actually cost less than 
ordinary bookcases. 


I 
S 
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-, 


Macey Book Cabinets are on sale with mer- 
chants in every locality and are warranted to 
give complete satisfaction. 


Our style book and price list is full of helpful and 
interesting facts for all book lovers, and contains 
some charming suggestions on home decorations by 
William Morris. Sent anywhere for the asking. 
Address— The Macey Co., No. 940 S. Division St, 
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5 Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘The Home of Good Furniture.” 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Fan 


New Steel-Clad Model Gives 
More Breeze and Weighs Less 


HIS is the fan office men are looking for. 


Keeps the office force, and you yourself, 
up to the top notch of efficiency during the hot weather. 


The Westinghouse Fan with drawn-steel frame is a 
distinct advance in electric fan design. Moves a greater 
volume of air for the current it consumes than any other 
fan, size for size. A nickel runs the 8-inch size 24 hours; 
the 12-inch size 12 hours. One-third less weight than the 
old style fan with cast iron frame. Extremely quiet when 
running. 


Patented joint makes fan adjustable to wide range of 
horizontal and vertical positions without tools or extra parts. 


Westinghouse Fans Should Be In 
Every Corner of the Large Office 
to Keep ALL the Air Moving . 


They cost so little to run that it is false economy not to have 
plenty of them. Fhone your Electric Light Company or a 
good electrical dealer in your vicinity and have them send 
you a Westinghouse Fan at once. If you have the slightest 
difficulty getting the fan, communicate with us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Fine, fully illustrated catalog of Westinghouse Fans 
for every purpose will be sent you upon receipt of postcard 
bearing your name and address. Write to Westinghouse 


Fan Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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second shop my sister in boarding school 
was the one I was shopping for. I often 
look back and laugh at all those perfectly 
good stories wasted on saleswomen who 
are so accustomed to women who shop but 
do not buy that they forget a shopper in 
five minutes unless she makes the mistake 
of impressing them with a tale. How I got 
through the day I don’t remember, but 
I was glad to find that my memory, fresh 
from school training, was quite dependable. 
That night I wrote what must have seemed 
a very detailed report on silk skirts, so 
afraid was I of skipping anything. 

In the days that followed I was sent to 
investigate waists, suits, curtains and a 
host of similar things, and I gradually lost 
my timidity and learned to enjoy getting 
the information. Some of the work in 
connection with such uninteresting articles 
as sheets and pillow-cases and cheap do- 
mestic underwear was quite monotonous, 
but I have since learned that this really 
difficult work is a part of the training. If 
a shopper can report successfully on the 
qualities, makes and duplicates in this 
class of merchandise she is judged capable 
of doing something more interesting. 

As the months passed I began to get 
more confidence, until one day I got a jolt 
that knocked most of it out of me. My 
store had sent me a dozen or more medium- 
priced embroidered centerpieces, with the 
instructions that I was to go to four houses 
and look specially for duplicates, and, 
should I find any cheaper than those in our 
store, I was to buy one and report on any 
others. I was afraid I couldn’t remember 
all the patterns, so I grabbed a sheet of 
paper lying on my desk and drew tiny 
designs of the pattern of each oneand noted 
the price. 

The first and second shops were com- 
paratively easy, as the patterns were fresh 
in my mind, but in the third one I saw a 
centerpiece that I was sure was a duplicate 
of one I had at the house, but whether 
cheaper or dearer I couldn’t remember 
clearly. The only thing to do was to con- 
sult the paper. As the salesman left for 
a moment I did this, drawing the paper out 
of my bag and slipping it behind my muff. 
I found that the centerpiece I had at home 
was dearer, so I bought the one I had been 
examining and left for the final shop. 
I took a car to save time and decided to 
study my paper on the way down. I felt 
in my muff and I looked in my bag, but 
I could find no paper. My heart seemed to 
skip several beats, for I knew that ten 
chances to one I had dropped the paper in 
the department I had just left. I realized 
that if any salesman happened to pick it 
up I was lost, for not only would the little 
sketches and prices disclose my occupation, 
but in my haste I had made my notes on 
the back of an invitation on which my 
name appeared. I had given the salesman 
my name and address, and this, of course, 
coincided with the name on the invitation. 
I’m afraid the centerpieces I looked at in 
the other house were rather a blur, but I 
decided on the way home not to get need- 
lessly excited over what had occurred. 


Shadowing the Shoppers 


When I came home on the following evening 
and asked whether a parcel from that 
particular shop had come for me and was 
told it had not, I almost collapsed. It was 
too late to telephone that evening and 
ascertain the cause of the delay, so I spent 
a wretched night. Bright and early the 
next morning, however, I was at the tele- 
phone with my heart in my mouth. If 
the shop people gave me some flimsy excuse 
or evaded the reason for non-delivery 
I should know why. However, I concealed 
my panic as best I could, and in my haugh- 
tiest tone asked for the complaint depart- 
ment, and stated that I had ordered a 
centerpiece two days before and couldn’t 
understand why I had not received it. 
I was told to wait while the matter was 
looked up. It seemed hours instead of 
minutes before a voice begged my pardon 
and said the salesman had taken down the 
wrong address. I gave the correct one and 
said I wished the goods sent special to 
reach me before noon, for I knew that the 
messenger from my own shop would be 
calling for them. I ‘was assured that I 
should have them, but I wasn’t completely 
at ease till they actually arrived at the door. 

By this time I knew quite a little of the 
methods of this very secretive department 
on the tenth floor of the shop that em- 
ployed me. I had learned that there are 
two grades of professional shoppers, known 
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as inside shoppers and outside shop 
Those of the first class reported each 
ing to the store itself and were sent 
hurried errands, possibly to verify a 
or to see how a much-advertise 
competitor’s shop was drawing and y 
the crowd was actually buying or 
looking. There were eight or ten o 
shoppers and they were often intr 
with regular commissions in addi 
their special work. This, however, y 
a large measure dangerous, for shot 
shop become suspicious of them by 
and have them followed, and shoul 
be seen to visit the same departme 
look at the same class of goods in 
shops and then enter their own sh 
disappear in the elevator above the 
floors, this would be evidence eno 
render their services almost usele: 
afterward. The shops watch carefull 
professional shoppers from other este 
ments, and if they think they de 
the suspected individual is im 
followed, even if the chase finally | 
her home. Her description is ce 
noted by the store detectives, and u 
next visits to the shop she is watch 
followed. If the same suspicious 
stances occur and it is decided 
is a professional or secret shopper, sai 
lot, for this is what happens: 


The Retort Courteous 


She visits a shop to see whether 
advertised in the morning papers 
remarkable values as the adve 
would lead one to believe. She has 
tions to buy if this is so, and find 
suits better for the money than th 
has seen at her own house, she b 
The next morning a package is 
at her house containing a totally d 
suit. If she is wise she immediately 
that the chances are that she is 
If she thinks she can brazen the t 
she returns the suit and makes a g 
about it. -Possibly the shop people 
altogether certain that she is a shop 
they apologize and exchange her 
the one she originally purchased 
are any left. But they continue 
her even more closely, and finally, of 
their suspicions are confirmed. D 
moment she never gets what she 
that particular house. She may b 
thing out a little longer, and she y 
be met with apologies and excha 
sooner or later she will inconvenie 
own house by delays in receiving th 
ages, and so soon as they realize t 
for this her days as a professional s 
are ended. This naturally happen 
often in the case of the inside shopp 
works under greater difficulties. Sh 
paid so well as the outside shoppe 
then her requirements are not 
many as those of the outside 
She need not be so well dressed or 
educated, for upon her return to th 
she can tell her story and answer 
concerning her work, while the « 
shopper must cover all the ne 
questions in clear and concise Englis 
written report. | 

My second scare called for a lo 
presence of mind and nerve than 
one. On this occasion a quick 
saved what, I am sure, would 
have been a day to be marked in 
was a custom of my house to send 
only once each season to a dep 
this was done, of course, to pre 
becoming conspicuous. I had bee 
the winter to look at cloth one-pi 
in a certain shop, and the followin 
not many months afterward, I wa 
go there again to look for a certain clas 


attention and showed me eve 
had in stock. It was rather har 
be suited, and I don’t recollect j 
excuse I gave at the time. Ho 
distinctly remembered that she 
appointed, and I knew it would 
take the chance of her rememb 
and my having to disappoint her 0 
Such action would leave a very 
possibly a suspicious impressl0 
I wanted to avoid if I could. Le 
the dress department some tim 
noon, hoping that my friend woul 
and in the first moment I did no 
I spoke to the first saleswoman I 
was on her way to lunch, it seems 
said: ‘‘I’ll get some one for you. 
dismay she returned, followed 


friend, who recognized me in an 
as I saw from her frozen expression. 
no better exponent of the “frozen 
an your displeased saleswoman! I 
t there with my pleasantest little 
nd smile, and said I believed she had 
me some frocks a short while before. 
1 told her what I was looking for and 
lid she would see what she had, but 
ently there was no thaw—she was 
ious of me for some reason or other. 
ve to take decided measures to over- 
her impression—I realized that very 
y. She returned with an arrfiful of 
/which she started to throw over a 
I glanced at a few and saw that 
ere mediocre, and then as she con- 
1 to throw others on top of them I 
yat all of them were in the same class. 
not care for any of those,”’ I told her. 
en’t you something prettier?’”’ She 
her eyebrows a trifle, disdaining any 
answer, and went to get a fresh sup- 
These proved even worse, if possible, 
the first lot, and from the crumpled 
rance of some of them I recognized 
hey were last season’s stock left over. 
a good saleswoman in a first-class 
will never show you last season’s 
unless you look as though you didn’t 
the difference and she thinks it an 
sunity to get rid of it, or unless you 
oking for bargains. In the latter 
1e will tell you frankly that the goods 
{ over from the season before but are 
style. As I fitted neither of these 
tions, I could not understand her 
, unless she thought I was a shopper 
as determined that I should not see 
st merchandise. I jockeyed round 
nd said I couldn’t understand their 
ving prettier things, but she merely 
2d an expression a trifle more bored 
eclined to search further. Occa- 
y I caught her looking at me with 
ng but a kindly glance, and I knew 
ought she had my game blocked, 
rer it was. 
'was the time for action. I was glad 
a righteous indignation rising in me, 
mew the occasion demanded it. I 
hanked her for her attention—the 
vas not lost on her, I’m sure—and 
I descended in the elevator I con- 
to take a very definite step, and 
ced to find myself growing more 
mt every moment. In this state 
ed the office, about the windows of 
quite a little crowd was clustered. 
‘my way to the front and raising 
se as high as I dared, I said: ‘‘Can 
1 me whether it is possible to be 
jupon in your gown department?”’ 
coment I had the ears of the entire 
‘owd of women, who immediately 
yred the tone of my voice and ex- 
to see something happen. A most 
jas clerk asked in a soft voice what 
) trouble, and I said: ‘‘ Frankly I do 
w, but whatever it is, it seems to be 
le for me to see any but your last 
els and a few of this season’s.”’ 


) Business Value of Bluff 


balance” —I laughed—“for some 
lor other were withheld from my 


to, and we left together. I fancy 
ted to get me away from that 
little crowd before I went into any 
explanations, for naturally he did 
¥itmy complaint to reach more ears 
Shecessary. On the way up I told 
same saleswoman had waited 
‘before, and that I thought she 


ii) 


ie he heartily agreed with me, 
@ ng and doing everything tosmooth 


yi. I saw that the day was won, so 


rs, turned positively green. 
good calldown was in store for 
mai: summoned another sales- 
nd told her to show me anything 
. She, scenting trouble, gave 
possible attention. I saw all 
be seen and left without buy- 
er, I had accomplished one 
ant point—I had established 
at the office, and one decidedly 
nat of ashopper. This would be 
value to me in the future. 


THE SATURDAY 


After a couple of years’ work, when I had 
become known to my establishment as a 
shopper to be trusted with delicate missions 
I was given one, the success of which I 
rather doubted. There was a certain dress- 
making establishment in town noted for its 
exclusiveness. The proprietor, although an 
American, had spent his boyhood and early 
manhood in Paris studying designing, and 
later had become intimately acquainted 
with all of the large dressmaking ateliers 
in Paris. This knowledge enabled him to 
bring over models said to be quite exclusive 
and closely akin to the selection shown to 
the mondaines of the smart world of Paris. 
My house decided to see this collection— 
through my eyes. I was told to go to this 
exclusive shop and look the collection over, 
and, as I had already examined the collec- 
tions in the various drygoods houses and 
the larger dressmaking establishments, I 
was to report whether this man’s collection 
really was so superior. In addition I was 
to note the models, styles, and so forth, and 
give my people as much information as 
I could. Now this part was easy enough, 
and there was nothing I liked better than 
such gown work. In this case, however, 
I was warned by my house that I might see 
ever so many gowns, but that unless I could 
convince the establishment of my worth 
as a prospective customer I would not see 
the particular collection in question, which 
naturally was reserved for the inner circle. 


The White Badge of Courage 


The morning that I received this com- 
mission I sat for a long time trying to 
arrange a complete plan of action that 
would bring the desired results, for just a 
few words in the commission had made me 
determined to see those gowns at all costs. 
My house had written: “It will be all right 
if you don’t see them; just let us have all 
the information you can about those you 
do see.’”’ If they paid me the compliment 
of admitting that I would be able to know 
whether I had seen “‘the”’ collection or not, 
I was bound to see it somehow and show 
them my value. Also, I was looking for an 
increase of salary about then. Finally 
I worked out a plan that seemed feasible— 
if my acting was good enough. I looked, as 
I have said before, like many other girls of 
my age round town—well groomed, happy 
and carefree. I had been careful always 
to wear smart hats, well-cut simple suits, 
and good shoes and gloves, not forgetting 
such small details as correct neckwear. 
Unfortunately I had an ugly spot right in 
front of the coat of my suit that did not 
at all tone in with the part I intended 
playing, so on the way downtown I bought 
a few gardenias, which besides covering the 
spot gave me extra courage, as flowers or 
a few strains of lively music nearly always 
will. It was none the less with a quaking 
heart that I rang the bell and was admitted 
to the quiet, unobtrusive house on a side 
street little given to business, just off the 
Avenue. I was shown into a Jacobean 
room, almost austere in its dignified furnish- 
ings of soft gray and dull dark green—just 
the background for the delicate beauty 
of a woman’s gown. As I seated myself 
a willowy creature in black swept up to 
me and I became for the time being a per- 
fectly natural, delightfully naive young girl, 
accustomed to the best but not used to 
shopping without an older person in at- 
tendance. I told her that I wanted to see 
something in a dinner frock that I might 
also use for restaurant and theater, and 
a few minutes later I informed her in a gush 
that the truth was I had been to my 
dressmaker’s that morning, as I needed 
another frock in a hurry, and she had 
nothing in a model I liked and could not 
make me one before two weeks. I had 
heard my mother speak of this place, and 
I had determined to come round and see 
whether I couldn’t find a suitable model 
which I might have altered in time for 
my party. As far as the story went it was 
all right. I saw she swallowed it whole and 
she began at once showing me models, but 
after I had looked at several I saw that, 
far from being out of the ordinary, many 
of them had been at the exhibitions I had 
attended round town. 

I looked a little bored, and occasionally 
pronounced one decidedly too old, adding: 
“IT know mother would never permit me to 
wear it.” Finally I took the bull by the 
horns and said: ‘“‘Oh, I’m so disappointed! 
I heard mother say that she must come 
here, for she heard you have such lovely 
things and so exclusive; but really I’ve 
seen most of these all over town.” At this 
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|} THE MECHANICAL PERFECTION =~ 


HE enormously increasing popularity of the Indian is due simply 
to its mechanical perfection. And this is why it leads the way in 
motorcycle design and construction each year. A few of the leading fea- 


tures of the 1912 regular models 
are given here with illustrations. 


The Variable Speed and 
Free Engine Clutch 


This feature, supplied without extra charge on 
all 1912 Indians, enables the rider to regulate 
his speed in the same way as an automobile, 
but with greater ease and variation. By easy 
manipulation, this clutch can be “slipped” 
and the motor kept running at its most effec- 
tive speed over difficult places. This means 
that any speed from 4 to 60 miles an hour can 
be controlled by operating the clutch lever. 


Again, the free engine principle enables the rider to start any- 


where—even on the steepest up grade—without pedaling. 
For riding amongst traffic and in cities, this feature is positively in- 
valuable. Absolute control of the machine is assured at all times. 


The Twin Motor 


The Hedstrom Motor used on all Indian Motocycles is the 
most powerful, flexible and efficient in the world. For relia- 
bility and endurance this motor has been a leader for many 
In its 24-hour record, the Hedstrom Motor was run- 
ning as smoothly and efficiently at the end of the tral as 
when it started. There was no sign of overheating, burnt-out 
valves and piston rings, loss of compression, or of any of the 
Only the finest gray cast iron 
is used to make the cylinders for Hedstrom Motors. They are 
accurately bored and ground absolutely true with a mirror-like 
Special steel is used for the piston rods, main shaft 
Special phosphor bronze is used 
Easy accessibility of all parts is a notable 


Bore of Twin Motor: 3% inches. 


years. 


other common motor troubles. 


surface. 
and crank and wrist pins. 
for the bushings. 
feature of construction. 


are used, The Indian control principle is safe and ingeniously 
simple, consisting merely of a flexible shaft within each handle 
he connections are so designed as not to interfere 
with the changing of the height of the handle bars, which can be 
donewithout any adjustment whateverof the control connections. 


The Cradle Spring Fork 


This easy riding device has been in successful use for three 
seasons. ‘The long leaf spring has been found to give the 
strongest and smoothest action. The reversed, ““C” shaped 
end of the Indian spring not only gives the effect of a longer 
spring but greatly assists in softening the rebound of the spring 
itself after shocks are absorbed. Highly tempered Chrome’ 
Vanadium Steel is used in the spring leaves. 


bar tube. 


of action entirely absorbs all shoc 


s from rough roads. A pair 
of bell crank levers, attached to the fork, carry the wheel caster 
fashion, which makes steering steady and easy. This construc- 
tion prevents any twisting of the wheel or fork. 


Stroke: 3 43-64 inches. Piston displace- 
ment: 60.92 cubic inches. Rating: 7H.P. 


The Double Grip Control 


The Indian grip control, which was the orig- 
inal device of its class, places the control of 
the machine right in the hands of the rider 
all the time. ‘‘A twist of the wrist” does 
everything necessary for operating the machine 
and controlling its speed. The right grip 
switches the spark on or off and operates the 
exhaust valve. The left grip controls the 
throttle and instantly increases or reduces the 
power. No wires, chains or awkward levers 


Its smoothness 


The above improvements and many others, in- 
cluding Magneto, supplied with all 1912 Indians without extra charge. 


The Indian is the choice of the experienced rider. 


He has been educated by 


road usage to the fine points of motorcycle design and construction. 


“Count the Indians on the Road!’’ 


INDIAN SERVICE: 


1200 Indian agents, distributed all over the United States 


and Canada, are always at hand and ready to assist Indian riders and tourists. 


4H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 


7 H. P.Twin Cylinder, $250 


NOTE: Send postal for free illustrated 1912 Catalog. 


The Hendee Manufacturing Co. 839 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Chicago Branch 
1251 Michigan Avenue 


Pacific Coast Branch 
235 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 


London Depot 
184 Gt. Portland Street 


Denver Branch 
138 16th Street 
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Better Digestion — Better 


THE SATURDAY 


Appetite — Yours by 
Drinking Grape Juice 


*‘Usinga reasonably large amount of unfermented grape 
jurce with a mixed diet is beneficial, digestion being im- 


proved, intestinal fermentation diminished. . . 


. The 


agreeable flavor increases the appetite, a by no means 


unimportant consideration.’ 


— Extract from Farmers 


Bulletin 175, published by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


HAT grapes are one of 
Nature’s best aids to good 
health has long been recognized 
by Europe’s skilled physicians. 
Grape ‘‘Cures’’ are an estab- 
lished institution. Across the 
water thousands benefit by them 
yearly. 
But the most convenient 
way to take advantage of their 


wonderful qualities is to 
follow the recommendation of 
Uncle Sam’s expert given 
above — 


And drink with meals, and 
between meals, a ‘‘reasonably 
large”’ quantity of pure, rich 
grape juice —the grape juice 
that you insure yourself by 
always insisting on — 


9 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made only from luscious sun-ripened Concord Grapes, ready to burst 
with juice, Armour’s Grape Juice is unsweetened and undiluted —1just the 
pure, rich juice, preserved only by sterilization and air-tight bottling. 

Each day’s picking goes to the press that same day. 

Grapes are never held over to wilt and wither. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists at fountains, 


buffets and clubs. 
summer days. 


It will help you resist the enervation of long, sultry 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial dozen pints 


for $3, express prepaid. 


Address Armour and Company, Dept. 157, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
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she produced more along the same line, 
many of them beautiful frocks, but not the 
exclusive property of the establishment, by 
any means. I was beginning to despair, 
when I saw a tall man of distinguished 
appearance enter the room and stop to 
chat with another customer. I decided in- 
stantly that he must be thefamous man, 
and that if I was ever to succeed in my 
mission this was the psychological moment. 
As he neared my chair I rose and said to 
the saleswoman: ‘‘You can’t imagine how 
disappointed Iam. The gowns are not at 
all what I was looking for; I did so hope to 
find something exclusive.’’ Here I got his 
attention, and stepping up he inquired of the 
saleswoman what I wanted. I took the con- 
versation in my own hands and half laugh- 
ingly told him my story, ending: ‘‘ Well, I 
guess I’m destined to wear an old frock, for 
I haven’t been able to find anything I like 
that I haven’t seen before or that isn’t too 
old for me.” I saw him sizing me up, and 
I thought: “Go ahead! The gardenias 
hide the spot, and otherwise I know I look 
and I hope I act the part.’”’ I guess he 
thought so, too, for he said to the sales- 
woman: ‘Let me see whether I can’t find 
something for the young lady.” This 
must have been a cue, for the saleswoman 
vanished into thin air and he led me to the 
second floor and showed me to a seat, mean- 
while chatting in an easy fashion. He gave 
orders to some one in back of a curtained 
recess, and presently a beautiful model 
appeared with a delightfully girlish cos- 
tume—and I knew I had succeeded and 
was seeing ‘“‘the” things! 

They were everything that I expected 
and almost all suitable to my needs. I said 
that I knew my mother would be pleased; 
possibly she might see something there 
herself, upon which, as I had hoped, he 
brought out some costumes more suitable 
for an older woman. You see IJ had been 
shown only young girls’ frocks up to this 
time and I had to see the others, if possible. 
Here my knowledge of Parisian makers 
stood me in good stead, and in my best 
naive manner I glibly mentioned some of 
them by name. A hurried glance at my 
watch made me exclaim that I must hurry 
to keep my luncheon engagement with 
mother, and that when we returned that 
afternoon he must not forget to show her 
that yellow brocade. I made an easy 
exit and fairly flew home to write out my 
report before I forgot anything. 


The Senator’s Secretary 


ONG ago the present Congress decided 
its chief function was the regulation of 
every line of human endeavor and every 
phase of industry and enterprise, as well as 
the morals, habits, trends, tastes, tempera- 
ments and social conditions of the people. 
They slipped a paragraph through in the 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill in the House 
of Representatives that causes great glee 
among the patriots up there. It forbids 
any publication the advantages of the 
second-class rate of postage unless that 
publication shall print in a conspicuous 
place the name or names of the managing 
editor or editors, the name of the pub- 
lisher or proprietor, and the name or names 
of the owners of stock, bonds and other 
securities, to the amount of five hundred 
and fifty dollars or more, that have been 
sold and are outstanding. In the case of 
daily newspapers, publication of this in- 
formation once each week will suffice; and 
all editorial or other reading matter pub- 
lished, for which money or other considera- 
tion is accepted by the publisher, shall be 
plainly marked “‘advertising,” or be signed 
by the person or persons in whose interests 
the article is printed. 

This paragraph embodies two of the fav- 
orite fictions of some politicians, whether 
they arein Congress or out ofit. They think, 
or say they think the bulk of the publica- 
tions of this country are owned and con- 
trolled by the interests, and that most of 
the matter appearing in newspapers and 
publications, which happens to express 
opinions contrary to those of the complain- 
ing politician, is bought and paid for. You 
never hear a ‘politician complaining that 
anything favorable to him or the cause he 
may be laboring for is venal. Notso. Itis 
only the opposition stuff that is corrupt. 
Anything that favors him is predicated on 
high moral principles, a patriotic regard for 
the exigencies of the situation, and stands 
for the welfare of the dear people. 
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Among the secret shopper’s tasks ig 
that is particularly distasteful to her, W 
ever persistent complaints about some 
ticular department are made by euston 
a secret shopper of the esta blishen amine 
to the department to make a report or 
salespeople. She is instructed to put 
salespeople to a lot of annoyance, 
see as many things as possible, and fi 
not to buy anything at all. In her re 
she must mention even the slightest 
courtesy or inattention. She is also to! 
notice whether the customers are waite 
promptly, whether the aisleman is j 
fatigable in looking after their wants ay 
seeing that they are waited on, and sg] 
particularly told to listen for any deroga 
remarks upon the goods or service fron 
customers. 

Another and more pleasant task allo 
the tried and successful professional s 
per is that of departmental criticism iy 
own house. This takes a broadnes 
view and a knowledge of merchandise 
easily gained. Take a cloak depart 
for instance. The last season’s rec 
show a deficit, and after considerable si 
a decision is reached at headquarters 
something is vitally wrong with the s 
and that the trade is going elsewhere. ' 
is aserious problem, needing immediate 
drastic measures. The point of vie 
the public is needed to solve the difficul 
Why doesn’t it come there to buy as n 
as it used to? To the professional sho 
who can answer this question the hou 
really indebted. Her assistance is a! 
and she undertakes to make an inves 
tion of the department. Possibly bi 
this she has watched the departmen 
several of the other houses and me 


ortwo of these that are doing a spec 
large business. She familiarizes hers« 
a cursory manner with their stock, pH 
out what particular class of coats 1 
seem to be selling the most of, and 
she buys one or two models. Ther 
visits the cloak department in her own: 
Here she finds a beautiful line of coats 
haps, but too high-priced for general ; 
larity; or she may find a poorly sel) 
line. More often she finds that a Ya 
style of coat that is well liked by w: 
that season is absolutely missing frort 
stock. She then buys the best om 
prettiest model of this that she can 
in the city, and sends it in to her houseyi 
a criticism of the entire department. — 


These politicians are convinced tt 
the big newspapers and periodicals 0 
country are compelled to print a list oiht 
stockholders there will be an amazindi 
play of Standard Oil and J. P. Morgaal 


Steel Trust and other octopusial van 
: 


Also they are positive that, when an 
points out in his paper just how mw 
a sham the Hon. William J. Beegins, 
will be discovered the article wa 
ten in the behalf and on the pajie 
of the Hon. Charles K. Magoosh, v 
the political opponent of Mr. Beeg 
that the space was bought by some} 
tous corporation for the purpose of 
inating Mr. Beegin from public lifi ¢ 
course they won’t find out any such 
for the situation they are seeking is 1g 
imaginary. Be 
This talk about the control of news| 
and periodicals by corporations or /T 
rate interests is largely bogus. Fevp 
lications in this country are controll ! 
anybody but their legitimate stockhie! 
and fewer still have editorial or othe 
ions for sale. If the lawmakers dou 
the quickest way to find out would 
try to buy a little opinion in some/ 
or periodical of standing, or to try |? 
anything besides plain advertising ?# 
which is for sale to all decent come. = 
is quite likely that no publication of a 
ing will have the slightest objection t/™ 
ing the names of its responsible edit # 
publishers—most of them do now—(4" 
of its stockholders—except for the /a% 
that it will waste valuable space. sti 
makers think they have helped ther@¥’ 
by this provision, but, in order th: 
might not lose votes by putting res 
on class publications, they carefully «i 
“periodical publications published) © 
under the auspices of fraternal or int 
olent societies or orders or trades-u0M™ 
Over in the Senate Mr. Heyor ; 
that )) O1 
| i 


Idaho, who is of the opinion 
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reading matter this country needs is the 
Congressional Record at one dollar a year, 
continued his plan for regulating the press 
by the introduction of a resolution that will, 
if it passes, exclude the representatives of 
any paper that publishes a report of pro- 
ceedings of executive sessions of the Sen- 
ate—or what purport to be reports of 
proceedings of executive sessions—from 
the privileges of the press gallery. 


The War on the Galleries 


Senator Heyburn has conducted a long 
fight against the newspaper correspondents 
at Washington. Nobody has yet learned 
just what is the matter. Either the corre- 
spondents do not take the senator seriously 
enough, or they take him too seriously. 
Several times he has inveighed against the 
reports of his speeches sent out by the 
Senate press gallery and has called the corre- 
spondents jokesmiths and frivolous persons; 
put only a short time ago he was vexed— 
and said so—because no reporters were in 
the gallery to hear him exude a few tons of 
language about one of his pet abhorrences, 
the Forest Service. There seems to be no 
way that the reporters can please the 
senator. 

It will be interesting to observe the 
workings of the senator’s resolution if the 
Senate shall pass it. There never has been 
a time since executive sessions began and 
newspaper reporters were in Washington 
that the newspaper reporters and other 
writers have not been able to print every- 
thing vital about the proceedings of the 
Senate in executive session. Inasmuch as 
there is but one other person in an execu- 
tive session of the Senate besides the sen- 
_ ators themselves, and that one person is the 
executive clerk, who is sworn to divulge 
no secrets and always is a gentleman of 
honor, it follows that the reporters must 
get their news of what happens in executive 
sessions from the senators themselves. 

That is exactly what occurs. There are 
ninety odd senators now, and there are 
possibly not half a dozen of the lot who will 
| not tell what was done in executive session. 

_ Some of them will go so far as to take notes 
for friends among the corps of correspond- 
ents. I do not mean that every senator 
will tell every reporter what happened, but 
that some senator will tell some reporter 
1 or some reporters, and in that way a good 

_ general idea is always obtained. Most of 
the senators consider the inhibition on 
publication of the proceedings of executive 
sessions more of a joke than anything else. 
|} And it isn’t very often that anything hap- 

_ pens in executive session that is important 
' enough for publication anyhow. A ficti- 
tious value is placed on the news because 
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- N ADDITION to auditing and account- 
ing, the work of the accountant includes 
“ systematizing. In the days of Andrew 
_ Carnegie’s active participation in the steel 
_ industry, the systematizer was known as 
the cost accountant; but cost accounting 
has given way to scientific management. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in all lines 
of accounting work there has been a pro- 
‘gression of knowledge, it is nevertheless 
true that the work of few of our modern 
efficiency experts has stood the time test 
as well as the work of the cost accountants 
of Mr. Carnegie. Of all the factory systems 
installed during the past few years, a great 
“Inajority of them have been thrown out 
bodily or used only to a very limited extent. 
| _ The fault in many of these cases can be 
| directly attributed to the system itself; 
_ for, though the system in its general aspects 
» may have been a model one—and it is 
_ unfortunately true that most systems, at 
least professional ones, are modeled sys- 
tems, patterned directly after some other 
j which has been used as a standard, em- 
‘bodying its faults along with its advan- 
tages—it has seldom been taken into 
consideration that this model could not 
possibly be adapted to the specific needs 
of every management or every employee, 
or for other than those for whom it was 
first devised. Temperament, environment 
and previous experience can neither be 
easured nor weighed; and any system, 
be of value, must have that subtle some- 
hing which grapples the vital attention of 
those left in charge and enlists the enthu- 
m of those whose work is to be brought 
harmony therewith. 
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the doors of the Senate are closed and the 
session is supposed to be secret. 

Every man in the writing business in 
Washington, who has to do with con- 
gressional affairs, has a senator or two on 
whom he ean rely for the news of execu- 
tive sessions. The senators are perfectly 
willing to tell. I remember once when I 
printed a long story of the proceedings of 
an executive session. 
stantial story of a rather sensational and 
important debate that took place behind 
closed doors and a tabulation of a vote or 
two. Next day some Heyburn of that 
period arose in the Senate to inquire how it 
came that this report was printed. It dis- 
closed secrets of the executive session. It 
was a scandal and a reproach, a blot on this 
sacred institution, and so forth. This 
earnest inquirer was followed by another 
senator, who agreed with him perfectly. 
He, too, thought the practice of the news- 
papers in disclosing executive-session se- 
erets was highly reprehensible, and he 
deprecated it, and wondered if something 
might not be done to prevent a recurrence 
of this violation of one of the rules of the 
Senate. He made a warm speech. It was 
very impressive, especially to me, for he 
was the man who had furnished the infor- 
mation used in the article complained of, 
and the man who had kept the tally of the 
vote for me on a regular Senate tally-sheet. 


The Government’s Press Agents 


Another phase of the business was as- 
sailed by Representative Nelson, who was 
conducting a beef-inspection inquiry. Mr. 
Nelson desired to look into the employ- 
ment of press agents by the Government. 
That is a subject for inquiry that will keep 
Mr. Nelson busy for a long time if he goes 
exhaustively into it. There isn’t a‘depart- 
ment of the Government of any importance 
that has not a press agent. The Govern- 
ment is doing all sorts of work in all sorts 
of fields of endeavor. Much of this work 
is of great importance to the public. 

Mr. Nelson wasn’t hitting this practice 
so much as he was the practice the Govern- 
ment has of sending its own reporters to 
hearings like the beef-inspection hearings, 
and preparing reports that are sent to the 
correspondents and out into the country. 
The Government is trying to protect itself. 
The hearings are open and any reporter 
ean goin. But that isn’t the point. The 
growth of the personal and departmental 
press agent has been rapid in the past ten 
years. The men who are sending out the 
press bulletins from the various depart- 
ments have been overshadowed by the 
personal press agents who have been em- 
ployed. There are shoals of them. 


| System in Business 


The development of systematizing has 
brought forth the system salesman, and 
this development indirectly has been the 
cause of the failure of many of the systems 
installed. In the pioneer days the head 
cost expert of Andrew Carnegie was called 
upon by other concerns to systematize 
their plants because of the work accom- 
plished by Mr. Carnegie’s company; today 
most systems, as installed, represent not 
so much the ability and ingenuity of the 
systematizer as the selling ability of the 
system seller. The salesman, of course, 
learning his lesson well, talks most effec- 
tively of efficiency, scientific management, 
elimination of waste, the advantage of the 
bonus system over the old piecework 
wages, and so on. Then, proper interest 
being aroused, a flat price is made for the 
systematizing of the business solicited, the 
price and the major features of the system 
being based in many cases upon the partic- 
ular one of the three or four classes into 
which all concerns are divided, the basis 
being not the need of that particular factory 
and not at all on the intangible difficulties 
of temperament, environment or previous 
training of the management and employees, 
but onthe volume of sales for that particular 
class of business. 

Upon obtaining the work, the real or 
so-called “expert”’ visits the plant, gathers 
such data as to him may seem essential and 
forwards the same to the home office. With 
this information and with a large number 
of standard sheets and instructions and 
forms from previous jobs to draw upon, 
together with perhaps an original form or 
two, the report is quickly made up. 


It was a circum- | 
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Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor. 


ae 


The hills 


show how well 
your lubricant suits your car. 


With the wrong oil your motor must overcome both the hill 
and the faulty lubrication. 


You will find that the correct oil carries you much more 
easily over the hills at high speed. On heavy roads the correct 
oil will yield more power, and give freedom from pounding 
and over-heated motors. 


Different types of motor demand different grades of oil. By 
a thorough analysis of various cars, we have prepared a com- 
plete lubricating schedule (printed in part below). It gives the 
grade of oil that will yield the greatest power from your motor. 
It will be sent you on request. 


The oils (refined and filtered to re- 
move free carbon) are named: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*D.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*E.’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 
All are branded with the Gargoyle, 
which is our mark of manufacture. 


In power-engineering circles these 
recommendations from us would be 
accepted as authoritative. You may 
feel assured that, in quality, the oils 
specified on the chart set a world 
standard. 


They are put up in barrels, half-barrels, 
and in 5 and 1 gallon sealed, white cans. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubricatior 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
should be used, For example, ‘*A’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.’ ‘*Arc.”” means ‘* Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic.” For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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VACUUM O1 L GO Rochester, Ues: A: 
General Sales Offices, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world. 
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This ts a Colum 


Tell your dealer you want the “Lyric, 
on 6 double-disc records, the whole ¢ 


records and all, for $2890 and at 


This price covers everything. No interest to add, no extras of any sort. No ¢o 
limit—July 31st. And your money back if you believe the outfit not equal to 


\ \ 7E have arranged with over 7500 Columbia dealers all over the country to deliver this “L 
Columbia to local inquirers, with 6 double-disc Columbia Records (two selections on each | 
with you long enough for you to decide whether to keep it or have the dealer call for it. | 


When the instrument is before you, check up every feature that your money is paying for: The N | 
““Lyric’’ is first of all portable, condensed, compact; the cabinet is 1314 inches square and 7 inches high, 
built of quartered oak throughout. Its gua/ty of tone is beyond improvement and its vo/ume of tone is sur- 
prising, until you realize that it has a perfect reproducer and a correct tone-chamber, just like that of the 


high-priced instruments. Insist on seeing that tone-chamber before you order. No other low-priced, small hornless 
“talking-machine” has this Columbia feature. The uninterrupted and acoustically perfect tone-chamber of the 
“Lyric” is shown clearly enough in the diagram. But if you once ear the two types of instruments you won’t need any 
diagram. ‘‘ Hearing is believing.”’ 

The reproducer gives a round, full, natural tone. The motor is a soundless, double-spring drive, running three records 
at one winding, and can be re-wound while playing. Speed regulator, start-and-stop lever—nothing left out, everything right. 
The instrument plays either 10 or 12 inch disc records (any make, Columbia or other). : 


Ziik Makes any Even if you already own an instrument that cost you $200 — or whether you do or not—you can get $28.90 worth out 
7 anchorage a of the ‘‘Lyric”’ the first time you are away from the house and want good music. You can stow it away easily and carry it any- 


where—boat, automobile, tent, barn, camp, lawn, or neighbor’s veranda; and it will play any disc records you happen to have 
handy— Columbia or not Columbia. If you do not yet own a record-playing instrument, you will never have a better oppor- 
tunity to provide yourself with ‘‘all the music of all the world.’’ ‘This ** Lyric”’ is a splendid outdoor outfit, because it is portable; 
but in its tone, its finish and its general appearance, it is a worthy instrument for any home for all the year round. The double- 
disc records that complete this outfit cannot be equalled by any others in surface, in tone or in 
durability; and every Columbia record envelope carries that guarantee in plain English. 


better one 


This is an extraordinary $28.90 worth. At $5 a month SOx 


you will have it paid for in a little while—and ‘‘all the music LOS. 

of all the world ’’ at your command inthe meantime and always “Wf fee 

afterward. It’s going to be the best part of your Summer’s Me - 
( & fan —and you will find it so. f a? 


ae, £* 
Special records for 
2 the“Fourth” 


y, 
Somme 
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No trouble’at all 2 


even in a.can 


Wi Always re'ady for a 


Pe 
“dance inthe barn 
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for all outd 


will deliver it, with 12 selections 
_ approval, 


ith 


1e time 


Goes with the 


hammock on every veranda 


Combine good music 
anda good swim 


S\\ The only hornless instrument 
under $50 that has a 
continuous tone chamber | 


@rs in +,880 towns are prepared to fulfil this offer. If your locality is not covered by a dealer, write 
we will see that you are supplied with either information or outfit, according to your request. Be sure 
‘omplete catalog of Columbia instruments and double-disc records. Don’t fail to have the dealer play 
Worite music—sung by Destinn, Fremstad, Nordica, Garden, Slezak, Zenatello, Nielsen, Pasquali, 
‘teri, Bispham, or any other Columbia artist whose name is familiar to you or whose voice appeals to you. 


9} Box 331, Tribune Building 


‘Dia Phonograph Company, Gen New York City 


tclurers of the Dictaphone TORONTO: McKinnon Building. LONDON: Earlsfield, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking-machine industry. Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. Owners of the fundamental patents. 
Largest manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 


Many towns and cities carry the and wherever we are not ac- 


eis line, but there is plenty MOTE dealers can make MOREY eects casero veers bres exclusive selling rights 


Next best to 
food and drink, 


eep y For you by your Eagy to “tote” 


Fits the summer home 
‘sters amused 


like the scenery A : 


~~ Se . 
lonesome or for a room-full whereversyou go 
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Feels best 
Wears best 


Made best 
Looks best 


PAD 


Boston 
Garter 


The PAD 
Boston Garter 
is delightfully com- “ 
fortable wetethes MUHA): 
knee or full length eames) 
underwear. No l 7 
metal can touch the Wy 
leg. Trimmings 
are nickeled and 
cannot rust. 


Boston Garter 
is the one with the 
molded rubber button. 
Look for the clasp with 
trademarks VELVET 
GRIP and BOSTON 
GARTER as shown 


here. 


Sold Everywhere — 
Or by Mail 


LISLE 25c 


irrer 


Holds your sock smooth as your skin 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
Also makers of the famous CORD BOSTON GARTER—the standard for 30 years 


BUY BY FULL NAME SILK 50c 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick”’ 
It’s wearing the garments that 


tells the true story —the straight- 
forward good sense of 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 
Roxford isthe old-fashioned balbriggan idea 
in the modern styles—soft, easy-fitting— 
Ten styles for Men and Boys — 
50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department 
store. Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 
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BATTING IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


would have made Kuniyashi splash colors. 
All the stories came back to me which I 
had heard of Chinese and Japanese knights 
gathering about their lords in defeat and 
ripping open their bodies with long swords. 
It was very long. Everybody was very 
much impressed. 

“But that was wonderful, Little Autumn 
Flower. What was it?” 

He had begun to giggle again now. The 
show was over. 

“Oh, it was nothing—only so small.” 

“But it was truly wonderful. Tell us 
about it. Was it the battle of the great 
gods in the earliest times for the souls of 
men?” 

“No—no—nothing—only so small—a 
little small temple—the water go by— 
tinkle, tinkle, so—a little small lotus—he 
grow by the wall of the temple—it is the 
wind, the rain—the little lotus he is broken. 
It is the night—so—he lie down—we have 
it three thousand years old.” 

The Italian table d’hétes have always 
seemed to me a type by themselves. They 
are so excessively gay. The vociferation 
and smile of Italy is in those packed rooms 
hung with cut paper like a barber shop at 
Christmas or with the grapevines of Pan. 
Sometimes the food is extremely good; 
sometimes it is somewhat or very bad. But 
the people who go to Italian cafés are almost 
universally having a good time. If the 
weird little relishes get up and walk about 
when you salt them this enterprise is 
greeted with the approval it deserves. The 
people one sees here are a motley gathering 
of every sort of product of offices, hall bed- 
rooms, studios where fame is not yet, light- 
housekeeping flats—joy lovers and life 
lovers all, middle class without being 
vulgar, impecunious without being poor. 

Some of these Italian table d’hétes have 
been rather mysterious when they set up 
first in business—did not have a license; 
and when you rang at the basement door 
you were not admitted until the padrone 
had come to look at you through the iron 
grate and make sure that you were a friend 
or had come with one. You went through 
the kitchen to the little backyard, set out 
with tables and chairs under the sky, or 
built up into a room witha gallery. On any 
Sunday night in one of these places you may 
find a row of people standing along the 
walls waiting fora table. You think as you 
wait how disconcerting it must be to take 
one’s striped sorbetti and coffee under the 
eyes of twenty people ready to spring 
forward at the last mouthful. You try not 
to crowd up too obviously or stare too 
fixedly, but lo! once you are seated you see 
this line no more. 


What She and Herbert Said 


The place has a rising note as the evening 
goes on; the haze of smoke thickens; the 
talk grows more vehement. Sometimes 
there is a fall of silence with laughter break- 
ing into it. The tables are so near together 
that we can hear the eternal business of 
love being carried on on one hand and, on 
the other, talk in which one can scarcely 
refrain from joining. 

He: Did you go over to those silver- 
smiths’ on the other side of the river? Rip- 
ping to etch—fires on the white blouses and 
so on. We used to land back at the bridge 
about six always. Give me the Arno at 
evening for pure emotion. 

SHE: True! It is the one place where I 
ever had a bunch of violets large enough to 
satisfy me. 

Her: Your taste in these matters grows 
by what it feeds on? 

SHE: Alas—no. I am one of those un- 
fortunates. Men have never sent me 
candy and flowers. They always lend me 
books, sometimes five in an evening. 

He: It’s one of the most heart-splitting 
avowals I’ve ever lent ear to. May I in- 
quire the circumference of that one in 
Florence? 

Interval in which the person at your 
right hand insists on your looking at a 
woman who makes him wish he had lived 
a better life. There never were such per- 
fectly fitting clothes, such fitting gloves. 
The only explanation of them is that she 
has been melted and poured into them. 
And where could anything be found hot 
enough to melt her? 

SHE: When you have disengaged your- 
self—a_ society for the dissemination of 
scandals about critics. 


June 15,1 


i 


He: Card-catalogue system, I 
of scandals and those who know th 
When you’re having trouble with a ; 
you could just drop into the society lib; 
and look up all his scandals. 

SHE: There should be a meeting on 
month, too, I should think, and every 
tell all the scandals he knows. This soc 
is for pleasure as well as profit. 

HE: Certainly. These are good be 

SHE: Beans! You never know y 
you’re eating, Herbert. Tuesday 
thought it was spinach. 

HERBERT: There was a time when 
let me call vegetables anything I plea 
Are you ceasing to care for me? 

Interval in which you listen while y 
own table decides whether window br 
ing sets back universal suffrage tye 
years. 

HERBERT: When you come back I y 
to bring them in if you can find a, 
They’re the sort of relatives that cay 
depended on to admire what I tell then 

SHE: It seems that I shall find t 


enchanting. What are they—men 
women? 

HERBERT: Almost equally dividi 
one of each. . 


Tha Musie in the Moonligh 


Of these Italian table d’hétes I like; 
one kept by a retired officer of the Iti; 
army. A reporter from the “best 
wittiest paper” is very often there ta) 
copy off of him as he sits in his loose yi 
clothes and black skulleap puffin 
cigarette. Caruso and Tetrazzini 
been familiars of his little garden. F 
speaks of singers always as “the artist 

“The’ comma me always with ¢ 
from Italy—once the’ come h 
day; but now the’ reech—the 
English too ” he lifts his 
without resentment. - 

“My father he try mek me a pri 
no mek—I run always away and 
fin’ me washing the dishes of the h 
the army eet is the sem. Sometimes Ja 
a little dish. The’ say to me alwis 
‘he cooka himself —he cooka us too.’”; 

All the pastry and spaghetti is “co; 
by hisown hand. Maria his hands 
often sets your soup before you to 
the boy, and talks of Florence as s} 
and goes. Not more than a d 
twenty people usually sit out her 
summer evening. If it comes on tor, 
awning is drawn over our heads. 

About ten o’clock one very hot nint 
woman in the back drawing room (t 
next house to this little garden jg 
to play Grieg and Tschaikoysky 
beautifully. We sat there in the rich 
moonlight for two hours and listen 
her. About eleven Maria came ou wi 
a diminutive watering can and sprkl 
the flags. A dampness rose from 
into the heat. Before we left the ¢ 
midnight had already spread faintlyip 
the air. It was the sort of thing tha i 
in the mind forever. Up there in thear 
ness sitting at the grand piano wil t 
moonlight in a long shaft on theflo 
beside her, her head dropped on her la! 
she began—one of those people one ev 
forgets—to play a great Beethoven 
Her spirit, as we sat listening, lifted i 
to us like a physical thing. What w: 
sitting up there with her heart melti 
flowing within her as it must be t 
as she played? Was she old? ; St 
happy? How far had she gone? VA 
were the things that she strove for, tits 
had taken into herself and made intcho 
phrases at once sumptuous and ! 
The proprietor sat with his head 
his face very quiet. It was after m 
when we left. The streets we 
deserted of people; among th 
that mysterious alertness and 
which walks a city by night. 

“‘Queer old boy,” said some one. 
the sun worshipers.” = |} 

The summer cafés are a whole sp 
umbrageous and seahorizoned plaS © 
themselves. Everybody goes to the/a! 
mont and the Hermitage. They at?" 
stop-overs for automobiles to W! 
get by automobile in fortunate phas 
moon; in the conjunction of Saturn, 
or New York, New Haven & Ha 
Aperch of the Palisades is many @ PP” 
where one leans during dinner aga 
ing covered with honeysuckle, an¢ 


cin 
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\SCINATING 
STORY BY A 
PIPE—FREE! 


?ipe’s Own Story,” an Interesting 
Yarn—Inspired by Tempting 
“Edgeworth” Tobacco— ~ 
Now Ready-Rubbed 


ST published —the first ofaseries 
“Pipe Tales.’’ It’s “A Pipe’s Own 
.’ It reveals the inside view- 
it of Mr. Pipe himself on the 
ieco question. Fascinating as 
ance, absorbing as a character 
ch by a master hand and full of 
resting facts presented from a 
angle. 
very smoker will enjoy reading this 
4, original little booklet, fairly 
ing with life. You will want the 
Jeseries. But the others are not yet 
ted, so send first—today—for ‘‘A 
%s Own Story,” No. 1, and we will 
‘it to you FREE of charge. 
tis booklet (though no more like 
artising matter than the noted 
ly Baxter’’ letters) was inspired by 
zeworth”’ Tobacco, which comes to 
in Plug Slice or READY-RUBBED — 
repared for your pipe. 


voking Tobacco, 10c 


dgeworth”’ is the finest Burley-leaf the 
dcan yield. Thousands have long 
by it in sliced plug form. 

urge you loyal thousands to fell your 
sto try it in either form. And you, to 
1 “Edgeworth” is a stranger, it’s time 
© acquainted. 

ipipeful of “‘ Edgeworth” is the kind of 
fe one dreams of. It’s that real satis- 
Cn you've longed for. It has the taste 
eagrance of unmistakable quality, with 
4a bite for the tongue. It leaves behind ' 
nsant flavor and a tempting anticipation 

ar next smoke. 

sure of ‘“‘Edgeworth’’ are we that we 

RANTEE it—and will refund the pur- 

price if you're dissatisfied. READY-RUBBED 

|| tins, everywhere. Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c; 
kid $1.00. Mailed prepaid on receipt of 

iif your dealer has none. Write today 

1 \ Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1— FREE. 


IARUS & BROTHER CO. 

| a (Established 1877) 

ls Manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


‘ath 21st Street Richmond, Va. 


i 


a 


JOR AUTOMOBILES HE 


Pi 
aw 
te a A lJ 
Good oil gives you f= 
‘your money’s worth 
from your engine; bad 
oll ruins it. 


Why take chances? 


) iN IRA 


the highest quality that can be 
‘troduced. Insist on getting it. 
00k for the checkerboard mark 
oth cans and barrels. 


Booklet, “Motor Lubrication,” 

ms valuable lubricating in- 
om. Sent in return for your 

r's name. - 

/RGE A. HAWS, 76 Pine Street. New York City 

4 Write for ‘Help Sell” plan. 


oe S: “| 
‘oF MOTOR BOATS It 
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across the peaceful summer stream to the 
city with her lights coming out like gold 
buttons buttoning her into a blue coat. 
The most charming of the Staten Island 
places is out somewhere near Quarantine. 
You see the big boats come in and the little 
boats steal out to meet them. You can 
have aswim before dinner, and when Coney 
is “‘a stately pleasure-dome’”’ of fire on the 
horizon you sit down at table with a new 
and gay ardor all over you, asif your flesh 
were veined with quicksilver. And then 
there is the Casino in the park, expensive 
and agreeable, high and swept by breezes, 
all glass and plants, with insinuating little 
cabinets curtained off in old gold plush. 
A really beautiful Italian pergola behind 
the building is to be walked in after tea. 
But the great thing about the Casino is 
the cabs. About five o’clock of an August 
afternoon they drive up in quick succession 
and discharge their fares—a man anda girl, 
a boy and a woman, two men, two girls. 
And then they drive round the path and 
stand waiting—decorative, suggestive of 
romance as only a cab ean be. 

There remains of these caravansaries 
only that blithe, sun-swimming, breaker- 
swept little lean-to which is known among 
us as ‘‘the plank place.” It is somewhat 
difficult to go to the plank place. First, 
it is desirable to pull together a party of 
some size for reasons which will hereafter 
develop. Secondly, one must have a full 
Sunday, breakfast to midnight—and then 
you must take stores packed in baskets and 
coerce men of the party into carrying the 
impedimenta. Itis always being left behind 
ona pier or car seat, the idea being to prove 
Cece quite too irresponsible to be trusted 
with it. 


When You Reach the Plank Place 


The first stage of the trip is by water 
to Coney; the second is by trolley to 
Sheepshead Bay. From Sheepshead Bay 
the only way to go on to the plank place is 
to charter a launch, and this is the reason 
it is well to arrange a party unless privacy 
is so sweet that it cannot come too high. 


You plow the blue water and rock on the | 


deep; the wind is in your nostrils; and 
you land at, the plank place something 
before two o’clock with a hunger that is 
like the void of lost love. You select from 
the net the lobster that seems large enough, 
and when you have crunched the last claw 
and sucked the last bit of coral, and com- 
miserated with those who took eels, you sit 
about dreamily on the sloping little porch 
for an hour; and then you stamp off across 
the quarter of a mile of sand dunes to the 
shore of the real ocean where “‘the great 
sea billows are.’ They roll up here with a 
bang which comes all the way from Dieppe. 
You dance on the beach. You sing. You 
shout and see which can jump farthest. 
You build a fire which spits wild colors from 
the brine in the driftwood, and about five 
you cook the contents of the baskets con- 
veyed hither through so many vicissitudes 
and ask no better flavor for chops and pota- 
toes than that they be at once half raw and 
burned to a crisp. Then two hours before 
dark you start on the five-mile walk along 
the beach to the railway station. The 
sand is hard as a shell road, the sun sinking 
in a moonstonelike haze of light. You fall 
very silent after awhile and trudge along 
full of thoughts, which reach out and cry 
out into the booming darkness. ‘The lamps 
of the little town appear. The boardwalk 
begins. 

You wait an hour and fifteen minutes 
in the dismal station for your train. On 
the way into town you fall asleep shame- 
lessly like any child getting home from a 
party. Such is the plank place. Your 
heart seems the next morning to have been 
washed out. Your brain works like a steel 
trap. 

“T like that place,’ comments Peter 
Cartier when we see him next. ‘‘Gives a 
man a feeling of space. Great thing for a 
man. Good show—New York. Good deal 
of it. What are you going to have first?”’ 
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amilton Watch 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


Railroad Men buy their own watches. The extraordinary 
preferment shown by 56% of the Railroad Men on American 
Railroads where Official Time Inspection is maintained is a 


tribute to the phenomenal accuracy of this great watch. 


A Hamilton Watch, whether an 18-size for Railroad use or 
the thin model 12-size Timekeeper, shown here, has a rare and 
enduring beauty —a beauty indicative of mechanical perfection 


and durability. 


complete only. 


5 


4; 
Cle ne SO) 


can supply a 


Write for “The Timekeeper”’ 


The Hamilton Watch, its various adjustments, sizes, models, and their 
prices are told of entertaimingly in ‘The Timekeeper,” a book 
glad to send to anyone interested in the purchase of a fine watch. Ask us forit. 

Hamilton Watches, cased and boxed, priced from $38.50 to $125.00. 
Leading jewelers sell the Hamilton and 
to fit your present watch case, if you desire, from $12.25 to $60. 12-size sold 


that we are 


Hamilton Movement 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The illustration below 
Geo. E. Davi 
tain Limited” (Rock Island Lines), who 
times his runs with a Hamilton Watch. 


shows Engineer 


vidson of the “Rocky Moun- 


ee 


| The Railroad Timekeeper of America 
‘| Actual Records prove that over one-half (about 56%) 


of the Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and 


Train- 


men on American railroads where Official Time 
Inspection is maintained, carry Hamilton Watches. 


BEHAVE EGEED STE NSTALADCEETSREIOUCOLEU TOM UdTELS DFS UTTLSUEAI9 UF COPULECE RT LTEP UID) FLA LEE 


For a Pair of Famous 


2% 


and Women, All sizes. 
s Uppers neat, strong and durable. 
Tan, Red, Green and White. 
y where, postpaid, 
" State size and color. 


SHINN MFG. CO., 


VAsyo Tred-Ezy Slippers 
Most comfortable bath and house slipper for Men 

Ee: Flexible leather sole, 
Colors, 
Sent any- 
on receipt of price. 
Order now. 


Paducah, Ky. 


4 EG) Ke 

MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer’s, or send 10c for a 2 oz. trial bottle, 


THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


Keep your feet cool! 


The season calls for cool socks. And here 
they are—the lightest, sheerest, silkiest half- 
hose you ever thought to buy at sucha price. 


Iron Clad No. 598—25c 
ONE OUNCE PER PAIR 


—is a handsome, featherweight, gauze sock 
which looks and feels like pure silk hose; 
and wears far better, because the heels and 
toes are double knitted of strongest “extra 
twist’ Iron Clad yarn. < 

Provide yourself now with these cool, comfort- 
able handsome socks. Ask your dealer—or 
send 25c to us direct for each pair, stating size 
and colors; we'll prepay special postage to 
introduce them to you. Twelve beautiful colors: 
Heliotrope, Ecru, Wine, Light Tan, Golden 
Tan, Navy Blue, Dark Grey, Lavender, Cham- 
pagne, White, New Tan and Black. 


Our handsome new free 
book shows Iron Clads in 
colors. Write for it. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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’ Victor -Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 


Victor -Victrola VIII, $40 


Oak 


Every home should 
have a Victor-Victrol 


because 
this instrument satisfies the love of music tl 
is born in every one of us; touches the he 
strings and develops the emotional part of ¢ 
nature; freshens the tired mind and lighte 
the cares and worries of every-day life. 


4 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 


because | 
the Victor-Victrola brings to you the best music of: 
the world and gives you a complete understanding of 1 
masterpieces of the great composers such as you ¢ 
acquire in no other way. 


because | 
the Victor-Victrola places at your command the services 
the world’s greatest opera stars, who make records exclusiv: 
for the Victor, besides a host of famous instrumentalit 


—— 


— ee ae 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE /.g@ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Victor -Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola X, $75 Victor -Victrola XI, $100 S 


Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 


celebrated bands and orchestras, and well- 
known comedians and entertainers. 


SaAUSE 

the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized 
as the world’s greatest musical instrument, | 
occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth one 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened | | 
millions to a proper appreciation of music. 


rause 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in price from a 
$15 to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no — Yécter-victroia xv1, s200 : 
home can afford to be without one of these. 
wonderful instruments. 


cause 

any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you 
the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


f 


P. Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— i Be 

: Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
or Records are on sale at all there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be 
ja the 28th of cach month. repointed and used eight times). 
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All Classes Profit Through 


Oliver Local Agencies 


NE of the most amazing things about the Oliver Sales 
Organization is the fact that it dovetails into so many branches 


of business, practically all the professions and innumerable 
occupations. The most valued asset of many a business is its Oliver Type- 
writer Exclusive Agency Franchise. There are lawyers and doctors whose Oliver 
Agency pays their office and all other professional expense. 


There are salaried men who sell Oliver Typewriters in spare time and make 
more than their salaries. More than 15,000 Local Agents are now in the field. 


tthe applicant gets the Exclusive Agency for new 
= Oliver Typewriters in his territory during the life 


© of the contract. 
i We have, at various times, published some 


. very strong statements as to the value of our 
Typewriter Exclusive Agency Franchise. The best evidence 
wee that we have not overstated the facts is found 

The Standard Visible Writer in letters like these, thousands of which are re- 

There is room for as many more. But we ceived every year from the men ‘‘on the firing 

pick new men cautiously, carefully. Each must line.’’ Note the diverse occupations, trades and 

be an honor to the great Sales Organization professions represented by these Local Agents 
of which he becomes a part. Each successful for The Oliver Typewriter: 


Automobile Salesman Sells 80 Olivers A Postmaster’s Success 


Johnstown, N. Y.—I have handled the Oliver as a Itasca, Texas—I feel it is justly due your company 
side line, using only spare time for demonstrating to say that it offers greater possibilities to its Local 
and selling, and have placed in the neighborhood of Agents than any other vocation in life to the young 
80 machines. The unrivaled machine and the un- man. Energy, push, honesty and integrity are recog- 
equaled sales organization of The Oliver Typewriter nized, and any young man so equipped will forge to 
Company makes your Local Agency Proposition one the front with the Oliver organization. 
that affords any energetic person an excellent oppor- J. S. RICHARDS, Postmaster. 
tunity to enlarge his bank account by simply using . a 
spare momients to good advantage. Public Stenographer Wins as Agent 

CHAS. A. MILLER, Johnstown Motor Car Co. Lamar Mo,—Fonthetpentitesiy caren iihavel been 


= . . local representative for The Oliver Typewriter and 
Village Jeweler Sells Oliver Typewriters wish to express my appreciation of the efficient serv- 
Brighton, Ontario—During the past seventeen ices rendered at all times by your force. 
months I have sold nine Oliver Typewriters in this _ Lamar is an Oliver town, there being at least three 
village and expect to sell three more in the next few times as many Olivers in use here as all other makes 
weeks. Selling typewriters is very pleasant and of machines combined. ORA VAN PELT, 
profitable employment and can be carried on with- Stenographer and Notary Public. 
out interfering with other business interests. 
WM. M. KETCHUM, Jeweler and Optician. Investment Company Makes Agency Pay 


* i 2 Norman, Okla.— We have placed over one hundred 
Real Estate Dealer Sells Olivers in Spare Time machines in Norman. The results are pretty good 
Alma, Kan.—I have been your agent here far sev- evidence of what we have done. | 
eral years. The treatment I have received at your B ST ep e NS AS co. 
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RE not only the strongest collars made, but 
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the Pager illustrated here—snug fitting with the 
favored closed front. 


Triangle 5-Ply Collars are the only 5 Ply Collars 
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Stout-Stay non-tearable eyelet buttonholes, make 
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our Century Brand—all styles and quarter sizes. 
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Triangle 5-Ply Collars, send his name 
and 50c for 4. Style Booklet sent free. 
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WHEN THE FIGHT-= | 
ING WAS GOOD 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Old Judge Priest came with him, and both 
of them lunged forward over the seat-back 
at the ruffian, three feet away. 

So many things began to happen then, 


practically all simultaneously, that never 


were any of the active participants able to 
recall exactly just what did happen and the 
order of the happening. It stood out after- 
ward, though, from a jumble of confused 
recollections, that young Mrs. McLaurin 
screamed and fainted; that Bessie Lyon 
fainted quietly without screaming; and 
that little Rita Covington neither fainted 
nor screamed, but snatched outward with a 
lightning quick slap of her hand at the fist 
of the thief which held the pistol, so that 
the bullet, exploding out of it with a jet of 
smoke, struck in the aisle instead of striking 
her father or Judge Priest. It was this bul- 
let, the first and only one fired in the whole 
mix-up, that went slithering diagonally 
along the car floor, guttering out a hole like 
a worm-track in the wood and kicking up 
splinters right in the face of Uncle Zach 
Matthews and Judge Priest’s Jeff as they 
lay lapped in tight embrace, so that they 
instantly separated and rose, like a brace of 
flushed blackbirds, to the top of the seat in 
front. From that point of vantage, with 
eyes popped and showing white all the way 
round, they witnessed what followed in the 
attitude of quiveringly interested onlookers. 

Allin an instant they saw Major Coving- 
ton and Judge Priest struggling awkwardly 
with the thief over the intervening seat- 
back, pawing at him, trying to wrest his 
hot weapon away from him; saw Mrs. 
McLaurin’s head roll back inertly; saw 
the other hold-up man pivot about to come 
to his beleaguered partner’s aid; and saw, 
filling the doorway,behind this second 
ruffian, the long shape of old man Pressley 
Harper, as he threw himself across the joined 
platforms upon their rear, noiseless as a 
snake and deadly as one, his lean old face 
set in a square shape of rage, his hot red 
hair erect on his head, his long arms upraised 
and arched over and his big hands spread 
like grapples. And in that same second 
the whole aisle seemed filled with angry, 
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gray-coated, gray-haired old men, falling 
over each other and impeding each other’s 
movements in their scrambling forward 
surge to take a hand in the fight. 

To the end of their born days those two 
watching darkies had a story to tell that 
never lost its savor for teller or for audi- 
ence—a story of how a lank, masked thief 
was taken by surprise from behind, was 
choked, crushed, beaten into instant help- 
lessness before he had a chance to aim and 
fire; then was plucked backward, lifted 
high in the arms of a man twice his age and 
flung sidelong,_his limbs flying like a whirli- 
gig as he rolled twenty feet down the steep 
slope to the foot of the fill! But this much 
was only the start of what Uncle Zach and 
Judge Priest’s Jeff had to tell afterward. 

For now, then, realizing that an attack 
was being made on his rear, the stockier 
thief broke Judge Priest’s fumbling grip 
upon his gun-hand and half swung himself 
about to shoot the unseen foe, whoever it 
might be; but, as he jammed the muzzle 
into the stomach of the newcomer and 
pressed the trigger, the left hand of old 
Harper closed down fast upon the lock of 
the revolver, so that the hammer, coming 
down, only pinched viciously into his 
horny thumb. Breast to breast they wres- 
tled in that narrow space at the head of the 
aisle for possession of the weapon. The 
handkerchief mask had fallen away, show- 
ing brutal jaws covered with a red stubble, 
and loose lips snarled away from the short 
stained teeth. The beleaguered robber, 
young, stocky and stout, cursed and 
mouthed blasphemies; but the old man 
was silent except for his snorted breathing. 
His frame was distended and swollen with 
a terrible berserker lust of battle. 

While Major Covington and Judge Priest 
and the foremost of the others got in one 
another’s way and packed in a solid, heay- 
ing mass behind the pair, all shouting and 
all trying to help, but really not helping at 
all, the red ruffian, grunting like a tree- 
chopper with the fervor of the blow, drove 
his clenched fist into old Harper’s face, rip- 
ping the skin on the high Indian cheek- 
bone. The old man dealt no blows in return, 
but, his right hand found a grip in the folds 
of flesh at the tramp’s throat and the fingers 
closed down like iron clamps on his wind. 
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There is no telling how long a man of 
Harper’s age and past habits might have 
maintained the crushing strength of that 


| hold, even though rage had given him the 


vigor of bygone youth; but the red-stubbled 
man, gurgling and wriggling to be free, 
began to die of suffocation before the grip 
weakened. To save himself he let go of the 
gunbutt, and the gun felkand bounced out 
of sight under a seat. Bearing down with 
both hands and all his might and weight 
upon Harper’sright wrist, he tore the other’s 
clasp off his throat and staggered back, 
drawing the breath with sobbing sounds 
back into his bursting lungs. He would 
have got away then if he could, and he 
turned as though to flee the length of the 
car and escape by the rear door. 

The way was barred, however, by those 
whooping, panting old men, hornet-hot. 
Everybody took a hand or tried to. The 
color-bearer shoved the staff of the flag 
between his legs and half tripped him, and 
as he regained his feet Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby, jumping on a seat to get at him 
over the bobbing heads of his comrades, 
dealt him a glancing, clumsy blow on the 
shoulder with the barrel of his old musket. 
Major Covington and Judge Priest were 
still right on him, bearing their not incon- 
siderable bulk down upon his shoulders. 

He could have fought a path through 
these hampering forces. Wrestling and 
striking out, he half shoved, half threw 
them aside; but there was no evading the 
gaunt old man who bore down on him from 
the other direction. The look on the face 
of the old warlock daunted him. He yelled 
just once, a wordless howl of fear and des- 
peration, and the yell was smothered back 
into his throat as Harper coiled down on 
him like a python, fettering with his long 
arms the shorter, thicker arms of the thief, 
crushing his ribs in, smothering him, killing 
him with a frightful tightening pressure. 
Locked fast in Harper’s embrace, he went 
down on his back underneath; and now— 
all this taking place much faster than it has 
taken me to write it or you to read it—the 
old man reared himself up. He seized 
the thief by the collar of his shirt, dragged 
him like so much carrion back the length 
of the car, the others making a way for 
him, and, with a last mighty heave, tossed 
him off the rear platform and stood watch- 
ing him as he flopped and rolled slackly 
down the steep grade of the right-of-way to 


| the gully at the bottom. 


All this young Jeff and Uncle Zach wit- 
nessed, and at the last they began cheering. 
As they cheered there was a whistle of the 
air and the cars began to move—slowly at 


| first, with hard jerks on the couplings; and 


then smoother and faster as the wheels 
took hold on the rails, and the track-joints 
began to click-clack in regular rhythm. 
And, as the train slid away, those forward 
who plucked up the hardihood to peer 
out of the windows saw one man—a red- 
haired, half-bald one—wriggling feebly at 
the foot of the cut, and another one strug- 
gling to his feet uncertainly, meanwhile 
holding his hands to his stunned head; and, 
still farther along, a third, fleeing nimbly up 
the bank and into the undergrowth beyond, 
without a backward glance. Seemingly, 
all told, there had been only three men 
concerned in the abortive holdup. 

Throughout its short length the train 
sizzled with excitement and rang with the 
cries of some to go on and of others to go 
back and make prisoners of the two crippled 
yeggs; but the conductor, like a wise con- 
ductor, signaled the engineer to make all 
speed ahead, being glad enough to have 
saved his train and his passengers whole. 
On his way through to take an inventory of 
possible damage and to ascertain the cause 
of things, he was delayed in the day-coach 
by the necessity of calming a hysterical 
country woman, so he missed the best part 
of the scene of jubilating that was beginning 
to start in the decorated rear coach. 

There Mrs. McLaurin and tall Miss Lyon 
were emerging from their fainting fits, and 
little Rita Covington, now that the danger 
was over and past, wept in the protecting 
crook of her father’s arms. Judge Priest’s 
Jeff was salvaging a big revolver, with one 
chamber fired, from under a seat. Six or 
eight old men were surrounding old Press 
Harper, all talking at once, and all striving 
to pat him on the back with clumsy, caress- 
ing slaps. And out on the rear platform, 
side by side, stood Sergeant Jimmy Bagby 
and Corporal Jake Smedley; the corporal 
was wildly waving his silk flag, now un- 
furled to show the blue St. Andrew’s cross, 
white-starred on a red background, waving 
it first up and down and then back and 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development 
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forth with all the strength of his arms, until 
the silk square popped and whistled in the 
air of the rushing train; the sergeant was 
going through the motions of loading and 
aiming and firing his ancient rusted musket. 
And at each imaginary discharge both of 
them, in a cracked duet, cheered for Jef- 
ferson Davisand the Southern Confederacy! 

Just about then the locomotive started 
whistling for the Junction; outlying sheds 
and shanties, a section house and a water- 
tank or so began to flitter by. At the first 
blast of the whistle all the lingering fire of 
battle and victory faded out of Harper’s 
face and he sat down heavily in a seat, 
fumbling at the inner breast pocket of his 
coat. There was a bloody smear high up 
on his cheek and blood dripped from the 
ball of his split thumb. 

“Boys, there’s fight left in us yet,” 
exulted Captain Shelby Woodward, ‘‘and 
nobody knows it better than those two 
scoundrels back yonder! We all took a 
hand—we all did what we could; but it 
was you, Press—it was you that licked ’em. 
both—single-handed! Boys,” he roared, 
glancing about him, “won’t this make a 
story for the reunion—and won’t every- 
body there be making a fuss over old 
Press!’ He stopped then—remembering. 

“T don’t go through with you,” said old 
Press, steadily enough. ‘“‘I git off here. 
You fellers are goin’ on through—but I git 
off here to wait for the other train.” 

“You don’t do no such of a thing!” 
broke in Judge Priest, his voice whanging 
like a bowstring. ‘‘Press Harper, you don’t 
do no such of a thing. You give me them 
papers!’” he demanded almost roughly. 
“You’re goin’ right on through to the 
reunion with the rest of us—that’s where 
you’re goin’. You set right where you are 
in this car, and let little Rita Covington 
wipe that there blood off your face and tie 
up that thumb of yours. Why, Press, we 
jest naturally couldn’t get along without 
you at the reunion. Some of us are liable 
to celebrate a little too much and maybe 
git a mite overtaken, and we'll be needin’ 
you to take care of us. 

**You see, boys,” the old judge went on 
with a hitch in his voice, addressing them 
generally. ‘‘Press here is under a pledge 
to me not to touch another drop of licker 
till he begins servin’ the sentence I imposed 
on him; and, boys, that means Press is 
goin’ to be a temperance man for the bal- 
ance of his days—if I know anything about 
the pardonin’ power and the feelin’s of the 
governor of this state!” 

So, as the accommodation ran in to the 
Junction, where crowds were packed on the 
platform and pretty girls, dressed in white, 
with touches of red at throat and belt, 
waved handkerchiefs, and gimpy-legged 
old men in gray uniforms hobbled stiffly 
back and forth, and the local band blared 
out its own peculiar interpretation of My 
Old Kentucky Home, the tall old man with 
the gashed cheek sat in his seat, his face 
transfigured with a great light of joy and 
his throat muscles clicking with the sobs 
he was choking down, while little Rita Cov- 
ington’s fingers dabbed caressingly at his 
wound with a handkerchief dipped in ice 
water and his eager comrades jostled one 
another to shake his hand. And they hit 
him on the back with comradely blows— 
and maybe they did a little crying them- 
selves. But Sergeant Jimmy Bagby and 
Corporal Jacob Smedley took no part 
in this. Out on the rear platform they 
still stood, side by side, waving the flag 
and firing the unfirable musket harder and 
faster than ever; and, as one waved and 
the other loaded and fired, they cheered 
together: ‘’Rah for Jefferson Davis, 
the Southern Confederacy—and Pressley 
J. Harper!” 
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$1.15 a hundredweight on breakfast fruits. 
Up at Kansas City there is a precisely 
similar project to utilize the river, only at 
Kansas City they have capitalized their 
steam-barge project at a million dollars. 

“What is Panama to us?” The question 
begins to sound foolish, doesn’t it? Pan- 
ama is to the Middle West what it is to the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards—an open 
door to boundless opportunity. 

“Much of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi Valley will flow down the rivers that 
drain it to the Gulf,” says the interstate 
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made a regular customer. _ : 


I manufacture cigars in P 
adelphia in a factory that is 
the cleanest I knowof. I make 
17 different cigars, but my most | 
popular cigar is my Panatela. | 

My Panatela has a filler of 
best Havana—the clean, long, 
Cuban-grown leaf. The 
wrapper of my Panatela js | 
genuine Sumatra. This cigar, 
like all my cigars, is hand made, 
by skilled adult men cigar- 
makers. a 


I sell this cigar direct from 
my factory to the smoker—b 
mail. I secure orders through | 
advertising, and hold the busi- 
ness of my customers by the } 
quality of the cigar. 


Selling direct saves selling | 
expense. My Panatelaat $5.00 | 
the hundred is the regular 10c 
goods of the trade. 


My Offer is: I will, upon request, 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Saturday } 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He | 
may smoke ten cigars and returnthe | 
remaining forty at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten smoked if he § 
is not pleased with them; if he is = 
pleased, and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within | 
ten days. ; 


For nine years I have sold § 
this cigar by mail, breaking even 
on initial orders and trusting to 
repeat orders for my profits. || 


I would like you to try a b 
of my cigars on the terms of 
offer. Acceptance of this 
does not obligate youinany¥ 


In ordering, please encel 
business card or give refere 


and state whether you pr 

mild, medium or strong ci s 
HERBERT D. SHIV 

913 Filbert Street Phila 


H 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRA 


FOR MAKING OLD FASHIONED jij 
HOME-MADE ROOTBEER | 


al 
Mother Nature’s delicious 
stopper. Made right at ho: 
jiffy—so easy—no boiling o 
ing. Add only sugar, yea 
water. You just try it! 


something real good. 
to the youngsters when the 
in hot from play. Choicest e 
of roots, bark, herbs and bers. 
One package makes 5 gallis. 
your grocer isn’t supplied, \} ‘ 
mail you a package on rept 
25 cents. Please give his na’ 


During the summer of 1911, a 
appointed sixty agents, unde 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Home Journal in small to 
By placing these contracts he 
in commissions and $55.00 
total of $480.53. Twenty-four 
earned lesser sums—all ma 


We want several college students, 
or over, to do similar work this sum 
permanent, profitable work fora 

to travel and appoint agents to sell ¢ 


Roadmen’s Section : 
The Curtis Publishing Company, F 


the White 


Mountain!’’ 


And how delicious the 
F » result! With our splendid 
___ recipe book, “Frozen Dainties,” 


and with the wonderful modern 
- Triple Motion H! 


VHITE MOUNTAIN © 


ce Cream Freezer. 
ed dessert problem is made aseasyas ABC, 
ye famous Triple Motion cuts down the 
zing time one-third, gives greater bulk to 
ixture and makes it smooth, velvety, 
us. There's a lifetime of service and | 
e in the White Mountain. You'll be 
to find how you can vary your frozen 
—how economical they are—how 
Write to-day for our recipe book, 
Dainties.”” Sent to you free. Address 


The White 
Mountain 
Freezer Co. _ 

Dept. D 4 
Nashua,N.H. ~ 


the Diamond 
trade mark 
on the Wrapper 


wn Garage. Make sure no one is using your 
Wout your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly 
large. Save $50 to $100 cost of building byordering 


ards Fireproof Steel Garage 


complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50. 
nts and simple directions come with shipment. 
me 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet 
“mple room for largest car and all equipment. 
{, weatherproof, indestructible. 
| AM artistic structure any owner will be proud of. 
' full description and illustration, sent on 


VARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Egeleston Ave., Cincimnati, Ohio 


Locks most se- 


al Gibbons says :— 
: I urge upon all Cath- 
olics the use of the 


MANUAL OF 
| PRAYERS 


A Beautiful Gift for First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Wed- 
dings, Adult Baptism, &c., &c. 
This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and a 
beautiful rolled-gold chain 
Rosary. Both for $3.00. 
ate Or, the Manual, the Rosary, 
of Cardinal Gibbons,” all for $5.00. 
of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
tal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl. 
= in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6.00 


URPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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committee report on Panama. ‘The 
completion of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way will make it practicable to exchange 
Pacific Coast lumber for Lake Superior 
ore without either of them touching the 
floor of a car.” 

“Then you think there is absolutely no 
danger of cheap water rates on the Atlantic 
and Pacific draining traffic away from the 
Middle West?” 

The report of the interstate committee is 
most conclusive evidence on that too. It 
says: “There might be some ground for 
this fear were it not for the fact that rail- 
road rates between the Middle West and 
the Pacific can never exceed rates between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The selfish in- 
terest of the railroad serving the Middle 
West is the strongest possible guaranty of 
the rate-making system. No road operat- 
ing between St. Paul and Seattle will per- 
mit a lower railroad rate to exist between 
New York and Seattle than between St. 
Paul and Seattle—otherwise St. Paul’s trade 
would be captured by New York.” The 
report might have added: Which was what 
happened between Galveston and New 
York before St. Louis and Middle West 
roads met the water rates by reductions! 

The question at once occurs, with a great 
big if—if the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri and the lakes are such highways of 
Middle West commerce; if the- Lakes-to- 


the-Gulf highway is to bring South Amer- 


ican mahogany to Lake Superior and 
Brazilian coffee to St. Louis, and is to 
return Lake Superior iron and St. Louis 
leather to South America; if the Middle 
West has such a highway of water traffic 
as to justify the citizens of St. Louis in 
subscribing four hundred thousand dollars 
for a steam-barge line and the citizens of 
Kansas a million for the same purpose— 
now look at the question without blink- 
ing—how comes it that the river is a dead 
highway? 

The general impression is that shallow 
water prevents heavy traffic; and the 
record of results from improving things on 
the Great Lakes seems to prove there may 
be something in that belief. Old river 
captains ridicule the very idea. For twenty 
years, they say—until the eighties—the 
Mississippi was covered with passing 
steamers, towboats, barges; golden days 
for theriver, when you could not look across 
the water without seeing the boats plying 
up and down! Then came sudden, almost 
epidumic decline. The railroads said it was 
a case of the fickle public preferring the 
quick dispatch of rail service. Those were 
the days of the secret trapdoor devised for 
the unwary—the trapdoor known as “‘the 
rebate”—through which many a rival has 
been noiselessly dropped into oblivion. The 
shipper seemingly preferred the quicker 
dispatch by rail and seemingly paid the 
higher freight. It would be a funny story if 
it had not turned out so tragically for the 
old Father of Waters. Secretly the shipper 
got back the excess freight in a rebate that 
put the boats out of business. Immediately 
the boats were off the river, up shot rates. 

“What’s Panama to us?” asks the 
senator from the Middle West. 

It is flour from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
It is iron ore from Lake Superior. It is 
millions of dollars’ worth of agricultural 
implements from Chicago. It is beer from 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. It is steel from 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. It is leather 
and tobacco from St. Louis. It is beef 
products from Kansas City and Omaha. It 
is cotton from Memphis. 

“And there is another point that I want 
to call the West’s attention to,’ said a 
Chicago man. ‘‘When the Boer War came 
on, which was brief and insignificant as wars 
go, it literally paralyzed the grain traffic of 
the West because all tramp steamers and 
transports were suddenly called into war 
service. Grain rotted on the ground be- 
cause we hadn’t room for it in our elevators, 
and couldn’t get our elevators emptied, 
and hadn’t United States tramp steamers 
to take the place of the foreign ones called 
into war service.. Consider what might 
happen if a really big war broke out! We 
should not be able to export a bushel of 


of machinery, a bale of cotton, a foot of 
lumber. Why? Because weshouldn’t have 
ships of our own; and, though carriers of 
commerce remained neutral, every carrier 
would be chartered for war service if a 
war broke out among nations of the first 
rank. If Panama helps or can help to build 
up a marine for this country—that is some- 
thing more Panama will mean to us of the 
West and Middle West.” 


wheat, a ton of ore, a bag of flour, a carload |-} Householder 
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Worth While—Your Attention 


Regal Model T “25” Underslung Touring Car 


NDER a thousand dollars—Twenty-five 

horse power—Comfortably seating five pas- 

sengers. A veritable challenge to competition. 
An “Underslung” with all the advantages of “safety,” 
“economy, “beauty,” “accessibility,” “comfort” that 
this construction assures. 


A Touring Car that will amaze you by its ability, 
its flexibility and its absolute sufficiency for any and 
every purpose—speed—endurance—hill climbing. 


Compare it—Match it—Value against Value. 


Let the car do justice to the good things we 
haven't said about it. 


Some Specifications: 


Motor, 25 H. P., 334 x 44 inches; 
Wheel Base, 106 inches; M 
and Batteries (dual ignition) ; 
mission (Selective) Highest Grade 
Nickel Steel, 3 speeds forward, one 


32x32 inches; Standard Equipment, 
agneto Five Lamps; Generator; Horn; 

rans- Complete Tool Equipment (Folding 
Glass Windshield and Mohair Top 
and Top Boot $50 extra). 


reverse; Morgan & Wright Tires 


The Regal ‘‘25’’ Underslung Touring Car 


Regal dealers are everywhere or 


write us for Catalog B 


The Regal Motor Car Co. detroit Micu. 


Distribution Center for 500,000 
Prosperous people in world’s most rapidly growing 
district. Wonderful opportunities to manufacture every- 
thing farmers wear, eatanduse. Cheap ower from 


—— 
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cy 
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Bait Rods 


“BRISTOL” Steel Bait Casting Rod 
No. 25 keeps your thumb on the reel. | 
Reel seat is close to grip—you'll never \ 
tire your hand. Line runs very free. 
Comes in three lengths. Price $7.00. 
Many other “‘BRISTOL” , 
Bait Casters at yourdealer's. 
‘“*BRISTOLS" can't. warf. 
GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 


waterfalls, natural gas, and nearby coal fields. ie 2 = tai 
Vast 11 R.R. lines diverging. Delightful climate Send for *' FISH STORIES" — 
Market, modern city, low taxes. Write for our litera- FREE. Full of fish stories— 
Ch ture, mentioning your industry or plans, true oat otherwise, It’s yours 
cap Andrew Miller, Com. The Industrial for a postal. 
Power, & Development Bureau HORTON MFG. CO. 


11 Diverging 
Railroad Lines 


Alberta, Can. 


UTICA PLIERS 
FOR THE 


Blacksmith 
Shoemaker 
Wire Worker 
Jeweler 
Electrician 
Mechanic 
Autoist 
Lineman 
Farmer 
Milliner 
Aviator 


2338thAv., W., Calgary 


96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


2 \ 
) 


There’s something back of the Utica Plier guarantee! 


Your money back if your plier is not satisfactory 


If you have something to fix get a Utica Plier, the tool of unlimited 
uses. Utica Pliers are the best that skilled 


workmen can produce. ie ce 
From the finest material Utica cutting edges are the acme of cutlery art. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Do not accept a 
substitute. 
Get Utica. 


Write for 
Plier Palmistry 
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A New Stewart Speec 
ometer with grad 


ei 


GRADE O INDICATOR 


Dut Speedomadlev 


PATENTED 


yoweids 447 \\. mdicator fromth 


world’s greates 
speedometer factorie 


No Finer Speedometer Ever Bu 
FACTS AND FEATURES 


This instrument operates on the magnetic principle. A perfectly balanced dial cup is positioned in 
bearings in the field of a permanent magnet and is acted on by the Foucault or eddy currents fr 
permanent magnet when the latter is rotated. Asis well known, this torque or pull on the cup is di 
proportional to the speed at which the magnet is rotated. The indicating figures are cut dire 0 
dial. (We are owners of the early patent on speedometer with rotating dial.) 


This New Instrument Differs from Other Magnetic Speedometer 


First, and of vital importance, is the improved magnet (developed by Stewart engineers )—the ma 
the form of a closed ring. 
Every engineer and electrician will appreciate this real improvement. A continuous mi 
path for the flux is thus assured, that insures absolute permanence. A keeper, as it/ 
ls 


The world’s great - 
est authorities 

on magnets and 
magnetism have 
approved of this 
new system 


is constantly provided. In fact, the keeper is an integral part of the magnet itself. _ 

This ideal form of magnet permits of entirely dispensing with the field plate or fiel ( 
heretofore used, thus greatly simplifying the mechanism and permitting greatly incr 
space in the case, thus accommodating a liberally proportioned temperature compe 


Unbreakable 
Flexible 
Shaft 


X zy This temperature compensator is an exceedingly simple arrangement of a bimi 
i coil that, responsive to temperature changes, actuates a quadrant arm carrying the s/ 

The action is direct and positive; having virtually no resistance to overcome, no loc 

lift or sustain, the action is dependable. 


Temperature Compensators and Grade Indicators Ara 
Exclusive Features of Stewart Speedometers 


The grade indicator is an integral part of the instrument. The dial, actuated by a unique mechanism, indicates ea 
the grade that the car may be ascending or descending at any time. A valuable feature and one greatly appreciat 
automobile factory engineers, who see in it great possibilities for a more rational use of speed change levers on then 


A New Odometer of the Highest Grade 


Large size number wheels driven by a train of large, coarse-pitched, actuating gears, no springs. The simplest as well a 
highest grade odometer ever used in this class of instrument. 


The Equipment 


Stewart Speedometers are fitted with the strongest flexible shaft. This we believe everybody concedes. We have been for 
than 20 years the largest makers of flexible shafting in the world. The swivel joint, first used on Stewart Speedometers and now ’ ‘id 
copied, is another detail on which we spend more money than others. 

Our Swivel Joint is made of hardened steel forgings (not castings ), une 
and will outlast the car to which it is attached. The forged swivel joint is 
clusive feature of Stewart Speedometers. We have’ spent during the pasy 
over $100,000 providing buildings and machinery for producing this one i'7 
speedometer equipment, that we might be enabled to make a high grade, unre 
able drop forged steel joint at a cost that would not prohibit using them, ev 
our lower priced instruments. 


>i 


La | 


— 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


" BRANCHES — Detroit, Chicago, San vie? wa New York, Boston, Clev 5 an oS iam Kansas City, Los 4 
Largest Speedometer Factory in the World Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, 
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rade indicator tells youata glance 
xact grade you are ascending 


‘, Ps re wages. Machine equipment is the 
, Clock Combinations finest obtainable, the automatic screw 
t : machine department comprising 
e point to improvements and features that can over 60 machines. From the pon- 
urchased only in combination with Stewart derous double acting presses used 
eters. We use a Seth Thomas clock,rim for drawing up the case or shell to 
and rim set. Stop fora minute and think what the finest jewel lathes every piece 
means. To wind it, you merely turn the rim of of machinery is the most suitable 
lock—no key to hunt for; no taking off the for the purpose that money will 
| each time you wish to wind or set it. Toset purchase. 
k—you merely pull out and turn the same 
no unsightly knobs to destroy the beauty of - = 
lock or openings in the case—sure to permit Service Si tations 
ntrance of water and dust liable to shortly put The Stewart & Clark Manufac- 
lock out of commission. turing Company operate a chain 
r experience with other makes of clocks used of service stations extending from 


Peete be has proven that Seth Thomas’ Boston to San Francisco, as well as 


ood 


GRADE 0 INDICATOR 
teal Speedomelec 


i aiid 


SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 


the best for the purpose. in London, Paris, Australia, Africa 
and New Zealand. Stewart Speed- 


MILES PER HOUR 


7 Factories ometers are not put on the car and 

a ignored. They are guaranteed for five 

wart Speedometers are made in the largest years, and with service stations all over aN aE CS 

Jometer factories in the world. The buildings the world, it is possible for car owners "Ot Sy, MADE BY he gato 
igned and built for the purpose. Theyare whose cars are equipped with Stewart <a “Wa py ARK wre: eer 

highest grade construction, completely pro- Speedometers to get unequalled service. ~~ & CLAR Be 


d from fire by automatic sprinklers and other a CHICAGO, U.S — 


es. The factories cover an entire city block 
have a total floor space of about four acres. P roduct Mo ae B $ Y= 0 
ly 600 expert workmen, exclusive of a factory It is the aim of the management to make Stewart 


> force of 60 and a shipping room force of 50, ‘ 
mployed. We pay the highest salaries and Speedometers the finest that money will produce. 


fal = =~— Model B-1 $85 


4 a 
"unt qvree (Clock Combination) 


fi 


Stewart Speedometers are Guaranteed for Five Years 


¢ remarkable accuracy of Stewart Speed- Mv2/rrthse hose intereste 
& ical experts showing the marvelous 


ey ometers IS a proven fac accuracy of these instruments. 
The Choice of Most Sam 


Car Manufacturers 


The factory engineers of 108 automobile facto- 
ries have investigated Stewart Speedometers and 
approved of them as standard or special equip- 
ment on their 1912 cars. Equipment contracts 
for 1913 cars are being placed with us in such 
number as to indicate that most cars using 
A speedometers will be Stewart equipped, 
cts won in competition with all other makers—won on the merit of the instrument. In this and additional 
jisements we intend to print the verdict of these car manufacturers on the speedometer question. 


ADAMS-LANCIA COMPANY ROSAS; “SK, Ge 
238 went ism stacer Oe oe jorson-Hr0d mnolile Co? 
NEW YORK Ay BUILDING 
Ie, 2) nee 
enciusive aoents ronu Bae canapa e 
Ppa sh Famous Gpyperson Cars” 
fe 


ie Our Drop Forge Plant 


JACK RABair-/ 
fan CARS 43 


4° Ric elie gto nce be Lhe cree 
: | empergntss _—=& Stewart Swivel Joint 


t STERART & CLARK MFG. CO., 1826 Diversey Blvd. 


Made of hardened steel 
forgings 


233 West 68tn Street, Chicago, 111. 


Gentlemen:= 


New York City 


AS the oldest manufacturers of gasoline 


PP, cachet 


Attention Mr. Gross 


Gentiemen: B\tomobiles in America, we are pleased to be able 
k After & thorough and exnaustive test to write you after having used Stewart opeedometers 
Of the best known Speédometers on tne exciusively as @ regular equipment this past year, 
market, we nave decided to adopt tne that they are giving universal satisfaction. Our 
STESART as regular equipment on #1) LANCIA dealers throughout the country seem to be eminently 
 Automoviies satisfied #ith this equipment. 


1t nas always been our practice to We also wish to thank you for the wey in 
Give our customers tne very best the wnich you have taken care of our orders and also 
@arket affords, regardless of price, and, for your courtesy and prompt attention to minor 
“i Settling upon your make of speedometer difficulties during the time ee have been 
We Teel that we sre adhering to this @secctated with you. 
Policy. 


Please acknowledge receipt of Yours very truly, 


3 
@holosed contract, and oblige, APPERSON BRO: BILE CO. 
. Yours very truly, / ) 
i ADAMS=LAy COMPANY eh <P AN 
¢ B 2: 
y 
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Noiseless 


le Road 
Ad) Wheel 


Gears 
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art & Clark Manufacturing Company 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


IES Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Theyare before you— 
under your fingers, 
ready to imprint them- 
selves on the paper 
at a single stroke, if 
your typewriter is a 


THE SATURDAY 


BS 
. 
. 


Whiting in sight is of course important, and the wniting of the Smith 


Smith Premier Typewnter. 


Premier is always in sight. But this is not all. Every character written 
by the Smith Premier is in sight—not simply when it is wnitten, but 
all the time. It is the only typewriter on which everything is visible, 
from each and every character on the keyboard to the wniting on the paper. 


And this is only one of the Fourteen new features of the Model 10 


Let us send you a catalogue which will tell you about them all. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 


A cooler, quicker ironing—easier and 


GENERAL 


Fifteen cents’ worth of electri- 
city for an average ironing — that’s all 
it takes. Only 15 cents for all the 
coolness, the time-saving, the delight- 
ful convenience that you gain by using 
this famous iron. 

Part of this 15 cents you save 
in coal or gas, For the rest of it you 
get that steady, tireless heat which saves 
time and steps, that evenness of heat 
which means fewer scorches and less 
rubbing—hence less wear and tear on 
fine clothes. 

More than half a million women 
are now proving the comfort, the ease, 
the quickness, the economy of the 
G-E Iron. 

Most of these 
advantages and econ- 


Pet CelaRgdee 


better, too—for only 15 cents with a 


COMPANY 


), Electric Flatiron 


omies are due to the special G-E 
**heating metal”, Calorite. The way 
Calorite is built into the iron prevents 
waste of electricity—concentrates the 
heat in the Jdottom of the iron—and 
holds it there for ironing long after the 
current is turned off. And Calorite is 
so nearly indestructible that G-E Flat- 
irons last a lifetime. 
The G-E Guarantee 

is on the big red and white tag on each 
iron. Look for this tag. Insist on the 
G-ETIron. If youcannot get it from your 
lighting company or nearest electrical 
dealer, send us his name. 

Send today for our handsome 
book, ‘‘Electric Heating and Cooking” 
—64 pages of interesting information 
about electricity in the household—with 
many beautiful illustrations in color. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The World's Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
(Dept. 33-H) Schenectady, New York 


The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


4\) This trade mark insures reliability in anything that 
generates, transmits or utilizes electricity. 
you on house-wiring materials, it is on all Edison lamps, 
and it identifies the most highly perfected electric flat- 
irons, fans, cooking devices, small or large motors and apparatus, 


It protects 
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“ON EST MIEUX ICI QWEN FAC. 


(Concluded from Page 18) " 


Mariquot’s blood ran cold. What if his 
own drowned body should be fished out 
later than this chap’s? His own effect 
would be crushingly discounted! How 
much sensation could then be hoped for? 
“Another novelist commits suicide’’—he 
would be “another,” an anti-climax, a 
plagiarist! Death was robbed of its one 
grace. 

“Nevertheless your compassion is sweet 
to me,” admitted De Jacquemin; ‘“‘and if 
it will distract your minds from your own 
calamities I shall be honored to confide my 
own.” Without awaiting an affirmative, 
which he obviously took for granted, he 
continued: ‘“‘Do not assume that the in- 
adequate press opinions of my work have 
spurred me to this pass—for the critics I 
defy! It is woman who has laid my career 
in ruins.” 

‘A plagiarist!’’ moaned Mariquot. 

“You said, monsieur ie 

“Nothing,” explained Mariquot with a 
start; ‘I was but soliloquizing. Pray 
resume!”’ 

“Though of noble descent and dowered 
with great gifts,’’ De Jacquemin resumed, 
“‘T have never possessed a safety razor; and 
if you are acquainted with the literary 
world, monsieur, you may be aware that 
the alternative of resorting to a barber is 
often a strain on the budget. For this rea- 
son it was my custom to betake myself to 
the cheapest rotter revealed to me—until 
one fatal day. Accident forced me to enter 
an establishment above my means, and—I 
assure you, madame—never should I have 
patronized it again but that in the mirror 
I beheld the reflection of a woman’s face. 
She sat enthroned behind me, taking the 
money. She was the widow of the late 
coiffeur.” 

“So attractive?’ inquired Delphine 
with a strange pang at her heart. 

‘Ah, madame! And the way her hair 
was done! Her beauty was, if I may say 
so, of a type similar to your own. On the 
morrow, too, I weakly went there, waiting 
till the desired chair was vacant. Daily I 
squandered ten sous for the exquisite pain 
of viewing her in the glass. She marked 
my homage, she fostered it. Shesold to me 
combs and pomatums that I never used; I 
paid for perfumes that I presented after 
purchase. To prolong the perfect vision 
in the mirror I was shampooed and singed 
and frizzed. Finally I was shaved twice a 
day, and she accepted my escort to the 
Odéon.” 

“And when you owned you loved her?” 
asked Delphine, enthralled. 

“She gave me hope. ’T was all she gave. 
She feigned to regard her bereavement as 
too recent to allow decision. For months 
she has sported with my worship! My life 
has been passed in her establishment. With 
the solitary exception of hair-cutting, there 
is not a process practiced in the place to 
which I have not submitted myself ad 
infinitum. Enfin she has wedded the head 
assistant, and when I sobbed ‘Coquette!’ 
she derided me with ‘Client’!”’ 

To this harangue Mariquot had paid 
no attention whatever, his abstraction pass- 
ing unobserved owing to the sympathetic 
interest yielded by Delphine. His brains 
were racked for a pretext to elude the watery 
grave which no longer promised posthumous 
distinction, and scarcely had she set ap- 
preciative lips to the Burgundy that had 
been placed before them than he leaped to 
his feet. 

“Come!” he exclaimed with a gesture 
of uncontrolled despair. ‘‘Monsieur, I 
entreat you to excuse us—it is time we 
died!” 

“Why, what are you talking about?” 
faltered Delphine, dismayed. “It is 
nothing like late enough yet!”’ 

“Tt is thoroughly late enough—it is the 
ideal hour. I can curb my impatience no 
longer. Come!” he persisted. 

“But it is crazy!”’ Her voice was vexed. 
“We enter here to wait for the middle of 
the night, and we are no sooner comfortable 
than you want to go!” 

“Do you refuse?” he demanded hoarsely. 

“T refuse to do any more stumping about 
the quays too soon,” she said. ‘“‘Sit down 
and be mannerly. What will Monsieur de 
Jaecquemin think of you?” 

“Hah!” cried Mariquot. ‘It is for him 
you fain would linger; it is his companion- 
ship that makes you craven! Oh, Heaven! 
Maybe that woman’s instinct of yours 
prognosticates again!” 


“Monsieur!”’ De Jacquemin roge 
perbly. ‘‘Itseems to me that you arej 
lent. [should indulge myself by sending 
my second, but the mutual circumsta 
forbid an appointment.” 

“False girl!”? pursued Mariquot, d 
garding the interruption. “You jilt m 
the brink of the tomb! And it is for or 
fickle that Xavier Mariquot would ; 
Ah, no—my dignity restrains me! Thi 
Lethe were sweet, my pride protests 
shall bear the burden of life. Better h 
died before your perfidy was known. } 
well for ever!” And upsetting a cha 
his haste he was gone and skipping alon; 
pavement before De Jacquemin or Delp 
could utter so much as another word, 

Their eyes met widely. A physiogno 
might have said that relief lightened 
mood of both. e 

“He was looking for a way out, that’s 
she said with a laugh. ‘It wasn’t the 
is really jealous!” S| 

“Could I aspire to dream othery 
*T would be vainglorious indeed!” rety 
the host. In a tone of profound solicj 
he went on: ; 

“And you will be brave to rally fron 
blow of his unworthiness, will you no 
hope with all my broken heart you d 
mean to waste your death as well as 
life on him, madame?” ° 

““Mademoiselle!”? she murmured s)1 

“Let me prevail upon you to take 
wine!” said De Jacquemin, drawing ne 
“Tt is cozy here.” e 

“Yet there is a skeleton at the fe: 
repined Delphine. ff 

“You think of hours gone beyond ree 

“T think of the next hour to strike,s 
owned; ‘‘the skeleton I see is yours.” 

“Can it be possible,’ cried the yit 
moved, “‘you feel for me so deeply, eh! 
He drew nearer still. ‘Ah, if I had’ 
granted your influence earlier I shoulda 
been a happier man!”’ 7 

Five minutes later—when her 4 
had been exercised and his arms en 
her—‘‘Is it not mysterious?” he excle 
devoutly. ‘‘Through all the evening,v 
while I traced my last words, somethir)h 
seemed to insist that I should not dir” 

Her tranquil gaze deciphered a 
backward on the window. 

“How true!”’ breathed the you 
the harbor of his embrace—“‘ On Est 
Ici Quen Face!’’—One is Better 
Here Than Opposite! t 

On the Quai de Passy, in Paris, thelti 
café may be viewed at will. Thosiw 
enter may see the chair that Mariquotys 
turned in his swift departure and the tele 
which Delphine saved De Jacquemin li 
To avoid disappointment, however, pi’ 
should remember that the proprietcw 
not in a position to corroborate this hijo1 


Hot Scotch 


T. ANDREW'S is the oldest of Sctti 
universities. It was found 
Chaucer’s patron, Henry IV, was Kig 
England, and the five hundredth aniv 


months ago with much pomp. _ 
In a local account we read: “Thi 
brations proper do not begin until 
row evening; but there was a certain [ne 
in the fact that the ceremonies of thiwe 
were informally opened this afternct | 
the presentation to Mr. Andrew Cczie:! 
of his portrait in the gorgeous red 
the Lord Rector.” And two da 
“First came the magistrates andto\ 
councils of Perth, Dundee, Glasgow, {di 
burgh and St. Andrew’s, brilliant in mi 
and scarlet, closely followed by gues 2! 
honorary graduates; then by delegies 
foreign universities and learned soeti 
After them came a posse of sheril, t 
chief officials of the County of Fifend 
number of ecclesiastical representlV! 
and then, in a long train, the studer3 # 
staff of the university, with Mr. 4 
Carnegie, Principal Sir James Dor 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh bringig | 
the rear.” 
Though various personages  >¥Y 
meanwhile, it began and ended withAate 
who pays the freight. There 1s at to 
mous lot of more or less pointless tall: 
the problems of higher education; lit ; 
grand problem of higher educatic 1 
quently seems to be: | “When wi 
Carnegie loosen up again?” 
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ERHAPS IT’S YOUR OWN FAULT IF 
OU GET BACK-NUMBER CLOTHES 


HAT do you suppose is the excuse of 
MV sin out of ten retail clothiers who 
balk at the New Way Wardrobe 
od of handling their stock? 
wey admit that the New Way Wardrobe 
is right—that it is the only adequate method 
howing and protecting good clothes—but 
say: 
Ve do not carry the class of goods that would 
ant us in caring for them in that way. 
Jur customers would not appreciate them. 
rare used to clothing piled on counters and 
s. They don’t know any different. 
Ve have been here a long time. We have 
own trade. They come in here and take 
t what we have always sold them. 
fwe yank a coat out of a pile, try it on and 
like the goods and the price is about what 
expect to pay, they are satisfied. 
ithe coat wrinkles a bit or the collar falls 
‘alittle at the back of the neck or the shape 
tly crushed out of shoulder and sleeve 
they are not fussy about it. 
ve can’t keep every suit and overcoat on a 
late hanger in a glass case, because we are 
elling that kind of clothes.” 


Yot Selling that Kind of Clothes — 
But They’re Asking Just 
as High Prices 

HEN these men talk about “‘clothes that 
are too good’”’ for their trade and of 
iern ideas that are too high- 
for their stores, you would 
se they had reference to 


tlook-at their stocks. Ex- 
| the price tickets and you 
ind that the customers of 
iistores have to pay quite 
uch for these stock-table 
ts as they would be asked 
{> most up-to-date Crystal 
‘obe store. 

difference is that the 
uy, back-number merchant 
a ying his stock in the slouchy 
Yiat prevailed before clothes 
Kk ¢ became a fine art. 

ia ideals, clothing stand- 
iSsuffered in consequence— 
> sumer too often did not 
'e clothes or the service he 
ed, 

d makers of clothing suf- 


tailoring methods and poor 
Mianship were given prefer- 
€cause of lower price. 


Grand Rapids 


And the wearer suffered most of all. 

Now came the first signs of a new deal—the 
great forward movement that will do more for 
the clothing business than anything in this 
generation. 


The Progressive Clothier Wakes Up 
to His Responsibility to His 
Customers—and His Stock 


HE leading clothing stores of the country 
are adopting a new way of keeping and 
showing their goods. 

A genius invented the New Way Crystal 
Wardrobe, with which a clothing stock can be 
kept in less space than would be required for 
tables. 

Every suit or overcoat is carefully pressed 
and swings free and clear on a separate hanger 
in a dust-proof glass Wardrobe where it is in 
plain view without being pawed over—where it 
hangs fresh and smart as the day it was made 
until the day you buy it and put it on. 


The New Way Crystal Ward- 
robe idea is sweeping over this 
country. 

The lead- ing merchants 
everywhere are fitting their 


them vand ‘the 
every community 
adopted the New 


stores with 
clothier in 
who has 


ming 
<p 


ese eesti See 


arate 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Way Wardrobe idea is doing the business of the 
town. 

By his simple act of stepping out of the beaten 
paths of the trade he has given a new identity 
to his store. 

More important still to his customers, he has 
put himself in position to benefit by the most 
progressive ideas in the producing of fine ready 
clothing. 

His values are likely to be better than those 
of his back-number competitors. 


New Way Dealers Can Afford to 
Carry the Best 


HEY can live up to the highest ideals of 

style and tailoring, now that they have this 
method of caring for the goods and the means 
of showing them to advantage. 


Watch the New Way Crystal Wardrobe 


stores. 


See them grow in trade and prestige—and 
see how much better goods they are selling than 
their old line competitors. 

You will find them not far from you—a 
thousand or more of them. Probably some of 
them are in your home town. 


We will send you their names, if you are 
interested enough in better quality and up-to- 
date style in your apparel to write for them. 


Show Case Company 


The Largest Show Case and Store Equipment Plant in the World 


Show Rooms and Factories: New York, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Portland 
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Not a single thing in this extraordinary $1000 car is cheap or shoddy. 
Neither the materials nor the workmanship nor the style. 


Brunswick Model, 5-Passenger, fully equipped 


$1000 


The Paige doesn’t look like other cars in its price field. If you didn't know its price you 
wouldn’t ever think of it as a thousand dollar car. It has all the gracefulness of design, all 
the beauty of finish and all the essential equipment of the high priced cars. It strikes you 
right from the first as simply one of the smaller models of the big high-grade automobiles. 


And the further you study the Paige the more striking you will find this comparison. 
Study its powerful, quiet motor, its cork insert multiple disc clutch, its splendid spring 
suspension, the simplicity and flexibility of the entire car,—go over it part by part and you 
will see the truth of our statement that there is nothing cheap about the Paige. Bring an 
expert with you if you aren't an expert on automobiles. The more a man knows about 
automobiles the more he appreciates the Paige. 


Arrange for a Demonstration at Once 


Regular equipment includes top, windshield, 5 black enamel lamps, generator, horn, 
tools, jack, tire repair outfit. Quick demountable rims (set of 5) on touring car 
models, including tire irons, $15. Same equipment on roadster, $12.50. (Self- 
Starter and Prest-O-Lite tank installed at the factory for $25 if desired.) 
Six snappy, stylish bodies, 4 and 5 passenger touring cars, roadster and race- 
about, prices $975 and $1000. All built on the one Paige chassis and with the 
one Paige unit power plant. 


Write today for name of Paige dealer nearest you and our new 1912 Art Catalogue. The cata- 
logue shows various models in beautiful colors and gives full details of Paige construction. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


265 Twenty-first Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Co Shit 


Wear Ion 
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Clincher 
Wrapped Tread 


Straight Edge 


Oversize 


Wrapped Tread 


The improved Empire Tires are 
cured in open steam in one opera- 
tion, the process which preserves all the 
natural qualities of the rubber. 
They are made with wrapped tread of 
the famous Empire gray tread stock. 
‘They are tough in the tread. ‘They are 
strong inthe body. No effort or expense 
is spared to make them the best of tires. 


You can tell they are good by the feel 
You can prove they are good by the wear 


Empire Red Tubes are tough and 

elastic; can be vulcanized repeatedly; 

do not get brittle or spongy; stand up 
perfectly under all conditions. 


Tires and Tubes for Automobiles 
and Motorcycles 


Send for interesting booklet on ‘‘How 
to gel more mileage out of your tires,” 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


Fmpire Tite Co. 77 Ram 
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MY LADY’S GARTER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


with shields of gold, in which were set 
alternately diamonds and rubies. There 
was a pendant too—Saint George and the 
Dragon—and a motto in ancient lettering 
barely decipherable: ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense!” 

It was many moons since The Hawk had 
held a jewel in his hand, and his first emo- 
tion was one of sheer delight at the iri- 
descent beauty of these—the delight of a 
connoisseur, which embraced not only the 
stones, but the delicate, exquisite workman- 
ship of the gold in which they were set. 
tea thing, whatever it might be, was very 
old! 

Until the match burned out the spell held 
him dumb and motionless. ‘The light of 
another match revealed a subtle change in 
his face. It was no longer that of the 
connoisseur; it was that of the expert. The 
guileless eyes had narrowed; they were 
fairly aglitter with avarice as The Hawk 
studied the stones—three diamonds and 
three rubies. At least five carats every one 
of them and flawless, as well as he could 
make out in the uncertain light. A fortune 
picked off a mantel in a vacant house! 

“Honk! Honk!” 

The cry of an automobile horn just out- 
side cut cleanly through the enshrouding 
gloom and hauled The Hawk round to a 
realization of the necessity of escape. The 
person or persons who had left this—this, 
whatever it was—had come back for it! 
He snapped out the match, darted through 
the open doorway and sped along the hall. 
He flung the back door open wide and a 
flying leap took him through. 

Just rounding the corner of the building, 
coming toward him, were the shadowy 


| figures of three men. A dozen steps and 
| The Hawk had vanished into the parklike 


woods in the rear. 

“Halt!”? came a sharp command. 

The Hawk, intent upon business of his 
own, did not answer. A moment later there 
came the crash of a revolver and he heard 
a bullet thud into a tree-butt at his right. 

“Stand guard at that door, Fallon,’ 
some one commanded brusquely. “We'll 
get this chap!” 

“This” —and The Hawk laughed as he 
ran—‘‘this is no place for a minister’s son!” 


qr 


FTER a desperate chase for more than 
a mile across country, up and down 
alleys, in and out of woods, over fences, 
through hedges, stimulated by the petu- 
lant pop of a pistol in his rear, chance led 
the flying footsteps of The Hawk into a 
narrow street of a village in The Bronx. 
On each side of him was a deep hedge of 
shrubbery, but The Hawk didn’t make 
the mistake this time of going over or 
through either of these. Instead, he ran on 
to the end of the street, with his two pur- 
suers in sight a hundred yards back, turned 
to his right, leaped the hedge immediately 
after he had rounded the corner, and 
doubled back through the yard in the rear 
of some big estate. Ten seconds later he 
heard the heavy thud-thud of two men’s 
footsteps beyond the hedge as they rushed 
past him in the opposite direction. They 
were not more than three yards away; he 
could hear them blowing. 

Listening tensely until they turned the 
corner, The Hawk, crouching close to the 
ground, leaped, clearing the hedge and 
landing in the narrow street the two men 
had just left. He darted directly across it 
and plunged, rabbitlike, through the hedge 
on the other side. This, too, was some big 
estate. He ran noiselessly yet earnestly 
across the wide, velvety lawn, round the 
mansion that loomed magnificently in 
front of him, and settled down on a tree- 
stump to get his breath. The jeweled 
garter was still clasped tightly in his left 
hand; and he was grinning cheerfully with 
his tongue hanging out. His pursuers were 
bound full tilt in the other direction. 

Ten minutes passed. All sound of pur- 
suit had died away in the distance. The 
dead night swooped down upon him sud- 
denly, a tangible darkness; a pulsing of 
waters as they rippled musically came to 
him, and a cricket cried under his heel. 
Quite himself after his breathing space, The 
Hawk fell to building castles in the air, the 
while he caressed lovingly the little trinket 
that was to change the whole tenor of his 
life. How and where it came from he didn’t 
know; he wasn’t sufficiently interested 
even to wonder about it. He was engrossed 


deposit in advance, 

ten days’ free 4; 
the day you receiy 
it does not suit 


keep it, ship it back to us at | 
for freight and you will not be 


LOWEST PRICES We sell the highest 


with Puncture-proof Tires, 


each town 
ne tO Tide Angie 
Mos 1912 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us, 

e astonished at the low prices and the lib 
tions and special offer we will give on the first 
going to your town. Write at once for our 

O NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires 
at any price until you receive our catalo; 
low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEAL 
can offer you very attractive and liberal terms 0; 
models. Orders shipped the day received. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES-—a limited num 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed: 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 


only costs a postal to get everything. Wr 


MEAD CYCLE C0.'s%ss° 


What is 


Vacation 


money is going t 
keep you at home 


Hundreds of young n 
and women will ea 
their vacation money 


The Saturday Evening P : 
The Ladies’ Home Jo 


We allow a regular con 
mission and monthly sala/ 
on all subscriptions sen, 
whether renewal or ne\ 
Wecoach you inthe wor 
and make it not ony 
profitable but interestin, 


Last year several Curtis re| 
sentatives spent the sul 
abroad. Hundreds en 
vacations at the mounta 
and seashore, defraying | 
expenses through their Curs 
work. We will tell youm 
about how you can assure | 
yourself a vacation just St 
as you wish, if you will wre 


> 


at once. . 
Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Compay 
Philadelphia — 


Look for name 


in shoe 


7 Investment 


The Florsheim Shoe will pay 
fou the maximum returns. 


Dollar for Dollar you will 
Ld , ; 
get more real satisfaction 
through continued comfort, style 
nd service. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
atural Shape”’ shoes and oxfords, 
gr send us your order and we will 


nave it filled by our nearest dealer. 


~ ' 

_ Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
7 Write for illustrated loose 


‘ leaf booklet containing 25 of 
3. the leading styles—it’s free. 


fhe Florsheim Shoe Company 
{71 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 


VHICH You'rrerer ? 


OTICE that the Kryptok Double- 
Vision Lenses are entirely free 
11 seams. Notice that Kryptok 
43€s are in no way odd, nor freakish, 
do not suggest old age as do the 
ed ‘Double-Vision Lenses below 
!i, The prominent seams of pasted 
¢ 28 are always unsightly and invari- 
indicate advancing years. 


wearing Kryptok Double-Vision 
€s your glasses will present the neat 
ance of single-vision lenses. The 
g lens is fused invisibly within the 
lens. Noseams. No lodging place. 
tt. Kryptok Lenses always are per 

rnear and far view. 


tician will fit and supply you. Worn 
Over 250,000 people. Can be put into 
frame or mounting. 


ompany, 105 East 23d Street, New York 


Be our exclusive agent in your ter- 


Gum ritory. Clean, profitable business 


« built up quickly with our new brands, 
Ovel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
fe make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 


| my best hat 
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in contemplation of the fact that its coming 
meant that the lean days were past, and 
hidden under a new name and a new iden- 
tity he would again assume the life of 
luxury which Detective Meredith had so 
rudely interrupted six years previously. 
Already he had driven the starting 
wedge into this new life, thanks to the 
regal generosity of Edward III some six 
hundred years ago, for now in his out- 
stretched palm he held jewels coruscating 
in the darkness, worth at the very lowest 
ten thousand dollars, possibly twenty or 
even thirty. All in all it was a very tidy 
beginning. It would serve to reintroduce 
him to the world where his star had once 
been resplendent, and with the renewal of 
those ties of the past —under his new name, 
of course—would come full opportunity for 
the display of those talents with which 
Nature had endowed him. There remained 
only to see Daddy Heinz in order to convert 
prospects into coin of the realm. 
The Hawk arose impulsively and shook 
a fist at the glowing spectrum of New York. 
““What I have done to you,” he informed 
the unsuspecting metropolis, “isn’t a 
marker to what I’m going to do to you!” 
In his venturesome life The Hawk had 
had many surprises, one of them within the 
last hour. Now came another, a sibilant 
warning from some mysterious recess of the 
night—a warning in a woman’s voice! 
“‘Sh-h-h-h!’”? It was a long aspiration. 
“Not so loud, silly!’”? This in a reproving 
whisper. ‘‘Don’t make a sound!” 
Mechanically The Hawk’s muscles grew 
taut and a thrill tingled through his nerve 
fibers. Only his head moved as his furtive 
eyes searched the gloom for the source of 
the voice. He didn’t make a sound; that 
was one of the best things he did—not mak- 
ing a sound. He merely stared—stared, 
seeking to penetrate the veil of night, the 
while his heels fairly itched to be going. 


“Come here under my window and | 


catch these things,’’ came a cautious com- 
mand. Glancing up at the suggestion, The 
Hawk made out dimly a vague splotch of a 
face set in the blackness of a window-frame 
on the second floor. ‘‘And do hurry!” 

The tone was imperious. The Hawk 
obeyed from an impulse he himself couldn’t 
have analyzed. It may have been sheer 
dare-deviltry; it may have been the lure 
of the voice—one can always tell the voice 
of a pretty woman. Anyway, The Hawk 
darted across the intervening space and 
crouched close in the shadow of the wall 
beneath the window. 

“Now catch this and be very, very care- 
ful!’? He knew the woman in the window 
was leaning out, holding over his head a— 
what was it? A trunk? ‘If you crush 
this or drop it TL never forgive you. It’s 

The Hawk drew a long breath. The 
massive box suspended over him fell like a 
feather. He caught it adroitly and placed 
it on the ground beside him. 

“Now my bag, please,’’ came the voice 
again. He could read in it the sweet confi- 
dence born of his not having dropped the 
hat. ‘‘It’s rather heavy. Be careful!” 

Obediently The Hawk grabbed out into 
the night and rescued a suitcase. Came 
apause. From the window above he heard 
a rustle of skirts, cautious footsteps, then 
an impatient: ‘“‘Oh, fudge! Where did I 
put it?’’ He volunteered no information, 
and a moment later a blinding flash of 
light shot out the window and went stream- 
ing off into the darkness. Instinctively 
The Hawk drew closer to the wall, and 
for one instant there was a gripping fear 
at his heart. 

In the next second he was reassured. A 
head was thrust out of the window, a girl’s 
head, curiously diaphanous, effulgent even. 
The oddness of the effect was due to the 
brillianey of electric lights shining through 
brick-red hair from behind—making a 
fluffy, puffy cloud of head and shoulders. 
He got only a glimpse of her face as she 
turned. Of course she was pretty. He had 
known that from her voice, but here was a 
vision that anchored him in his tracks! In 
one hand she held a small box. 

“Now catch this,” she ordered. She was 
staring straight down at him, but the blaze 
of light enveloping her made the gloom 
where he stood more dense. “Put this in 
your pocket and take good care of it. It’s 
my jewel-case.” 

She dropped the box and The Hawk 
grabbed greedily. Jewels! The magic of 
the word broke the witching spell. Heshook 
the boxinquiringly. Jewels and more jewels! 

“Now listen just a minute,” the girl 
directed, and the light died as she spoke. 
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Travels at S LQ 
Terrific Speed— \ 
Yet Eats Little 


V4, os A “STANDARD” Electric Fan is really a marvelous 


t uy mechanism. Itruns zozseless/y at wonderful speed, throw- ——— 
/g ing billows of cool comfort throughthe room. Yetits regard \ a 
7 for the electric meter is charming. It consumes so /i¢//e cur- rec 
5) rent that cost of operation is a mere trifle. Truly an admirable 4 
r= * little servant. On the job for years, never uttering a whimper. ‘/, \ 


Built by specialists who have put 17 years of improvement behind 
every fan that leaves the factory this year. Old fan faults are 
eliminated inthe “STANDARD.” Weill tell you more about 
“STANDARD” quality in the free Fux Book. Get it of your 

dealer, or a postal ‘will bring it from us. 


. THE ROBBINS & MYERSCO. «4 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New a 
Orleans, Rochester and Atlanta. POS 


Sold by leading 
electrical dealers 
everywhere. All 
styles — ceiling, desk, 
bracket, oscillating, 
ventilating — for 
offices, factories 
and homes, for 
either direct or 
alternating 
current. 


Special Home Fan 
We are also the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Small Motors— 
1-30 to 15 h. p.—for all purposes. 


Afloat or Ashore 
In Town or Out 


Wear B. V.D. 


UT it in your bag —put it 
Ps: your trunk— put it on! 

It leaves you arm-free, 
leg-free and body-free, because 
it is Loose Fitting. B.V. D. f 
Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee je 
Length Drawers or Union 
Suits keep you cool and “‘feeling 
fit,” lightening the day’s work 
and adding spice to sport and 
zest to “‘vacationing” on land 
or water. 


They are made of light, dur- 
able woven materials, soft to 
the skin. Quality of fabrics, 
true-to-size fit, careful work- 
manship and long wear are as- 
sured and insured by 


This Red Woven Label 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts MADE FOR THE B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
and Knee Length Drawers, 50c, U. S. A. April 30th, § 1907.) 
75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the gar- $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and 
ment. $5.00 the suit. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


_ < 
De Copyright USAISI2 by am 
The BV D. Company 


on 


THE SATURDAY 


$25 a Week to 


tudents this Summer 


We have positions for stu- 
dents who can devote all or 
a part of their time this sum- 
mer to representing 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman 


Many of last summer’s college 
representatives earned $50 to $100 
a week, and gained a valuable 
business training besides. You 
can work in your own locality, or 
elsewhere, alone or in company 
with other students. Write now. 


What Others Did Last Summer 


Nearly six hundred students— both men 
and women—took advantage of our 
scholarships and cash offers. 


Mr. M. H. Moffett, of the University of 
Michigan, netted $585.00 in one month. 
Lloyd Hall, of the University of Nebraska, 
received $1475.00 for twelve weeks’ work. 
A young woman in Massachusetts netted 
nearly $1000.00 during the summer months 
and had time for a vacation trip besides. 
J. A. Johnston, of Philadelphia, received 
$1743.00 for three months’ work. The 
weekly earnings of nearly every represent- 
ative exceeded $25.00. Last summer sev- 
eral of the most inexperienced students 
met with the greatest success. If you are 
interested in earning money this summer, 


Address, Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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“The automobile is waiting two blocks 
away. Now while I’m putting on my coat 


and veil you must sneak down to the stable | |” 


round the corner there and get a ladder. 
I simply can’t jump this distance. I’ll be 
ready by the time you get back.” 
Gallantry is inborn in most of us. For 
a scant instant The Hawk felt its spur and 
was tempted—shall I say by the melody of 
the girl’s voice and the haunting glimpse of 
her face?—was tempted to carry out the 
adventure to the end, if for no other reason 
than to get a nearer view of her loveliness. 
But cold reason dissipated this whim born 
of a woman’s charm. Why take idle 
chances with a kindly fate? He had the 
jewels; he would hike for the highway; the 
restless city of New York beckoned him on. 
“Hurry now!’ commanded the girl. 
Useless words! The Hawk ran, vanish- 
ing an instant later round a corner of the 
house; ran and ran on, gripping the jewel- 
case in one hand and the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter in the other. An hour later 
he was five miles nearer New York. Tired? 
Why, he never felt so fresh and unfatigued 
in his life! He had stolen a quick look at 
the contents of the jewel-case, and nearly 
fainted at the multi-colored glow therein. 
“Harun-al-Rashid!”” The Hawk re- 
marked to the world at large. “‘The things 
that have been happening to me would 
make his adventures sound as prosaic as a 
laundry ticket.’”’ The skies opened and fat, 
spattery raindrops pounded on his head. 
““There’s nothing to it—I havecome back!” 
A long silence. ‘‘ Why, she’s a queen!”’ 


Meanwhile, a pretty girl at a darkened 
window gazed out into the night with 
anxious eyes. 

‘“What could have happened to Skeets?” 
she wondered. ‘‘Why doesn’t he hurry 
with that ladder? My best hat is being 


ied 


simply ruined! 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THz ADVENTURES 
OF ANASTASIUS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


brought him the book, and as she handed it 
to him she detected a slightly perceptible 
wink. He closed the door behind him 
closely and thenceforward nothing but a 
murmur of conversation penetrated to the 
outer office. It went on and on intermin- 
ably. To Moya each minute seemed an hour. 

The remarks that had come from the 
inner room made her realize that it was 
something more than a practical joke Anas- 
tasius intended to play upon his employer; 
but at his real intention she could not guess. 
If only she might go into that inner room 
and question him! Three or four times 
she started from her seat to give effect to 
her intention. Each time she sat down 
again. Anastasius depended upon her to 
give him warning of the arrival of Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs—and at any moment he 
might come. Already the office clock 
pointed to five minutes past ten—five min- 
utes past the usual hour of his arrival. 
Would he never come? Another five min- 
utes passed and Moya felt that she would 
be compelled to scream. 

Then heavy padding footsteps, like those 
of a bear in boots, reéchoed in the corridor 
and stopped at the outer door. 

Mr. Isaaes entered his office. She met 
him in the middle of the room. The color 
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had mounted to her cheeks. There was a 
little lump in her throat. She found it 
difficult to gasp out the words, “‘ The gentle- 
man is waiting to see you, sir,” asshe handed 
Mr. Isaacs the card of Mr. J. Popple. 

““Where ”? The substantial shade 
of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington got 
no farther with his query, for at that mo- 
ment he read the name and also the words: 
“Criminal Investigation Department, New 
Scotland Yard.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs stood stockstill and 
his umbrella fell to the floor. He glanced 
round as if he contemplated flight. Then 
he glanced at Moya, and she saw that his 
lips were white and that he was moistening 
them with his tongue, as if he wished to 
speak and they refused to obey. Before he 
could compass his desire the voices from 
the inner room became clearly audible. 
While the attention of the girls in the outer 
office had been fixed on Mr. Solomon Isaacs 
the door had swung open again a few inches. 
The deep voice of the visitor boomed out: 

“Very well, Mr. Yorke. At present I 
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this affair; but let me inform you that if 
you are concealing anything or in any way 
conniving at Isaacs’ escape there is such a 
thing as conspiracy known to the law.” 

It was Anastasius’ voice that answered: 
“T can assure you, Inspector, that I shall 
be only too pleased to do anything to assist 
you. As I have already explained, I have 
been grossly deceived in the representations 
upon which I took over this business; and 
if I hear from Mr. Isaacs I will at once com- 
municate with you. Meanwhile do you 
wish to take these books, or -) 

“No. I'll come back in an hour and 
bring a man with me to carry away what 
I require.” 

The door swung open a few inches more. 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ legs barely sustained 
him. His face became ghastly. 

Anastasius spoke again. 

“This way, Inspector; you will find the 
lift on the right.”’ 

“Good morning, sir,’ was the gruff 
response. 

There was the sound of a door shutting. 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs remained motionless, 
glancing round him furtively like a rat in 
a trap. 

Suddenly the door to the inner office, 
which he faced, opened wide. He gave a 
start and a little ery. It was only Anasta- 
sius who faced him; but it was quite a dif- 
ferent Anastasius from the browbeaten clerk 
who had been bullied for months past by 
Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

He might have been the master—Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs the employee detected in 
some fault. Anastasius beckoned and, to 
Moya’s wonderment, her employer obeyed 
the signal. Not a word passed. Isaacs 
entered his sanctum and the door closed 
behind him. The three girls gathered in a 
little group and began to discuss the curi- 
ous scene, wondering what was to be the 
end of it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Solomon Isaacs, on en- 
tering his private room, tottered forward 
and deposited his bulky form in the arm- 
aa ee We was placed by re aoe of ae 

esk for the convenience of his clients who = 
came to interview him personally. Anas- On CVE ry OH f =-(0 f-d. OOrs day Pe 
tasius calmly seated himself in the chair 
at the desk—Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ own; 


but that gentleman took no notice of the 
assumption. He removed his silk hat 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
It was left to Anastasius to break the 
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that you are all right; but juries are not 
particularly partial to bucketshop keepers.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs winced again. 

““The inspector said it was a safe two 
years for you,’ continued Anastasius 
relentlessly. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs collapsed utterly. 
He clasped his plump hands together and 
faced his clerk imploringly. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
he begged. 

“Do,” said Anastasius. ‘‘Do what any 
man in his senses would have done twenty 
minutes ago.”’ He could not resist the 
temptation to introduce a little drama into 
the dialogue. He held out hisarm. “The 
way is open before you; the minions of the 
law have departed. Fly!’ He dropped 
into his ordinary conversational tone. “If 
I were you I should take the evening boat 
to Ostend, then the train on to Hamburg 
and catch the American boat there the day 
after tomorrow.” 

“But my business!”’ wailed Isaacs. 
‘“There’s the rent paid three months in ad- 
vance; all those new circulars—twenty 
thousand of them—sent out last night! I 
should have been able to retire ie 

“You will—into one of His Majesty’s 
prisons,” remarked Anastasius dryly, “‘if 
you don’t go soon.’ 

Solomon Isaacs rose to his feet and 
grasped his hat. ‘‘P’r’aps you are right,” 
he muttered. 

““One minute,”’ said Anastasius. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs paused. 

“You haven’t thought of the risk I am 
running,” said the clerk. ‘‘ You have to do 
something for me before you go.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs shuffled to the door. 

“T think you had better wait one more 
minute, for if I were to accompany you 
into the street your chance of getting away 
would not be worth much,” said Anastasius 
threateningly. 

“You wouldn’t give me away! I’ve 
always been a generous master to you, 
Yorke,” said Isaacs. Anastasius thought 
of his thirty shillings a week and his heart 
hardened. 

“There are one or two documents I want 
you to sign before you go. Here they are.” 

He took two sheets of paper from the 
desk and handed them to his employer. 
Isaacs took them up, but his hand shook 
so that his endeavor to read them was an 
ignominious failure. “‘What are they all 
about?” he asked. 

Anastasius took them from him. ‘‘Num- 
ber one acknowledges the receipt of ten 
thousand pounds, in full payment for the 
business now carried on by you under the 
style of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington 
as a going concern, together with all moneys 
due and owing, but without any liability 
in respect of claims made in regard to 
transactions in the past.” 

A twinkle appeared in Solomon Isaacs’ 
eyes. ‘I didn’t think you were worth ten 
thousand shillings,” he said. 

“Tm not worth ten thousand pence,’’ 
answered Anastasius. 

“Then how am I to get paid?”’ asked 
Isaacs with astonishment. 

“You are not going to get paid, Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs,” said Anastasius with 
deliberation. ‘‘ You are going to sign that 
document, together with this one, as the 
price of your liberty.”’ Isaacs would have 
interrupted, but Yorke silenced him with a 
wave of the hand. “This other document 
is to the manager of the bank where you 
keep the firm’s account, informing him of 
my purchase of the business and directing 
him to transfer the account to my name.” 

“But it’s robbery—robbery! | It’s black- 
mail!’’ Isaacs’ voice rose to a scream. ‘“‘I 
wonabe be robbed. I'll have you locked up. 

Anastasius pointed to the clock. ‘“‘The 
inspector is returning in ten minutes; you 
will have a good opportunity to carry out 
your threats,” he remarked coolly; and, 
rising, he went to each of the two doors, 
turned the keys in the locks and placed the 
keys in his pocket. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs sank into the arm- 
chair again with a groan; but he could not 
rest there. Before a minute had passed he 
was weeping and praying to be released. 
Anastasius paid no heed to his entreaties. 

“Tl sign anything if you will only let 
me go!” Isaacs cried at last. Anastasius 
handed him a pen. He went to the door 
opening into the outer office. 

“Miss Marston,” he said, ‘‘Mr. Isaacs 
wishes you to witness his signature.” 

Moya entered. She looked at Anasta- 
sius—calm, triumphant; at Solomon Isaacs 
—abject, miserable—and. could scarcely 
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suppress her amazement. She receiv 
enlightenment. In her presence ne 
man spoke. She witnessed Isaaes’ g 
ture to each of the documents, and 
Yorke’s ‘‘That will do, Miss Mars 
dismissed her. 

Before the door closed behind her 
Solomon Isaacs was standing at the. 
door, opening into the corridor. 

“There’s only five minutes!” he - 
pered eagerly. 

“Oh!” said Anastasius, “I shall 
the keys of the other safe and of your d 

The bucketshop keeper was now 
state of abject terror. ‘Let me go! 
send them on!” he cried; but not 
the keys were in his own Possession 
Anastasius unlock the door. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs stepped out- 
stepped back again. He had heard a 
step approaching in the corridor. 
hunted look returned to his face. “It 
late!’ he moaned. 

Anastasius picked up his hat. “T 
that the coast is clear,’ he said. 

A minute later Mr. Solomon Isaac 
the office of Wilberforce, Wilkes & 
ington, clinging to his late clerk’s ar 
support and trying to look as if he di 
at any moment expect a hand to bi 
on his shoulder. He breathed more ; 
when he was in the street, and when h 
in a taxicab the color had returne 
lips. 

Anastasius had not finished 
however. He had determined to 
scheme through to the end; and not, 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs had accomp 
to the bank, had personally pres 
order for the transfer of the ace 
introduced him to the manager of t! 
did he allow that gentleman to dep 
search of an unmenaced safety. , 

The last he saw of his employe 
huge bulk, quivering with mingled1 
fright—a big head with a silk h 
down over the nose, and a big co. 
astrakhan collar pulled up round 
leaning back in the corner of a taxi 

At such a moment some men wo 
been overwhelmed, either with a 
at their own audacity or amazem 
success. Not so Anastasius. Ont 
of the bank, where he bade his la 
farewell, he took from his pocket 
red-covered book with worn corner 
carefully noted the following refle 
““A man who believes what his ears t| 
is a fool for his pains.” 

Then he walked sedately back i) 
office of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washitt 
He entered the private room by its ¢ 
door, locked it behind him, unlocke|! 
Solomon Isaacs’ desk and Mr. So 
Isaacs’ private safe with Mr. So 
Isaacs’ private keys, and prepared to (v 
the morning to examining the cor 
but the sound of voices, accompani 
giggles, in the outer office caused 
postpone his intention. He unlockelt 
door also, and seating himself in M 
mon Isaacs’ chair he pressed the but»! 
an electric bell. 

The summons was answered by. 
She glanced round the room. “We 
old Ikey?”’ she asked. 

Anastasius brushed back the long! 
lock from his forehead before ans 
with grave precision: “Mr. 8 
Isaacs is no longer connected wi 
firm, Miss Marston. In future yé 
please look to me for all orders; and 
care to withdraw your notice given) 
late principal I shall be pleased tcm 
your salary thirty-five shillings a wet 

The girl’s eyes opened their {¢ 
“Well! if you don’t beat everythin, 
remarked. ‘But, all the same, yout 
make an April fool of me!” 

“Certainly not,” said Anastasius 
I have of Ikey.” 


There were several reflections en 
the little red-bound book that nighiw: 
Anastasius, in the solitude of his litt b 
sitting-room in Islington, drew @ al 
armchair close to his meager little 2 
reviewed the events of the “ve e 
three of them: 


man than from the flight of all the 
‘“What one loses in wealth o: 
experience. Ask Ikey!” 
““The man who fears shadows” 
on his way to the shadowland.” 
Anastasius was on his way, it will 
to becoming a really pretty i e] 


~ Editor’s Note— This is the first 
stories by G. Sidney Paternoster. Le e 
appearinanearly issue. ..  - 
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THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


in the intermittent glare of the lightning. 
Presently she asked, as if it was an after- 
2 5 thought: , 
“How are you going to do it, Jimmy?” 

Put this real auto _ “What?” he inquired, drawing her a 
$i al ahaa ome nae sai there being still an infinitesimal 

10nN On VOuUrL CaP | fraction of an inch between them. 

1g y, ““Why, stop the war!” 

The horn that quickly clears the way— “Oh, yes—the war!” he repeated. “I’m 
by its instant, incisive moving appeal. always forgetting about that war!’’ And 
“The horn that is sure in action, that | he paused to tilt back her head and kiss her, 


speaks in no uncertain tones, that regu- with apologies for having neglected it so r = 
lates the volume of its call to the speed Foec Egat bees caret = pote “95 e Out of oldest Eoy pt comes 
at which you are going. ; alralc ave to take time to think of that. c : ; y 
rhe horn that does away with all | It might seem a simple little trick to you, this new trad e-ma rk ot 


but you must remember that I haven’t 


batteries and attendant expenses. Easy A SLS q a : 
toattach, absolutely self-cleaning, speak- had much practice in stopping wars.” Ours. Th e ram id of th G 
; xi d Le eel dh 

ing with less pressure than any other ee etolooy e reminded him. Ph is é i 4 
exhaust horn. "y “ 4 Nie x 

“Made in four. sizes and two styles — Pe oyeenin earn oa Ron araons typ! cS stre n ot 9 
Bb crratic Hacd Control. and the new and a couple of little ones for good sen Su b Stantia | 1f y 5 p erma- 
Oe eed dent a att cee iat 

la < t 5 ° 

Mendes if desired. “if your” in our guns now.” Neney. Cewanes*Oh tie 


dealer is the one in ten who 
hasn’t the Waymaker, send 
us his name, and we will 


“You'll find some way,” she confidently hy Laos : : y 
assured him. “You couldn't before, I sacred ibis signify light- 


ship to you direct from know; but now, you see, you just have to! 
aah subject I’m so happy, Jimmy, I don’t want to go ness, speed 5 OTrace. An d 
; & pone aa peat but just ae past 7; f 55 
af, ere with you—but I suppose we ave W 
: IY ie nored to go home sometime; and ween me the In ced Py ram id 
trial offer not going to stop to put on dry clothing 9 ¥ 
(in presenting this 4, Until I telephone the prince that there isn’t stands for all that S best In 
coupon to your dealer, or any engagement and never will be!” 


mailing tous, state make, 
year and model of your car; 
and whether hand or foot 
control horn is wanted.) 


<<a. Foot control horns 


i For Cars of For Cars of 


Jimmy’s laugh upon that lacked mirth. automobile con struction. 


“That strikes me as an excellent way 
not to begin stopping the war,’”’ he grimly 
commented, oppressed by the thought. 

“Oh! I mustn’t do it!” she disconso- 
lately agreed. “It would precipitate 


Seventy-five thousand new Ford Model T’s will 
go into service this season—a proof of their won- 


™ No. 1—16to25H.P.$6 No.3—40t0SOH.P. $8 ce t a pro 

, lable ea te aie matters at once, wouldn’t it?” derful superiority. The price is $590 for the 
“ , - . ~ . 

ig ogee are bec ies There’s only one thing in favor of that roadster and $690 for the five passenger touring 


plan,” he thoughtfully considered. “It car—complete with all equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. 


would mean an invasion by the prince S 
seunnnnncneccenenunnsnssssseseesses | instead of by our forces, which would result Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit—and name of nearest representative. 


TIRE & in killing the right people if any are to 
FS LEE russer Ce be killed.” 
ves CONSHOHOCKEN PA. “‘Oh, there mustn’t be any!’’ she imme- 
= ‘Ellwood Lee, President diatelyinsisted. ‘We mustn’t have anybody 
iE $$$ killed. Unless,’ she added naively—‘ Un- 
less it should just be the prince himself. 
Couldn’t we manage that someway?” 
This time the merriment was in Jimmy’s 
laugh, and she laughed with him in childish 


RBBB BSEEEBeEeEaBeBUeesesesaueseaueasesss 


lh 


i my glee ae just for the pure joy a laughing. EVELOP 
. “T have no mad passion for war,” he neter a a 

; ; | i informed her; ‘‘but I am even less enthu- 10 CENTS Ee R ROLL CANVAS COVERED CANOES 
rs. siastie about murder. Another thing, VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 


Spend yoursummer outings and vacation canoeing. 
Send at once for illustrated catalog of Kennebec 


‘ Bezzanna’’—and now he turned very Send 134 > Be re en Seb, ian wiih. ? paddling, sailing and motor canoes. Unequalled in 

le * “é S Ss v m 7 ore sah fig Sai Ps : as 

, grave indeed—‘“‘ not even the death of the charge as a sample of our wore we are = specialists pang Se Te aneniber) wakes erro 
i s ver had 7 pehaigo =8 ® : 


absolutely non-capsizable. Prices reasonable. 


alizes, without harm to prince will make it any easier for us 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 10 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


«= h to marry.” 

‘or pores, all the “Jimmy!” she cried, overwhelmed by 

a ; c that remembrance. ; all was so happy that 

ae I forgot that—and I’ve known about it for UU 

or of per Spit At1ON | 2 year. Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy!” eo Be Your Own Boss 
y { v4" Do as many others have — 


: And throwing her arms round his neck 
‘mscented stainless takes | she burst suddenly into a flood of tears, 
j ; holding to him convulsively as if she feared 


| moment to apply the little | they might take him away from her 


Brighter than electricity 
or acetylene, cheaper than kero- 
sene. Over 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Lighted instantly. 


Operate a Kingery Peanut 
Roaster and Corn Popper. 
Over 30 styles. Liberal terms, 
excellent profits. Kingery’s 


Se eS 
¢ even here. Fis = AS, bookof possibilities and No.39 No dirt, grease nor odor. Agents 
2 * chris ” “ . catalog tell you all about it wanted. Get catalogue and prices. 
have to use at one time. be Listen, dear, he urged, there is no Kingery Mfg. Co., Pearl and Ludlow Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
a happiness in all the world I crave so much 5-25 EH, 5th Street, Canton, O. 
$/, at drug- and department-stores. If your as having you to be my wife; but if that is 
|)? dealer hasn’t “*Mum’’, send us his name impossible the next happiness is to know 


eaten 5 1 se8d, youn jar postpaid that you love me and to have you near me, 


° MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia so that I can see you and hear the sound of 
se your voice every day; so, if we can only 
= prevent your marriage to the prince with- 


e. out plunging Isola into years of mourning, 
Jnuine Panama Hats we must be content for a time with just the 
oe 


eyo. 
Fine quality genuine glance and the word and the occasional M ] t A d 
j ~~ Panama. Closely | | touch of love. The contemplation of that ] ] ary Ca emy 


¢ woven, beautifully 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


© 4 finished, and bleached; alone is Heaven for me now, after having 
-| trimmed with silk band 


and leather sweat-band, been so starved through this long year.” 


eke The princess betrayed a startling touch 
“or pay more of wisdom and penetration. : 355 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
piace We “It won’t last, Jimmy,” she stated with in the United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared 
7 import our bats | | quiet conviction. “We'd stand it just so for the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
3 ralirete savingyoe | | long and then we’d go mad—and I’d end } ate 
ele CMe algerie up in Wahanita’s Tower.” 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
id upon receipt of $6.00. Be sure to state size. “Great Scott, don’t!” yelped Jimmy, the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
IB Gee Lady’s Panama from whose mind the haunting image of Shenandoah. : Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. 
eh Ngee tess welsh 43% that grim monument was never absent. Parental discipline, Military training develops obedience, health, 
inches mate 6 ineless “1’d rather see the Old Boy himself over manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gy mnasium, 
uine Panama— my shoulder than hear that horrible tower swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily 
beautiful white | | mentioned. I’m going to have it down | | drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refine- 
\. ‘hat has no sometime if I have to dynamite it myself; ment only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. 
epee 1° but meantime I guess I’d better let it stand Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-two pect } New 
Sent express as areminder to Jimmy. The only safety I $125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $300. 
receipt of see, Betsy, is for me to move away from the Handsome catalogue free. Address 


7310.00, Money | | palace. I should have my headquarters in 
represented, the city now anyway. 
.,Dept. A “And leave me there alone!’’ she indig- 


Houston, Texas | | nantly protested. ‘‘Why, Jimmy, you're 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


ae 


| HOUSTON HAT CO 
\ama Hat Kings’’ 
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F you have studied automobiles you know 
there are three things owners most want —strength, 


power, good appearance; the three strong points of 


the Mitchell. 


Strength in every piece of material; carefully selected 
and tested; nothing but the best will do. 


Power in the motor; fitted and adjusted for smooth, 
steady, quiet running, with full force in every stroke. 


Designed on graceful, smart lines; a thing of beauty; 


that you'll be proud of. 


The Mitchell 5-passenger, 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power 
car; with 125-inch wheel base; 36-inch wheels; is a fine 
example of strength, power and good design; $1750. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t afford to make a mistake. 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


Branches: 


The Original, and the per- 
fect and proven 


Portable 
Fireproof 


= (a7 \/ Garage 
Uy In successful use over 3 years 


Mi A ; 
if of interlocking, self- 
ru en ystem structuring metal 
units, is in a class by 
itself. Nothing likeit. No wood. Easiesttoerect. Strong, 
durable and handsome as masonry. Write for catalog and 
prices. Immediateshipmentsfrom stock. Prices$100.00 up. 
METAL SHELTER C 5-42 W. Water St. 
e §t. Paul, Minn. 
Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Pruden System Buildings. 
Delivered anywhere East of Rocky Mountains. 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


var 
Quick Wit’ 


| JUNIOR 


CKEST COLOR ||| 
LER RABLE®|||| 
LUST R) 


EBROS.2¢' 
BOSTON, MASS.U.5:A;%'|||\| 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that posi- 
tively contains OIL. lacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
c ‘Idven's boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
25c. ‘**French Gloss,” 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “‘ Dandy”? size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE?” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
y cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, | Oc. and 25c. 
“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In 
round white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In handsome, large aluminum boxes, withsponge, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


Dallas 


Kansas City Seattle 


the conventional straw. Light, sty 


silk, in three colors: shepherd plaid; dark gray; light gray 
striped. You can buy ‘‘the Harvard’’ only of us this season. 
Same hat imported costs §3. We make it here—save duty — 


and charge $2 prepaid. Money 


der now—simply state size and color and enclose $2. Write for 
1912 Spring and Summer Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE., 


FRENCH CoO., 


STOP 


why your Collars 
soon wear out— 
look and see if 
theyarestamped 
Linen. If the 
linen stamp is 
not there the col- 
lars arenotlinen. 
Cotton collars 
will not give the 
service linen will. 


Barker Brand 


Warranted Linen Collars 
V4, Yo, %4 sizes 
2 for 25c 


They are the collars 
that will give you 
full value for your 
money. Besides 
beinglinentheylook 
better, feel better 
and will not soil as 
easily or quickly as 
the otherkind. Try 
the Linen kind the 
next time you buy. 
Be sure you get the 
Barker Brand. Look 
for the bull dog 


Look—aWaterproof Silk Summer Hat 


“*TheHarvard.’'—Something distinctly new—takes you away from 


London Paris 


lish, serviceable. Of waterproof 


back if you don't like it. Or- 


38 8S. 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WONDERING} /~ CANTON 


i 


"ASEALOND 


WARRANTED LINE/S 


trade mark. 100 styles to choose from. 


If not at your dedler send $1 for 8 
collars prepaid. Style Book Free. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers )#\¥ 
Troy, New York v 
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silly! I’d be furiously angry with you if I 
didn’t love you so much—and oh, Jimmy, 
I do love you! 

“‘T know!” she suddenly cried, delighted 
with the happy idea that had come to her. 
“‘T know how we'll fix it! You'll have to 
figure out some way for us to be married.” 

“Tt’s a wonder I hadn’t thought of that 
myself,’’ he cheerlessly responded. ‘‘The 
only drawback I see to your happy thought 
is that you, being the crown princess and 
subject to death if you marry a commoner, 
and me being compelled to remain a com- 
moner for six generations, thesolutionseems 
at least unfeasible if not impossible.’* 

“Tmpossible!’’ she retorted. ‘Why, 
Jimmy, there’s nothing impossible! Before 
you came here I had a long list of things I 
wanted; and they called me silly —Onalyon 
and my own brother too—and called me a 
girl; and as good as told me to keep still 
because I wanted impossible things! Then 
youcame, Jimmy —— Wait; you must kiss 
me for that—thank you; nowthe other eye; 
now both eyes. I love you! Doesn’t that 
seem funny? And you love me; but that 
doesn’t seem funny at all.” 

“Then I came and brought them all to 
you—and more,” he finished for her. “I 
remember the list of your absurdly impos- 
sible wants—glass, and matches, and elec- 
tric lights, and the telephone, and a 
He suddenly stopped, with a breathless 
inspiration, and then he laughed aloud. 
“‘Come on, Betsy darling, we must hurry 
right home. I want to show you some- 
thing.” And, rising to his feet, he pulled 
her up to him and clasped her in his arms. 

“T don’t want to go’ home,” she ob- 
served five minutes later. ‘‘We can’t be 
alone there. I don’t like so many people 
fussing about all the time—do you?” 

“‘They are a nuisance!” he laughingly 
agreed. He was in high spirits now; and 
when he jumped from the cave he cracked 
his heels together before they hit the ground 
in the sheer joy of life. ‘‘However, we 
need them and they need us!”’ And he 
was suddenly smitten by contrition. ‘“‘By 
jinks! I forgot about the king and Teddy 
and Aunt Gee-gee and old Amyah—and 
everybody else! They’re frantic about 
you, Betsy, and I’m miserably selfish. I 
should have let them know as soon as 
I found you.” 

‘“Why, we haven’t been here long,’ she 
protested, throwing herself plump down 
into his arms, with perfect confidence in his 
muscle and equilibrium. ‘‘Anyhow, they 
shouldn’t worry about me. Nothing has 
ever happened to me. Are they out in all 
this storm? Come on; we must hurry. 
They’ll get wet all through.” 

“We'll have a wringing party when we 
get home!” he gayly assured her. “Betsy, 
there’s no way I ean help you round the 
Point; but you go first and if you fall in 
Tl get you out.” 

‘“We can’t be any wetter than we are,” 
she gayly replied. ‘‘There’s a bad hole 
under this rock, though, Jimmy, that I 
know all about and you don’t; so, if I slip 
in you mustn’t come after me unless I don’t 
come up.” 

“Don’t stay down over ten or fifteen 
minutes then,” Jimmy warned her; and it 
flashed grimly across his mind that only a 
little while ago he would have believed that 
possibly their drowning together might be 
the simplest way out of their dilemma after 
all. Now, however, everything was differ- 
ent; and he watched each step of her dainty 
feet and each shifting of her adorably mod- 
eled hands in an agony of fear, following 
as closely behind her as he could without 
interfering with her perfect freedom, re- 
solved that her splash in the water should 
only be one second ahead of hisown. Once, 
asshe made the difficult turn at the Point, he 
thought he heard her foot slip; and he so 
nearly lost his own balance that he gave a 
sharp “‘Hah!’’—and she laughed. 

““Wouldn’t it be funny if J had to jump 
in after you?”’ she called to him above the 
voice of the wind; and then he saw the white 
of her gown disappear round the edge of the 
Point. 

On the level ground, at the head of the 
ravine, Jimmy took her in his arms and 
kissed her sadly. 

““We’re back in the world now,” he said. 
“The hardest task we ever had to do is in 
front of us.” 


June 15, 


“T know,” she answered, pouting ag 
his shoulder. ‘‘We must try to do wi! 
kisses.” = 

“We'll have to!’ he insisted, 7 
stricken at the consequences of diseg 
“The best thing we can do is to lay 
supply beforehand”; and he did so 
great enthusiasm. Perhaps all this wa: 
of them and foolish—and mawkish m 
but they liked it and it was distineth 
affair. ‘ 

There was no one at the palace to r 
them but old Amyah; and when h 
Bezzanna he dropped before her and cl 
his arms about her limbs and burie 
feeble old gray head against her knee. 
sobbed. ; 

The only way they could restore the 
ful old servitor was by bringing him} 
to a sense of duty. 

“We must call in the searchers,” } 
Jimmy. ‘Did they leave you any in’ 
tions as to a signal in case Bezzann 
found?’’. é 

“They left me no instructions fo 
thing, sir,’’ responded Amyah, wit 
tears streaming down his cheeks, an 
cling slowly round Bezzanna to fea 
eyes upon her from every angle and\ 
sure that all of her had come back, 
kept big pots of broth hot and g¢ 
bathrooms ready and laid out dry el 
for every one; but all the maids, ané 
the Princess Zheenezha, finally went ¢: 
hunt you. They left me all alone!” | 

“We must put a light on top 
tower,’ decided Jimmy; “‘or, wait} 
sacrifice my Fourth of July surprise, ] 
Run on across to the shop with me if * 
not afraid of getting wet.” 2 

She laughed; and they hurried 
through the rain to the experimental 
where, after carefully laying in a gooct 
of supplies, he switched on the lights. " 
big stunt I wanted to show’you wil) 
to wait until tomorrow,” he said, 1 
his hands and putting a dry oilskin or 
wet clothing. Lal 

He opened a metallic bin and dreyi 
it a box of small canisters, wrapped ik 
and red and green and orange labels, 

“Fourth of July lights,” he explr 
“T hadn’t intended to burn the) 
months yet, but we deserve a 
tonight; and when they see these % 
and these Roman candles and skyr} 
and flowering bombs from the ae d 
tower they’ll come running hom) 
they’ll know that nothing could tt 
that glorious radiance against the sh 
the return of the Princess Bezzanna _ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) _ 


Al Bamlk’s Busines 


ANKERS’ associations in other t 
than Illinois have followed the 3 
the Illinois bankers’ association in wi 
for better methods of farming, consera 
of the soil, boys’ corn clubs, ag 
instruction in the country schools, '¢ 
public roads and like objects. Pith] 
pamphlets are distributed containin‘ 
statements as—‘“‘ Short leases, with nil 
for soil improvement, make soil-roke 
“The man who raises an eighty-bushj 
crop makes as much clear profit in oj} 
as the man who raises a fifty-bushj« 
makes in four years.’’ Sometimes, 
the auspices of associated bankers, ¢ 
ers and farm demonstrators are sel | 
bills in the interests of agricultu 
presented to the legislature. x. 
Until quite recently the railroad 
almost alone among business cone 
undertaking broad-gauge developnn 
this sort. Why shouldn’t the bankersv 
where take it up? Every live banky 
to get deposits. If it hears of a mé. 
has some surplus money to deposit itl 
to make his acquaintance and sec/é 
account. That is good business. It\ 
better business to see, so far ast 
within the banker’s power, that thee 
he already knows have some surplus \ 
to deposit. The good business whid 
merely at the possession of as mucle! 
ing wealth as possible is under su)! 


' and disfavor nearly everywhere. }< 


good business must have a broad ‘ 
The best business is that which Im 
the most people. 


‘Your Rifle=How and Why it is Sig 


NY THE attempt 
to escape the ad- 
neing years and 
evade the com- 
omise between 
or illumination 
d good focus, all 
‘ts of rifle sights 
ye been invented. 
1e ingenious at- 
mpt endeavored 
combine the good qualities of the aperture 
ht with the old rear-bar-notchsight. This 
ht was not mounted on the tang or the 
seiver frame, close to the eye, but set 
the slot of the old open rearsight. In 
ect it was a large ivory rim, the exact 
wer half of which was filled by the bar of 
erearsight. A slight notch in the middle 
this bar marked the exact center of the 
wy ring, and the eye would very natu- 
eatch this sight when the gun was 
wn to the face. Theoretically it. was 
ry good, but in effect it had overlooked 
e optical law above referred to. It gave 
mination but it could not aid the 
us. The notch in the rearsight remained 


The Block 
Foresight 


aged and woolly as before to the man 
ose eyes were going a trifle long-sighted. 
t the man with normal eyes, of course, 
ame objections could not be urged 
inst this ingenious sight. 
other genius, aware of the general fact 
oting that the foresight is the im- 
nt one—the eye instinctively doing 
siderable leveling and aligning without 
aid at the rear—invented a sight 
he thought would solve the entire 
on of elevation. He knew that it is 
to get the line than it is to get the 
ion in rifle-shooting, and was aware 
most men in the hurry of shooting at 
yying game or even standing game are 
(to draw too coarse. So, instead of 
ting a bead on a pin-shank or a knife- 
support, he used a block which 
ed the entire tang of the sight, the 
being simply a little metal dot in the 
e of this block. The effect of this 
it was to give a proper pointblank 
tion very readily, and the inventor 
med that this was the best foresight 
nvented for running shooting in the 
s. If the shooter endeavored to draw 
e he lost sight of the bead altogether. 
instinct was to draw too full or coarse 
und the whole block standing up in 
mt of him and cutting off the sight of his 
me, so that naturally he would drop 
til the bead came again into the notch 
the rearsight. Many men like this style 
sight, since it serves to correct natural 
fects in aiming; but, of course, it solved 
vation only for the pointblank range. 


A Sight for a Cent 


‘At a time when my rifle sights were 
Binning to get a little fuzzy round the 
es I hit upon the idea of using these two 
hts last mentioned in combination—the 
fneentric rearsight and the block fore- 
hit. Friends younger than myself hailed 
sidea of mine with enthusiasm and said 
at they had never found sights so good 
‘these, and they could not possibly miss 
h them at pointblank range or under. 
_my own case, however, they did not 
tk, for there was no evading the optical 
¥ regarding focus. The eye still was 
ing asked to rely upon that notch which 
uld not focus sharp, instead of getting 
‘tinctive focus in the middle of the rim 
‘ser to the eye. 
ever try to use three sights on a rifle— 
* notch-bar rear and the aperture rear. 
ock out the old bar sight altogether or 
[never will shoot the rifle well. You 
f combine young eyes and old, bad 
us and good, in the same set of rifle 
To leave in the old bar rearsight 
hrow away that useful optical law 
ve discovered and leave yourself no 
off than you were before. 
old low-lying open sights of our 
hers had one great advantage—they 
t lay the shooter so open to the error 
g the barrel sideways. The ordi- 
fall bead sight with its thin shank, 
de today, stands so high above the 
that if you do not take care to keep 
el absolutely level you will make 
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deplorable shooting | 
and not know why 
you are doing so. 
Again, the’ diffrac- 
’ tion of light on the | 
foresight serves to 
‘thwart the shooter, 
and much experi- 
menting has been 
done in forms and 
materials of fore- 
sights for rifles. Sometimes the top of the 
sight is milled to break up the reflection, 
and sometimes the bead is made of copper 
or gold instead of ivory. A gold or copper 
bead is useful in more different kinds of 
lights than the ivory, which is perhaps next 
best. Many a woodsman who has lost a 
foresight has made a very good one for his 
rifle out of a copper cent. This same glare, 
or diffraction, is provided for by the dish or 
hollow in front of the notch in the rearsight. 
Grandpap got away with it by means of the 
tin shade he put over the rearsight when he 
went turkey-shooting for blood. Of course 
the light reflected from the snowfields is 
more difficult than any other for unpro- 
tected sights. Many times, while hunting 
goats in the mountains in the wintertime, 
I have been obliged to smoke my foresight 
in order to kill the glare of the sunlight. 


Concentric 
Rearsight 


The Personal Equation 


Now select any of these combinations of 
sights you please and practice with them 
as much as you like, and you will find still 
coming into your work the mysterious 
factor known as the personal equation, 
which affects rifle-shooting even more than 
it does shotgun work. It is rarely that one 
man can sight a rifle for another, and the 
factories, which send out remarkably fine 
arms in view of the low prices they receive, 
cannot do more than guarantee.that any | 
certain rifle made the group of shots sent 
out to the purchaser as that rifle’s target. 
No factory will guarantee that the stock 
or commercial rifle will suit the eyes of the 
chance purchaser, nor will it undertake tc 
sight a rifle for an absent purchaser and to 
guarantee its accuracy for his eyes. Just 
what this personal equation is no man can 
tell, but certain it is that eyes do not see 
alike, either through engineering instru- 
ments or through any manner of rifle sights 
ever yet devised. 

This personal equation applies to the 
way in which the eye sees the frontsight 
as well as the rearsight. The question of 
focus does not come in as to the frontsight, 
but something else does, and that is the 
factor of light. 

To make this clear we may imagine a 
sort of film or invisible horizontal plane of 
light—or, say, a flattened halo or halation— 
resting just on top of the frontsight. This 
should not be called refraction or reflec- 
tion, but diffraction, and it is a big though 
little-noted factor in the use of the rifle. 

Papa Dutchman in the sighting yard 
of a big rifle factory is considerable of a 
machine himself. He puts the little round 
edge of the foresight bead right under the 
lower edge of the bull’s-eye, so that they 
make two circles—one white, one black. 
He does not break into the black circle 
with the circle of the white foresight. 
Between the two there is just that little 
film or plane of light that in theory is 
nothing at all, but that in practice may be 
any of several different degrees. Having 
learned what his eyes say to him, he can 
plunk those bullets all into the bull’s-eye, 
four inches above where he is holding, with 
perfect regularity. Hans passes the same 
rifle over to Fritz, another workman, and 
perhaps the Fritz group comes two inches 
lower or two inches higher. Why? That 
little light curtain or film, the unfixed 


factor of diffraction, was not the same for 
both pairs of eyes. Then you try it, and 
that film of light proves thicker or thinner 
for your eyes than for theirs. Hence your 
group may be a little higher or a little 
lower. 

Now we have said there is no way of 
clearing up that rearsight for old eyes 
except by some sort of a compromise. The 
same is more or less true regarding this 
factor of diffraction ix regard to the front- 
sight, and this comcs in for all eyes, old or | 
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Colgate & Co have 21 of our trucks of various load capacities in service in New York City alone 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years of real use Proved by 10 years of real use 
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Proved by 17 years of real use 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


Who else can give you such equipment? 
1. Trucks 


service. 
2 Choicepo mls al4 ees ore4) 1412,.05..034, 

7% and 10 tons capacity, with any load 

distribution, and any style of body. 


proved by 10, 12 and 17 years of 


Answer: Nobody else. 


That’s why we say you can’t afford to settle your trans- 
portation problem without consulting us. 


Write for truck-information applied to your business 


International Motor Company 
General Offices Works 
57th and Broadway New York Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
Sales and Service Stations: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
Baltimore, Jersey City, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


AAT 


2 H. P. ENGINE 


With fittings, including propeller 
andstuffing ) box, wiring, etc, 


8 Used in = 
Gov- eo For 
All Kinds 


ermment j 
r, of Boats 


| and Chi- 
cago Police Boats. a 


Extra power and ex- 
tra wear. Compact, 
reliable, silent, low 
running cost. The i 
perfect two-cycle gf 
reversing engine. 
2-year guarantee. 
A woman or child can 
runit. 3,4,6,10H.P.—pro- 
portionately low priced. Spe- 
cial prices to boat builders and : 
agents. Book Free. Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works, 306 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Free Trial: To ji] 
prove to youthe su- fiiff 
perior quality of Venus fj 
we §6Perfect Pencila we will send iii} 

you sample pencil free if you Him 
will write us. Ask for hard, soft or medium. fit 
Venus Perfect Pencils are the finest for every ff 
purpose. Last longest. Write smoothest. Erase 
cleanest. Do not break’when used or sharpened. 

17 Black gradations and 2 Copying. 
Absolutely guaranteed. WRITE. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
221 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Clapion — London, England 


STUDY 


Become LEGAL } 
a Lawyer oO DIPLOMA A perfect, lasting polish for Silver- Ea 
We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence Law ware, Brass, Nickel, Gold —all metal fix- | 


Course in America— recognized by resident colleges. New text, 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading Univ. law school teach- 
ers, We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to pass bar 
examination. Special Business Law-Course, ‘‘ Legally-trained 
men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. Begin now. 
Easy terms, Catalog and Particulars Free. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2356, Chicago, Ill. 


tures. It’s in the cloth—can't spill—always Bj 


ready. Sample Free or full size Blitz Cloth F i 
AGENTS 25¢, at stores or by mail. 121 Green St. 


WANTED AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO., Auburn, N. Y. Ei 
ers want Owen patents. Send for 3 


PAT EN free books; inventions wanted; prizes, 


etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


ee 
Inventors of wide experience 
employ my method. So will you 
eventually. Why wait? Justsend 
for my free book. W.T. Jones, 
801G Street, Washington, D.C. 


10 cents a Day Buys this Machine 


The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter is the latest model of the best typewriter 
on the market. Touch is perfect, action quick, alignment absolute. Has 
back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon, universal keyboard. Writing vis- 
ible at all times. Fully guaranteed. Agents wanted everywhere. We have a 
special proposition whereby you can for a small service which we will explain 
Get a Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Free 

Send for our special 30-day offer—greatly reduced prices and easy terms. Write 
to-day and say to us in a letter: ‘“‘Mail your FREE OFFER.” 

THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Established 20 Years PITTSBURGH, PA, 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufactur- 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 


Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 

ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

505 Bedford Blidg., Chicago. 29 Broadway, New York 
1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Pleasant Way 
To Wake Up 


TART the day pleasantly. Let 

the little Junior Tattoo awaken 
you. Its tuneful ring gets you out 
of bed feeling cheerful and good- 
natured — fit for the day’s work. 


Junior 
Tattoo 


The Little Alarm Clock of Many Uses 


HE voice of the Junior Tattoo 
is insistent—but gentle and 
friendly. It does not call with a fire- 
alarm clang that sets your nerves on 
edge and arouses all the household. 


HALF SIZE 


It is hardly larger than a watch. Handy to pack for your vacation trip or 


business journeys. 


Every twenty seconds for five: minutes it rings unless the silent switch is 


turned. 


An accurate time-keeper and a reliable friend for anybody and 


everybody who wants to arise on time and in good humor. 


Price $1.75 (in Canada $2.25) 
With rich leather (red or black) case, $3.00. 


In a beautiful satin-gilt finish, $2.00. 


Porcelain dial and silver finish, $2.25. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the Junior Tattoo. If he hasn’t it, send us his name and 


the price for as many as you want. 


We will ship prepaid at above prices. 


Write for circular picturing and describing the Junior Tattoo Family in various artistic styles and 


finishes — gilt, brass, silver and solid mahogany. 


THE EW [[AVEN 
Established 1817 New Hees 
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ONN. 139 Hamilton St. 


ment at home —fresh air and exercise that de- 
velops their muscles. 


This machine is strongly built of seasoned hardwood, 


ironand steel andisre- 
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A Health Merry-go-Round Co. 
Dept. 215, Quincy, Ill., U.S. A. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA Book ‘How to Obtaina 
Patent ’’ and ‘‘ What to 
Invent" sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D.C, Established 16 years 
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BEL Bed BEA VAS Bea 


Just pour on 
boiling water 
—— =~ foracup of rich, 
ome delicious bouillon, 
perfectly seasoned, ready to enjoy. 


SI °? Bouillon 


: Cubes 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., N. Y. 
Send for Free Samples 


and learn how delicious they are. No cooking. 
Always ready. 
Box of 12 cubes 35c, postpaid, if your gro- 
cer, druggist or delicatessen cannot supply 
you. Also in tins of 50 and 100 cubes. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food I.aw, Serial No. 1 
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Moth-Proof Cedar. Chest 
aon on 15 : ae apr a 
Free Trial ' * 


This magnificent, 
MOTH-PROOF 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest sent 
anywhere on 15 —= 
days’ free trial. Place it in your 
own home at our expense and see for your- 
self what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece 
of furniture it'is. Moth, mouse, dust and damp proof. Makes 
unique Bridal gift, Direct from factory to you at factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Send for big 56-page illustrated free book 
showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.79, Statesville, N.C. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
% A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
M4 structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
-j J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
: 250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


Puddings! Cakes! 


Candies! 


For these, yes — and for all dainties and 
desserts that require a flavoring use 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 


to impart a delicious mellow flavor 
similar to maple. It will not cook 
out or grain, and is therefore espe- 
cially good forcake filling and icing. 


Mapleine makes an irresistible ap- 
al to the woman of the home 
sorta of its delicious differ- 
ent flavors and practical uses. 
To Make Home-Made 
Syrup 
Dissolve white sugar in water 
and add some Mapleine. 
Many prefer this easily-made 
syrup to all others because of 
its smooth taste (no biting after- 
taste) and economy of cost 
(about half as much as maple). 
Sold by grocers —1I-oz. . 
bottle 20¢, 2-02. bottle 35c. 
Af not send direct to 
ept. E-1. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Mableine Recipe Book sent free 


EVENING POST 


young. If you resort to science in order to 
equate your lack of normal quality, you 
have to pay your price in the way of com- 
promise just as much in foresights as in 
rearsights. What you gain in pinhole 
focus you lose in illumination. What you 
gain in definition with the field glass at a 
given range you lose in field. Still, science 
can do something in the way of compromise 
even in the way of foresights—indeed can 
almost renew the youth of the despondent 
rifleman. 

A scientific oculist, himself a good rifle 
shot and a student of sights and tra- 
jectories, attempted to solve this diffrac- 
tion problem and invented a sight which 
perhaps may prove useful as a foresight 
compromise. He knew that this film of 
diffracted light lay on top of the foresight. 
He knew that a pinhole aperture needed no 
focusing or readjustment, but cut clean all 
the way through all ranges. He wanted to 
take advantage, for use in the foresight, of 
this instinctive quality of the eye. He 
wanted something as useful in a foresight 
as is the instinct to get the center of that 
little round hole close to the eye in the 
rearsight. So he made an aperture sight 
for the front as well as the rear, and in- 
stead of making the front aperture round 
he made it square, although the rearsight 
aperture was left round as before. 

Now this sight is a great deal more 
scientific than it sounds at first. Of course 
any man given to gallery practice is famil- 
iar with the aperture frontsight, which is 
round like that of the rearsight. In shoot- 
ing at a target you place the aperture not 
under or on the bull’s-eye, but round it, and 
when you see a ring of white of the same 
depth all round you pull and make a 
center shot—sometimes. Now the round 
aperture sight, though useful and very 
deadly for good eyes, is not so scientifically 
constructed as the square frontsight, for 
reasons that will be obvious. 


The Cube of Gold 


There are different forms of aperture 
frontsights already on the market. This 
rifleman followed no other form he had 
ever seen. He made a little gold box with 
two ends left out, three-sixteenths of an 
inch in size, and mounted it on the tang of 
the foresight just where the bead usually 
is mounted. It does not look like a rifle 
sight at all. You can see through it and 
round it, and because it is so far away from 
the eye the edges look very thin. 

The theory of this ingenious sight is that 
of a thin horizontal line held exactly on the 
elevation desired. This line is found by the 
top of the foresight’s little square, about 
one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness. There 
is diffraction from each side of this thin 
metal plane, and somewhere the edges of 
this double diffraction must meet. The 
eye of any shooter, therefore, is no longer 
asked to guess how thick or thin that film 
of light on top of the foresight is. His eye 
tells him instinctively that it is just in the 
middle where the two diffractions meet 
and verge. The sight does not attempt 
to abolish diffraction, but to average two 
diffractions. Whatever the personal equa- 
tion of the eye, it is automatically corrected 
by the shooter. 

In other words, advantage is taken of the 
instinct of the eye, the automatic action of 
the eye. There is no doubt about the 
available quality of this eye instinct as to 
the aperture rearsight—the eye gets the 
center of that instinctively and quickly. 
It should work equally well in regard to 
the horizontal line of the foresight—the eye 
ought to be able to get the middle of the 
two instinctively, and also get the line for 
right and left the same way by instinct. 

Now that is the difficult part of rifle- 
shooting—to get that elevation to a hair 
and to get it the same all the time. If you 
hold dead on the object with a round bead 
it is very difficult to tell at the second shot 
just exactly how much foresight you took 
with the first shot. 
But just halfway be- 
tween the upper and 
lower blurs of this 
foresight is your 
constant in eleva- 
tion. That thin, in- 
definitely extended 
line of light from 
your eye, running 
through the rear- 
sight, hits the mid- 
dle of that film 
between the two 
light planes every 


Aperture Rear: 
sight and Globe 
Frontsight 


‘all the time, rejoice and be exceeding gla 


. 


June 15,19) 


time, and every time alike—a thing impos: 
ble if the sight were round instead of a lin 
You use the top, not the middle, of the go 
cube as your foresight, and it cuts yo) 
elevation sharp for you. At least this 
the theory. I have not tried this sight, b 
am told that it works out very well 
target practice. 

Elevation is the difficult thing to g 
regularly in your rifle-shooting. Expe) 
ment until you get sights that will enab 
you at the same range to put all yo: 
bullets into the same elevation. That | 
the one hard thing to do. It is perfect 
easy to get the line, and you had bett 
adjust your own sights in this in the la 
stages, only allowing your gunsmith to giv 
you the general placing of them as near 
the center of the barrel as he can determi) 
without firing the piece. 

If your rifle shoots too far to the le 
drive the foresight to the left or the reg 
sight to the right. Your gunsmith will , 
most of his correction with the rearsigh 
The best way is to have the foresig! 
firmly swaged into the middle of the slc 
The rearsight can then be tapped gent 
to right or left as the case may requi 
When you have got your line both sig 
ought to be fastened firmly. It is 


member the formula, “Front, toward erro 
rear, away from error.” i 


Sights for Every Eye 


As to elevation, in these times w 
antelope and buffalo shooting is pre 
much a thing of the past and when n 
all of us are apt to go to Africa, ree 
need to monkey so very much with ele 
tion. These are days of high-velocity, 
trajectory, long-range guns. If you ha 
attained a set of sights that will enable yi 
to get the same elevation at the same ran 


Your rifle will be apt to do the rest, 2 
up to three hundred yards is a 
shoot better than you would be a 
hold in average field conditions. 7 
For the aid of all sorts of shooters anc 
sorts of eyes gunmakers have devised 
sorts of sights, whether open or apert 
or combination open and aperture s 
The European rifles usually come 
with three or four rearsights, all of 
may be laid flat on the barrel, eac 
of the rearsight representing a dif 
elevation. Sometimes these collapsi 
leaves have a line of platinum let w 
middle of the back. Some rifle sho 
no notch at all in the rear bar, buts 
this line of platinum. There are ma 
forms of buckhorns, flat bars, and so for! 
in rearsights. The buckhorn is not des 
able for the modern rifle, if it ever was / 
any rifle, because it gives no mechani 
aid in solving that diffraction problem 
top on the foresight. In order to get ai 
constant of elevation, one genius invent 
a rearsight with a square notch cut into 
and a foresight that also was absolut 
square and not in the form of a bead or d 
In shooting, this foresight fits edge to ed? 
into the notch of the rearsight. The t) 
of its square is drawn just even with t 
top of the flat bar. On each side of t 
foresight, as seen through the square now 
of the rearsight, a little line of light sho 
If you are engaged in the pleasant pastil 
of sighting your rifle be careful when yl 
select your sights to see that the foresi 
and rearsight have the proper relati 
when mounted on the barrel. If they we 
both the same height they would do w 
enough on the flat top of grandpap’s TP 
barrel, but you must remember that tod) 
the rifle barrel swells at the breech a! 
tapers to the muzzle. The makers b 
this in mind and make foresights of seve! 
different elevations and several differe 
sorts of beads. This height of shank in ? 
foresight is something that must be reme 
bered, no matter what sort of rearsight y 
put on the mod 
rifle, and no m: 
ter even if you us 


Having found t? 
set of sights tl! 
suits the condi 
of your eyes, 
them—and then ty 
them some more 


Round:Aperture 
and Non: Diffrac« 
tion Sights 
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= Everybody Can Now Afford 
r. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


| A New Popular Edition 


This new, low-priced edition contains every chapter, every page, every 
word, that is found in the expensive de luxe editions. It differs only 
in illustrations and bindings. 


he ook 


we 


OR several years we have been at work improving printing proc- 

esses— devising new and more efficient methods of producing 

good books—and reducing costs here and there while raising the 
uality of our product. To accomplish this we called 
) our aid the ablest minds in the mechanical world. 


It is printed from the same clear-cut plates that were 
used in printing the celebrated Cambridge Edition. 
We were convinced that: the cost of standard, well- 
ade books could be decreased, without sacrifice of high 
ality, to a point where every man could afford to buy 
ie best literature. 

“We ‘have succeeded in doing this by a develop- 
ent of efficiency in every line—by the adoption of 
me-saving and labor-saving methods, by production 
1a large scale, and by economical methods of distribu- 
on and sale. 

"The first result of these improved methods is a 
x “oe . 

dpular edition of the Harvard Classics, commonly 
lown as Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

aif you do not own the Harvard Classics now is the 
ne to obtain a set of the new Popular Edition at a 
fice that puts this famous library of classics within 
ferybody’s reach 

Ge 


The Popular Edition is well-made, handsomely and 
substantially bound, and is worthy of a‘place in any 
library. 


This Edition is Dr. Eliot’s Own Idea 


In publishing this edition of the Harvard Classics 
we are carrying out Dr. Eliot’s idea of the place this 
library should permanently hold as an educational 
influence. 


He intended the Harvard Classics for the millions of 
men and women who are busy doing the nation’s 
work — professional men, office men, farmers, salesmen, 


mechanics— for readers who have no time to read a 
roomful of books to gain a clear perspective of the world’s 
thought and achievement. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


, 


on a Bookshelf” 


bs 
—_— 


7 “The World’s Civilization 


| That is a sweeping statement—‘‘the world’s civil- 
ition on a bookshelf’’—to be used in describing a 
> of books. 

‘Ttis not ourown phrase. One of the readers of the 
“uvard Classics used it inwriting to us about the set. 
But sweeping as it is, it is true in the sense in 
‘tich he used it. . 

‘Every powerful idea that has ever moved the 
man mind is to be found in these volumes. 

Itis a collection of books that has no parallel in 
» history of literature, because it is the product of 
to present, in the limits of a single bookshelf, 
veries of volumes which would show the complete 
(velopment of the human intellect. 

Ttis not merely a collection of great books, printed 


blishers of Good Books 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


416 West 13th St., New York 


Every part of the library bears a relation to every 
other part. 


Every book, play, poem or article in the set zs com- 
plete in itself. \t contains no unsatisfactory, chopped- 
up extracts. 


You may read here, in one volume, Darwin’s epoch- 
making theory of evolution, told in his own words. 
Then, here are the finest examples of the Greek come- 
dies, full of the genuine humor of a people dead two 
thousand years, Next, the Arabian Nights, that eternal 
collection of never-old tales—and there are the subtle 
ideas of Descartes, the father of logic—the essays of 
Montaigne —the best books of the Bible, the Koran, 
and the sayings of Confucius —Adam Smith’s famous 
‘« Wealth of Nations,’’ the foundation of the science 
of political economy —and there are Shakespeare, 


Goethe, Milton, Burns, the world’s great poets—the 
biographies of the intellectual leaders of the human 
race, and— 

The table of contents alone would fill several pages. 


The best way to learn all about the set is to write 
now for our 


64-Page Book (Sent Free) 


This book describes the Harvard Classics, and 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own official statement of the plan of 
the work. Itis a beautifully printed little book, and 
is well worth reading. 

The coupon printed as a part of this advertisement 
is for your convenience. Just fill it out and mail it to 
us, and we will send the 64-page book by the next mail. 


Ss. E. P. 6-15. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Please send to me by mail, free of charge, 
the 64-page book describing the Harvard 


ites ‘aha et oe PT Classics, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


Address 


Name— 
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Sold Wherever you 
See this Sign 
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Bitter Sweets 
Eighteen kinds of centers with bitter-sweet coating. _A coating that reveals subtle and delicate flavors found only in the 
best chocolates blended and worked with rare skill. Centers of sweet creams flavored with fruits, nuts, vanilla, cocoa, etc. 
A package worthy of a place beside the famous Fussy Package, Pink of Perfection, Sampler and the famous Super-Extra 


Assortment, Olde Style Bitter Sweets, in one-pound and two-pound boxes, are 80 cents a pound box at all Whitman 
Agencies. You know them by the Whitman sign. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate and Marshmallow Whip 


Booklets mailed upon request: “Instantaneous Ideas,"’ “A List of Good Things’” and “‘Mrs. Rorer’s Recipes.”” 
The latter tells of the many uses of Marshmallow Whip. 


What of Your Future? 


Have you a good chance of advancement in. 
your present employment ? 


Several more traveling representatives are needed to 
appoint agents-under-contract to sell The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal. We _ 
employ some roadmen, on a salary, bonus and expense 
basis, to do special promotive work in cities of. 10,000 
inhabitants and over; others, on a liberal commission 
basis, to appoint agents-under-contract to sell in small 
towns and villages. Of the commissioned representa- 
tives, some devote their entire time to our work, others 


only their spare time. 


Our salaried roadmen are recruited from the full-time 
workers that make good on a commission basis. Our 
Branch Office Sales Managers, Home Office District 
Managers and Sales Correspondents are obtained by 
promotions from our staff of salaried roadmen. 


On a commission basis we want more men to appoint 
agents to sell our publications. “The commissions are 
50% and 75% to new men. Exclusive territory as 
soonas you qualify for it. Good chance of advancement 
to staff of salaried roadmen. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Roadmen’s Section 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“ (XONFIDENCE has returned. It is in 

the air. In most directions business 
goes forward more normally and more 
profitably. These are the foundations of 
the present stock market. These are the 
conditions the market two months ago 
started to discount,” says one who takes 
many people into his confidence each week. 
Another man, who has been designated as 
“fone of the most successful traders in New 
York,’’ writes to this effect: 

“‘T have been able to buy and sell stocks 
at a profit for many years, accepting small 
losses and not very large profits; but, on 
the whole, coming out ahead. Lately, how- 
ever, for the first time in my life, this 
market has beaten me and I take off my hat 
to whoever is behind it. It looks to me as 
though the entire stock market were in 
some individual hand. I defy any trader 
to make a dollar out of it. The public was 
long ago killed or driven out of the stock 
market. Now, we traders are being cruci- 
fied. If things go along this way how can 
there be any stock market? I never saw 
conditions so utterly at variance with the 
stock market—Big Business, corporation 
interests and the tariff all in the maélstrom 
of politics; and no one can give a guess as 
to which party or policy, or which candi- 
date, will prevail, or who will be the nomi- 
nee of either party. Up go wages ten per 
cent. Up goes the price of coal. Still 
further climbs the cost of living and up go 
stocks. Demonstrate that Steel common 
is not earning its living, and up it goes 
from the sixties into the seventies. Crops 
are a month late and there is no basis for 
an intelligent prediction concerning them. 
Raw materials, labor and cost of living are 
going up faster than profits; in fact, profits 
are being menaced on every side—but, to 
look at the stockboard, you would think 
that capital was getting hilarious. The situ- 
ation has beaten me and it beats me now.” 

The gentleman quoted is not the first and 
probably will not be the last to confess him- 
self nonplused by the course of stock specu- 
lation, the mission of which is to perform 
the unusual and seemingly inexplicable. 
Speculation is wont to be guided by an 
invisible hand, or—better—power, for there 
may be more than one hand or individual 
concerned in the manipulation of the stock 
market; and the concerted thought and 
action of several people is the productive 
agency in these marvelous demonstrations 
of strength of prices in this instance and 
weakness of prices in other instances. No 
one should ask another to subscribe to the 
first observation above quoted, that the 
share market has been discounting any- 
thing above described. The second quo- 
tation pictures the situation rather nearer 
to life; and that is the reason for making 
these quotations, and not because of what 
may be happening in the stock market. 


A Glance at Fundamentals 


Sometimes there have been occasions 
when the stock market seemed to have 
discounted events of a most favorable 
character, and to have done so because the 
backers of the speculative movement pos- 
sessed greater prescience than their fellows, 
and almost had it in their power to shape 
events in the business world in harmony 
with their conception of what they thought 
ought to happen; though at this time it is 
inconceivable that any man or set of men 
can foresee the business future. Cheerful 
sentiment becomes those who indulge it; 
but the complications of this day are so 
many and intricate that the wisest will 
admit—if they speak sincerely—that they 
are rather hopeful than sanguine. Wall 
Street spells it sanguine, but could spell it 
something else just as easily if the line of 
least resistanceran in the opposite direction. 

Interpretation of carefully prepared 
statistics for the third month of the year 
shows that ten subjects indicate a decline 
in business compared with last year—to 
wit: new buildings; failures; money in cir- 
culation; comptroller’s report of national 
banks; New York bank deposits; cash of 
New York banks; balance of gold—net 
exports; new security issues; political 
factors; and social conditions. Eight sub- 
jects suggest caution—to wit: commodity 
prices; imports; railroad earnings; surplus 
reserve of New York banks; exports of 
merchandise; crops and production; idle 
cars; and foreign money rates. Five sub- 
jects indicate that business continues active 
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compared with last year; these are: tota 
bank clearings, excluding New York; loan; 
of the New York banks; balance of inter. 
national trade; stock exchange transac 
tions; and gold production. One subjec: 
suggests but little compared with tes 
year—to wit: immigration in Februar 
Of course these things might be open to th 
interpretation given; and yet it bi 
claimed that conditions might change te 
in a manner to justify the assumption tha 
the improvement has been foreseen by thi 
shrewd traders in securities. When Wal 
Street mentions ‘‘confidence” it lik 
means optimism, or—better—credulity 
Let Wall Street be a law unto itself and no 
seek to mislead others, and it may well b 
left to play its game to the end of the pro 
gram; and it is a varied program that i 
plays. It is to be said in its behalf at thi, 
time that it does not, as sometimes, presen 
the ‘‘only blue spot in the country.” Onth 
contrary, there is no spot so “bright”— 
the term being used in the sense of cheer! 
activity, not so very different from 
activity seen in some other dire 
though without the cheer that accomp 
the success of moneymaking. 


Steel Earnings Compared 


They are saying, for example, that #] 
United States Steel Corporation is 
ating close to full capacity; but ne 
rises to observe that profits approxime 
the high percentage of the past. If he dil 
so he would be instantly confronted wit 
the official statement of operations for 
March, 1912, quarter, showing net ea 
ings of but $17,826,973 compared wi 
$23,519,203 for the quarter in 1911 an 
$37,616,876 for the quarter in 1910. 17 
was enough in this income to pay. the 
ferred dividend, leaving $61,647 with y 
to meet the common dividend require 
of $6,353,781. The dividend was che 
to a previous surplus of rising $133,000,00 
An iron-trade paper says the seller’s pos 
tion is stronger than at any previous 
this year. The iron and steel impo: 
March and the nine months then ende 
rather a pleasing story: imports of $2, 
647 compared with $2,951,710 last 
making for nine months $19,551,723 
pared with $26,249,869 last year—th 
to say, imports have been materia 
than last year. Now turn to expo 
observe that $24,474,799 for the m 
is set against $22,591,991 last year, 
total for the nine months being $188,517 
3860 compared with $164,881,592 for li 
months the previous year—that is to sa 
there was a good gain in exports compart 
with a decrease in imports. 

It is of very considerable interest to r 
late that the unfilled tonnage of the Uniti 
States Steel Corporation at the close 
April, 1912, was no less than 5,664,885, i 
increase of 360,044 tons for the month a 
the largest amount since December 3 
1909. The trouble is that profits we: 
rarely, if ever, so small. : z= 

Passing notice should be given to t} 
exports of copper for March, 1912—6( 
400,000 pounds against 56,900,000; ai 
for nine months ended with March, 
900,000 pounds against 587,500,000 pounc 
They profess to be feeling so good in t} 
copper trade that gossip mentions a 
pose or rumored purpose to drop summary 
the price of ingots to fifteen cents, lest t 
higher price divert an amount of busing 
in this to other metals, to the detriment 
the copper industry. One hears remark 
this sort from time to time, but questio: 
their sincerity, logical though the argume 
sounds. It would have been as easy 2: 
wiser to limit the advance in copper to | 
teen cents in the first instance, but son 
how men are rarely built in a way to lin 
profits when in sight; and if it happe 
that the men are operating with an ay} 


overlook the best good of the industry 
least temporarily; and it is not to be sv 
posed the stock-market deal has been co> 
pleted and that a reaction in prices woul — 
be promoted by summary treatment of 2 - 
price of copper—is it? The statement 

the Copper Producers’ Association 7 
April showed a decrease of 229,957 pours — 
in production compared with March, w2 
domestic deliveries increased 2,026,2) 
pounds and exports reduced 5,527,2) | 
pounds; leaving the stock on hand 65,06- 
029 pounds, an increase of 2,698,472 poun 2 
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The United States Geologie Survey has 
sued figures of copper production in the 
Inited States in 1911 and shows the largest 
mount on record—1,097,232,749 pounds 
ompared with 1,080,159,509 pounds for 
910, the increase being about 1.5 per cent. 
nunofficial estimate of the copper product 
f the leading mines of the world for the 
rst quarter of 1912 is 310,055,188 pounds 
gainst 263,126,674 pounds in 1911, an 
verease of 46,928,514 pounds. 

As an example of improved conditions 
at could be still further improved the 
ullman Company is to be cited, for it is 
xid that the great carworks at Pullman 
re operating at seventy-five per cent of 
ypacity compared with less than fifty per 
snt at the close of June last. The em- 
loyees upon the payroll number 9000 
pent a minimum of 6000 and a maximum 
* 14,000. With business as it has been, 
1e company is said to hope to earn more 
jan ten per cent on the capital stock this 
seal year. The passenger-car department 
booked ahead to August, and has a 
ipacity of one hundred passenger cars a 
jonth. The new steel freight-car depart- 
ent is producing thirty cars a day, and the 
apacity will be increased to forty_and 
ty cars a day if business warrants. With 

ers in hand and present capacity, there 
business in sight to last until September. 
he Pullman Company has, of course, two 
vanches to its business—transportation 
ywell as manufacture; and as long as the 
‘aveling public craves luxuries on the rail 
is company will be expected to profit by 
ie operation of its palace, dining and other 
rs upon the passenger railroads of the 
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The Cement Industry 


14 
‘The United States has probably become 
jeleading manufacturer of cement among 
ie countries. In 1890 the output was 
t 8,000,000 barrels. Ten years later 
as 17,000,000 barrels; while in yet 
her ten years, or in 1910, the output 
bout 78,000,000 barrels against about 
0,000 barrels by Germany and less 
jan 20,000,000 barrels by England. The 
of the United States output, accord- 
o the Bureau of Statistics, was about 
0,000 in 1890, $18,000,000 in 1900 and 
out $69,000,000 in 1910. Exports of 
ment have grown from 76,055 barrels of 
0 pounds in 1900, valued at $163,162, to 
971,474 barrels in 1911, valued at $4,349,- 
; while the figures for the nine months 
g with March indicate that the total 
t the fiscal year 1912 will considerably 
ed in both quantity and value that of 


On the import side, the decline has 
n as rapid and striking as the increase 
‘i the export side. The quantity of ce- 
jent imported in 1907 was 1,123,763,604 
junds, but by 1911 had fallen to 93,297,- 
9 pounds; and in the fiscal year 1912 
‘seems likely to fall below 50,000,000 
‘unds, or less than one-twentieth of the 
iports of 1907. 
|Pennsylvania is by far the largest producer 
cement, about one-third of the 78,000,000 
wrels produced in 1910 being the product 
that state; the states following next in 
der of production are Indiana, Kansas, 
is, Missouri, New Jersey, Michigan 
‘id New York. The cement industry, 
| Said to the census of 1310, showed: 
mber of establishments, 135; capital 
vested, $187,398,000; number of wage- 
‘hers, 26,775; wages paid, $15,320,000; 
ie materials, $29,344,000; value of 
ducts, $63,205,000; value added by 
anufacture—value of products less cost 
materials—$33,861,000. 
Though the commercial failures of the 
‘untry, as reported by Bradstreet, for 


mal year. 
e $15,073,400 is materially less than the 
\aount for March, $17,911,667, and the 
onth of usually large failures—to wit, 


liabilities of April failures were larger 

s year in 1908, 1909 and 1910 only. 
with April, 1906, the culmina- 
Mf the prosperous period, liabilities of 
‘concerns this year were nearly twice 
ge. The total then was $7,896,214, 
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exceeding by a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars liabilities for the month in 1902 and 

The continuance of an unusual 
number of failures, with moderate liabili- 
ties, is characteristic of the trend noted for 
some time—suggesting that the small 
business man is having rather a hard time. 

Of indirect interest to the people of this 
country is the fact that the London Econo- 
mist’s index number of commodity prices 
at the close of April registered a decline 
of ninety-eight points, of which ninety-six 
were the result of the passing of the coal- 
miners’ strike. Groceries declined fourteen 
and a half points, while meats advanced 
seven points, textiles three points and mis- 
cellaneous heavy goods two and a half 
points, the index number on April thirtieth 
being 2693, against 2791 on March thirty- 
first, 2581 at the close of 1911, and 2554 a 
year ago. If the influence of the coal strike 
were to be eliminated, comparison might 
be with the 2667 at the end of February, 
indicating a rising tendency in prices. The 
index number of commodity prices in the 
United States on May first was $9.2746, as 
set down by Bradstreet, and was a record 
number, being four-tenths of one per cent 
above the previous record—that of Janu- 
ary 1, 1910. The cost of living, in other 
words, continues to rise. 

The money market is minor among the 
factors affecting business at present. True, 
there was some show of firmness in the call- 
loan market of the country prior to the 
closing of the New York City $65,000,000 
loan subscription; but there is plenty of 
money at the great loaning centers— 
enough to finance a materially larger trade 
than is in progress. It is not fancied that 
the speculative markets will average so 
large loan wants as they showed the first 
quarter of the year; and with money due 
to be easier abroad—note the reduction in 
the Bank of England discount rate from 
three and a half to three per cent—and an 
amount of funds there still to the credit of 
the States, there is small occasion to weigh 
the monetary consideration heavily in at- 
tempting to foresee what may occur in the 
loan market. Of larger consequence is the 
political factor; and this is bound to chal- 
lenge attention and probably to lead to 
hesitation—until midsummer at least. 


Politics and Crops 


The campaign for highest honors in the 
gift of the people, or subject to the capture 
of the candidates, has brought a number of 
surprises, and not unlikely there are still 
others in store. Surprise means uncer- 
tainty and uncertainty spells hesitation. 
Labor problems are continually coming to 
the front and the probabilities in that di- 
rection are nothing like exhausted. Strikes 
settle nothing—unless it may be that there 
shall be others. When one class of em- 
ployees gains an advance in wages it is to 
be expected that the claim of all other 
classes will be listened to; and, so long as 
there is no broad adjustment of the rela- 
tions of wages to the cost of goods and the 
cost of living, inharmony and dissatisfac- 
tion are bound to be entailed by the present 
to the future. It is rather a marvel how 
business men are able to conduct business 
as successfully as they do under present 
methods and conflicts and confusion of 
interests. 

Moreover, there is the major item of the 
crops. Business is largely affected accord- 
ing as Nature may smile or frown and as 
men may farm wisely or without under- 
standing. That the 1912 harvest will be 
far from perfect is a foregone conclusion 
from the May report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture touching acre- 
age and condition of winter wheat and 
rye, condition of meadows and pastures, 
and the stock of hay remaining in barns; 
also the extreme backwardness of spring 
plowing and planting. The season has been 
from a few weeks to a month late, more 
or less; likewise very cold and wet. The 
moisture may serve well if there is sunshine 
to balance; and if it comes seasonably the 
possibilities favor a fair crop of many 
things, though the probabilities are the 
other way in the case of a majority of the 
leading crops—especially of winter wheat 
and cotton. The crop factor is in any case 
adverse in its bearing upon general business 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
present hour; and it will be watched with 
living interest as the season grows older— 
if, perchance, there may be such a radical 
improvement in conditions as to provide 
a stimulant to industrial and commercial 
hope. 
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fortable during the extreme cold weather, we want to send Be 
you our illustrated book free. 

It explains all about the most important discovery ever made in con- 

It tells how thousands of persons in 

all parts of the United States, Canada and foreign countries have found 

It will solve your heating problems. 


. [ YOU had difficulty last Winter keeping your home com- 


nection with hot water heating. 


satisfactory heating service. 
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is installed at lowest cost, very econom- 
ical in operation, of sightly appearance. 
It delivers heat to radiators quickly and 
provides a maximum range of water 
temperature from 85 to 240 degrees. 

It can be used in any new or old build- 
ing. It saves cutting floors, weakening 
joists, avoids ceiling stains and large, un- 
sightly pipes to mar the beauty of your 
home. It prevents water from boiling in 
the heater and eliminates all danger of 
pipes freezing. It is the latest and most 
scientific way of making every ounce of 
coal-deliver its full quota of heat. 

With a Honeywell System of Hot Wa- 
ter Heating in your home you can be 
sure you and your family will be com- 
fortable even in the coldest winter weather. 
You pay no attention to dampers or 
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Keiser Barathe 
Cravats 


A National Standard 


The popular shape 
Bat Wing for Summer 


All silk in over 60 plain colors. 


No interlinings in neckbands — slip 
easily through fold collars, 


Genuine Bat Wings 50c 
Keiser Cravats Also ; 
bear this ‘ 

octagon 4-in-hands $1.00, 50c 
trademark 


FOR SALE BY MOST FINE 
FURNISHERS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY 


The Keiser Barathea used for Bat 
Wing ties is woven especially for 
Bat Wing purposes, being pliable, 
— strong and tightly bound. 
JAMES R. KEISER, Inc., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers only 


3s TENNESSEE, 


Summer 
Camp 


on request. 


if desired. 
MAT 


Will YOUR 
~. Home Be 
"| Comfortable 
~ Next 
Winter? 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
124 Main Street, Wabash, Indiana 
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The 


ONEYWELL SYSTEM 
OF HOT WATER HEATING 


drafts. A degree higher or lower that 
might pass unnoticed by you is instantly 
detected and the drafts regulated ac- 
cordingly. No matter how quickly the 
weather changes, your home is automat- 
ically kept at the degree of heat you 
desire. If you enjoy sleeping in a cool 
room the dampers will be regulated in 
the morning with no attention on your 
part, and the house comfortably warmed 
by the time you are ready to dress. The 
same plan can be followed if you leave 
the house for a time. These and many 
other advantages of this modern heating j 
system are fully and clearly explained : 
in our free book. Write for it today — i 
before you consider closing your plans 
for heating the home next season. Ad- 
dress 
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A successful military school with enrollments from nearly every 
Thoroughly prepares for college, Government academies or bu 
fulclimate in U.S. Individual instruction. Magnificent buildin 
modern equipment. 45-acre campus. Large athletic field. Gymnasium, bowling alleys. Mountain 

camps, practice marches, cavalry trips. 
Ideal place for boys to spend a delightful summer. 
the Appalachian Mountains. 6 
i i All Summer _ sports. 
OR CHAS. N. HULVEY, Commandant, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


ORE men should wear 

Knitted Coats and men 
should wear Knitted Coats sore. 
You compliment your taste and 
supplement your personality in 


S(arinette, 


Gbe Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
or Men. Women and Children 


Pure worsted—full-fashioned— knitted 
to shape—hand-finished—everlastingly 
shape-keeping— supremely ‘‘smart.”’ 


Retails for $3 to $15. Silk Coats, 
$15 to $75. For a postcard we’ll 
send you the name of a dealer near 
you and our fascinating booklet ‘‘ S.” 


Narinette Knitting Mills 


Tlarinette, Wisconsin, 
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Colonel U.S. Army in charge. 
. Situated in the most health- 
pecially designed, with extensive 


Terms $350, tuition and board. Catalog 
In the heart of 
.faculty. Special tutoring 


Supervision of T. M. 
For particulars, write 


Terms reasonable. 


Cigar 
leaves you with the im- 
mediate desire for another, 
Men who smoke all heavy, 
rich cigars can’t repeat. 
The head, the heart, the 
stomach, the nerves can’t 
stand the overdose. 
Havana and domestic 
rightly blended make the 
right cigar. 


back" Purna 


MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM, New York, 
Since 1857 


At Our Risk 


Try Come-Packt Furniture and 
satisfy yourself that it is double 
value—honest all through—a joy and 
an economy. 
This Handsome Mission Li- 
brary Table, Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, has 44 in. x 28 in. 
top. Choice of eight finishes. 
Write for our — 
catalog. It sh< 
sever, adr 
more beauties. 
‘\ Come-Packt fe 
\, FurnitureCo. © 


614Fern- || 
woodAve, © 
Toledo, © 


No Money 


5 DAYS TRIALin your own 
-EEEEE| home, then 10 CENTS-A- 
ricaeieniasee, DAY payable monthly. 
—— Many of our customers 

Co Gah pronouncethe EMERSON 
the best typewriter made, 

wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch. 
7, for any typewriter made, until 
Don’t Pay Even $20 after we send you an EMERSON 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight service, with- 
out paying us onecent. We will mail you names of people 
in your own town or state who have recently earned 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may exchange your old 
typewriter, or have a sample, or MAKE BIG MONEY 
representing us. Liberal reward for your spare time. 
Reference— McHenry County, State Bank, W stock. 


For all our offers, on a postal card or in a letter to 
us, say: “Mail me your offers.» 


and laundry bills. 
Ali dealers. Style Book Free. 
The Arlington Company 
725 Broadway, New York << 
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With Your Order | 
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IMBERLINE in the high mountains 
of the West wakes up the most indif- 
ferent visitor. ‘The uppermost limit of 
tree-growth shows Nature in strange, pic- 
turesque forms and is so graphic and im- 
pressive that all classes of visitors pause to 
look in silent wonder. This is the forest 
frontier. 
It appears as old as the hills and as fixed 


| and unchanging as they; but, like every 


/ 
} 


| 
| 


frontier, that of the forest is aggressive, is 
ever struggling to advance. Today this 
bold and definite line is the forest’s farthest 


| north, its farthest reach up the heights; it 
| simply marks where the forest is and not 


where it was or where it is striving to be. 
This is the line of battle between the 
woods and the weather. The elements are 


| insistent with “thus far and no farther’; 


The Safe 


but the trees do not heed and the relent- 
less elements defy them in a never-ending 
battle along the timberline. 

Every tree in this battered edge of forest 
fringe is dwarfed or deformed. The trees 
are suppressed by cold, crushed with snow 
and distorted by prolonged and terrific 
winds. Many stretches appear like growths 


| of coarse bushes and uncouth vines. These 


trees maintain a perpetual battle, and the 
foremost ranks, for the most part, consist of 
trees crippled, bent, pygmy, hunchbacked 
and stocky; all these are crowded and 
entangled—united on the battlefield. They 
are the determined ones—no weaklings, no 
cowards. The lot of all is hard, and each 
tree lives an aggressive and hardy life. 
Only one company of the many I have 
conducted to timberline failed to feel the 
significance of the scene. Strangers in the 
mountains are only occasionally roused. 
They need explanation in order to compre- 
hend or appreciate the larger scenes. They 
do have periodic outbursts in adjectives, 
and now and then some one strikes the 
keynote in a plain, matter-of-fact remark: 
“T’m hungry!” At timberline the monu- 
mental scene at once has the attention, 


| however, and no explanation is needed. 


> ©6cultured collegians. 


Here is a great and grizzled pioneer in his 
own wilderness. Timberline tells the stir- 
ring story of frontier experience with a 
forest of descriptive, powerful statues, and 
in bold, battered and far-extending figures 
in relief. 

It was a company of young people just 


| from college, who failed to comprehend the 
eloquent pioneer spirit of this place. How- 


ever, it did startle them; but immediately 


| they commenced to talk glibly and cynically 


of these faithful trees, with the following 
opinions: ‘‘A Doré garden!” “‘Ill-shapen 
fiends!’’ “‘How foolish to live here!” and 


> 


“Criminal classes! 
The Child Who Understood 


One autumn day I took Harriet, a little 


| girl from the South, up to see these trees. 


She was only eight years old, but she 
showed more appreciation and sympathy 
for these frontier ones than did all the 
Snow fell on the 


| heights the day preceding our visit, and in 


places this snow was wind-drifted among 


| the trees. On our arrival Harriet looked 


quietly about and then without a word 
walked to a number of small trees in a 
shallow snowdrift. By these she stood for 
some time in silence, evidently thinking; 
at last she spoke, to pay the trees at timber- 
line as simple and as worthy a tribute as I 
have ever heard them receive: ‘What 
brave little trees to stay up here where 
they have to stand all the time with their 
feet in the snow!” 

I wish that every one might visit the 
timberline. In places this shattered forest 
appears like a broken line of raging battle; 
thinned, straggling ranks are in determined 
charge and fierce assault against almost 
impregnable and often triumphant heights. 
The powerful impressions given by this 
weird place lead many visitors to return to 
make its acquaintance. With this formed 


| the visitor goes away more deeply im- 
| pressed; for timberline is not only novel 


and strange, but it is touched with pathos 
and poetry and has a life story that is 
heroic. As a place to see or in which to 


_ commune with Nature, timberline remains 
| one of the most primeval and interesting 


of the earth’s scenes—one of the most 
thought-compelling on the globe. 

Many a campfire I have had along the 
timberline. In all kinds of weather and 
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By Enos fl. Mills 


during every month of the year it has been 
eagerly followed and I have explored it for 
hundreds of miles. Though I have seen it 
in a number of states, most of my experi- 
ences with it have been on the eastern slope 
of the Continental Divide in Colorado. 

From a commanding promontory the 
forest edge appears like a great shoreline 
as it sweeps away for miles along the steep 
and uneven sides of the mountains. For 
the most part it follows the contour; here 
it goes far out round a peninsulalike head- 
land, then sweeps away to fold back into 
cove or cafion to form a forested bay. 
In Colorado and California this forestline 
marks the mountains at an altitude of 
between eleven and twelve thousand feet. 
Downward from this line a heavy robe of 
dark forest drapes the mountains; above 
it the treeless heights rise cool and appar- 
ently barren, with old and eroded snow- 
drifts amid their silent moorlands and 
rocky terraces. 


An Eight: Foot Forest 


The forest is incessantly aggressive and 
eternally vigilant to hold its territory and 
to advance. Winds are its most terrible 
and effective foe; these give it that weird 
and picturesque front. Occasionally they 
rage for days without cessation, blowing 
constantly from the same quarter and at 
times with the rending and crushing veloc- 
ity of more than one hundred miles an hour. 
This terrific wind frequently flays the trees 
with cutting blasts of sand. At times it 
rolls down the steeps with the crushing, 
flattening force of a tidal wave. Many 
places have the appearance of having been 
gone over by a terrible harrow or an enor- 
mous roller. In localities all trees, except 
the few protected by rocky ledges or closely 
braced by their fellows, are crippled or 
overthrown. 

At most timberlines these high winds 
always blow from one direction. On the 
eastern slope of the Colorado divide they 
are westerly—down the mountain. Many 
of these trees possess a long vertical 
fringe of limbs to leeward, being limbless 
and barkless to stormward. They are 
scattered trees, each of which is an im- 
pressive statue of a windstorm. Perma- 
nently their limbs stream leeward, together 
with fixed bend and distortions as though 
changed to metal in the height of a storm. 

Whenever a tree dies and remains stand- 
ing the sand-blasts speedily erode and carve 
its unevenly resistant wood into a totem 
pole which carries many strange embossed 
pictographs. In time these trees are en- 
tirely worn away by the violence of the 
wind and the gnawings of the sand-toothed 
gales. 

Novel effects are here and there seen in 
long hedges of wind-trimmed trees. These 
precisely parallel the wind current and 
have grown to leeward from the shelter 
of a boulder. Apparently an adventurous 
tree-seed makes a successful stand behind 
the boulder; then its seed or those of other 
trees proceed to form a crowding line to 
the leeward in the shelter thus afforded. 
Some of these hedges are a few hundred 
feet in length. 

At the front the sand-blasts trim this 
hedge so that it is the height and width of 
the -boulder. Though there is a slight, 
gradual increase in height from the front 
toward the rear, the wind trims off adven- 
turous twigs on the sidelines and keeps the 
width almost uniform throughout. 

Few trees in this forest-front rise to a 
height greater than twelve feet. The 
average height is about eight feet. How- 
ever, the length of some of the prostrate 
ones is about normal. Wind and other 
hard conditions give a few trees the un- 
couth shapes of prehistoric animals. I 
measured a vinelike ichthyosaurus that 
was sixty-seven feet long. It was crawling 
to leeward, flat upon the earth. Close to 
the roots its body was thirty-eight inches 
in diameter. One cone-shaped spruce had 
a base diameter of four feet and came 
to a point a few inches less than four 
feet.above the earth. Here and there a 
tough, tall tree manages to stand erect. 
The high wind trims off all limbs that do 
not point leeward. Some appear as though 
molded and pressed into shape. A profile 
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” ee 
of others, with long, streaming- aan 


limbs, gives a hopeful view, for they pre 
sent an unconquerable and conscious ap 
pearance like tattered pennants or. torn 
triumphant battle-flags of the victoriou 
forest! = 
During the wildest of winds I have a fey 
times deliberately spent a day or a nigh 
in the most exposed places, protected in ai 
elkskin sleeping-bag. Wildly, gra ; 
surging gusts boomed, rip oare 
exploded as they struck or swept on. ” 
experience was somewhat like lying j 
diver’s dress on a beach during a sto: 
At times I was struck almost breathless 
an airy breaker, or tumbled and kicl 
indifferently about by the unbelieyab]. 
violence of the wind. At other times I wa 
dashed with sand and vigorously Pelte: 
with sticks and gravel. ; 
This was in the open; I took no risks 
being tossed against trees or rocks, — 
times, however, I lay securely z 
and shielded beneath matted tree-gr 
where I safely heard the tempestuc 
booms and the wildest of rocketlike swis 
of the impassioned and invisible oe 
air. The general sound effect was : 
longed roar, with an interplay of rip 
and tumultuous -cheerings. The 
explosions and silences; there we 
of Niagara. Uproars commonly we 
lowed by silences; and during these ¢ 
roarings the fearful impingement of 
advancing gale could be heard as anu 
breaker broke down on me from the he 
The most marked effect of cold and 
is the extreme shortness of growi 
which they allow the trees. M 
trees are broken off by snow, while o 
are prostrated. Though a weighty load fc 
months, the snows afford the trees r 
protection both from the wrecking vio 
of the winds and their devitalizi 
I know of a few instances of 1 
snows piling so deeply that the eo 
trees were not uncovered by the w 
of the following summer. e€ 
pended in this enforced hibernating 
lost a summer’s fun and failed to em 
themselves in the thin and telltale ye 
of annual growth. re 


The Old Guard of the Mount 


Snow and wind combined produces 
of closely matted growth that n 
rises more than three feet above the 
This is kept well groomed by the gale 
sand which closely trims it into an 
mous bristle-brush by repea 
the persistent twigs. In places 
will support a pedestrian, but com 
the surface is too weak for this; ani 
John Muir says, to get through, ov 
under—across—growths of this kind, 01 
loses all his temper and most of his clothin: 

Timberline is largely determined by 
matic limitations, by temperature 
moisture. In the Rocky Mountains t) 
dry winds are most deadly—not the hig — 
winds. During droughty winters these d 
winds absorb the vital juices of h ; 
of timberline trees whose withered standir 
skeletons frequently testify to widespre: 
depredations of this dry blight. E | 

Though millions of trees die at timbe 
line, none surrender. Prostrated 
frequently cling tenaciously to life ar 
struggle on for centuries. Tree monai 
from the tropics or some favored elir 
at timberline might remark: “In this wir 
and universal sphere there are pageals 
more woeful than the scenes wh ¥ 
play.” Tree communities are much li: 
human ones; they lock arms in unity u 
the field of action. They show, too, t 
stamp and crippling force of excess 
severe environment. Every timberline & 
is undersized or ill-shapen. Many are 
ful. With only scraps and tatters of fo 
they stand shivering, often with their 
bones showing through the torn 
body or limbs. I have often | 
know the whole story of the big trees 
California. Not so of the trees at 
timberline. Though these have lost | 
nobility of form, they still have the ne : 
of purpose—the perpetuation of the race 
the maintenance and extension , 
timberline! ‘ ij 

A permanent advance, too, is made fro — 
time to time. Here and there is a grove” 
a permanent settlement—ahead of a+ 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
2.0. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world- 
ouring car around the world—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding 
wars, Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, windshield, gas 


: amps, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster, — 2 
 W@-inch wheelbase, $350. Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 
‘g enero. 106-inc 
j Roadster, $900 
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One thought dominates this 
organization and impresses 
itself upon every operation 
that enters into the con- 
struction of the car. 
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To build for the future, and 
not for the sales of the 
moment—to build so scru- 
pulously, so soundly and 
so well, that the lapse of 
years will find in the Hup- 
mobile owner a deep and 
abiding sense of service ren- 
dered and value received. 


ay his man’s duty is to ream out the main bear- 
y 


ings of the motor. 


The three bearings are reamed out at the same 
_ time; perfect alignment being thus assured 
by the very first operation to which they are 


~ 


~ submitted after having been cast. 


From this operation, the crank case passes on 
to the skilled workers who scrape the bear- 
ings to a minute degree of exactness and 

___ marvelous smoothness, fitting the crank- 
shaft with such nicety that any possibility of 
| undue or uneven wear is precluded. 

4 
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Please note the extra-generous width of the two 
end bearings; and the third or center bear- 
> . 

~ ing for the crankshaft—a decidedly unusual 
_ feature, in a motor cast en bloc, unless the 
~ car costs about $2,500. 


The careful workmanship told of here is typical of 


~ every operation in the great Hupmobile plant. 


We believe the Hupmobile 
to be, in its class, the best 
car in the world. 


The three crankshaft bearings, instead of the two usu- 
_ally provided in a medium priced car, are indicative 
of the high quality and the exceptional value that 


\N 
stamp the Hupmobile an unusual car. 
Beneath the crank case in the picture is shown the 
crankshaft, with connecting rods in place; and on 
the floor is shown the three-bearing camshaft. 

SS 


Hupp Motor Car Company 


1229 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
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(Concluded from Page 62) A lady and a gentleman, each of scientifi 
above the main ranks. In advance of these, pretensions, went with me to timberline 
too, are a few lone trees—heroes scouting The lady, after a glance at a grove of stand. 
in the lead. In moist, sheltered places are ing, recently fire-killed trees, remarked 
seedlings and promising young trees grow- ‘“‘Poor things—the altitude killed them!’ 
ing up in front of the battle-scarred old The gentleman, evidently not to be out 
guard. Advances on dry, wind-swept ridges done, asked in all seriousness as he poker 
are more difficult and much less frequent; at a dead and grotesquely shaped cluste 
on a few dry ridges these trees have met of trees: “Did these grow this way befor 
with a repulse and in a few places havelost they died?” 

a little territory, but slowly the timberline By the sunny and sheltered side of ; 
is advancing into the heights. boulder I one day found a tiny seed-beare 

It would be natural for these trees and at an altitude of eleven thousand eigh 
their environment to evolve more hardiness hundred feet. How splendidly unconscioy; 
than the present ones have. This would it was of its size and its utterly wild sur 
mean trees better fitted to contend with roundings! This brave pine bore a dainty 
and more likely to triumph over the harsh _ cone, yet a drinking glass would have com 
conditions. Evolutionary development is pletely housed both the tree and its fruit 
the triumphing factor at the timberline. Many kinds of life are found at timber 

The highest timberline in the world line. One April I put on snowshoes an 
probably is on the Andes under the equator; went up to watch the trees emerge fron 
there it is at an altitude of thirteen thou- their months-old covering of snow. Whil 
sand feet. In Switzerland, along the steep watching upon a matted, snow-covere 
and snowy Alps, it is sixty-four hundred; thicket, there was a swelling beneath th 

2 Sf v on Mount Washington, a trifle lower. In snow. “Plainly this is not a tree pullin 

IS iS e aln rl1ve the mountains of Colorado and California itself free!’’ I thought—and stood still i: 

it is of approximately equal altitude, be- astonishment. A moment later a bea 
tween eleven and twelve thousand feet. burst up through the snow within a fey 


Advancing northward from California yards of me and paused, blinking in th 
5H.P 7H.P along the timberline, one enters regions of glare of light. No plan for impetuo 
bist a heavy snowfall as well as of restricting action possessed me, so I froze. Presently 


latitude. Combined, these speedily lower the bear scented me and turned for a look 
the altitude of timberline, and on Mount After winking a few times as though hal 
Rainier it is below eight thousand feet. blinded, he galloped off easily over th. 
There is a noticeable dwarfing of the forest compacted snow. The black bear an( 


The most flexible chain driven twin motorcycle made. Speed 


six to sixty miles per hour. The result of actual road tests. as one approaches the Land of the Mid- the grizzly occasionally hibernate beneat! 
Improved disc clutch operated by positive lever, giving absolute control. Reg- night Sun, and in its more northerlyreaches _ these low, matted tree-growths. 4 
ne OO BREA A Ae ECEATL: Ab sor}, beh h is the Land of Little Sticks. Just within = 
ularly equipped with the celebrated Y - oc sorber, whicn 1s mechan- the Arctic Circle it frays out at its Farthest Bird Life at Timberline _ 
ically perfect — everlasting —a positive necessity for real comfort. North. The Arctic Ocean’s icy waves :. 
3) se: : a : . break on treeless shores. The mountain lion may prowl here dur 
29x 2% in. tiresp——10 per cent. oversize, Erving perfect tire service. Long Everywhere at timberline the tempera- ing any month. Deer frequent the > 4 
wheel base and low, comfortable saddle position. ture is low, and on Long’s Peak the daily during summer. Mountain sheep ofte: 
The Yale has proved its reliability by winning the great Endurance Contests of enblag ty two Riad thee below the freezing o pave beneath the Surry gro 
the past eight years, and it has held the World’s Endurance Record since point. Ah Mimven ine show Tay ee er 
’ day of the year and wintry conditions audacious pine squirrel comes to claim 
July, 1909. SRE DOE He — to ten months. very forest edge and to say co tresp - 
: e hardy trees which maintain this line from a point of safety; and here, too, liye 
The Yale you buy has every record making feature. have adjusted themselves to the extremely the cheery chipmunk. 1 
Orders shipped same day received. Write for agency proposition. short growing season, and now and then This is the nursery or summer residene 
tata and pee ee seeds. Ce many veian of birds. The ‘‘camp et 
° ° e trees that do heroic service on all the Roc ountain jay—is a resideni 
The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio timberlines are members of the pine,spruce, Here in spring the white-crowned sparro) 


fir, birch, willow and aspen families. At sings and sings. During early summer 
timberline on the Rocky Mountains there solitaire, the most eloquent songster I hav 
are three members each from the deciduous ever heard, comes up from his nest ji 
and the evergreens. These are the Engel- down the slope to pay a tribute of diy 
mann spruce, limber pine, Alpine fir, Arctic melody to the listening, time-worn tree 
willow, black birch and quaking aspen. In autumn the Clark crow appears an( 

A few of these trees live athousand years, with wild and half-weird calls of merrimen 
but half this time is a ripe old age for most devours the fat nuts from the cones of th 
timberline veterans. Theageof these trees limber pine. During this nutting Mr. Mas 
cannot be judged by their size, nor can it pie is present, with less business than é 
be judged by appearances; then, too, there any other time and apparently without 
may be centuries of difference in the ages plan for deviltry. Possibly he is attraete 
of two arm-in-arm trees of similar size. I and entertained by the boisterousness ( 
examined two spruces that were growing Mr. C. Crow. | 
within a few yards of each other in the Lovely wild-flower gardens occupy man 
shelter of a crag. One was fourteen feet of the openings in this bristling forest 
high, sixteen inches in diameter and had edge. In places acres are crowded s 
three hundred and thirty-seven annual closely with thrifty, brilliant bloom th: 
rings. The other was seven feet high, five one hesitates before trampling vie | 
inches in diameter and had lived four them. Here the columbine, paintbrus 


SOFT AS A GLOVE is what you'll say of the 
uppers in American Boy” Outing shoes. But 
try to tear Menz “Ease” Elk, and you'll say 
it’s the toughest shoe leather you ever saw. 
No wonder “American Boy” Outing shoes, 
honestly built on our Menz “Ease” flexible 
Chrome sole, are most satisfactory every- 
day summer shoes. Also made in the Menz 
Ease” for men. Name always on 
sole and yellow label. 


Menz “Ease” 


6to1l —$3.00 


“American Boy ” 


e e 1 to 5/4—$2.50 
Enjoy Your Porch Evenings |» +013%-$2.00 
When equipped with Vudor Shades and lighted, it | CATALOG“C” 


sow the ee boonies room in ee ngne 4 foe aeerbiee al hundred and ninety-two years! monument plant and scores of other brigl 
o receive guests, play games, smoke, eat or evensleep. | h nz : * 

It is the coolest spot anywhere, day or night, en- me ase” and blooms cheer the wild frontier. J 
tirely shut off from the gaze of inquisitive passersby. American Aged Dwarfs on the Heights Great days and strong nights I have ha 
not ee or in day, from light. Do not | Boy.” along the timberline. It was ever good 1 
confuse the flimsy ordinary bamboo shades with One autumn a grizzly T was following— be with these trees in the clear air, up clo: 


For 12 | to learn his bill-of-fare—tore up a number to the wide and silent sky. Adventure! 
P orch mat Mon Rvs | of dwarfed trees at timberline while digging appeared strangely while wrapped an 
and “American | out a woodchuck and some chipmunks. I enveloped in the shifting fog of low-driftir 

Boy” shoes ex- | carried home a number of the smaller trees clouds. In the twilight they were alway 


Shades 
oe me clusively, and given . : iel 
A. Ta Se MRA aE Pirere oh Aaa 0 A L oe A ieadeelatieation to) | 10F careful examination. One of these was groups and forms of friendly figures, whi) 


the same used by fishermen in their nets. Vudor Shades are made ON oe “i the making of an every- a black birch with a trunk nine-tenths of an by moonlight they were just a romant 
so well they last many years—while the imitations seldom last Yy, aed ; ase shes Feet would satisfy | inch in diameter, a height of fifteen inches camp of fraternal explorers. F 
a single season. Vudor Shades cost $2.50 up, according to width. in style, comfort and service. * Al igh us 
3 Yee : eat a n — -two. ne one night, I camped where pione 
Write for Our New Free Book, in handsome colors— WRITE FOR CATALOG *C”"" containing ene a limb scree twenty two h It had one it aif idl ke-sh P d 
describes and illuetrateav doris halicadandihemnisess sample of Menz ‘‘Ease"’ Elk. We probably have | thirty-four annual rings. Another was_ trees, rustling cliffs, wild lake-shore an 


dace the Bhar geet dt we Haven't we can intro: | truly a veteran pine, though his trunk was subdued, far-off waterfall formed a scer 
regular retail prices, delivery prepaid. but six-tenths of an inch in diameter, his as primeval as though man had not yi 
Menzies Shoe Co. Makers _ Detroit, Mich. | height twenty-three inches and his limb- appeared on earth. This night for a tin 
spread thirty-one. His age was sixty-seven a cave-man directed my imagination and 
years. A midget that I carried home in ran riot in primeval fields. After indulgir 
my vest pocket was two inches high, had these prehistoric visions and visitors, 
a limb-spread of more than four and was made a great campfire on the shore of tl 
twenty-eight years of age. lake close to the cliff, with a monument 
A limber pine I examined was full of pile of treetrunks and limbs. These sloy 
annual rings and experiences. A number grown woods were full of pitch and the fi 
of its rings did not measure one-hundredth was of such blazing proportions that 
of an inch in thickness. At the height of would have caused consternation anywhe 
four feet its trunk took on an acute angle in Europe. The leaping, eager flames thre 
7 and extended nine feet to leeward, then wavering lights across the lake on thesteep. 
; ‘ f ; rose vertically for three feet. Its top and rising heights beyond. These brought 
Jakes your dealer for Airyknit. It’s the coolest, lightest under- limbs merged into an entangled massabout alarm cry of the coyote, with many an a 
wear ever invented. An Airyknit Union suit of average size ee one foot thick, which spread out horizon- swer and echo, and the mocking laughti 
has over a million open air’ pores. It's diferent ita hetter— tally and measured eight feet across. It of the fox. Even these wild voices in tl 
that’s why we paid $50,000 for the Airyknit idea. Made in sep- ee was four hundred and nine years of age. primeval night were neither so suggestive 
arate and Union garments—for Men and Boys—50c and $1.00. It grew rapidly during its first thirty-eight strange nor so substantially eloquent 
Look for the Bodygard shield. Airyknit Booklet on request. years, then followed eighteen years during the storm-made and resolute tree-f 
Utica Knitting Co. Mill'85, Utica, N.¥. which it almost ceased growing. After this that rose, peered and vanished where 
——S=S=S===—=_= it grew evenly though slowly. firelight fell and changed. - 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Wealso make Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. They have 
re-enforced beds and special end cords which double their life. 
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_ This reproduction of William Harnden Foster's oil painting of the Oldsmobile 


in action is now reprinted at the request of many admirers. Imbued with 
the very spirit of ‘‘ Power—Silence—Speed—with Safety,’”’ so characteristic 
of the Oldsmobile, the picture achieved wide popularity when first published 
in 1910. More copies in colors and more reproductions in different forms 
have been circulated throughout the United States, Canada and other 
countries than any other automobile advertisement ever designed. We have 
received so many deserving calls for copies of this picture, that we fecl 
impelled to respond. 


S MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


The Most Famous Automobile Painting in the World 


Some exquisite, realistic reproductions of the original, showing every brush 
mark and mounted on stretcher like a painter’s canvas, ready for framing, 
have been made in limited quantity. Any club or association in good stand- 
ing—soeial, motoring, yachting or athletic—may obtain one copy gratis for the 
decoration of club rooms, by early application written on the club letterhead. 
There are a limited number of copies exactly the same, but in hanger form, 
for the offices or reception rooms of corporations. These pictures have no 
advertising on margin or back. They can scarcely be distinguished from the 
original on closest inspection. 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dealers in Every Section from Coast to Coast 


qi: is 


a wonder 


worker. The fine 


particles cut the grease, 
and the caked dirt, 
loosen and remove the 
hardest “burnt in” food 
crusts ina jiffy. It’s the 
quickest, easiest, and 
most sanitary cleanser— 
no chemicals of any. 


kind to harm the hands. 


Many other uses and 
fulldirections on large 
sifter-can 10 cents. 
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Announcing The Marmon Six 


The Proof of 
The Marmon Six 


This car has been years in the 
making. Its mechanism has been 
tested and proven superior in com- 
parison with the best and highest 
priced cars of Europe and America 
in the greatest contests mankind has 
ever known. 


On May 30th, 1910, the Marmon 
Six won the Wheeler-Schebler Cup, 
the costliest trophy ever offered for 
any contest, covering 200 miles in 
163 minutes, 26 seconds, at the rate 
of 72 miles per hour. 


On May 30th, 1911, the Marmon 
Six won the Five Hundred Mile 
International Sweepstakes race, in 
competition with 44 cars, the largest 
and most representative field ever 
entered in any race, breaking world’s 
records for 300, 400 and 500 miles, 
covering the five centuries in 402 
minutes, 8 seconds, averaging 74.61 
miles per hour. 


Long and rigid road tests and the 
winning of other races gave added 
proof of the correctness of design and 
construction of the Marmon Six. 


The utmost care in manufacture 
and conscientious inspection of every 
detail insures the uniform excellence 
that has always characterized the 
Marmon product. Literature that 
describes the new Marmon Six in 
detail will be sent you on request. 


The Marmon Six—4¥% in. Bore, 6 in. Stroke, 48-80 Horse Powei—{5000 Fully Equipped 


HE motoring public has a right to 
expect much from this institution. 


When, therefore, it became known that 
there was to be a Marmon Six, it was generally be- 
lieved that it would prove a car of surpassing value. 


This expectation we have earnestly endeavored to 
meet in the fullest degree. During the years that 
the Marmon Six has been under development and 
test—in the shop, in road service and in some of the 
world’s most important races—we believe we have 
overlooked nothing that would add to the quality 
and capability of the car or that would enhance the 
safety, the comfort, or the convenience of its user. 


So far as any test can be applied, it is a proven car. 
Our enthusiasm over its performance is unbounded 
and it has inspired the same feeling in everyone 
who has tried it. The car as a whole, with its many new 
features, has been brought to the place where we can say — 
‘Here is a car that will live up to the Marmon name.’’ 


The Marmon Six is offered to meet a demand for a Jarger 
and higher powered car to complete the Marmon line. 
The famous Marmon ‘‘Thirty-Two’’ remains in its field, 
having proven its utility as the ideal car of medium power, 
weight and capacity at a moderate price. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


(Established 1851) Indiana 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 


Indianapolis 


Specifications 
The Marmon Six 


Frame —Pressed Channel steel. { 

Motor — Water cooled, six cylinder, cast in pairs, 
T head, enclosed valves. New and distinctive three 
point support. Bore 4% inches, stroke 6 inches. 

Horsepower — 48-80, 

Oiling —Marmon system automatic force feed 
lubrication, delivering oil through hollow crank shaft 
directly into all bearings, also through hollow cam 
shaft to cam shaft bearings. This is but one of the 
features of design that make the Marmor Six the 
highest type of automobile development. 

Ignition — High tension magneto and battery, two 
spark dual system, 

Transmission — Selective type sliding gear com- 
pactly arranged in dust-proof, oil-tight case adjoin- 
ing differential housing and readily accessible through 
rear of axle. 

Clutch — Improved multiple disc, dry plate. 

Drive -- Bevel gear. Straight line shaft drive. 

Rear Axle — Semi-floating, unit with transmission, 
wheels on axle tubes driven by floating axle shafts 
bolted to outer end of wheel hubs. 

Front Axle — A new type, another exclusive feature 
of the Marmon Six. The vertical spindle is placed in 
the direct center line of the wheel. This construction 
makes the safest, surest and easiest steering mechan: 
ism ever devised. It permits this 145 inch wheelbase 
car to be turned in a 40 foot street. 

Brakes —Another entirely new and important 
feature of the Marmon Six is the original method of 
brake adjustment, far more effective and convenient 
of access than anything heretofore produced. Two 
expanding shoes, with combination metal and asbes- 
tos fabric facing, against pressed steel drums on eac 
rear wheel; 16 in. diameter; 4 in. face; 403 sq. in 
braking surface. 

Wheelbase — 145 inches, turns in 40 ft. street 
Tread 56% inches, clearance 9% inches. 

Wheels — Wood artillery with quick detachable 
demountable rims. ; 

Tires — Front, 36x 4%; rear 37 x 5; front and reat 
rims and tires interchangeable. sh 

Steering Gear —Left hand with center control 
Irreversible screw and nut construction with one 
adjustment. 

Carburetor — Automatic float feed with 
control. ; 

Gasoline Tank — Capacity 22-30 gallons. In 
on 7 passenger, under seat on other types. Pre 
from air pump on motor. , 

Springs — Front, semi-elliptic; rear, % elliptic. 

Radiator — Cellular, flexibly mounted. | 

Body — Convex curve type of Marmon perfected — 
cast aluminum with deep cushions. Two, four, (et 
and seven passenger models. 

Trimmings — Nickel plated. ’ 

Equipment —Cape top, new type wind shield) 
complete dynamo electric lighting system (com! 
nation dash and tail lights optional), electric 
speedometer with clock, shock absorbers front 
rear, self starter, power tire pump, tire carrier, 
demountable rim, coat rail, foot rest and tool equi 
ment. 

Price —$5000, F.O.B.factory, Indianapolis, In 
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NHERE! it’s done.” 

| ndolph Murray 
fastened the last 

- rowlock to a big 

jottom skiff which 

d on skids along his 

| gallery, then lifted 

yaby girl and set her 

jing in the seat. For 

| the young wife had 

hed his desultory 

| s, ready to help or to 

1: him—which is the 

‘of these brave young 

ix, “Now then, Mr. 

\\,” she laughed, “you 

| built your ark—are 

going to launch it in 

) orse-trough?”’ Across 

| ide lawn, beneath the 

) oaks, through field 

: and stable lot, 

was no sign of water. 

headmitted; “that 

) does look big enough 

flood.” 

‘ae War Department 

sent out flood warn- ~%y 

‘and the river gauge 

liled steadily at Cairo—that barometer of the 

ssippi. Their levees werestrong—the planter 

ind them; but, thinking of wife and child, 

olph Murray kept on hammering at his 

“Well, I hope we won’t need it—this year.”” The young man leaned thoughtfully 

‘st a post as if he were trying to look straight through a little fringe of trees, 

id which ran the most treacherous river in all the world, brimming full of yellow 

| twenty feet higher than the gallery on which he stood. The levee—that 

thin ridge of dirt—must hold; upon it depended the lives and property of many 

& 

le planter turned. “All right, Mildred; I’m going to look after the stock. Let’s 

| Supper—then I'll ride over and see Mr. Henderson at the levee.” 

‘yo negro men, with Ponto, his favorite setter, followed him round a corner of the 

. Another negro came riding slowly through the pasture gate, sitting sidewise on 


: 


Here Iam, Jake! How are the levees?” 


| Revetting a Levee With Sacks and Planks, at Bedford, Louisiana 


“Dey’s all right, Mis- 
ter Randolph; water 
"bout five feet from de 
top.” 

“Rising?” 

Jes’ a little bit.” 

“You’ve been watching 
on Dogtail?”’ 

‘Vas, suh.” 

“Have they sufficient 
guards for tonight?” 

““Yas, suh; Mister 
Henderson is got plenty 
men—all up an’ down de 
levee.” 

Jake had done his full 
duty and delivered the 
message; now the boss 
could do the thinking. He 
slapped the old gray mule 
with the flat of his hand 
and rode away singing. 
The white man walked on 
slowly, bowing beneath 
his responsibility. Having 
made his rounds, Randolph 
came back to the gallery 
and paused to listen as 
Mildred rocked her little 
girl to sleep. ‘‘ Well,’ he muttered, “I feel more 
comfortable with that big skiff on the gallery.” 

A lamp had been lighted in the hall. He came 
up the steps and sat down quietly; the glare 
struck full upon his face. Mildred stopped rocking and eyed him keenly, then she went 
into the bedroom and deposited her sleeping burden. The man lifted his head and 
listened—it must be the wind that caused that distant murmuring. The telephone 
rang, rang again—sharp, insistent, nervous. Randolph tried not to hurry, but every 
call from that ’phone startled him since the water rose against the levee. Mildred could 
not hear what he said; he hung up the receiver with a snap and walked slowly to the 
back gallery. For a moment he stood there all alone, with the vast night before him and 
the mysterious woods beyond. Then he strode through the hall and his figure blocked 
her door. Never had she seen him look so big, so strong, so perfectly at himself. 
‘Mildred, the Dogtail levee has broken; that’s the water—you can hear it rushing this 
way.” Both of them listened—it was not the wind that roared and shook the trees. 
Mildred stepped to her baby’s crib and stood up very straight. ‘What shall we do?” 


A Barge Load of Refugees 
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The Broken End of the Levee, Looking Out 


“Get some clothes—quick!” Randolph ran out and 
began sliding his skiff to the ground. 

At the edge of the lawn he saw the waters coming, hiss- 
ing and writhing and tumbling—the first forerunners of the 
flood. The frothy crest leaped toward him, dashed against 
his gallery and jerked the skiff to the end of its rope. He 
dragged the skiff toward the rear, where the house would 
protect him against the current. Knee-deep in water 
he shouted: 

“Mildred, get the baby; run to the back gallery.” 

Having moored his boat to the steps he waded out to the 
plantation bell and sent its clamorous warnings to his 
negroes. In waist-deep water he fought his way back to 
the steps. Mildred came running with the baby. 

“Get into the boat!” 

“My clothes Ke 

“Leave everything! Get in—quick!” 


The Launching of the Ark 


ITH his utmost strength Randolph held the skiff 
against the gallery while Mildred took her seat in the 
stern. Having made ready to cast off she saw him hook one 
arm round a post and reach out, trying to grasp old Ponto’s 
collar as the dog went sweeping past. They saw their old 
friend bump against the chicken house, then go whirling 
off in an eddy. In another moment the chicken house was 
gone. A huge pile of stovewood rose suddenly from its 
foundation, toppled over and floated away as débris. 
Randolph took up his oars—the current caught the skiff; 
they scraped against the kitchen and turned round and 
round in the yard. 
He rowed against the 
current and tried to 
think of some open 
way by which he could 
get out. The front 
gate? He could not 
hopeto reach it. The 
water was not yet 
over the fences; and 
if it drove him to the 
tangled woods he 
could not use his oars. 
“Oh, Mr. Ran- 
dolph—Mr. Ran- 
dolph!” It was Uncle 
Aaron, screaming 
from the stable lot. 
“Come git me, fer 
Gawd’s sake; I’m 
caught in dis here wire 
fence.” 

With powerful 
strokes Randolph 
struggled, angling 
across the current, 
and dragged Uncle 
Aaron into the boat. 

“Hang on to the 
wires, Uncle Aaron; 
we must get out into 
the road.” 


By clinging to the fence they 
managed to draw their skiff along. 
Struggling animals whirled past, 
fighting desperately with the flood. 
Two of them tried to scramble upon 
a log, which turned over and over. 
Hogs swam sturdily; sheep gave 
up without an effort. At the op- 
posite end of the pasture the rush 
of water carried these animals 
helplessly into a pocket of the 
wire fence.. Darkness had come. 
The planter could not see; but he 
could hear the cries of drowning 
beasts splashing and buffeting, 
climbing madly over each other, 
caught in a deathtrap—bellowing, 
lowing, snorting —beyond all human 
aid. 

“Pull, Aaron; pull!” They 
reached the road, broke down the 
top wire with an oar and swept out 
into eddying spaces. Mildred 
turned; her lamp burned cheerily, 
glinting upon a mill-race of yellow 
water that rolled through her cozy 
hallway. 

The road was free from stumps 
and trees; but the railroad right- 
of-way was wider, and they followed 
that. Fending off obstructions, 
swinging round telegraph poles, 
avoiding masses of drift, the cur- 
rent bore them on. Their boat 
accumulated a dangerous load as it 
went along—men, women, children, all negroes, snatched 
from galleries and fences, from limbs of swaying trees. 
This is the way one planter—and thousands of others— 
left his home when the levee broke. 

News of a break spreads quickly, overrunning the low 
country all at once—like crevasse water rushing through 
the swamp. It covers everything; drowns all other topics 
of talk. Dogtail, Panther Forest, Beulah, Torras—every 
man who lived behind a levee had these words in his 
mouth and speculated on the probable direction of the 
overwhelming floods. 

Vicksburg was the nearest point to the Dogtail cre- 
vasse— Vicksburg, the high, the dry, the Gibraltar of the 
river. Before daylight rescue parties began to leave the 
hill city in launches, skiffs, bateaus, dugouts, steamboats— 
every craft that would float—with poles, oars or engines. 
They could approach only from the river side, and most 
cautiously. If a powerful steamboat were drawn into 
that maelstrom it would be dashed to pieces. 

The Dogtail levee stood twenty feet high, with a crown 
eight feet wide and a base of two hundred feet, firmly 
sodded with Bermuda grass. Like Cesar’s wife, it seemed 
above suspicion. Water rose against it, fifteen feet higher 
than the lands inside. At the time of the break five feet of 
solid crown reared itself above the flood; even the nervous 
persons were not uneasy about Dogtail. The crown held 
fast, but the enormous river pressure forced water under- 
neath it, perhaps finding a stratum of sand below the 
foundation. Fifty feet behind the levee the water began 
to bubble up like a spring. Before anything could be done 


The Levee Alone Would Remain Above Water,a Long, Thin Ridge of Refuge Between Two Yellow Seas. On the 
Left is the Mississippi River; on the Right, Back Water From a Crevasse Fifteen Miles Away 


black object bobbing up and down beside it—a woolly 


the levee itself collapsed—twenty feet of it—and g 
burst through. The ridge caved rapidly, crumbled 
in from both ends, like brown sugar. The crey, 
widened next morning to a thousand feet. 

Inside the levees the fields are almost level, with a 


toward yet lower lands beyond. On either side of its 
path the flood spreads more slowly, fanwise, ed 
round and backing up in those immense flat g 
levee alone would remain above the water—a le 
ridge of refuge between two yellow seas—a refuge 
every living creature that has the strength will 
way. In most cases it is possible to drive domes ni 
to the levee, where they can be safe and fed until 

but cattle running in the swamp would be drow aln 
inevitably. Wild creatures swim and strangle and perh 

Rabbits float upon the logs, go careering among oll 
get knocked off and drown. Deer rest upon ¢ 

until driven toswim again. Some of them reach th 
a few boldly breast the Mississippi and cross to 
Others, weak and starving, drag themselves out | 
water and are killed for food—many from pure di 


herd that has been concentrated upon a ridge will ft 
ancient fear of man, sharing the feed of his hogs a1 
and cattle. Hundreds are kept alive in this way. 


How Aunt Dicey Missed Her Dinner } ’ 


OLUNTEER rescue parties rushed along th 
lifted their boats over the levee and launched ags 
the backwater. They sputtered and paddled aboy 
richest cotton lands in the world, holding to the 
cabins, while negroes slid down the roofs and dro 
There’s a willow tree bending before the current 


a curious-looking head; for its owner has a cat 
shoulders. The negro clung to the tree; and 
fished him out he dragged a half-drowned dog in 
The boat stops again, picks up a weakling 
spraddled upon a floating log; some bereaved co 
levee will play foster-mother to that draggled ir 
few gin-houses, churches and plantation stores ker 
water for days. Into these the negroes crowded, wit 
cows and hogs—thick as sardines and happier tha 
Those who stuck by their own cabins were dri 
roof; they had to cut holes from the inside and clim 
for the flood had shut their doors. : 

Old Aunt Dicey was so fat she could not scrambl 
roof. She had to stand on the gallery, waist-deep 
waiting for a barge. It would take a barge to 
with her. Supper-time came, and nosupper; break 
and no breakfast; dinner-time, and no dinner. 
meals grew monotonous. Then Aunt Dicey saw s¢ 
and she grinned. It was a table floating sere 
table set for dinner, turning leisurely round, 
that—like one of those revolving shelves in a sho 
Aunt Dicey could see everything on it—the 
corn bread, the molasses pitcher, a water-bu 
dipper. ‘““Huh! Some nigger shore did cook 
he never got no time to eat!” She laughed; 
Aunt Dicey’s feelings when all that good grub wen 
out of reach. 

The fact that Jim Deacon’s dog never got to th 
proof positive that Jim had been mightily crowd 
As Jim w 
by in they 
motor boat, 
son pointe 
dog. “Lo 
Jim; ai 
Rowdy on 
drift—wid 
pigs? ” 

Jim saw 0 
dy’s wistf 


all W 
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‘n’ right side an’ side wid his provisions? When 
time comes jes’ watch ole Rowdy fight de buzzards 
= pigs!” 
‘ancient Indian mound rises like Ararat above the 
Cattle, hogs, mules and deer swim there for refuge. 
ans may wrangle; but while skiff-folks come 
rn these four-legged refugees never argue about its 
ead builders. 
railroad right-of-way has become a grand canal 
it through the somber forest. Its shimmering sur- 
nrows back the reflection not of white palaces and 
lian skies but of giant trees and waving moss and 
rk greenery. The tops of telegraph poles stick up 
‘onuments to mark a burial-place. While traveling 
—jn a motor boat—one must lie flat in the bottom 
wants to pass beneath the wires without getting 
out. Towns have become miniatures of Venice, 
yateaus for gondolas and black faces instead of 
y, gold-ringed gondoliers. 
ke a drink?” 
‘n't care if I do.” The boat slips into a barroom and 
against the counter, while the “barkeep” washes 
(ss without stooping. 
: tailor’s window there’s a life-sized dummy wearing 
<y dress suit. Some frolicsome person, with no sense 
monious costume, rolled up that dummy’s trousers 
knee, letting him stand ankle-deep in muddy water. 
} 1all towns are deserted; there is nothing for people 
(and everybody gets away who can. 
4 uers follow the crevasse water, carrying people and 
sk to the levees. There they camp, dry their cloth- 
«1 spread their saturated quilts beneath the sun. 
jave brought out a skiffload of household plunder; 


t ‘them bring nothing—except their dogs. 


Mort Law in the Rescue Camps 


f ANIZED charities in near-by cities, public subscrip- 
{sand private generosity supplied the cash for urgent 
: After a few days the rescue work settled down to a 
_ When the first United States officer stepped offa 
tyoat and mentioned“ Rations!” it was like whispering 
ongabunchofterriers. Instantly thesun began 
h2again; for a negro drawing Government rations— 
€yuare meals a day for himself, a wife, nine children, 
Evdy and the mule—that negro has no trouble worth 


] g of. 
} fhousana assembled upon the levees were picked 
3 boats and carried to the nearest hills. Sur- 
cattle were transported to safe pasturage beyond 
ich of overflow. Sixteen hundred wet, hungry and 
ixed negroes were brought to Vicksburg. First, 
ast be fed; rations were handed out and eaten by 
Ao plates, no forks, no frills. The King’s Daughters 
() contributions of clothing. An avalanche of vari- 
‘yersatile apparel tumbled down upon them—new 
1, old clothes, good clothes, bad clothes—a ragtime 
‘of miscellaneous raiment for all sorts and conditions 
\ women and babies; especially babies—four new 
‘iving on the first day in camp. 
| Uncle Sam opened a commissary. An Irish ser- 
lished out the grub, with plenty of good advice. 
| took the grub. 
i well-fed commissary officers strolled through the 
Dwith U. S. on their collars and We Us on their 
é Country 


but sufficient to enforce 
sanitary regulations. 
Enthusiastic khakied 
doctors laid down rules 
and regulations for chas- 
ing away germs and bac- 
teria, for which every 
camp would seema happy 
hunting-ground. 

It may be true that in 
the beginning some of 
the Government supplies 
went to persons who 
might have taken care of 
themselves—but surpris- 
ingly few. In the hurly- 
burly of suffering and 
relief work it was impos- 
sible to probe individual 
cases. 

People would have 
starved if dilatory offi- 
cials had stopped to 
unwind a lot of red tape. 

Where camps are lo- 
cated in cities the town 
negroes are kept away 
by local police, otherwise 
many of them would step 
up to the “‘cap’n’s” desk 
and draw their rations. 
As arule, every refugee is 
known to some respon- 
sible person who vouches 
for him. This could not be done at first; every hungry 
man, white or black, was fed and no questions asked. 

That first emergency camp at Vicksburg grew up of itself. 
The steamboats dumped those sixteen hundred negroes in 
a pile at the landing and something had to happen. An 
empty cotton warehouse, with a good roof, held out the 
nearest shelter. After two or three days of chaos in blacks 
and tans, and quilts and dogs and babies, each family took 
possession of a definite space. Lumber and canvas being 
provided, they built sleeping-room partitions, and now 
dwell in a jumble of joyousness. Why should they not be 
merry? Every day is Sunday, and rations running wild! 
The husband goes to the sergeant and draws rations for 
himself, his wife and two children. Then the wife draws 
for husband, self and two children. And each child garners 
the grub as an independent orphan in its own right. 

Of course the sergeant did not know that negro from 
Adam’s off ox. All coons look alike; and though the ser- 
geant knew he was being flimflammed he could not help 
himself. The planters then selected half a dozen reliable 
tenants—the bellwether sort, who knew the others. They 
stood beside the sergeant and made themselves unpopular 
by ringing the alarm clock on repeaters. 

At convenient points along the river other camps were 
laid out, located near the plantations upon which the 
negroes lived—most of whom preferred to stay close to their 
homes, hoping to keep an eye on their temporarily aban- 
doned property. 

This, too, would prevent the straying away of labor, 
rations being a steadfast hitching post—sometimes a double 
hitching post, as was proved at Millikens Bend. 


Refugees at Omega, Louisiana, Drying Their Clothing in the Sun 


In the Jaws of the Crevasse 


Day after day at Millikens Bend a sappy yellow boy 
stood in line before the commissary tent. Time after time 
his round calf’s eyes watched the clerk write down his 
name, then the boy drew rations for one. One ration, one 
boy—a lonesome, kinky-headed boy, with the grand idea 
buzzing in his head. That evening he asked the sergeant: 

“Boss, how long is dese here rations gwine to hole out?” 

“Ten days if I don’t let you naygurs ate ’em up in 
one day.” 

“Dis is on a Chuesday,” mused the sappy boy; “dese 
rations is gwine to las’ till nex’ Saddy.” 

Next morning the sappy boy showed up in line and 
moved forward with a grin that grew. When the clerk 
wrote down his name he called: 

“‘Rations fer two!” 

“Two! You only draw rations for one.” 

The grin expanded like a crevasse: “Lordy, mister, ain’t 
you heerd de news? I done got married!” 


Work Aplenty for Unwilling Hands 


dl beers refugee camps are laid out with military precision. 
Sanitary experts, state and Federal, and Red Cross nurses 
do just a little better than advise the negroes to observe the 
simple rules of hygiene—for the hand that issues rations 
is the hand that rules the camp. Health conditions are 
undoubtedly better than they would be if the negroes were 
at home, even in normal times. 

When the present calamity occurred these negroes could 
not comprehend that they, too, were expected to help in 
the work of saving their own families-from drowning. 
Volunteer white 
rescuers found a 
few negroes already 
on the levees. It 
was necessary that 
skiffs and motor 
boats should be 
lifted over that 
ridge of dirt and 
set afloat in the 
fields beyond. 
Dozens of negro 
men were slouch- 
ing round with 
their hands in their 
pockets while their 
families and friends 
were clinging to 
trees in the swamp 
or marooned in frail 
cabins. Naturally 
the white men called 
upon them to take 
turns at the oars 
and met the stag- 
gering question: 
“What you goin’ 
to pay us?” 

In several unre- 
gretted instances 
it became necessary 


(Continued on 
Page 26) 
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S | reriod every boy has a 
period in his life when he 
is filled with an envious 

admiration for the East India 
god with the extra set of arms— 
Vishnu, I think, is the party’s 
name. Toasmall boyit seems 
a grand thing to have a really 
adequate assortment of hands. 
He considers the advantage 
of such an arrangement in 
school—two hands in plain 
view above the desk holding 
MeGufty’s Fourth Reader at 
just the proper angle for study, 
and the other two underneath 
the desk, out of sight, engaged 
in the manufacture of paper 
wads, or playing crack-a-loo or 
some other really worth-while 
employment. 

Or for robbing birdnests. 
There would be two hands for 
use in skinning up the tree, and 
one hand for searing off the 
mother bird, and one hand for 
stealing the eggs. And for 
hanging on behind wagons the 
combination positively could 
not be beaten. Then there 
would be the gaudy conspicu- 
ousness of going round with 
four arms weaving in and out in a kind of a spidery effect, 
while less favored boys were forced to content themselves 
with just an ordinary and insufficient pair. Really, there 
was just one drawback to the contemplation of this 
scheme—there’d be twice as many hands to wash when 
company was coming to dinner. 

Generally speaking, a boy’s hands give him no serious 
concern during the first few years of his life except at such 
times as a mother grows officious and fussy and insists 
that his hands ought to be washed up as far as the regu- 
lar place for washing a boy’s hands—to wit, about midway 
between the knuckles and the wrist. The fact that one 
finger is usually in a state of mashedness is no drawback, 
but a benefit. The presence of a soiled rag round a finger 
gives to a boy’s hand a touch of distinctiveness—it singles 
it out from ordinary unmaimed hands. Its presence has 
been known to excuse its happy possessor from such chores 
as bringing in wood for the kitchen stove and pulling dock- 
weeds out of the grass in a front yard where it would be 
much easier and quicker to pull the grass out of the dock- 
weeds. It may even be made a source of profit by remov- 
ing the wrappings and charging two grays a look. I seem 
to recall that in the case of a specially attractive injury, 
such as a thumbnail knocked off, or a deep cut that has 
refused to heal by first intention, or an imbedded splinter 
in process of being drawn out by a scrap of fat meat, that 
as much as four grays could be charged. On a Fourth of 
July you occasionally burned your hands and in cold 
winters they chapped extensively across the knuckles, but 
these were but the marks and scars of honorable endeavor 
and a hardy endurance. Indeed, I remember that in our 
set the boy whose knuckles had the deepest cracks in them 
was a prominent and admired figure, crowned, as you might 
say, with an imaginary chaplet by reason of his chaps. 


We Don’t Know What 
to Do With Our Hands 


The Gifted and Prehensile Teadrinker 


ITH girls, of course, it was different. Girls were super- 

fluous and unnecessary creatures with a false and 
inflated idea of the value of soap and water. Their hands 
weren’t good for much anyway. Later on we discovered 
that a girl’s hands were excellent for holding purposes in a 
hammock or while coming back from a strawride, but I 
am speaking now of the earlier stages of our development, 
before the presence of the ostensibly weaker sex began to 
awaken responsive throbs in our several bosoms—in short, 
when girls were merely nuisances and things to be ignored 
whenever possible. In that early stage of our existence 
hands have no altruistic or sentimental or ornamental 
value for a boy—they are for useful purposes altogether 
and are regarded as such. 

It is only when one has reached the age of taileoats and 
spite-fence collars that he discovers that two hands are 
frequently too many and often not enough. They are too 
many at your first church wedding when you are wearing 
your first pair of white kids, and they are not enough at 
your first five o’clock tea. There is a type of male who can 
go to a five o’clock tea and not fall over a lot of Louie 
Kahn’s furniture or get himself hopelessly tangled up in a 
hanging drapery, and who can seem perfectly at ease while 
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holding in his hands a walking 
stick, a pair of dove-colored 
gloves, a two-quart hat, a 
cup of tea with a slice of 
lemon peel drowning in it, a 
teaspoon, a lump of sugar, a seed cookie, an olive, and the 
hand of the lady with whom he is discussing the true mean- 
ing of the message of the late Ibsen; but these gifted mor- 
tals are not common. They are rare and exotic. There 
are also some few who can do ushering at a church wedding 
with a pair of white kids on and not appear overly self- 
conscious. These are also the exceptions. The great 
majority of us suffer visibly under such circumstances. 
We have the feeling that each hand weighs fully twenty- 
four pounds and that it is hanging out of the sleeve for a 
distance of about one and three-quarter yards. We don’t 
know what to do with our hands, and on the whole we should 
feel much more comfortable and decorative if they were 
both sawed off at the wrist and hidden some place where 
we couldn’t find them. You have that feeling and you also 
look it. You look as though you were working in a plaster 
of Paris factory and were carrying home a couple of large 
sacks of samples. It would be grand to bea Vishnu at a five 
o’clock tea, but an awful thing to be oneata church wedding. 

About the time you begin embarking on a career of teas 
and weddings you also begin worrying about the appearance 
of your hands. Up until now the hands 
have given you no great concern one way or 
the other; but some day you wake to the 
realization that you need to be manicured. 
Once you catch that disease there is no 
hope for you. There are ways of curing 
you of almost any habit except manicur- 
ing. You get so you aren’t satisfied unless 
your nails run down about a quarter of an 
inch farther than nails were originally 
intended to run; and unless they glitter 
freely you feel strangely distraught in 
company. Inasmuchasno male creature’s 
fingernail will glitter with the desired de- 
gree of brilliancy for more than twenty-four 
short and fleeting hours after a treatment, 
you find yourself constantly in the act of 
either just getting a manicure or just get- 
ting over one. It is an expensive habit 
too; it takes up time and it takes money. 
There’s the fixed charge for manicuring, in 
the first place, and then there’s the tip. 
Once there was a manicure lady who 
wouldn’t take a tip, but she is now no more. Her indig- 
nant sisters stabbed her to death with hatpins and nailfiles. 

Manicuring as a public profession is a comparatively 
recent development of our civilization. The Fathers of the 
Republic and the founders of the Constitution, which was 
founded first and has been foundering ever since if you can 
believe what Congress says—they knew nothing of mani- 
curing. Speaking by and large, they only got their thumbs 
wet when doing one of three things—taking a bath, going 
in swimming or turning a page in a book. Washington 
probably was never manicured nor Jefferson nor Franklin; 
it’s a cinch that Daniel Boone and Israel Putnam and 
George Rogers Clark weren’t, and yet it is generally con- 
ceded that they got along fairly well without it. But as 
the campaign orators are even now pointing out from the 
hustings and the forum—this is an age calling for change 
and advancement. And manicuring is one of the advance- 
ments that likewise calls for the change—for seventy-five 
cents in change anyhow and often more, if you are inclined 
to be generous with the tip. It is being much done this 
summer by our best dressers—manicuring is. 

Shall you ever forget your first manicure? The shan’ts 
are unanimously in the majority. It seems an easy thing 
to walk into a manicure parlor or a barber shop and shove 
your hands across a little table to a strange young woman 
and tell her to go ahead and shine ’em up a bit—the way 
you hear old veteran manicurees saying it. It seems easy, 
I say, and looks easy, but it isn’t as easy as it seems. 
Until you get hardened it requires courage of a very high 
order. You, the abashed novice, see other men sitting in 
the front window of the manicure shop just as debonair 
and cozy as though they’d been born and raised there, 
swapping the ready repartee of the day with dashing 
creatures of a frequent blond aspect; and you imagine 
they have always done so. 

You little know that these persons who now appear so 
much at home, and who can snap out those bright, witty 
things like “I gotcher, Steve,” and ‘‘ Well, see who’s here,” 
without a moment’s hesitation and without having to stop 
and think for the right word or the right phrase, but have 
it right there on the tip of the tongue—you little reck 
that they, too, passed through the same initiation that 
you now contemplate. Yet such is indeed the case. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Irvin S. Cobb 
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There’d be Twice as Many 
Hands to Wash When Com: 
pany was Coming to Dinner 


nee have dress 3 e| 
als—private ones—j 

room. In the nelle 
your bedchamber you 
ture yourself openin 
door of the marble manicure hall and stepping in y 
brisk yet graceful tread—like James K. Hackett m: 
an entrance in the first act—and glancing abou) 
casually—like John Drew counting up the house! 
saying: ‘Hello, girlies; how’re all the little H) 
Delights this afternoon?” like that, and picking o 
most sumptuous and attractive of. the into the 


NEWELL 


ladies in waiting; and sinking easily into the 
opposite her—see photos of William Favershar 
throwing the coat lapels back, at the same time resti 
clenched left hand upon the upper hip with the elbo): 
out—Donald Brian asking a lady to waltz—and o} 
your right hand to the favored female and tellin 
as far as she likes with it. It sounds simple wh 
figuring it out alone, but it rarely works out that 1; 
practice. It is my belief that every woman longs {+ 
novelty of a Turkish bath and every man for the noyt 
a manicure long before either dares to tackle it. I x) 
wrong, but this is my belief. 
, case of the man he usually makesa 
of false starts. > 
You go to the portals and he 
then, stumbling across the thresho 
either dive on through to the barber 
if there is a barber shop in conn 
else you mumble something a 
in a hurry and coming back 
retreat with all the grace and e 
hard-shell crab would show tryi 
into the mouth of a milk bottle, 


| 


Hand in Hand Dialogs 


OU are likely to do this se 
but finally some day you s 
slump down into one of those | 
and offer both your hands or 
to a calm and slightly arro 
young lady, and you tell her pl g 
them up alittle. You endeavor to) 
as though you had been doing thist 
quent periods stretching through |g 
number of years, but she—bles 
heart !—she knows better than 
female of the manicuring species is not to be d cele 
any such cheap and transparent artifices. If you/e 
peek-a-boo waist she couldn’t see through you any/a 
Your hands would give you away if your face didn’) 
In a sibilant aside she addresses the eles on 


next table—the one with the nine bracelets on id 
hair done up delicatessen-store mode, sausages, T(S_ 
buns—whereupon both of them laugh in a sigf 
silvery way and you feel the back of your neck setti J 
collar on fire. You can smell the bone button bac|tl 
scorching and you’re glad it’s not celluloid, clu 
being so much more inflammable than bone and sue 
combustion when subjected to intense heat. a 
When both have laughed their merry fills theyo 
woman who has you in charge looks you right in je 
and says: “Dearie me! You'll pardon my saying), 
your nails are in a perfectly terrible state. I don) tl 
I’ve seen a jumpman’s nails in such a state for ve 
long. Pardon me again—but how long has it be! 
you had them did?” | 
To which you reply in what is meant by you) ! 
jaunty and offhand tone: “Oh, quite some littl/wl 
I’ve—I’ve been out of town.” 


“7 Don’t Think I’ve Seen a Jumpman’. 
Such a State for Ever So Long’’ 
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hat’s what I thought,” she says with a slight shrug. 
so much what she says, it’s the way she says it— 
ne and all that—that makes you feel smaller and 
until you could crawl into your own watchpocket 
e happily there ever after. There’d be slews of 
d when you wanted the air of an evening you 
|climb up in a buttonhole of your vest and be quite 
nd comfortable. But shrink as you may, there is 
ope of escape, for she has reached out and grabbed 
y by a wrist. She has you fast. You have a feel- 
eight or nine thousand people have assembled 
ou and are all gazing fixedly into the small of your 
he only thing about you that hasn’t shrunk up is 
hands. You can feel them growing larger and larger 
dder and redder and more prominent and more 
ous every instant. 
dy begins operations. You are astonished to 
yw many tools and implements it takes to manicure 
hands properly. The top of her little table is full 
and she pulls open a drawer and shows you 
re ranged in rows. There are files and steel biters 
of pigeon-toed scissors and scrapers and polishers 
gs; and wads of cotton with which to staunch the 
of the wounded; and bottles of liquid and little 
nal-looking jars full of red paste; and a cut-glass 
vith soapsuds in it and a whole lot of little orange- 
bbers. 
interest of truth I have taken the pains to inquire, 
ve ascertained that these stobbers are invariably 
we wood. Say what you will, the orange tree is a 
owth. Every February you read in the papers 
he Florida orange crop for the third consecutive time 
istmas has been entirely and totally destroyed, 
here is always an adequate supply on hand of the 
products of the orange—phosphate for the soda 
, blossoms for the bride, political sentiment for 
th of Ireland, and little sharp stobbers for the mani- 
ly. Speaking merely as a layman, I would say 
ht to be other varieties of wood that would serve 
vell and bring about the desired results as readily — 
rood thorny variety of poisonivy. But it seems that 
wood is absolutely essential. A manicure lady 
no more do manicuring properly without using an 
e-wood stobber at certain periods than a cartoonist 
draw a picture of a man in jail without putting a 
d chain on him, or a summer hotel could get along 
t a Lover’s Leap within easy walking distance. 
imply isn’t done, that’s all. 


Hangnails Made While You Wait 


ILL, as I was saying, she gets out her tool kit and goes 
ork on you. You didn’t dream that there were so 
ings—mainly of a painful nature—that could be 
9a single fingernail, and you suddenly remember that 
ve ten of them in all, counting thumbs in with 
She takes a fingernail and she files it and she trims 
e softens it with hot water and hardens it with 
s and parboils it a little while, and then she 
the hangnails—if there isn’t any hangnail there 
she’ll make one—and she shears away enough 
ticle, apparently, to cover quite a good-sized little 
e goes over you with a bristle brush, warming 
‘nerve ends until you tingle clear back to your 
ns, and then she takes one of those orange-wood 
previously referred to and embarks onan exploring 
tion down under the nail looking for the quick. She 
3findsit. There is no record of a failure to find the 
Having found it, she proceeds to rouse it up and 
it some parlor tricks. I may not have set forth all 
farious details in the exact order in which they take 
but I know she does them all. And somewhere, 
about the time when she is halfway through with the 
md, she makes you put the other hand in the suds. 

on when you have had more practice at this thing 
mn to wait for the signal before plunging the second 
| nto the suds, but on this occasion, being green, you 


These Gifted Mortais are Not Common 
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are apt to mistake the moving of the crock of suds over 
from the right-hand side to the left-hand side as a notice, 
and to poke your untouched hand in without further 
orders, hoping to get it softened up well so as to save her 
trouble in trimming it down to the size that suits her best. 
But this is wrong, this is very wrong, as she tells you 
promptly with a pitying smile for your ignorance. Mani- 


- cure ladies are as careful about boiling a hand as some 


people are about boiling their eggs for breakfast of a 
morning. A two-minute hand is absolutely no pleasure to 
her if she has diagnosed your hand as one calling for six 
minutes, or vice versa. So should you err in this matter 
she will snatch the offending hand out and wipe it off and 
give it back to you, and tell you to keep it in a dry place 
until she calls for it. Manicure girls are very funny that 
way. 

Thus time passes on and on and by degrees you begin to 
feel more and more at home. Your bashfulness is wearing 
off. The coherent power of speech has returned to you and 
you have exchanged views with her on the relative merits 
of the better known brands of chewing gum and which 
brand holds the flavor longest, and you have swapped ideas 
on the question of whether ladies should or should not 
smoke cigarettes in public, and she knows how much your 
stickpin cost and you know what her favorite flower is. 


The End of the Operation 


OU are going along fine, when all of a sudden she dabs 

your nails with a red paste, and snatches up a kind of a 
polishing tool and ferociously rubs your fingers until they 
catch on fire. Just when the conflagration threatens to 
become general she stops using the polisher and proceeds 
to cool down the ruins by gently burnishing your nails 
against the soft, pink palm of her hand. You like this 
better than the other way. You can ignite yourself by 
friction almost any time, if you get hold of the right 
kind of a chamois-skin rubber, but this is quite different 
and highly soothing. You are beginning really to enjoy 
the sensation when she roguishly 
pats the back of your hand—pitty- 
pat—as a signal that the operation 
is now over. You pay the check 
and tip the lady—tip her fifty 
cents if you wish to be regarded as 
a lovely jumpman, or only twenty- 
five cents if you are satisfied with 
being a vurry nice fella—and you 
secure your hat and step forth into 
the open with the feeling of one who 
has taken a trip into a distant do- 
main and on the whole has rather 
enjoyed it. 

You stand in the sunlight and 
waggle your fingers and are at once 
struck with the desirable glitter 
that flits from fingertip to fingertip 
like a heliograph winking on a 
mountain top. It is indeed a 
pleasing spectacle. You decide 
that hereafter you will always glit- 
ter so; it is cheaper than wearing 
diamonds and much more refined. 
So you take good care of your fingers all that day, and 
carefully refrain from dipping them in the brine while 
engaged in the well-known indoor sport of spearing dill 
pickles at the business men’s lunch. 

But next morning when you wake up the desirable 
glitter is gone. You only glimmer dully—your fingers do 
not sparkle and dazzle and scintillate as they did. As 
Francois Villon, the French poet, would undoubtedly have 
said had manicures been known at the time he was writing 
his poems: ‘Where are the manicures of yesterday?” 
instead of making it, “‘ Where are the snows of yesteryear?” 
there being no answer ready for either question, except 
that the manicures of yesterday like the snows of yester- 
year are never there when you start looking for them. 
They have just naturally up and gone away, leaving no 
forwarding address. 

But you have been launched upon your career as a mani- 
curee and you never get over it. You either get married 
and your wife does your nails for you, thus saving you 
large sums but failing to impart the high degree of polish 
and the spice of romance noticed in connection with mani- 
curing when done away from home, or you continue to 
patronize the regular establishments and become known in 
time as Polished Percival, the Pet of the Parlor. But in 
either event your hands, which once were hands and 
nothing more, have become a source of added trouble and 
expense to you. 

Speaking of hands naturally brings one to the subject of 
feet, which was intended originally to be the theme for the 
last half of this article, but unfortunately I find I have 
devoted so much space to your hands that there is but 
little room left for your feet, and therefore, so far as your 
feet are concerned, we must content ourselves on this 
occasion with a few general statements. Feet, I take it, 
speaking both from experience and observation, are even 


The Presence of a Soiled Rag Round a 
Finger Gives to a Boy’s Hand a Touch 
of Distinctiveness 


more trouble to us than hands 
are. There are still a good many 
of us left who go through life with- 
out doing anything much for our 
hands, but with our feet it is differ- 
ent. They thrust themselves upon 
us, so to speak, demanding care 
and attention. This goes for all 
sizes and all ages of feet. From 
the time you are asmall boy and 
suffer from stone bruises in the 
summer and chilblains in the win- 
ter, on through life, you’re beset 
with corns and calluses and fall- 
ing of the instep and all the other 
ills that feet are heir to. 

The rich limp with the gout, 
the moderately well-to-do content 
themselves along with an active 
ingrown nail or so, and the poor 
man goes out and drops an iron 
casting on his toe. Nearly every 
male who lives to reach the voting 
age has a period of mental weak- 
ness in his youth when he wears those pointed shoes that 
turn up at the ends like sleigh-runners, and spends the rest of 
his life regretting it. Feet are certainly ungrateful things— 
I might say that they are proverbially ungrateful. You do 
for them and they do you. You get one corn, hard or soft, 
cured up or removed, and a whole crowd of its relatives 
comes to take its place. I imagine that Nature intended 
we should go barefooted and is now getting even with us 
because we didn’t. 

Our poor painful feet go with us through all the years, 
and every step in life is marked by some sort of a pang. 
And right on up to the end of our days our feet are getting 
more infirm and more troublesome and more crotchety 
and harder to bear with all the time. Alas, how many 
are there in this country right now who have one foot in 
the grave and the other at the 
chiropodist’s! 

Napoleon said an army traveled 
on its stomach. I don’t blame the 
army, far be it; I’ve often wished 
T could travel that way myself, and 
I’ve no doubt so has every other 
man who ever crowded a number 
nine and three-quarters foot into a 
number eight patent-leather shoe, 
and then went to call on friends 
residing in a steam-heated apart- 
ment. As what man has not? 
Once the green-corn dance was an 
exclusive thing with the Sioux In- 
dians, but it may now be witnessed 
when one man steps on another 
man’s toes in a crowd. 

We are pleased to make fun of 
the humble worm of the dust, but 
in one certain respect the worm 
has it on us. He goes through 
existence without any hands and 
any feet to bother him. Indeed 
in this regard I ean think of but one creature in all creation 
whois worse off than we poor humansare. Thatis the lowly 
earwig. Think of being an earwig that suffers from fallen 
arches himself and has a wife that suffers from cold feet! 


Spends the Rest of His 
Life Regretting It 


Open Secrets 


yay OLD Wall Street journalist recently mentioned that 
within his recollection the earnings of railroads were 
shrouded in deep secrecy. Once a year a cryptic sort of 
report—more notable for what it concealed than for what 
it disclosed—might be sent to stockholders; but that any 
one except an insider should have late and accurate infor- 
mation was regarded as an impertinent idea. Nowadays, 
of course, there is hardly more secrecy about a railroad’s 
income and expenditures than about those of the Gov- 
ernment. Anybody at any time can have a statement 
practically brought down to date. 

One reason is that the roads are constantly dependent 
upon the public for fresh capital. They are in the market 
for it almost as continually as for rails and engines. To 
command the capital they mrust show their books. To 
this condition, it seems, most of the great national indus- 
tries must come. Within a few years, for example, the 
big Chicago packers have taken to publishing detailed 
statements of assets, liabilities and profits—matters that 
were profound secrets up to a year or two ago. The reason 
is that their enterprise, also, has reached a stage where it 
must call upon the publie for capital. Latterly the pub- 
lie’s investment in some of the packing houses—in the form 
of bonds and stock—has become greater than the invest- 
ment of the individuals whose names the concerns bear. 

That the big national industries tend to become public 
affairs, without Government ownership, is clear enough. 
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“If it Was to Leak Anywheres it Might Cost Us a Couple o’ Millions’’ 


S THE gong struck, its discordant peal abruptly 
signaling the day’s opening on the Exchange, a roar 
burst from a jostling throng of traders crowded 

1? 


““Oxide—a thousand for a half! 
““A thousand for a 


together in a corner. 
“Three-eighths!’’ ‘‘Three-eighths!” 
half!” ‘‘Three-eighths!’”’ ‘‘Three-eighths!” ‘A half!’ 
“‘A thousand for a half!’”’ ‘“‘Three-eighths!”” It was give 
and take, back and forth, the shouting, howling press of 
brokers milling together like football players clawing each 
other in ascrimmage. Then from the floor a reverberating 
shout burst upward, pitched like a battle-ery. ‘A thousand 
Oxide for a quarter!”’ ‘‘A quarter!” “A quarter!” 

In his father’s office, a block or two south of the Exchange, 
old man Abner Coggins’ son Robert sat at his desk and 
stared palely at the ceiling. Three other men, his father 
among them, were grouped near him at the center table, 
their heads together and whispering; but Robert gave no 
heed. With his back to the trio, he sprawled out his legs 
under the arch of his rolltop desk and, thrusting both hands 
deep into his trousers pockets, grinned contemptuously. 

The fact is, his father’s office offered little to inspire 
any one. It was a huge, cryptlike chamber with wide, bare 
walls, a lofty ceiling and a vast area of floor meagerly 
carpeted by a threadbare rug—an ancient Wilton, cold in 
color, unalluring in design. Nor were the other furnishings 
of the room more sumptuous. Beside the center table 
and the two battered walnut desks used by Robert and his 
father, there were an oak wallease, a dusty lounge half 
buried under stacks of books and papers, an iron letter- 
press and six stiff-backed chairs, the mere look of which 
gave Robert a crick in the neck. But, as Coggins senior 
often observed, his office was a workroom, not a boudoir. 

A pair of staring plate-glass windows lighted the room, 
and there were two doors. One led into the boardroom 
of the Consolidated Companies Limited, while the other 
opened on a musty antechamber presided over by an 
equally musty attendant. Out there, from nine until five 
every weekday in the year, men high in the city’s finance 
sat and cooled their heels. If it suited the old gentle- 
man’s convenience he saw them. If it didn’t he made no 
bones of saying so. He was, in short, a king-pin in the 
financial alley, the money world of Wall Street. 

Few would have guessed it though. In figure tall and 
spare, he was clad usually in arusty frock coat, arumpled, 
mussy relic, added to which his trousers, in his son’s opinion, 
were little short of scandalous, bags such as deck the legs of 
park statues only. And there was his hat! As Robert 
sometimes observed, no one but an undertaker would have 
dared wear it, and then only when it rained. However, his 
attire had never worried Mr. Coggins. Rather shrewdly 
he opined that the coat does not make the man, nor vanity 
a bank account. One needed no second look to agree 
with him. 

It made Robert blush to think of it. However, the 
matter of dress was by no means his only criticism. He 
was ashamed, not only of his father’s clothes but of the 
way his father lived, the way he did business, the way he 
amused himself—or, rather, didn’t. In fine, if old Mr. 
Coggins was careless of his looks he was in no wise careless 
of his money—not so you’d notice anyway. His opinion, 
frankly given, was that the mere possession of wealth gives 
none the right to squander it. Besides, he’d say, extrava- 
gance is a bad example. Then, again, if you spend your 
money it’s hard to get it back again. Indeed, the old 
gentleman could give quite a variety of opinions whenever 
he felt like stating them. What’s more, he frequently did. 
He could be quite loquacious when he wished. 


Usually the mere thought of this was enough to make 
Robert yawn. However, at the moment he refrained. Pale 
and moist, he gazed furtively toward the center table. 

At his father’s right sat Osgood, president of the Con- 
solidated Companies, and Parks, its vice-president and 
general manager. Old Mr. Coggins, though a majority 
holder of Consolidated’s stock, willingly let others act as 
its officials. The two were specimen types. Keen-eyed, 
square-jawed men well on past middle age, they together 
wore that blunt, brusk air of self-confident authority that 
almost always identifies the successful, the moneyed man. 
Mr. Coggins, however, lacked this. Contrasted to Parks 
and Osgood, he looked mild and benevolent, not to say 
meek—in fact, almost clerkish. Nevertheless, without 
straining himself he could have bought and sold the two 
three times over. 

“All right,” he was saying; 
or so we'd best begin to buy.”’ 

Robert, with a start, pricked up his ears. Then he 
peered covertly at Parks and Osgood. Somehow he 
seemed keenly interested now. The two, however, were in 
no hurry to speak. After a nod they sat silent, as if wait- 
ing for the old gentleman to declare himself again. Robert 
scowled. 

In times past he had often contrasted himself, his 
father’s only son, with the sons of these two other men. 
Frank Parks, though two years his junior, had horses, 
motors and a power yacht of his own; while Ralph Osgood, 
who was Robert’s age exactly, had a grouse moor in Scot- 
land and a salmon river in New Brunswick, and traveled in 
a private car when and where he liked. More than once 
Robert had brooded over this—not recently, however— 
and once, as the result of it, he had burst out into open 
revolt. That he was getting only twenty-five a week, a 
clerk’s beggarly wages, was not only a disgrace to himself, 
it was a disgrace to his father as well. ‘‘Yes!” he’d 
protested vehemently; ‘‘I need more money and I mean 
to get it!” 

‘All right,” his father had meekly answered; 
hindering you, am I?” 

Hindering him? As Robert had seemed unable to grasp 
this his father had presently enlightened him. 

“Make all the money you want, bub. That’s how I got 
mine, you know.” 

But what Robert remembered best were his father’s 
subsequent remarks. Chiefly they had to do with the fool 
sons of rich and able men, the gist of this being that if 
Parks and Osgood juniors had themselves made the money 
they spent they would have learned better how to use it. 
Then the old gentleman had diverged into a homily on 
wealth and how wealth is accumulated. Its essence lay in 
a single remark, a favorite aphorism of his. ‘‘Opportu- 
nity ain’t what makes the man. It’s knowing how to 
grab it.” 

In Wall Street opportunity spells but one thing—the 
market. At any rate so Robert thought. 

The old gentleman, however, appeared to have other 
views. ‘‘Hey, what? Speculate?” he grunted. ‘Sho! 
that ain’t making money! It’s just getting it!’’—a speech 
that induced Robert to retort bitterly: “Yes, but you 
seem to forget you do it constantly!” 

“Not much I don’t!” his father growled bluntly. 
“When I tackle the market it’s on a dead sure thing!” 

With some a hint is as good asa kick. Ata flash Robert 
realized how he’d been sitting there, a numskull, letting 
one good thing after another slip heedlessly through his 
fingers. However, he wasted little time crying over spilled 
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milk. Instead, with eyes and ears aleri 
waited grimly for the first opportunity to ( 
tapping at his door. Presently it appeare’ 
arrival—now that he was listening—lo) 

not to say thunderously, signaled at his , 

Thereupon Robert, faring forth, had gra 

it before it had had time even to dust i i 

upon the mat. 

In other words, having borrowed five { 
sand dollars from easy-going, good-naj 
Ralph Osgood, Robert had plunged seere 
the market on the strength of the inform 

‘as secretly picked up in his father’s office, 

What is more, he had won—won handso) 
Inside the month his five thousand had he 
ten thousand. In three months it had be 
fifty thousand. Then a second opport 
another of his father’s sure things, had { 
formed it into double, very nearly treble, 
amount. There was no let-up either. B) 
end of the first year, thanks to his secret js 
information slyly obtained, his balance 0 
the New Street offices of Rooker, Burke & 
pany had turned the quarter-million mar 
two years’ time the hoard had procreated; 

into astill greater hoard—aswarm. Passing the hae 
it kept on growing. Today, according to the memora} 
in his pocket, he had a net balance of $740,211 J 
amount only a fraction less than the million he’d set (| 
win. Once he had it, he meant to close out—to q 
drop business and its drudgery—to enjoy him 
way he’d always felt his right. 

Yes, as Robert assured himself, he’d let his fat 
He’d show him whether his son was fit only to to 
moil, to grind his life away chained like a clerk to a‘ 
Besides, in a year or so it would be high time for ho 
retire. 

Robert, at the moment, was exactly twenty-nine. | 

But there is one thing about money—easy mo: 
to be forgotten. The more you get it the more it get} 
Gradually his desire to quit, to retire and enjoy h his 
had waned. His first ambition, the making of am 
now seemed puny, almost puerile. A million? Wh 
little better than a stepping-stone. In fine, like 
Robert had already begun to dream of greater = 


ae 
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other worlds to conquer. And such being the cas 
little wonder that the meanness of his surrounding ¢ 
gusted him, that he was shamed by his father’s look 
he blushed for him, old Abner Coggins, meek, mi 
humble! However, he need not be shamed. much Ths 
Ere long Robert would be in a position to assert hn: 
with authority; and, smiling grimly, he again g 
toward the center table. Instantly a stifled gasp 
him. 

With a waste-paper basket held between his kno 
Mr. Coggins sat diligently paring an apple. Nojo 
that—he was munching it enjoyingly. Helping hime! 
a bite, he spoke: 

“Yes, only I’d be sort of careful, boys,’ he drawll, 
mouth full. “If it was to leak anywheres it might (st 
a couple o’ millions.” 

Afterward, looking up from his apple, he ‘let hi 
drift vaguely toward the ceiling. On the way 1 
passed indolently over Robert’s desk, as well aso 
and fixed themselves on the distance. 

“But whatever it costs us, Cae LTS 
distinctly raising his voice, ‘ 
right now. It’ll be a serious matter to us if we fa 
control of Oxide.” 

Oxide! Robert’s heart gave a sudden leap. It way 
he’d waited to hear. Behind him, as he bent swi 
his desk, an abrupt scraping of chairlegs told 
conference had ended. Presently he heard a d 
then close again. He was alone; and, seizi 
Robert, with a wide, triumphant grin, slipped o 
the boardroom and clattered down the stairway 
street. 

The fact is, that day Robert had decided on ab 
master-stroke. It was to bea coup, a ep at 


in the Street. 
In other words, with three-quarters of a mal sh 


could carry. Then, if his father wished control, bere 
got it he’d first Bee to pea Ras his son. 4 


astonished, gaping dabblers crowded to the w: 
tomers’ room at Rooker, Burke & Company’s ia 
midst of an otherwise soggy market, long inactive ar @ 
the unexpected had occurred. Union Oxide, af 
of slow stagnation, had suddenly distinguished 


a fit of hysterics. Opening a quarter up from the 
closing price, it had without rhyme or reason run 
tand an eighth. Then, as abruptly hardening, the 
had climbed back by fits and starts to its original 
the opening. A dull, featureless security, utterly 
ic as arule, the morning’s performance was exactly 
e star boarder in an old ladies’ home had donned 
rts and had suddenly done the turkey trot. 
g in the “‘dope” justified such antics; nor from 
ity was there so much as a hint to indicate whether 
ek was headed up or down. The general opinion, 
was aptly expressed by Mr. Pincus, one of Rooker, 
Company’s wisest traders—a gentleman whose 
ty was Chicago ribs and shoulders. 

, it don’t look good—what?” he observed. “When 
shoot off fireworks like that all us suckers ever gets is 
ck. No, I don’t trade some today.” 

e then that Mr. Rooker, the firm’s senior member, 
wstened on him a gloomy, reproachful eye, Mr. 
added hastily: ‘“‘Tomorrow I buy some pork 
This Morocco situation gets us a war, I guess.” 
ely chewing his fat black cigar, Rooker stared at 
ation board. Personally he was little interested 
Oxide’s fireworks. What troubled him was the 
so few of his customers seemed willing to risk a 
Trades mean commissions, you know, and, as Mr. 
‘was aware, a roomful of idle clients never pays the 
However, in Wall Street practice there are many 
stimulating a healthy interest. So, loudly clearing 
pat, Mr. Rooker at the same time raised his hand 
ely. 
he signal, his usual method of commanding atten- 
hum of voices ceased. To be sure, one or two 
n the background still conversed in whispers, but 


tare. Then after a loud ‘‘Ahem!”’ he spoke. 
lemen, I am just informed that considerable 
may be anticipated in Union Oxide Common. 
advices are I regret I am unable to state.’”” He 
able, for that matter. ‘“‘However,’’ added Mr. 
r, “a hint will be sufficient. I need only call attention 
ock’s present technical position.” 

mntly there was astare. A dozen hands snatched for 
nancial report giving the last published statement 
ide’s standing and resources, while at the same time 
customers clustered round Mr. Rooker and began to 
m with questions. Among them was Mr. Pincus. 

ly, Buck,’’ he inquired, his tone discreet though the 
on was direct, ‘‘does that mean buy or sell?” 
Rooker slightly raised his eyebrows. ‘Ah, you'll 
0 decide that yourself, Pinky,’’ he retorted. 

le words another spoke. This was a Mr. Jerolomon, 
aman who devoted to a hardware business in Flat- 
venue, Brooklyn, such time as he could spare from 
k transactions. In passing it may be said to have 
ligible. Feverishly wetting his lips, he grasped 
ker by the coat lapel. 

see,’ he cried anxiously; ‘‘naturally you mean us 
999 


ker had meant nothing of the sort. All he had sail 
lat his customers, by reading the report, should be 


As if He’d Been Fired From a Gun 


once silenced themselves when Mr. Rooker gave. 


able to judge for themselves. ‘Yes, 
I e’n give you the information, Jerry, 
but not the brains to use it,” Mr. 
Rooker was saying, when all at once 
he stopped short, then gaped. After- 
ward a little gasp escaped Mr. Rooker; 
and breaking away from Mr. Jerolo- 
mon’s convulsive clutches, he forced 
his way through the throng of eager 
dabblers and darted toward his office 
at the rear. At its door stood a new- 
comer, a young man of twenty-nine 
or thereabouts, who had just slipped in 
through the privateentrance. Withhis 
face wreathed in smiles, Mr. Rooker 
rushed up to him and seized him by 
the hand. 

~ “Why, Mr. Johns!” he cried exuber- 
antly; “‘come right in!’”” And, bow- 
ing and scraping, he waved the young 
man into his office and closed the door 
behind him. 

There was good cause for Mr. 
Rooker’s exuberant cordiality, his 
emotion as well. In the person of 
“Mr. Johns” he had long realized he 
was dealing with none other than the 
son of old man Abner Coggins. 

Robert seldom showed himself at the 
office of Rooker, Burke & Company. 
It was for the same reason he used a 
fictitious name. In the first place, if 
he were seen and recognized some one 
might tell his father. Then again, as 
he was perfectly aware, should the 
dabblers recognize him they would in 
all probability mob him in a body for 
atip. But that Rooker knew who he 
was and profited by it he no longer 
had a doubt. 

However, now was no time to be 
finical. His father was already gun- 
ning after the control of Oxide Common, and if Robert 
meant to beat him to it it behooved him to take time by 
the forelock. Besides, he had also decided he must sever 
connections with Rooker, Burke & Company. Having 
abused his confidence by secretly trading on his own secret 
information, he felt he could trust the firm no longer. 

“Say, what’s up?’”’ demanded Rooker as he closed the 
door and feverishly wet his lips. ‘‘Something good?” 

Without formality Robert briskly got down to business. 
“Never mind what’s up!’’ he snapped, bruskly squelching 
Mr. Rooker much as that gentleman had just squelched 
Mr. Jerolomon. ‘You sell for me at the market—imme- 
diately, you understand—five thousand Oxide Common!”’ 

Oxide! At once Rooker knew, or thought he knew, 
exactly what was in the air; and with a hand that trembled 
slightly he penciled the order on a blank. It was very 
queer though. Previously, like all other dubs, other boobs 
and beginners, Mr. Johns had always bought. However, 
having long realized that the dummy’s information was the 
real thing—a knowledge that more than once had 
proved valuable to Rooker, Burke & Company—he 
wisely made no comment. 

“Sell it is, sir,’ he murmured deferentially, and 
was bolting for the nearest telephone when Robert 
called him back. 

Rooker, though he smiled blandly, could have 
cursed. Why didn’t the dolt hurry?—the dub! the 
clown! Everymoment wasprecious. Not, of course, 
that he worried for his client’s sake—the contrary 
rather! Instead it was because hundreds, if not 
thousands, might be lost to Rooker, Burke & Com- 
pany while the ass stood there calmly prattling. 

But Robert now was quite calm, not to say delib- 
erate. Pointing to the order blank, he cleared his 
throat importantly. ‘“‘Mr. Rooker, I wish to warn 
you. If my information leaks it will be serious.” 
Then he impressively cleared his throat. ‘‘This is 
a big deal,’’ said Robert. ‘“‘ Millions of dollars are at 
stake.” 

Sweating lightly, Rooker made haste to reassure 
him his order would be treated with the utmost con- 
fidence. ‘‘Leak? Why, my dear sir!” he protested; 
“you may trust me implicitly!’”’ At this a smile 
hovered briefly on Robert’s lips. 

“Thanks, Mr. Rooker,” he blandly murmured. 
“T feel sure of it!” 1 

Then with a nod, an abrupt little bob of his head, 
Robert bowed himself from Mr. Rooker’s presence 
and hurriedly slipped out by the private entrance. 

The next instant the crowd in the customers’ 
room was somewhat astonished to see the senior 
partner burst from his office exactly as if he’d been 
fired from agun. Dashing into a telephone booth, 
he slammed the door behind him and snatched the 
receiver from the hook. Then presently, when Mr. 
“Sunset”? Burke, the firm’s portly floor member, 
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“Well, Dad?” He Softly 
Asked 


Jeisurely answered, he as well was astonished at Mr. 
Rooker’s animation. His partner was, in fact, screaming 
at him precisely as if the Exchange were on fire and he, 
Mr. Burke, were in peril for his life. 

However, once Mr. Burke comprehended, he too began 
to roar. 

“Eh, what? Who?—the boob?” he exploded. ‘Did he 
say sell?” 

“Yes, but first you sell five thousand for us!” shouted 
Mr. Rooker. ‘‘Don’t bother with his order till you have!” 

Afterward, or when he had mopped the sweat from his 
brow, Mr. Rooker returned to the customers’ room, where 
he again loudly cleared his throat. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he announced, “there is a report cur- 
rent that insiders are heavily unloading the stock of a 
well-known industrial.” 

In which manner the head of Rooker, Burke & Company 
aptly conserved the firm’s established reputation for 
honesty, integrity and the confidence of its patrons. 

However, when a small flood of selling orders presently 
poured in Mr, Rooker was somewhat astonished to find 
how readily they were snapped at. Subsequently he was 
still more puzzled, not to say alarmed, when a string of 
drafts began trickling in on him from various quarters of 
the Street. Each draft was for a large amount and each 
was made payable to other brokerage firms. Besides, each 
draft bore the same signature—‘‘ Mr. Johns.’ Robert, in 
fact, had withdrawn his entire account. Along toward the 
day’s close, however, Mr. Rooker had a sudden inspiration, 
as the result of which he darted frantically to a telephone 
and rang up Sunset Burke. 

“Quick!” he roared. ‘‘You cover that five thousand 
Oxide!”’ 

Burke vehemently protested. Oxide was up a point. 
To cover meant a loss of five thousand dollars. 

‘“‘Never mind!”’ snapped Rooker. ‘‘Do as I say, then 
switch the trade. * You buy five thousand in a hurry.” 

“Say, Buck!’ demanded Mr. Burke, his tone stupefied. 
“Are you bug?” 

Rooker raised his voice in a savage snarl. “You ass, 
can’t you see?’’ heretorted. ‘‘The boob was only stringing 
us. Old man Coggins has control of Oxide and he’ll run up 
the price to par.” 

So Mr. Burke, as instructed, bought. To his disgust, as 
well as to the rage and resentment of his partner, Oxide 
the next morning opened a quarter off from the night’s 
closing price. Moreover, during the day it receded still 
another seven-eighths. Whipsawed a second time, Rooker, 
Burke & Company again reversed their commitment. 
They went short. Instantly Oxide once more began to rise. 


In the days that followed, Robert flattered himself he 
had conducted his campaign shrewdly. As he knew, it was 
his father’s practice when gunning for control of a stock to 
create public uncertainty by driving the market to and 
fro. That is to say, he’d run the price one way or the 
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other, then abruptly switch it. Then ultimately, when 
these tactics had depressed to the proper figure, he’d start 
in to load up. Thus for a week Oxide fluttered back and 
forth until finally at the bottom it slowly began to harden. 

And each time his father bought or sold Robert followed 
suit. By doing so he not only further hid his hand, but 
added to his resources. In other words, by selling at the 
right times and buying in again on the turns each trans- 
action gave him a handsome profit. There was no chance 
to err. Each time his father meant to make a move 
Robert had ample warning. 

In fact, the old gentleman even by intention could not 
have played more openly into the hands of his son. It 
happened, besides, not once, but time and again. And 
each time, too, as Robert sat boldly eavesdropping, he 
laughed uproariously up his sleeve at his father’s simple 
innocence. In the same uproarious way he laughed also at 
Parks and Osgood. 

For day by day the trio met in Mr. Coggins’ office 
where, as if oblivious of Robert, they openly laid their 
plans, each and every detail loudly and distinctly revealed. 
What made Robert laugh the most was that though they’d 
begun to smell a mouse, to suspect that the corner in Oxide 
had leaked, they never guessed the location of that leak. 

Then a little sense of pity stirred him. His father was 
old. He was, perhaps, even growing infirm. Debating 
this, Robert began to question whether it was so fine, so 
praiseworthy of himself, after all, to take advantage of his 
father’s waning faculties. He himself was young and able— 
unusually shrewd, in fact—whereas his father had lost or 
was beginning to lose much of his former shrewdness. 
Upon this a new thought sprang into his mind. If he 
himself found it so easy to cozen, to hoodwink, the old 
gentleman, what if others as well were to discover it? 
What if they, too, found,it as easy to strip him of his 
wealth? The suggestion made Robert gravely frown, 
gravely press his lips together. His father’s fortune was 
immense, yet, immense as it was, a few missteps in the 
market might prove disastrous. Gad! it was enough to 
make any son uneasy. As a result, Robert made up his 
mind he must keep strict watch upon his father. If hesaw 
that the old gentleman was wandering into peril he must 
warn him. Then, if he failed to heed, his son must take 
steps to compel obedience. No effort should be lost to 
protect his father’s interests. It would be a serious 
matter—serious indeed !—were he left at the mercy of Wall 
Street’s swarm of sharks, its unscrupulous money-grabbers. 

Meanwhile Oxide moved ponderously. In the 
midst of a market otherwise soggy and inactive 
it seemed quietly to be gaining strength. How- 
ever, few but Robert realized this. In Rooker, 
Burke & Company’s, as was the case in other 
brokerage offices, the dabblers again sat staring 
indolently at the quotation board. The flurry, 
they opined, had been nothing but a false alarm. 
Besides, Oxide was a punk stock anyway. It 
was a good thing to let alone. Especially in 
such a market, a rotten market like this. One, 
in fact, heard a variety of such opinions. 

“Yeh,” proclaimed Mr. Pincus, ‘‘I guess this 
week I go up to the Turkish and get boiled out. 
They ain’t nothing doing.” 

Rooker, who overheard him, scowled savy- 
agely, then swore beneath his breath. Oxide 
had already cost him a pretty penny. However, 
what he thought of the stock was little compared 
to what he thought of Robert. To think that 
a boob like that had stung him was to Mr. 
Rooker bitter indeed. He had every reason to 
curse. 

But when Robert thought of Rooker, Robert 
only grinned. It rather tickled him to recall 
how shrewdly he’d tricked that slippery person. 
It tickled him as well to think how he was de- 
luding Parks and Osgood too. For his father, 
though, his pity continued to grow. However, 
this hadn’t interfered as yet with his coup in 
Oxide Common. Buying still, his holdings were 
now immense. Consequently he was in a posi- 
tion, when the price should begin to climb, to 
rake in enormous profits. Chuckling exuber- 
antly, he figured out that when he closed the 
deal he would be a multi-millionaire. 

There was only one cloud upon his mind. 
This was the fact that Oxide moved so ponder- 
ously. By rights it should be advancing now, 
if not by leaps and bounds, at least at a greater 
pace. However, thiswasexplainable. Nodoubt 
his father wished to buy in more than the mere 
control. Consequently the old man must be 
nursing the market, buying gradually so that 
the price would not run up on him. Robert 
grinned as he thought of this. Greatly relieved, 
he chuckled to himself: ‘‘Jove! hasn’t lost all 
his shrewdness even yet, has he?” 

Convinced of this, he took on another five 
thousand shares. It made his holdings total 
nearly fifty thousand. However, nothing made 


him lose sight of the fact that he must watch his father 
carefully. At any moment, unless Robert guarded him 
carefully, the old gentleman might do something that 
would cost him heavily. 

It was well he bore it in mind. That same afternoon 
Robert had a shock that very nearly overwhelmed him. 

It was after he’d left the brokerage office and was 
hurrying back to his desk. One o’clock had just struck, so, 
as he was aware, he must hurry or his father might return 
from the dairy lunch where he took his midday bowl of 
bread and milk and find Robert missing. As this would 
involve explanations that Robert felt himself too dignified 
to make, he dashed swiftly through the boardroom and 
flung open the office door. 

Parks and Osgood stood by a window, waiting for 
Robert’s father. Robert was just in time to hear Parks 
laugh lightly: ‘“‘Hasn’t twigged yet, has he?” 

“Dunno,” answered Osgood, “‘but it’s time we unloaded 
anyway.” 

Had it been possible Robert would have shrunk back 
unseen. Parks, however, had heard him enter; and 
instantly Robert saw him start, then nudge Osgood guiltily. 
Knowing his book, though, Robert gave no hint that he’d 
heard. With his head in a whirl he was still pondering 
when he heard his father enter. Then he sat back, listen- 
ing intently, trying to find out whether his father had any 
suspicion whatever. 

For instinctively Robert had divined what was in the 
wind. It was exactly as he’d feared. Parks and Osgood, 
having discovered his father’s sad condition, had of course 
planned to take advantage of it. In short, they meant 
secretly to dump their own holdings of Oxide overboard, 
to break the pool and leave their aged partner in the lurch. 

But what Robert must do was a poser. Of course his 
father must be warned, but to do that meant that Robert 
might have to divulge his own dubious part in the Oxide 
deal. Then again, as he knew, his father was so trusting 
it might be difficult to make him realize that Parks and 
Osgood meant to play him false. It was a hard proposi- 
tion. It was a tough problem even for one of Robert’s 
shrewdness and resource. If the pool burst —— 

A loud gasp suddenly escaped him. Instantly, as well, 
he forgot all about his father’s troubles. 

The fact is, Robert had just realized what would happen 
to himself were Parks and Osgood to dump their holdings. 
In the slump that would follow, Robert would be left 
gasping for life like a fish out of water. 


\ 
PastysFaced and Moist,He Shambled In Through the Boardroom Entrance 


June 22,, 
é 


i 

He was mopping his beaded brow, his face clar 
with horror, when he heard his father speak. Sl 
boys,’ drawled Mr. Coggins, his voice raised and 
word clearly enunciated, ‘‘it’s time now we whirled u 
price of Oxide. Yes, the stock’s worth three times 
it’s selling for.” 

Robert’s heart beat thickly as he waited Pd { 
answer. 

“Why, yes,” agreed Osgood, a loud heartiness iy 
voice. ‘I guess we'd better.” And at this instance 0 
mian’s duplicity Robert almost cried aloud in scorn, 

However, before he did, his father spoke again. 
pool, he said, now controlled the market. It held yirt 
all but fifty thousand shares. ‘‘My bunch amounts 
hunnerd and ten thousand,’’ remarked Mr. | 
“and you fellers have the balance. Yes,” he added 
fidently, ““we c’n run up the price now wherever a 
to put it.” :, 

And at that Robert’s heart gave a wild, exultaall 
Not only he himself was saved, but his father as 
for between them, father and son, the Coggins family, 
almost the entire issue of Oxide. As a brief mental ca] 
tion showed him, all that Parks and Osgood held v 
measly forty thousand shares. It was but a drop i it 
bucket. Yes, let them sell! Let them dump 
ings overboard! Robert had still cash enough t 
almost the entire amount. If they sold he would sn: 
all they offered. Pshaw! Fear Parks and Osgood! 
was all he could do to keep from laughing in their 

However, there was one thing he must not forget. 
he had finished with the Oxide deal he must im 
take steps to get control of his father’s affairs, He 
now that the old gentleman was far too old and too {» 
to be trusted any longer. 

That afternoon, half an hour before the close, ther 
again a flurry in Oxide. A sudden and unlooked-for 
raid as suddenly developed an unlooked-for, det 
support. At the gong the stock closed strong an 
Robert grinned. Parks and Osgood, he saw, had begh 
unload, but what of it? His own buying had moreh 
held up prices. . Chuckling to himself, he picturet 
amazement of the two when they realized what a cha ) 
old Mr. Coggins had in his son. k 

However, his father still must be warned. If] 
not tell him everything, he might at least give h 
that would set him on his guard. So that 
ing after dinner Robert followed his father into 
gaunt library where every night, yee 
year out, the old gentleman first read they 
ing newspaper, then solaced himself with «1 

The apartment was of a piece with 
gins’ office. Its furnishings were pl 
tesquely common, Robert thought t 
at the same time they were comfortabl 
as Mr. Coggins often said, his house wa 
not a showroom. Drawing up a ch 
fire, he had just opened the paper when 
came aware of Robert’s presence. In ac 
he seemed also to sense that Robert 
awkward and uncomfortable. ‘ 

“Well, bub,’”’ he demanded after a g 

“‘what’s on your mind?” 

Robert found himself a seat, the 
studiously at the carpet. 

“Dad,” he said ponderously, «there's m1 
thing I’ve got to ask you.’ ‘ 

Mr. Coggins urbanely smiled. “Fire je 
son,” he responded, and then glanced iy 
his paper. 

When Robert spoke he tried to be as 
gentle as he could. 

““Dad,”’ he asked, “has it struck you thiy 
might—er—well, be growing a little old 

Mr. Coggins started, then grinned. VI 
Why, | sure! I ain’t any spring chickn, 
guess.”” After another grin he added: : 
bub?” 

At the best it’s a hard matter for} a m 
have to warn his father that his faculti) 2 
waning. Robert hated even to think 
However, it had to be done. ‘ 

“It’s just this, dad. I’ve been won 


whether you feel any difference in yoursel! J 
you ever find it difficult to—well—er—to hin 
say?” S|: 


Mr. Coggins, after gaping momentar le 
down his paper. “Find it harder to do wat 
he inquired, his tone wondering. ‘ 

Robert repeated what he’d said. — 
added: “‘I was wondering, too, whe 
weren’t growing a bit overtrustful besidej 

After a pause Mr. Coggins wet his lips 
gave his collar an energetic tug. With 
moving his eyes from Robert | he jerked d 
a little nearer. 

“Say,” he asked, his tone "pewildl ed, t 
ain’t anything wrong, is they?” 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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despicable cur; 
te it has seemed 


own story when 
jarried—could I 
erstood its les- 
applied them to 
case—my life 
yuld be a success 
n eyes instead of 
1 failure I see it. 
ure because I 
in the beginning 
the inevitable 
es of certain lines 
act in my relation- 
y wife, and al- 
s to runon and 
try to change 
would wreck 
e and mine. 
eyes of the world 
relatives, how- 
believe my mar- 
held to be 
a made-in- 
-lived-on-earth 
union that only 
3 once in a while— 
for the younger 
n. No breath of 


self; the worst that is ever hinted is that I have 
ved the “brilliant success” predicted for me in 
ession before I married, though it is admitted I 
ell.”’ However, the reasons why I do not stand 
hy I do not shine as my rival does and why, with 
prospects and apparent opportunities, I have 

a big reputation and a fortune—in other words, 
m not today an ornament to the medical profession 


f just an ordinary general practitioner barely 
‘both ends meet, have been matters of much 
i n and speculation. 
sons in the world know why—my mother and 
nd neither of us has ever told. The reason is, I 
a clinging vine. It is my sole criticism on an 

almost perfect woman, and the moral of my 
on is that too much of a good thing can spoil a 
ospects, sap his vital energies and make him a 
is easily as sin. 
fe is all that a man looks for and congratulates 
on having found. She is absolutely loyal and 
-her whole life is wrapped up{in mine. She 
york her fingers to the bone for me; scrub floors 
k it a pleasure if it would help me forward in my 
on; give up her life without a sigh to save mine. 
‘life has been a tragedy from the week I married 
e endless moral turmoil, trying to do what was 
er—to make her happy in her way; never to let 
e married me; never to disappoint her in her 
pectations of her husband—a tragedy and a 
use she is a clinging vine. Her whole life was 
mine, her interest turned into an incessant 
s over me that kept tabs on my every act, 
even the thoughts in my head, until her love 
tion became an incubus from which I could not 
If without violating all a man holds sacred. That 
essence of the clinging-vine tragedy. 
n has his ideal woman enshrined in some secret 
f his heart; and if the truth were told the ideal 
to nine out of ten men is the clinging vine. It gives 
sense of his own powers to have the woman 
helpless and looking to him for all that makes 
: h living; and the number of my acquaintances 
ve married women of that type, and the fact that 
r n to be so few clingers on the matrimonial mar- 
l the old maids appear to belong to the deadly 
class, go to prove the assertion. 
y I should not have admitted in so many words 

ied that I desired a clinging vine for a wife, 
jought was the core of my ideal—a woman who 
g to me through everything and to whom I was 
ut I went a step farther—I expected to find in 
companion and a running mate who could do 
are toward making a joint life in which each 
ined responsibilities. On my side I expected to 
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Every Fiber of Me Was Protesting 
Against That Loving Stare 


provide house, food, clothing, incidentals—that is, the 
money; and I expected her to make the home. She was to 
be my partner in the fullest sense of the word—the dis- 
bursing agent of our firm; while I was to be the cash- 
getting agent. It was my intention to leave her as free in 
her spending as my means would allow. The home was her 
province, where she was to be ruler and queen. 

This arrangement seemed to me not only morally right 
to both of us, but plain common-sense. Many of the mar- 
riages I pronounced failures among my acquaintances 
seemed to be so because the man was either stingy with 
the money or nagging and carping at the way his wife 
managed; she was not his partner—she was either an upper 
servant or a toy. There was to be none of that for me 
however; and to avoid the causes of such failures I set 
out with the definite and formulated idea of an equal mar- 
riage partnership, with divided work and responsibilities 
and a common aim—a shared ideal into which the wife and 
I were both to put our best efforts for its success. 

Not only did common-sense and my own ideals dictate 
this relationship with my wife but I had the living example 
of itin my own home: my mother was my father’s running 
mate and partner—she created the home with the money 
he earned; though it is.only since my own failure that I 
have learned to appreciate how wonderfully she managed 
with the limited resources of a high-school professor’s 
salary; how far she made a little go and what she accom- 
plished with nothing at all but the work of her hands 
and her wits and her determination. I thought every wife 
and mother did the same, as a matter of course! She was 
always planning, scrimping, thinking out ways to save 
here and pare off there that my sister or I might get a 
special course of instruction or that improvements might 
be made on our house. A porcelain sink in the kitchen, 
an open fireplace in the living room, bay windows, latticed 
piazzas—these were some of the things she scrimped for; 
and at the end of ten years she had made our once small 
and rather ugly house into the neatest-looking and most 
valuable property on the street. 

She knew to the last cent the cost of making a home. 
Wednesday evenings she gave to her account books—a 
permanent engagement at home that she kept as scrupu- 
lously as other good women among our neighbors kept that 
evening for prayer meeting. I remember once, when I was 
a lad and beginning to feel things, a boy at school remarked 
in a slighting way that my mother never went to prayer 
meeting as Mrs. Blank did. Mrs. Blank was the grand 
dame in our part of town, and not to be like her was 
to put oneself beyond the pale. The remark about my 
mother’s not going to prayer meeting made me sore; and 
when I saw her getting out her accounts as usual, instead 
of the pious bonnet, I asked her, a bit sulkily: 

““Say, mother, why don’t you go to prayer meeting — 
same as other nice people do?”’ 


“T do,’ she returned 
grimly, opening the ac- 
count book. ‘‘This is my 
prayer book and I spend 
my evening praying for 
our daily bread—and see- 
ing how my children are 
going to get it.” 

She did not say it 
irreverently—it was her 
attitude toward the re- 
sponsibilities of the home- 
maker, which she called 
“the one mission you can 
be sure the Lord has called 
you to, if you havereceived 
from Him the blessing of 
a good husband and chil- 
dren.”” I did not appre- 
ciate her real meaning, 
however, until years 
later—until my own mar- 
riage turned out as it did, 
in fact; and I studied my 
lessons glumly, all the 
while thinking that when 
I was a man I’d earn 
enough to make sure my 
wife shouldn’t have to 
spend one evening over 
account books in order to 
scrimp through. I was 
perhaps twelve; but the 
idea of being a liberal pro- 
vider was certainly bornin 
me that night while I stud- 
ied across the table from 
mother’s ‘‘everlasting old 
accounts.” I did not realize that it matters not how much 
a husband provides if the wife does not know how to spend 
it judiciously; she has to scrimp and pare just the same, 
perhaps worse—dodge collectors and deceive her husband 
in petty ways—and in the end have nothing to show for it. 
As I looked at it then, mother scrimped and saved only 
because father’s salary was so small—which was only one 
side of the story. The illuminating point I missed was that 
she would have done the same had his income been fifty 
thousand instead of two; she did it through sheer sense 
of duty and moral backbone, as her rightful share of the 
partnership. 

I sometimes think if I had had a less independent and 
responsible mother it would have been a great deal easier 
for my wife. However, the marriage state I believed 
myself entering upon was a joint partnership like my 
parents’. I was prepared to make my end a success in 
carrying all the responsibilities that devolve naturally 
upon an honorable man. I believed the same of my wife 
and her end of the partnership. 

Now the essence of a share-and-share-alike partnership 
in any sort of a going concern is that there must be an 
absolute equality between the contracting parties in three 
fundamental, vital things—equality of honor in their 
dealings with each other; equality of effort in making the 
business a success; equality of responsibility. Without 
these equalities—honor, effort, responsibility—there is no 
partnership worth the name; one of the parties is so much 
dead wood, if not actually a parasite on the business. And 
no man would enter into partnership with another man 
without carefully considering his partner’s character in 
reference to these fundamentals; or, having entered the 
partnership and discovered that his partner failed in these 
particulars, he would not continue the relationship a day 
longer than he could help. 

And yet—it seems almost unbelievable when put in the 
terms of a business proposition—here is something I never 
gave a thought to when I entered into a life partnership 
with a charming woman! I merely assumed—as I suppose 
a million men in like case have assumed —that my partner- 
to-be was equally honorable toward me in every last par- 
ticular; equally responsible in her own mind for her share 
of our undertaking; equally ready to put forth all her 
efforts in every direction where they might be needed to 
make our lives a success. I call particular attention to 
those words—‘“‘put forth all her efforts in every direction 
where they might be needed” —because they contain one of 
the primary secrets of success in a partnership; one of the 
primary secrets of failure with the clinging-vine tempera- 
ment. No; I could not even have thought of these things, 
much less allowed myself to question my future wife. I 
should have felt myself offering a sort of tacit insult to 
both of us. Like Cmsar’s wife, mine must be above 
reproach; and to suggest, even in the dim recesses of my 
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mind, that Gabrielle was not my equal in these matters 
was, according to my ideals, one of the worst reproaches 
that could be brought against a woman who pretended to 
high standards of moral obligation. 

Feeling this way, I took no means to discover the truth — 
that my wife was in no sense my equal in the partnership 
fundamentals—but blindly entered into a relationship 
that assumed equality as its basis; and starting with this 
assumption I have had to continue it ever since as a pre- 
tense. How it has worked out in my life—how it has 
destroyed my peace of mind—run down my health—made 
my professional and financial life an all-but failure—I hope 
the rest of my confession will make clear. 


II 


Y MOTHER and I had always been very near each 
other—unusually so even for a mother and only son; 
but an incident occurred during my engagement that made 
a breach between us, outwardly never quite healed, though 
inwardly, through the larger understanding that has come 
to me, I have returned to the old feeling with a vastly 
added appreciation. My loyalty to my wife and my pride, 
however, have prevented my ever saying to my mother, 
in so many words, how right she was in her early estimate 
of Gabrielle. 

My father died very shortly after I had finished my 
medical course and hung out my shingle in a downtown 
office. Except for me, mother was alone in the world; 
and, since I was still living in the old house, I kept on and 
tried to take my father’s place as far as a son can. Her 
little income from his life insurance was far from enough 
to support her and I was contributing toward the mainte- 
nance of our home—and this, with the struggle of those 
first years in getting a start, made marriage a not-to-be- 
thought-of luxury until I was almost thirty; though, as a 
fact, I had never met a woman in whom I was deeply 
interested until Gabrielle came into my life. By that time 
my practice amounted to about twenty-five hundred a 
year clear of office and livery expenses, and my prospects 
were all I could desire—my friends called them brilliant. 
I was established—I was known as my father’s son and 
had a large circle of friends among the best people in the 
small city where we lived; I was respected and my future 
seemed assured—even myrivals admitted that in ten years, 
if I kept on, I’d be the top man of the town. 

I had won my place and reputation through hard work 
and incessant study in my spare time. I was wrapped up 
in my profession—I lived in it and for it. I was pleased 
and well satisfied, though I never for a minute flattered 
myself that I had ‘‘arrived’’—I had come to the place 
where I felt I didn’t know anything. The scientific work 
that was being turned out from the great research centers 
was so vast I could hardly keep track of the titles; and I 
was planning to break loose for a year, perhaps two, and 
take a graduate course at some prominent medical school 
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at hand or in Germany that would put me at the 
top. I had, through rigid eeonomy—practiced for me 
by my mother, I confess—and a small legacy from an 
aunt, a little capital of four thousand dollars. In other 
words, at twenty-nine I held the Big Chance in my 
hands; and that was where I stood when I fell in love 
and asked a woman to marry me. 

My plans for graduate'study were temporarily laid 
aside. I did not feel that I could go off and leave 
mother alone in her old age—and I certainly could not, 
with the resources at my command, take both my wife 
and my mother with me. Neither did 1 see how I was 
to maintain two separate establishments—yet Gabrielle 
had taken it for granted that she and I should live apart 
from mother; mother had taken it for granted just the 
other way. 

I agonized over the situation in secret—it was a tragic 

dilemma for me. I felt that, as a man, I ought to come 
to a decision; yet, as a son and prospective husband, 
I was unable to do it—either way I decided meant a 
bitter disappointment to one of the two women I loved 
most and owed most to in the world. While I was still 
in a quandary and hoping that when these two came to 
know each other the matter would settle itself, I got 
mother to invite Gabrielle for a week’s visit. 

It seemed that everything piled up on me at once 
that week and I was hardly ever at home; but I didn’t 
regret it when I came to think that it gave mother and 
Gabrielle a chance toget acquainted and each would 
see the other at her best without me. I was trying 
not to let mother feel she was supplanted in my affec- 
tions and I feared she was a little jealous—nearly every 
woman is toward the woman who is taking her son from 
her. Still, I could hardly wait for the moment when I 
could ask mother—with Gabrielle gone—‘‘ Well, what do 
you think of her?’”’ I longed to hear mother tell me I had 
made a wise choice. 

“‘She’s very pretty and charming mannered,” replied 
mother promptly. 

However, I wanted something more from my mother 
on the woman who was to be my wife, and I persisted 
“What do you think of her as a wife for me?” 

My mother hesitated. A sickening sensation came over 
me—lI didn’t know exactly why. Mother is so clear-cut in 
her opinions and they are so logically come by that she 
rarely hesitates to give them on the spot. 

Finally she said: ‘‘She is very, very much in love with 
you—she told me you were her ideal of the perfect man.” 

I was flattered and thrilled; still, mother hadn’t really 
answered my question, and I was more than ever deter- 
mined to know what she thought of a woman who thought 
that of herson. I asked. 

“T’d rather not say,’’ she replied quietly. 

I was hurt. I was chagrined. More—lI was indignant. 
I read my mother’s words as a thrust, an ill-concealed slur 
on my future wife and as a failure of the sympathy 
that had always existed between mother and myself. 
I was up in arms—mother had to tell me what she 
meant. I demanded it of her hotly. 

She remained silent for some time and I was on 
pins and needles. At last she began: 

“Since you ask me and I am your mother—and, I 
hope, your friend—I’ll give you my honest opinion, 
though it seems to me it is one of those cases where 
the future mother-in-law ought to be silent for the 
sake of all parties. I only beg you to remember, 
however you may feel about it, that you demanded 
it—I did not volunteerit. . . . Youwish to know 
what I think of your choice of a wife—that is, a wife 
for yourself and not for some other man in different 
circumstances. Well, I cannot feel that Gabrielle— 
though she’s as sweet and lovely as a girl can 
be—will make you a good wife, or any wife at all, 
as you understand the relationship—that will fulfill 
the demands of your profession. In the first place 
she has positively no idea of household management. 
I don’t mean doing little things here and there— 
making cake and salads—washing dishes; I mean 
marketing, buying, planning ahead, making both 
ends meet at the end of the month and the end of 
the year.” 

“‘That’s nothing against her. How many women 
have any idea when they marry?” I defended 
warmly. ‘You didn’t—you’ve told me so ten thou- 
sand times; but you learned. Well, so can she—she 
isn’t a fool, you know.” 

Mother gave me a queer, sharp look and replied 
dryly: ‘‘Yes—I learned, of course!’’—and stopped 
there. 

“Well, go on,’ I pressed. “That isn’t reason 
enough why a woman won’t make a good wife—that 
she doesn’t know something she can easily learn and 
expects to learn.” 

“No, it isn’t—if she expects to learn,” agreed 
mother with a tone that showed she questioned the 
latter; “‘but she does not seem to expect to learn. 
She appears to take it for granted that a home runs 
itselfi—the husband keeps it going; that he looks 
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after everything, from the kitchen sink to the ice ari 
orders everything and pays all the bills, the Y 
father does 4 

I retorted that I expected to pay the bills— 
thinking of marrying if I couldn’t—thought I w: 
ordering a load of coal as I’d been doing it for n 
ever since I was a boy—that was my end of the b 
“T expect to run my end and she expects to run hj: 
Why, she’s simply delighted at the idea of a partr's 
We’ve talked it all over—it’s always been 
Then, as I saw my mother still looking very d 
unconvinced by my remarks, I pushed the po 

“But what makes you think she can’t manage 

“You remember you were away on Wedn 
and I excused myself to her to dumy accounts. § 
to know why I ‘bothered’ over them—why I 
your father do it—why I didn’t let you do it 
didn’t really see the use in doing it at all; she 
to spend so much to live and that was all the 
it—that knowing where the money went would 
it back!” ae 

My mother seemed to think this set the fina 
incompetence on the housewife, and I admit thatn 
bottom of my heart I was a little shocked that my 
wife could express so little responsibility i in the m: 
our home finances when she knew my circums E 
the struggle I had made, and still had before me 
financial independence; but what galled me wi 
mother had found it out and been the one to 
I still defended Gabrielle. 

“That’s merely a matter of experience—I ca 
my wife to know everything right off the bat.” 

“Tt isn’t merely a matter of experience,” she coe 
“Tt’s largely a question of attitude—a totally dfe 
affair in working out a life partnership. . ndih 
another thing—I don’t think Gabrielle understan} } 
temperament or the demands of the professional I, i 
ticularly on a man as highstrung and conscientious S 
are. You’re your father’s son, and I know—I ]d 
lesson and you have profited by it. All wome ,h 
don’t realize what these demands are to a rising, anjit 
man—how incessant; how necessary it is for a profisi 
man to have a den of his own—as you and youta 
always have had here—where he can be absoluty 
from interruptions of all kinds, even from his own we 
family. And, with your responsibilities, you os 

d 


a 


to get your sleep or go to pieces.’ 
I said coldly that I thought Gabrielle un 
that perfectly —we’d often talked about the demaxs 
profession and she was, if anything, more ambit 
me than I was for myself. 
“T don’t think she does—I don’t see how s h ¢ 
mother argued. ‘Why, she told me with her own })s’ 
she and her three sisters share one big room among /€ 
four of them, herded together, two in a bed! -A al e 
always lived that way —they prefer it!” ie 
“That only shows their devotion—they’re — 
devoted sisters I ever knew!’ I snapped back k 
this, too, had shocked my sensibilities when 
from Gabrielle herself—to be “herded,” four 11 
like so many cattle, had never been quite compati| 
my ideal of the remote and cherished wom 
marry. Again I was stung that my mothe 
the one to point it out. 


e admitted it showed their devotion, and added: 
uso shows they have no privacies—and no respect for 
yrivacies of others.’ 

vere was hardly anything much worse she could have 
zed against Gabrielle. No respect for the privacies 
hers! Why, that was the very foundation of breeding, 
ymmon decency in human relations! I was fairly 
ted and expostulated angrily: 

don’t think you have any right to say that.” 

erhaps not,”’ she agreed. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of it as 
ht, but as a duty I owed toason. I’ve lived through 
yd deal and I know that men of your age and settled 
sand strong principles don’t change in a week or two. 
seems a miracle to you now—it did to me; but it 
t change your nature or the requirements of your 
*e, and it won’t change Gabrielle’s. She is too much 
re with you to take any real interest in her share of the 
msibility of making a home for you.” 

y anger melted and I laughed in mother’s face. I 
tht it just about one of the most grotesque explana- 
[had ever heard uttered. So that was what she had 
st Gabrielle—she was too much in love with me! I 
{ mother if she meant it seriously—that a woman 
be so in love she couldn’t do her duty, her plain 
aon duty by her home? 

‘ertainly. A woman of that type and lack of training 
eso in love that she spends her whole time thinking 
5 it, until she has nothing left for such poor, low 
sas the cost of carrots and potatoes. When love like 
comes in at the window your home flies out at the 
4 . . There’s no use in our 
ssing thisthough. You hayemade 
choice, and you must learn for 
elf how the clinging-vine relation- 
works out when you come to live 
the tragedy itis toa highstrung, 
ive, honorable nature like yours.’ 
vith that she hastily left the room. 
;on my hat and flung out of the 
That interview stands out inmy 
lways as a sort of Rome, to which 
ads of my thinking seem to lead 
Its first result was to settle the 
m that Gabrielle and I should 
home of our own; nothing, after 
mother’s opinion, would have 
eem morally right for me to ask 
women to share the same dom- 
second result—such is the con- 
f human nature—was to make 
myself to my wife’s defects of 
ility and effort long after I 
m, and to put forth extra efforts 
£ to keep things going and hide 
] situation from my mother’s eyes. 


qr 


TO this hour I had given the ques- 
of my own den no considera- 
I had a good deal more than 
that Gabrielle and I should 
ving with mother; and my only 
had been whether Gabrielle 
efer father’s old room, with the 
place, or my sister’s, with the 
ow. Being the only boy, I had 
had my own room; and I sud- 
Tealized how deep a part of my 

e four walls had become—that 
d been my workshop, my castle, 
, my den, my-sanctuary, from 
tliest recollection. No one was 
enter it without my invita- 
t on sweeping day, and once 
‘losed the door on the world I was 
Work out my little boyish inven- 
7 my sorrows and tantrums, un- 
by prying eyes. It was a theory 
s that “every soul needs a cer- 
punt of silence and solitude in 


t rfor the preservation of mental 
and balance— <i Rpmentep which 


me askew in the house, all of us— even father—knew 
1 Not to disturb her until she came forth serene in 
Her privacy!—I would not have dared to invade 
More would she have invaded mine. Her privacy 
much to be respected as her person. 

isters, however, herded into one room! Poor, 
‘itl! How she must have suffered in the bottom of 
! Well, that was all over for her now—she should 
Toom, a bower, a sanctuary of her own at last; I 
ike it for her—a little home within a home, where 
retire from all the cares of the world, even from 
I got worried and cross and nervous. Surrepti- 
ad already looked at several houses, in case—— 
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I turned in at one and sat down on the side steps in the 
moonlight. This was to be my home—in the morning I’d 
have the lease drawn. How could mother be so hard and 
critical! She ought to see! She had simply let jealousy 
blind her! She was unjust to my dear girl—I’d prove it by 
the way things ran in this house as soon as it became our 
home. I thought tenderly of the four sisters and the “‘beau- 
tiful devotion” that had made them delighted to share 
everything—even the same room; such unselfishness; such 
consideration for each other’s happiness; and the concern 
they felt for every trifle that occurred in the life of any one 
of them—my letters were the only secret Gabrielle had 
ever kept from her sisters. 

‘A girl who can love her sisters with such loyalty and 
devotion—how she will love her husband!” thought I. 
“And mother simply can’t see it!” That very devotion 
to her sisters I felt to be my own guaranty of the future— 
Gabrielle would be mine as I knew I should be hers; her 
utter fidelity and therefore our joint happiness and our 
partnership were assured to me through the very thing 
mother had treated so scornfully. My whole being 
expanded with the sense of my security. I was exalted! 
My future wife looked on me as ‘“‘her ideal of a man”’; 
I must prove myself worthy of the great gift I was receiv- 
ing—I must never let her regret what she was giving up 
for my sake. 

That hour in the moonlight on the steps of my home- 
to-be was one of the most beautiful of my life—and the 
blindest! I had not been married a month when I dis- 
covered that the “beautiful devotion” among the sisters, 
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that had made them willing to “herd” together, was the 
source of the fatal weakness of my wife’s character: she 
was totally without self-reliance and the power of self- 
entertainment. The four girls had lived their lives en 
phalanx, so to speak; not the smallest detail of the day’s 
happenings but was repeated and reviewed among them; 
not the least undertaking but they discussed it among 
themselves before going into it—even the making of a cake 
or a batch of fudge! United, they stood—divided, they 
stood still, not knowing what to do. ‘Together, they 
accomplished wonders in the matter of entertaining, and 
so on; alone, they were helpless, because they were devoid 
of initiative. Three of them had done the thinking for the 
fourth; and, without some one to confide in—some one to 
say, “I would do this!””—none of them knew what to do. 
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I must allow that the relationship has made my wife 
easy-going and a good mixer—has given her a keen human 
interest and the sympathy that I found so charming as a 
lover; but it has robbed her of the power of private judg- 
ment—she is afraid to come to any decision in the most 
trivial matter without first gaining the approval of another 
person; and to cause one she loves the least displeasure or 
disappointment is positively an agony to her. In her sensi- 
tive nature it savors of blame; and blame is something she 
simply cannot stand! That “‘beautiful devotion” among 
the sisters was, after all, only the surface covering of the 
process by which they freed themselves from blame in 
everything by shunting their decisions round and round 
among themselves on to each other’s shoulders! When I 
married one J, all-unwitting to myself, stepped into the 
other three pairs of shoes: Gabrielle substituted me for 
the sisters and shunted all her decisions in a lump on to 
my shoulders! 

Had I seen the truth that night—as mother saw it for 
me and tried to show it to me—I should have married 
Gabrielle just the same. I do not question that, for she is 
the only woman I ever cared enough for to wish to marry; 
but my whole course with her would have been different. 
As it was I dashed ahead with a man’s pride in his own 
powers, believing that a husband who truly loves his wife 
and considers her good can train her in efficiency in home 
management and keeping accounts—that is, in holding 
up her end of a joint partnership. 

Blind creature that I was! It was just because I did 
love her—that we loved each other so devotedly—that I 
could not train her and she could not 
take it from me! A criticism, an argu- 
ment as to a course, an attempt to show 
her how things were working out, a word, 
or even a look of disappointment from 
me—and I saw the stricken look come 
into her face. She would say: ‘Don’t 
you love me any more? Don’t I make 
you happy? What have I done? How 
have I offended you? Oh, forgive me! 
I can’t live if I think you’re unhappy— 
that I’ve done anything to make you 
unhappy!” And so on and on to tears, 
most likely. 

My whole married life has resolved 
itself into that one choice for me— 
whether to submit to her and let things 
go—or do them myself—or be a brute 
to the woman I love and who trusted 
her life and her happiness to my keeping! 


IV 


HAD my first big lesson on my honey- 
moon. Wespent itin Boston. Neither 
she nor I had ever been there, though it 
was my mother’s girlhood home; and the 
city and its environs represented to me 
a sort of repository of cherished tradi- 
tions. Our first few days were almost a 
dream—I was seeing all this wonderful 
city, living in the atmosphere of a noble 
past with the most sympathetic soul I 
had ever known! Everything I did 
seemed perfect to Gabrielle—how un- 
like my mother’s cool criticism, that 
never praised anything short of perfect 
success! When I suggested plans to 
mother I was met by objections—just 
objections and shrewd, showing up the 
weakness of the proposition, I admit; 
ow I had only to suggest to have a 
woman fall in with my plans and shower 
me with praise and acquiescence. How 
proud I was of her that first night when 
I took her in to dinner; asked her what 
she would have; heard her say: “ Dar- 
ling, you order for me—whatever you 
. get will be perfect!’”’ And her delight in 
my dinner proved her words. 

By the end of a week I was listless and 
muddleheaded. For the first time in my 
life I felt overpowered by another per- 
sonality—invaded. I was watched and 
studied every instant; if I picked up anything to read she 
begged: “Read it to me too—I want to share it with you.” 
Even when I sat in thought she asked: “What are you 
thinking?” And if I did not tell her instantly a shadow 
crossed her face that hinted I was keeping something from 
her, though she was too proud to ask. ‘“‘Oh, if you don’t 
want to tell me!—but—but I tell you everything!” 

Suddenly I turned snappy and barked back: “You 
don’t have to tell me everything—I trust you a little bit.” 

She was horrified. I was horrified at myself, but I 
could not help it. I knew what the matter was—I had 
had almost no sleep and I was going to pieces. I had 
never shared a room with any one. I lay for hours with 
my wife peacefully slumbering at my side, afraid to stir 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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HILE all 
these incredi- 
ble things 


were happening to 
The Hawk, Skeets 
Gaunt, his poetic soul in an ecstasy of happiness, was 
hastening along to that sweet rendezvous which had for 
its ultimate object the;making of Helen Hamilton into 
Mrs. Skeets. Catching’a glimpse of two men in the dark 
distance and hearing the rush of their footsteps coming 
toward him through the empty street, he withdrew timidly 
into the shadow of a hedge. Ten seconds later he was 
yanked out rudely by four powerful hands. ‘You will 
make us chase you all over the Bronx, will you?” panted 
one of his captors. ‘‘Might have known we'd get you.” 

Long-haired, dreamy-eyed poets, particularly if they 
happen to be sons of men like John Gaunt, are not neces- 
sarily to be put upon. Skeets felt that he was being put 
upon. His first natural impression was that he had to do 
with highwaymen, and without hesitation he belted the 
man who held the revolver plumb in the nose. The weapon 
went flying. He was about to perform a similar office for 
the other man when the steel nippers closed round his 
wrist and were twisted cruelly. 

“You'll resist an officer, too, will you?” and the grip on 
his wrist tightened. 

“What in blazes do you mean by grabbing me like 
that?”’ demanded the poet unpoetically. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you say you were officers? What do you want?” 

“You,” tersely. 

“What for?” 

“T don’t suppose you could even guess, huh?” 

Skeets wriggled a little to arouse himself. He was 
sound asleep of course. This thing wasn’t happening at 
all. In a minute his valet would come and tap on his door. 

“Search him!” 

Dream or no dream, Skeets raised his voice in expostu- 
lation when the thick fingers of Detective Bailey pro- 
duced his pecketbook and riffled the bills therein—some 
two thousand dollars. Cunningham’s eyes opened wide 
at sight of the money; and reflected a vast understanding 
when Bailey fished out two tickets for Europe. 

“The getaway was all fixed,’ Bailey elucidated, ‘‘and 
we know there are two of ’em.” 

“What the ——” Skeets began. 

“Shut up!” 

Bailey placed the pocketbook inside his coat and 
resumed his search. A gold cigarette case! He weighed 
it thoughtfully in his hand; worth money, that thing. He 
put that, too, in an inside pocket, and next came—a 
diamond necklace neatly wrapped in jeweler’s tissue. The 
eyes of the two detectives bulged at the exquisite trifle. 

“That isn’t it,’ Bailey remarked. ‘‘The description 
says a garter of blue ribbon overlaid with shields of gold 
in which are set diamonds and rubies. It has a motto too: 
“Honey sew-it kwi mall why pen-see!’” Rather proud of 
his French, was Detective Bailey. 

“It’s something anyhow,” Cunningham panted, still 
blowing from his long run. Then to Skeets he added 
sharply: ‘‘Where did you get this necklace?” 
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“Bought it,” re- 
plied the poet. 
‘*Where did you 
think I got it? Stole 
hey ees 

“That’s just what we do think,” was the comforting 
response. “It’s the most natural thing in the world for 
a young gent who’s just bought a diamond necklace to 
try to hide in a hedge when he sees two detectives com- 
ing.”’ Skeets opened his mouth. ‘‘Shut up!” 

“Nothing else on him,” said Bailey. ‘‘Of course 
there wouldn’t be. The garter is in that vacant house!” 

““The—the what?” Skeets ventured. 

“The jeweled garter.” 

“Garter?” 

“Garter. G-a-r-double t-e-r!” 

There was a walk of a mile or more back to the 
vacant house, and for the first time in his life Skeets 
found full vent for that rich vocabulary which bedecked 
his verse. Impartially and exhaustively he anathema- 
tized the world, the flesh and the devil; and inconti- 
nently damned everything an inch high, with special 
reference to the police. Twice the detectives paused 
to stare at him in awe and admiration. He used some 
words they didn’t know were in the dictionary—and 
some of them weren’t! 

An automobile was standing in front of the old man- 
sion. It just happened that Skeets noted its number— 
92188. Round the house they went, stopping abruptly 
at a gruff ‘‘Who’s there?” 

“Bailey and Cunningham. Anything happened?” 

“Nothing,” replied the third detective, Fallon. ‘‘Not 
a sound since you went away. Ah, you got him, did 
you? Well, I must say if I ever saw a perfect type of 
a crook he’s it!” 

Skeets didn’t ask questions now; he was no longer 
curious—merely looked on mechanically during that next 
hour as the three detectives searched the house. From 
attic to cellar they went, scrutinizing every inch of it by 
the light of their electric flashes. In one room on the 
ground floor they found an old chair overturned and in 
the dust near by, where The Hawk had groveled, they 
chose to discover signs of a violent struggle. . 

“Ah!” said Fallon. 

“Oh!” said Cunningham. 

“Umph!”’ said Bailey. Then to Skeets: ‘‘There were 
two of you, we get that. And you had some sort of a scrap 
here, huh? Perhaps” —a brilliant thought came to him— 
“perhaps the other fellow got the garter!” 

On the broad hearth beneath a huge marble mantel they 
found a cigarette stub. They opened Skeets’ cigarette 
case—it was filled with the same brand! 

“Aha!” said Fallon. 

“Oho!” said Cunningham. 

“Uh-huh!” said Bailey. 

Wholly without interest in what they were doing, 
whatever it was, the poet had righted the overturned 
chair and sat motionless upon it, his face in his hands, 
glooming. What would Helen think? Already he was 
more than an hour late! After a while these idiots would 

perhaps take him to a police station, and he could 

reach her by telephone and explain; also he might be 
able to reach his father and arrange things some way. 

Bailey, his arms akimbo, came and stood directly in 

front of him. 

“Where is that garter?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, piffle!” said the poet. 

“Who was your accomplice?” 

“Fudge!” 

“You may as well tell us the truth. We have all sorts 
of evidence to connect you with the affair. The cigar- 
ette stub alone would convict you!” 

“Prunes!”” Skeets had long since run out of really 
useful words. 

Ten minutes later the three detectives went back to 
the police station, leading Skeets with them. There 
followed a conference of some sort, after which Skeets 
was lined up in front of the desk sergeant. 

‘“Name?”’ he was asked. 

“Samuel Keats Gaunt.” 

“Residence?” 

“‘Highty-first Street.” 

“ Age? ” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“Business?” 

“aboete 

“Father’s name?” 

“John Gaunt.” 

“Do you mean John Gaunt, the millionaire coal 
incredulously. 

“The millionaire coal man,” Skeets completed the sen- 
tence eagerly. There was something in the sergeant’s 
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“YT Wouldn’t Marry Him, 
Pops —I Wouldn't Marry 
Him if He Was the Last 
Man on Earth’’ 


tone, there was something now in the manner of the} 
detectives, that aroused a vague hope in his breast. Jy 
the first time in his life that he had ever been glad {is 
his father wasa millionaire. ‘Ofcourse yousee this 1 
thing, whatever it is, is a mistake. I’m the sonb! 
millionaire, and you see I’d have no possible objq 
stealing the—the garter, was it, that was stolen? — d 
a very pressing engagement, so I’ll go now.” 4 
“Oh, you will!” Bailey bawled at Skeets sudin 
“You'll go, will you? ‘You, the son of John Gi 
Why, you've just convicted yourself! We’ve just 
to hold you!” He turned to Cunningham and F 
“Don’t you see?”’ he demanded excitedly. “Tt 
perfectly with Dexter’s theory—stolen garter, Amic 
millionaire, all of it, two tickets to Europe, father ar s 
ready to jump! Say’’—and he whirled upon thed 
sergeant—‘“‘telephone that Scotland Yard man tchi 
up here quick! Tell him we can get his man in ter 
minutes!”’ He thrust his face close into that of th 00 
“Let you go!’’ he sneered. ‘‘ Yes, we will!” 
Somehow the promise failed to comfort Skeets. St 
merged in an ocean of inexplicable things, he 2 
wearily against the desk with his head in his han), 
gentle soul in an agony at the thought of Helen. 
“Oh, shush!” the disgusted poet murmured Al 
was the worst thing he could think of. . 


Vv 


A conversation over the telephone between S. Keats ;a 
and his father: : 


We ELLO, Father! This is Keats.” 
“Well, what do you want? What do youme 
by getting me out of bed at midnight to——” 
“T’m a prisoner up in the Bronx.” 
“Speeding again, eh? Serves you right. What ¢ 
worrying me about it for?” 
“Not speeding, Father. I’m charged with the 
time.” ‘ 
“Theft? You? What the devil are you talking a! 
“I’m accused of stealing a lady’s garter.” ' 
“A lady’s what?” 
“‘Garter—garter—you know what I mean.” — 
“Great Scott! What garter?” s 


affair of some sort; and they say it’s worth twety 
twenty-five thousand dollars. I’m accused of steallg 1 

“Jumping crab-apples! I’ve heard of men #7! 
money and horses and red-hot stoves, but I’m dee 
I ever heard of a man’s stealing a lady’s garter! 
steal it?” a 

“Certainly not!” 

“Did you tell ’em you didn’t?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘‘And did you tell ’em you were my son?” 

“Yes. That seemed to make it worse, if | 
They refuse to believe anything I say except | 4 
your son. They believe that readily enough. A ™ 


me anything about anything. Can’t you run up 
t away and arrange bail or something somehow?”’ 
-wha-what happened anyway?” 

hing particularly. I was just going along the street 
ago—it was about eleven o’clock—when two men 
4d me under arrest and searched me, and took me to a 
nt house and searched that; and then brought me 
to the police station! I don’t know what to do.” 


‘tealing! You! You say you told ’em you were my 
” 

fes.”” 

“he idiots!” 


told ’em that too. When I mentioned your name it 
ed to convince them I did steal it. If you could run 
nmediately a 

Vhere are you now?” 

n the police station.” 

Vell, you stay right there until I come.” 

) will.” 

ind, by-the-way, what are you doing up in the Bronx 
is time of night?” 

ause. 

—say —what— are — you — doing — up — in — the — 
at—this—time—of—night?” 

—er—I came up about—er—a little affair of 


fair of your own, eh? Brokaw Hamilton lives up 
ewhere, doesn’t he? Oh, yes, he does too! So 
You’ve been calling on that red-headed daughter 
Yes, you have! Don’t argue with me! I won’t 


ther, I give you my word of honor I haven’t seen 
tonight. If you could come up —— 
pawl, in that case I’ll be along in a little while.” 


wersation over the telephone between S. Keats Gaunt 
| Helen Hamilton: 


a 
‘that you, Helen?” 

es.” 

his is Keats.” 

Yell, for goodness sake! What became of you? 
e've you been? I’ve been waiting and waiting and 
g! Where are you now?”’ 


What are 

g about?” 

”s why I didn’t come. 

my way.——” 

are you locked up?” 

1 accused of stealing a 
ter, and ——”’ 

DF Skocts Gaunt!” 

*t, darling; I didn’t. 

know a thing about it. 

ow, listen just a min- 

Tl] —— 
ever heard of such a 


f a moment, sweet- 
Let me explain # 
here did you get it?”’ 

lidn’ thaveit. Ihaven’t 
* don’t know a thing 


f. I never saw it. 
ey searched me all 
‘ound was a diamond 
ce I had bought for 
1 You see ——” 
you didn’t have it, why 
ou arrested?”’ 
(sa mistake. “They 
7 stoleit, so they ——” 
it seems very strange 
at they should arrest 
you didn’t have some 
}‘tion with it.’ 
darling, you don’t 
” 


ion’t think any one 
1 be so stupid as to arrest 
'ectly innocent man for a thing like that! 


the street just a block from your house. I was on 
he ” 


idn’t send you out for a promenade. I sent you 
yarn for a ladder.”’ ‘ 


could come down from my window, of course.” 
$y 

ind instead of getting the ladder and coming 
ack, you leave my bag and my best hat on the 
und and go out for a stroll!” 

n’t the faintest idea what ——” 


“Tt wouldn’t surprise me a bit if you did steal the 
thing! And when you were arrested, what did you do with 
my jewels, pray? Are they still in your pocket?” 

“Your jewels? I haven’t seen them.” 

“Do you mean to deny that I dropped them to you out 
of my window and asked you to put them in your pocket?” 

“T don’t know what i 

“A lady’s garter! Return my jewels immediately!” 

“But, Helen, I a 

“Also I’ve changed my mind about everything else. 
I won’t elope with you at all. I’m glad I found you out 
in time, indeed I am!”’ 

“But, dear heart 

“And we will dispense with all that mush, if you please. 
You will return my jewels to me immediately. I think 
that is all. Goodby forever!” 

“You didn’t give me your jewels. 

“Why, Skeets Gaunt!” 

“And you never spoke to me in your life about a ladder; 
and I don’t know anything about your bag, and your best 
hat on the damp ground, and going out for a promenade. 
And you certainly didn’t give me your jewels and ask me 
to put them in my pocket!” 

eTdidiles 

“You didn’t!” 

“ee Did!” 

SDidi tis: 

“oe Did!”’ 

“Oh, dammit!” 

““Skee—ee—eets Gaunt!” 


T haven’t seen them.” 


vI 


NDIGNANT beyond the power: of speech, Helen 

banged the receiver of the telephone into place and 
turned—to find herself facing her father. He stood in the 
doorway, motionless, white, haggard; he wore an auto- 
mobile cap and raincoat both dripping water. Instantly 
on the defensive, the girl glared at him rebelliously for a 
moment, then started out. 

“T heard your conversation,’’ he remarked. 

“T don’t care if you did!” she flashed, pausing, her 
cheeks aflame with anger. ‘I don’t care!” 


“Fifty Thousand Dollars’ Worth of Jewels Belonging to My Daughter Have Been Stolen”’ 


Whose 


Shaking his wet outer garments her father silently walked 
toward her extending his arms. After a moment she crept 
into them, her lips quivering and tears starting in her eyes. 
She winked them back savagely, and then came the 
deluge. With no word of comfort nor yet a word of 
reproof, Brokaw Hamilton stood with set face holding the 
slender, trembling figure for a long time until at last the 
storm passed and his daughter lay still. 

“T did love him,” she burst out passionately, “‘and when 
you wouldn’t give ‘your consent it broke my heart and I 
was going to elope with him. He came under my window 
about eleven o’clock, and I dropped down my bag to him 
and my jew-jewels, and my bub-bub-best hat. And now 
he says I didn’t give him the jew-jewels at all; and it’s 
raining and my bub-bub-best hat is out in the wet.” 

Tenderly,pparently in deep preoccupation, her father 
stroked her rebellious hair. ‘‘Red as a geranium,’ she 
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had said. It was red, but it was the rich redness of the 
dying sun. How came Skeets Gaunt entangled in this 
affair of the jeweled garter, he wondered. 

“T just hate him and his old pup-pup-poetry,’”’ Helen 
sobbed on fiercely. ‘‘‘Oh, Helen, thy hair is an aura 
of ’ fiddlesticks! And, Pops, he said ‘Dammit’ at me 
right there just asecond ago. And he has my jewels and he 
won’t give them up; and he has stolen somebody’s gar-gar- 
garter. And he’s locked up in a cell and I’m glad of it—so 
there! Horrid thing! I hope he never gets out!’ 

“Knowing my objections, still you were going to marry 
him?” asked Brokaw Hamilton. 

“Yes, I was,” belligerently. 

“And you love him so much?” 

“T don’t love him at all now! I—I hate him! I wouldn’t 
marry him, Pops—I wouldn’t marry him if he was the last 
man on earth.” 

Tenderness passed from her father’s eyes and instead 
a flame glowed there. It was the old hatred of John 
Gaunt, and John Gaunt’s son, and all that was John 
Gaunt’s! When he spoke his voice was quiet as before. 

“Your mother, of course, was not in your confidence?” 

“Mother?” Helen gasped. “No!” 

“Well, we won’t say anything about it to her, either of 
us. This will be our secret.’”? He gathered the girl in his 
arms and looked into the blue eyes. ‘‘And it’s all over 
now, isn’t it?” 

With her white teeth closed tightly on her trembling 
underlip Helen nodded vigorously, then in a quick rush of 
emotion kissed her father. For a long time he stood 
staring into nothingness; then suddenly his manner 
changed. 

“You dropped your jewels out of the window to him?” 

“Yes, and told him to put them in his pocket. Now he 
has the unspeakable nerve to say I didn’t give them to him 
Steallon 

“There’s some misunderstanding, of course,’’ he assured 
her. ‘‘I’ll run over to the police station and see what can 
be done. Young Gaunt can’t be a thief.” 

“But, Pops, he’s arrested already.” 

‘Some misunderstanding,” he repeated abstractedly. 
“Off to bed with you now, girlie; I’ll see what can be done.” 

“Good night!” Sheslidout 
of his arms and went trailing 
up the stairs. He watched her 
until she turned at the top and 
blew him a kiss, then stepped 
into the hall and spoke to a 
gaping footman, Dawkins. 

““Order the limousine at 
once,” he directed. 

Dawkins vanished noise- 
lessly. In addition to utter 
weariness there was bewilder- 
ment in Brokaw Hamilton’s 
face as he passed into the din- 
ing room and poured out some 
whisky. Abstractedly he 
gazed into the amber depths 
for a moment, and then: 

“Tt may be, after all, that a 
marriage of the daughter of 
the house of Hamilton to the 
son of the house of Gaunt is 
the thing most to be desired. 
In the end it would make me 
the financial king of America— 
his fortune and mine together! 
But I can’t imagine how young 
Gaunt came to be under arrest 
for stealing the Countess of 
Salisbury’s garter!” 


Two famous enemies in the 
money world came face to 
face when John Gaunt and 
Brokaw Hamilton met in the 
police station. John Gaunt, in 
his masterful way, had bullied 
the story of the attempted 
elopement out of poor Skeets 
and was consequently in a rage. Then, too, he had been 
made to feel uncomfortable under the curious scrutiny of 
the desk sergeant and Bailey and Cunningham and Fallon. 
Another man was there as well, a close-mouthed, English- 
looking person—Dexter, they called him—with eyes like 
gimlets; and there was sheer insolence in the way he looked 
the millionaire over. 

Brokaw Hamilton came in, calm, cold as marble and 
as white. He faced John Gaunt unemotionally with a 
slight, disdainful uplift of the corners of his mouth. It 
was the crafty collie sneering at the giant mastiff. The 
desk sergeant recognized *Mr. Hamilton and nodded 
obsequiously. 

“T understand a young man, Samuel Keats Gaunt, 
is under arrest here?”’ Brokaw Hamilton began. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the courteous reply. “He is charged 
with the theft of a jeweled garter.” 
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“‘T don’t care anything about that,” said the railroad 
magnate impatiently.. ““Was he searched when he was 
brought in?” 

‘‘He has been searched, yes.” 

“Any jewels found on him?” 

“Not the garter, sir. There was a diamond necklace, 
but we don’t know who he stole that from.” 

John Gaunt went off with a roar like a thirteen-inch 
gun. Mr. Hamilton glanced round at him as if astonished, 
then turned back to the sergeant. 

“After his arrest he would have had no opportunity to 
conceal a jewelease anywhere?”’ he continued placidly. 

“No,” was the emphatic response. ‘‘Why do you ask? 
Do you suspect him ——” 

John Gaunt strode forward and planted himself directly 
in front of this old enemy. Flames of anger blazed in his 
eyes; his mighty fists were clenched. 

“What is it you want?” he demanded abruptly. ‘‘No 
business of yours, is it? Why are you butting in? Isn’t 
it enough that your daughter tried to ——” 

“That will do,’ Mr. Hamilton interrupted quietly, but 
with a stern ring in his voice. 

¥ that your daughter would have 

“That will do, I said!’”” Mr. Hamilton repeated. His 
tone was still quiet but there was danger in the very 
velvet of it. ‘‘We are not a couple of longshoremen, you 
know, to stand here and swap Billingsgate. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewels belonging to my daughter 
have been stolen. I’m trying to find them.” 

The effect of the statement upon the desk sergeant and 
the detectives was electrical. Even the English-looking 
person spoke up. ‘“‘By Jove, you know!” he said. 

“And I suppose 
you’re going to say 
that my son—my son— 
stole them, eh?” John 
Gaunt sneered. 

Brokaw Hamilton’s 
eyes narrowed and a 
faint flush mounted to 
his pallid face. For 
perhaps a minute there 
was tense silence, the 
detectives waiting, 
what for they didn’t 
know, the two million- 
aires staring straight 
into each other’s eyes. 
Finally Brokaw 
Hamilton’s gaze shifted 
to the desk sergeant. 

“T want to add a 
charge to the charge 
that already stands 
against Samuel Keats 
Gaunt,”’ he said coldly. 
“‘T charge him with the 
theft tonight, within 
the last hour, of fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewels belonging to 
my daughter!” 

Science tells us that 
two loud noises will 
sometimes make si- 
lence. That must have 
been what was the 
matter with John 
Gaunt. Two bellows 
of indignant amaze- 
ment tried to escape at once, with the result that he 
remained perfectly dumb with his mouth open. 

“My daughter, Helen,’’. Hamilton’s voice flowed on 
levelly, “‘gave them into his keeping. Now I understand 
he denies it. There can only be one conclusion—he stole 
them.” 

John Gaunt’s face went purple; 
reached forward to take this man by the throat. 
will power brought control. 

“Sergeant, if you’ll send a couple of your men home 
with me,”’ Mr. Hamilton went on serenely, ‘“my daughter 
will be pleased to give them all the necessary details. 
And, by-the-way, that diamond necklace you found on the 
prisoner can’t be my daughter’s property. She doesn’t 
own one. Good night.” 

The door opened and closed; he was gone. Trailing 
after him went Detectives Cunningham and Fallon. A 
minute later John Gaunt, too, went out. Detective Bailey 
glanced quickly, interrogatively at Dexter as John Gaunt 
moved toward the door, and Dexter had nodded. 

In the tumult of rage that possessed him the millionaire 
coal man had forgotten all about poor Skeets tucked away 
in a cell with ear pressed close to the steel bars, hopefully 
waiting. 

“He won’t run away, of course,’’ Dexter remarked in 
his heavy English way, ‘“‘and besides we’ve nothing to hold 
him on yet. You know we’re conducting this case like a lot 
of bally asses—what? We do these things better in 


” 


spasmodically he 
Sheer 


Seotland Yard, you know. We don’t stand on the house- 
tops and shout about , everything we learn, as you chaps 
seem to do over here.” 

John Gaunt’s automobile swung away into the night 
in a torrent of rain. 

“Brokaw Hamilton knows perfectly well Bambny, didn’t 
steal any jewels,” he informed the outer darkness with a 
graceful touch of profanity here and there. ‘“‘He simply 
couldn’t resist the temptation to poke it into me.” 
silence. ‘‘Probably thinks that red-headed daughter of 
his is too good for my son! If I thought he really felt that 
I’d—hang it—I’d make Sammy marry her just to spite 
him!” Another silence. 

“Might not be a bad idea at that! If they should 
marry—his fortune and mine—I’d be the financial boss of 
the earth! Look out there!” 

This last as the automobile skidded and went sliding 
across the slushy road toward a foot traveler who was 
plodding along in the rain. Agility alone saved him from 
injury. It was The Hawk! 

When Brokaw Hamilton retired to his room it was after 
two o’clock. The detectives had gone and Helen’s 
turbulent heart had found peace in sleep. 

“Helen loves young Gaunt, therefore she would be as 
happy with him as with any one else.’”’ Business of 
donning pajamas. ‘Besides insuring her happiness I’d 
place myself in a position to—John Gaunt is worth a 
hundred millions, and he’s a child! I could get that! And 
if I don’t some one else will!”” Business of crawling into 
bed. “It may have been a bad beginning to accuse young 
Gaunt of stealing those jewels, but —— . . . Perhaps 
not!”’ Business of closing his eyes. ‘“‘How can that young 
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idiot know anything about this affair of the Countess of 
Salisbury’s garter? I’ll have to have my own detective 
on this!” 
vir 

OR a little while we will leave Skeets Gaunt safe in his 

cell, and take a turn on Broadway at eight o’clock of a 
sunny morning in June. The sidewalks, drenched by the 
heavy rains of the night before, are glistening spotlessly 
beneath the million-footed human creature that is hurry- 
ing here, there, everywhere to the pursuits of the day; 
the street is an endless, counter-flowing stream of vehicles 
divided mathematically by the cartracks. 

Here we are at Forty-second Street. We pause a 
minute to watch the tides of humanity from east and west 
swirl into unique Broadway to be swallowed up in the 
vaster stream that flows forever north and south. A 
mottled current it is, burdened with the flotsam and 
jetsam of the world—bankers and beggars and brokers 
and stokers; newsboys and venders, and street-crossing 
tenders; hook-nosed and snub, honest men and thieves. 
The ever-flowing stream ripples on, borrowing a dash of 
color from the bright gowns and gossamer millinery of the 
shop-girls. In no city in the world is the shop-girl so well 
dressed as in New York. 

Somewhere in this hurrying, jostling crowd is The Hawk. 
Here he is scrubby of beard, pallid of face, worn and weary, 
for all that there is a glint of satisfaction in his shallow 
eyes. A hard night he has had of it evidently, a night in 


A long’ 
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the rain, for his threadbare coat is still wet and there 
disheartening sloshiness in his tattered shoes, He 
hungry, too, in spite of the fact that his shabby poe] 
hold a fortune of seventy-five thousand dollars, mori 
less, in other people’s jewels. 

Six years it was since The Hawk had seen Broadwa 
six long, meager years—and now he reveled in the g 
of it. His destination was Daddy Heinz’ in West Thirt 
Street; and Daddy Heinz’ was a sanctuary where 
would find breakfast, and a bath, and clean linen ar 
bed. The nearest route to all these luxuries was dq) 
Seventh Avenue, but The Hawk didn’t go that y 
Instead he stuck to Broadway, there was so much ¢ 
new tohim. Good old Broadway! The smell of it go 
his nose. It was worth while living if one might live th 

So on down Broadway he went, past the yaw 
entrance of the Metropolitan Opera House, past 
Marlborough, past the Herald building. At Thirty-for 
Street he paused suddenly with quick interest and stz 
A girl had attracted his attention—a red-headed 
Something in the way the brilliant sunlight struck her ; 
reminded him of the vision in the window the night befo 
Her Loveliness!—and he stopped to look after her 1} 
she was swallowed up in the crowd. He knew it coul 
be the same; he was merely humoring a recollection. 

Woman, and the lure of her, had never entered | 
The Hawk’s scheme of existence. He had regarded 
merely as a sort of sublimated clothes-horse, much g) 
to the vain adorning of her white body with ribbons) 
laces and fluffy things—and jewels! There’s where’ 


interest in women had always begun and ended—at!/ 
jewels! 


All at once, for no reason apparent to him: 
The Hawk reali 
that now he was 
garding woman fr 
different angle, 
new point of vie 
been born at thai 
stant when, crouc( 
against a wall inj 
darkness, he had eaz 
one glimpse of i 
whom he was ples 
to think of asi 

. Loveliness! A) 

derful night it had» 

truly, a nig 
with all the delig; 
irresponsibilities | 

fairy tale. i 
But hunger 

eyes smarted 1 

lack of sleep; lili 

trembled with v2 

ness. Turni 
denly, The Hm 
continued straigl 
down Broadwa : 

Thirtieth Street ve 

he steered west. B 

yond Sixth Aviv 

where two great {e 

lamps squatte: « 

their supports, wé 

new Tenderloin li 

Station. It was! 

Hawk’s first sig] 

it; and he thoug 

a decided improvele 

on the old one. 4 

weremen inside, among them probably Detective Mer«it 

who would give five years of their lives to lay hani ¢ 

The Hawk. The Hawk knew it; so he smiled pleas: 

Across Sixth Avenue under the “L’’ he went on, si t 
appreciative of the roar of good old New York. — hi 
he was still a hundred feet or so away from the sist 
front of the police station, the door opened and Detei' 

Meredith came out. Detective Meredith, The Hivk 

nearest, dearest, most intimate enemy! A dozen Mm 

they had matched their wit each against the other itl 

old days, and at the end Meredith had been one o'th 
best young yelpers in that pack of the law’s bloodh n¢ 
that had chased The Hawk into oblivion. 

The Hawk was glad to see Meredith. He would aN 
liked to go up and introduce himself and shake handsii 
him. His was the first familiar face he had seen. © 
there was one man in the world he had to fear ifW: 

Detective Meredith. And now The Hawk felt ther 

no need to invite disaster. Despite the great cha n> 

his own appearance, despite the time that had elapsed! 
his vanishing, The Hawk knew that discretion waltl 
better part of valor. Pil 

Already he had turned back toward Sixth Avenue »! 
he saw a huge limousine swing around the corner an@U 
up in front of the police station. It stopped, anda 
aged man alighted. He was followed immediate 
girl, When The Hawk saw her his heart stood sti 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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HE increased standard 
living is mostly a 
atter of imitation plus 
for community feel- 
has a self-playing pi- 
neighbor, B, has an 
bile. A feels driven to 
an automobile be- 
position in the com- 
requires that he shall 
o less dis- 
f wealth 
Then B 
elf-playing 
vhether he 


are now 
uted, to be 


If a man economizes too far in outward dis- 
associates say he is “running to seed”; and it 
9 lose him promotion in business. So the hustling, 
United States go on, each trying one to excel the 
jot only in wealth but in appearance of wealth. To 
undred common foolish extravagances—like the 
uous pursuit of fashion, for example—we should 
e consent of the whole community. Few indi- 
feel like making martyrs of themselves by taking 
step. 
ere does this burden fall more heavily than upon 
ement which the English, with their easy, smug 
ment of society, call the clerk class. Having an 
e little better than that of the better-paid working- 
hey are forced by the laws of commerce to dress 
and to make more display in a hundred petty ways. 
gland—in Europe generally—once a clerk always a 
nearly the rule; in America the typical man of this 
eels that he has a marshal’s baton in his desk. This 
land of hope that lingers to the end. And that very 
drives the American to closer and closer imitation 
class just above him. All of which leads up to the 
al quandary of Mr. and Mrs. John Carson, of Avalon. 
mI say John Carson I have in mind a real man, and 
on I am picturing a real city, only slightly retouched 
eit typical. Avalon is an average Eastern town of 
ervative sort. It has thirty thousand population 
ensus figures and thirty-five thousand in the local 
pers. Thirty years ago, as the census shows, it had 
wenty thousand people. It has grown, therefore, 
the normal pace of the country. It subsists by 
f some small factories and the surrounding farms. 
sant site near a string of pretty Eastern lakes 
a good place for residence. Therefore it has a 
ore than its due proportion of wealth. 


The Old Ways and the New 


N CARSON is the head of a department in one of the 
ries. Heisrooted in thesoil. His father lived there 
im, and his father’s father. Charles Carson, the 
vas also a “‘head of department.” His annual 
it his death was about three thousand dollars. In 
3s, however, he made between fifteen hundred and 
hundred dollars a year. John Carson, of this 
m, is forty-three years old and his salary checks 
ittle more than two thousand dollars a year. Con- 
g the shift in the value of money, the worldly cir- 
aces of father and son are about the same; but 
arson, with six sons and daughters who grew to 
ty, managed in the course of a hardworking life 
e all his children, to accumulate property and to 
in the community a position of considerable 
while John Carson, with two children, complains 
y of his trouble in making both ends meet. Let 
now, wherein the difference lies. 
s Carson lived in a little, old-fashioned house of 
ms, on the edge of town, though near enough 
that he walked every day to and from his office. 
ise had neither bathroom nor furnace. The 
d-American fashion, held its weekly scrub every 
night—at first in the wooden washtubs, then in 
ibs plus a movable tin bathtub. The daily bath, 
ecessity of special apparatus therefor, had never 
harles Carson’s head. Running over old times, 
0 tell his children about the time when the 
[a stationary bathtub in the new parsonage, and 
he miles to see and admire it. He heated the 
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house in winter with two stoves and a “drum.” 
One stove, in the kitchen, served for both heat and 
cooking. The other stood in the “back parlor”’ or 
living room—a great old baseburner that warmed 
all the lower floor. The stovepipe ran up through 
Mr. and Mrs. Carson’s room in the second story. 
There it entered the “drum,” which caught some 
heat from the escaping smoke. Otherwise the house 
was unheated in winter. The children went to bed 
and got up in the cold; in midwinter they broke the 
ice in the water pitcher for their morning wash. 

John Carson, the son, has, of course, both bath- 
room and furnace. Though his house is slightly 
smaller than his father’s was, as comports with the 
needs of a smaller family, these and other modern 
_improvements made it cost no less. If you are going 
to heat a whole house a furnace is undoubtedly 
cheaper than stoves; but Mr. Carson the elder 
heated only a part, as I have shown, while Mr. John 
Carson’s furnace is piped to registers in every corner of 
the house. I have, from the account books which old 
Charles Carson so thriftily kept, the working difference. 
In the hard winter of 1878-79 he burned less than six tons 
of coal. For the hard winter of 1911-12 John Carson was 
forced to lay in ten tons—and he burned every piece too. 
‘There, as a concession to the advanced standard, not of 
luxuries but of comfort, you have a difference at once—the 
price of four tons of coal. : 

Setting the real house of 1912 and the remembered house 
of 1875 beside each other, we find some other differences 
apparent to the casual eye. Mr. Carson the elder had a 
little old mahogany and maple furniture, inherited from 
the house of his father, and a great deal of black walnut, 
bought in the few years after he began housekeeping— 
those years during which an old-fashioned bride gathered 
her worldly possessions for a lifetime. Mr. Carson bought 
“new stuff’ orly when a growing family created new 
demands. There were a few pictures, mainly inherited; 
a few framed family photographs; enlarged crayon por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Carson’s parents; a mantel orna- 
ment or two; a small melodeon. In the parlor stood a 
“what-not,”’ set with such knickknacks as a pink conch 
shell, a cone from a California redwood and some gift 
books. There was a little library—a very little one; it 
occupied, in fact, two small shelves. On the marble- 
topped table, center-parlor, lay a family Bible and two 
solemn books of moralities, bought from a book agent. 
The floors were of plain deal board, covered downstairs 
with carpets. The parlor carpet was body Brussels. 
Acquired when the elder Carsons married, it lasted their 
lifetime, since the parlor was a closed apartment held sacred 
to weddings, funerals, formal calls and other high social 
functions. For the rest, Mr. and Mrs. Carson used home- 
made rag carpets, the material painfully accumulated in 
the family rag-bag. Also, there were rag rugs, got by the 
same process, in the uncarpeted bedrooms upstairs. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Carson the younger were first 
married they lived in a rented house. Upon the death of 
Charles Carson, John, the son, inherited enough money to 
build for himself, with the assistance of a loan association, 
and to buy an equipment fitting his station in life. He 
inherited also a part of the family furniture. It was all 
superannuated and old-fashioned; the John Carsons sold 
their part to the second-hand store and bought new Lares 
throughout. Incidentally Mrs. Carson the younger now 
regrets the loss of the old mahogany —the taste for antiques 
has only lately reached Avalon. The living room in 
Charles Carson’s house was furnished in plain wood, sub- 
stantial and lasting; and as for the “‘parlor set,’ it had 
really not enough use to give it wear. The younger 
Carsons, however, what with the social demands herein- 
after to be mentioned, use their best apartment virtually 
every night. So Mrs. John Carson finds her best furniture 
already wearing out; for in this age we build little with 
the solidity of other days. A modern house needs decora- 
tion—overdecoration to the artistic eye. Where Charles 
Carson had one picture John Carson has two. In place 
of the what-not are two rococo stands set forth with an 
onyx vase and a potted palm; in place of the melodeon is 
an upright piano; in place of the two Delft vases which 
.ornamented the mantel are more effects in onyx, together 
with a Dresden shepherdess or two. By the time the 
younger Carsons were ready to build, carpets had ‘“‘gone 
out” and rugs had “come in.’’ Downstairs they went to 
the initial expense of polished hardwood floors; upstairs 
they installed matting. All this requires rugs. The big 
twelve-by-fourteen rug in the parlor cost more than the old 
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Brussels carpet of Charles 
Carson’s house, and where 
the other floors of the old 
house were covered from the 
savings of Mrs. Charles Car- 
son’s rag-bag, John Carson had to buy still more rugs— 
some imitation Turkish having the impermanence common 
to all imitations, some ingrain. 

So much for the purely ornamental aspect of John 
Carson’s house as compared with his father’s. When we 
approach the back rooms, the part devoted to the main 
business of a household, which is the preparation and 
consumption of food, we find a difference still wider; and 
the balance of economy is all in favor of the older Carsons. 
Mrs. Charles Carson did her work at an old-fashioned, 
six-cover cookstove with an ample oven. Mrs. John 
Carson, when in household crises she does a little cook- 
ing, uses a range with patent regulators, patent dampers, 
a patent oven thermometer, patent plate-warmers, to say 
nothing of the waterback, which furnishes hot water to the 
bathrooms and to the stationary washstands upstairs. 
For kitchen equipment, Mrs. Carson the elder had a set of 
four iron pots graduated in size; three frying pans; an 
old-fashioned skillet; a broiler; a set of baking tins and 
pie plates, all of iron or tinned iron; a brass pot; an array 
of preserve jars; some colanders; and a miscellaneous equip- 
ment of iron knives, spoons and forks. Mrs. John Carson 
has duplicated these simple, necessary instruments in alu- 
minum. Now aluminum, as compared with iron, has the 
virtue of heating quickly —wherefore it saves fuel; but not 
as Mrs. John Carson uses aluminum—or rather her maid. 


c. WALL 


The Contrast in Kitchens 


T WAS a canon of the elder Mrs. Carson’s household art 

to economize heat; subtly to interweave the processes of 
her cooking and washing so that no “cover’’ should be out 
of use. And aluminum, as compared with iron, is fragile; 
whereas the old iron pots of Mrs. Charles Carson’s house 
would be in use yet had not the times outgrown them. 
In addition, Mrs. John Carson has a dozen work-made- 
easy devices of which her mother-in-law never dreamed. 
There is the patent poacher for the eggs— Mrs. John saw it 
ina department store and it struck her as aworthy device; so 
she ‘bought it anyhow.”’ There is the meat-grinder, replac- 
ing Mrs. Charles’ old wooden bowl and chopper. There is 
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the lettuce-shaker. There are the involved vessels for 
cooking breakfast food without the necessity of stirring. 
Any woman can look about her own kitchen and find many 
devices which she ‘simply has to have,” but which the gen- 
eration of her mother got along without. Mrs. John Carson 
has no preserve jars. They have gone out with the gen- 
eration that practiced the art of “putting up” fruit and 
vegetables. 

Old Charles Carson’s china closet was furnished forth 
with one good set of old china, carefully kept. Mrs. 
Charles Carson replaced the broken dishes as necessity 
rose; she ignored chipped edges. There was, in addition, 
some old, tough, white china which the family used for 
breakfasts. In winter, just by way of saving heat, they 
generally had their breakfast in the kitchen.. The best set 
of china, however, was quite simple—plates all of one size, 
small butter dishes, dessert dishes, cups and saucers, large 
vegetable dishes and nothing more; for in those days 
“course dinners’’ were a French innovation of the New 
York hotels or of the very rich. A meal was a meal. It 
came on the table—or on the plates—all at once. When 
the substantial part was over and the wreckage cleared 
away the family had dessert; but, by the time the John 
Carsons began housekeeping, this French custom had 
reached the remotest corner of the country. So the 
corresponding set of dishes in John Carson’s house has 
many and strange additions. There are, for example, 
soup plates; bouillon cups; small dinner plates for fish 
courses; bread-and-butter plates, supplanting the little, 
cheap butter pats of the older equipment; black-coffee 
cups. Not only this—there is a full set of better china for 
that entertaining which is required in Mrs. Carson’s set, and 
to which we shall come later. As in the kitchen, so in the 
dining room; we find a number of miscellaneous addi- 
tions—as bread-and-butter knives, oyster forks, bouillon 
spoons, a French percolator for after-dinner black coffee, 
and fingerbowls, as a matter of course. 


Days When Salads Were Unknown 


RS. CHARLES CARSON, her contemporaries said, 
“set a good table”’; but the standards of a good table 
vary with the times. The elder Mrs. Carson gave her fam- 
ily plain and strong food. There was rather little variety. 
The older people did not require it; and as for the chil- 
dren, they “‘ate what was set before them.” Except for the 
hashes and warmed-over meats that went with her system 
of economy, she served few “‘made dishes.’”’ Her daughter- 
in-law has elaborated and reélaborated her menu until 
the younger Carsons, instead of letting their appetites 
drive them, drive their appetites. As a consequence, they 
“‘stuff’’; beyond a doubt they eat more to the person than 
did their forebears. Statistics will help us here. Between 
1900 and 1910 the per-capita consumption even of primi- 
tive foodstuffs increased enormously in the United States. 
We ate ten per cent more wheat flour in the latter year 
than in the former, and about thirty per cent more sugar. 
That is not all. In her catering Mrs. John Carson con- 
siders the weather not at all. Mrs. Charles Carson served 
“fresh fruit in season’’—and only in season. She did not 
buy the earliest spring strawberries, as Mrs. John does. 
She waited until they became common and cheap. From 
October, when the grapes “‘ran down,” until June, when 
strawberries came, her table knew only one fresh fruit— 
apples, carefully barreled against the winter. Otherwise 
she served her preserves or stewed dried prunes, peaches 
and apricots—except at Christmas. Then, and then only, 
did oranges make their appearance. Now Mrs. John Carson 
has oranges or grapefruit for breakfast all winter long. 
So with ‘‘green truck.”” The healthful salad habit was 
not abroad in the land during Mrs. Charles Carson’s day. 


Lettuce, dressed with vinegar and sugar, was a “side dish” 
in season; but now, in season as well as out of season, in 
January as well as in June, the new Carson family must 
have with every dinner its fresh salad. Also, modern 
salad calls for oil, which is far more expensive than the old 
vinegar dressing. And that is a little leak—one of the 
thousand tiny extra expenses which so puzzle John Carson 
when he sits down to figure out why he isn’t getting ahead 
in the world. 

In the important matter of food economies the balance 
all lies on the side of Mrs. Charles Carson. It was a say- 
ing of hers that ‘‘a woman can throw out with a spoon more 
than a man can bring in with a shovel.”’ At the outset we 
find one important difference—Mrs. Carson the elder never 
kept a regular servant. When the children were born and 
when they were very small she did have a young, three- 
dollars-a-week maid, a kind of an apprentice, to do the 
coarser work of the house, and even to cook in the time of 
great stress. As soon as the girls grew old enougl to help, 
she no more thought of a maid than she thought of a coach 
and four. All “her set” did their own housework. To 
manage otherwise would have been pretentious. Mrs. 
Carson the younger has employed a maid from the begin- 
ning. Mrs. Carson the elder was herself the chief mechanic 
of the household and the maid merely an assistant. Mrs. 
John Carson is the assistant, doing the easy odds and ends 
or giving the fancy touches for which the maid does not 
find time. And precisely because the executive had a 
conscientious personal interest, the elder Carson household 
was managed with a thorough attention to detail of which 
the younger knows nothing. 

The John Carsons have a telephone. This is a small 
expense in itself—also a great comfort and pleasure; but 
indirectly it is the foe of economy, for it has killed in Mrs. 
Carson’s set the old, feminine art of marketing. The elder 
Mrs. Carson went out nearly every morning with that 
obsolete piece of household furniture, the market basket. 
She visited her tradesmen personally; she inspected the 
stock;- she knew the bargains. Where the elder Mrs. 
Carson marketed, the younger shops. Often, in the inter- 
vals of her shopping, she visits the grocer, the greengrocer 
and the butcher; but very much more often she uses the 
telephone because it saves time. The tradesman tells her 
what he has and gives her a summary of current prices, 
and from his account she chooses. Being human, he offers 
her what he wants to sell. Besides—and this is impor- 
tant—the elder Mrs. Carson herself carried home everything 
except the “‘heavy stuff,’ like potatoes and flour. Nowa- 
days, no one in Mrs. Carson’s set likes to be seen with 
a bundle. All purchases, from a toothbrush to a barrel of 
flour, are delivered. The corner grocer of thirty-five years 
ago had one wagon to deliver heavy goods and to serve the 
aristocrats; the grocer of equal business in 1912 has a 
delivery boy and two wagons, with drivers. Mrs. John 
Carson and her kind are paying the drivers’ salaries and the 
upkeep of the teams in the greater price of their commodities. 

Mrs. Charles Carson did her own washing and ironing— 
she, the girls and the maid when she had one. Never, 
except occasionally during the emergency period when the 
children were little babies, did she send any soiled garments 
out of the house. She even laundered Charles Carson’s 
white shirts, collars and cuffs. ‘Laundering starched 
things” at home had gone out of fashion before Mrs. 
Carson the younger passed her bridehood and settled down 
to the steady régime of housekeeping. Mrs. John sends 
out every stitch of her wash—the sheets, towels and 
“rough stuff’’—to a steam laundry; and the “starched 
stuff” goes to Mrs. Johnson, a washwoman. ‘The maid, 
or Mrs. Carson herself in emergency times, irons the 
sheets, the towels and the handkerchiefs after they come 
home rough-dried; and that is the only laundering done 
in the Carson household during this year of grace 1912. 
Indeed, Mrs. Charles Carson would have been hard put to 
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get through the amount of soiled linen generated b 
family of four persons in the course of a week. VW 
a more cleanly people, to begin with; and the Carsc 
this as in other things, have followed the fashion. C 
Carson never thought of changing his “boiled shirt” 
day; it was enough if he changed or turned the cuffs, 
cuffs, as a separate entity, are unknown in the war 
of John Carson. His shirt has cuffs attached. Whe 
edges are soiled—as happens once a day—the shir 
into the laundry-bag. Mrs. Carson adds her extra h 
the pile. Where her mother-in-law wore flannel or 
waists she wears fine linen or chiffon, with an ay 
change of nearly one a day. And the frills, lace 
fichus of her lingerie waists would have been beyor 
art even of Mrs. Carson the elder. This does not tak 
account the children—there the per-capita contril 
to the laundry-bag has trebled and quadrupled. _ 


Avalon in the Early Eighties £ 


{plete leads us to clothes—and before I take up e 
and that allied subject, entertainments, I musts 
consider the whole state of Avalon as it was in the ; 
ties and as it is now. Remember, Avalon has growr 
paratively little. Its change is not the evolution of a 
into a city; it is rather an evolution of the times, 
In the seventies and early eighties Avalon ha 
theater, with an occasional production. Whole week: 
by and the playhouse never opened its doors. It k 
American-plan hotel, which furnished bare lodgin 
three meals a day at certain set hours. There w 
restaurant—‘“‘eating house” it was called—which ¢ 
like the hotel dining room, at eight o’clock in the ev 
After that hour you could not buy a meal, exe 
favor, in all Avalon. There was no club in hath 
sense of the word, though a few of the town magnat 
a kind of lodge at the lake where, in the fishing or bi 
season, a negro attendant would throw together a d 
You could buy soda water at the two drug stores : 
at the little ‘‘notion stores” down by the schools, 
were no separate establishments to purvey solid o 
sweets. If you had forgotten to shine your shoes 
you left home, or if you were a traveler, you pat 
a little bootblack who haunted the square. There w 
bowling alley, and the Horton House had a billiard 
where the commercial travelers or the less domestic ; 
men of the town entertained themselves in the even 
Avalon changed with the change of the times. Ic 
discuss in full the reasons for that change, except 
tion an important single one. In the sevent 
was nearly twenty-four hours from New York; 
that, one was forced to change cars. Comparatiy 
took the journey. The railroads, however, impro) 
speed and convenience until, by the end of the ce 
one could board a Pullman sleeper at midnight anc 
in New York for breakfast. The Avalonia 
habit of travel. They saw first-hand the newfan 
the luxuries and the improvements on necessi 
metropolis. New wants, hitherto unknown e 
town aristocracy of wealth, rose in their bos 
Avalon has two first-class theaters, one mai 
the Shuberts, the other by the syndicate. Itisa“o 
stand,” but these two houses average between the 
or five attractions a week during the winter. 
ten-twenty-thirty-cent vaudeville house, which 
ning continuous performances three years ago. T 
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moving-picture theaters. The Horton House is trans- 
ed through two changes of management. The present 
rietor, a hustling hotel man-awake to new ideas, 
ydeled it. He added private baths to half the rooms. 
hanged to the European plan. He installed a Dutch 
, a grill room, an American Colonial room, a ball-and- 
yuet room. As a lure to the dining-out and after- 
ter trade, he engaged an orchestra to play before and 
‘the show. Where once the dining room closed at eight 
mains open now until one or two o’clock—and it pays 
jat scale, or he wouldn’t keep it up year after year. 
ye seventies the guests had not even a choice of viands. 
sal was ameal. The waitress brought it in all at once— 
teak, the roast, the corned beef and cabbage—on one 
»; the vegetables and 
lessert in little bird’s- 
tub dishes, which she 
iged in a semicircle 
tthe guest. Nowthe 
ton House gives a 
tty in the menu that 
d do credit to New 
—likewise the prices. 
ie seventies the clerk 
id at your name on 
egister, handed you 
and an oil lamp, said 
enty-seven, second 
third door to the 
” and left you to 
misery. Now a bell- 
auniform takes your 
‘escorts you to the 
tor, rings, bows you 
iIrroom, turns on the 
ie light, inspects the 
‘oom—and waits for 
‘Had I space I could 
awhole article upon 
fference in detail be- 
i Horton House 
12 and the Horton 
2 of 1875 to 1880. 
s stop, however, to 
iat Tom Bowles, the 
tor, has to say 
| trade in general: 
‘ere taking it away 
ithe second-class 
\ thetime. There 
e theatrical people. 
hhestar and the lead- 
‘im or woman put up 
—the others went 
aper hotels; but 
hey all come here, 
own to the walking 
men. How do the 
people manage it? 
ume. Thesame with 
men. You see, 
to put up a front to sell the goods—it doesn’t 
‘ell to exhibit your samples in a second-class place. 
simply require it of the firm.” 
king over the White Way of Avalon—it is literally 
i vhat with the electric signs—one perceives that the 
1 House is not the only place to eat after the theater; 
1i, there are now six all-night restaurants, from 
is Grill, which nearly matches the Horton House 
‘| and prices, down to Casey’s, where a chuck 
losts fifteen cents.and a sandwich a nickel. 


The Increased Cost of Entertaining 


JON now has several clubs or semi-clubs—to coin a 
unterfeit phrase. First, there is the Cosmos Club— 
“Hal organization among the men. It occupies a 
: ‘building, with restaurant, ladies’ grill, bar, reading 
Mind all that goes tomake comfort. Not less honored 
ountry Club, with its eighteen-hole links, its ten- 
tts, its toboggan slide and skating rink for winter 
f to say nothing of its house. The Elks have their 
4se—dues only eight dollars a year; but any man 
that the dues are the least of your expenses when 
long to a club. The Masons, who occupied a bare 
al old days, now have “rooms,” with billiard 
nd a bar for soft drinks. The Knights of Columbus 
AU ers keep similar quarters. Then there is the 
aig Club, with a gymnasium and dues—to say noth- 
1e Y. M.C. A., which has a house of its own. Social 
Mation among the women has gone just as fast, 
lt its manifestations are not quite so tangible. They 
ve heir bridge clubs, their formal associations for 
HM or city improvement, their mothers’ clubs, even 
qual Suffrage Society. 

at or five blocks that make up the White Way 


h the electric signs of three ice-cream parlors, 
dy, soda water and ice cream exclusively —and 
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the drug stores have not abandoned their soda fountains 
either. There are three “shoe-shining parlors.’ The 
city licenses eight billiard halls or bowling-and-billiard 
halls; and this takes no account of the billiard tables con- 
nected with the saloons. It is a fair bet that Avalon has 
ten public billiard and pool tables now to one in 1880. 
Looking over the street in the evenings, one notices other 
establishments which had not even a prototype thirty or 
forty years ago. To say nothing of garages and automo- 
bile repair shops, there is a florist, two or three hairdressers 
and a caterer. 

Society, as it existed in the middle-class Avalon of the 
seventies and early eighties, was as simple as the town. Its 
nucleus, for Mr. and Mrs. Carson the elder, was the church. 


The Eider Carsons Gave a Party Once a Year 


They were Baptists; Charles Carson died a deacon. The 
church social was the staple public event. Sometimes it 
cost ten cents—the refreshments were ‘‘donated by the 
ladies of the congregation.”” For big special events, there 
was an oyster supper once a winter and a strawberry 
festival once a summer. These entertainments cost a 
quarter. Where this generation goes often to the theater, 
paying one dollar and a half to two dollars for seats, that 
generation went more sparingly to lectures. Sometimes, 
when there was a specially attractive speaker, like John 
B. Gough or Henry Ward Beecher, the price soared as high 
as fifty cents. More often admission was a quarter, or a 
dollar for a course of six. These quotations of prices come 
not from memory or from conjecture—I take them from 
the old files of the town newspapers. 

The elder Carsons gave a party once a year. This was 
as large an affair as the size of the house permitted; and the 
refreshments were considered elaborate. Mrs. Charles 
Carson served lemonade, coffee with whipped cream, 
sandwiches, several kinds of cake, fruit and calf’s-foot 
jelly, and ice cream. It was her pride that everything 
except the macaroons and lady-fingers was made at home— 
the children used to turn the ice-cream freezer all the after- 
noon. Dinner, the main meal of the day, was at noon. 
Mr. Carson came home to it; and, except on Sundays, it 
was strictly a family affair. The casual intimate, calling 
late in the afternoon, was likely to be invited to that repast 
which the Carsons called ‘‘supper”’ when they were alone 
and ‘“‘tea’’ when they had company. This was, on the 
whole, the most simple meal of the day—cold meat, bread 
and butter, home-made jelly and cake, andtea. On Sundays 
they often had company to dinner—a substantial, one- 
course meal. When it was finished the women guests put 
aprons over their best dresses, rolled up their sleeves and 
helped Mrs. Carson “‘red up” and ‘‘do the dishes,’’ while 
the men retired with Mr. Carson to the sitting room or 
piazza and settled the affairs of state and nation, 


On most evenings the elder Carsons stayed at home. 
Mr. Carson sat at one side of the center table, reading the 
Christian Herald or the Avalon Courier; on the other side 
Mrs. Carson sewed or knitted on the eternal stockings, 
scarves and mittens. About them, the children read their 
Sunday-school books, played checkers, prepared tomor- 
row’s lessons, or just frolicked until prayertime and 
bedtime—each according to his separate age and nature. 

Now, though Mr. and Mrs. John Carson of this genera- 
tion have not lost their connection with the church, and 
contribute as much to its support as their parents did, it is 
only a dot on their social horizon. Long ago they shed all 
feeling against dancing, the theater and the social game of 
cards. They are past their dancing days; but they go to 
the theater—in orchestra 
seats—at least once a fort- 
night; and in midseason 
it is nearer once a week. 
Theater parties, wherein 
one couple stands treat 
for all, have lately become 
the fashion in their set. 
Also, the host and hostess 
who wish to do the right 
thing take their theater 
party to the Horton 
House for a little, simple 
supper. The bridge club 
meets once a week at the 
house of some member. 
When it is Mrs. Carson’s 
turn she furnishes refresh- 
ments, of course. 


Party Food 


HEY are nomoreelab- 

oratethan those which 
her mother-in-law pro- 
vided for the annual par- 
ties; but everything, from 
cake to ice cream, is fur- 
nished by the caterer, who 
sends in his bill at the end 
of themonth. The prizes, 
too, are an item. There 
is much dinner-giving in 
their set—hence the full 
set of best china men- 
tioned before. These din- 
ners, served in courses, 
with soup, sometimes fish, 
roast, vegetables, salad, 
dessert, cheese and coffee, 
are no more substantial 
than those comfortable 
Sunday affairs of the elder 
Carsons; but, being more 
specialized and elaborate, 
they involve more ex- 
pense for the seasonings 
and the oils—what Mrs. Charles Carson would have called 
the “‘chicken-fixings.”” Also, John Carson has fallen for the 
Demon Rum to an extent that would have pained the dea- 
con, his father. He has not reached the stage of cocktails 
at home, but Mrs. Carson serves with these company 
dinners a plain white wine. 

Deacon Charles Carson belonged to the Masons. Some- 
times, after certain degrees, his lodge held a simple ban- 
quet. That, with his lodge dues, covered all the expense 
on the social side of his man-activities. John Carson has 
not yet aspired to the Cosmos Club or the Country Club, 
though others in his circle no richer than he belong to one or 
the other—and pay the freight, goodness knows how! He 
does belong to the Masons and the Elks. Both keep rooms 
for clubhouses, as I have shown before. This involves 
dues. It involves, also, holes in which to drop quarters. 
For instance, though no drinks are served in the Elks’ 
Club, John Carson and some of the other members, after a 
game of pool, will go over to the Horton House for a few 
beers. That, at least, is their intention; but the meeting 
is likely to turn out to be a little supper. And, while’we 
are on his small personal expenses, note the matter of 
lunches. His father always came home to his midday 
meal. John Carson has found it more convenient and 
more pleasant to eat downtown. Thesmart salesmen from 
New York, whom he met when he was in the buying depart- 
ment, got him into the habit. It is true that he goes but 
seldom to the Horton House; usually he patronizes Treat’s 
Restaurant, where the meal costs him less than a quarter. 
Still, his part of luncheon at home would cost less than 
that. Again, comes the matter of tobacco. His father, 
though a deacon, smoked—a pipe. John Carson smokes 
a pipe—at home. In public he smokes cigars. 

Mrs. Carson belongs to the Woman’s Club, to one or 
two charity organizations and to an afternoon bridge club. 
More dues. Still, her demand on the family treasury for this 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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HE Princess Bezzanna, meekly obedient without but 
ah a tornado of disobedience within, dressed herself very 

carefully for dinner that evening because the prince 
and his mother were to be their guests at the informal fam- 
ily betrothal ceremony, preceding the grand affair of state 
which was to take place within two weeks. She was in a 
particularly rebellious frame of mind because she had not 
seen Jimmy since the early morning when, after five 
stolen delicious minutes, he had hurried away to the mines 
to be gone until late at night. The king had, with smiling 
courtesy, invited him to be back in time for dinner, but 
Jimmy had pointed out to him the impossibility of it; 
and though Bezzanna had appreciated his delicacy in the 
matter she was angry with him for being absent. 

The prince and his mother had been in the palace fully 
twenty minutes before Bezzanna came down to receive 
them; and when she swept into the red drawing room the 
prince gave an involuntary gasp of admiration, for he had 
never seen her so dazzlingly beautiful as in this rich 
robe, her entire costume relieved by a single ornament—a 
little shield! of rubies and diamonds and sapphires which 
she wore asa brooch. Never had he seen her cheeks aflame 
with such an exquisite play of fleeting color, or her eyes so 
sparkling with vivacity, or her perfectly formed head poised 
so superbly on her graceful neck. The prince sprang at 
once to his feet and, kissing her hand, led her gallantly 
to his mother, who kissed her dutifully on the forehead. 

“You are always beautiful, Bezzanna,”’ Onalyon 
observed; ‘‘but I do not remember ever to have seen you 
in a more becoming costume.” 

“T thank you,” she said with prim and stately dignity 
which, in conjunction with that well-known but now long- 
absent flash of mischief in her eyes, had Teddy puzzled 
beyond measure; while Aunt Gee-gee took on a worried 
look which she never lost the entire evening. 

“Tt is most charming, indeed,’’ admitted Onalyon’s 
mother, glancing across at her with every appearance of 
appreciative delight, and delicately measuring swords; for 
now her own contest for supremacy was to begin. ‘But 
really, child, isn’t it a bit too somber for an occasion of 
this sort?” 

“Do you think so?” inquired Bezzanna very sweetly 
indeed, but still with that stately graciousness which 
annoyed the older woman so much, since stately gracious- 
ness was her own most effective, and therefore her most 
frequent, pose. 

The king looked at Teddy and met a puzzled stare in 
return. That dangerous snap in Bezzanna’s eyes, as she 
saw them exchanging this glance, increased almost to the 
point of conflagration. 

“Very few people can wear that color,” sweetly observed 
Aunt Gee-gee, who was most effective in it, and she cast a 
carefully veiled glance of malignity at Bezzanna’s future 
mother-in-law, who was decidedly sallow. “It takes a 
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skin of the clear transparency and velvety 
smoothness of Bezzanna’s to resist it.” 

“Betsy can wear any color,” asserted Teddy 
proudly. “Jimmy says she could drape herself 
in a rainbow and carry it with the modest effect 
of a gray mist.” 

The wavering flush on Bezzanna’s- cheeks 
deepened. The prince frowned. He did not like 
the mention of Jimmy for a multitude of reasons. 

“That’s an odd. brooch you’re wearing,” he 
observed, to change the subject. ‘Rather an 
unusual color combination, isn’t it?” 

“The finest combination in the world, Jimmy 
says,’ returned Bezzanna, recovering her queenly 
graciousness instantly. ‘‘Red, white and blue— 
it’s an American shield. Jimmy had it made 
for me.” 

“Terrific storm last night, wasn’t it?” imme- 
diately remarked the prince. 

That was a good, safe topic; and, barring the 
fact that the king and Aunt Gee-gee and Teddy 
were constantly compelled to refrain from men- 
tioning that Bezzanna had been lost in it, 
they made the storm last comfortably enough 
until dinnertime. Conversation seemed a particularly dif- 
ficult thing to manage in this gathering, especially since 
Bezzanna, who was so vivacious to the eye, insisted on main- 
taining a queenly condescension which drove Onalyon’s 
mother to the exact verge of madness. If Bezzanna were 
mocking her there would be trouble in the Onalyon house- 
hold about twenty-four seconds after the home-coming of 
the bride. 

Even the prince discerned, with panic, the dawning 
of this situation, and it made him uncomfortable and 
awkward for the first time in his life. He talked about 
the storm as much as possible, and among them all not 
one guilty flash of lightning escaped. 

At dinner it was the same. 

“How I do miss Jimmy!” stated Aunt Gee-gee in a lull. 
‘‘He is so seldom absent that when he is not at the dinner 
table it almost seems as if some of the lights were out.” 
Glancing carelessly toward Bezzanna, she caught a sudden 
piteous look in that young lady’s eyes which made her stop 
abruptly. 

“Everybody misses Jimmy,” declared the king, looking 
speculatively at the prince’s chair. It was usually 
Jimmy’s. “Isola should erect a monument to him.” 

“That’s some happy thought—eh, Betty?” exclaimed 
Teddy with immediate enthusiasm. ‘‘I’ll get busy with a 
subscription list tomorrow. We'll start it with a whoop, 
right here. Of course you'll be in on it, Onalyon?” 

‘‘With pleasure,” choked the prince. ‘‘ You remember 
those two tall pines below the flat rock over at*my place, 
Bezzanna? They were struck by lightning last night. I 

think that storm did more damage than any we have 

shad for years.” 

Aunt Gee-gee sighed and with a glance of martyrdom 
at Bezzanna, whose eyes were dancing, took up the burden 
of the poor threadbare storm again. It was the only sub- 
ject which seemed safe. What on earth, however, had 
come over Bezzanna? 

A moment later she was still more puzzled. There was 
the rush of wheels and the exhaust of a motor on the 
drive; and from that moment Bezzanna was as restless 
as a mouse inatrap. She turned her head at every slam 
of a door, at every footfall in the corridor, at the entrance 
of every servant. 

Not until after dinner, when they had retired to the 
green parlor, did Bezzanna resume her newly acquired 
stateliness and composure. She led the way to that 
room herself and paused before the entrance. 

“T’m going to show you the most wonderful thing in 
Tsola,”’ she explained, turning to their guests while Aunt 
Gee-gee and the king and Teddy grinned discreetly. 
“T’ve kept it a secret for three months until I could 
master it enough to show off. Jimmy made it for me.” 

Aunt Gee-gee looked at her with slowly saddening 
eyes. There was a new note of softness in the way 
Bezzanna said “‘ Jimmy.” 

The princess threw open the doors and revealed a 
huge, queerly shaped article of furniture, made of highly 
polished black wood inlaid with a delicate edging of 
mother-of-pearl. 

“Tt’s a grand piano,’”’ Bezzanna informed them as she 
swept toward it and raised the lid. 

She seated herself on the bench and a moment later 
the rattling strains of Dixie were vibrating in the room. 
She looked, with a contraction of her brows, toward the 
windows after she had begun to play. She played a trifle 
louder. The princess softened the playing and put more 
expression into her work. Before she finished, some foot- 
steps quite unlike those of the servants passed along the 
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terrace outside and paused just beyond the fi 
of light from the windows. No one noticed 
footsteps but Bezzanna and Aunt Gee-gee, ' 
princess played brilliantly what little she In 
until the footsteps again resounded on the ; 
race and died slowly away. The prince » 
charmed, but thoug 
ful. Even now, in 
own palace, there y 
too many evidence 
the superiority 
Jimmy. Onalyo 
mother was ¢ 
but discreet in her c 
fession of it. Ita 
take ages to learr 
play that instrumi 
and it required suy 
fingers, she reflec 
as she watched 
flash of Bezzanr 
graceful hands ( 
the keys. Was sh 
have this jangl 
thing in her own house? The prince leaned upon 
end of the piano and admired Bezzanna’s shapely all 
They were his; and the knowledge brought up in 
an exultation which was in part cruel. He thought 
understood the motive through which Bezzanna had \ | 
sented to give herself to him, and there grew in hin: 
anger that she had not been prompted by love. He; 
surprised consequently when, finishing When 3 
Comes Marching Home with a slam, she looked w 
with a carefree smile, her fingers at the same time 
into the soft strains of the Merry Widow Waltz, __ 1 

Dazzled and bewildered, and his foolish senses ¢ , 
one of the slender hands. 

The music stopped abruptly. Bezzanna paled 
rose. The feverish gayety with which she had hc 
carry through this evening had suddenly deserted h 
“Bezzanna,” said the prince in a tone of strai 
mality, “ it gives me more pleasure than I can con 


He was Thinking 
Things Over 


at sea, the prince produced from his pocket a p 
bracelet, clasped with a goat’s head, and reached 


the most beautiful girl in Isola!” 

He opened the bracelet, but the hand she hele 
receive it shrank in spite of her; and the rage h 
against her since the night of the theater filled h 
redoubled intensity. There had been a time when hele 


thought the love he bore for her was tender and not 


he knew there was nothing of the spiritual in his d 
her. He still longed madly to possess her, but i 
order that he might be her master; and the cruel 
desire was so apparent in his face when he claspetl 
bracelet on her wrist that a shudder ran over Bezzp 
from head to foot. 3 

She had read, in the one startled glance into 
merciless greed of her which would spare her nos 
and no distress; which would shred her of delicacy 
of life! His brutally triumphant gaze swept over 
he encircled her wrist with his burning palms. 
with a flood of crimson anger and humiliation 
her very brow, she jerked her hand away and 
of the doorway. 

The prince was about to follow her, but sume 
intercepted him. 

“You must let me go after her,” she commanded i 
“She is a girl—and timid.”’ Her own eyes were flash ¢. 
she hurried out of the door and turned to the stairs. el 
was about to ascend them when she caught the git | 
Bezzanna’s white arm at the rear of the lower co di 
reaching up for a scarf. She called her and hurried va 
to her. a 

“Where are you going?” she asked. oS 

“To Jimmy,” replied Bezzanna brokenly. __ 

Aunt Gee-gee watched her hurry out of the sidelor 
and stood for two long minutes trying to collect herca 
tered intellect; then she returned calmly to ape e¢ 
drawing room. es 

“The princess has borne up nobly through the evens 
she announced; ‘‘but I fear she is a little overwé 
now; and she must not come down again tonight.’ o 

The king half rose as if to go to the door, but h m¢ 
Aunt Gee-gee’s eyes and sat down again, also restr! 
Teddy by a quiet touch. ; Se 

Meantime a small but intensely active figure, W 
black scarf which had been suspiciously handy, 0 
through the general offices and stopped just outs 
light from Jimmy’s door. “Jimmy!” she teartu 
“Come out here in the dark.” f 


came running from an inner shop somewhere and 
er into his arms. 
k!’’ she cried, overwhelmed with shame, and held 
wrist. “Whatever you’re going to do, you'll have 
ickly. I can’t wear this! It will kill me!” 
ey unclasped the thing and slipped it into his pocket. 
m making the final preparations right now,” he 
ed her. ‘I’m oiling up and I expect to be busy at it 
of the night.” 
m going to stay,” she declared immediately. 
u mustn’t!”” he told her, holding her too tightly, 
er, for her to be convinced that she had to go. 
1 ou'll have to carry me and I’ll scream all the way!” 
terminedly informed him. ‘‘ Why, Jimmy, besides 
g compelled to stay with you, I simply must 
what you’re going to do. You haven’t told me 
yd . ° 
and we’ve been engaged ever since last night.” 
haven had a chance,” he defended himself. ‘Betsy, 
du willing to go away from here and possibly never 
a? 
t be married!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘When? That’s 
ily selfish of me, Jimmy, but we have to go.” 
nen wait a moment until I turn out the lights so we 
ass through the office, and I’ll show you something.” 
Jed her through the darkened office and into the 
jing darkened shop where, in the moonlight which 
through the windows, she found herself standing 
a great, dim, shadowy thing with wide, stretching 
8 weird-looking structure like a gaunt skeleton of 
ange prehistoric creature. 
, you're a dear!”’ she cried, turning impulsively 
nd throwing her arms about his neck. “I never 
= least, not this close; but I know what 


S an airship!” 
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NCE ONALYON rose to a lonesome world the next 
ting. Bezzanna took breakfast in her own apart- 
and, though later on he heard her voice in the corri- 
had noglimpse of her. Hismotherand Aunt Gee-gee 
the breakfast table and 
7 glared at each other. 
f them had a pleasant 
forhim. Jimmy and the 
nd Teddy were alert 
11 and sufficiently com- 
itive, but they were very 
yen and their talk was all 
merce and manufacture 
fogress; and somehow 
red the humiliating 
sion that he had been 
ttorily disposed of. 
Breakfast, the king in- 
im to go over with them 
xperimental shops, and 
t along soberly, feeling 
like a stranger in a 
land. The sight of the 
1 busy shop, with its 
of interested men too 
scupied to more than 
a , gave him the first 
g of an idea which he 
have entertained long 
-that his contest with 
+ had been not merely 
of personalities but of 
ige; that he had against 
t only the apparently 
i\stible experience which 
(had brought into Isola 
een intelligence of 
) were being trained to 
4 During the night he 

iretted a hundred times that he had not struck his 
blow, but now he began to have a shadowy fancy 
haps he was lucky not to have doneso. This feeling 
ke substance and shape and form about the time 
bubbling enthusiasm, had shown hima Gatling 
explained its exceptional utility and beauty of 


dered out of the shop shortly after that and 
to the palace. The nervous activity of this 
| depressing to him and, moreover, gave him a 
measiness. There was too much mystery about it. 
ered down to the gate of the Palace Park. A 
, big fellow of Department G was pacing back and 
ont of it in quite leisurely fashion, but stepping 
ly, nevertheless. He carried a gun over his 
ind he was a clear-eyed, smiling fellow with a 
ind an intensely happy disposition; but the 
not stop to talk with him. The king seemed to 
tly protected against surprise. 

Polecon crossed the park ahead of him and 
it she did not wait for him to catch up with her. 
le saw her and Bezzanna on top of the palace 
re they were later joined by his mother and 
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Aunt Gee-gee; but he had no impulse to go up there. He 
was a very lonely man as he sat on the terrace, near one of 
the huge prancing goats, and looked down over the valley. 
He was thinking things over. 

It was perhaps eleven o’clock when the king found him 
there, still thinking. 

“T have a few moments of lesiure now,” said the king 
pleasantly. “‘I’d like to show you a little of the advance 
we've made in warfare during the past six months. 
Suppose you come up into the tower with me.” 

“With pleasure,’ agreed the prince thoughtfully; and 
he followed the king up into the tower where a new bal- 
cony had been built, glazed and protected against the 
weather, just below the top. 

At the height of the window-ledge was an iron box 
which the king unlocked. Raising the lid, he disclosed 
row upon row of small electric buttons; and on the lid was 
a map of the palace plateau and its approaches, covered 
with numbered red dots. 

“Do you see that little clump of bushes—just to the 
side of the road as you emerge between the hills?” asked 
the king. ‘Now touch your finger lightly to this button, 
but do not press—so. Now keep your eye on the bushes 
and push!” 

The prince did so—and started back as a scream, in four 
excited feminine voices, came from the top of the tower. 
Amid a thunderous roar the clump of bushes had gone 
straight up into the air, along with an enormous quantity 
of earth and stones; and when the cloud of dust had 
cleared away there was a hole in the ground big enough to 
bury a street car! 

“Tt would have been very unlucky for any one to have 
been standing directly over that number twenty-seven 
spot,”’ observed the king dryly, “‘or for any hundred men 
who happened to be near it. This button, number forty- 
three, covers that big tree on the top of the hill yonder—the 
one with the withered branches.” He pressed that button. 

The tree was hurled upward and fell headlong down the 
hill, its roots enveloped in a rain of stones and earth and 
saplings, with the branches of other trees. 


The Princess Bezzanna Forgot Everything in the Worid But That This Was Jimmy! 


“Those are what Jimmy calls point mines,” explained 
the king gently. ‘“‘The whole hillside, which was covered 
by your army last fall, and all the plateau are planted with 
these deposits of explosives, which are safe from shock, but 
keenly susceptible to the electric spark. Your army sat on 
them and we could have annihilated it—and you with it; 
but we don’t care for bloodshed—neither Jimmy, nor 
myself, nor Teddy, nor Bezzanna, nor any of us. 
shall show you a trench mine.” 

“Where shall I watch?” asked the prince, shudderingly 
interested. 

“Oh, just any place,” replied the king. 
And he touched the button. 

When the clouds had rolled away a gash had appeared 
across the entire plateau; and the king closed the iron box 
and locked it. 

“T’ve shown you this,” the king explained, ‘‘to convince 
you there’s no use in your trying to cope with Jimmy. If 
you find out everything he’s done he’ll do something else. 
His resources are inexhaustible, because his is the best- 
trained brain in Isola; and that young man has spént 
but very few years of his life in doing anything that was 
ever done before.” 


“You'll see it!” 


Now I. 
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The prince, considering the exercises of the morning 
closed, was about to go down the stairs to think it over 
again, but the king called him back. 

“T have another object-lesson for you,” he stated. 
“We have only shown you one of our means of defense. 
We have others; but I shall keep them in reserve. Now I 
wish to show you one of our means of offense. You will 
only have to wait a minute or two, I think—for the 
explosion of that trench mine was a signal.” 

He opened the windows and they stepped outside the 
glass inclosure. For a moment or two nothing happened; 
the plateau, with its recent scars, and the valley beyond 
lay before them peaceful and serene, the mild air filled 
with the radiance of the spring sunshine. 

Aunt Gee-gee and Onalyon’s mother and Bezzanna and 
Toopy saw the marvel first, as their shouts of awe and 
delight attested, before the prince heard a low, humming 
whir; then, out from beyond the corner of the palace 
emerged, gliding easily in the air, a gigantic birdlike struc- 
ture of frame and canvas; and in the seat, swung below 
the broad, spreading wings, with his hands on the lever 
and a look of intense preoccupation on his face, sat Jimmy. 
He did not even turn his head at the frantic shouts of 
Bezzanna. 

The fragile-looking device, skimming high over the tree- 
tops of the Palace Park, glided toward the valley, slipping 
down the air on an incline as if it had been a toboggan 
slide, and circled the long oval of the plateau with two full 
sweeps, settling downward all the time until it almost 
reached the ground; then, darting suddenly to the center 
of the plateau, it began a slow, spiral rise like a hawk sail- 
ing upward for a strike. When it had reached a dizzy alti- 
tude it seemed to poise for a minute and then moved slowly 
along the field, as if locating some particular spot. The 
king plucked Onalyon by the sleeve to attract his attention. 

“‘Now watch the ground just below where he is hovering,” 
he directed. 

A round black object shot suddenly downward from the 
airship, accelerating its speed to an almost inconceivable 
rapidity as it neared the earth; and when it struck, the 
resultant detonation was as if 
a volcano had burst forth. 

The watchers on the top of 
the tower first shrieked and then 
cheered; but Onalyon trembled 
with a sickening knowledge of 
the peril he had escaped. 

“These airships,’’ the king 
explained, “are not engines of 
war, but discouragers of it. We 
have three of them and have 
been practicing with them at 
nights on the concealed pla- 
teau occupied by Department 
G. They were built originally 
for peaceful purposes; and it 
was not until we discovered 
that you were planning the 
slaughter of half of Isola that 
we determined upon their 
emergency use. A bomb would 
have been dropped upon your 
palace and one upon your pow- 
der magazine before this if the 
destruction had not been too 
appalling. A much better use of 
the device is to show it to the 
only man who wants war. Do 
you think you want it?” 

“No!” decided the prince, 
shuddering. 

“By the way, Onalyon, al- 
most any one could pack up 
those guns for you and start 
them over here—couldn’t he?”’ 

“T think so,” agreed the prince, too thoroughly crushed 
even to deny that he had guns. 

“You might telephone when you go down,” suggested 
the king kindly. 

“T will,’”’ consented the prince, moistening his lips. ‘I 
had intended to do so immediately after the betrothal.”’ 

It occurred to him that he was a very lucky man not to 
have brought over his new army to crush the king; and 
he watched, with painful interest, the gyrations of Jimmy. 

That young man, his errand finished, spiraled easily 
down in the direction of the palace; but before he sailed 
over to the Department G parade ground he came as 
closely down over the top of the tower as he dared and 
dropped a shower of intensely colored confetti upon the 
ladies. It pleased three of them immensely. 


XXX 


OR four days, wagons from Onalyon’s estate kept arriv- 

ing at the king’s palace, loaded with guns and ammuni- 

tion; and these were followed, during the three succeeding 

days, by toiling, centipede strings of donkeys, dragging 

heavy cannon over hill and through valley. When they had 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Primaries 


OW that the returns are all in, we fully agree with 

Senator Heyburn that presidential primaries cause 
a tremendous amount of devastation and wreckage; but 
upon a careful consideration of what has been devastated 
we view the fact in a spirit just opposite to his. The 
wrecked articles have been badly in need of wrecking for 
many years. No new machine works perfectly at first. 
An automobile owner today would not give storage room 
to the cranky one-cylinder engine of fifteen years ago; yet 
that primitive contrivance did actually drive a car. There 
were many faults in the apparatus which the Wrights 
operated in 1908; but it really flew. The primaries, 
whatever their imperfections, actually prevented party 
mechanicians from delivering Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and other commonwealths to 
a candidate the voters did not want. 

The imperfections are obvious; but the chief one, we 
believe, will cure itself. We do not refer to the voting by 
Democrats in Republican primaries and by Republicans 
in Democratic primaries, or to the excessive cost, but to 
the astonishing by-production of bad manners. The 
primaries certainly did leave in their wake an odor com- 
pared with which the smell of a couple of automobiles 
burning foul cylinder oil may be described as fragrant. As 
in the case of the automobiles, this was not the fault of the 
machines themselves, but of the drivers. Personal abuse 
gained no votes either way. We believe the offense will 
not be repeated. 


«, The Real Waiter 


NCE, in a petulant moment, an American gentleman 

threw a plate of soup in his wife’s face. He then 
rushed from the club dining room, forgetting his coat, 
gloves, stick and bill. He forgot an important appoint- 
ment; forgot his haunting fear of a cold; forgot his waiting 
taxicab—but he did not forget to send back two dollars to 
the waiter on account of the muss he had made. Americans 
frequently forget their families and their business; but 
there is no instance on record of one forgetting the waiter. 
A belief in waitercraft is as universal in this country as 
belief in witchcraft formerly was everywhere. The idea is 
that an offended waiter possesses mysterious powers to 
blight a man’s life; and many a freeborn citizen who would 
neglect to pay the dinner check without a qualm has paled 
at the thought that he might, after all, have given the 
waiter too small a tip. 

We know now that the typical witch was merely a 
forlorn, harmless, warty old woman, probably a bit crazy; 
and the strike of waiters in many of the most luxurious 
hotels in New York has brought forth the following 
deposition from one of them: 

“On the long watch we go to work at five in the morning 
and work fifteen or sixteen hours. No time is allowed to 
go outside for meals. The food provided is not fit to eat. 
The meat is bad and there are no vegetables except potatoes 
which are old and black. You can tell a waiter when you 
meet him in the street. He always has stomach trouble; 
you can see it in his face. And he always has something 
the matter with his feet. The head waiter treats us like 
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dogs. . . . For drinking coffee from a pot he was 
carrying out, which had been paid for and did not belong 
to the hotel anyway, a man was fined five dollars.” 

The real metropolitan hotel waiter, then, is a dyspeptic 
and bunioned slave, fed on black potatoes and fined or 
discharged at will! Thus, one by one, the superstitions 
that have benighted the human mind vanish before the 
advancing light of knowledge. 


_ Sisterhood of the Sex 


HERE has long been a wrong idea about democracy 

among women, and the advance of the suffrage move- 
ment brings it into relief. Some eight hundred thousand 
females may vote for president this fall if they wish, in six 
states having thirty-seven ballots in the electoral college. 
Moreover, constitutional amendments granting suffrage 
to women are to be voted on in Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin, which may add two million or 
more to the number of voting women. 

We are glad to see the movement grow; but that it will 
“close up the social chasms”’ that have heretofore divided 
womankind, as some sympathetic observers claim, seems 
exceedingly doubtful. 

This hopeful opinion is based mostly on the fact that in 
suffrage parades ‘‘multitudes of wage-earners and women 
of wealth and fashion”’ march together—as though women 
of wealth and fashion had never before come in personal 
contact with women wage-earners.. They have, on the 
contrary, been in contact with them immemorially—as 
cooks, parlormaids, nurses, milliners, seamstresses, sales- 
women, and so on. They have been, on the whole, as 
democratic as their husbands and brothers. And, exactly 
like men of wealth and fashion, they have always treated 
wage-earners very nicely when there was any tangible 
object to be gained by it. Rich and poor, whether male 
or female, have always got on together very brotherly and 
sisterly when there was a common object to be pursued 
that appealed equally to all; but the democracy of march- 
ing, mass meeting, electioneering and balloting has not the 
slightest relationship to closing up social chasms. 


Public Borrowing 


T MAY be news to some readers that the interest-bearing 
debt of the United States has increased nearly four 
hundred million dollars from its low-water mark of twenty 
years ago, and about seventy millions in the last four years. 
It will soon once more top a billion; but the total public 
debt is much larger than that and is increasing much more 
rapidly. 

Ten years ago borrowings on long-term bonds by states 
and cities amounted to about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars annually. In 1906, for the first time under 
normal conditions, the total issue of state and city bonds 
reached two hundred millions. Thereafter, year by year, 
the total mounted until in 1911—as appears by a recent 
compilation—it came to four hundred millions. In five 
years borrowings by states and cities on long-term bonds 
have exceeded a billion and a half. : 

Like the most recent increases in the national debt, this 
represents public improvements. Considerably over half 
of last year’s issues were for waterworks, streets, roads, 
bridges and school buildings. Until recently the over- 
whelming bulk of borrowings of this sort was in states of 
the North Atlantic and North Central divisions. Ten 
years ago those states furnished nearly ninety per cent of 
the total, and five years ago eighty per cent. Since 1907, 
however, issues of bonds for public improvements in the 
South and West have risen by leaps; in fact, since 1907 
the increase in North Atlantic and North Central states 
has been only seventy-four million dollars against ninety- 
five millions in the South and West. Southern and Western 
cities are now borrowing more for improvements than the 
North Atlantie and North Central! cities—including New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and so on—were 
borrowing ten years ago. 


Leaving the Farm 


O RETIRE and move into town was the ideal of a whole 
generation of American farmers. In many cases the 


town was a rural village whose urban advantages lay 


mostly in an opportunity to perch on the gaspipe railing in 
front of the post-office and discuss crops or to watch a 
game of checkers in the barber shop. If farmers have 
yearned to leave the country for that mild taste of town 
life, can they wonder that their sons and daughters have 
flown to the city? If the old folks found the farm so dreary 
that they quit it the moment they were able, what must it 
have been to young people? The farm that was only a 
place to drudge and save for the sake of getting enough 
money to quit it could never compete with the city in 
attracting boys and girls. 

Lack of knowledge made the farm such a place. Farmers 
sheuld be decidedly the best educated major class in the 
nation. The diversity of their business and the compara- 
tive isolation in which they work and live require it. 
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Generally speaking, the city man has somebody over 
to map out a process embracing all the latest imp: 
ments, and he draws education automatically fron 
crowd. The farmer who gains knowledge only thr 
his own hard, toilsome personal experience will prot 
be ready by middle age to quit the farm for any » 
where his back does not ache. 
Now there is a draft the other way. In the North 
we read, the demand for scientifically trained y 
farmers exceeds the supply—though twelve hundred 
lars a year and upward is offered for the services of p 
ising agricultural-college graduates. The graduate jy 
or medicine who can at once command twelve hund: 
year is very exceptional. Those young men who go t 
farm with knowledge will not be anxious to quit it, 
cessful farming for them will not depend primarily 
expending the last possible ounce of muscle and sz 
down the last possible dime. In their hands the farn 
become the ideal place to retire to—not from. 


Army, Navy and Cash 


ILLS that passed the Reichstag before the r 
adjournment provide for an addition of about ei 
five million dollars to German naval expenditure, { 
spread over three years, by means of which a new b; 
ship squadron will be constructed. Thus, by 1920 
fleet will consist of forty-one battleships, sixty cruis\ 
hundred and forty-four destroyers and seventy-two 
marines. At the same time provision was made to m9 
the army by twenty-nine thousand men. | 
That is a formidable showing, but another item sl 
be considered. Last year, when the friction with En; 
over Morocco was extreme, the kaiser called a confe 
of leading German financiers and plumply asked wh 
the banks would be able to finance a war with a firs 
Power. The answer—according to reports that a’ 
well authenticated —was unanimously in the negatiy: 
expect a different answer the next time I ask that ques . 
the emperor is reported to have replied with consid 
asperity. 5 
Now directly after the army and navy bills pas 
Reichstag, German banks were bidding five and a q 
per cent for sixty-day loans in New York, or two | 
quarter per cent over the New York rate for dor: 
loans on stock-exchange collateral. In other word) 
monetary tension in Berlin was still very pronounced 
tension has continued for more than a year; and on 
other day the president of one of the empire’s 
banks gave warning that much caution was ne 
avert disaster. Battleships and battalions may it 
but Germany will take the utmost care to avoid wa 
there is aradically different financial situation. 4 
nowadays doesfnot ask his field marshals and a 
but his bankers, whether they are ready for war. 


Intervention in Cuba 


INDLY imagine yourself dwelling, with your 
and offspring, in a cute little hut consistingo! 
framework of poles covered with palm leaves. Adjni 
the hut is a tiny banana grove that you or someb¢ 
planted years ago. At the rear is a small sweet-|ti 
patch. By stirring the ground a little you raise four 
of potatoes a year. They and bananas—baked over h 
in the ground—constitute the staple articles of you 
You do not own the hut. You own merely the faiil 
scanty wearing apparel—the young members wear n) 
at all—and possibly a very long, heavy steel bla¢, 
pable of severing a man’s head at a blow, which yi 
ordinarily for the purpose of cutting sugarcane. _ 
The sugarcane is owned by a great individual 
porate proprietor whose acres may stretch on evel s 
as far as the eye can reach, and who probably ow! 
large, modern sugar mill. a 
There is good demand for labor, as all cane is jt 
hand, and the mill runs five months in the year. Y1¢ 
get fair wages when you work; but the incentive tcl 
not very great when bananas are to be had for the } ki 
and a man is exactly as comfortable without a shirt ¢ W 
one—and, no matter what happens at Madrid or 
or Washington, conditions for you scarcely change Y 
get your bananas and your shirt—never any more, Ar 
ever any less. Yours certainly is a humdrum sft 
existence. You may like to vary it now and tl 
chopping something besides sugarcane with you lo 
knife; and if the mill burns—well, bananas ripen J 
same. P 
This is the condition of a very large portion 
natives of Cuba. Another considerable portion, ling 
towns and cities, is no better off. Much American }P' 
has gone into Cuba, purchasing, among other thin 
tracts of sugar land and spending the profits in Ne 
Boston and elsewhere. There may, possibly, 
vention on behalf of capital. There is no interven)? 
behalf of the natives. Everybody in this coun’ 
understand clearly just the sort of mess in w 
invited to intervene. 


Boss Number Four 


‘TT HOSE persons who have bumped against the Hon. 
‘ William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, new boss of the Repub- 
_— lican party of Pennsylvania, have invariably emerged 
‘from the contact with the vivid impression that Flinn is 
a man of few words, cold, taciturn, reserved and con- 
‘servative of speech, though with a fair line of expletive, 
‘some excellent samples of excoriation and a quantity of 
‘merchantable acerbity. 

: _ And it may be so—it may be so! Still, there was that 
‘occasion when they invited Flinn to speak at the dinner of 
‘the Chamber of Commerce in Pittsburgh and gave him 
twenty minutes for his stunt, thinking Flinn could say 
‘all he desired in half the time and having some copious 
orators on the list. When it came Flinn’s turn, along about 
eleven o'clock, he rose and said: “I have been doing some 
figuring on a bit of paper since the speeches began, and I 
wonder if you people know what I have done for the city 
f Pittsburgh in the way of improvements.” Apparently 
e was of the opinion the people of Pittsburgh there repre- 
‘sented did not know what he had done for them in the way 
‘of improvements of their ferruginous municipality, for he 
‘consumed two hours and a half in telling them and they 
had to turn out the lights on him or he might be talking yet. 
} Students of Mr. Flinn insist that was merely a sporadic 
|splutter, not to be used in the determination of his con- 
‘fabulatory attributes; for ordinarily he is a cold, stern 
}man, congealed and congested of conversation, albeit 
when he does talk he has not a few words of his own 
personal manufacture which convey his ideas strikingly. 
Mr. Flinn has been an eager and enthusiastic Roosevelt 
man from the precise moment he concluded the way to 
eke the Hon. Boies Penrose ex-boss of the Republican 
‘party in Pennsylvania was by a liberal use of the justly 
‘celebrated T. R. boss-extirpator. There are those who say 
| this was not because he loved The Colonel 
‘more, but because he had it in a mile 
‘for Boies and desired to be boss himself; 
/put success always breeds envy, and envy 
|'s the progenitor of such remarks. Whatever 
Ben motive may have been, the removal of 


: 


3. Penrose is now fatt accompli, as John Dalzell, 

the only French scholar on the Pennsylvania Congressional 
Aelegation, would say; and the sad verse is that John got his 
/it the same time. 
| There have been three bosses of the Republican party 
2 Pennsylvania since the Civil War before Flinn. There 
was Simon Cameron, who was an easy and a genial boss; 
ieenhew Stanley Quay, who was an astute and absolute 
)oss; and Boies Penrose, who was a silent and solitary 
doss. Mr. Flinn raises the number to four. Just what 
\sind of a boss he will be must be determined later. Asa 
mess, he will be a mailed-fist boss, which is suitable, as 
le ought to be able to buy mail for his fist cheaply in such 
i great steel center as Pittsburgh. 
Flinn began his career as a bricklayer in Pittsburgh. 
fe was born in England, of Irish parents, who brought 
im to this country when he was quite young. His habi- 
at was the Sixth Ward, where young men who desired to 
Nise to eminence in any line were compelled to be handy 
‘vith their “dukes.’”’ Flinn’s fist was not mailed at that 
ime; but it was big and bony and expeditious, and he 
ought his way from bricklaying to contracting in a small 
Way, combined with ward politics. He prospered both 
on his fights and his fortunes, and soon formed the con- 
acting firm of Booth & Flinn, which still exists, though 
h took about two millions for his share of it a few 
fears ago and Flinn is now the whole works—a position 
ie invariably seeks to occupy. 


The Joint Rulers of Pittsburgh 


; AT ABOUT the time Flinn began to be conspicuous in the 
‘-& Sixth Ward, another young Pittsburgher, Christopher 
|, Magee, was taking hold of things politically. Flinn did 
ot like Magee and fought him, but Magee did not let that 
er him. Magee was as suave as Flinn was saucy; 
when the reformers tried to overthrow Magee in the 
ghties, Magee, recognizing the force and ability of Flinn, 
asted no time in fighting back, but took Flinn into 
rtnership and formed the Magee and Flinn combination 
hat lasted for a good many years and had a great influence 
Pennsylvania politics. 
Quay became the boss of the state, but Magee and Flinn 
Were the joint bosses of Pittsburgh. That city grew in 
/ and importance, and Magee and Flinn demanded 
re of Quay than he was willing to give. Both Magee and 
inn had grown rich through contracts and franchises, 
they made it very plain to Quay they must be recog- 
ed. Quay refused. This precipitated the Hog Combine 
ght of 1895, when Dave Martin, of Philadelphia, joined 
fith Flinn and Magee, and the three set out for Quay. 


| 
| 
| 
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Headquarters Will be Wherever He Is 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


That foxy person defeated them. The fight was waged 
bitterly for several years and ended when the Pittsburgh 
Ripper Bill was passed, which threw the Flinn and Magee 
officeholders in Allegheny County out of their places. 
Magee died at about the time the law went into effect, and 
Flinn apparently quit politics and turned to his business 
affairs. 

Flinn wanted to be United States senator. He tried 
when Senator Quay died, and he never forgave Quay for 
selecting Penrose years before to succeed Don Cameron. 
Flinn waited several years. When Penrose began to 
have his troubles in holding the organization Flinn became 
active. Though he had said he was out of politics, he had 
experimented in Pittsburgh and had some success. He 
saw Penrose’s Philadelphia troubles and sensed the revolt 
against the bosses. Also, he early began the advocacy of 
Colonel Roosevelt for president in the Pittsburgh paper 
he controls. It made no difference to Flinn whether The 
Colonel was a candidate or not. Flinn was for him. Then 
The Colonel announced himself. Flinn, who had been 
working in conjunction with that most astute editor and 
politician, E. A. Van Valkenburg, of the Philadelphia 
North American, jumped in right behind The Colonel, 
and what was done to Mr. Taft by that combination in 
the Pennsylvania primaries and in the Pennsylvania state 
convention was enough to bring tears to the eyes of the 
most tearless person there is—The Colonel himself, say. 

Flinn’s political experiment in Pittsburgh centered 
round the election of Jud Bruff as sheriff. Jud had been 
a soldier in the Philippines and was a switchman or a 
brakeman. Flinn sent for Jud and told him he would be 
for him, but if Jud ever opened his head about it he would 
have him dropped into a Bessemer converter or some 
equally uncomfortable place. Flinn got out a card with 
Jud’s picture in one corner as a soldier, in another corner 
as a brakeman and in the center as a candidate. Then 
he put on a few lines about Jud and he sent that card to 
every voter in the county. That was only one phase of it; 
but Flinn was trying something out. 

Jud was elected by a big majority. Hence, when Flinn 
took hold of the Roosevelt fight he sent out more than two 
million cards about The Chiral which may or may not 
have had something to do with the frightful drubbing Mr. 
Taft received. Anyhow, it shows one detail of Flinn’s 
political game—and that is, his list of the voters of Penn- 
sylvania is about four years newer and fresher and com- 
pleter than that of Penrose; and those cards arrived at the 
exact moment when they were good reminders to the 
Roosevelt folks to go out and vote at the primaries. 


Flinn is a big man, standing about six feet and weighing 
close to two hundred pounds. He has a stern face and a 
quick temper. One reason why he talks little is because he 
talks much when he gets angry. He cultivates the stolid 
and phlegmatie pose for public purposes; but when he is 
roused he sees red and talks blue. He is very rich. His 
contracting firm has done a great deal of work in Pitts- 
burgh and in other parts of the country. He still nurses 
that ambition to be United States senator. Being a 
fighter, he has no ideas of conciliation; and, being a 
winning fighter at the present time, he desired all the 
fruits of his victory—and he took them. 

Flinn may last a long time or he may last a short time; 
but for whatever time he does last he will be the boss. No 
subs will be on the job. Headquarters will be wherever 
Flinn is. There will be no delegated authority or any 
pacification of enemies—except by means of an ax! 


Can You Beat It? 


OM McNEAL, of Topeka, was talking to Abe Peters 
about luck, so Tom reports. Tom thought there was 
no such thing as luck, but Abe protested. : 

“Take the case of Ezra Boil,’ said Abe. “To begin 
with, think of his name. A name like that is hard enough 
luck to prove my contention, but Ezra lived up to it. When 
he was a baby he fell into the horse trough and was almost 
drowned. Then he got hold of a can of concentrated lye, 
and it took them four weeks to bring him round. He fell 
out of an apple tree when he was six and broke both arms 
and a leg, and just as he was hobbling»round again he 
went on a watermelon-stealing expedition with six other 
boys. The others got away, but the dog caught Ezra and 
chewed him up until the farmer came along and he put on 
finishing touches with a harness trace. He fell in love 
when he was seventeen, spent all he had for buggy rides 
and candy for the red-cheeked object of 
his adoration—and she shook him and 
married another. A mule kicked him 
and broke six ribs. He had a lot of hogs, 
and they died of cholera on the identical day 
when hogs reached nine cents a pound, live- 
weight. He had a big crop of wheat, and a 
hailstorm came along and ruined it one hour after his hail 
insurance policy had lapsed. He got five hundred dollars 
to make a payment on his land, put it in the bank and 
the bank busted. ‘ 

“A cyclone wrecked his house and barn and crippled 
all his family except his mother-in-law, who escaped 
unhurt. He bought four gold bricks and took some 
Confederate money in pay for two good horses. 

“Then he died. When they were taking him to the 
cemetery the team pulling the hearse ran away going 
down hill and scattered the remains of Ezra along the 
side of the road. 

“Tn the course of time his family marked his grave by 
an appropriate stone on which the stone cutter got the 
date of his birth wrong and misspelled his name in 
two places. 

“And still you say there is no such thing as luck!” 


A Double Tragedy 


HE elimination of the Republican party in Louisiana, 

because under the state law it didn’t cast enough votes 
at a late election to entitle it to a place on the official 
ballot, reminded Senator John Sharp Williams of a man in 
Mississippi who ran for Congress in a Mississippi district 
on the Republican ticket. He received two votes at the 
general election. 

“Rather humiliating, wasn’t it?’”’ put in a bystander. 

“Oh,” replied the senator, “that wasn’t the worst of it. 
They arrested him for repeating.” 


No Parlor Tricks 


HEN the late Major-General F. D. Grant was 

stationed at Fort Sam Houston as commander of the 
Department of Texas, the cook of the household left. Mrs. 
Grant spent several days trying to get another one. 

One day an impudent, incompetent woman applied. 
She delivered as her ultimatum that she was to have two 
afternoons off, the use of the kitchen for the entertainment 
of her society friends, and various other dispensations. 
General Grant came into the room and heard her. 

“Do you speak French?” he asked. 

“Who? Me? No, sir.” 

“Do you play on the piano?” 

SN oy sited 

“Well,” said the general, ‘““we can’t think of having 
a cook who isn’t able to speak French and play on the 
piano.” 
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Punctures Forever Eliminated 


Blow-outs Impossible 
Tire Expense Cut in Half 


Every automobile owner 
should read this announcement care- 


fully. Sooner or later, he will buy ESSENKAY. 
No one is going to continue to suffer the worry and expense 
of tire trouble when a sure and certain relief is offered. 


ESSENKAY has demonstrated its efficiency to thousands. 
During a period of five years’ actual use, it has met every 
test and satisfied every need. We are prepared to furnish 
proof overwhelming and conclusive. It is this proof—the 
evidence we want to send you. Afterwards, our agent in 
your territory will furnish the physical demonstration. 


These are Merely the 
Bare Facts 


ESSEN KAY is absolutely 


and totally different from anything 


ever offered the public as a substitute for air in tires. 
It is just asresilient as air. It will ride as softly and smoothly 
as pneumatic tires. 


It means the end of all tire 
worries. It eliminates punctures; 


blow-outs are made impossible. 


It does away with inner- 
tubes, thus making an important saving. 


Heat will not cause it to 
expand or cold to contract. Water 
will not dissolve it or affect it in any way. 

It does not contain one 
particle of rubber. 


It will not crumble, harden, 
oxidize or rot. It will not yield to 
chemicals or chemical action. 

Once: placed intastire; it is 
always at the same pressure. Because 


of this, together with the freedom from blow-outs, 
punctures and with the consequent ability to wear casings 
down to the very limit —it means double mileage for tires. 


How We Substantiate 
These Claims 


Before we a attempted to put 
ESSENKAY on the market, we proved 


its eficiency under every possible condition. 


We subjected it to a hun- 


dred laboratory tests—tests far more 


rigid than any that would be met in actual use. ‘Then 
we gave it every possible road test—in all sorts of weather— 
wet and dry, summer and winter. We picked out the nastiest 
and toughest roads,—rutty, stony, full of dips and bumps. 


We convinced ourselves 
that ESSENKAY met every require- 


ment perfectly, then we set about to convince others. 


How We Won the 


Chicago Market 
We proved ESSENKAY 


to Chicago automobile owners simply 


by letting them convince themselves. 


We equipped their tires and 


told them to ride on ESSEN KAY for 
amonth. We said what ESSENKAY would do; we 
told them of dozens of tests to try. 


We put it up to them to 
find any fault, defect or weakness. 
We knew that not a single claim would be disproved. 

These people did not make 
just half-hearted tests: they applied 


acids and other chemicals; they subjected it to fierce 
heat and intense cold. 


‘They drove over the worst 
roads they could find—over spots they 


would not dream of taking with air-filled tires. They 
drove out in wet weather and dry —in summer and winter. 


At the end of thirty days 
they could come back, have ESSEN- 


KAY removed, air replaced and all obligations cancelled. 


It was on this plan that 


over500automobileownersofChicago 


representing every sort of car—big and little—light 
wagons and big trucks — convinced themselves of the really 
wonderful efficiency of ESSENKAY. Every one, of these 
people was just as enthusiastic over its merits as we. We 
could have just as easily convinced 5000 as 500, but until 
recently we did not have the capacity. 


That was six months ago. 
Since then, we have twice removed to 
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The Essenkay Co., 664 Essenkay Bldg., 
I am anxious to have all the facts. 
booklet, ‘‘The Remarkable Story of Essenkay.”’ 


Name __— = 


CAR OWNER’S COUPON 
2119 Michigan Ave., 


Please send me your illustrated 


CAR 
OWNERS 
Mail this 


Coupon 
for Complete 


Chicago, Ill. 


My car is a______——__—s Street and No._ 


Information 


Size of tires 


a 2 Sy Cityaand §otate 


BEGGS esesesesesasasasasusuuse 


a 
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larger quarters. Now we occupy our own | 
but even it is taxed to capacity. Office, factory 
force are working double shifts. We have to ma! 
additions to our factory equipment to keep up y 


NOW, We are Provi 


These Facts to 
Thousands Everywhi 


A month ago, our fir 
vertisement Bae in publi 


of national circulation. Immediately i ing 
from all parts of the country. We have been f. fai 
for information ever since, and to all these 

telling the remarkable story of ESSENKAY, inet 
it to the car owners of Chicago. Our Chicago succ 
multiplied a thousand fold. 


The success of ESS 


KAY is assured, its permaner 


ultimate acceptance by every car owner put ? 
shadow of a doubt. 


The business itself is I 
up with an organization ; 
$7,000,000 combined capital behind it. The 
ested have invested $500,000. There is not a shareof ; 

Sooner or later yout 
come to ESSENKAY. We wi 


to learn about it zow. The coupon ‘ 
s 


booklet of detailed information. With it, we wi 
mentary Evidence, containing testimonials from 


We will mail you a 


card of introduction to ourae 
that when you wish a demonstration, you wil 
of every attention. 


Remember with HBh 
KAY there can be no pungtf 


blow-outs, all tire worries are ended and yougé 
the mileage from your tires. 

The riding qualities « 
actly the same as pneumatic tie! 
can prove every claim; just investigate. 

If there are any qué 
you would like to ask we wii § 


answer them. Anyway, write us and get 


+ < 


my 


formation because you are bound to want tt : 


uring the past month, ap- 
ions for territory for ESSENKAY 


een pouring in upon us from all parts 
country. ‘These applications are 
lear-sighted, keen business men, who 
ck to seein ESSENKAY, one of the 
markable business opportunities of 
lies. ‘They have come on to Chicago 
sstigate in person. And scarcely a 
jes by but five to ten new agencies are 


yme territories, however, 
2 purposely holding open. We 
jot, as yet, decided on just the men 
iat. ‘These territories are among the 
Qoicest. Maybe the very. one you 
like is still open. If you wire imme- 
lb: you may be able to secure it. 


‘The Kind of Men 
We Want 


ls have in our hands now 


(eds of applications ready to be 
i'n. Many of these will be rejected 
decause the applicants in our opinion, 
§ine necessary qualification. 


~— 


> 


i 


ithe first place, we want 
ood, live, enterprising business 
men who can handle a big under- 
fnabig way. They don’t need to be 
ted with the automobile business — 
\ a need any knowledge of auto- 


ey must be of recognized 


{| 


lig in their communities. 


ey must be prepared to 
(wn to business immediately. 
can't be any delays or prolonged 
if getting started. 
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Who is Going to Control This 


We have inquiries in our 
hands now from car owners all over 
America. Every mail brings more. A big 
demand is now here and that demand must 
be immediately supplied. As soon as an agency is 
established, the inquiries for the territory are turned over 


and they should readily be turned into immediate sales 
and profits. 


Of course, this is going to 
require a stock of material and a place 
of business, but the amount of capital that 


will be required is much less than would be 
needed to start any ordinary business. 


The One Thing That Is 
Needed Is 


Immediate Action 


If you feel that you can 
answer ‘all requirements, you should 
telegraph immediately asking if the territory 
you want is open. If itis, you must prepare 
to go to Chicago without delay to make final 
arrangements. 


We cannot appoint agents 


by wire or by mail. The whole thing 
is too big to be handled except by personal 
interview. In a short half hour at head- 


quarters we can prove everything we claim for 
ESSENKAY, and if you can show us you are the man 
for the place, we will save lots and lots of precious time. 


What We Are Prepared 
To Do 


First of all, we will prove 
ESSENKAY to you, absolutely and 


conclusively. "THAT we guarantee. Our 
whole aim will be to make you just as 


_ confident, just as enthusiastic as we are. 
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DEALERS 
First Telegraph 


and Then 
Mail 
This Coupon 


a 


, 
5 
s 
5 
s 
5 
s 
; 
; 
; Name_ 
H 
gs 
; 
‘ 
; 
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The Essenkay Co., 664 Essenkay Bldg., 2119 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please give full particulars regarding your AGENCY Proposition. 


‘Territory interested in 
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Wonderful Discovery 
For Your T 


erritory? 


If we allot you a territory, 


we will help you in every way to de- 
velop business. You will have all the benefit 
of our experiences in Chicago. We will 
furnish you with the compelling advertisements which 
proved so successful. 


Besides, we have appropri- 
ated $150,000 to be spent in adver- 


tising before December, 1912. 


/¥e will really create the 


demand. This tremendous campaign 
of ours will rouse the public to the necessity 
of ESSENKAY. It will remain for you to handle 


efficiently and well the business thus developed. 


ESSENK AY Will Sell 


Itself 


There isn’t a car owner in 


the country who would hesitate a 
minute about buying ESSENKAY if he were 
convinced of its efficiency. Now we know the ¢ruth about 
ESSENKAY, andwe willproveittoyou. Wewillkeep on 
pounding our knowledge of it into the ears of automobile 
owners everywhere until the most skeptical must respond. 


All we want anyone to do 


is tozmvestigate. Giveushalfa chance, 
and we will easily prove everything. We are 
able now to point to thousands who are delighted with 
it. We will gladly furnish names. So, in time everyone 
must come to it. 


That means a possible sale 


for every car now in your territory, 
and a sale for every new car coming in— 


four new wheels to be equipped. That gives a slight 
idea of the magnitude of the wonderful invention. 


) z 
But vow, don’t delay. ‘Ter- 
ritory is being rapidly taken up. Soon 
it will be all allotted. Wire at once to ascer- 
tain if the territory you want is open. Send the coupon 


below and complete details will come by return mail. 
‘Then arrange to meet us here—at once. 


DEALER’S COUPON 


Street and No. —— 


___ City and State 


_ Estimated No. cars in territory 
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Now is the Time! 


N planning for any sort of 

building or remodeling, 

you should certainly inves- 
tigate the decorative, sanitary 
and practical advantages of 
Braver Boarpb Pure-Wood-Fibre 
Walls and Ceilings. 


Even if construction is under 
way, it is not too late; for one 
of Beaver Boarp’s advantages i is 
the marvelous ease, convenience 
and quickness aaa which it can 
be put up and decorated. 


Read the description below and 
write for the booklet today. 


BEAVER BOARD 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 
Walls and Ceilings 


Braver Boarpcompletely takes the 
place of lath, plaster and wall-paper, 
or of other wall and ceiling materials. 
Some of its many superior advantages 
are as follows: 


BEAVER BOARD is made in various sized panels of 
uniform thickness with beautiful pebbled surface admir- 
ably suited to tinting, stenciling or hand painting. It is 
never covered with unsanitary wall-paper. The panels 
are nailed directly to the wall and ceiling-beams, or may 
be put on over the Jath and plaster of old walls. The 
seams are covered with decorative panel-strips, offering 
a wide variety of artistic design. 

BEAVER BOARD Fesists the passage of heat, cold and 
sound; it withstands shock, strain or vibration; it is 
quickly and easily put up; it does not check, crack or 
deteriorate with age. 


We N Vip 
4 . r 
} A if 


Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware and paint dealers and 
decorators, in sizes to meet all requirements. If not handled by 
your dealer, write us, mentioning his name. For your protection every 
panel is stamped on the back with the BEAy ER BOARD Trade-Mark. 

Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘BEAVER Boarp and Its 
Uses.” All about BEAVER Boarp and how to put it up and deco- 
rate it. Many views of interiors, letters from users, helpful sug- 
gestions, etc, 


The Beaver Companies 


Address all Correspondence 
United States, 600 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canadavewien aie Ne 700 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa 
Great Britain . . 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
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THE BREAK AT 
DOGTAIL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


to use the butt ends of these ‘same oars 
as a humanitarian argument most easily 
understood. One gentleman came upon a 
huddle of wet negroes, principally women 
and children, who had been without food 
for two days. He did not even know them; 
they were nothing to him except as fellow 
creatures in distress. Hurrying to a half- 
submerged country store he bought sup- 
plies on his personal credit. 'Two negro 
men came loafing along in a big skiff. 

“Here, boys, help carry provisions to 
those people yonder,” said the gentleman. 

‘“We'll do it fer a dollar an’ a half,’”’ they 
answered—at which the white man grew 
peevish. 

“Get out o’ that boat; give it to me!” 
And he put two other negroes at the oars. 

In the face of a sudden upheaval it is 
curious to see how many of these black peo- 
ple revert to ancient habits—each man for 
himself and nobody to help the other. They 
will follow white men in the work of rescue, 
however dangerous; but they will not act 
on their own initiative or extend a hand to 
friends until white folks take the lead. 

The things that happened behind the 
Dogtail break kept on happening over and 
over again as the flood rushed southward 
through lower Eastern Louisiana. Behind 
the Torras crevasse there was considerable 
loss of life, people clinging fatuously to the 
idea that the flood would never reach them. 
At the present writing three yellow parallel 
oceans are swirling through the valley. On 
the Mississippi side, between Memphis and 
Vicksburg, half of that marvelously fertile 
delta is inundated. The Panther Forest 
crevasse in Arkansas, and those at Dogtail 
and Torras in Louisiana, have flooded the 
entire basin west of the river. Opposite 
Vicksburg the Mississippi is seventy-five 
miles wide. A strip of country four hun- 
dred miles long and seventy-five miles wide 
has been converted into a stormy sea, with 
a loss of life at present unknown. The 
property damage has already exceeded 
fifty millions, without any estimate of the 
stupendous loss of a cotton crop. 

An early flood will recede in time to plant 
cotton. Seeds stuck in the ground, without 
even plowing, grow like Jack’s bean stalk. 
Magnificent crops were made in 1897 on the 
fertile deposit left by the overflow. It is 
now the ninth of May as this article is being 
written, and the river-gauge still hovers 
round fifty feet at Cairo, which means no 
crop this year. 


A River That Runs Amuck 


Herein lies the difference between a Nile 
overflow and a Mississippi overflow: By 
regular coincidence of floods in the White 
Nile, Sobat, Blue Nile and Atbara, green 
waters from the swamps reach Cairo, 
Egypt, about the tenth of June. The Nile 
continues to rise until the middle of Sep- 
tember, when itremains stationary for about 
three weeks. It rises again to its highest 
level in October; then subsides steadily to 
its lowest level in June. The point is that 
every Egyptian farmer knows pretty accur- 
ately what old Father Nile is going to do 
and when he is going todoit. There being 
no winter to speak of, the farmer plants 
with reference to these annual inundations. 

The Mississippi will not run on schedule 
time, however. A flood may culminate at 
Cairo, Illinois, anywhere from February to 
June. In 1875 it came as late as August. 

When these refugees in various camps are 
sent home they will find their fences gone, 
their stock drowned, roads and bridges 
swept away, drainage systems filled up, 
houses undermined or floated off. Decay- 
ing vegetable matter, carcasses of animals 
and stagnant pools will breed disease. This 
is particularly discouraging to negroes— 
and whites—as they were just beginning to 
diversify their crops and to raise a few head 
of stock as a precaution against the boll 
weevil. In a way, to negroes, it is like the 
failure of the Freedman’s Bank, paralyzing 
their experiments in thrift. These people 
are without money, without credit and with 
no probability of making a crop until 1913. 
Two hundred thousand hard-working 
farmers—the producers, not the drones— 
are gathered in refugee camps, concentrated 
in the hill towns or living on Government 
bounty. Thousands are fighting night and 
day, up to their waists in water, trying to 
save various threatened levees; others are 
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OurTeam Won | 


at the Buenos Ayres Pan-American _ 
Tournament. The bullets that —_ 
went smashing into the targets for 
the high score were those from 


(Us) AMMUNITION 


Made by United States Cartridge Co.) 


The same thing will be true of the 
Olympic Games to be held in Stock- — 
holm, Sweden. 

Our National Rifle Association sent 
teams to both shoots. The ammunition 
for the teams was selected ata test held 
in March under U. 8. Army supervision 
and measurements. 

At 350 metres and 600 metres, 200 
rounds of each competing ammunition 
were fired from five service rifles rigidly 
held in concrete and steel rests. At 350 

metres our Ammunition beat its nearest 
competitor more than 5% and at 600 
metres by more than 20%. It beat the 
average of all others for the complete 
test by more than 25%.~ The official re- 
port follows: se 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Washington, D. C., March 29, 1912, 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I beg to hand you herewith the of- 
ficial bulletin showing the results of the ammunition 
test held at the rifle range, Winthrop, Maryland, on 
March 25, 1912. 


Mean radii (average variation in pert of 100 
shots. Distance 350 metres—382 yards. 


U.S. Winchester Frankford Arsenal | ¥ 
Peters R.AWv. MG. 
3.20 3.2 


Mean radii (average variation in defi: of 100 
shots. Distance 600 metres—655 yards. 
Frankford Arsenal Winchester 

54.82 4.95 


A.—U.M.C. Peters 
5.13 5.61 


The committee in charge passed the following 
resolution: 

That the test having demonstrated the superiority 
of the United States Cartridge Co.’s ammunition, 
which was found inost accurate at both ranges, the 
same is accepted for the use of the International 


Bear (Signed) Albert S. Jones, Sec’y. 


R. 


A proof of superiority, isn’t it? a 
Yet that triumph was not unusual for — 
our Ammunition. In similar tests held 2 
under Government supervision United 4 
States Cartridge Co.’s Ammunition has 
won more often than all other brands put 
together. Yet our Ammunition (and THE 
BLACK SHELLS) cost no more than the =@ 
others. If youwant the best, buy @ Brand ; 

Send for “American Marksmanship,” a 
historical booklet on the achievements of 
Americans with firearms. 


United States Cartridge Co. 


Dept. S, Lowell, Mass. 
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Phe Old Colony f the fahest 
chievement attained in silver plate. 


The design fa sses individuality 


ithout sacrifice 


of simplicity. Note 
e pierced hat e 


Like all 


[847 ROGERS BROS. 


“ Silve Plate 
that Wears’’ 
is guaranteed by he largest makers 
ith an unqualified guarantee made 
ssible by the actual test of 65 years. 


b ° 


ATIONAL SILVER CO. > 
essor lo Meriden Britannia Co. 
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cruising these new uncharted seas in motor 
boats and skiffs. Men and women are 
being dragged out of floating débris, crazed 
with disaster and suffering. 

The practical American always wants to 
know: ‘How did this happen? What are 
we going to do about it?”’ Water made it 
happen. Pour a bucket of water on the 
ground in Southwestern New York—pour 
another bucket at Helena, Montana; both 
of them run through Dogtail crevasse and 
chase Uncle Isom up a tree. Together they 
threaten more than nineteen million acres 
of land—thirty thousand square miles of 
territory! This is mostly cotton land, the 
richest on the globe, producing the greatest 
money crop of the United States—a cash 
export which turns the international balance 
of trade in our favor. This combined water 
from the Appalachians to the Rockies 
forms a menace too big for the local farmer 
to fight, which makes the levee a national 
and not a local problem. 

Ages ago, as we are told, the Ohio and 
upper Mississippi emptied by separate 
mouths into a landlocked basin—perhaps 
an arm of the sea. This ancient basin is 
now marked green and red and yellow on 
our maps—Southern Illinois, Western 
Tennessee and Kentucky, Southeastern 
Missouri, Eastern Arkansas, the delta of 
the Mississippi, with Eastern and Southern 
Louisiana. The Missouri River, flowing 
through the Bad Lands of Dakota, brought 
down great quantities of silt, the erosion of 
prehistoric worlds. Depositing silt as it 
went, the river built up the lower point of 
Illinois and joined the Ohio River in a 
mudbank at what is now Cairo, Illinois. 

Their united waters swept on, bringing 
dirt, dirt, dirt, through all the patient eons, 
filling, filling, filling between the irregular 
bluffs on each side of their present bed. The 
Arkansas River reénforced them, then the 
Yazoo, the Big Black and the Red—each 
bringing its tribute of earth to pile up in the 
valley. These rivers made the valley of the 
Mississippi. Itistheirs. Anoverflowis but 
a reassertion of their ancient sovereignty. 

Every year the present river gnaws from 
its banks ten square miles of earth eighty 
feet deep; it carries in solution solid matter 
equal to one square mile twelve hundred 
feet high. Most of this is deposited in the 
low country. The residue continues its 
building process into the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Danger in One Rotten Stump 


One naturally thinks of a river as flowing 
through a well-defined channel, with con- 
tiguous lands sloping toward and draining 
into it. Not so the lower Mississippi. 
Lands slope away from the river. The 
river banks are highest. All streams run 
from the river, lurk in low swamps, wander- 
ing through bayous and sloughs until they 
gain sufficient strength to burst into the 
main channel. In flood-times the river 
built up its lowlands by constant deposit. 
This is true also of the Nile—the land next 
the river being highest. 

In low water the Mississippi retires to a 
tortuous, ever-shifting course, eating its 
way through mud. Then floods come again 
supercharged with silt, overflowing their 
banks and dropping new material. Like 
a lazy man, the river first puts down its 
heaviest load, dumping the more solid 
material nearest the channel. This process 
gradually lifted the banks higher than 
minor freshets, and they became the first 
portions of the country to be cultivated. 
It was only in a general overflow, when all 
the upper rivers rose at once, that the banks 
went under water. 

The first levees are said to have been 
built in 1714, by Delatour, the French 
engineer, to protect the infant city of New 
Orleans. Each pioneer planter along the 
river began to throw up a little ridge for 
himself. By degrees these independent 
plantation levees united into an embryonic 
system. Gradually the states took charge, 
created levee districts, taking all lands pro- 
tected by levees the taxes built. Then the 
states united, the Federal Government 
became a partner—and we have the germ 
of a modern levee idea. 

These original levees were mere ridges of 
dirt thrown up haphazard along the river- 
front, full of logs and stumps, under the 
mistaken notion that they would help to 
hold the dirt; but logs and stumps rotted, 
leaving cavities through which the water 
forced itself, resulting in many a cre- 
vasse. Asa levee, like a chain, is no stronger 
than its weakest link, one rotten stump 
might destroy the usefulness of a hundred 
steadfast miles, 
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No wonder this is perfect clam chowder! 


O wonder it has the fine tonic 

flavor that braces your appe- 
tite like an ocean breeze. These 
clams are right from the sea. 


And every one of them is examined sepa- 
rately, washed and then opened by hand for 


This is not the ordinary cheap and easy 
way. But it is the only right way. It in- 
sures a pure delicious broth and the most 
tempting chowder you ever tasted. 


Tender clams cut small, salt pork, cubed 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions and fine herbs 
all help to make it rich and hearty and 
satisfying. 

You'll be sorry if you order less than half- 
a-dozen. And you'll be sorry if you don’t 
do it today. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 8 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea ‘eghhe 
(Okra) Pepper Pot ; § 21 KINDS 4 
“‘I'm Burglar Bill. Clam Bouillon  Printanier b AN) ; 
All primed to kill. Clam Chowder Tomato a © Ww 
You know my awful fame, + r J \ \ Y 
This is the break Consommé Tomato-Okra Stony ce COMME 
I like to make f Vegetable Diateeiee rT et 
we the erty Sa Ps Vermicelli-Tomato = 


Look for the red-and-white label 


= 
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The Building Of A Tir 


By H. S. Firestone 


ANCY, lined up before the car owner all the 
people who work with head and hand to pro- 
duce his tires— 


If every one of them, from the native of the 
rubber jungle and the cotton planter to the final 
factory inspector, could pass before the tire user 
in review— 


It would be a procession of rare interest and 
a satisfying explanation of tire cost. 


But pass over the dozens of handlings of 
raw material before it reaches the tire factory. 
Consider only the Tire as developed by the Tire 
manufacturer. 


Importance of First of all there is the design to con- 
sider. Strength of steel and thorough 


The Design building will not save a bridge designed 


on a wrong principle. Nor can quality materials and quality workman- 
ship save a poorly designed tire. It was the stroke of engineering genius 
brought forth in “Firestone” Tires that accounts in a large measure for 
their leadership in efficiency and length of service. 


The design must not be confused with the type of tire. There are 
differences in the designs of the same types, scarcely noticeable to the 
untrained eye, but vastly different in power of efficiency. 


From the design is made the pattern or “core” upon which the tire 
is built. 


Here are where materials and workmanship begin to count. The 
number of processes necessary and the amount and difficult character 
of work involved would never be imagined by an outsider. 


Haste in Factory q nash a6: Wiebe ohana Raa 
and purilying the rubber thoroughly 
—Waste on Road or carelessly—the rolling of it into 


rough sheets to dry—the drying process, forced and slipshod or natural 
and scientific—the massing of it into workable condition in huge mills— 
the mixing with minerals where compound is used, rushed through the 
rollers and slighted, or mixed to a perfect unity of elements, according 
to the standard set. 


Even the finest rubber is no better than the way it is handled. It is 
the little extra time, the little extra pains given to every step in devel- 
oping a tire that in the aggregate gives the big extra mileage. 


There is the matter of washing 


Instead of taking fabric strength for granted it should be tested. 
And not even once to a roll but two or three times. More than that, it 
needs inch by inch examination for uniformity by a relentless inspector. 


When the fabric goes to the rolls or “calenders” to be filled with 
rubber—the heat of the rolls must be exact—the flow of Up-River Fine 


HE Firestone Tread—is of unusual thick- ee 
ness and yet the Firestone is nota heavy tire. This 2 


is because pure rubber weighs less than compound. 
The high percentage of pure rubber in the tread 
affords the thick, long-lasting wearing surface with 
greatest resiliency and least weight. 


HE Firestone Breaker Strip—to dis- 
tribute the force of shocks over a wider surface. 
Made of Combed Sea Island Cotton Cord. Filled with 
Pure Para Rubber. Toughest construction possible. 


——_——S I 


HE Firestone Side Walls—are made of 

an extra high percentage of Up-River Fine Para 
Rubber, built layer by layer to liberal measure of ) 
thickness according to size of tire. Each strip care- 
fully inspected and cured into a solid unit. 


Firestone Tires cost more than others to build— 


they cost a little more than others to buy—but they . 
cost much Jess than others to use. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohi : 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


irestonc 
TIRES 


Non-Skid or 
Smooth 


' 
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Para Rubber liberal and uniform, rubber pressed in from both sides ar 
an extra layer applied for security of adhesiveness in building the wal 
or body. Some do not consider this “necessary” but it is essential 
highest quality. 3 


t 


Skill counts big in all these opera- a 


The Element ¢ 
tions. The tire maker must choose be- 


tween experts or cheaper men—between : orkmans 
haste and thoroughness. And if he is sparing of inspectors or 2 


When things are finally ready for actual construction, when fabr 
side-wall, bead, cushion, breaker-strip and tread have been cut to mea 
ure and are turned over to the builders, the bulk of hard, exacting, minu 
hand labor begins. 


Here the Firestone standard of one inspector to every ten builde: 
should be followed by every manufacturer who aims at quality. i 


The rubber-filled and coated fabric is stretched on the “Core”, = 
on layer. Each layer inspected. Then the bead is added and inspe 
Then the side-wall is put on. Then the cushion. 


At this point a manufacturer takes his standard of one curing o 
curings, and the short, forced vulcanizing or the slow, natural, unif 
vulcanizing. The Firestone standard is the double cure, and the slow} 
canizing at a moderate heat rather than the quick method at intense] 


) 
t f devel t, the fabric found The Single. 2 
stage of development, the fabric founda- 6 
tion or walls can be more thoroughly Double Cu 


and evenly vulcanized, the cushion made more of a unit with the “bo a 
than when breaker- -strip and tread are added first and the whole g 
only one curing or “ baking.” 


By so curing a tire at this middle 


A glance at the sectional view shows that the tire is not eq 
thick at all points. If the tire is cured only when complete the heat 
not penetrate evenly all around, the wall construction may not bee 
thoroughly vulcanized. Fabric separation or tread separation is the resi 


Double curing means double care, double inspection. After the m : 
body has been cured and inspected the breaker-strip and tread are addi 
the tire powerfully wrapped and given a second cure. Every divisi 
then becomes thoroughly vulcanized, the rubber of each section mings 
with the next—the tire becomes one part, a perfect unit of strength, 


It has been proven in the Firestone factory, by twelve years of 
creasing superior service, that these standards of minute care give 4b 
only supreme quality, but are economical and good business. 


It is the supreme quality of material, the supreme skill of the wekx, 
and the supreme care of systematic manufacture, which have ¢ givt 
Firestone Tires their place of leadership. - 


wy fS 
HE Firestone Cushion—to absorb shiks 
—make easiest riding—to protect fabric bry. 
Made of Pure Up-River Fine Para, applied layepy 
layer and cured into one solid piece of fullest relt- 
ency. Built extra thick. _ 
HE Firestone Fabric—The anostl gde 
Combed Sea Island Cotton, tested and inspec 
inch by inch, thoroughly and evenly, saturated jth 
Pure Up-River Fine Para Rubber, stretched oby 
hand, built up wall by wall from four to six ae 
according to size of tire. 


HE Firestone Bead-—In this case for gic! 
detachable tire. Made of Combed Sea Isnd 
Cotton Cord, saturated with pure rubber, preed 
into a perfect foundation of extra strength and vity 


and cured into the tire. 


—_—_ ~~. nn 


Firestone Tires are made in all types to fit a 
standard rims. Quick Detachable Clincher. Regul 
Clincher. Quick Detachable Straight Side. All 
Smooth Tread or Non-Skid Tread. 
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OWN to tomorrow 
in every element of 
“— crisp new style—but 
vith that old-fashioned quality that 
Quarter-Century of underwear 
king and designing has taught 
That describes Stephenson 


nion Suits and Two Piece 
uits for Summer and Fall, 1912. 


‘You must examine -the garments them- 
| Ives to know their man-like cut—sloping 
voulders, shaped arms, correct legs — 
‘ida flap that really covers—not a 
yeakish novelty. 

| You must experience the luxurious feel 
Our summer comfort fabrics—knit on 
jouble Spring Needle Machines—Cotton, 
\sles and Silkelines. You must examine 
® Union Suits and Two Piece Suits, 
\ light weight worsteds, for Spring 
d Fall. Just note their firmness— 
yeir elasticity—you will realize that 
‘Te is something different in underwear. 
your leading dealer. 


tephenson Underwear Mills 

| South Bend, Indiana 

4 ences in the world of Exclusively 
s 


| 
| nderwear. $1.00 per garment and up. 
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DAD 


(Continued from Page 10) 


His voice was now so broken and won- 
dering that Robert’s pity grew apace. He 
would have spared his father had it been 
possible, but there was no way it could be 
done. His father must not only learn the 
truth about himself, he must learn also 
that the two men on whom he most 
depended were taking advantage of his 
sad condition. 

So while the old man listened atten- 
tively Robert told him a part, if not all, of 
what he knew. Parks and Osgood were no 
longer to be trusted. Even then they had 
set out to play him false, though how they 
meant to do it Robert professed he didn’t 
know. However, he admitted he had some 
sort of a suspicion. It had to do with 
stocks—with Oxide, he thought—something 
like that anyway. 

“Oxide!” exclaimed his father. 

“Oxide,” nodded Robert. 

After a long pause, during which his 
father nervously bit his lip, the old gentle- 
man spoke again. 

“Say,” he inquired cautiously, ‘‘you’re 
dead sure it’s me they’re after, not some 
one else?” 

Robert was quite sure. He had no 
doubt of it. 

The assurance seemed to affect his father 
profoundly. Rising, he walked slowly to 
the window, where for a long while he stared 
out into the darkness. Then he slowly 
returned to his chair. 

“Bub,” said the old man, his voice 
breaking again, ‘‘I guess you're right. I 
must be losing my mind. Anyhow, that’s 
the way it hits me.” 

Robert, in his kindest tones, did his best 
to console his father. Mr. Coggins, how- 
ever, was visibly affected. To everything 
Robert said he listened attentively, but 
somehow it did not seem to solace him. 

“Well, bub,’” he mumbled presently, ‘‘I 
see you think I’m a has-been, so I guess 
there’s only one thing to be done. Mebbe 
you c’n suggest what I’d better do.” 

Robert not only could, but did. As he 
said, there was only one solution. He was 
sure of this, because for days and nights 
past he had given the matter the benefit of 
his best, his shrewdest thought. As his 
father was too old, too feeble to be trusted 
longer with his affairs, he must hereafter 
rely upon his son. Moreover, he must do 
it at once. Finishing his little speech, 
Robert arose and laid a hand kindly on his 
father’s shoulder. 

“Well, dad?”’ he softly asked. 

Old Mr. Coggins awoke with a start. 

“Well, what?” he snapped. 

“Why, what do you think of it?’”’ Robert 
gently persisted. 

Mr. Coggins reached over and picked up 
his evening newspaper. ‘‘You wait till 
tomorrow!”’ he growled sulkily. “‘T’ll give 
you my answer then.” 

That was enough. Robert knew that 
once his father had thought it over he 
would acknowledge the wisdom of his 
son’s demand. 

“Thank you, dad,” he politely mur- 
mured, and drawing up to the lamp Robert 
unfolded his own evening newspaper. A 
moment later he looked up from its pages. 

“T see,” said Robert suavely, ‘‘that the 
Treasury contemplates a new issue of 
twenty-year two-and-one-half percents.” 
Clearing his throat he urbanely added: 
“T think we’ll subscribe for some of them.” 

Mr. Coggins made no answer. Instead, 
he merely glared. 

Wall Street will always remember— 
indeed, it can never forget—the surprising 
events that occurred in rapid succession 
the day Union Oxide cut loose. Of course 
the public itself was little interested in the 
stock, but at the same time its gyrations on 
the day mentioned were enough to astonish 
any one. In every brokerage office crowds 
of bewildered, wondering dabblers stared 
gaping at the quotation board, vainly try- 
ing to guess what was going on behind the 
scenes. However, before they could do so 
it was all over, past and done for, with 
only the smoke of battle left to tell what 
had just ensued. 

At ten o’clock Oxide opened with a roar. 
The first quotation was a quarter to five- 
eighths up from the night’s close; and 
then, an eighth of a point at almost every 
regres it was run up a point and a 

alf. 
At Rooker, Burke & Company’s Mr. 
Pincus perched himself on a stool beside the 
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250,000 Smokers 
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The boss wants you 
to have one. 
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“It’s a hard job to advertise 
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LITTLE CIGARS” 
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Tell him you want to wy 
this remarkable cigar. 
If he hasn’t it urge him to get it 
for you as soon as possible. 


You and he are both benefited 
by the 


GIRARD 


Cisar 


It gives you a rich 38 flavor combined with mildness in 
the same cigar—a perfect and unusual combination. 

That is what you want. You will trade where you know 
you can get it. So will the great majority of particular smokers. 

And it benefits #he dealer, because by carrying the Girard he 
can count on a good-sized list of high-class regular customers. 

Just look at what you get in this cigar. 

The filler is entirely Cuban-grown Havana tobacco. And 
there is no artificial ““sweating’’ to destroy its flavor. We 
season this choice leaf by the slow natural Cuban method. 
All the rich native quality is matured and mellowed by time 
and Nature. ‘That is the only right way. There is no arti- 
ficial favoring, nothing but pure tobacco in the Girard cigar. 
And of course it is hand-made from beginning to end. 

It is made in all the regular colors and three standard 10- 
cent sizes. 


“Brokers” 
514-inch Perfecto 


“Founders” 
5-inch Blunt 


“Mariners” 
55-inch Panatella 


Beside other sizes up to 15 cents straight. 


You don’t have to put up with a flat tasteless cigar in order 
to getit mild enough; nor witha stronger cigar than you want in 
order to get taste and flavor. Select the size and color Girard 
that suits you best and you will find it completely satisfying, 
never over-strong and a/ways the same. 

Tell your dealer you mean to prove this for yourself one way 
or the other. If you have any difficulty in getting the Girard, 
we will supply your first trial order at the regular retail price. 
($1 for ten cigars or $5 for fifty: and state the color and 
shape desired.) ‘But we don’t do a mail-order business. We 
want to sell you through your dealer. And we ask you to help 
us and him and yourse/f all at once by showing him this ad- 
vertisement today. You'll never regret it. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
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ticker and began reading off the figures 
from the tape. 

“Oxide, an eighth! A thousand at a 
quarter! Oxide, three-eighths! Hey, 
wait! Oxide, a half! - Another thousand 
at the same! Oxide, five-eighths! Phew! 
look at her! Another thousand for three- 
quarters!’”’ Then Mr. Pincus’ eyes nearly 
started from their sockets. “‘Seventy-nine 
flat for a thousand Oxide!” heshouted and, 
suddenly dropping the tape, Mr. Pincus 
scrambled down from his stool. Rushing 
up to Mr. Rooker, who had just emerged 
from his office, he grabbed him by the arm. 

“Hey, Buck!” he vociferated. ‘“‘Get me 
aboard quick this Oxide!” 

Then, when Rooker inquired how much 
he wished to buy, Mr. Pincus flayed him 
with a look. 

“Buy? Buy nothing!” he grunted 
savagely. “Sell for me—sell, y’under- 
stand?—five hunnerd at the market.” 

’ Mr. Jerolomon, who overheard him, gave 
a frantic exclamation. ‘Sell? Why, 
you’re crazy, man! Look at Oxide go up!” 

There was no doubt that Oxide was 
rising, but Mr. Pincus, now calm again, 
grinned urbanely. 

“Sure it goes up,” he responded. ‘Yes, 
but bimeby, when the fireworks is over, the 
stick comes down again.” 

Meanwhile, in a neighboring brokerage 
office Robert sat studying the tape as it 
came jerking out from the ticker. Ordina- 
rily the hour would have found him seated 
at his desk, dutifully awaiting such tasks 
as his father might have ready. Now, 
however, all that was past; and having 
already asserted his authority, he felt that 
his time was his own. In consequence, the 
moment Parks and Osgood again began 
dumping their stock into the market 
Robert was ready and waiting. Each time 
a block of Oxide was offered by the two it 
was instantly snatched up. Betweentimes, 
acting under Robert’s orders, his brokers 
bid up the price at every chance. It was 
this that had set Oxide climbing rapidly. 

At ten-forty-five Robert took stock of 
what he’d bought. In all, his combined 
holdings amounted to nearly seventy 
thousand shares. 

The very vastness of the figures for a 
moment almost terrified him. He was still 
more frightened when he reflected that 
all of it was being carried on less than a 
million dollars. However, with his paper 
profit still unimpaired, with Oxide rising, 
too, he presently convinced himself that this 
fear was groundless. Nor were his brokers 
in the least worried. They, too, had recog- 
nized in Mr. Johns whom they were dealing 
with; in fact, they assured themselves 
that the connection was invaluable. 

Eleven o’clock had just struck when the 


bolt fell! 


The slump in Oxide Common is now a 
matter of history. It was a landslide, a 
cataclysm. Exactly at the hour half a 
dozen brokers, as if in concert, leaped out 
on the floor and offered Oxide right and 
left. At the same hour, also as if in con- 
cert, three of the largest downtown banks 
called all their loans on the stock. After- 
ward nothing remained but the shouting. 
Oxide broke with a crash and in ten 
minutes the rout was complete. 

“Hey! see her slide—what?”’’ roared 
Mr. Pincus jubilantly. ‘Oxide, ten thou- 
sand for seven-eighths! Another thousand 
for three-quarters! Five-eighths! Five- 
eighths! Ten thousand Oxide for a half! 
A thousand for three-eighths! Oxide, a 
quarter! A quarter! Oxide, an eighth!’ 

Slouching down from his stool, Mr. 
Pincus looked about him with a grin. 
“Oh, well, what’s the use?’’ he chuckled 
amiably. ‘“‘The whole bottom drops out 
now. I guess I go out and order me a suit 
of clothes.”’ 

In the midst of his modest jubilation Mr. 
Pincus suddenly paused. Across the room 
he had caught sight of a face—a mask, 
rather—that stared bewilderedly at the 
quotation board. It was Mr. Jerolomon. 
He did not seem to be enjoying himself. 

“Here, Jerry,” Mr. Pincus kindly pro- 
tested, ‘‘don’t you go looking like that. 
Buck up and be somebody.” 

Mr. Jerolomon turned to him an 
agonized face. 

“What was it?” he faltered. ‘Pink, 
c-can you tell me what happened?” 

Mr. Pincus smiled. 

“Oh, sure,” he rattled amiably. “It’s all 
over the Street. They was a pool in Oxide 
and it bust.” 

It was three o’clock when Robert 
returned to his office. Since noon he had 
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Flelp Your Boy Figh 


the Summer Heat 
It isn’t the heat, it is the food # 
kills our babies inthe summer tin 
and alas, more of them die in 
three summer months than in all 
rest of the year together. Yet it 
so unnecessary. With the help ¢ 
Nestlé’s Food the summer can b 
so comfortable for the baby andy 
will be free from anxiety. 


In the long, sultry nights, you do not ni 
bear the trials of souring milk, the baby 
and cross, yourself exhausted. If the bab: 
the right food it will not mind the heat. 
Nestle’s for awhile and you will see the 
body plump out; and bathed, freshly clo 
aired, sunned and properly fed, that lit 
of yours will sleep smilingly in its little 


exactly suits the little baby stomach; 
will not spoil in the heat and Nestlé’s 
no germs. 


More babies die of summer diarrhea al 
other complaint, because in the heat of 
cows’ milk has even more than the usual 1 
ber of germs, and the child’s powers of 1 
ance are greatly lessened in hot weather. 


Your baby cannot digest the curds in 
milk, and your baby needs more sugar tha 
gets in cows’ milk. ; 


All this is overcome in Nestlé’s Food. 

is the best cows’ milk, from our own 
dairies, purified and modified until i 
nearest thing there is to mothers” milk. 
why it suits the baby stomach so well; 
stomach was made todigest its mother’s n 
any substitute for that mother’s milk m 
like it that the baby won’t notice the di 


Send fora generous free sample of Nest 
will be the first of many 
packages for you, we 
know, for we have seen 
many babies and forty 
summers of success in 
the feeding of them. 
With the sample we will 
send you our little Book, © 
“On the Care and Feed- 
ing of Babies,”’ written by 
Specialists, and necessary 
to every careful mother. 
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© The Famous Model 
! No. 3 Oliver 


‘Price $55 (if sold without sales- 
ten), terms $5 per month—shipped 
‘atrial. Nocash until you accept it. 
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take your typewriter as part 
fayment at the highest exchange 
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Every day the old style 
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1,000 Oliver typewriters (Model No. 3) per 
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ect condition. 
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t, elastic key touch, perfect paper feed, left-hand 
dage return, release key, light running carriage, 
tt manifolding power, writing in colors, type fac- 
ward for cleaning, and above all, it is simple, 
about one-third the usual number of parts. 
83 different railroads bought this typewriter, great 
antile establishments have found it the most 
lent, banks and professional men by the thousands 
orse it. 
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been walking the streets. Like Mr. Jerol- 
omon, he, too, was bewildered, wonder- 
ing. Pasty-faced and moist, he shambled 
in through the boardroom entrance and 
dropped weakly on his chair. 

Mr. Coggins was still absent. All 
that day, time and time again, Robert had 
tried to find his father to. warn him what 
was happening, but the old gentleman was 
not to be found. So Parks and Osgood, 
after all, had won. Not only had they 
broken the Oxide pool, but they had 
broken Robert too. Overextended, with 
every dollar tied up, Robert’s paper fortune 
had tumbled like the proverbial house of 
cards. What stung him most, though, was 
the knowledge that tomorrow his father 
would hear all about it, for by then it 
would be public property. However, it all 
had been done in his father’s behalf—or, 
at any rate, so Robert reflected. What is 
more, the one fact that the old gentleman 
had let the pool smash was still a further 
evidence he was no longer to be trusted. 

INOS droned Robert to himself, “‘for if 
he hadn’t 

It was just at this moment that Mr. 
Coggins entered. Briskly drawing up a 
chair he seated himself. Then he spoke: 

“Well, bub,” he genially remarked, 
, Where've you ben keeping yourself all 


All that followed need not be repeated 
here. It is enough to say that of it all what 
Robert afterward most clearly remembered 
was his father’s curious expression. The 
old gentleman, in fact, seemed quite calm, 
quite collected, while Robert poured out 
upon him in a flood the details of that day. 
Bit by bit he gave him the whole story.’ 
Nothing was omitted. Parks and Osgood, 
as he had warned, had succeeded in their 
rascality. What was worse, had his father, 
the night before, only been frank with him 
the calamity need never have happened. 

Then his father spoke. 

“Say, son,” he mildly murmured, “you 
mean about my getting old and all that, 
don’t you?” 

Robert did indeed. If his father had 
only trusted him from the beginning a 
catastrophe such as this could hardly have 
been possible. 

“Trust you?”’ echoed Mr. Coggins. ‘“‘Do 
you mean trust you to speculate?”’ 

Robert gasped in amazement. 

“‘Speculate?”’ he repeated. 

His father blandly nodded. 

“Sure, son. Before you blew it you had 
more’n three-quarters of a million, hadn’t 
you?” 

Again Robert gasped, then turned pale. 

“How do you know?” he demanded. ‘I 
never told you.” 

“No,” said his father genially, 
didn’t need to. I knew it from the first.’ 
Then he sighed. ‘A bunch of money like 
that is an awful lot for a boy like you to 
have. No,’ he added, and slowly shook 
his head, ‘‘I’d call it real dangerous.” 

A sudden suspicion flashed into Rob- 
ert’s mind. He arose to his feet, his eyes 
starting, his mouth agape. ‘Dad!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“And another thing, son,”’ drawled his 
father leisurely: “you don’t want to have 
it in for Parks and Osgood. Nope,’ he 
mumbled, “‘for, as I’m telling you, those 
two never had a share of Oxide.” 

Then Robert knew. 

“Yes,” said old Mr. Coggins, crossing 
one knee comfortably over the other, “‘the 
long and short of it is I ain’t so old and 
feeble as you think. When I see you had 
all that money I made up my mind some 
one else would get it if I didn’t.”’ 

Then once more he smiled. 

**So I went and took it,’’ said he. 

Afterward he lightly waved his hand. 

“Just like that,” said Mr. Coggins, and 
gave another grin. 


The Bright Side 


LGERNON DAINGERFIELD, secre- 
tary of the New York Jockey Club, 
went back last summer to his old home in 
Kentucky on a visit. He had fleshened up 
considerably. 

The old negro cook, a family servant of 
many years’ standing, was brought in to 
see him. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Algy has grown 
very stout?’’ asked one of the family. 

“Wellum,” said the old woman, “he is 
took on a right smart fleshiness, and that’s 
a fact.”’ Then she hastily added: ‘‘But a 
stomach dat sticks out like his do is jess 
made fur showin’ off a watchchain.” 
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While Satisfying 
Your Thirst 
Benefit Your Health! 


Its Common Sense 


& 


In no instance has nature been 
more successful in combining in 
a cooling, refreshing beverage 
invaluable properties for stimu- 
lating appetite, aiding digestion 
and toning the system as in pure 
pineapple juice. 


In no other drink do we find 
as perfect a combination of so 
many beneficial qualities as in the 
juice ofthe pineapple. Physicians 
and nurses give it preference over 
ordinary beverages. 


pee Hawaiian. ) 


* Fineapple Juice 
pp | 
q i 
“is simply the pure juice of golden- 
nd if 
E: | ripe pineapples; carefully bottled 
and sterilized at Honolulu. 3 :@ 
The Real Health Drink 
ns S Sold by your grocer, druggist or fountain | w i : 
‘Cooling Drinks and Desserts’’ telling all ; 
about it, and how to make many delectable ‘ 
dainties, Mailed free on request. : Z 
i 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. } 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. : 
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; Tipe Pineapples P 
of sugar or pre »servatives 
sterilized in the bottle. 
—_——————__--_- 
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An $18 Man 
Needed $30 a Week 


He had a home and family in 
Buffalo, New York. He was 


ambitious to give them many 
of the pleasures that his lim- 
ited income denied. He be- 
came a local representative for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The 
The Country Gentleman 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


He quickly realized his aim 


of $30.00 and now earns 
$50.00 a week. 


We have local positions for other 
men and women of the nght calibre. 
We pay commissions and salary on 
all subscriptions, either renewal or 
new. We co-operate with you and 
show you the “how” of Curtis work. 
The work is interesting and the 
opportunity as large as you make it. 


If you will write, we will tell you 
more about the plan. 


AGENCY DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HUSBAND OF fi | 


CLINGING VINE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


lest I should waken her; awake on the in- 
stant at her least motion. I told myself I 
should get used to it—other people did; it 
was all nonsense for me to be acting that 
way. I was letting myself get nerves— 
perfectly idiotic! The eighth night I did 
not sleep at all. 

Next day I took her down to Nahant to see 
if I could not brace up in the sea-air. She 
was very quiet, and I could see she was very 
frightened. She perceived a mysterious, 
dreadful, unlooked-for change in me—the 
man of her ideal! She watched me furtively 
every second, until my whole nature seemed 
centered in the one longing to be alone for a 
few hours, away from those tacitly accus- 
ing eyes. Every fiber of me was sick and 
protesting against that loving stare. That 
day among the rocks my thoughts began 
their roads to Rome—to the just, critical 
analysis my mother had given me; those 
words of hers recurred and everlastingly 
recurred —‘‘ they have no privacies—and no 
respect for the privacies of others.” 

It was true! I denied it to myself furi- 
ously, and then cringed as I caught my 
wife’s eyes boring out of me the very 
thoughts in my head, worming into the 
depths of my soul. Denial got the upper 
hand and I reached out and drew her to me. 

“Oh, Hugh! What is the matter?”’ she 
gasped, letting go of her feelings. ‘‘Have I 
offended you? Don’t you love me any 
more? Are you tired, of me already?” 
Tears welled up in her eyes. 

I tried to explain how I was getting light- 
headed for want of sleep. She was much 
less concerned than amazed—she simply 
couldn’t understand. JI confess I was 
amazed too. I supposed she would imme- 
diately volunteer the advice that I take a 
separate room and get slept up while she 
amused herself; but as she did not I took 
the adjoining room as soon as I got back 
to the hotel; and after dinner I suggested 
that she go down and listen to the music 
and leave me to tumble into bed—the sea- 
air had made me healthily sleepy and I 
knew I’d be all right in the morning. I was 
so unpardonably stupid as to add: ‘“‘If I 
can’t get a night’s sleep I’ll be down sick!”’ 
That fixed it! 

“You are sick—I knew it all the time, 
though you pretended it was only want of 
sleep!’’ she cried wildly. ‘‘Oh, dearest, I 
know it’s serious—typhoid fever—brain 
fever, maybe! Let me call in a doctor. 
Doctors don’t always know what is the mat- 
ter with themselves; and here we are a 
thousand miles from home! If you’re going 
to have brain fever what shall I do?” 

I protested it was “‘only a headache’ — 
I’d sleep it off if she would go down and 
listen to the music and amuse herself the 
rest of the evening. Go down and listen to 
music without her husband—and leave her 
poor sick darling all alone upstairs! Did I 
think her utterly heartless? ‘‘Let me do 
something for you!”’ she pleaded. ‘Let 
me bathe your head with cologne—put cold 
compresses on it. Let me nurse you ? 
And so on. 

I tried to tell her I wasn’t used to being 
coddled—I couldn’t stand being fussed 
over. Then let her sit by my bed and 
‘watch over’ me! Isaid I didn’t want any 
one to ‘‘watch over’? me—I wanted sleep. 
Didn’t I want her? What didI mean? If 
she were sick she’d want me with her every 
second. Was I tired of her? Didn’t she 
make me happy any more? She threw her- 
self into my arms and implored me to keep 
on loving her—let her do something for me! 
I was all she had in the world—she couldn’t 
live without me! 

For over an hour this went on before 
I could prevail upon her to leave me. I 
crawled into bed, but not to sieep. How 
could she be so callous to my needs—to my 
requests—as not to fall in with them in- 
stantly, as she did with everything else? 
Up to that hour I thought I had only to 
suggest to have her joyfully acquiesce. I 
had not then learned her extraordinary 
reservations in the matter of acquiescences; 
she kept them on tap only for those things 
we could do together. They had to be 
wrung from her—literally gouged out of her 
sometimes—for anything that separated 
us an hour, because to live apart in the 
smallest particular violated her ideal of the 
“oneness of husband and wife!’’ 

I lay for hours in a frenzy of self- 
reproaches. I felt that I utterly loathed 
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and despised her—I, the husband of searcely 
a week! How could we continue living 
together with me feeling that way? And 
she—poor, loving soul!—she had given me 
her all. She had expected everything of me 
and I had given her the right to! I could 
hear her sobbing in the next room and once 
in a while coming to the closed door to lis- 
ten. I wanted to comfort her; but I had 
no more strength for emotionalism—I was 
surfeited with it. My heart cried out for 
mother. Her stern ideal of duty that de- 
manded of me only duty and affection; her 
hard, uncompromising sense of the needs 
and rights of others; her austerity of life—I 
longed for them as for the bracing wind 
from snoweapped mountains. 

At last I dozed off. I was suddenly wak- 
ened by the sense of some one in the room. 
: leaped out of bed—Gabrielle sat at the 

oot! 

“What are you doing here?” I demanded. 

“T was watching over you,’”’ she whim- 
pered. ‘‘You are sick—you need some- 
body to look after you. Oh, darling, I’m so 
frightened! I’m so lonely I can’t sleep. 
Don’t send me away from you! I’ve never 
been alone a night in my whole life—I’ve 
never been alone an hour. I’ve got nobody 
but you, and it’s so terrible to be alone!”’ 

She cried and I comforted her. What 
else could I do—send her away? I saw her 
side of it—her rights—my obligations. In 
five minutes she was peacefully asleep, se- 
cure in the sense that I was taking care of 
her; and I lay beside her the rest of the 
night in positive terror of the present, the 
future—of marriage—of my wife! If this 
kept on I saw our lives ruined. 

With minor variations it kept on for years 
before she learned to go to bed like a sen- 
sible human being and not cry herself to 
sleep; and by that time the mischief in me 
was done beyond repair. Those words of 
hers—‘“‘It’s so terrible to be alone!’’— 
threaded my whole life, tied all my acts 
into a definite attitude toward her and 
bound me to a line of conduct—a course 
that compelled me constantly to set aside 
the demands of my profession in favor of 
the demands of my wife for my companion- 
ship. Not the demands of my practice, 
understand, but of that something over 
and above routine work that gets a man on 
in the world—the published papers that 
bring him repute and give him standing 
among his confréres; the outside work in 
study and research that finally—if he has it 
in him—constitute him an authority on his 
subject. 


Vv 
ee morning after we got home I had my 
next big lesson in clinging-vineism. I was 
just putting on my coat to rush to the office 
when Gabrielle asked me what we should 
have for dinner. I told her to “get any- 
thing”’ she wanted, kissed her hurriedly and 
ran for my car. An hour later she called 
me on the ’phone: ‘Will you stop just one 
minute, dearest, and tell me what you want 
for dinner tonight, so I can order it?”’ 

There have been few times in my life 
when I have been so unreasonably angry. 
I shouted back, ‘‘Get what you want and 
don’t bother me about it!’’ and rang off. I 
was disgusted with her, but it did not occur 
to me that I had paved the way for it 
through our honeymoon by ordering every 
bite we ate. Within half an hour she was 
in the office. My first thought was that 
something had happened to mother and 
Gabrielle had come to break the news to 
me. I pulled her out into the hall—the 
only private place I had at the moment, for 
my office was full—and said: 

“What is it? Don’t keep me in sus- 
pense!” 

“Why, it’s about dinner tonight. You 
wouldn’t tell me this morning—or over the 
*phone—and what else could I do? How 
could I find out what you wanted?’ 

“Didn’t I tell you to order what you 
wanted? Wasn’t that enough for you?” 
I growled angrily. 

“But you’ve always ordered!” she pro- 
tested. “‘How was I to know? And it 
wouldn’t have taken you more than a min- 
ute—half a minute—to tell me what you 
wanted.”’ She caught me by the arm and 
began to cry. ‘‘What is the matter? Have 
I offended you? Oh, dearest, please forgive 
me—I didn’t mean to say anything. All 
I’m thinking of is what will please you. 
Suppose I got something you didn’t like! 
I'll be miserable all day worrying over it if 
you don’t tell me.” 

I was desperate. I couldn’t have a scene 
there in the hall; so I told her what to 
get and begged her to go as I had some 
patients waiting for me. 
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You would like to have fresh, luscious ‘‘ home-grown’? 
vegetables and fruit all winter—wouldn’t you? Every 
woman would ! 


But, heretofore, ‘‘canning” with the old screw-capped, tin- 
topped jars was a risk—you took chances. Even the most 
careful housewife could not be sure of results, because she 
did not have safe, sanitary jars. 


Now “‘home-jarring”’ is made easy and certain. Because 
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Don’t allow your ‘garden stuff”? to go to waste. It will 
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Reduce the Cost of Living 


The ‘‘high cost of living’’ is troubling most housewives. 
The grocer’s winter prices are about as follows: 
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and -your yearly saving is $13.05, 
Jess the small cost of preserving. 
And vegetables from your own 
garden (or market) jarred in your 
own home are so much better 
than any you may buy! Many 
women are doing their own jar- 
ring —why not YOU? 


A Free Jar and a Free Book 


Take your scissors, cut off this coupon and 
present it to your grocer. He will give 
you a free Atlas E-Z Seal Jar. Write 
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W. Va. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


\ is the strongest proof in the world that purity and 
goodness and value do count—that smokers do know 
real tobacco flavor—real taste—real tobacco. 

‘“‘Bull’’ Durham is just as nature grew it—fine, 
pure, ripe tobacco— packed in a plain muslin sack 
so your money buys tobacco quality—not fancy 
packages. 


You owe it to yourself to find out why 
352,000,000 sacks of ‘‘Bull’’ Durham were sold 
| last year—why it gives such universal satisfaction; 
| step into the next tobacco store you come to and 
treat yourself to a sack—then you'll find out. 
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“Well, they can wait a minute or two— 
you belong to me now,” was her answer. 

I calmed down during the day. I couldn’t 
be hard on her when she was only trying to 
please me. I was a brute not to be grateful 
and patient—I must help her over her first 
difficulties; so I said nothing when I got 
home about the dinner-ordering episode. 
No more did she. Next morning her first 
question was: ‘‘What shall we have for 
dinner tonight?” 

I did not care to repeat my yesterday’s 
lesson, and I hastily selected our repast 
and saw her face wreathed in smiles; but 
when the fifth day came and the same ques- 
tion at the breakfast table I realized I must 
take my stand if I didn’t want this to go on 
indefinitely. I told her she mustn’t bother 
me any more about meals—that was her 
end of the job—but get what she wanted 
and I should be satisfied with it. 

“But I don’t know what you would like 
today; and if I thought I was ordering 
something you wouldn’t like when you 
came home I’d be miserable!” 

I tried to make her see it didn’t matter 
whether I liked it or not—I had to take my 
chances on that. What did matter was 
that I could not be bothered that way every 
morning just as I was starting out on my 
day’s work. 

“Dearest, do you mean that it’s too 
much bother to spare one minute and say a 
few words to save me a whole day’s anxi- 
ety?’’ she asked. ‘‘Do you think so little 
of my happiness as that?” 

As she put it, what could I answer—that 
I loved her so little I wouldn’t spare a min- 
ute and say a few words to insure her peace 
of mind, when after all it was only my hap- 
piness she was considering? Remember, 
she was willing to do the work of the 
house—she would have scrubbed the floors 
if I had not insisted on her having a woman 
to do all the heavy work; she cooked beau- 
tifully and loved to do it for me; but the 
responsibility of deciding for my benefit 
whether it should be pie or pudding for din- 
ner swamped her. She had none of the 
high-minded honorableness in human rela- 
tionships that would make her scorn to 
foist her decisions and her thinking on to 
another person—particularly when that 
person was her husband and, as she be- 
lieved, belonged to her, body and soul— 
lived for her happiness as she did for his. 
And the result is I have been sparing that 
“‘one minute” ever since. I have been de- 
ciding what was to be done with the cold 
roast left over from yesterday—the cold 
chicken, the beans, the asparagus and the 
cold potatoes. It was but a step from my 
ordering at the breakfast table to my order- 
ing at the grocery and the butcher’s shop 
on my way downtown. 

It was but another step to my keeping 
the household accounts. I paid the rent 
and bought the coal—drawing checks and 
keeping accounts was ‘‘so easy”? for me, 
but worried her almost to death. And, 
besides, Gabrielle was afraid to spend the 
money she saw I worked so hard to earn— 
afraid she might waste a dollar. 

I ended by practically running the home 
from garret to cellar—from the refrigerator 
to the mothballs—from the soup for dinner 
to the selection of my wife’s hats. Before I 
realized it my home had invaded my busi- 
ness, my profession. Even my den, to 
which I had expected to retire to study or 
to think out my hard, puzzling cases, my 
wife appropriated as her sitting room— 
“because she felt nearer”’ to me there while 
I was away. Could I drive her out of it 
when I wasn’t using it?—or even when I 
was and she begged to ‘‘just sit with”’ me, 
and said she would be lonely in the house 
without any amusement of her own? 

Early in our married life her sisters con- 
vinced her that it was bad for her husband 
“‘to go off by himself and mope in his room 
alone”’; and that if she “‘encouraged it he’d 
soon be a regular old maid and too cranky 
to live with!”’ Bitter experience, however, 
has taught her—in spite of her sisters— 
that if she does not let me get my sleep 
and a certain amount of solitude I soon 
become ‘“‘too cranky to live with!’ And, 
that being the case, she has spent most of 
her life in “‘making allowances” for my 
‘peculiarities,’ instead of making condi- 
tions for me in which I could have carried 
on my profession, met its demands and 
amounted to something in the world. 

She has endlessly studied me and my 
whims—never studied my needs; and in 
letting me stay away from her an hour 
she has felt herself making a sacrifice—the 
sort of sacrifice that calls on all a woman’s 
nobility and fortitude—a sacrifice made 
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Village Yesterday—Town Today — 
City Tomorrow—That’s 


Western 
Canada 


Where Fortunes Are 
Made Every Day 


A country larger than all the states 
east of the Mississippi combined, 
whose development is creating 
countless opportunities. Along the 


Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway 


now being built from ocean to 
ocean, are 
Hundreds of New Towns 
which are distributing centers for 
farmers who raise 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and get a dollar 
: a bushel for it. 
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Get a business in a growing, 
going town of the great Canadian 
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business was done by merchants 
the first year. Let us tell you 
of similar new towns. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
offers store and factory sites at 
Low Prices—Easy Terms—No 

Interest. 


Where business enterprises 
go property advances rapidly in 
value. There are unlimited op- 
portunities in Western Canada 
for judicious investment. Ina 
new town three lots were pur- 
chased direct from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
for $350; less than a year later 
the purchaser sold them for $1,700 
cash. You can buy new town 
property direct from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company 


at Low Prices—Easy Terms— } 


No Interest. 


town. Get residence property direct from the 

| Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. at Low Prices— 

| EasyTerms—No Interest. Geta home in the 
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under protest as a concession to an idiosyn- 
crasy that ‘‘really can’t be good for me”’— 
a sacrifice at the cost of the oneness of life 
and heart—the endless being-togetherness— 
which to her is the marriage partnership 
and the only idea she is able to conceive of 
it. Happiness is her sole conception of 
“the good’’; and she attains it by con- 
stant companionship with me—by looking 
to me for everything—leaving me to carry 
the total responsibility of both our lives, 
to the last mouthful of food we eat. It is 
not selfishness or callousness in her, as I 
thought in the early days—it is the total 
lack of conception of the needs of a studious 
nature and the demands of a profession. 


vi 


HAT of the economic aspects of my 

case? That, after all, is the whole 
point of my confessions—the lesson of my 
experience. What has a clinging-vine wife 
made out of me as a breadwinner—as an 
economic factor in our joint life—as a 
producer of values to the world at large? 

Of me as a scientific man—as a re- 
searcher and contributor to the world’s 
progress—I need say very little; I am not 
conceited enough to affirm in cold blood 
that the world has lost wonderful discov- 
eries in losing my original researches that 
never were made, though, in honor of my 
mother, I think I was the stuff that re- 
searchers are made of. That dream died 
years ago—I sacrificed all thoughts of it to 
my wife’s happiness! 

However, what of me as a breadwinner 
and producer of cash? Now there is a crit- 
ical distinction between a business and a 
profession that most people miss: an in- 
dustrial business grows largely through its 
surplus cash; a man’s profession grows 
through his surplus energy. Surplus cash 
increases the wealth-producing plant—my 
wealth-producing plant is under my hat all 
the time. 

To increase my plant I must increase 
my knowledge of my profession—master 
more and more of the outlying tracts—and 
then make the knowledge yield me returns 
by getting business for the increased knowl- 
edge to work on; but increasing one’s 
knowledge merely for business purposes 
requires energy and free time. 

Regard me now as a growing, wealth- 
producing plant, and you will see that the 
first economic result of clinging-vineism 
was to use up all my surplus energy. Part 
of it was destroyed in continual moral 
turmoil—the struggles to adjust an equi- 
table working relationship; but the bulk of 
it was absorbed in trying to live my wife’s 
life for her. No one who hasn’t done that 
knows the awful strain of making decisions 
and getting things settled so you can go on 
at all with an adult who is a child in char- 
acter, while at the same time you must 
keep up the pretense that she is your equal 
in judgment, responsibility and effort— 
your true partner—knowing that to drop 
the pretense will lead to tragedy, remorse, 
possible rupture and the loss of all; that is, 
practically the whole of me—the inner man, 
I mean—has gone in trying to keep up 
moral appearances; and what little surplus 
energy was left over after this went in try- 
ing to make a life for both of us in which 
she could be happy and contented. 

In the early years I encouraged her to join 
clubs, go in for churchwork, take up some 
study or handicraft that would give her 
some outside interest; but she has no inter- 
est in anything I do not personally share 
with her. Thus I have frittered away hun- 
dreds of evenings I should have been only 
too glad to spend in study and have spent 
them upon card parties that I detest, shows 
that bored me, and visiting about among 
people, as she said, for ‘“‘needed relaxa- 
tion” from my work, because she believed 
that “keeping in with people” and know- 
ing them socially would help me with my 
profession. 

That idea has always seemed to me more 
or less balderdash and I now believe it to 
be rot—I have proved it by the rival who 
has now got the business I ought to have 
had! I may catch a patient through a din- 
ner or the Country Club, but I cure him by 
the long hours I have spent studying his 
case before I ever saw him. 

The second result of clinging-vineism 
was still more serious—it destroyed my 
integrity of effort. Of course I wanted my 
wife to love me and love me more than any- 
thing in the world; but the feeling that 
there wasn’t a minute of the day or night 
when she wasn’t loving me, longing for me, 
waiting for me, counting the hours until I 
returned, was a ball-and-chain on all my 
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SMALL PLANTS SAVE AS 
WELL AS LARGE 


True Stories of “Efficiency Engineering” 
With the Westinghouse Electric Motor 


LITTLE Pennsylvania planing mill equipped with nine 
machines and employing four men told us it was cost- 
ing $75.00 a month to run the plant by steam, paying 


$1.35 for coal. 


We went into this proposition with as much zeal as if it were ten times as large; 
recommending individual drive with Westinghouse Motors, specifying the partic- 
ular type of motor to most efficiently drive each machine, laying out the floor space 
so that the work would go through the shop with the least lost motion, and finally 
advising the use of Central Station power. 

After the motors were installed and running, a strict watch was kept on the 
operating expense of the plant. For the year following the plant was kept running 
at its limit at an average expense of $25.00 a month, a saving of two-thirds. 

Small plants grow to be large ones. All the more need for “efficiency engineer- 
ing.” Individual electric motor drive is the most elastic power proposition there 
is. You adda machine as you need it, and you add the power unit to go with it. 
You buy the power you need from the Central Station as you need it. You waste 
no power in turning a lot of dead line shafting. 

Also small plants need the money saved by electric drive even more than large 
ones, because small leaks in the large plant are large leaks in a small one. 

And small plants which intend to grow to large ones cannot afford to get any- 
thing less than the best equipment. There is no better electric motor made than 
the Westinghouse Motor, and thousands of industrial plants are willing to write you 
as to that fact because they are proving it and have proved it for years. 

The service that goes with Westinghouse Motors is invaluable to [the small 
plant—as it is to the large one. The widest experience in designing motors for 
industrial work is at your command and is necessary to you if you want every cent 
of saving that is to be had through the use of electric motors. 

You are interested in the Westinghouse Motor if you are interested in any 
of the great industries in this country. The Westinghouse Motor has bettered 
some operation in every one of them, 

Bring yourself right up to date on this matter of efficiency work in the manu- 
facturing end of your business by getting intouch with us. Our power application 
experience is perhaps the widest in the country. A personal letter asking for 
“cases” in your own business will be of course treated as confidential, and will 
not commit you any further than you wish to be committed. On this subject, write 
Efficiency Engineering Division, Industrial Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty-five American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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found in the Monarch. 


Let us demonstrate Monarch economy of strength, time and money. 
SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may know that Monarch merit rests in 
the machine itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


SS 


WSs 


NO 
O'CLOCK 
FATIGUE 


Ve the ordinary typewriter, the day’s work usually begins to tire 
the operator by three o’clock; the constant strike, strike, strike on 
the usual heavy-touch machine shows its fatiguing effect in mid-afternoon. 
But when the operator has the advantage of 


Monarch 


there is neither three o'clock fatigue nor closing hour fatigue. The Monarch 
operator doesn’t hammer the keys, she touches them. The mechanical principle 
exclusively incorporated in the Monarch completes the impression. A feathery 
touch starts it—therefore strength isn’t called for and fatigue doesn’t follow. 


Letters written on the Monarch Typewriter 
are uniform in spacing, alignment and color 
In addition to the Monarch Light Touch and the exclusive Monarch Rigid Carriage 


feature, every other important improvement of the modern typewriting machine, such 
as Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon Shift, Contained Tabulator, etc., will also b 
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Light 
Touch 
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ARROW 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 


Vite is a lower Belmont, 
the best liked collar style 
ever introduced. 
Belmont for every man— 


GLASGOW BELMONT MEDORA CHESTER 
234 inch 23% inch 2 inch 


2 for 25 cents 


2% inch 


‘There is now a. 


N ordinary shirt may be right 
when you buy it, but an 
Arrow Shirt will be right when 

you wear it. 
$1.50 and $2.00 


Send for Booklets 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY 
457 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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actions. I have felt her always impend- 
ing—always ready to pounce on an unoccu- 
pied moment—‘“‘How soon will you be 
through reading those horrid books and 
talk to me?” With this perpetually hang- 
ing over me I could not give myself to 
consecutive thought for ten minutes with- 
out being jerked away by some reminder 
that I had a wife and I was her all. As for 
the extended effort that one must relent- 
lessly continue through unnumbered hours 
to accomplish anything like a grip on new 
fields, how is it possible when you know 
that one you love and whose happiness you 
are under obligation to consider is counting 
the minutes till you stop? 

Well, I stopped before I began—that’s 
about the size of it. I gave up trying to 
push into new fields and stuck to what 
I had when I married. In other words, I 
haven’t grown in my profession—my prac- 
tice is what it was ten years ago, plus only 
the natural increase that accrues auto- 
matically through being long established 
on the same corner and having a reputation 
for being ‘“‘all right”? and “‘good enough 
when anything ordinary is the matter.” 

Today, at the end of ten years, and 
though I have worked as hard in my office 
and making calls as any of them, I am ‘“‘no 
forwarder”? than when I married, profes- 
sionally or financially—I am just a general 
practitioner. I have been able to save 
almost nothing. I carry a life insurance of 
ten thousand dollars, four of which was 
taken out in my mother’s name before I 
saw my wife and will go to mother if she 
survives me; but my nearest rival—a man 
who went through the high school and med- 
ical college side by side with me, about 
evenly matched—is cleaning up ten thou- 
sand and over a year, while I am thankful if 
I can clean up three thousand and lay aside 
three hundred. He has salted down a mat- 
ter of thirty thousand, and carries a life 
insurance of twenty-five. 

Today he is looked onas “‘ the authority,” 
and gets all the big operations; yet, when 
we started out together anybody would 
have said I had two chances to his one. I 
had a social position he didn’t have, and a 
recognition as my father’s son. His father 
was a small contractor—I remember when 
he carried a hod; and my rival hadn’t one 
“influential friend’”’ in the city when he 
hung out his shingle. Now, most of my 
‘influential friends’? go to him when it’s 
a life-and-death operation. 

What made the difference? The wife! 
Doctor Smith married a schoolteacher— 
one of your deadly competent sort; a 
woman with no social position or refine- 
ments; no graces; no sentimentality—no 
anything that I looked for in a wife. The 
truth is I wanted a woman “just like 
mother” and entirely different; Sam wanted 
a woman “‘just like mother,’ and he looked 
about for her. He earns the money; she 
spends it—saves it—invests it; she keeps 
his books, and when the checks don’t arrive 
she goes after them. She even buys his 
suspenders, to say nothing of his socks and 
underclothing; while my wife has never even 
bought a hat for herself without getting 
my approval on it. 

I had a long talk with him the other day. 
He had just received a thousand dollars for 
an operation on our local millionaire—one 
of my own “‘influential friends.”” Sam and 
T reviewed old times, and he told me proudly 
where he stood today and how his wife had 
made him—actually driven him to take a 
course at a big American university one year 
and to study abroad another; and this was 
one of the fruits. Today—‘‘thanks to her 
and all her doings’’—he is the top man and 
independent. 

That talk gave me another aspect of my 
own situation and all its rights and expecta- 
tions that I have been trying so hard to 
fulfill. I asked myself: ‘‘ Where do Gabri- 
elle and I stand in the world of financial 
independence?”’ The brutal answer was: 
“We don’t stand anywhere—we sit off in 
a little corner!’’ 

If Sam Smith and I were to die tonight 
he would leave his widow independent in 
every sense of the term; I should leave 
mine to join the forlorn ranks of refined, 
middle-aged, poverty-pinched incompe- 
tents. That is my economic achievement 
as a devoted, responsible husband! 

And the blame is mine. In the early 
years I used to charge it to society for per- 
mitting girls to grow up unprepared for the 
profession all of them expect to enter, and 
to the mother who failed in her “‘obvious 
duty” to her daughter. I regard it differ- 
ently now; it was I myself who failed in my 
higher duty to my wife. In trying to spare 
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“Makes tires look new _ 
and last longer” 
IRENEW is a scientific pia 
servative of automobile tires-—— 


a liquid unvulcanized rubber com- a 
pound made of pure paragum, 
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Protects Tires from 


Water, Oil and Light 


Tires, in service, quickly become a ma 
cuts through which moisture enters, ca) 
the inner fabric to rot. Tirenew will flow int 
these cuts, waterproof the exposed f; 
prevent decay, and increase the life of the 


Tirenew will also give the whole car a 
groomed appearance, 
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Insist upon getting Tirenew. Avoid ir 
tations that contain injurious ingredien 
Tirenew has received the endorsement of a 
tomobile tire manufacturers. 


Made in two shades— White and Tire 


Send us $1 


and your dealer’s 
and we will send 
trial can of Tire 
(enough for 12 
prepaid or through 
dealer. Canadian « 
ders $1.25, 

Our booklet ‘Tire 
sent FREE to mo 
upon application, 


Dealers 


who are n 
stocked up wi 
Tirenew are k 
ing business 
day. Go to 
jobber, or 

for price list 
any trade cent 


Manufactured {| 
only by 
NATIONA 
. RUBBER 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


On the “High See” 


Look around—in shops all over the git 
Compare ordinary hosiery with the s 
silky, durable 25c Notaseme, Yow ll 
Notasemeis far aboveall others at the pr 
At dealers or direct, Notaseme Ho. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Nearest-to-new on the mar! 
trademark and guarantee like 
chines. Are thoroughly 
polished, and perfect in ap) 
isfaction guaranteed. We arethe 
a rebuilt typewriter concern in 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog of standa 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broad 


St. Luke’s School i 


A “‘home-school’’ for college or business preparatio 
number of pupils, large grounds, new buildings, health 
supervisedathletics,experiencedteachersare essentials 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Charles Henry 8 
Headmaster, Wayne, Pa, (14 miles from Philad 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE 


Send sketch for free sea 

Office Records, Patents advertised free. How to 

Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- J 

tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent A 

Branch Offices, 132 Nassau St., New York. 1429 t 
Main Offices, VICTOR J, EVANS & CO., Washin 


Coot, Dainty Waists 


‘Your Choice for only 
Postage Paid by Us $100 


These two stylish little Peplum waists are just 
\spretty—just as new—just as fresh and dainty 
wnd well-made as if you bought them on Fifth 
{venue in New York’s most expensive shops. 
The only difference is that OUR PRICE for 
hem is only $1.00 for each, and WE pay all the 
jail or express charges. You need remit only 
1.00 for each waist, as there will be no added 
| - charges whatever 
forsending thegoods 
to you. If you like 
to get VALUE for 
your money, better 
order BOTH waists, 
as we know you will 
be thoroughly de- 
lighted with them. 
We absolutely guar- 
antee to please you 
», in every respect or 
& refund your money. 


No. 2450 


$100 


Postage Paid 


/ESCRIPTIONS OF THE WAISTS 
} ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


19— Peplum Waist of rich Cluny Lace Insertion and 
¥ white Brussels Net Tucking. Graceful low cut Dutch 
) edged with Cluny lace; short kimono sleeves, finished 
(chic knife-plaited net frills. Both back and front are 
{id of net tucking and wide bands of Cluny lace, and the 
$S are of Cluny and net to correspond. The slashed 
‘mM extending below the Cluny lace girdle is of net with 
my lace border. It may be worn either inside or outside 
Wkirt as preferred. Comes in white with short sleeves 
| Fastens invisibly in the back. Sizes 32 to 44 $100 
measure. Special price, postage paid . . . — 
0—A Fetching Peplum Waist of exquisite Allover Em- 
abd in white Japanese fluss on sheer white lingerie, 
has low cut Dutch neck and is designed with pretty and 
urtable elbow length kimono sleeves. Front is daintily 
ed as pictured with Cluny lace insertion and the back is 
immed to match as shown in the picture. Theslashed 
m=a particularly stylish feature—is edged with the same 
and isjoined to waist bya lace girdle. Crochetlacealso 

\S the neck and sleeves, Fastens in back. Sizes $100 
4 bust measure. Special price, postage paid, —— 


ad in Your Order Today 
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WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS, FREE 


e NEW YORK CITY N.Y. Catalogue 


Entirely 


Different 


ALL SIZES 
HAT for Motoring, Golfing, Traveling and 
- Cool, dressy, light. Weight, one ounce. 
it quality PURE SILK, strictly hand tailored. 
at band. Colors— Black and White Check, 
y Blue, Brown, Light Grey, White. Price$1.50. 
TS—widerbrim and fullercrown, $2.25—worth 
ite— Ties to match above hats, four-in-hands 
cents.) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


iT & COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois. 
‘ HAVE YOU A DOG? 


If so, send for Polk Miller's great illustrated 
book on **DOGS."’ Tells how to success- 
fully care for them from puppyhood to old 
age. Also how to secure Free Medical 
Advice ; it may save your dog’s life. Con- 
tains Senator Vest’s ‘* Eloquent Tribute to a 
Dog,’’ and the celebrated poem ‘‘The 
Yaller Dog’s Love for a Nigger.’* This 
50 cent book for 10 cents just to advertise 


“*Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies’’ 
POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 
804 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


“Visible” Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to 14 mfrs. 


with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
iter Emporium,34-36W.LakeSt.,Chicago,Ill. 


purpose is small compared to Mr. Carson’s. 
The heavy cost to her lies in the important 
item of clothes. Here we enter a current in 
which a man flounders—but I shall try to 
tell the truth in my own simple way. 


the world on a staple allowance of two 
winter dresses—an every-day and a best. 
The every-day was of merino or some other 
woolen material. It lasted her, on an aver- 
age, two or three years. The best dress was 
silk. I shall not tell you how long she made 
that last, lest you refuse to believe me. It 
was brown at first; but it became black 
after she dyed it. Of course styles changed, 
though slowly; and sometimes Mrs. 
Charles Carson remade it a little to approx- 
imate the latest Parisian models. In her 
time and circle the fashion of following the 
fashions was this: You wore a dress as long 
as it lasted; and when it was quite worn 
out you cut your new gown on the preyail- 
ing fashion, as carried to every corner of 
the country by Godey’s Lady’s Book or 
Harper’s Bazar. Most of the time you 
were behind the fashion; but that didn’t 
matter as compared with the sinfulness of 
wasting good stuff. That best dress was 
kept carefully rolled on a broomstick, lest 
the silk “‘cut.”” It served for every “‘dress- 
up’”’ occasion—such as church, formal 
calls, Sunday dinners and evening affairs. 
Wear finished it—not any inherent weak- 
ness. In the Carson tribe and allied families 
they still keep, as affectionate curiosi- 
ties, old wedding dresses of the sixties, 
whereof the silk is as firm as ever. Put 
aside a new silk dress nowadays, pack it 
never so carefully—and see what is left of 
it at the end of three years! That probably 
is the fault of the public, not of the manu- 
facturers. Who wants a dress that is three 
years old? In that period the fashion in 
color and fabric will have changed with the 
fashion in cut. 


both costumes she had one wrap 
a shawl, later a dolman, then a mantle. 
Both best hat and her every-day hat lasted 
from season to season, with occasional re- 
furbishing of new ribbons and flowers. 
Her summer straw was cleaned every 

AUL spring. 
TY PEWRITERS MAKES Lona’ in even years she cleaned and ironed 
the old ones. She had two pairs of sub- 
Dricesallowing rentalto apply on price. Shipped | gtantial shoes, one—the passé best pair— 
resoled and patched for housewear and for 
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her feelings and my own—in trying to save 
myself from seeming a brute in my own 
eyes—I allowed her to impose her end of 
the partnership and soon her entire life on 
mine. I could not carry the burden and 
rise to anything worth while even as a 
breadwinner, to say nothing of the pro- 
fessional eminence I had it in me to attain. 

After we were married and I realized the 
truth three effective courses were open to 
me: I might have thrown myself on 
mother’s mercy and asked her to train my 
wife for me; I might have sent her to take 
a domestic science course in another city 
and at the same time learn a little inde- 
pendence; I might have secured a com- 
petent housekeeper and put my wife into 
an office and made her earn that house- 
keeper’s wages. Any one of those courses 
would have laid my pride in the dust—and 
saved the situation! Today I should have 
a responsible partner for a wife instead of a 
clinging vine. Today it is too late—her 
habits and character are set; our relation- 
ship is fixed. 

When I might have done something I 
felt myself able to “wait another day,” 
until the days numbered years, while I 
hoped against hope that love would work 
a miracle. It did work a miracle rather 
ghastly for a conscientious husband— 
and a man professionally ambitious—to 
contemplate! 
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The elder Mrs. Carson moved through 


The accessories were equally simple. ras 
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In odd years she added new rib- 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
distinguished American 
poet and essayist, was 


devoted to his pipe. 
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“Anybody can weave a good story 
about socks—but it’s another thing 


to weave good socks.” 


It took 50 years to perfect the.machines 
that make Interwovens—the #47 socks 
that really wear. 


These machines equip toe, heel, sole 
and ankle of Interwovens with an unusual 
wear-resisting knit fabric. 


They knit Interwovens to shape—make 
them fit without a wrinkle and without a 
seam to give way or hurt the feet. They make 
no socks but Interwovens. They are the 

_only machines that can make Interwovens. 


pcre 
TOE HEEL 


Interwoven Socks are sold direct from mill to retailer only. 
None sold by mail. . You will find Interwoven Socks at the 
high-class haberdashers of practically every city or town in 
the United States and in many foreign countries. Every pair 
labeled ‘‘Interwoven.’’ Never sold under any other name, 


All fashionable shades. All weights. Lisles at 25c, 
85c, 50c the pair. Pure thread silk at 50c. 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tt’s fun to own your own canoe; to have 


Paddle it whenever you want it; to ee it up with 

your flags and cushions; to keep it out as 
Your Own long as you like. Canoeing is most fun 
Canoe when your canoe is an 


for here is the added pride of possessing the highest 
class canoe in the world. It is light, swift, safe, 
easily managed. Modelsfor all purposes. Write 
for our catalog—full of canoe facts and canoeing 
pictures. Agents everywhere. 2000 canoes in stock. 
Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 657 Middle St., Old Town, Me., U.S. A. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


hat Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


Dr. Esenwein 


. Be our exclusive agentin your ter- 
Chewing Gum ritory. Clean, profitable business 
built up quickly with our new brands, 

Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums. 
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Free 
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Try it and you will agree no punch can 
surpass that made with 


Welciis 


Try this: Juice of three 


Py 4 
i? 8} lemons; one oran 
ie tas , ge, one 
/ quart water, onecupsugar 
and one pint Welch’s. 
Serve cold. 
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marketing. The other went with the best 
dress. Underwear—plain “Fruit of the 
Loom,” made up at home. A little edging 
of lace on the nightgown was all by way of 
decoration. Stockings—she had one silk 
pair in her life. She was married in them. 
For the rest, she wore plain cotton, with 
one or two pairs of lisle for dress-up. 
Gloves—a black pair, pulled out and put 
carefully away when she took them off. 
They lasted two years on an average. Once 
in her bride days she had a pair of white 
ones for dress occasions. In her later years 
she mentioned to her daughter-in-law her 
surprise at the first pairs of long white 
gloves she ever saw. They were worn by 
two New York women who came visiting 
to Avalon. Even these ladies had only one 
pair apiecee—what need of more? And of 
those toilet accessories concerning which 
no man has a license to speak Mrs. Carson 
the elder had only a few, the same being 
bare necessities. 

That Mrs. Carson the younger can main- 
tain her position in society on an every-day 
dress and a best dress is, of course, un- 
thinkable. Staple with her, in winter, are 
a set of house dresses—one ‘“‘nice,” for 
receiving callers; a tailor suit; an after- 
noon costume for teas, calls and the bridge 
club; and an evening dress. She special- 
izes in wraps as in everything else. There 
must be something to ‘‘go over”’ the tailor 
suit in cold weather. Just now it is a polo 
coat, as a few years ago it was a golf cape. 
She needs an evening coat. She would like 
a special wrap for her afternoon dress; but 
that is as yet an unfulfilled desire. Every 
winter she sighs: ‘‘I wish I could find the 
money for a fur coat.”’ Old Mrs. Carson’s 
desire for furs was limited to a muff and a 
tippet. 


Mrs. Carson’s Hats and Shoes 


Mrs. Carson the younger wears light, 
sheer and impermanent lingerie—bought 
at the store mostly. It has fancy edgings— 
let my feminine readers supply the mate- 
rial. The best of it is ‘‘run”’ with ribbons. 
She has a great deal more, too, than old 
Mrs. Carson; for these are more cleanly 
times and her standard of nicety compels 
her to change more often. Her every-day 
stockings are of lisle thread; but she never 
goes to the theater, to tea or to the bridge 
club without silk stockings, of which she 
maintains six pairs. Hven a man knows 
that silk stockings are not nearly so durable 
as lisle ones, what with their tendency to 
“run.” For shoes, besides her house slip- 
pers, she has a pair of walking boots and a 
pair of smart pumps—“‘for nice,’”’ as her 
mother would have said. Sometimes she has 
them half-soled and heeled, but her shoes 
are never patched. That would be—well, 
“simply jay.” 

This is only her winter equipment; but 
in shoes, as in many other things, the times 
have brought specialization between sum- 
mer and winter. Mrs. John Carson feels 
that she needs two pairs of summer shoes— 
one tan, one white. As an example of the 
thousand tiny leaks, note the pipe-clay 
dressing which goes inevitably with the 
white ones. Besides her walking gloves, 
her wants include several pairs of short 
white gloves for receptions and teas. They 
wear out fast on account of the necessity 
for continual cleaning; three new pairs a 
winter is about her average. So, also, she 
must replenish her stock of long evening 
gloves at the rate of two pairs a year. 
Here, again, come specializations for sea- 
sons. Where her mother and her mother- 
in-law wore the same pair in all the four 
seasons, she must have a long and a short 
pair of silk gloves for summer wear. Hats— 
there comes an immense difference! She 
feels she must have a new best hat, a new 
walking hat and a new summer hat for 
every new year. It makes no difference 
whether she constructs them herself from 
the half-raw material or whether she buys 
them outright; they are practically all new. 
Plumes, indeed, last from season to sea- 
son—a clever and economical woman may 


devise, by cleaning and dyeing, to keep |. } 


them in commission a long time; but the 
fashion in shapes, in materials and in 
ribbons changes so radically as to make 
economy in these details rather worse than 
useless. 

That change in fashion causes half the 
drain on her private purse. Few clothes 
that appear on the surface can be remade 
to conform to the new styles; the modistes 
of Paris and their co-conspirators, the 
dealers in materials, see to that. You can- 
not turn a corset-fitted coat into an Eton 
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Es 
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The hollow ground interchange- 
able blades are so uniformly 
perfect in temper that 
intense keenness can be 
indefinitely. This doe 
with the customary 
new blade expense. 


The self regulating safety gua 
always automatically ass 
the same adjustment, 
gives the same safe, 
comforting shave. 


“Universal” $2.50 every wh 


With ‘‘ Universal’’ Stro 
Complete Traveler’s Set $5.0 


Your barber doesn’t 
a scraping 
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That’s what you sav 
by using Blazsdell | 
Paper Pencils. : 

No whittling. No waiting. No soiled | 
fingers. No time wasted in washing hanc 
How much of your time is wasted 
these ways every day ? 

And you can use a Blaisdell Pencil 
clear to the end. No wasted stubs. \ 
save pencils, too. 

All this counts up bigger than 3 


realize. Why not start this savinj 
your business today ? 


Yourstationer has Blaisdells 
of every kind for every use. 
Insist on the genuine with 
the Blaisdell name and 
quality. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 


SOcC/ 


S@°PENCILS 


without a cent deposit, prep 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TR 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent 
unheard of prices and ma: 
on highest grade 1912 mode’ 


LOWEST PRICES * 


a pair of tires from avtyorte at 
until you write for our large 
and learn our attractive pro 
first sample bicycle going to 


RIDER AGENTS i: 


money exhibiting and selling ot 
We Sell at lowest prices. TIRE: 


BIG PROFITS selling 

derful sign letters for © 

dows, store fronts and 
Resembles finest gold leaf. Easily applied. 


wantsthem. Samples free. MetallicSignCo., 423N. Clark 


SALESMEN WANTED 


New office specialty. Sells for cash. As i 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen ¢ 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newt 
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(In Gold Boxes Only) 


Milk Chocolate 
Almonds 


Fresh, brittle almonds, 

covered with milk 
™ chocolate of the usual 
‘4 Johnston goodness. 
VY Try a box of these 
quality almonds and 
learn the vast differ- 
ence between John- 
ston’s and the ordinary 


kind. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
our 50c or $1.00 package will 
be sent prepaid upon 
receipt of stamps 
or money 
order. 
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MILWAUKEE 


@ Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to cover postage 
and packing, we will send to your address an 
introductory package. Offered for a limited 
time only, ( 58) 
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WHEN YOU 


GO TO NEW YORK try THE 


RAND UNION HOTEL 


JUST OPPOSITE THE 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION ce 


42" ST.ano PARK AVE. 


_ HANDY TO SHOPS & THEATERS 
ROOMS $122A DAY AND UPWARD 


AGGAGE TO AND FROM STATION FREE 
lIODERATELY PRICED RESTAURANTS 


G51) 


2 for New Typewriter 


a) Uf This $18 typewriter is speedy and up- 

to-date, Turns out as perfect work as 
high priced machine and is portable. 
Weighs but 76 ounces. Easily carried in 


} 


Ff Overcoat pocket or grip for home use or trips. 
2. : Typewriter 


ENNETT TYPEWRITER 
6 Broadway New York 


CLEAN YOUR DRAIN 


pipes, traps and closets and keep them 
clean with the Excello Sanitary 
Flusher, Applies full hydrant pres- 
Sure, as well as suction. Get rid of 
your accumulated filth and germs and 
foul odors. Quickly pays for itself, to 
say nothing of health, 


ai, Your money back if you ask it. 
; $5.00 Booklet Free. Agents wanted. 
Products Co.,39 W. CongressSt., Detroit, Mich. 
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jacket or a polo coat; nor can you bring 
down an Empire waist to a normal waist- 
line. Before most garments have reached 
the state of wear wherein old Mrs. Carson 
would have relegated them to “second 
best,” they hang useless in young Mrs. 
Carson’s closet. And their final disposition 
goes’ With the way of the times. Instead 
of putting them into the rag-bag to await 
their painful conversion into rugs, Mrs. 
Carson the younger gives them away. 
Several years ago Mr. Carson saw her 
hand a poor woman a golf cape. It was 
nearly as good as new; but the chance that 
golf capes would ever come in again was 
utterly forlorn. It would have made 
pounds of good woolen rags for Mrs. Carson 
the elder. 

In this matter of clothes there is less 
difference between Mr. John Carson and 
Mr. Charles Carson than between Mrs. 
John and Mrs. Charles. Yet the differ- 
ence is fairly wide. John Carson must look 
well dressed and prosperous in business 
hours if he would keep his job and win ad- 
vancement. This was less necessary in his 
father’s time. Deacon Charles Carson, in 
the periods when his old suit was running 
to seed, made an appearance at work that 
would cost his son much prestige. Gener- 
ally he wore in office hours his rundown 
Sunday clothes. He never had a dress suit. 
John Carson finds it necessary to maintain 
four suits. Two are for business—he wears 
one while the other is being pressed. He 
has a frock coat for church, weddings and 
funerals. Already the times have passed 
it—the long-skirted coat of the Prince 
Albert pattern has gone out and the “‘cuta- 
way” hascomein. By another year he will 
find the disgrace of being behind the fash- 
ion unbearable; and he will throw away his 
old frock coat, which shows as yet only 
a trace of shine at the elbows. He has a 
dress suit, of course; and that involves 
dress ties, patent-leather shoes and special 
shirts. Every year or two he changes dress 
waistcoats to follow the fashion. 


The Cost of Raising Helen 


Now for the children, of whom there are 
two—Helen, aged thirteen, and Willie, 
aged eleven. The increased expensiveness 
of children is more marked in the class just 
above and the one just below than in the 
clerk class, to which John Carson belongs. 
Enough that, from their birth to the present 
moment, Helen and Willie have cost more 
for clothes and ‘‘extras”’ than all six chil- 
dren of the older Carson family. The 
extras include dancing lessons, music 
lessons, Helen’s social activities, Willie’s 
athletic ones. Here let me digress to men- 
tion a justifiable expense, which involves 
not only the children, but their elders. The 
Charles Carsons visited the dentist only in 
the last necessity. When a tooth became 
unbearable they had it pulled. At forty, 
the jaws of Mr. and Mrs. Carson were 
wrecks. Finally they had the worst snags 
pulled and bought cheap sets of false teeth 
which lasted the rest of their lives. The 
John Carsons, both adults and children, go 
to the dentist when the cavity first makes 
its appearance. That is better for them and 
for the commonwealth. It prolongs life— 
it lessens, therefore, the community labor 
of bearing children to keep up the race— 
but it is expensive. Helen’s permanent 
front teeth came in irregularly. The den- 
tist is engaged in straightening them—a 
process almost unknown in the seventies. 

However, let me confine attention to the 
present state of Helen. She has entered 
the high school from which her mother was 
graduated in 1888. In her mother’s day 
the girls went to school, recited their 
lessons, came home, and that was about 
all—except the spontaneous play generated 
everywhere by the congregation of youth. 
For formal association there was a literary 
society —dues, ten cents a term; and once, 
when Mrs. Carson was a Senior, the class 
had a party. The change in the times 
became apparent in the first week of Helen’s 
high-school days. The pupils have only 
half an hour for luncheon—no time to go 
home, even in Avalon, where the distances 
are short. On the opening day Mrs. Car- 
son packed a lunch for Helen, just as her 
own mother used to do. Helen came home 
sulky with protest. Only the girls from 
down by the gashouse brought lunches to 
school, she said. The “swell girls” bought 
theirs at Maxey’s, round the corner. Mrs. 
Carson’s mother would have been obdurate 
to such a plea; but the younger Mrs. 
Carson yielded. Now Helen, like her 
father, buys her lunch. She is supposed to 
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Dictate to 
The Dictaphone 


Every man who needs a telephone needs a 
Dictaphone. Any man who can use a telephone 
can dictate to a Dictaphone. Any typist who 
can copy plain English can transcribe from your 
Dictaphone dictation—and do it all day long 
without one minute wasted on pencil marks. 


Ifthat isn’t reason enough for youwe can give you plentymore. We 
are not offering you something to take on faith atadistance. We want 
to connect a Dictaphone with the lamp socket in your office (takes 2 

minutes) and demonstrate it on your own work. 


TAE DICTA PAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 


(Columbia Phonograph Company, General, Sole Distributors) 
128 Tribune Building, New York fxgPi4' HEADQUARTERS 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Livingston, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Montreal, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadel- 
Y phia, Pittsburg, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Rochester, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, 
Spokane, Springfield, St. Louis, St. Paul, Terre Haute, Toledo, Washington, Wilmington. 


Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented 


A.Stein & Co, 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 
NEW VORK 


CanTouchY aS 
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“How 
silver sweet 
sound lovers’ 
tongues by 
night” 
—Romeo and 
Juliet. 


unchanged the 
wooing and win- 
ning of lovely 
maid by stalwart man. 


C ENTURIES have 


But the Juliet of to-day 
offers her Romeo delecta- 
ble sweets undreamt of in 
Shakespeare’s time. Na- 
bisco Sugar Wafers are 
subtle charmers indeed. 
In ten cent tins, also in 
twenty-five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens — another exquisite 
confection, enveloped in rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The Bell Cane Tripod 


The latest word in photography—a beauti- 
ful walking stick for either lady or gentle- 
man. When opened, a perfect,camera 
tripod. Solid, substantial, artistic and use- 
ful. Take one on your summer vacation. 
Nickel Plated and Ebony finished. Opens 
up to 44 inches. Price $3.00, Postpaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


BELL CAMERA & VIEW CO., Springfield, Ill. 


Shipped anywhere in the U.S. on Long Time, 
liberal credit terms. Every car guaranteed ‘for 
fa year. Look and Run like New. 
Write for Illustrated 
Monthly Price List and 
Easy Payment terms. 
AUTO TRADING CO., ING, 
Dept. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick” 
39 


What we mean by “‘style’’ is 
sincerity and restrained good taste. 


Roxford Knitted 


\ Summer Underwear 


: is distinctly ‘‘good form’’—as wholesome and 
\\ sensible as the two million men who wear it. 
Roxford is the old-fashioned balbriggan idea 
in the modern styles—soft, fine-gauge—easy- 
fitting—+zen styles for Men and Boys— 


50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 
Write for the little Roxford Book, 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Dept. J Philadelphia 
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purchase sandwiches and milk; more often, 
if Mrs. Carson but knew, it is pie with a 
cone of ice cream. 

In her second term Helen joined a high- 
school sorority, which exists in Avalon 
in spite of the authorities. Though her 
mother pretended reluctance, she was se- 
cretly pleased. She wants her daughter to 
be ‘fas good as anybody’s”; and many 
girls in Helen’s circumstances were not 
asked to join. The dark feature of that 
sacred institution, maternity, is that it 
tends to make all mothers snobs. The 
sorority has dues. It gave last winter two 
parties, for which the members paid. The 
boy who “‘took”’ Helen to the last one sent 
flowers and came for her in a carriage. Mrs. 
Carson never had a party gown until her 
last year in the high school. Even then it 
did service as a graduation dress. Helen, 
however, must have a pretty evening dress, 
with accessories of slippers, scarf for her 
hair, and gloves. 

Last winter John Carson had a wind- 
fall—an accumulated bonus from the firm. 
It amounted to more than five hundred 
dollars. Mr. and Mrs. Carson talked over 
its disposition a little guiltily, for each had 
the same hidden back thought. At last, 
coming out with it like a man: 

“You know Robinson bought an auto- 
mobile on his bonus last year,” said Mr. 
Carson tentatively. 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Mrs. Carson, 
arguing against her desires; ‘“‘but you 
know we must send Willie to college.” 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘college is a long 
time away. After all, father had a horse 
and buggy; and we’ve never had—any- 
thing. It doesn’t cost any more to keep an 
automobile than a horse—if you're careful. 
It would save carfare and I could come 
home to lunch.” 

“You can’t get much of an auto for five 
hundred dollars,” said Mrs. Carson, still 
playing the conservative. 

John beat about the bush a little before 
he revealed his plan. 


Better Living and Longer Life 


“Selfridge bought a car last year. It cost 
eighteen hundred dollars—five hundred 
down and the rest in installments,” 

“But we haven’t anything ahead,” put 
in Mrs. Carson; ‘‘and where we could 
pinch out the installments I don’t see. Of 
course we could make it do instead of a 
vacation ie 

“You must remember,” said Mr. Carson, 
“that I expect a raise next year.” 

“Yes, that’s so,’’ replied Mrs. Carson; 
and her tone showed she had argued against 
herself as long as she intended. The Car- 
sons will buy that touring car. John spoke 
the truth—in the hands of a careful man 
like himself an automobile costs no more 
for upkeep than a horse; but his father’s 
investment for rapid transit—a_ horse, 
buggy and harness—was three hundred 
dollars; his is six times asmuch. And with 
the car will come new wants—at first small 
ones, like automobile gloves, veils, goggles; 
then coats; then long vacation or week-end 
tours, with little suppers. The ‘“‘raise’’ has 
gone before it has come! 

How does John Carson manage to do it? 
In the first place, he is putting no money 
away; his father added to his savings every 
year. Yet even that is not enough to ac- 
count for the wide divergence between the 
two establishments. 

The main difference—the thing which en- 
ables John Carson to spend so much more 
than his father—is the size of his family. 
His parents brought six children to matu- 
rity; he never had but two. This is not 
owing to the “‘race-suicide instinct,” but 
just because John Carson feels he cannot 
afford to feed any more little mouths, clothe 
any more little limbs. 

Note that I am drawing no morals— 
proving no principles; I record but the 
fact. Many of these new wants of the 
Carson family are legitimate from any point 
of view. They make for a more intelligent 
and more healthy race. Many others 
would be hard to defend on any grounds. 
Yet, before I finish, I must in fairness report 
one thing more: Old Mrs. Charles Carson, 
her bodily machinery all worn out, died 
when she was fifty-four—an age at which 
Mrs. John Carson will be campaigning with 
vigor and enthusiasm for the presidency of 
the Woman’s Club. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Will Irwin, The third will appear in 
an early issue, 
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Direct from Factory 
to User 


Theexteriorissolid § 
oak, The food com- 
partment and doorare 
lined with the famous 

opal glass, 7-16 inch 

ic ke wane Better than 
ie arble.” Opa 
glass is the most 
sanitary lining 
produced by sci- | 
ence. Itisaseasily | 
washed as a pane 
of glass. Double 
Spel ote fom aresy " 

ound of ice is given by f 
ote exclusivesystem of Hache Sot ine Dex 
construction, 21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. 


TheWickes 1912 Mode 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standar< 
set by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Compan: 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back | 
this refrigerator is the highest insurance ofits meri 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refunde 
if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct io iT 
factory at actual factory prices. 

Tile Exterior —German-Silver Trimmed 4! 

—same size refrigerator, specially priced . 

Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators « 
all sizes—inside and out, Guaranteed and sold b 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 40, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., 
Dept. 40, 29-35 W. 32d St., New York | 
130-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio _ (29) 


SS Airyknit 
” costs you50c 

and $1, for sepa- | 

rate and union gar- | 

ments. We paid $50,000 - 
for the Airyknit idea. Light- 
est, airiest, most com- 
fortable. Ask your dealer. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Mill 85 


IEE YOU want the newest and most up-to-date i 
about Tents, Camping Outfits and Supplies, erite 
today for our new 1912 book, the finest and most c 
plete ever published. Absolutely the lowest prices 


Watershed—Mildew Proof _ 
Our book is full of facts every camperneeds; tells | 
about our new Watershedand Mildew Proofproc- 
ess. Enables you to buy direct from one of the | 
largest, most reliable manufacturers in the 
country. Supplying the U. 8. War Dept, 


The Hettrick Bros, Co, 
1210 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 
U.S.A. 


All canoes cedar and copper fasteni 
We make all sizes and styles, also po 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving me 
direct from factory to you. 

Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, M: 


THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103St 
Select, Home-like, Economical, S 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine m: 


“An irritable 
husband 


_ is worse than no husband 


at all,” said a wise woman. 
“Most men are irritable be- 
_ cause they smoke heavy, 
_ rich cigars steadily,” say 
_ the best physicians. Take 
the hint. See that your 
husband smokes a light, 
harmless blend of Havana 


and domestic leaf—a 


| ip P 
Goob! OMYND 
MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM, New York, 
since 1857 


Have Your Own Private 
STEEL GARAGE 


Your Car From 


1 uve your own Garage. Make sure no oneis using your 
ar without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly 
aragecharge. Save $50to $100 costof building byordering 


| Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


lipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50. 
Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment. 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet 
igh. Ample room for largest car and all equipment. 
ireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. Locks most se- 
ely. An artistic structure any owner will be proud of. 
oklet, with full description and illustration, sent on 
jest. 


IE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Ezgleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


All Yale Motorcycles 
=. — are equipped with the celebrated 
i s> Y-A Shock Absorber—mechan- 
ie ically perfect—a positive 
necessity for real comfort. 

Demand the original “jolt 
killer.” 

The only complete line of 
motorcycles having all models 
fm equipped with 29 by 234 in. 
tires—10 per cent. oversize— 
perfect tire service guaranteed. 


Get Full Motor- Buy aYal e 


cycle Value 
‘S shipped same day received. Write for catalog today. 
E CONSOLIDATED MFG.CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave.,Toledo, Ohio 


i Practical Business School 


Thorough training in modern business 
methods. A position for every graduate. 
1,500 students last year. Book-keeping, 
etc. Pitman or Gregg system, the lat- 
ter considered by many the fastest and 
easiest. Write for Catalog E. 


Philadelphia Business College 
1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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MY LADY'S GARTER 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Her Loveliness—the girl of the window. 
He knew by the tilt of her head, by the 
radiance of her brick-red hair—intuitively 
he knew her. She had come with her 
father, of course, to consult Meredith, the 
best of the metropolitan detectives, in 
connection with the loss of her jewels— 
the jewels he carried now in one of his 
shabby pockets. 

There is a distinct difference between 
dare-deviltry and bravery. The dare- 
devil is he who doesn’t realize a danger; the 
brave man is he who faces a known peril. 
The Hawk, knowing his peril; knowing he 
risked that liberty he had taken such pains 
to assure; knowing that the keen eyes of 
Meredith were not to be trifled with— 
knowing all these things, he turned his 
back on Sixth Avenue and slouched on un- 
steadily toward the police station. It was 
the lure of woman that led him, the desire 
to hear her voice again, to see her at close 
range in broad daylight. Perchance she 
would smile, and that would be worth all 
the risk; perhaps—some definite idea 
flickered through his mind, and his lips 
curled curiously. 

Brokaw Hamilton, his daughter and 
Detective Meredith stood on the police 
station steps in earnest conversation. Ob- 
viously they were waiting for some one. 
There came along a drooping, weary-eyed, 
bedraggled, unshaven, whining creature 
with trembling outstretched hand. 

“Please, gentlemen, lady,” he croaked; 


‘a few pennies to save me from starving.” 


“Go on now!” ordered the detective. 
“Get out of this.” 

“T beg pardon, sir,” whined The Hawk. 
“T thought perhaps——” pee 

“Well, for a beggar you have got a 
nerve,’ Meredith declared sharply. Many 
truths are spoken in jest and many more in 
ignorance. “Begging at a police station! 
Go on, fade away, up an alley!” 

“Why, sir, is this a police station?” 
The Hawk queried in humble amazement. 

“What does it look like? A candy 
store? Beat it—on your way!”’ 

The Hawk’s shallow eyes met those of the 
girl eagerly, greedily. They were blue, 
compassionate,sympathetic—just such eyes 
as he had known she would have. Her 
hand moved toward her pocketbook. 

“Don’t give him anything, Miss,” ad- 
vised the detective. ‘“‘It only encourages 
?em.’’ 

“But the poor fellow may actually be 
hungry,” Helen protested. ‘‘He looks 
hungry.” 

“T am, Miss,’’ The Hawk assured her; 
which statement at least possessed the 
merit of truth. 

Helen produced a coin and dropped it 
into his palm; and The Hawk shot a quick, 
curious glance at his old-time enemy. 

“On your way,” Meredith commanded. 
“You’ve got it. And look here, young fel- 
low, see that you keep away from police 
stations. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Sita 

“What are you grinning about?” 

“Was I grinning, sir?” 

A uniformed man came out of the 
station house and spoke to Meredith, after 
which the little party entered the building. 
Twice on his way west on Thirtieth Street 
The Hawk stopped and laughed. Once it 
was a laugh of sheer joy, for he had seen 
Her Loveliness again; he held tightly 
clutched in one hand the half-dollar she had 
given him; and, most marvelous of all, her 
eyes were blue. And once he laughed be- 
cause he had outfaced his dearest enemy. 
If he had ever feared Meredith that fear 
was gone now. Meredith was beginning 
the search for the missing jewels, and here 
they had been under his hand, in possession 
of a man*whom he had sought the world 
over. 

Ten minutes later The Hawk, apparently 
on familiar ground, inserted a curiously 
fashioned key into the lock of a door and 
tried it tentatively. It worked and he slid 
through, conscious instantly of the fact 
that the opening of the door had sounded 
an electric buzz somewhere in the rear. 
Along the hall he went certain of his way, 
turning into a room at his left. It was bare 
save for a decrepit chair or table here and 
there and a vividly green sofa in a corner. 
Perhaps a minute passed, then from the 
back came Daddy Heinz, the most adroit 
“fence”? and generally accomplished old 
crook New York ever sheltered. He was 
bent, hook-nosed, bearded, evil-eyed; the 
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ihe Remington 
Cubs cut into a 
good one 


Steel Line d z 


SHOT SI 


Each and Every One a Speed Shell 


The speed that breaks your targets nearer the trap. That’s 
why Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells have won 13 out 
of the 15 Handicaps held in the last three years. 

The speed that gets the mile-a-minute “duck” with a shorter 
lead—that’s why it takes over 50,000 dealers to handle the 
demand for Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells. 

The Shooting fraternity are speed wise. They know loose 
smokeless powder won’t drive shot. They know that the drive 
depends on the compression. 

The powder charge in Remington-UMC shells is gripped 
in steel. This lining is designed to give the exact compres- 
sion necessary to send the load to the mark quickest. It 
insures speed—the same speed in every shell. 

The steel lining is moisture proof—no dampness can get 
through. Jar proof—no powder can get out. Waste proof— 
no energy is lost. 


Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells 
Get All the Drive of the Powder Behind Every Shot 
Remington-UM C—the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


Winona College of Agriculture. 11th year begins Sep- 
tember 16th. Two years’ course prepares for all phases 
of farming. Practice on college farm in growing crops, 
live stock, dairying, fruit growing, etc. All branches of 
athletics. Expenses low. Also prepares for teaching 
agriculture. For catalog write 


J. C. Breckenridge, D. D., President, Box K, Winona Lake, Ind, 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


does its work so thoroughly, quietly and easily that it 
sells itself against all competition. Soon every modern 
house will be cleaned by suction process. We guar- 
antee the Eureka most satisfactory of all cleaners 
orno pay. Price surprisingly low. Write for 
the Eureka Book. Agents wanted everywhere. 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO, 
1251 Majestic Bldg,,Detroit,Michigan 
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MODIFIER 


OTHING else is so important to Baby as the right — 
Nobody knows this subject so well as the Doctor. The great 


number of Doctors who tell us that they raised their own babies on 


Ridge’s Food is a good reason why you should use it. Read:— 
A Doctor* in Denver writes: —“"I have been give A Utah Physician* writes:—*’Youare to be compli- 
ing Ridge’s Food to my six months’ old baby, and it mented on the production of such a good food, Our 


is the first food since she was born that seems to agree baby is as perfectly healthy as you ever find them.”’ 


with her. ’” 


A Philadelphia Doctor* says: —‘‘Twenty-eight 
years ago my ownson was in a most delicate condition 
and not expected to survive (an infant of two or three 
weeks old). His mother fed him with a medicine 
dropper with Ridge’s Food until he could take from a 
bottle. He now is a robust fellow. For infants, itis 
the food par excellence, ’* 


A Bloomington, IIl., Doctor* writes:—"*‘Eighteen 
years ago our youngest son suffered from a six montbs’ 
attack of Malnutrition. I have never seen a case equal 
to it. We tried every food and every modification 
until we found Ridge’s Food, which, in a few weeks, 
transformed him into a healthy child.” 

(*Names given on request. Not printed here because we have 

no right to burden our friends with uninvited correspondence.) 


If you sought for a lifetime you could not find more con- 
vincing evidence as to what food you should give your baby. 
The Doctor knows that it agrees from the first feeding, that 
| it nourishes every part of the body, that it reduces teething 
troubles, that it is the correct milk modifier, that it makes 

babies grow. You should give Ridge’s Food to yours. Your 


(s.E.P.) RIDGE’S FOOD CO., Boston 


Mrs. oa = 


\ druggist hasit. Send coupon fora large, free trial package. Address _ =e 


Bes DGE’S FOOD CO., 242-258 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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ate Make ‘he Best Bread 1) 
You Must Have the §f 
Millers’ Best Help Re 


Vi 

OU cannot possibly get the Wy 
good bread-making qualities Wy 

you pay for in a sack of A 
flour unless the miller has used the #\V4 
right wheat. The hard, glutinous § jp 


Spring Wheat of North ‘Dakota is a 
the best bread-making wheat grown.. 
_” Every one of our eighty elevators which buy and 
store the great wheat supplies for the OCCIDENT 


Mills is located right among the wonderful North ae 
wheat farms, and we get First Choice for 


The Guarana Flour 


Our Written Money- 
Back Guarantee Is In 
Every Sack. 


OCCIDENT Flour is made entirely 
of this First Choice Hard Northern 
Wheat, never mixed with inferior vari- 
eties. And our washing, scouring, 
purifying and testing processes are 
more exacting and complete than in 
any other mills in the world. o 
Costs More—Worth It | q 

You pay atrifle more for OCCIDENT g | 
than for ordinary flour, but it gives you if 
better quality in your baking and better 
quantity. You can see the difference 


and taste it. It means extra nutriment 
for your family. 


Ask your grocer to deliver a trial sack. 
If OCCIDENT fails to please you better 
than any other flour you have ever 
used, your grocer will refund your 
money without argument. 


Every housewife should send for our 
Free booklet, “Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


ENT 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE, 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C.,and NewYork City. R. 


The Small Game Rifle 
That’s Big Enough For Deer 


New Model 27 
.25—20 or .32—20 calibres 


ABBIT, wood- 
chuck, hawk, 
fox, wolf and deer fall 
ready prey to its high-ve- 
locity smokeless or black and 
low pressure smokeless loads. 
For target work it is unexcelled. 


Built with famous Trombone Action and Smoke- 

less Steel Barrel unobtainable in any other rifle of its 
calibre. Its solid top and side-ejection protect shooter's 

face and eyes, and prevent dirt from entering action. 

The desirable take-down construction and Ivory Bead 

sight cost extra in other .25—20 and .32—20 rifles. 

You pay nothing additional for these in the Hardin. 

See this hard-hitting, accurate shooting, perfectly-balanced rifle 

at your dealer's today. 


Send 3c postage for new catalog Showing complete line of HZarlin repeaters, rifles and shotguns 


Sie Marlin firearms ©, 


19 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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tattered dressing-gown he wore dragged at 
his heels. He tottered into the room peer- 
ing about him expectantly. At length his 
gaze settled on The Hawk, reflecting the 
vague fear that an unfamiliar face always 
inspired. 

“Well, Daddy?” greeted The Hawk. 
“Don’t you know me?” 

For a space longer the old man stared. 
Some chord of memory vibrated at the 
sound of the voice. Finally incredulously: 

“The Hawk!” 

“You got me.” 

“The Hawk!” the old man mumbled, 
and one shriveled hand grasped the younger 
man’s. “I’m glad to see you, boy. I had 
heard that you were dead. Where have 
you been? Where do you come from now? 
The Hawk!” A golden vision opened up 
before the fading eyes. ‘“‘The Hawk back 
in New York!” 

Daddy Heinz’ thin lips writhed into a 
smile and he rubbed his hands together 
greedily. Magnificent cowps there had 
been in the old days when The Hawk had 
been at his best; and luscious profits to 
share between them. And now The Hawk 
was back! 

His evil old heart warmed at the promise 
of prosperity ahead. The Hawk’s whole 
manner changed. 

“Anybody at all in the house?” 

ce OL” 

“Well, nobody—nobody, you under- 
stand—must know I’m here, that I’m back 
in New York, that I’m even alive. You 
heard I was dead. Let me stay dead. Now 
listen a minute. I’m all in. I haven’t 
slept for thirty-six hours and I walked 
eighteen miles in all that rain last night. 
First I want breakfast. Ill take a plunge 
while you’re fixing it. Then I -want 
sleep—lots of it. And while I’m sleeping — 
look here a moment.” 

From the depths of a pocket he pro- 
duced a small crumpled-up paper and un- 
folding it displayed a diamond—a single 
unset stone. 

““That stone is nearly five carats,” The 
Hawk observed crisply. He either didn’t 
see or chose not to notice anything strange 
in the old man’s manner. ‘It’s blue-white 
and beautifully cut. It’s worth somewhere 
between two and three thousand dollars at 
the least.” 

‘“Where—where did you get it?”” Daddy 
quavered. There was an undercurrent of 
excitement in his manner. 

“Why?” demanded The Hawk ab- 
ruptly. ‘What does it matter?” 

‘Nothing only—only—it’s clean, is 


G2 

“You know it’s clean,’ replied The 
Hawk. ‘I don’t kill people, I merely steal. 
Why did you ask that?” 

“No reason at all,”’ the old man hastened 
to assure him. “It’s such a beautiful 
stone, that’s all. I was wondering; and I 
wouldn’t handle a stone of that size if it 
had blood on it.” 

Whatever emotion had swayed him it 
was all gone now, hidden behind a vener- 
able mask of dissimulation. For half a 
minute The Hawk continued to stare at 
him curiously; then: 

“While I’m asleep I want you to do some 
things for me,” he directed tersely. ‘‘I 
want clothes, good clothes, the clothes of a 
gentleman, everything from shoes to hats. 
I want money—a thousand dollars in cash 
at least, and during the next ten days I’ll 
want more of it—bunches of it. I’ve 
ample security. That’s all now. And re- 
member, Daddy, The Hawk is dead, 
deader than you ever thought he could be. 
Now hustle me up a beefsteak about as big 
as that table top. Me for the bathtub.” 
He turned toward the door on his way 
upstairs. 

ea let me see your gun a minute,”’ he 
sai 

From the voluminous folds of his anti- 
quated dressing-gown Daddy Heinz pro- 
duced a revolver. The Hawk spun the 
barrel in his fingers and examined the 
priming. 

“Thanks,” he said, “T’ll keep it.” 

The Hawk slept and, sleeping, dreamed. 

Meanwhile the venerable old crook, 
with a magnifying glass screwed into one 
of his evil eyes, was turning and twisting 
the unset diamond in his clawlike fingers. 

“Tf,” he remarked after a long silence— 
“if that isn’t one of the diamonds from the 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter I’ll eat it.’ 
He cackled dryly. ‘‘But how did it fall 
into the hands of The Hawk? I wonder— 
I wonder if Brokaw Hamilton could 
have Z: 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Pleasures 
of Touring 


Are Assured 


when you lubricate with 


DIXON’S| | 
Motor Graphite 


: 
(Pulverized Flake) 


— 
Dixon’s Motor Graphite goes direct to the cause — 
of friction troubles—microscopic roughness. I 
fills in the minute depressions, becomes pinned © 
upon the tiny projections, forming a thin, tough - 
veneer of marvellous smoothness which pre- 
vents metallic contact. 


This means less friction and wear—no more‘hot _ 
or cut bearings—more power from your engine 
and a smoother running car. 
Mix it with your own choice of lubricants or we will 
do it for you, as we manufacture a full line of greas 
containing Dixon's Motor Graphite. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Lubri 
No. 677—a highest quality mineral grease s 
tifically combined with Dixon’s Motor Graphite, 
Fine for differentials and transmissions. More eco 
nomical than plain oil or grease. -_ 
Our free book, 246 G, “Lubricating the Motor, 1 
gives a money-saving ‘solution of the lubricatin 

Send name and model of car. 7 


problem. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 

Jersey City New Jersey 


Famous Yale and Harvard models—highest g 
materials—finest finish—the strongest canoe bu. 
In each end isa Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water- 
canoe and keep two people afloat. No other 
on the market has this essential feature. 


We also manufacture steel launches, row boats, ete. 


Write for magnificent catalogue, 
illustrated in colors—free—postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
354 Franklin Street, 
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Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine 
acters. N ° “positions” —no “ruled lines’ "—no “ 
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system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, uti 
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arrived the argus-eyed men of Depart- 
nent G announced themselves as satisfied 

th the count. 

“Though, believe me, Jimmy,” com- 
jlained Corporal Jenkyay, with deep dis- 
- written on his sun-bronzed features, 

the king should have left them at home 
ind let Onalyon’s army blow itself up with 
hem. There isn’t a man in the company 
ould use one of them to drown a cat 

h!” And he tossed aside, with huge 

ntempt, the one with which he had been 
llustrating his remarks. 

on right, Jenk,” laughed Jimmy. 

‘Stack them up to rust in some place 

ere they won’t get mixed with ours.’ 

“Tf the boys in the gunshop could hear 
ou hint that there was any chance of get- 
ing those rotten rifles mixed with ours 

d mob you!” declared the corporal, 
imself almost offended. “I hear you’re 
oing to try a high flight double today. 
immy, I haven’t asked you for anything 
ke a big favor since I joined the service.’ 
fis voice became very pleading. ‘Will 
‘ou take me along?”’ 

-“Twillif you'll drill off a hundred pounds,’” 
eturned Jimmy; “otherwise I’ll have to 
ake my original choice, little Keezap. 
Te’ll at, least let the thing get off the 
“That high flight double was worrying 
‘immy a great deal, for even the best and 
strongest of the three machines had not 
een built for two passengers. He had 
‘ied several short flights with little Keezap, 
ut in each case some slight defect, due 
) overweighting, had been apparent; and 
had worked feverishly all the week to 
medy these defects, one by one, as they 
me up. It was quite important that 
nere should be no accidents in the star 
eension he had planned to make; and 
ae time was growing short. Within an- 
ther week was to occur the formal rati- 
gation of the betrothal—a grand féte at 
ie palace, attended by all the nobility; 
ad at its conclusion the Princess Bezzanna 
as to go home with Onalyon as his wife. 
{On this particular morning when Bez- 
(mna called on him at the office, as she did 
ihenever she had an opportunity, he drew 
er into the private experimental shop, 
here old Number Three stood waiting to 
rolled out on its track. He closed the 
dor; and they went through the regular 
orning program, which consisted of a lot 
‘silly actions and words about which no 
ae would care to hear. 

“Well, if everything goes right this is the 
“ny,” he told her. ‘Are you all ready?” 

| ag been ready for a week,”’ she chided 
“T have those jewels quilted into my 
Bi and that’s every last thing’ you say I 
n take. Really, Jimmy, can’t we find 
om for my crystal gown? I can’t believe 
> can get another one as pretty, even in 


“Why, it weighs more than you do,” he 
aghed. “We may even have to leave 
‘at quilted coat behind if little Keezap 
\Oves too heavy i in the high flight.” 

“We mustn’t do that,’’ she objected. 
We'l ll need money when we get out of 


“Not much,” he comforted her. “Vl 
p a loose diamond or two into my pocket 
d trust to luck. All I need money for is 
get a cable to the Eureka Manufacturing 
mmpany—and pay a preacher.” 

hat will be fun!’’ atta laughed happily; 
then she saddened. ‘‘Oh, but we’re 
fish, Jimmy! I know I shall cry every 
ht when I think of brother, and Teddy, 
d Aunt Gee-gee, and Toopy, and all my 
ends back here, missing me so! Isn’t 
2 eome way we could take them all 


"Pm afraid not, dear,” he answered, sit- 
g on a bench and taking. her up in his big 
ms like a child. ‘‘Love is a selfish thing 
best, and claims everything for its own— 
ruthless and merciless, and always 
ain to some one. That is why it was 
de so wide and so deep and so strong, 
tsy—to resist and break all other ties; 


uld you rather have us stay here and be 
t the sort of longing lovers we have been, 
i school ourselves to the endless years of 
2 eo. must come?” 


world to charge so much for happiness — 
and I don’t like it!’? And, with her head 
nestled on his shoulder and her soft hand 
stroking his cheek, she looked beneath the 
great wing of the airship out of the window 
and across the valley. 

“The prince?” she presently questioned. 
“Are you sure he cannot make trouble 
after we are gone?” 

“There isn’t a chance in a million!’”’ he 
reassured her. ‘‘For the present he is 
entirely disarmed; and, moreover, he is so 
thoroughly seared and so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that the king has 
mysterious and dangerous resources, the ex- 
tent of which he cannot guess, I am positive 
he will never harbor the thought of an- 
other attempt to obtain the king’s throne. 
Teddy will reign when he is through— 
and I'll bet on Teddy!” 

“You win!” she heartily agreed. ‘‘ Kiss 
me, Jimmy, and let me go—and don’t for- 
get my bracelet! I was right at the door of 
the green drawing room last night when I 
remembered you had it in your pocket!” 

In the flights of the past few days 
Jimmy had ventured out over the ocean 
and above the mountains back of the 
palace, eager to know what sort of land he 
might find beyond the jealous barriers of 
Isola; and for this reason his maneuvers 
had been best watched from the edge of the 
steep cliff beyond the gardens. Today the 
whole party trudged up there when Jimmy 
and little Keezap went to the aviation shed. 

Jimmy was unusually exhilarated; and, 
as his helpers pulled the great, awkward 
machine out of the shed, wabbling like a 
ridiculous duck, he hummed a long since 
forgotten fragment of something which 
suddenly haunted him. The only worry he 
had was to remember what that song was; 
and, as he and Keezap mounted into the 
seats and adjusted themselves nicely to the 
positions in which they had found the best 
balance, he was still trying to place it. 

“Well, Jimmy,” said Keezap cheerfully 
as he fastened his muffler, while the men 
made a fifth and final examination of 
every tragically important rod and wire, 
“here goes to see what the moon’s really 
made of! When we come down I want to 
run you another race like yesterday’s, in 
the Number Two machine, for the figure- 
eight and grapevine-twist records.” 

“You'll have to excuse me,” laughed 
Jimmy. ‘‘I have a previous engagement 
after I come down from this flight. Keezap, 
do you suppose that, if anything happened 
to put me out of the game, you and the 


other fellows of Department G could, 


build, operate and improve these airships 
for the king?” 

“The boys of Department G will get 
away with anything you order them to do 
if it takes a lung!” asserted little Keezap as 
he settled himself firmly and caught hold of 
his rods—for Jimmy was reaching for the 
starting lever. 

The light little motor began its pat-pat- 
pat and the big propeller blades began to 
revolve, gathering speed until they shook 
the flimsy framework so violently that it 
seemed as if it must drop to pieces. 

“All ready?” inquired Jimmy, gripping 
a levers. ‘“‘I know now what that song 

s!” he delightedly announced as the men 
Fs back to release the clutch. “It’s My 
Hat is Off to You, Old Broadway! That’s 
the name of the finest street in the world, 
Keezap. I have a hunch that I’m going to 
see it soon. Let her go, boys!” 

The leashes which held the quivering, live 
thing were loosed, and it bounded away 
with terrific speed, taking the air long 
before it reached the end of its track and 
soaring off above the plateau with the 
long, graceful sweep of a buzzard sliding 
down the wind. 

From the first minute Jimmy could feel 
the grace and strength and perfect action 
of the machine as he never had before; 
and his heart leaped with exultation as he 
felt under him the swift obedience of that 
throbbing body and realized the incom- 
parable grace of her every curve and dip 
and soar. He spiraled upward in the 
broad space above the plateau; and when 
he had reached a sufficient height to be 
seen by those on the cliff, he swooped 
swiftly down over their heads with a long 
curve like the dip of a roller-coaster, and 
upward again and out to sea, with the 
cheers of the watchers ringing in his ears. 

He described a sharp loop out above the 
reefs and, shooting inland, took a straight 
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Franklin "Little Six" 


The Franklin "Little Six" costs no more for 
operation and up-keep than a four-cylinder car of 
the same size and power. 


The motor is sweet running and free from 
vibration. In a small motor the even torque of six- 
cylinder construction gives remarkable flexibility 


and smoothness of operation. 


A five-passenger Car, thirty horse-power. 


Price $2800 at the factory. 


Send for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse NY 


Take the delicious 
Meadow-Gold Butter 

home once and you will keep 
on buying it for years. Its fine flavor 
tells its own story. Everybody loves 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


for its own sake and because it makes 
other good things taste better. Made 
only from rich, pasteurized cream and 
put up in the patented, air-tight, odor- 
proof package. You can buy it every 
day in the year at a fair price. 


Dealers who want to establish a reputation 
for handling high-class butter should write 
for address of nearest distributing house. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
East of the Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Company, Chicago, Ill, 
West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Cieamery Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in 
principal cities 
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If you Ford it—you’ll cut 
the world in half, double 
the length of your day, 
and increase your pleasures 
tremendously. Your debt 


to yourself will never be 
paid until you drive a 
Model T. It’s the one car 
that completely fulfills its 
purpose—without excessive 
expense. 


Seventy-five thousand new Fords go into service 
this season—a proof of their unequaled merit. 
The price is $590 for the roadster, $690 for the 
five passenger touring car and $700 for the delivery 
car—complete with all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit—and name of nearest representative. 


PAPER FASTENERS 


Simple — easily adjusted and detached. 
Secure—hold every shéet—top, bottom, middle. 
Cheap —cost little, can be used over and over. 


Samples, 5 sizes, free on request. 


THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE CO., 654-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. All about the art, the work, how to make it pay, told in 
~ r Larger $18, Rotary $60. Savemoney. Big profit “* Gleanings in Bee Culture’’— six months trial subscription 
<6 2 printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 25c. Free book on Bees and supply catalog sent on request. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
kis he Vaiss a le 
% kitchen. I make this special inside price to 
introduce my Rapid into new neighborhoods. 
I want a Rapid on every leading street in the 


) Print Your Own | Pleasures and Profits in Bee Keeping 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. THE A.L ROOT CO. ras 270, Medina, Ohio 
p>» I have no dealers—I sell direct from m factory to 
as *! U. S. before 1913. 


with finest Aluminum Outfit to roast, bake, boil, 

steam, stew and fry—vastly better than old way —cuts 

down your fuel bill and your work. 100,000 Rapids now 
in use. Write at once for special factory price. 


Recipe Wm. Campbell Company 
Book Dept. 114 Detroit, Mich. 


DAYS’ FREE TEST 


The weet Out-Door Ose wasliih 8 
meets every need of a family of children and puts them 
on the road to health, fitting their bodies for useful and successful lives. 
There are swings and see-saws for the girls, horizontal 
bars and rings for the boys, teeter ladder and summer 
toboggan for both to enjoy. 


You can choose your children’s play companions when ee 


have them at home, The outfit i is strongly built of 
heavily galvanized steel piping; perfect workman- 
ship; is repair proof. It is easily set up and the 

various parts are easily adjusted as may be de- 

sired. Every part guaranteed. 

Write for illustrated Catalog B and free booklet 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. ¢ 
3507 DeKalb St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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course for the mountains back of the 
palace and disappeared over their inac- 
cessible tops—carrying a passenger by his 
side! 

The Princess Bezzanna was wild with 
delight. She shouted and clapped her 
hands, and jumped up and down in her 
joy like a child upon its first glimpse of a 
long desired gift; then her mood changed, 
and she ran to the king and Teddy by 
turns, and kissed them and hung upon 
them, and whispered how much she loved 
them—that she would love them always, 
forever and ever, as long as she lived! 
She promised Toopy a beautiful gift, which 
she had wrapped up and addressed to her, 
but she would not tell her that it was the 
wonderful toilet cabinet which Jimmy had 
given her; then she ran back to where old 
Amyah stood beneath the trees, watching 
her like a collie that is afraid it may be sent 
home, and surprised him into a trance by 
shaking both his hands warmly and patting 
him on the snowy head. Then she ran 
back to the others to creep up to them 
more unobtrusively than before, and, kiss 
them all over again, and whisper her ever- 
ever-everlasting love! 

She had buttoned her quilted coat as she 
ran back to them, for now she would be able 
to take it along and all the gems quilted into 
it, since little Keezap had not proved too 
heavy. 

After Jimmy had come down she was to 
slip over to the shed and climb up on the 
seat with him and be up in the air before 
the prince could say Jack Robinson; then 
they would sail away to that wonderful 
America and be married in one of the great 
dim churches and be happy ever after— 
except for the grief caused by her love for 
those she had left behind. 

Meanwhile Jimmy, venturing farther out 
beyond the mountains than in any flight 
he had yet made, beheld a beautiful green 
country, dotted with orchards and mead- 
ows, and with little white specks of houses 
shining out from amid the trees; but better 
than all these was a little low, black line 
which crept along the landscape, half 
hidden in a streamer of gray smoke which 
puffed and rolled from its forwardend. He 
could almost have cried in his joy at the 
sight of that railroad train! It would carry 
him away to a busy port; and then, in a 
very few days, with Bezzanna on his arm, 
he would set foot on Manhattan Island 
again, and bundle Bezzanna into a taxi— 
and tell the driver to just whiz up and down 
Broadway until the gasoline gave out! 

Satisfied, he turned back and paused 
once more before he turned into the shed, 
in preparation for his next flight, to swoop 
low over the cliff and show Bezzanna how 
safe they two would be. 

At that most important moment little 
Keezap, who had been suppressing the de- 
sire for half an hour, sneezed violently. His 
cap was jerked off; and with a muscular 
impulse quite independent of his mind he 
grabbed for it with a mighty lurch. 

The cap reached the ground first and 
was not hurt in the least; but the machine, 
jerked so unceremoniously from its course, 
plunged headlong into a quite inactive tree 
and crumpled up like a house of cards, 
allowing little Keezap to hang suspended in 
a tangle of broken branches and splintered 
rods and twisted wires and torn canvas, 
from which it took half an hour to extricate 
him. He had so many scratches he looked 
like a Hamburg steak! 

Jimmy was not so fortunate. He 
plunged clear of the machine, broke off 
several branches, and dropped to the 
ground, sustaining a severe contusion of 
the head and enough bruises and sprains 
and minor dislocations to satisfy him for 
days. 

That, however, was not the worst of the 
damage; for the Princess Bezzanna, seeing 
him dumped so unceremoniously among 
them, and lying there so still, forgot entirely 
that she was supposed to be betrothed to 
Prince Onalyon—forgot, in fact, every- 
thing in the world but that this was 
Jimmy! She ran to him with a shriek 
and threw herself on the ground beside 
him with no care as to whether there was a 
Wahanita’s Tower or not, and kissed him 
—and called him her darling Jimmy, her 
lover and her husband! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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FOR GIFTS 


‘Golf or Bridge Whist Prizes 


iermos asa gift never disappoints and is never 
exchanged. One cannot have too many Thermos 
articles. They are handsome {n appearance and 
everyone has an everyday use for Thermos. For 
keeping ice-water and other beverages cold in the 
home, for serving hot drinkables at luncheons, card 
parties, etc., for carrying hot or cold drinks on 
motor, fishing, hunting and boating trips and when 
travelling, for keeping baby’s milk cold, clean, 
germ and fly proof and for countless other uses, 

nothing takes the place of Thermos. ; 


Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for3 

days or steaming hot for 24 hours 

Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 
On Sale at Best Stores 


There is only one gexuine Thermos. If your dealer 
will not sell you products plainly stamped 
** Thermos '* on the bottom of each article, we will 
ship you express prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Write for Catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. | 
Thermos Building, New York 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Kelly- _ : 
cra c 


Our experience en- 


. Ae 


KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 4 
20 Vesey Street, New York “aye 


Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Fran 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Baltimore, Was 
ton, Seattle, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio. 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 


manufacturers’ prices. : 
25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
9x12, greatest value known, $3.60, Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x 12, $8.75. Famous In- © 
vincible Velvets, 9x12, $16. Standard Axminsters, ' 
my 9x12, $16.80. Best quality | 
| Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 
and up. Tapestry Cu 
Wilton Rugs, Linoleum an 
Furniture at mill and factor 
prices. Write to-day for our New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, , 
showing designs in a 
colors; SENT FREE. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 JasperSt. Af 
Philadelphia, P; i. 


3 From Weaver to Wearer 
Can be worn in that con: 
dition by Men, Won 
Children, Easily b ; 
in any shape or st pay fe | 
: fea as curable as the $1 
: . only not as fine fee 
All head ae pass aie 3 to 7 inches. Light weight. | 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Money refunded if not satis: 


PANAMA HAT CO.,Dept. A, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Book ‘ Gee to. Obt 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS patene "ana What 


Invent”’ sent free. Send rough sketch for oon re 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us adverti 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attoi 
983 F Street, Washington, D. 0. _ Estal mene 6 
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THE PRINCIPLES BEHIND 


SUPPORTS 
THE 
SOX 


SMOOTHS 


TSS 


= 


aN 


<< S 


Holds Sox Up 


By actually support- 
ing the sox from the 
shoulders instead of 
from a band that has 
to clamp the leg to 
get a “hold,” 


Shir-Gar 


is mechanically cor- 
rect in this Furst 
Principle. 

The strain of sup- 
porting the sox from 
the shoulders as 
against supporting 
them from the calf of 
the leg is so much 
better in every way 
that there is no comparison. 

Under this principle the strain is 
relieved when one is in sitting pos- 
ture. This not only saves the sox, 
but also insures constant comfort. 

When a wearer of Shir-Gar 
stands after sitting, he can feel 


ae Im 


Holds Shirt Down Does Not Bind Leg 


If you were to hook Every 
one end of quarter- 77 man who 
inch steel springs to UY" veads this 
the side openings of ad. re- 
your shirt and the membershis school days,when one 
otherendtothestrap of his sources of distraction was 
of your shoe, and ad- _ the wrapping of his finger soas to 
just these springs so makeit “dead.” Apply this same 
that they would be just — principle to your leg by means of 
comfortable, there a garter that shuts off the circu- 
could be no possibility lation, and your feet must suffer 
of your shirt bulgingor the consequences. In summer 
working over the top they will ache from overheating 
of your pants, could _ of the confined blood. 


se eMhe Slond You can use all sorts of foot 
Pri 3 be oe Cad powders with no result unless 
rincypye © ir-Gar, you remove the cause—leg bind- 


: the ee Auer de- ing garters—this done, Nature 
vice now worn by men who wear will do the curing. 


their clothes well. m 
In either of the three styles Only garter endurable with 

Shir-Gar is made it can beregu- Varicose veins. 

lated toanytension, thus insuring Shir-Gar, the new and sensi- 

tofat menand lean ones theabso- ble garter for men, does away 

lute assurance that their shirts with leg binding entirely, and 


vee! 


anmvennmtiees 


\ 


STYLE B. 


Shown attached to shirt 
and sock, 


In Lisle . 5c. 
In Silk75c 


a 


OSI SEN EE EIA — 


your watch, your clocks—and those 

of 90,000,000 other people. Its 
new method is more accurate than any 
ever known before. 

It uses wireless telegraphy. Every day it 
sends out the hour of noon by the swift- 
est means of communication yet discov- 
ered. The exact time thus flashed far and 
wide is taken direct from the stars, by 
the Naval Observatory at Washington. 

We have verified the remarkable accuracy of 
these daily announcements, 

As soon as we learned that the new method was 
to be introduced, our vice-president and general 
manager, and our horological expert and superin- 
tendent of watchmaking, determined to test it. 

They knew that Waltham time, as obtained from 
the sky by the scientific instruments in our pri- 
vate observatory, was absolutely correct. By 
these instruments they set their watches to the 
exact fraction of a second. Each owned a private 
wireless station. Just before noon, each adjusted 
his delicate receiver, and waited intently for the 
signal from Washington. 

It came. And the hands of each watch pointed 
exactly to the hour, the minute, the second, of 
12 o'clock. The government made good. 

A few days later they repeated the test and this 
time the government wasone tenthof asecond slow. 


To: United States Government sets 


Write for illustrated 
book describing the 
various Waltham move- 
ments. Your jeweler 
will assist you in the 
selection of the one best 
suited to your needs. 


that his sox are comfortably taut 
and well appearing. 


Y| Dealers There are now about 2500 dealers in the United 


FY 
Zo) SHIRT GARTER COMPANY, Columbi 


do not “slop over,’’ whether 
p 


wearing negligee or full dress. garter does. 


= 


Send for a trial pair of either style 


Those who 
plan will be presented upon inquiry. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded 


Waltham Congratulates the Government 


We Have Proved Its New Wireless 

Te Noon-time Ga 1. te 
Announcements Toa 
to be Exact 


apenas as moines 
hiatal 


. PUL 


does everything that any other 


We have a particularly attractive jobbing propo- 
Jobbers sition for those who purchase in quantity. Our 


a, Tenn., Box 101 


STYLE A. 


Goes around the leg 
without binding. 


. In Lisle . 50c. 
In Silk 75c. 


This variation — practically negligible — could 
be detected only by such infinitely sensitive instru- 
ments as those which we employ daily in creating 
Waltham movements, 

Our factory is equipped withits own observa- 
tory, chronograph and standard clocks — the fin- 
est group of such facilities in the world. 

Twice a week our observatory notes the passage 
across the meridian of some fixed star. Star time 
is recorded by a ‘‘sidereal clock’’— he central one 
here illustrated. The ‘‘master clocks,” on either 
side, are set from this. They are electrically con- 
nected with “‘tappers” throughout the works, 
beating in unison, every other second. 


The skilled workmen who give Waltham 
watches their precision are thus enabled to 
bring each movement into perfect accord with 
exact star time. 

This refinement of mechanical efficiency is made 
possible only by the care with which the “‘master 
clocks” are protected. The room in which they 
stand is scientifically constructed to eliminate vi- 
bration, changes of temperature, excess humidity, 
the rise and fall of barometric pressure — every 
element which might in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with exact time-keeping. 

And this same scrupulous attention is devoted 
to every one of the 3700 operations involved in 
making each Waltham watch —a process of not 
less than four months. 

It is such efficiency which enables Waltham to sit 


| in judgment upon the government time service 


and pronounce it worthy of commendation. 


Waltham Watch 
Company 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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The SPECIAL 
KODAKS 


They take what you want 
when you want tt. 


[ Snap- Baas on cloudy days, snap- -shots in 
lig! it shade——-even in-door snap- -shots when 
conditions are right—all these are easily pos- 


sib with the Specia/ Kodaks. 


They*3@z pockemeameras, sodight that you 
carry them where you will; they are Kadaks, 


so simple that you readily learn to use th 
they are capable instruments, so efhcient t 
they take what you want, when you want fi 


IN DETAIL —Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lenses, speed t 63 Compat 
shutters, with variable indicated Speeds—from 1 second to 9, of a secoe on 
the No. 34 and to abe of @ second on the Ros. 3and 14. Also time andé 4 
exposures. Rising and/sliding fronts, Fack and, pinion for focusing, re wWersible 
brilliant finders, two tripod sockets. | Load in Maylight with Kédak film car- 
tridges. Made of aluminuny eave with finest Persia uanorocco. Black 
leather bellows, heavily nickeled fittings. srreet’in design and accurate in 
every detail of construction. 


( inches, $50.00 


No. 14 Special Kodak, for pictures, 24x44 
No. 3 34ux4y “* 52.00 
No: oAys 33 + SU Oe eae 65.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
aaah pete Mec ad ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail. 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Our Bungalows express style and comfort in every line. 
Suited to any climate in the world. Our building plans are 
the result of 46 years’ experience and have become famous. 
We sell complete architect's blue prints for only $5.00. 
Send us 50c today for Book *‘A’’ with 70 homes costing 
$2250 and up—or Book ‘‘ B'’ with 83 homes costing from 
$1000 to $2250. Each book has 100 pages, 200 illustrations— 
exteriors, interiors, floor plans, etc. We will send both 
books postpaid for 90c in coin or stamps. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
335 I. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLADE MOVES 


UP anc DOWN 
KANNER’S SLYDE-STROKE RAZOR STROPPER 


is the only machine that reproduces the barber’s perfect heel 
totoe stroke. The razor moves up and down; the strop moves 
back and forth with one operation. Absolutely new andsoldunder 
amoney back guarantee. Sharpens all razors and safety blades. 
A moment’sdemonstration—a sale andon tothenext. Profits are 
enormous. Write for full particulars and territory now. 


S. D. KANNER, 556 Broadway, New York 


Highest in price? A thou- 

sand dollars couldn’t make it better. 
Yet the price to you is but $500 for the 
Packard —style FF. Terms and cata- 
logue BB from The Packard Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana —or from repu- 
table dealers everywhere. 


The Glorious Fourth 


OW with fear and trepidation, yet with 

something like elation, we approach 
the celebration that has made us what we 
are. And a reasonable per cent of us, the 
women that lament of us, will mourn the 
ones that went of us to populate a star. 


life a hell for mother, and we’ll shoot 

a leg from brother with all energy and 
steam. And our neighbors will record it, 
though the women all abhorred it and we 
couldn’t quite afford it—still we made the 
eagle scream! 


\ Oh, the rhythmic music welling where 


\ We shall vie with one another making 


the peppered leg is swelling! Oh, the 
tale the noise is telling of a people 
free and brave; who in annual fiesta go 
around with bellow chesta, getting now and 
then arresta for the way that they behave! 


// Oh, the records of the hystics in 
\ necrology’ s statistics! Fireworks and 
bloody fistics! How we howl from 
shore to shore! From the biggest to the 
smallest, and the shortest to the tallest, 
every patriot’s a bawlist in the nation’s 
yearly roar! 


4 Men of venerable ages act like monkeys 
‘~ ’scaped from cages, and a mighty tu- 
mult rages from Niagara to the Keys. 
eee a village spouter screeches, though 
the average man beseeches for "delivery 
from speeches on the marrows of his 
knees! 


// And when all is done and ended —when 
\ the night shades have descended— 
when our Willie’s face is mended and 
the cat has been turned out; when the 
rattle and the thunder that have ripped our 
souls asunder—when that’s over then we 
wonder what the deuce it’s all about! 


Ul And the fifth!—Oh, what a morning! 

~ What a lot of lint adorning burns that 

} point a deadly warning. What a lan- 

Pe, How profane! But—oh, what’s 

the use, dod-rot it!—it’s a germ, and we 

have got it! We just had our bolt and 
shot it, and we'll do the same again! 

—Henry Edward Warner. 


Four of a Kind 


Pes ISAAC RUSSELL, chief justice 
of the Court of Special Sessions of New 
York City, undertook a private and un- 
announced tour of inspection among the 
various corrective and charitable institu- 
tions of his jurisdiction. Late in the after- 
noon he entered the outer office of one of 
the insane asylums. 

“T should like to make a trip through 
this place,”’ he said to an under keeper who 
chanced to be in sole charge of the office 
temporarily. 

“Visitors’ days are Wednesdays and 
Saturdays,” said the keeper shortly; ‘‘and, 
besides, it’s after hours.” 

“But I insist on being shown through,” 
said His Honor. 

“Well, you’ve got a nerve!” growled the 
keeper. ‘‘Who are you to be givin’ me 
orders?” 

“Tam Chief Justice Russell of the Court 
of Special Sessions,’’ was the answer. 

““That’ll be about all,’”’ said the keeper 
wearily. ‘‘We’ve got three of you in here 
now. Why don’t you call yourself George 
Washington—there’s only one of him?” 


An Odious Comparison 


ILL IRWIN has a friend who went 

abroad while Victoria was still on the 
throne, and in London saw Bernhardt play 
Cleopatra. 

The scene came where Cleopatra re- 
ceives news of Mark Antony’s defeat at 
Actium. Bernhardt was at her best as 
Egypt’s fiery queen that night. Shestabbed 
the unfortunate slave who had borne the 
tidings to her, stormed, raved, frothed at 
the mouth, wrecked the palace and finally, 
as the curtain fell, dropped in a shuddering, 
convulsive heap in the wreckage. 

Amid the thunderous applause Irwin’s 
friend heard a middle-aged British matron 
in the next seat remarking to herself in 
tones of satisfaction: 

“How different—how very different 
from the home life of our own dear queen!”’ 


} 
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Stren sth | 


Long wear 
and good looks 


The unique shape gives 
these desirable qualities to 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


The only oxford laces combin- 
ing tubular center (for strength) 
and flat ends (for beauty). 


Guaranteed 3 months 


Sold only in sealed boxes. At all shoe, 
dry-goods, and men's furnishing stores. 
25 cents per pair—men’sand women’s, 
in black, tan, and white. Mailed on 
receipt of price if your dealer hasn’t 
them. Write for booklet. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A 
Reading, Pa. 


AVOID AUTO ACCIDENTS] 


With the Toledo Rear Sight 
AUTOMOBILE MIRROR 


Best and cheapest auto insurance—saves prop- | 
erty and life. Adjusts to wind shield—shows }]— 
approach of cars, vehicles, fire engines, run-a- || 
ways, etc. Saves eating other fellow’s dust. You 
can’t be passed without knowingit. Driver sees 
all around car. Can back up, clearing any ob- 
stacle without turning head. Savescostinrear | 
lamps alone in short time; adds style and tone © 
to your car. Substantialand durable. Imported |} 

French Plate Mirror. Guaranteed not to jarloose | 
or work down onshield. Priceineither 
nickel or brass, express prepaid $5, 
) Send check, or cash at our risk. 
> Order now ee 7oR re think- 
ing of it. We 
ship same 
day order 
is received, 


THE ADJUSTABLE | 


MIRROR CO. 
TOLEDO, 0. 


om 


seats No Money ; 


With Your ne 


=~ 5 DAYS TRIAL in your own 


DAY payable monthly. 
Many of our customers 
pronouncethe EMERSON 
the best typewriter made, — 
wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch, © 
for any typewriter made, uae 

Don't Pay Even $20 after we send you an EMERSO 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight service, ee . 
out paying us onecent. We will mail you names of peo. 
n your own town or state who have recently e: 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may Fe. your oO 
typewriter, or have a ‘sample, or MAKE BIG MONE 
representing us. Liberal reward for your spare 
Reference— McHenry County, State Bank, Woodstoaiay 
For all our offers, on a postal card or in a letter | 
us, say: ‘‘Mail me your offers.”’ & 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, f 


| LINEN STYLE AND FIT without its bother and 
expense—they keep cleaner and wear far longer than linen. 
At dealers. Collars, 25c; Cuffs, 50c. Style Book Free. 


j The Arlington —s Established 1883 725 Broadway, N.Y. 


2 A $50 CORNET 


Wecelebrateour48th 
year as the world’s 
largest band instru- 
ment house by introducing an American 
WA, madecornetthatchallengesthebest;beau-— 

tiful model; easy blowing. Send foro 


Big Band Book FREE! — 
\ and let us give you particulars of our 
derful new values. Monthly pa: 


Lyon & Healy, 25-97 E. Adams St. 


Se eee 


Why OUR Teeth Should Be Better 
Than Our Parents’ Teeth — 


IFTY years ago people didn’t know much about the 
care of the teeth. That is why so many nowsay: ‘‘If 
I had only taken care of my teeth when I was young 
my digestion and my whole health would be better now.” 


The manufacturers of the few dentifrices then on the 
market did the best they could, and those early prepara- 
tions with all their grit and in spite of the ““druggy’’ taste 
did some good. | 


The grit served to clean teeth which never had known 
cleanliness—even though it scratched them too. 


The medication appealed to those who thought they 
must have medicine for the mouth—even though medi- 
cation was often overdone and harmful. 


Now, within the past few years, people have come to 
a realization of what proper care of the teeth really is and 
what a dentifrice should be. 


> 
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& Drugey taste and harmful grit are done away with 


Tlie harsh grit is now known to be both unnecessary and harm- 
ful; over-medication is discountenanced by the profession and conse- 
quently by their patients. 


A pleasant taste has come to be recognized as of great value in 
getting voung people started in the care of the teeth and in making 
the regular care enjoyable to both old and young. 


To thoughtful mothers, to school teachers and to the dental pro- 
fession is due special credit for educating the younger folks m the care 
of the teeth. Colgate & Company have received letters ro yusands 
of mothers, teachers and dentists telling of the great help that Ribbon 
Dental Cream has been. ‘This is not only because of its cfigency, but 
also because of its delicious flavor. ae % 


Advantage of early care of the teeth realized 


The faithful care of the teeth by young people will avoid years of 
regret later on. We do not go so far as the New York Times, which 
said in a recent editorial: 


““A boy whose teeth are bad, whose mouth and throat are swollen and germ-laden, 
whose nasal, oral and ocular passages are stopped up, blinks when he looks at the black- 
board, fails to hear his name when called-upon, is bowed by defective breathing, and is 
pained in digestion. He becomesa truant, rebellious anda liar. Give him an oral cleansing 
and complete masticatory repairs, and you begin to make of hima gentleman and a scholar. ”’ 

We quote this, although we do not agree that neglected teeth 
necessarily make a child untruthful. But we do say that good 


teeth mean good digestion, and good digestion means good health. 


So that more may know Ribbon Cream, a trial tube 
(formerly 4c) will now be sent for a 2c stamp. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P 199 Fulton Street New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Company 


LAT, sulphur-colored 
‘clouds lay in streaks across 
the ends of lanes of sky- 
scrapers; these were dun- 
ates, behind which the day 
dying, as any one could see 
ook an interest in days. 
onal leaves, yellow and 
d with travel from some 
nt park, whirled like Bedouins 
languid dust eddies of 
Square and suggested that 
er was also dying. 
aint pulse of life beat along 
i way, the high, encircling 
' of which staggered in the 
id air; yet no one felt any 
ie lar concern in this phe; 
York must stagger the uni- 
as well,’’ reasoned the citi- 
“for we are certainly the 
r of everything!’”’ And, as 
Msday would have been a 
d relief in such weather, they 
‘not even interested. 
nother interest, abiding and 
however, survived in the 
n hearts of those who re- 
d behind to cover the panic 


ion. ‘‘Whatever staggers 


t of August, and a rustle of 
iment animated their scat- 
) groups when the newspaper 
announced that the Giants 
yn in the ninth inning by a 
ndous batting rally. 
sheer broke feebly and passed. 
ranks thinned; Silence and 
acholy resumed their sacking 
tenanted pleasure haunts 
the “‘ Way.” 
‘t. Daniel Sterling, standing 
he street from the score- 
SY as a witness to the passing 
se “Augustans.” He held 
it cigar between his white 
nd waited patiently, almost 
ly, until such time as he 
ipproach without brushing 
with the crowd. 
blue shirt was of silk, soft 
web-fine; thesuit of silvery 
‘equiesced in every movement 


iil 


I 


fits own. So he withheld Dolltars—as a Man Who Has It”’ 
if from the press of his fellow 
ans, who were not all so 
ulate. 

the moment, two women, 
g briskly and with more 
purpose than the other pedestrians, came almost to a halt behind him, one 
a restraining her companion by a touch on the arm. And, as though the mere 
ee of female loveliness spoke imperatively to Mr. Sterling, he turned promptly 
a courtly bow, shook hands with the first woman in a most friendly manner. 
xt know Mr. Sterling!” exclaimed she to her companion. ‘‘Then let me introduce 
Charlotte, he is the little neighbor of Broadway.” 

man smiled as though humoring a child, an expression most natural to his thin, 
ace, with its temple-shadows of iron gray; but the ease and gravity of his manner 
ed so obviously with the woman’s bonhomie and free expression that she became 
A quick, soft blush shamed the rouge of her cheeks as, grasping her 
ion’s arm roughly, she turned away. 

‘in town just to get my part in The Gayety Man,” she said in a subdued voice, 
ther shoulder. ‘I’m not a quick study, y’know. I'll be in Atlantic City the 
his week,’’ she said then, pointedly and energetically. 

ite of this sudden recovery of spirit and a flaunt of defiance, her dark, moist eyes 
to plead with him pathetically to forgive a certain fault of breeding she could 
ite overcome. 
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alee : GA 9° Aa. However, the only word the 

4 Wilimnmn er City actress spoke to her companion 

regarding Mr. Sterling was to 

suggest that there must be pretty 

big game afoot to keep Danny in 
town at that season. 

Mr. Sterling gazed after her. 
“Same grace of figure, but makeup 
not so good as it used to be,” he 
said philosophically, and shrugged 
his shoulders over his interest in 
woman. 

“Maybelle will keep,” he con- 
cluded, and turned again to his 
contemplation of across the street. 

Now the crowd before the 
scoreboard had shrunken to a 
shadow of its former greatness— 
and such a shadow! A minute 
previous it held color and a jovial 
kind of thunder rumbled through 
it, with a wicked spark of temper 
lightening forth occasionally; but 
in that minute the human cloud 
had lifted and rolled on, having 
precipitated, as from the evapora- 
tion of decay, a shower of toads. 
At least, Sterling regarded them 
as toads and strode through them 
deliberately that they might 
escape his heel while squatting, 
flat eyes fixed on the score- 
board, with nervous hands and 
expressionless faces. 

Sometimes one would whisper 
vehemently and then subside 
quickly, or grin maliciously upon 
hearing the complaint of another 
watcher. 

With Sterling the scoreboard 
was aninstitution and he invaria- 
bly paused here on his way to 
dinner. His rat-faced neighbors 
neither annoyed nor amused him; 
infact, he was oblivious to their 
presence. 

Suddenly he turned with a 
queer uneasiness, his eyes, level 
and steady under the half-dropped 
lids, sweeping faces round him. 

They were met by agirl’s eyes— 
hazel and very soft these were, 
with so astonishing a depth and 


prect figure with a peculiar “The Baron is Charged With Twenty Thousand : : purity that Sterling, sensitive to 


the beautiful in any form, marked 
also her oval face and light wavy 
hair. He even stepped aside to 
survey her from head to foot, his 
eyes running over the slim figure 
appraisingly. 

She was a young woman, dressed in the coarse black voile of the poor. Her shoes 
were black, her hands ungloved, and Sterling for the instant was puzzled to find a 
woman so clothed attractive. Her figure was trim, from the slender ankles to the 
rather coquettish little hat; there was an air of exquisite neatness about her—yet she 
was shabby, undeniably shabby. The skirt was worn, the hat cheap, the waist 

The young woman with a slight blush had turned again to the scoreboard. 

“Oh, hell!’”? muttered Sterling impatiently —‘“‘I was looking the girl over.” 

Rapidly he ran his eyes down the ‘‘results”’ and was turning away. 

Nevertheless, whether willing to do so or not, from beneath his half-dropped lids he 
looked again toward the girl. 

To his surprise, she was studying himself appraisingly also; again she flushed, 
hesitated, then, with confidence rather than boldness, came straight up to him. 

“T am sure you wouldn’t mind telling me exactly what those bulletins mean,” she said. 

Sterling looked at her. ‘She is making a very curious mistake,” he thought rather 
indignantly, for he was not to be taken in. 

Her face clouded suddenly and she drew back. ‘‘Pardon me; perhaps I annoy you,” 
she said. : 


3 
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““No-o,” replied Sterling; but she was frightened by the 
eyes, whose dropped lids gave them a sinister expression. 
“No!” he exclaimed suddenly. “I am not annoyed. 
Those scores at the top,’’ he explained, ‘‘are made by the 
ball teams of the big leagues.”’ 

“Yes, I know that,’’ she answered him. ‘“I used to 
watch the boys at ball—and play myself sometimes,” she 
added defiantly; “‘but the lower ones, which seem to cause 
such intense excitement among these people? Why, they 
will curse to themselves and wring their hands!” 

“Those are the racing results,’ he replied, watch- 
ing her curiously. ‘‘I am afraid these people play a bit; 
sometimes—in fact, quite frequently —they lose.”’ 

“T. see,’ she remarked. ‘‘Then Alameda is a horse; 
and the figures opposite 4g 

“Are the odds offered in the betting.” 

“And these people who curse—though I believe some of 
the still ones pray—are gamblers!”’ 

She surveyed the stragglers with a singular inter- 
est—men, boys, two or three haggard women—Sterling 
watching her, amused, but still not to be taken in. 

At the instant a touring car ran deliberately among 
them, the chauffeur and his companion ignoring the 
enraged Augustans, who were obliged to jump for their 
lives. 

The gentleman at the wheel glanced at the board. “‘The 
Giants for the pennant!’”’ he remarked; then his glance fell 
on Sterling and, with a curt nod, he started the machine. 
His companion, a man of sallow face and black beard, also 
nodded, but accorded Sterling a civil smile and a slight 
gesture of the hand. 

They were conversing as they drove away; but Sterling, 
whose face became grim, then humorous, had his attention 
distracted for a moment. 

A sharp tug at his sleeve and he looked into the shriveled 
face and beady, burning eyes of a man who had been 
watching him from the moment he entered the crowd. 

“There’s a killing on for tomorrow!” said the man in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘It’ll save my life to break into it. A 
fiver, Danny, for oldtime’s sake! You play the big game 
and don’t know what it means to pike.” 

On this occasion Sterling was intensely annoyed, but he 
made no movement to release his sleeve, though longing to 
seize the creature by the throat. A glare of his blank and 
yet sinister eyes, however, drove the man back more surely 
than a blow. 

Taking a bill from his pocket he tossed it to the piker, 
who seized it with an exclamation of joy and made off, fol- 
lowed by several of the group. Those remaining turned to 
Sterling with tremendous interest. 

Whether the girl had witnessed the act Sterling could 
not be positive, for the automobile had driven them several 
steps apart. 

“May I give you any further information?” asked 
Sterling with his engaging courtesy. 

“No,” she replied, and as if by a common impulse they 
walked down Broadway together. 

“Do you ever go into the country?” asked the girl; and 
during the following fragmentary street conversation Ster- 
ling felt a pleasurable. relief from the heat of the city, 
as though refreshed by the dew of cascades and the shade 
of trees. She was undeniably intelligent and entertaining. 

They were approaching the entrance to the famous 
restaurant where Sterling dined. 

“‘Sheis really charming,” thought he; and, feeling again 
the desolation of the city, he said to himself, ‘‘T’ll risk it!’’ 
for he considered, in his wisdom and experience, “‘If any- 
body can put one over on Dan Sterling he or she is welcome 
to knock me out.”’ 

“‘T dine here,”’ he said at the entrance. 

““Oh, do you?” she exclaimed animatedly, and peeped 
through the palms and ferns into the dusky, glistening 
depths beyond. 

“T have enjoyed our chance acquaintance and con- 
versation,”’ said Sterling. ‘‘Now if you will extend your 
consideration so far as to dine with me 

She shrank a very little, though her face lit with 
pleasure. 

“T couldn’t quite do that, you know,” she replied; 
“it was hardly proper to speak to you, though you are a 
gentleman—and everybody speaks at home.” 

For the first time Sterling’s eyes opened widely. ‘‘ What 
a noble look and manner he has!” thought the girl as, 
without insisting, he expressed his disappointment. 

The disappointment was reflected in her face, but reso- 
lutely she shook his hand and said good-by. 

“Thank you for the information you gave,” she smiled; 
and then, with pathetic earnestness: ‘‘We should not 
blame those poor creatures before the scoreboard who 
gamble. Perhaps their physical necessity demands the 
taking of chances; perhaps their crowded, stifled lives, 
their unlit souls, crave and demand one cast at the great 
stakes.’”’ Her lips were almost white, her manner vehe- 
ment. ‘Believe me, sir, I do not blame them. I grieve 
for them. I am one of them!” 

And then, as if struck with consternation by her own 
confession, she released his hand from a grip of steel and 
walked rapidly away. 


Sterling passed in slowly to dine alone. ‘‘What did she 
mean?” he asked himself. ‘‘She gamble!” 

The sweet, humorous face, the manner of friendly con- 
fidence, were already dear to memory, for the type was new 
to him. 

‘Hell! She gambles if only because she said she did!” 
he exclaimed, impatient of doubting. ‘“‘But how does she 
gamble?” 

' Hardly as Mr. Sterling himself did. For that night, in 
his own establishment, he took five thousand dollars from 
the black-bearded man who had bowed to him civilly from 
the touring car. 

This suite of lofty apartments, not remote from’ Herald 
Square, was furnished in the spacious luxury of good taste, 
an ancient sculpture of Chance dicing in marble being 
perhaps the dominating figure. The heat of vice never 
thickened this mellow air with its scent of blood; in fact, 
the atmosphere was rather of life in state and financial 
councils. Men felt here that they gamed as in heathen 
Rome, and were devotees of fortune whom the common 
emotions of gain and loss did not become. 

The Baron had accepted his defeat with cynical humor, 
bowing respectfully to the man who could defeat so 
renowned a gamester as himself. 

“Gott!” he said. ‘‘Fortune is the bitter old maid, as 
you Americans say, or she would not scowl on the happy 
man so soon to be married.” 

“T have found it hard to return her a smile at such 
times,”’ replied Sterling, sitting erect in his chair, his white 
hands resting idly on the table whence the cards had been 
removed. ‘‘ Yet it must be done.’’ 

“Yes; she likes not the welsher—in your slangy Proad- 
way,’’ nodded the other. 

Wine was brought by a white-haired negro; and, after 
an appreciative nod of his phantomlike movements, the 
Baron held a glass of Burgundy to the light. It trans- 
mitted a strange youthful glow to his pasty cheeks. 
Suddenly his eyes scintillated. 

“To Chance, Lord of the World!” he said gayly, and 
spilled a drop on the floor before drinking. 

‘Myself will not offer a libation against your fortunes,” 
smiled Sterling. 

The other regarded him with interest. ‘“‘You have the 
manner of the noble-born and their learning—but more 
wisdom,”’ he said with a kind of arrogant directness. 
“And more—shall we say?—of the science,” he added 
somewhat ruefully. ‘‘But of Chance and the libation,” he 
began again, as Sterling nodded to the doubtful compli- 
ment. ‘‘You must make a dilettante acquainted with 
your patron, whom I see yonder.” 

Together they rose and approached the statue visible in 
the next apartment through the arch of curtains. The 
dicer stood as he had stood through the dusty ages, like 
happy Fortune arrayed in stone. The Baron thought the 
statue’s limbs trembled and the hair exhaled a cloud of 
gold. 

“He was drunk with victory; a bacchant of riches!” 
exclaimed he, fascinated. ‘‘So he was exalted to the gods.” 
The Baron was already a little tipsy from previous drink- 
ing and, play being finished, could relieve tension and 
concentration by imaginative revel. 

However, the conversation of victor and vanquished 
soon languishes, and after a few moments Sterling 
accompanied his guest to the door. 

The Baron shuddered in the hot blast from the street. 
“‘ And yet I live amid volcanoes,” he said grimly. ‘‘ Yonder 
stands a policeman, Sterling.” 

“Harmless! The police also take a chance,’ replied 
Sterling; and the Baron passed out. 

“Tomorrow night!”’ he muttered with an oath and was 
gone. 

Sterling returned to the room of the evening’s play, took 
twenty thousand dollars from the table drawer and pro- 
ceeded to the office at the rear of the suite, the low, clear 
singing of a roulette ball haunting him along the corridor. 
Mr. Palter, his partner, was engaged with papers at a desk 
by the light of a student lamp. 

“Good evening, Danny,” said Mr. Palter huskily. He 
swayed his massive form about in the pivot chair and 
extended a hand whose soft flesh concealed bone and 
muscle of unusual strength; in fact, his entire body was 
cast in the mold of a fat old serpent whose heavy folds dis- 
guise a spiral of steel. 
geration of Sterling—his face even more pallid, his hair 
grayer. His smooth face was larger and expanded, as if 
under a microscope, Sterling’s own expression of fatalism 
without cynicism. 

Sterling shook hands and laid the money aside on the desk. 

“Business first,’’ said Mr. Palter, opening a kind of 


- ledger and tracing the index with his forefinger. 


“Five thousand,” replied the partner. 

Palter made an entry in a hand fine and smooth as 
script. ‘“‘I credit Baron Hirschel with five thousand 
dollars,’ he repeated. 

“How does the account stand?” inquired Sterling with 
grave amusement at his partner’s method. ; 

“The Baron is charged with twenty thousand dollars— 
as aman who has it. On the first and second evenings he 


Palter appeared the mere exag-. 
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both won and lost, with the balance in his favor to 
amount of five hundred and fifty dollars. This winr 
added to the amount already charged against him, br 
his debt to twenty thousand five hundred and fifty dol 
Five thousand on account tonight reduces balane 
fifteen thousand five hundred and fifty dollars.” _ 

“Any further business?” inquired Sterling with res; 

Mr. Palter deliberately passed him a paper, red-i) 
and smeared with dirt, which, after a calm serut 
Sterling tore in half. 

Mr. Palter did not exclaim or move any portion o 
body except a forefinger, with which he beckoned ir 
tiently. On recovering the paper, he carefully reunitec 
scraps with mucilage and an additional strip of paper. 

“Of course you know the writer,’”’ observed Sterli: 
“Ratty, who used to be lookout in the old days?” _ 

“We are widely acquainted,”’ nodded his partner 

“He says here that his information is in return f 
favor. Well, Pal, I did give him a bill this cveuing 
asked me for it on the street.” 

Mr. Palter regarded the other with distrust. The 
sat on Sterling with all the dignity of a Supreme Court 

“Bosh!” he affirmed. “You are a fine one, ai ‘ 
Danny?” he added with perfect stolidity of express 

“working miracles on street-corners with coimas of 
realm!”’ 

““You’d have done the same,” averred Sterile 
received such a stare of resentment that he ing 
“T was standing in front of the board reading 
scores when this fellow edged by ——”’ 

“Edged up in front of the scoreboard!”’ | 
Palter in strong disapproval. ‘Well, what could 
expect of such a piker in such a low place, eh? 4 


that.” 
Palter, and—well, some 


“He accosted me, Mr. 
happened te be there—and I didn’t wish this parti 
bystander to see us speaking together,” Sterling ans 
courteously but directly, and the silver-lidded, sh 
black eyes of Palter recejved an answering stare. 

“Mister Palter!’’ repeated that gentleman, as thi 
greatly shocked by his partner’s formality. “Wel 
Danny, of course, if that is the way it happened, 
but have a care—no good comes o’ doin’ anythin 
body round scoreboards.” His fleshy ear, sensi 
weasel’s, noted that the singing of the roulette ba 
ceased; a light footfall floated down the corridor. — 

The partners remained as they were—Palter 
Sterling standing by indifferently —as afresh-com 
youth entered and, with a cheerful greeting, set * 
containing bills and coin upon the desk. ! 

Sterling and the young man chatted on the pro 
the teams in the big league while Palter co 
money, made an entry in the ledger and then t 
abruptly. 

“Here’s mail for you, Charley,” 
smeared, inky paper to the youngster. i 

The latter read, flushed and then turned a sickly vi 

“Don’t get rattled,’”’ requested Palter hastily. 
a flask from his desk, he poured a drink. ‘Sy 
Charley,”’ he urged, “‘and then walk up and dow 
corridor till you get your nerve.” Te 

With a quick glance at both the impassi 
Charley obeyed, though he staggered before 
the door; soon, however, the partners heard hi 
becoming more and more regular, Sterling lost in 
Palter at his ledger again. 

thd 


he said, giv in 


The young man burst through the doorway. 
men, I did it!’”” he said. His face was flushed, bu a 
up his head and met their eyes steadily—such eys 
cold, searching, ophidian! ‘‘ Your correspondeni tea 
me of spending far too much money for an emplo 
right. I have stolen’’—only at this word did he vy 
confess his shame—‘“‘T have stolen about two thousa 
the firm’s money.’ ‘ . 

“What are you going to do about it?’’ inquired Stil 
coldly. 4 

““Whatever you say is right; I’ll wait here and tal) 
medicine.’ He did not cringe or plead excuse; an 
long, cruel moment Palter gave him an envelo 
young fellow turned it between his fingers softly, 
tears were in his eyes. ¥ 

“That’s your salary up to two-fifteen this AM 
Palter informed him, still scoring him with a ¢ 
accusation. 

“You gentlemen have been very kind to me,”’ m 
Charley brokenly. ‘I don’t deserve this well of y 

“Tear it open,’ commanded Palter in his d 
tone; and, on being obeyed: ‘‘You didn’t give 
away to beggars or pikers, or do anything of that st 
you? What? You got your money’s worth?” 

“‘T lived it up,’’ replied the other wonderingly. 

“Put your salary back into the firm’s roll till it} 
said Palter. ‘‘Lock all the cash up in the safe 
the tumblers; then close the house. My partner: 
going a-walking.”’ a | 

A moment later the two walked down the street abi 
Sterling swinging a light stick, his partner beare 
small club. 
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Let that be a warning to you,” said the latter impress- 
y: “The boy got his money’s worth. He didn’t 
en up to every piker and yeggman. So his employers 
confidence in him. He held his job.” 

terling almost chuckled. “The poor fellow has an 
‘avagant wife and his own head was turned a little by 
dling cheap money.” 

Sympathy! What!” retorted Palter. ‘Charley is a 
jable man and his employer has confidence.” 

fe did not change expression when his partner rapped 
lightly on the shoulder. 

hey walked silently to the end of the street and looked 
- the river to the purple palisades crowned with stars. 
No. Somehow I didn’t wish her to see Ratty talking 
ae.” Sterling came out of his reverie with a little sigh. 
alter was still gazing over the river. ‘Cluck, cluck, 
k!” he chortled deep in his throat. 
No!” replied Sterling emphatically. 
,is a Broadway chicken!”’ 

I beg your pardon, Danny,” said the other; and after 
oment: “The Baron?” 

Will be on hand tomorrow night; he will turn out a 
yloser. Lord!—this heat!’’ exclaimed Sterling tearing 
ously at his collar—‘‘these streets, where you sink to 
sankles in soft pitch; the brick-and-stone craters, with 
t all-night eruption of people! Those flat clouds are 
bars of a furnace, Pal.’”’ A moment later he pointed 
‘the water, where the tide-swung moon appeared as an 
‘ess succession of copper bubbles rising from the bottom 
larst in greenish fire. 

Steady,” advised Palter impassively. 

You have a core of ice!”’ retorted Sterling. 

‘ith mind alert and hand ready to assist, Palter droned: 
fine sail on the sound tomorrow for you, Danny.” 
jae other, recovering his com- 
‘re and astonished at his own 
onted vehemence, shook his 
| negatively. ‘“‘I am stifled; 
yet I don’t believe the weather 
mything to do withit. Summer 
Yew York never distressed me 
ire. I don’t wish to leave 
ji.” He paused, and began 
iabruptly: ‘Of course I don’t 
y know whether she is that 


“Every one, to 


ining, he threaded his way 
fag the sprawled, sleeping forms 
jae pier; Palter followed, his 
iow silver-lidded eyes shining 
( unusual depths. At Broad- 
‘they separated—Palter going 
is modest lodgings with a re- 
) able elderly couple whose roof 
tad shared for years, and his 
anion taking a cab uptown. 

) the window of his apartment 
/ooking the park, Sterling kept 
until nearly dawn. 

fom the depths of shriveled 
le below came a murmur as 
th trees rustled with human 
‘8s. The stars burned like coals 
@ sultry air, with far-environ- 
arrets floating in their brazier 
13, 

‘ido not know whether she is 
t,” confessed Sterling, though 
ilofore woman had held little 
jery for him. 

/@ curious, gentle straining in 
§hroat and breast, the faint 
It at his temples, were both 
Ming and distracting. 

Jell, I’m glad I had this singu- 
perience even at the cost of a 
t'ssleep,’’ he told himself at last. 
tead of turning aside the 
Ve inspired by this incident, 
(ng indulged it to the full, 
Kh smiling that he of all men 
(iyield to sentiment. And so 
)| asleep, refreshed rather than 
listed by his vigil. 

‘xt evening he sauntered down 
\lway to read the scores of the 
Siagues as usual; but no one 
¢ to him or walked on to the 
sjirant by his side. 

“Baron played cautiously that 
) with indifferent luck, and 
ited early to make a train for 


— 


/hesocial duties of courting and 

/€ married!’’ he complained. 
well, Mr. Sterling, I shall be by 
fay a week from today—and 

meet without quarter!” 


On the second evening Sterling had seated himself in 
the restaurant, when he felt eyes upon him— lynxlike — 
through a row of palms. 

He could not mistake them—hazel eyes, shining with 
curiosity and mischief; and, with a laughing exclamation, 
the man trained to impassiveness rose impulsively to greet 
the girl of the scoreboard. 

She shook, hands. ‘You may sit down at my table,” 
she said frankly—‘“‘that is all right; though, of course, I 
couldn’t accept an invitation at our first meeting. I will 
tell you my name—Virginia Tarn; so you may introduce 
yourself without embarrassment.” 

“Why, she is really beautiful!”’ thought Sterling; yet 
he was puzzled to account for something unusual in her 
appearance. The hat, with its flaring brim and dark blue 
plume, was most becoming—so was the waist; but there 
was a quaintness in her charm that made it irresistible. 

“Tt is the fashions!”’ flashed on Sterling, who had seated 
himself across the table. ‘“‘Why, they are ten, twenty 
years old!” 

This was true; and so the languid grace of the girl’s 
hands, her demureness and expression of girlish animation 
combined with her costume to delight both memory and 
the present. 

“This is the first time I have been in so rich a place,” 
confided Virginia. “I was awed at first; but now, feeling 
perfectly at home, I could eat and die here.”’ 

“T believe some of them do,”’ remarked Sterling grimly. 

Sterling ordered; and, their dinner being served together, 
Virginia ate with a healthy appetite which should set at 
rest all criticism of those delicate, languishing creatures 
who appear in old daguerreotypes. 

During their chatty conversation Virginia further con- 
fided that she had come to the city to make her fortune, 


With Quick Instinct, He Noted the Contrast in the Two 


ambition having little opportunity in an old Maryland 
town, which hadn’t changed since the war. 

This led to neighborhood traditions of the war, history, 
literature, art. 

“Gracious, it is nine o’clock!”’ exclaimed she suddenly. 

Sterling was at aloss. “Shall I ask her to a roof show 
offer to see her home +H 

“‘T shall leave you at the door,’’ she announced; and, 
her companion’s disappointment appearing so plainly, ‘I 
know,” she added with a sigh. ‘‘ When we make friends 
of interesting minds and character it is hard to part from 
them. I have enjoyed your conversation and compan- 
ionship so,’ she said, quite simply. She gazed with a 
strange longing over the room, the subdued light of which 
was reflected in many splendors. ‘I shall remember this 
vacation,”’ she said. 

“Miss Tarn,” said Sterling with firmness, “‘tell me of 
your vacation—now, before you go.” 

Her cheeks flushed at so arrogant a tone; then she 
laughed a little defiantly. ‘“‘Why do you wish to hear? 
You have witnessed the happiest day of it.’ 

The compliment was so direct that Sterling could not 
suppress a quick glance of suspicion; and yet he was dis- 
appointed to see her attention entirely diverted from 
himself to the scene about them. 

“T’ll tell you—why not?” she said with delightful 
whimsicality. ‘I work in an office. I live in a hallroom. 
The only acquaintances I have in the city are a typewriter 
and three pieces of furniture. Not even a mouse comes 
into that room, for itis too lonesome! Then, to add to my 
lonesomeness, I am given a vacation.” 

“Why did you take it, then?”’ 

“T am not quitesure.” Shesmiled pensively. ‘‘Perhaps 
because all the others did. Oh, they come back tanned, 
bright-eyed, talking of boating, 
swimming, automobiles, woods, 
lakes—so I became interested in 
vacations.” 

“You took to gambling,”’ he said 
judicially, for he was determined 
to know more of her affairs. 

She looked away, blushing furi- 
ously, though answering firmly 
after a moment, as though under 
constraint: 

“T once thought prisons very 
desolate places until, seeing convicts 
walking and talking in the yard 
together, I knew they were not so 
bad. To be sure, guilty ones must 
account to conscience—but is that 
as painful as to fly in the face of 
conscience day after day, with the 
growing intent to offend it—as I 
have done?—when you have no 
heat in the blood to stimulate you, 
no motive except the trivial one of 
escaping your own dullness, which 
was my only possible motive for 
gambling?” 

Sterling, regarding her with some 
concern, observed: 

‘Such apprehension would double 
the penalty of an offense.” 

“T approached the—offense very 
slowly and painfully,” said Virginia 
wearily. ‘‘You see, during my 
vacation I walked about alone to 
galleries and libraries, and sat inthe 
parks—but no one spoke to me; 
even the dirty children were sullen 
and suspicious. Then I became 
afraid of what I would do and shut 
myself closely in my room; but the 
city as it is nowadays began to 
prey upon me; I thought it swept 
by hot plagues, disfigured with 
decay, while the survivors infested 
the brazen, flaunting ruins in tiger- 
ish carnivals—such are the halluci- 
nations of vacation loneliness. I 
said: ‘I will not die alone with so 
much going on!’ And, at last, 
perfectly desperate, I went out de- 
termined to make a friend of man 
or woman—or to steal a child! 
Once or twice before I had stopped 
at the scoreboard during my vaca- 
tion and reveled in the excitement 
andcompany. AndthereIsawyou, 
sir—and spoke to you.” 

“And in that you gambled?” 
Sterling’s voice was slightly 
tremulous. 

She nodded. 

“Then, this morning, I took allmy 
money but one dollar—as vacation 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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UST what con- 
iJ stitutes a per- 
fect thirty-six?” 
I asked my friend, 
the cloak model. 
“Well,” she hesitated, “‘it’s difficult to put it into 
words. If you say casually a perfect thirty-six you mean 
a girl with a thirty-six bust, thirty-eight hips and forty to 
forty-two skirt length. But if you say a perfect thirty-six 
you mean a great deal more than that. You mean a girl 
with these measurements, whose lines are long and elegant, 
who knows how to walk, who handles herself gracefully— 
a girl who possesses style. She doesn’t exactly have to be 
beautiful, but she must be attractive. Nice hair, clear 
skin, good feet, well-cared-for hands. That’s as near as 
I can describe it, and yet that isn’t the whole thing either. 
For instance, a girl who is perfect for one garment won’t 
do at all for another. 

“Now I show only gowns, especially evening gowns, on 
account of my having very good shoulders. I couldn’t 
get a job in a coat-and-suit house. I’m almost half an 
inch too short-waisted. To show coats and suits you have 
to be extra long-waisted in the back. Why? . Because, 
my dear, the object of showing clothes on a living model is 
to demonstrate how conceivably good the garment can 
look, and a coat suit looks its best only on a long-waisted 
woman. Yes, I know that all women wear them, and 
they’re the sensible thing and all that, but the fact remains 
that to a professional eye a short-waisted woman in a 
coat suit looks like a tub. p 

““My little friend Genevieve, who keeps house with me 
uptown, is a coat-and-suit model. She is a perfect thirty- 
six even without her corsets. In a way she is better off in 
her line than I am, because coats and suits are always 
‘good,’ as we say, and she has work practically the year 
round, while my season is shorter. Still she doesn’t get 
the money I do. A coat-and-suit model rarely draws 
more than twelve to fifteen a week, while a gown model 
gets eighteen, sometimes twenty. When I started in a few 
years ago it was easy to get twenty-five. But the way the 
showgirls have been invading the business lately has 
simply ruined us. You see our season begins about May 
fifteenth, just when the show business is beginning to 
wane. So the divinities who swell the ranks of the merry 
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“She is a Model, Not a Woman, and Her Business is to 
Sell Garments for Her Firm’”’ 
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villagers all winter 
have a chance to 
get in some extra 
money through the 
spring and up to the 
time rehearsals begin in August. Those showgirls haven’t 
done a thing to the model business, believe me!”’ 
Returning to the sordid subject of wages, I reflected 
that a coat-and-suit model at fifteen dollars a week the 
year through, after all, earned a larger yearly income than 
a gown model at twenty dollars a week half of the year. 
‘“‘That’s true too,”’ she agreed; ‘“‘but there is always a 
little work to be had in the dull season—a week here, two 
weeks there. And, besides, there is a short season—spring 
and fall—in a branch of the business J’ll bet you never 
heard of. I get in several weeks in April and May, and 
again in October and November, with a firm of importers 
of waists, gowns and cloaks. One of the partners lives in 
Paris and the other takes care of the New York end of 
things. Every steamer that comes in during their season 
brings consignments of the very latest murmur in French 
styles. Oh, very much later than anything you ever see 
in the shops. In fact, this firm has no connection with the 
retail trade. A retail buyer, if he offered to pay an admis- 
sion fee, couldn’t get a long-distance glimpse at these 
garments. The firm deals only with wholesale people, 
manufacturers—and very high-class ones at that. More- 
over, they don’t sell their importations—they rent them. 
Yes, they rent them, to be copied and adapted and diver- 
sified by American designers, and put on the market as 
‘our exclusive importations.’ The rate is twenty-five 
dollars for each garment, and the firm does not rent fewer 
than fourteen garments to any manufacturer. The renters 
may keep the garments for one week and they must return 
them in good condition, because the same models are 
rented over and over again, and of course they must look 
perfectly fresh. It is part of our work to look over the 
returns and report to the boss if there is a button missing 
or a scrap of trimming gone. You ought to see him beat 
it to the phone and bawl out to a foreman who tries to get 
away with a thing like that. ‘You ——,, you send 
up that button pretty quick now, or I'll Yes, yes, 
it is too. Yes, you did. Naw, it wasn’t missing when 
you got it. You'll get nothing more out of this establish- 
ment unless ? and so on, until you’d think 
central would send in a riot call. 
“Of course a button is sometimes a pretty 
valuable object. If it came from Paris on 
an advance model the chances are that the 
firm cannot possibly match it here. Be- 
sides, the kind of button they are going to 
wear next fall My dear! Would you 
like me to tell you what your clothes are 
going to look like next fall? Yes, skirts 
will be narrow—much narrower than ever.”’ 


Zz. P. NIKOLAKI 


Josephine’s Reno Togs 


“CYOME of the walking skirts are a scant 
yardand ahalf wide atthe ankles. Your 
waist will be two inches higher than the dress 
you have on, and your figure will follow even 
more closely the lines of the graceful and 
expansive stovepipe. The gowns I tried on 
early this spring, my dear, were actually 
padded below the bust to hide‘the waist- 
line. They were almost straight to the 
knees, where they curved in a bit, and most 
of them were finished at the hems with a 
six-inch plaited ruffle. Can you see it? 
Another thing—the sleeves! You will wear 
those short kimono sleeves for the last time. 
this summer, my dear. Next fall you will 
have to get used to big, softly draped ones, 
sort of mutton-legged at the top and tight- 
buttoned from wrist to elbow. The general 
effect of the gown suggests a closely reefed 
sail. And to complete the picture they are 
_trying to introduce a heelless shoe—a long, 
flat sandal. I pass every day an antique 
shop, and in the window there is an old 
colored print of Napoleon Bonaparte hand- 
ing Josephine a ticket to Reno. Well, poor 
dear Josephine, fainting against a sofa, 
looks just like one of our new gowns draped 
over a chair. The lines are almost exactly 
the same. And the heelless shoes are all 
there too. 

“Over these creations I have been de- 
scribing you are going to wear huge balloon- 
like coats of rough but beautiful woolen 
materials. They are draped up in front and 


Br 


buttoned low 
left side with onee: 
mous and very 
button, gold and si 
and rough jew 
Some of them ar 
big as saucers, — | 
coat has a little» 
set in, and this, to 
trimmed with m 
expensive butt 
The effect of this ti 
straight gown, ¥ 
this great shape 
coat is slipped off 
something start] 
Oh, I forgot the 
gowns have no tre 
but they are an ; 
or two on the gro 
all round. Whe 
first put one on I 
to the boss: ‘Wh 
ean’t walk in | 
thing.’ And he gs 
“You ain’t goin’ t 
allowed to walk ; 
fall. You gotta gl 
Won’t Fifth Avenue be a dream, with all the women. 
and thin, trying to obey that dictum—‘ You gotta gli 
“This importers’ season lasts for the model abo 
month, and then f = | 
“Tell me first,’’ I begged, “‘what ultimately bee 
the gowns. Are they rented until they fall to pieces! 
“No, they travel round for several months, and 1 
they are sold to simpletons with lots of money an 
little brains under their rats. These women ha’ 
earthly ambition except to wear newer styles than 
body else. They will pay the most exorbitant sums fo 
advanced model. And the boss knows how to get 
money out of them too. He charges more for a gown. 
has been copied in a dozen factories than he paid fi 
in the first place. ‘It is true, madame,’ he will whis 
‘you are paying perhaps a little more than the mate 
are worth. But then, by the time you are ready to gi 
to your maid the other women will just begin to buy 
same thing in the shops.’ And she hastens to ha 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars for. 
little rag she could buy later for thirty or forty. | 
other day a girl came in with a horrid yapping dog u 
her arm. She told the boss that poppa had been grum! 
like everything about the bills, and that she and mo 
were put on a beggar’s allowance until poppa’s gri 
wore off. But she just had to have something new. 
hadn’t a single new thing. She took away a raspb 
pink embroidered crépe blooze, a thing I could get uj 
myself for one-ninety-eight, and what do you think 
paid? Only ninety-six dollars—help yourself! 
““As I was saying, the long season begins about 
middle of May—that is, in that branch of the businessp 
sells to the department stores and the retail trade. A 
the fifteenth the buyers from the West and South beg 
arrive, and they keep on coming all through the sunt 
and again in the fall until nearly Christmas. Duriny 
hottest weather the models are showing velvet and wi 
gowns, and when the shops are beginning to show Cli 
mas things we are exhibiting lawnjerie frocks for } 
summer’s trade. The buyers order at least three met 
in advance of each season. Otherwise the manufaets 
could never deliver the goods in time. : 
“Our place manufactures gowns in fine cloth, 4 
velvets, lace and nets and linens. yi 


ie 
HAN 
You Ain’t Goin’ to be 


Allowed to Walk Next 
Fall. You Gotta Glide’”’ 


1. 


I don’t know anytl 
about the way things are conducted in the factory upsil 
but our part of the establishment—the showro on- 
certainly high-class. The room is done in French gray 
old rose. On the floor, a thick gray velvet carpet; ¥ 
work, chairs and tables gray enameled, with cushi 
draperies in rose-colored satin brocade. The wi 
lined with mirrors in gilt frames, and the electri 
those little glass things—oh, yes, prisms—to keep t he €€ 
brilliant. We always work by electric light. | 

“What do we do? Just walk up and down? ‘In? 
it’s much more strenuous than mere walking up and dW 
We show the gowns—show how beautiful they re 
There are ten models in our place, every one of 
splendidly formed girl. To add style to beauty th 
what is known as a model’s corset. Let me pause a 
a few faint moans before I describe that corset. 
never saw me with it on, because I get myself out ¢ 
minute the shop closes, and I never wear it when I 
working. You know, you are not supposed in the 
to have any hips; so the corset, low in the bust an 
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at the waist-line, simply holds the lower half of the 
g human frame in a steel-like vise. The thing 
almost to the knees, and when I tell you that in 
op we always speak of our corset as the Iron Maiden 
gaps you will have some idea of what it feels like. Of 
mse there is no such thing as sitting down in it. I rest 
tle at intervals during the day by leaning against the 
yer of a door. Besides the corset the model wears only 
thinnest of undergarments and a long, closely fitted 
te princess slip. Of course she wears black silk stock- 
.and evening slippers. The model’s hair must be 
jonably arranged, her fingers freshly manicured—her 
on, in a word, immaculate. Usually she wears what is 
ed a matinée makeup—that is, a touch of rouge, a trace 
he eyebrow-pencil, a little powder. But a nice girl 
sn’t pile on paint like some fashionable ladies I might 
1e. 
The showroom, as I have told you, is a long room 
d with mirrors. At one end of the room are a lot of 
e tables where the buyers sit, order-books open beside 
n. In the dressing room at the opposite end of the 
na model slips on a gown and walks out, pausing just 
cond in the door. I don’t know why that pause, but 
as an effect. The model advances 
n the room slowly, her arms held 
atly away from the body, elbows 
yed, the first fingers of the hands just 
thing the hips in front—like this. 
‘model walks down the room nearly 
he table where her buyer is sitting. 
n she stops, raises her arms high 
1a graceful gesture and makes a 
turn to the right and to the left to 
wthe lines of the gown. Then she 
is and walks off ten steps to show 
back, turns again and walks toward 
buyer. If helikes the gown he may 
‘her to come nearer that he may 
nine the materials, linings, and so 
4. If it is an order he asks ‘What’s 
ft number?’ and the model reads 
the number on the tag. The 
er writes the number in his book 
jasks: ‘What’s the price?’ And 
gives him that. If he doesn’t care 
the gown he says: ‘I’ll pass that.’ 
|model goes back to the dressing 
‘and quickly gets into another gown 
us inspection. The dressing room, 
got to tell you, is in charge of a 
+ experienced and efficient woman 
id the sample model. She has 
ige of the models and also of all the 
as. She is employed through the 
,and in off season acts as model 
he occasional customer. There are 
tal colored maids in the dressing 
ito hook and unhook us and to hang 
nd take down the gowns under the 
ple model’s direction.” 


ee Behind the Smiles 


TE showing of gowns goes on all 
day, from nine until five and some- 
Suntil six. Oh, it’s monotonous all 
but then, most work is, I suppose. 
some of the girls it is worse than 
otonous. One of our models had a 
7that spent all last summer dying 
me awful disease the doctors don’t 
erstand—I forget what it was. 
how, she had to work to pay the 
and all day long she used to 
>up and down, trailing beautiful 
d satins before those men, lis- 
to them jawing and wrangling 
ices, and going over and over in 
ind: ‘Will my baby be alive or 
when I get home tonight?’ 
[hen there was another girl whose favorite brother got 
ouble in the bank where he worked. No mercy for 
id, of course. It’s only the very rich who get much 
t. The boy went up the river for a long term. Emily, 
was her name, got so thin during the trial that she 
st lost her job. She is a misses’ model and shows 
ig girls’ clothes. I used to look at her, with her fluffy 
W hair tied up in big bows, showing dainty little 
100 things, and I’d say to myself: ‘Well, kid, you’ve 
woman-size trouble under all those frills, haven’t 
be matter what trouble or grief the model has to 
‘: about she’s got to keep it out of her face and her 
img. She is a model, not a woman, and her business is 
garments for her firm. 
ually the buyer is just a nice, well-behaved business 
he owner or one of the owners of a prosperous little 
timent store in a Western or Southern town. I mean 


anywhere west or south of New York. I was born in this 
town and I don’t know much about other cities or other 
parts of the country, except what I get from the buyers. 
I think the South must be an awfully nice region. Any- 
how, the Southern buyers are an unusually decent lot. 
They take off their hats when they come into the showroom 
and they never light a cigar without asking the model’s 
permission. Then they speak so gently. ‘Would you 
mind letting me see the back once again, sister?’ ‘Sister, 
could I trouble you ’ After a girl has worked an hour 
or two for one of these men he thanks her as he would 
thank a lady for doing something for him, and often it’s 
a box of candy afterward or some flowers. 

“Some buyers are bad enough, but I can stand them 
quite as well as I can some of the fine ladies I used to show 
gowns to. I worked for two seasons at Adele’s—that big 
importing house, you know, where the Four Hundred buy 
some of their proudest. The buyer who wears his hat in 
the showroom and puffs cigar smoke in your face, after all 
hasn’t got very much on the rich and great when it comes 
to manners. Some of Adéle’s fine lady customers weren’t 
satisfied to own the earth without ever having done a 
stroke of work to pay for it. They had to rub it into 


‘‘The Showing of Gowns Goes On All Day”’ 


us models that we belonged in the lower clawsses. Of 
course they were far too good to address the model directly. 
It was: ‘Wilk you tell the young pairson, madame, to 
walk down the room again?’ ‘Awsk the young pairson 
to show me the back of the gown.’ ‘Desire the young 
pairson ’ all the time rubbering through a gold and 
bejeweled lorgnon worth a model’s monthly pay-check 
several times over. 

“Sometimes a woman, after deciding on a gown, would 
get a panic at the idea of wearing a garment that had been 
tried on by a common working girl. She would exclaim 
suddenly: ‘Am I going to have this identical gown—this 
same lining?’ And madame, the old fraud, would assure 
her: ‘Oh, no, of course not. This lining is only temporary.’ 
All this right before the model. 

“But, honest, they weren’t all like that. Once in a while 
you'd strike a real lady, something human. I remember 
one beautiful woman who came East from Chicago two or 


three times a year to buy things. She was just my height 
and I was always called upon to show gowns for her. She 
brought me these white coral beads from Italy. But it 
wasn’t her presents that made me love her. It was her 
kindness and her appreciation. She said once to madame: 
“You are fortunate to have found a model like this young 
woman. It isn’t alone that her figure is perfect, but she 
walks exquisitely. I wish I were going to look as well in 
that gown as she does.’ That made madame turn pale 
with jealousy. ‘It isn’t the model at all,’ she bristled. 
‘Don’t put it into her head that she makes the gown. It’s 
my lines that make it.’ 

“<That’s very well,’ said my lady quietly. ‘Your lines 
are good, no doubt. I don’t buy clothes that haven’t 
good lines. But put that gown on—vwell, on yourself, for 
example, and I think you will observe a slight difference 
in the effect.’ If you knew what madame’s figure is like 
you'd see the joke better. 

“The nicest woman who patronized Adéle’s was that 
Mrs. Solomons whose husband is a Wall Street king and 
richer than John D. and Pierpont Morgan put together, 
I guess. Mrs. Solomons, poor old dear, is so fat she can 
hardly waddle; but she is so jolly and good-natured that 
she can’t really feel badaboutit. ‘Come 
here, child,’ she said to me once, ‘come 
sit down here and talk to me. Tell me 
how you manage to keep so nice and 
slim. How much do you weigh? Only 
one hundred and thirty! Oh, Lord! 
how does it feel to weigh only one hun- 
dred and thirty? I’d give half of all I 
possess if I could keep myself under two 
hundred. Heaven knows I doallI can! 
I’ve rolled on the floor every morning 
for weeks, fifty times each way, but all 
the flesh I lost was big patches off my 
knees and elbows. And Mr. Solomons 
came in my room sometimes, and the 
sight of me, wrapped in a sheet and 
flopping over and over on the floor like a 
stranded whale, just sent him into hys- 
terics. I don’t blame him either. I’ve 
tried running in a gymnasium, but my 
heart won’t stand that, and I don’t want 
to die even if I am fat.’”’ 


' Models in Paris 


ye HAT do you eat, my dear?’ she 
went on. ‘Everything you like? 
Me, I can’t have anything I like. I am 
on the strictest diet all the time. The 
thing I love best in the world is creamed 
potatoes, and you know that creamed 
potatoes would fatten up the living 
skeleton. But I can’t helpit. Istarve 
for days at a time, and then sometimes 
I get desperate. Isend my maid down 
to the kitchen for a big dish of creamed 
potatoes and I eat every scrap of it. I 
don’t suppose anything is ever going to 
help me, so I might as well enjoy myself 
onceinawhile. As they say, fat is fatal, 
even to common-sense, isn’t it, dear?’ 
‘“Well, now you have the real life 
story of Nellie, the beautiful cloak 
model! Nothing very thrilling about 
it, eh? At least not in this country. 
In Paris the girls have a little excitement 
once ina while. There, you know, they 
dress up in the newest things and go in 
pairs to the races and the flower shows 
and the theaters. Everybody looks at 
them, and the camera squads take pic- 
tures and they are in all the illustrated 
papers. Some gloryinthat! The near- 
est thing we have to it in this country 
is the semi-annual clothes show in one 
or two of the largest department stores. 
They last from three days to a week, and 
the shops engage the most beautiful models they can find 
and pay them well. I took part last winter in a perfectly 
gorgeous display of gowns in one of the shops on Broadway. 
They have a huge auditorium and a gallery just for these 
shows and other special occasions. Three sides of the 
auditorium were staged to represent the gallery or wide 
piazza of a winter hotel in Algiers. Back of this flower-hung 
gallery you saw the hotel parlors and halls, and on the 
steps they had a few Arabs selling native things. In the 
morning the models displayed white gowns and all sorts of 
things for street and house use, tennis and riding clothes, 
and the like. In the afternoon the hotel and the gallery 
were gorgeously lighted, an orchestra played and the 
models showed evening gowns. Really it was a wonderful 
spectacle! The girls in the lovely frocks strolling in and 
out of the doors or up and down the galleries in groups or 
in pairs; stopping to talk to another group; to pick a rose 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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RICKEY RUNS WITH THE HARE AND HUNTS WITH THE HOUNDS 


ICKEY RAYMOND 
R smiled across the 
breakfast table at 
his yeung wife, who was 
regarding him with great 
seriousness as she leaned 
her firm chin upon her 
dimpled wrists. It was 
the amused and tolerant 
smile that affectionate but 
practical manhood be- 
stows upon feminine sim- 
plicity—for the question 
that Mrs. Raymond had 
asked was manifestly 
absurd: 

“How many yearlings 
is the life of a man worth? 
Don’t laugh!” 

“Ym not laughing,’’ 
protested Rickey, assum- 
ing a becoming gravity. 

““Your eyes are, 
though,”’ said she. 

“Honey,’’ said Rickey, 
“it depends a right smart 
on the breeds.” 

He poured cream on a 
dish of ripe figs and his 
wife looked thoughtfully 
at the purple belt of hills 
beyond theranch, through 
which ran the winding road 
to the outer world. 

‘A bogged-down 
Oregon dogy would be a 
heap too much for some men,” resumed Rickey, frowning; 
“and them yearlings was Hereford stock! Of course, if you 
think I’d look right well in it, I’ll get me a nice, neat- 
fitting suit of cocoanut fiber, lettered down the back with 
‘Welcome,’ and send out invitations to the whole Kid 
Baker gang. It’s either lie down and be walked on or stand 
up and turn yourself loose in this weary, wicked world, 
sweetheart.” 

“There’s the law,”’ 
still afar. 

‘And there’s the profits,’ said Rickey, showing his 
white teeth in a grin. “We-all, having property, have 
a sacred duty to other property owners. We’ve got to 
make a stand against them no-account folks that’s never 
a thousand dollars ahead of the game. We've got to hang 
together, Maggie.” 

Maggie shuddered. ‘‘Don’t say that!” she begged. 

Rickey, having finished his figs, rolled a cigarette in 
brown paper and smoked it thoughtfully, blowing the 
smoke through the rose-clustered trellis that screened the 
porch where their breakfast had been spread. He was a 
good-natured young man, Ricardo Raymond, and the 
responsibility of property 
of which he spoke had fallen 
upon him too recently and 
too fortuitously to dull his 
sympathy for the dollar- 
less; but he had the born 
cowman’s point of view 
regarding the sacredness 
of brands, and his respect 
for the law of the courts 
was regulated to a large 
extent by the law’s effec- 
tiveness. A series of mys- 
terious disappearances of 
stock from the ranges of 
the Escobedo foothills had 
lately occurred, and deadly 
anger and dark suspicion 
were stalking among the 
ranches from Los Dragones 
to the Guadalupe. Rickey 
had suffered of late and 
his just indignation had 
loosened his tongue in the 
hearing of his wife, which 
was indiscreet—especially 
as he was expecting 
visitors. 4 

“Tf only I could tell 
when you were in earnest, 
laddie!’’ sighed Mrs. 


“‘Tempe Was 
Just Mean and 
Ugly Enough 


murmured Mrs. Raymond, her gaze 


to Take Advantage and Pelt Him With Rocks’’ 


Raymond. She was of 
Scotch parentage and 
found her husband’s 
levity a trial at times. 

“That sure'keeps me guessing too,’’ remarked Rickey 
with the sigh’s echo. ‘‘What are you looking at, honey?”’ 

“Somebody coming down the long trail,” she replied. 

Rickey jumped to his feet with an alert air, in marked 
contrast to his former indolent attitude. A little cloud of 
dust had appeared on a forking trail about a mile away 
and a vagrant breeze was twisting it into spirals that 
came rapidly nearer. The young man watched it 
intently for a moment or two and then turned to his 
wife a smiling and open countenance. 

“T reckon I'll go see if Nigger-horse has done 
finished his breakfast, little girl,’’ he observed casually. 

She raised her hand as if to detain 
him, but he was already at the foot of 
the porch steps and she made no further 
movement, but watched his lithe figure 
swinging off toward the barn; and, as 
he disappeared, she turned her anxious 
gaze to the dustwhirls on the long trail. 

“‘One—two—three—four—five,”’ 
she counted, and her hand went 
quickly to her white throat. ‘‘Five! 
And Rickey —no, Rickey would never, 
never ——”’ Her thought failed in 
utterance and she continued to watch 
the approaching riders until the stable 
door opened and Rickey emerged, 
gunbelted, in chaps and spurs, and 
leading his saddled horse. Then she 
arose swiftly and ran to meet him. 

“Where will you be going?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

““Maggie,”’ said Rickey, trying with indifferent success 
to maintain his smiling air, ‘“‘them as don’t ask no ques- 
tions won’t never be told no lies. I’m going to take a little 
ride with a few of the neighbors—just so far and then right 
back again, honey. A 


ILLUSTRATED 


Honest! 

“And would you leave me like this?” 
depth of loving reproach in her tone. 

“There’s man’s work to do, Maggie, and I can’t hold 
back from it.”’ 

“Not devil’s work, Rickey dear?’”’ She looked into his 
face pleadingly. ‘‘It isn’t the mere vanity o’ courage tnat 
will be sending you out to fight?” 

“‘T reckon there won’t be any fighting, 
truthfully, in a measure. 

“There’s still the law, don’t you remember?”’ She clung 
to his arm. ‘“‘Thou shalt not kill.’”’ 

“T know; but that doesn’t mean 
it out with you now, sweetheart. I must go. They’re 
waiting for me.” He shook his hand in the air in response 
to a shout from the mounted group by the yard gate and 
then, with his horse’s bridle over one arm, walked to the 
screening corner of the house and bent to kiss her. 


There was a 


” 


said Rickey 


I can’t wrastle 


““How Many Yearlings is the Life of a Man Worth? Don’t Laugh!” 


BY ALLEN 


- men who meant business, witness the carbines s 


Jlarris 


TRUE 
than to persist. 


“But here, take this with you, my man, and k 
through the day.’”’ She lifted his brown, sinewy hand 
pressed it to her lips and then walked quickly og y 
her head held proudly up. F 

Rickey looked after her a moment and then lea ape 
the saddle and rode down to the bars. Phil Ackerma 
there, with the black patch over his missing left eye; 
Bergstrom, broad-faced, stolid and huge of limb; $h 
Briggs, ex-foreman of the Circle Bar and a power in 
land, an under-sized chunk of iron nerve and wolf-eun 
in the ways of the wilderness. With them were Don P: 
Corleone y Otero, grave to sadness, courteous and 
who carried his sixty years with the erect be: 
occasional energy of half that tale; and Whistlin; 
mons, a New Englander, toned down by years of te 
influences but clinging to the chin-beard of his 
allowing it to cling to him. They were proprie 
men of standing and influence; business men, or 


to each saddle excepting that of Mr. Simmons, 
anced an old rifle before him. It was no reckless m 
a sober, decorous committee, with a duty to perf 
duty not to be intrusted to babbling, bragging hire 
“We've got him, Rickey!” cried Ackerman shr 
“‘He’ll be at the Abiquiu draws an hour or so after ni 
and he’ll ig on ee a 
By a common ia patbe aes nde away from ‘the 
at a swift gallop that carried them over the jaggec 
bone of the hill spur and out of sight of the white 
its jewel-setting of green; then they drew rein and 
into a steady fox-trot that for six or seven miles we 
broken, and came to where the trail divided, one f 
ning arrow-straight across the plain, the other ski 
rough ground, sparsely covered with mesquite and 
that stretched with a gradual rise to the foothills 
and basins of barren gray earth with wash of grave 
above. They held to the hill road. 
“We'll have an hour or two to wait,”’ observed Bri 
with whom Rickey was riding. 
“‘T reckon you'll think I’m a heap nosey and cur’ous 
who is it we’re a-goin’ to wait for and how many of t 
is they?” Rickey asked. 
“It’s Tempe Gamm,” replied Briggs. ‘“‘He’s goin 
to the Kid’s. The Don got word by that greaser To 
that Tempe kicked off his place last June. Tomas 
out in Tempe’s barn, full of pulque and revengef 
when Smith came in from the Kid’s camp, and he hi 
’em making medicine for a raid. 
“We re plumb out of beef too,’ says ‘Smith. ‘Ifyd 
a-goin’ to bring the wagon you might pick one up on, 
way.’ ‘I'll sure do it,’ says Tempe. , 
“‘So there’s where we get him. All we’ve got to 
shag along to the first bunch of critters an’ then 
the son-of-a-gun a 
on him while he 
Sabe? Smith mi 
sibly be along; | 
reckon he went bae 
night.” 
Rickey considered | 
for a few momen 
“T ain’t offering 
jections nor insin 
nor nothing,” h 
“but ain’t this 
rash, starting out 
only six men? 
we ought to have 
the safe side an 
out the troops. 
Tempe may have 
handy.” 
“You know 
Gamm?”’ queried 
unmoved by the 
of sarcasm. 
“Not right in 
reckon. Well, I d 
I’d about as soon 
the Kid.” 
““That’s wha 
thinking,” said 
amiably. ‘“‘My 
may be too poor! 


, but I don’t see nothing in the way of trailing Tempe 
Kid’s camp and playing blue chips.” 

oes seem like a picayune sort of business—don’t 
smiled Shorty. ‘The only trouble with your idee is 
we wouldn’t be apt to follow thut trail no great ways. 
+ believe me—Tempe will be a-plenty to start with.” 
at are we going to do with him when we get him?”’ 
y asked in his guileless way. 
jl Ackerman, who was in the file ahead, heard the 
stion; and turning in his saddle he lifted a coil of new 

s rope that swung by his knee, and grinned, showing 
ow fangs through his wispy mustache. Combined 
the ugly gleam in his one eye, it was an unlovely 
ition; and Rickey experienced a spasm of disgust that 
have shown in his face, for Briggs spurred against 
as if by accident, and gave him a significant look. 
on’t you get the notion that this here is one huckle- 
picnic,” the little mansaidin anundertone. “We need 
y man we’ve got and you can’t beexcused. Take your 
; out of your stir- 
s and shake ’em, 
they’re getting 
” 
once, Rickey 
no retort at his 
gue’s end, know- 
there was good 
nd for the implied 
tion. He was 
g cold feet, sure 
ugh; and that was 
considering the 


of exemplary 
es first began. 
ied to bring 
self to a proper 
se of mind by 
pting to recall 
dappled excel- 
ie of his lost 
lefords, and even 


some of the 
arks he had made 
n their loss was 
eported. There 
een other drains 
his herds—and 
Ss ones—within 


fsome drastic ac- 
vere not taken— 
grass ropes or 
e to the same 
dere we shall leave the trail so as to leave no footmarks 
u friend to see,” called back the Don, who was in the 
_ He pointed to a by-path that straggled down from 
foothills a few hundred yards ahead and swung his 
away as hespoke. They rode wide of the wheel ruts 
so went on until, a few miles farther, they came 
the small bunch of grazing cattle bearing Ackerman’s 
d, noting which, the one-eyed man swore roundly. 

ty luck!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘And he'll pick the best, 
arse. Well, he’ll pay for this one.’”’ He finished with 
age oath. 

t haze ’em into the scrub and let em work back,” 
‘ed Briggs. ‘‘We don’t want him too far off from us.” 
ekey gave Nigger-horse his head and in a few min- 
nad the scattered herd rounded up, driven across the 
back in parallel and then into the broken ground; 
ice they would presently emerge for the grass of the 
from which they had been taken. At once the rest 
e party followed and selected a gully that at once 
ered them from observation and afforded a good view 
le trail. There they dismounted, dropped their 
s’ bridles, eased the cinches and settled down to wait. 
Was weary work, for the banks of the gully shut off 
aint breeze, and the sun, now at its meridian, beat 
upon them pitilessly. There was little talk among 
00, not merely as amatter of precaution but because 
ibject of each man’s thought was such as to make its 
sion disagreeable. At first the carbines which had 
taken from their scabbards were examined—an 
essary proceeding, at which Rickey’s lip curled 
yinscorn. After a little Bergstrom stretched him- 
t and, pulling his limp hat-brim well down over his 
retended to go to sleep; and Whistling Simmons 
d | his sobriquet by puckering his lips and beginning 
ification of The Cowboy’s Lament; Ackerman 
om his pocket a vicious-looking, long-bladed knife 
pping a branch of mesquite, whittled carefully 


toward him. The Don sat a little aloof and fanned himself 
with the gauntlets he had drawn from his delicate, richly 
be-ringed fingers, his silver-mounted carbine across his 
knees; Briggs, his chin propped on his palms, watched the 
trail with unwinking, cold gray eyes; and Rickey smoked 
brown paper cigarettes and tried to think of his Herefords. 
‘“How many yearlings is the life of a man worth?” 
The question obtruded itself constantly into his medi- 
tations and was dismissed with difficulty. A hard thing to 
answer if what Maggie had said earlier were true: ‘There 
will always be good in a man as well as bad—and how can 
I know which will be uppermost while life is in the body?”’ 
“And there may be something in that,’’ mused Rickey, 
remembering certain doubtful struggles of his own with 
evil; and, but for Maggie 
“Tighten up your cinches, boys, and get ready. He’s 
coming!” 
Briggs spoke from his post of observation, calmly and 
evenly, and without so much as turning his head. Instantly 


Gamm Had No Time to Use the Pistol He Had Half Drawn From its Sheath 


the group was in action, moving swiftly but stealthily 
among their horses and crouching as they went. 

“Stay back,” said Briggs, as they crowded up to him a 
minute or two later. “I'll keep cases. One’s a-plenty.” 

Along the trail came a light farmwagon, drawn at a slow 
trot by a pair of sorry, cat-hammed bronchos. Behind the 
wagon, stepping high and springily, a clean-limbed, short- 
coupled chestnut stallion was tied, saddled and bridled. 
He shook his head angrily at the constraining hackamore 
and jerked back now and again when his eagerness brought 
his deep chest violently against the endgate. On the 
wagon seat, humped forward, with his elbows on his knees, 
was a slenderly built but well-muscled man, swarthy as 
an Indian, with high cheekbones and a big nose hooked 
down over a black mustache, whose points were twisted 
truculently upward. It was Tempe Gamm. 

For all his lounging attitude, it was evident the man was 
vigilant—suspicious even of the desert solitude; for his 
keen glance roved here and there, scanning the plain and 
hillside and the trail before him; and often he turned to 
look back. The cattle, with the perversity of their kind, 
had been slow to leave the draws, but two steers had 
wandered into the open, nevertheless, and were now close 
to the trail—and two were as good as a thousand. The 
man in the wagon smiled. He pulled his horses to a walk 
and, reaching down, drew a rifle from under the seat and 
looked searchingly about him once more. Briggs, in the 
draw, ducked out of sight and held his hand in a warning 
gesture to his companions. 

A moment more and the soft clucking of wheels ceased; 
then a rifle cracked, and Briggs, looking cautiously out, 
saw the fattest steer a kicking, quivering heap on the 
ground. Gamm coolly jerked the empty shell from his 
rifle and slid another cartridge into the magazine, a pro- 
ceeding that Briggs noted approvingly. ‘‘There’s system 
for you!”’ he whispered to Rickey, who had climbed beside 
him. ‘He don’t overlook no bets, that boy. Watch him 
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now and see him leave that rifle in the wagon when he gets 
out—nary leave! And how was that for shootin’?” 

Shorty’s opinion of Gamm’s foresight and caution was 
justified. The man drove as close to the dead steer as the 
snorting ponies would go and then tied his lines to the 
brake-lever and got out—but he took his rifle with him. 
Kneeling down, he began to skin the animal; and, with 
the first slashes of his knife, the committee was in motion. 

There were a hundred yards or more of the broken 
ground to be covered and another long hundred from its 
border to the wagon; but, crawling heedfully and silently 
as they might, they had not gone more than fifty when 
Gamm suddenly let his knife fall and snatched up the rifle 
that lay beside him. As he did so, Shorty’s carbine went 
to his cheek, but the reports of the two guns sounded as 
one. Gamm’s bullet whistled close to the cowman’s ear. 
Briggs swore, for his shot had gone wide and spatted 
in the dust a good three feet to the right of the car- 
cass, behind which Gamm had dropped. A hollow in the 
ground on the verge 
of which the steer had 
fallen increased the 
efficacy of the rus- 
tler’s bulwark, ena- 
bling him to conceal 
himself entirely. 

And now upstood 
Don Pablo Corleone 
y Otero, calm, dis- 
dainful of danger as 
beseemed one of his 
proud lineage, deter- 
mined and deadly. 
One instant he stood, 
a heroic figure in his 
velvet and silver, and 
began to take careful 
aim; the next he fell 
prostrate, ignomin- 
iously sprawling, his 
weapon exploding as 
he fell. Almost 
simultaneously a bul- 
let passed where his 
aristocratic abdomen 
would have inter- 
cepted it had not 
Rickey rudely plucked 
him by a neat boot 
and upset him. 

““A thousand par- 
dons, senor!” said 
Rickey in Spanish as 
he hauled the out- 
raged Castilian behind 
the protection of the 
gully’s rim. ‘You 
expose yourself too 
rashly—too bravely; 
and if you allow this 
brigand to kill you 
we can do nothing. Shorty,’’ he continued, disregarding 
the glare with which the Don received his apology, “‘ we-all 
need to scatter out and work closer in on him. Let up 
for a moment, boys. You’re wasting ca’tridges.”’ 

There was a light in Rickey’s eyes and a quick eagerness 
in his manner that brought a grim smile to Shorty’s face. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. ‘“‘Spread out, boys. Don 
Pablo, you come along with me—if you don’t care; Nels, 
you and Phil injun down the trail; Sim, you ean stay with 
Rickey. Be careful how you show yourselves.” 

He moved away, followed by Don Pablo; and Berg- 


‘strom and Ackerman stole off in the opposite direction. 


Rickey raised himself, quick as a lizard, above the bank 
and fired a shot. ‘“‘That’s to let him know we’ve got his 
range,” he remarked, and edged off to the shelter of a 
bush. “Sim, you know The Irish Washerwoman? Yes? 
Whistle that—for a change.” 

Simmons took no notice, but slid the barrel of his rifle 
gently forward. A little spurt of dust in front of him that 
filled his eyes testified to the vigilance of Tempe Gamm. 
Rickey fired again and then, springing up, ran along the 
ridge and’ rolled into the next draw, acquiring a con- 
siderable collection of cactus spines as he rolled, but 
gaining the advantage of a covered way almost to the open. 

“T reckon I’ve got him now,”’ muttered the young man 
as he peered through another bush—‘‘if I want him,” he 
added. 

The cracking of the rifles from the scrub was now becom- 
ing more frequent; but, perhaps because the man behind 
the steer had inspired the committee with a wholesome 
respect for his marksmanship, the resulting damage was 
slight, if any. Dust puffed here and there before the 
carcass, over it and to either side—and occasionally a 
bullet went into it; but it was evident that the cattle 
thief remained unharmed, and his invisibility, except for 
the second that his gun flashed, seemed preternatural. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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\ | Y FATHER went to arural district sehool—painted 
red, with a shoebox of a belfry. The same teacher 
in the same room taught the big pupils algebra and 

the little ones the A, B, C. This teacher, moreover, was 

a humanly known person. Sometimes he boarded at my 

grandfather’s and helped with the chores. 

All the pupils at the school were farmers’ children, living 
in the same neighborhood and in substantially the same 
way. Everybody knew everybody else and everybody’s 
parents, uncles, aunts and cousins. Everybody’s parents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins were engaged in the same 
arduous and not wholly successful struggle to extract a 
comfortable living from the virgin soil. 

Every pupil in the school, I am sure, had an allotted 
part in the struggle. All of them had work to do at home, 
from the big ones who plowed and churned to the small 
ones who drove the cows and wiped thesupper dishes. Later 
on, for my benefit—and humiliation—my father used to 
recount what he had to do when he was my age besides go 
to school. Of course no parent ever tells his young chil- 
dren the exact truth about his own childhood. Probably 
no parent ought to. It is better to let them find it out 
afterward when they can appreciate the facts with broader 
and stabler judgment. 

Making due allowance for that, however, there is no 
doubt that the pupils at this school were actually and 
practically helping the family to run the farm and house- 
hold. Without exception they attended school only as 
the exigencies of this primary occupation permitted. An 
emergency at home might call them from their desks at 
any time, and quite often did. 

Consequently the school couldn’t, in any event, hurt 
them much. It couldn’t educate them away from the 
laboring, productive life which most of them presumably 
would lead. That life kept a fast grip upon them all the 
time, and probably none of them ever got the notion that 
work—especially manual work—was incompatible with 
the process of education. 


The Three R’s in the Little Red Schoolhouse 


T WAS, of course, a very democratic school. Some 

pioneer farmers were better off than others, but even then 
they lived, dressed, worked and amused themselves in 
pretty much the same way. As a matter of course, with- 
out a word about it in the textbooks or from the teacher, 
all the pupils in this school understood the simpler facts 
of the material life about them. Probably hardly any of 
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Whatever Attraction Toward English Literature 
I Acquired in School Was Due to Deadwood Dick 


BY B. 


CORY 
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them saw a man at work in the course of a year with- 
out understanding at once what the man was doing, 
and why he was doing it. 

It was a very reasonable sort of school too. You 
were to get your lessons because the teacher would 
rap you over the knuckles with a heavy wooden ruler 
if you didn’t. Any child can understand that. But 
even in its discipline there was a manly democracy. 
According to an-unwritten law, any pupil with suffi- 
cient confidence in his strength and agility might 
take an appeal—by punching the teacher in the eye! 
A fine free fight followed, with the other pupils hud- 
dled against the wall to give the combatants a fair 
field. If the teacher licked the dissatisfied pupil—as 
he generally did—the incident was closed. If, as 
sometimes happened, the pupil licked the teacher, 
the matter was taken up by the school board, which 
was quite apt to conclude that it must hire a teacher 
with a more effective punch. The old rural district 
school produced many of our greatest men, one rea- 
son being ‘that it gave pupils a convincing reason 
for studying whatever subjects it proffered—to wit, 
that they’d get a sound thrashing if they didn’t study. 

I went to the public school in a country town of about 
two thousand inhabitants. It was, of course, a graded 
school with a-separate room and teacher for each grade— 
all contained in a square red-brick shell surmounted with a 
cupola, which I have never looked at in later years without 
a painful little sinking of the heart. 

There was no other educational institution, and as far as 
I remember every child in town went to this school more or 
less. We knew one another and one another’s parents and 
relatives and what they did for a living, and generally 
whether they were sober and doing reasonably well. A few 
parents were notably richer than the average and some 
were notably poorer, but that made no difference at school. 
From the primary department to high school—I went to 
all of them—the popular, admired and envied boys were 
the strongest, the best swimmers, the best ballplayers and, 
especially, the most rebellious. A boy could gain infinitely 
more credit by ‘‘sassing”’ the teacher than by wearing a 
gold watch. 

The teachers also we knew humanly out of school. Our 
parents went to sociables and other élite entertainments 
with them. When we signally misbehaved, teacher usually 
came round to the house and talked it over with mother or 
father. Also we knew the members of the board of educa~ 
tion—bought our boots of them; had our teeth filled by 

them; played marbles on the stone flagging in front of 

their bank. 

The school was democratic enough and tangibly knit 
up with the life of the town. Moreover, we pupils, by the 
time we were out of the primary grade, understood pretty 
well the simple productive scheme round us. We knew 
what the grocery, drygoods and drug stores and the 
blacksmith, harness and tailor shops were for, and ina 
general way we understood how they were operated. 

Yet we were practically all quite detached from this 
scheme of production. I don’t remember a boy who 
regularly did anything out of school. My one enduring 
occupation was to carry two armloads of firewood a day 
from the woodshed to the box beside the kitchen stove— 
a distance of two rods. This was the bane of my young 
existence, because the woodbox always needed replen- 
ishing at the precise moment when I wanted powerfully 
to do something else—eat, for example. {Dinner would 
be ready when I got home at noon in so famished a con- 
dition that I would have eaten any wolf toabone. There 
was savory food upon the table; other members of the 
family were consuming it before my eyes with inhuman 
disregard of my feelings—but the woodbox was empty. 
Many times I died of hunger while lugging inmy armload 
of fuel.' 

From time to time in fair weather I was set other 
stunts to do—such as hoeing a patch in the garden, pick- 
ing the currants, raking the yard. I regarded these jobs 
as intolerable afflictions and seamped them in every way 
my fertile imagination suggested. At that, I was no 
lazier than boys normally are. All the boys I played with 
had stunts similar to mine, and all like myself regarded 
them as hardships which a man would endure if he must 
and avoid if he possibly could. Every now and then one 
of us sat down gingerly, having openly revolted, run 
away from the stunt and suffered the inevitable painful 
consequences. 


With Furious Strokes 
He Was Hoeing, 

Not the Ground but 
the Cabbages 


a 


Looking back at it now—and having a boy of my o 
who must be impressed with the importance of wor 
I think we were quite right. School held from nin 
twelve and from one to four—six mortal hours. A boyy 
has been shut up that long is simply bursting with 
energy. Any such humdrum, mechanical occupa’ 
piling wood or hoeing potatoes is a hardship. He yea 
run his legs off, wrestle his arms off, yell his head off, 
wants play, not work. Of course if he had been u 
daylight helping with the chores on a farm and w 
mile and a half to and from school, pent energy wi 
have troubled him so much; nor would it if he’d h 
physical work to do during school hours. . 

More than that, we couldn’t see that our-stunts y 
real work at all. Our fathers never piled firewood andk 
potatoes, except now and then when they wished a li 
pleasant recreation. We couldn’t see that our st 
any economic justification. If we didn’t pile the fi 
somebody was hired to do it, and it seemed to m 
difference whatever—except that in the one case we ¢ 
go fishing and in the other we couldn’t. 4 

I think every boy with whom I associated in mo 
a merely formal way—everybody, that is, whose shi 
would have felt free to wear home if mine got wet al 


as myself. Our fathers had been brought up on 
and, having worked when young, considered it very 
sary that we should be taught to work. Hence the 
Our fathers were trying to do for us what the schoo 
did not do—teach us that we lived in a working, pr 
world. But the stunts were almost as much d 
from the scheme of production which we saw abo 
the school itself was. Only Nigger John and a fe 
equally obscure, unenviable persons hoed for a li 


really useful, necessary labor was impressed upo 
every hand. For example, my father would hav 
scandalized at the notion of keeping me out of school e# 
for an hour in order to pick currants or rake the yar> 
nearly as much scandalized as I secretly was when rahi 
the yard compelled me to relinquish my important posi 
on third base at a critical juncture. And occasi 
when I was invited to do some real work, like s 
several cords of wood, I was paid for it. This was t 
among my chums, and I remember very well that v 
quite keen for such real work, not only because 
money for it and consequently knew it was real 
work, but because we sub-contracted among ourse 
that three or four of us worked together on the sam 
three or four of us were working together it matt 
little that some other boys were going swimming 
to the lone toiler were the diversions of the othe 
unbearable. 
I recall the heroic instance of my next-door 
Jimmie was a fat boy, offering an especially tempt: 
get for parental discipline. His father was a man 
most unswerving rectitude. Whatever he promised 
he performed to the letter. Moreover, he used a 
once held a symposium on the subject, and it 
consensus of experienced opinion that a lath v 


Rap You Over the Knuckles if You Didn’t 


a hickory switch or a strap. For these reasons—and 
‘other—Jimmie was more punctual with his stunts 
most of us. The weather was fine. Four of us had 
wed a boat and planned a fishing expedition that 
(ake all Saturday afternoon. At dinner Jimmie was 
helmed with an injunction to hoe the cabbages 
diately, before he stirred outside the yard. I suppose 
ard us shouting to one another as we prepared to set 
>robably his mind’s eye saw the winding creek with 
E gallant, borrowed punt headed upstream; then 

p, cool pool under Bear Rock, the bobbing corks, 
It was more than flesh and blood could stand. 


The Dust and Ashes of Education 


\T is my supposition. At anyrate, yielding toa sym- 
Rote pang I ran back, fishpole in hand, to hearten 
ie a bit, and found him in the cabbage patch in a fine 
tker rage. With furious strokes he was hoeing, not 
tound but the cabbages themselves —slashing the 
‘ent young plants to ribbons, while briny drops of 
3 wrath and agonizing anticipation trickled from his 
y cheeks. I stood spellbound while he devastated 
‘tire patch, then sat on the ground and dissolved in 
=e must have got an awful licking. He must also 
it an awful satisfaction. 

m primary grade to high school my only real occupa- 
to get an education. I was an excellent student, 


) grades in 
par; and 
careful re- 
‘on the only 
I can re- 
er now that 
‘ed in school 


t Were to Get Your Lessons Because the Teacher Would 


Ocean, on the west by New Hampshire and the Proy- 
ince of Quebec. Its capital is Augusta. The chief 
products are lumber, granite, fish, hay, apples, 
potatoes and livestock.” 

‘The state of Mississippi is bounded on the north 
by Tennessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, on the west by 
the Mississippi River. Its capital is Jackson. The 
chief products are sugar, rice, cotton, oysters and 
lumber.” 

By the simple feat of memorizing these words I 
was marked perfect and became a promising candi- 
date for promotion. But if, during my school years, 
I acquired any notion that I would find living in 
Maine different from living in Mississippi, I must 
have got it from some outside source. If Pennsyl- 
vania was mentioned, I said ‘‘coal and iron”; if 
Kansas was mentioned I said “wheat and corn” — 
like a well-oiled slot machine that delivers the right 
package when the proper coin is dropped. But that 
these words connoted a great difference in the eco- 
nomic structure of society in the two states never 
occurred tome. Inshort, I learned words, not things. 

Before me lies a dog-eared book of about three 
hundred and fifty pages. It contains such sapient 
statements as the following: 

““A noun that is the name of a quality, action, or 
condition of a person or thing, apart from the person 
or thing itself, isan abstract noun. An abstract noun 
that is the name of an action is a verbal noun.” 

“Pronouns are of four classes: (1) personal 
pronouns; (2) compound personal pronouns; (3) 
adjective pronouns, which are divided into (a) 
demonstrative pronouns, (b) distributive pronouns, 
(ce) reciprocal pronouns, (d) indefinite pronouns; (4) 
relative pronouns. An adjective that expresses quality or 
kind is a descriptive adjective. Some descriptive adjectives 
are (a) proper adjectives, others are (b) participial adjec- 
tives. An adjective that points out something or denotes 
number or quantity is a limiting adjective. Limiting adjec- 
tives are divided into (a) demonstrative adjectives and (b) 
numeral adjectives. Numeral adjectives are classified as 
(a) cardinals and (b) ordinals.” 

“‘ Adverbs are classified according to their meaning into 
(1) adverbs of time, (2) adverbs of place, (3) adverbs of 
manner, (4) adverbs of degree and (5) modal adverbs. 
Adverbs are classified according to their use into (1) 
simple adverbs, (2) conjunctive adverbs, which are some- 
times also called adverbial conjunctions, and (8) interroga- 
tive adverbs.” 

““Conjunctions are classified as (1) coérdinating conjunc- 
tions, which are divided into (a) copulative, (b) adversa- 
tive, (ec) alternative, (d) causal; and (2) subordinating 
conjunctions, which denote (a) time, (b) place, (c) manner 
and comparison, (d) cause or reason, (e) end or purpose, 
(f) condition, (g) concession.” 

I assure the reader these are actual examples. ‘It would 
be impossible to parody the idiocy of this dog-eared book. 
All that it contains which is of any actual use to one who 
wishes to acquire facility and accuracy in using the English 
language could be put in thirty or forty pages. The rest is 
rubbish—dust, ashes, oldiron, rags, dry bones—invented by 
the pedagogues for the purpose of keeping their jobs going. 


Only to the Lone Toiler Were the Diversions of the Other Boys Unbearable 
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No one but a pedagogue—and his unfortunate pupils dur- 
ing the short time they retain the stuff in their memories— 
knows anything about these absurd subdivisions or has the 
slightest reason for knowing. They never helped any one 
in any degree to a command of English. In fact, they have 
no actual existence outside of textbooks and schoolrooms. 

For example, the book says: “‘A noun used adverbially 
to modify a verb, an adjective or an adverb by denoting 
time, distance, weight, value, and so forth, is an adverbial 
object, and is said to be in the objective case adverbially, 
as ’ A page of examples follows. Doubtless I learned 
that and the examples by heart. I might exactly as well 
have been required to learn this: ‘‘ Nouns that begin with 
a, p, q, g or x are called tweedledee nouns; those beginning 
with d, k, t ors are called tweedledum nouns.” 


Problems That Puzzle Bobby 


MUST have spent many laborious hours over the dog- 

eared book or one substantially like it. There are end- 
less and practically meaningless rules and exceptions to be 
learned. But I had other books. About the time I reached 
the grammar-school grade I overcame that aversion to the 
printed word which a child naturally acquires when for six 
or seven years literature has been associated in his mind 
with nothing but the dullest drudgery. I discovered that 
entertainment might be had by reading, and I eagerly 
awaited each ten-cent addition to the adventures of Jack 
Harkaway and Deadwood Dick. There was an informal 
circulating library for this fiction in the school. A new 
dime novel, in fact, was as current as marbles or jackknives. 
One could swap it for something desirable with the first boy 
he met. Weread them surreptitiously even in the school- 
room. Geography was a popular study with us, because 
the textbook on that subject was larger than our other 
books and almost anything could be concealed behind its 
perpendicular pages. Whatever attraction toward English 
literature I acquired in school was due to Deadwood Dick. 

I was a very good student up to about the last year in 
the grammar school. Then dissatisfaction grew upon me. 
Going to school didn’t seem to be doing anything in 
particular. After a year in the high school I went to 
work—and began, for the first time, to learn something. 

“Father!’”’ wails an afflicted voice from the dining room. 
“How many cubic feet are there in a perch?” 

“Why, of course,’’ I reply in surprise, “‘it would depend 
upon the size of the perch. I never saw a perch that 
contained any cubic feet; but there might % 

“Aw, no!” the afflicted voice interrupts. 
perch, you know—a perch of stone or brick.” 

I realize with shame that so far as I can remember I 
never heard of a perch of brick or stone, but attempt to 
conceal my disgrace. ‘Oh! A perch! Of course, a perch 
of stone! Why—I don’t believe I know now how many 
cubic feet there are.” 

“Gee!” the voice wails accusingly. 
’rithmetic then?” 

“But don’t you know?” I inquire with a touch of 
severity. 

“No, I don’t know!” the voice complains. “I ’spose 
we had it two, three months ago; but I’ve forgot.” 

By an inspiration I think of the dictionary. We discover 
that a perch contains twenty-four and three-fourths cubic 
feet. Bobby, his 
hair rumpled and 
his brows drawn 
together in a for- 
bidding scowl, 
resumes his ‘‘’rith- 
mretie.  Tta0s 
rather warm in our 
flat this June even- 
ing. The electric 
light makes it still 
warmer in the 
dining room. 

My son is going 
to the public 
school in a large 
city. I know 
where the school- 
house is but have 
never been in- 
side it. Like 
nine-tenths of 
the parents whose 
children go there, 
I know that the 
first three-story 
red-brick building 
on a certain street 
is the school; the 
next similar build- 
ing, two blocks 
beyond, is an old 
ladies’ home; and 

(Continued on 
Page 38) 
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alarm clock by the side of the bed YW 
of Nicholas Trent performed its oy 

devilish function raucously and insist- 

ently, as it had for the past ten years. And as 

usual it received little thanks for this faithful 

service. Nicholas awoke with a scowl and 

smothered its metallic clamor beneath the pillow; 

but he couldn’t smother the other stale evidences 

of a new day which forced themselves upon his 

drowsy senses—the sound of running water across 

the hall, which told him that he had already been 

beaten to the common tub of the boarding house; 

the heavy odor of fried potatoes which summa- 

rized the breakfast being prepared for himself and 

his fellows; the tinny rumble of milk-wagons 

on the street; the dozen familiar early-morning 

voices which recurred as automatically as the 

alarm of the clock itself. 

He frowned at his featureless room in a vain 

endeavor to shut it out from his consciousness a 
moment longer. The effort resulted only in 
emphasizing each commonplace detail. He 
found himself counting the knobs on the cheap 
pine bureau. He caught sight of his soiled collar 
with the frayed tie still clinging to it like some 
hopeless thing. The footboard of the bed, brown 
with nine yellow stripes, fretted his eyes. He 
turned away from this to be met by two vapid 
wooden chairs. A bitter odor of overboiled 
coffee added itself to the other greasy smudge. 
He sprang out of bed and snapped up the curtains. 
The monotonous row of houses on the opposite 
side of the street was bathed in sunshine, but the 
sun didn’t do much to brighten them. It merely 
illumined them. It merely brought out every 
sordid detail of them. 

Nicholas opened his door in order to have an 
unobstructed course for his dash to the tub. He 
saw Miss Weston’s door open a crack and swung 
his own open still wider, with the result—as he 
expected—that Miss Weston immediately closed 
hers with an uncomplimentary bang. He gen- 
erally won this daily matutinal race and felt a 
trifle piqued that this morning Hardleigh had 
carried off the honors. With toothbrush and 
shaving things in his lap, Nicholas took his post 
near the doorsill and waited. The long, narrow hall, 
covered with a second-hand carpet, proceeded to insult 
him. That was the way with all his surroundings—they 
pointed a scornful finger at him; they twitted him with 
failure. 

He was only thirty; but a man can get very old at thirty 
after ten years of ungratified aspirations. He came to 
New York big with hope, after having worked his way 
through college; and now this chance for existence was all 
he had to show for it. He had begun at the bottom, 
accepting without complaint the first humble opportunity 
offered him—a position in the office of Shipleigh, Martin 
& Fordyce, commission merchants; had fulfilled his petty 
duties year after year without complaint—and yet here he 
was, still at the bottom! He was proud as the devil and 
this result was getting on his nerves. Already there were 
traces of gray about his temples, and his lean face was 
beginning to show furrows. This gave him rather a dis- 
tinguished appearance, for which he showed no gratitude. 
Lately he had acquired a chronic frown, but this really 
looked out of place. His skin was fresh, his dark eyes clear, 
and he had a gentle mouth. He was of medium height and 
had the body of an athlete in good condition. After all, 
his age was mostly within. 

As Hardleigh came out, Nicholas bolted for the bath- 
room. After a cold plunge he shaved himself with extreme 
care. He emerged, his skin aglow, and dressed himself 
with critical attention to details. He whisked his shiny 
serge suit clean of dust and took time to polish his shoes 
carefully, though the loudly ticking alarm clock urged 
him to make haste. The rattle of china from below 
also warned him that the attack upon the meager rations 
furnished by Mrs. Halliday was on and that his chances 
were diminishing with every passing second. He trimmed 
the fringe from his tie, adjusted it nicely and then descended 
the stairs to the stuffy dining room. He nodded to the 
voracious group about the table and took his place by the 
side of Hardleigh. The latter was in a new speckled waist- 
coat and was groomed like a barber. He grinned in 
appreciation of his early victory. 

“Put one over on you this morning, old man!” he 
observed. 

““You’re welcome,” growled Nicholas. 

He didn’t like the man. His cheap pretentiousness 
irritated Nicholas. Asamatter of fact, Hardleigh had put 
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over several on him; he had confiscated his small plaque 
of butter and used most of the thin, chalky fluid that 
passed for cream. 
“Cereal this morning, Mr. Trent?” inquired Mrs. 
Halliday, with a spoon poised above the oatmeal dish. 
Nicholas glanced round the table to see if there was 


anything he could possibly substitute. He detested the 
watery gruel; but it was, so far as taste went, at least 
negative. With a shudder at the fried potatoes and 
Hamburg steak, he nodded. 

At the lower end of the table Pop Watterson, pudgy and 
bleary, was reading aloud to Mrs. Enderby and Miss 
Kent from a one-cent morning paper the details of the 
latest murder. Nicholas tried not to hear; but the head 
of the table soon caught up the subject and the ghastly 
conversation became general. Then Miss Weston entered 
with a scowl for both Hardleigh and Nicholas. 

“Morning, little sunlight!’’ chirped Hardleigh, nudging 
Nicholas in the ribs to force him into active participation 
in the pleasantry. 

“T beg your pardon?” Miss Weston returned icily. 

“Tt’s a large morning,”’ observed Hardleigh with a wink 
that struggled the length of the table. 

Nicholas rose; and, drawing back Miss Weston’s chair, 
he seated her. She accepted this attention from him 
reluctantly. 

“Going down,”’ muttered Hardleigh. 

To tell the truth, Nicholas was feeling a bit ashamed of 
his action this morning. Tart as she was, Miss Weston 
was to him the most agreeable member of the household. 
He knew she was having a hard time trying both to earn 
her living and to study art, and ordinarily did his best to 
be decent to her, even though it was at the cost of much 
petty compromising gossip. He passed her a cold biscuit, 
what was left of the cream, and rose from the table. 

In the hall he jammed down on his head the slouch hat 
which hadn’t been new since his freshman year and 
started for the office. Making his way through the side 
streets, he walked rapidly until he reached Fifth Avenue. 
He loved this street in the morning, for then he had it 
almost to himself. At this hour there was no danger of 
meeting any of the old college crowd who at night took 
this way to their clubs. He himself at night skulked up 
Broadway. There were a dozen or more of his classmates 
in town who had done exceedingly well in the last ten 
years; and, though when occasionally he met them they 
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were decent enough with their jn’ 
tions, they always made him feel 
a tramp. Brisk with success he 
that they were patronizing him. 

To say that Nicholas was oversensitive a 
his personal appearance is only tostate an oby 
truth without, as so often is the case, alt 
the essential fact in any way. It wasn’t so 1 
the clothes themselves—though he liked t 
too, for their own sake—as it was what 
clothes stood for. To him they were the re 
of a caste; they were the external eyi 
which distinguished those who had made 
from the failures. In his own case he f 
though the threadbare serge suit th 
wore proclaimed, as by a placard, the ac 


and the caliber of his friends. 
was a confession of weakness. =. 
At one minute of eight Nicholas steppe 
the office of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordye 
had done for ten years. As he had done 
years, he hung his hat up on the same 
sat down on the same stool. Miss Smit 
stenographer, soon followed; and as she Dp 
she threw a saucy smile at him. He prete 
not to see it. She looked so trim and pert 
she made him more than ever conscious ¢ 
own shabbiness. She tossed him a violet 
the nosegay she wore. 
“Look at that and cheer up, Mr. Tr 
called back over her shoulder. 
Trent had just time to hide the flowe’ 
hind his inkstand when Mr. Shipleigh ¢ nt) 
Nicholas looked up timidly and returne 
latter’s nod. Then he watched the ja 
partner as he strode on briskly into his pr 
office. 
Shipleigh stood as something of an id 
Nicholas and, like most ideals, was a eon: 
source of rebuke. Shipleigh was a self- 
and consequently more arrogant in both di 
manner than the other partners. Hed disp) 
his success more openly than either Martin} 
had inherited the business from his fatl} 
who founded the house—or Fordyce, wi 
made his money in truck-gardening and bo 
position. When Nicholas first came Shipleigh 
only chief clerk. A year later he had been taken 
firm. It was this which had encouraged Nichola 
on. He had watched since then his predecessor’s 
with as much interest as though it were synony 
with his own. He had seen him advance from a r\ 
made serge suit to a tailor-made serge suit; from 
a pepper-and-salt; from that to a dark cutaway; 
that to a brown cutaway; from that finally : 
cloth and silk hat. He had watched Shipleigh grow 
on good food and graduate from a hansom to a tax 
a taxi to a touring car of his own, and then toa a 
Nicholas again picked up the violet. His face bri 
at the grace and color and perfume of the flower 
a tiny emblem of all he craved. For a flash it ill 
brain like a match struck in the dark. He forgot 
forgot the office, forgot his whole workaday cont 
“Trent!” 
Nicholas glanced up to find Shipleigh by his side. 
“Yes, sir.’ 
“We aren’t paying you to write poetry, Trent.” 
The latter’s cheeks flushed scarlet. In a momet 
sudden rebellion he ached to strike down this _ 
“No, sir. I wasn’t,” he answered. A 
“You will if you aren’t careful,” returned Shi? 
withasneer. “Are your invoices ready? 4 } 
“‘T’ll have them in a minute, sir,’’ answered Nichos 
He applied himself to this task and then to the » 
others which followed. It was monotonous work: 
adding and checking of figures which to him meantn 
at all. To Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce these nu n 
were significant. They stood for dollars, and the dt 
stood for what each chose to make them stand in hil 
To Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce these figures were 
to Nicholas they were as inanimate as so many ( ” 
inscriptions on an Egyptian monument. Yet he | 
over them until noon. 
At ten minutes of twelve Shipleigh came out and s 
into his limousine to be driven to his club. 4 
Nicholas picked up the violet again. It was fé 
limp; but he took it with him when, avoiding th 
clerks, he made his escape to the dairy lunch fo 
egg sandwich. 
At three o’clock that afternoon Miss Smithso 
him a letter. Nicholas picked it up carelessly 2 
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e firm name of lawyers on the outside. It meant 
ning to him. He tore it open indifferently and read to 
effect: 
oLAS TRENT, Esquire, 

a. of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce, 
] Fulton Market, New York. 

ur Sir: We beg to advise you that your late uncle, Horatio Trent, 
ire, of this city, made a will through our office designating you his 
ee and executor, without bonds, of all the various properties of 

he died possessed. We should be glad to serve you in this matter. 
iting your further advice, we beg to remain, 

a Respectfully yours, 
HAMDEN & WINTHROP, agg yer 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
June 14, 1911. 


‘icholas read the letter four times. It didn’t mean very 
th to him at first. This uncle had gone out West when 
bolas was a small boy, and nothing had been heard of 
ince. Nicholas hadn’t thought of him half a dozen 
in the last twenty years. He read the letter again. 
hipleigh, who had been watching him for the last five 
‘utes, stepped to his side. 

Are you trying to learn that by heart?’’ he inquired. 

t braced up. 

If you don’t mind, Mr. Shipleigh, ” he said, “I’d like 
jegin my vacation next Monday.” 

You might as well,’ nodded Shipleigh. 
t come back with a little more ginger.” 
fre left Sunday morning for Seattle and the 


“See if you 


ng Saturday walked into the office of Hamden & 
op. He established his identity through an endow- 
tp olicy he had been keeping alive for ten years 
“which he took with him. Mr. Hamden greeted him 
sively and proceeded to business at once. 
/ suppose you know Mr. Trent’s estate was consider- 
,” said Hamden as soon as the preliminaries were 
d of. 

‘don’t know anything about it,’ answered Nicholas. 
javen *t either seen or heard from my uncle since I was 
boy.” 
deed ! However, I don’t know that I should be 
rised. He was a peculiar man in a good many ways. 
"half a dozen men in this city realized the extent of his 
iness.”’ 

What was his business?” inquired Nicholas. 
‘Timber. He bought and sold large tracts of forest 


You have found time to go through his papers?” 

That was an easy matter. He managed his affairs 

self and kept everything in good order.” 

Then perhaps you can place roughly some value’on the 
fe? ”? 


The property is all well invested. I estimate it to be 
th today very close to a million dollars.” 

\ million!” gasped Nicholas. 
I Behaps a little more,’’ answered Hamden; “but 
ould say a million could be realized on it at once.” 
icholas repeated that figure to himself again and again. 
ote it down in his mind and stared at it—one and six 
ers! He couldn’t get hold of it even then. He couldn’t 
it out of the realm of mere figures. 
s as though he were writing it 
Sor Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce. 
fou’re sure he left this to me?” 
famered Nicholas. 
amden smiled at the Young man 
drew from the collection of papers 
re him the original will and handed 

Stripped of legal language, it 
the fact that it was the wish of 
stator that Nicholas Trent, his 
aew, should be his sole heir. 
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THE morning of June twenty- 
‘seventh the alarm clock by the 
i of the bed of Nicholas Trent 
e at six-thirty to a second and 
ormed its devilish function rau- 
y and insistently, as it had for 
st ten years. Nicholas started 
is elbow with a scowl; and then, 
jing, he sank back upon his pillow 
sten to the metallic clamor with 
nuch satisfaction as though it 
3the music of birds. He felt grate- 
hat it was rousing him to a new 
He stretched his arms over his 
lin lazy content and only smiled 
ardleigh bolted from his room 
closed the bathroom door with a 
2 which announced his victory to 
hole floor. He was glad of every 
from the kitchen below, of 
noise on the street outside, of 
old, familiar sound which pro- 
sd the morning. He was back 
again; and it was just these 
, intimate details that made 
omhome. Hehad missed them 
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during the last two weeks—sincerely missed them. He 
had missed his old pine bureau; the footboard with its 
nine yellow stripes; the matter-of-fact wooden chairs. 
These things had made the setting for all his moods during 
the last ten years, and so had come naturally enough to be 
an essential feature of that past. He could review them 
now with the tolerant amusement with which in later years 
a man meets his former schoolmaster, who once flogged 
into him vows of dire vengeance. And yet this past, which 
Nicholas now regarded with such good-natured com- 
plaisance, was in reality but a few minutes dead. He had 
reached his room late the night before, too tired, after his 
long train-ride across the continent, to think. It was only 
with returning consciousness that the shift had come. 

He sprang from bed and snapped up the curtains. The 
sun, in a clear sky, was blazoning a perfect summer day. 
Its catholic rays blessed everything upon which they fell. 
Nicholas took a long breath and, gathering his things 
together, waited by his door until Hardleigh came out and 
then even waited for Miss Weston. He was in no hurry. 
He could reach his office in time without difficulty and was 
content to wait here with his thoughts. A man who has 
just inherited a million dollars has plenty to think about. 

Nicholas hadn’t yet made up his mind what he was going 
to do. There was no hurry about that either. A week, 
a month, a year hence would be time enough. Meanwhile 
it seemed to him that he could better collect his thoughts 
if he pursued the old routine of his life. 

That morning, when Shipleigh came into the office, 
Nicholas, instead of glancing up covertly and nodding, 
rose and stood before his employer as man toman. There 
was nothing impudent in his attitude. He was in no 
revengeful mood. At the same time, however, he was 
more acutely and happily conscious of his million than at 
any time since it had come to him. He could probably buy 
and sell this man. Therefore he could afford to smile to 
himself when Shipleigh, as though sensing some change in 
his employee, fell back more rigidly upon his dignity. 

“Things have fallen pretty well behind since you left,” 
said Shipleigh. 

“T’'ll clear them up at once,’’ answered Trent. 

“Hope you will,’ nodded Shipleigh with his most 
patronizing air. 

This time, however, it was lost on Nicholas, who turned 
to his work with a relish. He had plenty to do, for the 
routine details really were in confusion as Shipleigh had 
said. He went at his task as though dealing with his own 
private papers. Noon came in a minute. 

He watched Shipleigh step into his limousine; and he 
smiled as he realized that, if he chose, he could now have 
his own car meet him at the door. This had always seemed 
to him the height of luxury. He had long ago determined 
that, as soon as his salary warranted the extravagance, he 
would purchase an automobile; but as he stepped out upon 
the street an odd thought occurred to him: Wasn’t it 
carrying luxury one step farther to be able to afford a car 
and still walk? The city was full of people who could 
afford a car, but among those there were only a few who 
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could afford not to afford one. The fancy pleased him, at 
any rate, and gave fresh lightness to his feet. This same 
theory was applicable to the matter of where he should 
dine. There was nothing exclusive about the best hotels. 
Their doors swung open to any man who had a few dollars 
in his pocket; but to have a million dollars and to spurn 
their garish splendor—that was to occupy a unique 
position. That fancy pleased him so well that when he 
took his usual corner at the dairy lunch he felt like a king 
onathrone. He had gained a perspective. The men who 
flocked in here were brothers, and he understood their 
burdens—now that he had none of his own to worry about. 
What was more to the point, he realized that he had 
always exaggerated his hard luck. After all, he had not 
been so badly off. He had had about everything he now 
seemed to want. 

The afternoon sped as rapidly as the morning. By five 
o’clock he had put his work into such good shape as to win 
a nod of approval from Shipleigh. 

“Keep it up!’’ was the latter’s parting word of advice. 

Nicholas relished the praise. He left the office with the 
consciousness of having put in the best day since he had 
been employed there. He hurried to Fifth Avenue and 
took his place in the royal procession, with his shoulders 
well back. He recognized by sight many of the notables, 
the bankers, lawyers, politicians, the presidents of big 
companies. He passed them unawed, unabashed and 
unashamed. He passed them as a freeman—unbeholden 
to them and unafraid. He envied them nothing that they 
possessed; neither their carriages nor their limousines— 
neither their silk hats nor their gold-headed canes—neither 
their tailors nor their fine houses; in fact, he even looked 
with some condescension upon those who rode. It was 
a pity they did not realize the joy of feeling stout legs 
beneath them! On all sides the store windows called to 
him, but he did not hear. 

He smiled back at the tinted silks with which the 
western sky was draped. He could if he would! He could 
if he would! 

rr 

ae dining room at Mrs. Halliday’s was separated from 

the hall by folding doors, which in the morning were 
kept as tightly closed as any prison gate until the minute 
hand on the cook’s clock reached the precise point marking 
seven. Asarule, Mrs. Halliday’s guests assembled before 
this barrier some five minutes ahead of time, with Hard- 
leigh nearest the door. Then a comparison of watches 
followed, accompanied by much impatient criticism. On 
this particular morning Hardleigh was unusually caustic 
in his remarks. 

“Reckon the cook forgot to wind up that clock of hers 
last night. What do you make it, Pop?” 

Watterson glanced at his old silver timepiece. 

“It’s now seventeen seconds past seven,’’ he replied 
authoritatively. 

“Nineteen by the right time,”’ Hardleigh corrected him. 
“Say rather by your time,” suggested Pop. 
“‘T say by the right time! Mine is Washington time!” 
“‘And mine is New York time!” 
returned Pop. “‘I guess New York 
time is good enough for any one.” 

“T caught sight of the dusky cook 
yesterday,” said Miss Kent sweetly 
in an attempt to mollify the two 
gentlemen. ‘‘In my opinion she uses 
New Orleans time.” 

“Well, I’m going to put up a kick!” 
snorted Hardleigh. ‘“‘I call this an 
outrageous imposition.” 

Happily at this point the doors 
were opened and Hardleigh led the 
way in. He gave one glance at the 
table and then motioned the others 
back with a wave of his hand. 

‘“‘Hush!’? He spoke mysteriously. 

With exaggerated caution he tip- 
toed to the table and studied the 
nearest grapefruit. There was a por- 
tion at each plate. He touched it 
lightly with the tip of his finger and 
then called back: 

“Come on. It’s real!” 

He hurried to his chair and pounced 
upon his own portion as though fear- 
ing that even now it might vanish. 
At the head of the table Mrs. 
Halliday beamed benignly—almost 
beatifically—upon her guests. When 
Nicholas came in she nodded toward 
him with superb dignity. 

“T don’t believe in asking any 
questions, Mrs. Halliday,” observed 
Hardleigh as he smacked his lips over 
the luxury; “but I feel that I must 
say this is a very pleasant surprise.” 

“I’m glad to see you appreciate it,” 
returned Mrs. Halliday. 

“We certainly do.” 
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With impressive deliberateness he raised his knuckles 
to the side of the table and knocked on wood. 

When Miss Weston came in she, too, was plainly pleased. 
Nicholas saw that she ate the fruit with relish. By this 
time Hardleigh had received another surprise. When he 
came to pour his milk upon his oatmeal he paused halfway 
in the process and again looked at Mrs. Halliday. That 
good woman smiled back sweetly at him. 

“You may have all you like, Mr. Hardleigh,’’ she 
informed him. “‘I will have the pitcher replenished when 
it’s empty.” 

“Do my eyes deceive me, or is this real cream?” he 
demanded. 

“Tt’s real!”” declared Pop from the foot of the table. 

It had become a custom at Mrs. Halliday’s, based upon 
a law of self-protection, for every one at the table to follow 
the pace set by Hardleigh; because the latter had acquired 
a habit of infringing upon his neighbors’ territory as soon 
as his own was exhausted. 

“Delicious!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Enderby and Miss Kent 
in chorus. 

Nicholas rescued the pitcher from Hardleigh, who was 
evidently making ready to have a second helping of 
oatmeal, and passed it to Miss Weston. ‘‘I’m afraid Mrs. 
Halliday is overgenerous,’”’ he commented. 

“‘Now look here,” protested Hardleigh, “don’t you go 
for to discourage her! May I trouble you again, Mrs. 
Halliday?”’ 

Without so much as a frown she helped him bountifully 
to a second portion. 

“‘T’m very glad to see you have so good an appetite,”’ she 
remarked. 

Nicholas observed that, for the first time in weeks, Miss 
Weston ate all her oatmeal. It did him so much good to 
watch her that he forgot to eat his own. 

Mrs. Halliday noticed this. 

“T hope you aren’t going to lose your appetite, Mr. 
Trent?” she said solicitously. 

“Oh, no!’’ Nicholas replied hastily. 

“Tt’s the shock!” suggested Hardleigh. ‘Honest, 
I myself don’t feel as though I could eat any more. What’s 
to follow?” 

Now ordinarily the breakfast was all put on the table 
at once; but this morning the piéce de résistance, usually 
consisting of sausage, Hamburg steak or ham, was missing. 
The end of the table glanced anxiously toward the kitchen 
door. A discomforting suspicion gained ground that per- 
haps this preliminary extravagance was to be purchased at 
the price of later economy. 

This fear was soon dissipated by the entrance of Mary, 
bearing on a platter before her a smoking hot slice of real 
steak some two inches thick. 

“Hold me up!” shouted Hardleigh to Nicholas as he 
pretended to slump under the table. ‘‘Help, or I fall!’ 

“Don’t be a chump!” protested Nicholas. 
““Any one would think you’d never seen any food 
before.” 

“Well, you’re taking it remarkably coolly,” 
returned Hardleigh; ‘‘but I suppose lunching at 
the Waldorf every day makes you used to this 
bill-of-fare.” 

Miss Weston looked up with a smile at Mrs. 
Halliday. 

“The steak is delicious,” she said; ‘‘but really 
I don’t see how you can afford such a luxury for 
breakfast.” 

Nicholas hitched about uneasily in his chair; 
but Mrs. Halliday offered no explanation, and 
every one was too much interested in making 
the most of the unusual repast to question her 
further. 

It had become a habit now for Nicholas to 
accompany Miss Weston to her car—that is to 
say, a habit on his part. She, on the other hand, 
instead of becoming accustomed to it, found it 
with each succeeding morning more and more of 
an adventure. Where at first she had accepted 
the attention coolly, she now found herself look- 
ing forward to these few minutes with consider- 
able nervous excitement. The color invariably 
sprang to her cheeks as he opened the door for 
her, and she found her breath coming faster as 
she walked by his side. 

“What do you suppose has come over Mrs. 
Halliday?” she questioned him as they came 
down the steps together. 

“Perhaps she has been left a legacy,” he 
suggested. 

“I don’t believe she’d want to spend it on us if 
that were true—would she?” 

““Maybe,” he replied. ‘‘Seems to me the only 
way you can get fun out of your money is by 
spending it on some one else.” 

“There’s altruism for you!” she laughed. 
“Do you really believe it, Mr. Trent?” 

“T certainly do,” he answered heartily. “‘A man 
doesn’t need very ee for himself; so what else 
can he do?” 


“Then you’re the sort of a man who ought to have 
a fortune,” she returned. 

He looked uncomfortable. 

“T shouldn’t have any one to spend it on though,” 
he said. 

There the conversation stopped; but that morning he 
rode part way to the office with her. 

If the breakfast had been a surprise to her guests Mrs. 
Halliday fairly astounded them with her dinner. Begin- 
ning with oysters on the half shell, it went down through 
a menu that would have done credit to a hotel. Hardleigh 
scarcely spoke a word as one surprise succeeded another, 
until at the end he couldn’t speak a word! He was gorged 
as tight as any boa constrictor at the zoo. The food seemed 
to have its effect upon the general tone of what little 
conversation was indulged in. Nota single argument was 
started by Pop Watterson, while Mrs. Enderby’s only 
reference to the news of the day was to the flattering review 
of a new musical comedy which had opened the night 
before. It had its effect, too, upon every one’s table 
manners. 

Hardleigh came into Trent’s room that night before 
retiring early. 

“‘Say,”’ he puffed, “‘do you suppose there’s any comeback 
to this?” 

“‘Haven’t heard of any,” answered Nicholas. 

“But she can’t keep up this pace—can she?” 

“We'll have to wait and see.” 

“Well, it’s too many for me. Feel’s though I’d inherited 
a million.” 

“e So? ” 

‘Sold forty dollars’ worth of goods yesterday, and I’ll 
bet I can sell a hundred tomorrow!” 

“Hope you do!” 

“Hope your hope makes good. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

So far as Mrs. Halliday was concerned, this was as much 
a golden dream to her as to any of her boarders. She knew 
this much and only this much—that when her lease ran out 
and she went to renew it she was referred by the agent to 
a lawyer of whom she had never heard before. This man 
informed her that the house had been recently purchased 
by his client, name not mentioned, who, however, desired 
to retain her services as housekeeper on a salary that quite 
took away her breath. 

The arrangement was conditional upon her agreement 
not to reveal the fact that any change had taken place and 
to carry out strictly all orders she might receive for the 
management of the house. All bills would be settled weekly 
by the lawyer. 

Now if any one ever heard anything like that before 
Mrs. Halliday would like to know! She herself could 
make neither head nor tail of it. At the end of the first 
week she felt as though she had suddenly fallen heir to 


““There’s No Fun in Your Having a New Hat Now!” 


unlimited wealth. To all intents and purposes she had- 
far, at least, as to realize her fondest ambition, w 
to conduct a select boarding house. " 
Nicholas, meantime, had set himself to learn the C01 
mission business, root and branch; and he went about it 
a spirit that brought him to the attention of Shiple 
good deal that winter. ; 
The latter relieved him little by little of the r 
office duties and used him on more important matte 
Shipleigh admitted frankly that he had been mistaker 
his judgment of Nicholas. 
“‘He’s been different ever since he came back from 
vacation,” he informed Fordyce one day as the ie 
discussing the man. ‘“‘It’s the first time I ever 
vacation to do any one any good.” 
“eh suppose about the time he gets useful he’ll we at 
leave,’’ commented Fordyce. 
“‘Tf he keeps on this way we can’t afford to let him le: avi 
replied Shipleigh. 
It was not only in the matter of energy and hard wo 
that Nicholas was making himself valuable, but he rey 
himself to be a man of sound judgment and of conside 
business acumen. He developed a breadth of visi 
was very much needed. Instead of standing in the e 
of the office and looking out, he seemed to stand 
and look in. He grasped not only the established bus 
of Shipleigh, Martin & Fordyce, but he understo 
connection with the whole market problem. Hesaw 
the firm had fallen into a rut and where it was capal 
development. He stood on his own two feet and tho 
things out for himself. Best of all, he wasn’t afr aid 
express his convictions. 
At first Shipleigh rather looked with suspicion upon! 
attitude of his employee; but the latter was alwa 
to back up his opinions with sound argument and 
lent judgment, and Shipleigh did not have the egotism 
a fool. . 2 
Even when the business of the day was conclud 
Nicholas found at Mrs. Halliday’s matters of no less im} 
tance, though of a wholly different nature, to occup 
attention. They were summarized in the tho 
dark eyes of Miss Weston. The latter had pic 
wonderfully in the last few months, both in app 
and spirit. She had grown as plump as a partrid, 
her cheeks had taken on color. Nicholas could h 
through the partition singing in the morning as she d 
He never told her, but this always set him, in his A 
singing softly to himself—and sometimes it even stai 
Hardleigh. Incidentally the latter was also waxing 
prosperous. He confided to Nicholas that the b 
promised him something big in the spring. It was 
before Christmas that Miss Weston appeared bef 
Nicholas one morning at breakfast-time with an of 
letter in her hand. Her eyes were big in wonder and ] 
breath came short. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Trent,” § 
panted—“‘read this!” 
He took the paper from her trembling fi fing 
and read as follows: 
SEATTLE, WaAsnINen ON, 


J 
Miss EstHER WESTON, December 15, 19) 


43 East —— Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Madam: We inclose herewith a check for fi e | 

sand dollars, made payable to your order, and are i 

by the donor to say it is his desire that you should wu 

toward the completion of your art education. 
Very respectfully yours, 


HampEn & WrntHRopP, Attorneys-at-L ) 


Nicholas extended his hand. 
“Bully!” he exclaimed. 
“Do—do you suppose it’s really true?” 
“True? Of course it’s true! Don’ S 
deserve it?” 
“T—]J don’t know. I—I think I’ll have LO 
upstairs and—and cry a little.’ 
“Don’t do that!” he protested. q 
She smiled at him through eyes that Y 
already moist, and then, turning on her he 
hurried to her room. This most paradoxical | 
ceeding left Nicholas decidedly worried until il : 
came down a few minutes later with her eye 
trifle red, but with her face beaming. 
Anyhow, she resigned her position and ente) 
the art school for the second half year. 


Iv 


PRING came to Mrs. Halliday’s as to the 
of the world. Trent walked now in a 
that had magic in it, and the heart within 
sang. He was able sometimes to persuad 
Weston to walk down the avenue with 
her way to the art school. 
Miss Weston was not altogether comfo 
She felt somewhat conscience-striken at b 
happy when she noted how thin and | 
Nicholas was. He looked as though h 
working too hard—as though he wer 
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HILE The Hawk 
was catching up 
on his beauty sleep 
mighty forces were 
ely, albeit uncon- 
sly, at work, lighten- 
he clouds that had 
ed the happiness of 
sGaunt. They were 
olice and the press. 
okaw Hamilton 
ed only one glimpse 
e afternoon news- 
s to convince him 
he had set in motion 
alanche of notoriety 
t the ears of his 
hter. He himself 
mind an avalanche 
yvo—he was used to 
but he was an- 
on her account. It 
have been, too, that 
e considerations 
g out of his new- 
ish to control the 
nt millions influenced 


hy did you withdraw 
demanded the ubiquitous newspaper reporter. 
‘The jewels have been found,” was the reply. 
Vhere?”’ 


teally, it is of no consequence ——”’ and so forth. 
Vhen?” 
he public naturally has no interest ——”’ andso forth. 
Vho had ’em?” 

No good end will be served ”” and so forth. 


et’s see ’em.” 
eally, I must decline ” and so forth. 
yen newspaper reporters don’t believe all they hear. 
ne beginning they had been asked to swallow a yarn 
e effect that S. Keats Gaunt, son of a millionaire, a 
ifamous poet rich in his own right, had led Helen 
uilton, sole heiress of another millionaire, to think he 
going to elope with her, all this with the one purpose of 
ling her jewels worth a paltry fifty thousand dollars. 
lulity balked at that. Now came Brokaw Hamilton’s 
statement that the jewels had been found; and 
led therewith was a refusal to say when or where, also 
usal to produce them. 
. Hamilton was surprised, amazed! Why, gentlemen, 
the press believe his statement? Yes, the press 
! Pooh! Pooh! sneered the press. This last yarn 
yorse than the first. Sothe avalanche thundered on. 
dssibly the crux of the thing lay in that jeweled garter! 
astigation along this line brought the newspaper men 
against a stone wall of reticence. Whose garter was 
No one would say. From whom had it been stolen? 
leanswer. When? Ditto. Where? Likewise. How? 
_ Why had Skeets Gaunt been arrested for the 
tb? Detective Meredith, now in charge of the case, 
ed as wise as a dog who has just hidden a bone and 
nothing. His assistants were equally voluble. 
t just about this point the press discovered an English- 
ing person who seemed to be loitering round in the 
ground of the mystery. Some one discovered that his 
ie was Dexter. Who was he? How did he figure in it, 
‘all? Did he know anything about anything? Really, 
thaps, he didn’t have a blessed word to say, you know! 
ly inquisitive lot they were, to be sure! So these 
American reporters! His word! He’d have to drop 
ie to The Times about it—eh, what? 
here remained to the press one lonely crumb of conso- 
m. When Skeets Gaunt came to be arraigned in police 
t for a preliminary hearing the charges against him 
id have to be made specific. All this secrecy and 
oddle would have to make way for cold facts. 
fing this, the newspaper men possessed their souls 
Mparative patience. But Skeets Gaunt was not 
ned in police court. The charge of the theft of the 
was mysteriously withdrawn! The incident was 
By the time the reporters discovered this Skeets 
een released and had gone his way. 
h was the situation at three o’clock on the day fol- 
the poet’s arrest. John Gaunt, in his office, was 
bing all these details from a very extra special extra 
tht extra edition of an extra afternoon newspaper, 
the door opened and Skeets himself strode in, his 
eye rolling in fine frenzy—and it wasn’t the frenzy 
lus either! His father swung round in his chair. 


Perched Like a Crow on a Limb, 
Old Cap'n Barry Cacklied Dryly 


By Jaeques 


IeikeL Urs TRA Tie D BY F. R. 
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“T’vye just had a conversation over the telephone 
with Brokaw Hamilton,’ John Gaunt began without 
preliminary. 

“‘T don’t care,” Skeets raged. ‘‘That isn’t what I want 
to talk about. ‘You left me in that cell all last night and 
today, and ——” 

“Now, Sammy, keep your shirt on. J —— 

“Not Sammy, please, father.’ 

“Samuel, then.”’ It was a concession. The poet was 
made to feel that it was. ‘‘Now don’t disarrange your 
linen while I talk to you a minute. I’ve just had a 
conversation a 

“You could have put up a cash bond and 

“T’ve just had a conversation over the telephone with 
Brokaw Hamilton,’ John Gaunt repeated doggedly. 
“He called me a coal-heaver. A coal-heaver! Do you 
understand that?” 

“You could have put up a cash 

“He said he had objected to his daughter’s marriage to 
you just as he would have objected to her marriage to the 
son of any other coal-heaver, meaning me.” 

“You could have put up < 

“Now, Sammy ey 

“Not Sammy, please, father!” 

“T beg your. pardon—Samuel.. He called you the son 
of a coal-heaver!”’ 

“You could have put up 

“In other words, you’re not good enough for that red- 
headed, turned-up-nosed daughter of his. You! Do you 
get that? Gaunt blood isn’t good enough!”’ 

“You could have put up ” The phrase came 
monotonously, truculently, like the breaking of angry 
waves against rocks. 

“Now it’s up to us—me and you—it’s a debt we owe 
ourselves to pay him for his insolence. Not good enough! 
Gaunt blood not good enough! Now, Sammy ee 

“Not Sammy, please, father !”’ 

“Samuel!” John Gaunt corrected himself graciously. 
“Keats, my son,” he flattered, “the Gaunts always pay 
their debts; we'll pay this.’’ He tilted back in his swivel 
chair and regarded the poet shrewdly. ‘“‘ You know, some 
day, Sammy—Keats!—some day I’m going to die, and 
when I do there’ll be several million dollars that I won’t 
be able to take along with me. Would you like to have 
those millions?” 

“You could have put up some of ’em 

“Or,” John Gaunt pursued evenly—‘‘or would you 
prefer that I give those millions to establish a fund for the 
purpose of buying pajamas and standing collars for the 
Fiji Islanders? I’m making a proposition. Do you get me?” 

“You could have put up ——” 

“Hamilton says Gaunt blood isn’t good enough. You 
can get those millions in one way, and only one way! You 
can get them by marrying Helen Hamilton!” 

For an instant the poet’s angry heart was stilled 
with joy! Had he heard aright? Was his father now 


”? 


” 


” 


” 
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consenting to that alliance 
against which he had 
raised such thunderous 


objections? 

“Father!” .It was all 
he could say. 

“Not a word! I won’t 


listen! That’s the propo- 
sition. Take it or leave it. 
If you marry Helen Ham- 
ilton you get my millions 
and perhaps some of his 
along with ’em; if you 
don’t marry her then it’s 
pajamas and high collars 
for the Fiji Islanders. 
Gaunt blood not good 
enough, eh? I’m a coal- 
heaver, am I? You’re the 
son of a coal-heaver, are 
you? Well, we'll just in- 
troduce coal-heaver’s 
blood into his family and 
see how he likes it!” 
“Do I understand that, 
m after all, I may marry 
Helen?” Skeets’ voice was 
tremulous with emotion. 
“May!” roared John 
Gaunt. ‘Why, dammit, 
\ , you’ve got to! And not a 
word of objection out of you; no, not a word! I don’t 
care how or where, but do it—and do it soon. I 
guess maybe that won’t get the Hamilton goat!” 
R All the bitterness engendered by his recent mis- 
fortunes vanished then from the heart of Skeets. 

“T—I don’t know how to thank you!” he stammered; 
and after a little he went his way, treading on air. 

An English-looking person, Dexter by name, was in 
earnest conversation with two other men in the corridor of 
the great skyscraper as Skeets passed out into the-street. 

““That’s the son,” he told them. ‘Never mind him; 
it’s the father we want. He must not move twenty feet 
unless one of you is along. It may come down to searching 
his home. He knows the answer to this riddle of the 
garter, and he’s the only one who does. He knows where 
the garter’s been and he knows where it is now. But we 
must catch him red-handed. Those are the orders from 
Scotland Yard.” 

Half submerged in flaming-headed afternoon news- 
papers, Brokaw Hamilton sat at the big desk in his study, 
staring coldly into the rebellious eyes of his daughter. He 
had commanded her presence peremptorily. 

“This has been a most unfortunate affair, Helen,” he 
began at last gravely. 

“Well, I should say as much,” she assented hotly. 
“Did you see that snapshot of me in one of the papers, 
with a last year’s hat on and my mouth open? It looked 
just like a fish!” 

“Unfortunately you are involved in this mare’s nest 
which’ some one has discovered. The notoriety’’— and 
he waved a hand toward the newspapers—‘‘is extremely 
distasteful to both your mother and myself. I’m afraid 
it’s impossible to put an end to it, but we can do the next 
best thing and get you away from it.” 

“You mean go to Newport? So early?” 

““Not Newport, nor Bar Harbor, nor Narragansett, nor 
Lenox—not even Europe. Tomorrow morning you and 
your mother will take one maid and disappear into some 
quiet little place that nobody ever heard of, and you will 
remain there, hidden as it were, until the hurrah has 
subsided.” 

Helen stared at him resignedly. 

“T know the sort of place you mean,” she said; “some 
poky little old hole! Oh, well, my heart is broken anyway. 
I don’t suppose it matters; nothing matters much.” 

‘““You are to leave no address behind you with any one,” 
her father continued, heedless of her tone. ‘‘ Your identity, 
your name even, is to be different.’’ Helen glanced up at 
him in bewilderment. ‘‘You understand? You are to 
take another name and use it until you come back to New 
York. It’s the only way to get rid of the newspaper men.” 

Helen’s heart may have been broken—I don’t know, I’m 
sure; but I do know that her eyes sparkled suddenly, her 
rosy lips rippled into a smile, and she clasped her hands 
ecstatically. I say, her heart may have been broken; but 
she was an unconventional girl, and perhaps she expressed 
her emotions in unconventional ways. 

“Oh, Pops, won’t that be corking! T’ll be Cicely— 
Cicely Somebody-or-Other. I just hate Helen anyway. 
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Helen! It always sounded to me like a long-legged, thin, 
slick-haired sort of person. Cicely! That sounds more 
like me, doesn’t it?” 

Brokaw Hamilton chose not to notice the ebullition. 

“The ultimate consequences of this affair may be more 
serious than we now suppose,” he went on. ‘“‘At any rate 
it is better that you and your mother should be away from 
it all. And that covers that.” 

Idly he picked up the mummied foot of the Egyptian 
princess and scrutinized it much as if he had never seen it 
before. He had something else to say and he didn’t know 
where to begin. Helen shuddered a little. 

“Do put down that horrid thing!’’ she commanded. “‘It 
gives me the wiggles! The idea of handling dead people’s 
feet like that!” 

“You’ve seen the afternoon papers, 
Brokaw Hamilton queried irrelevantly. 

“Yes, and they were horrid too. That snapshot of me 
with my mouth open uh 

“Therefore I don’t have to tell yoy that I’ve withdrawn 
the charge I made against young Gaunt?” 

“T noticed you had,” disdainfully. 

“‘Also the charge of stealing the jeweled garter has been 
withdrawn.”’ 

“Withdrawn, yes, but I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
did steal ——”’ 

“Tt’s absurd to suppose young Gaunt is a thief. Some- 
body else got your jewels when you dropped them. I have 
a private detective looking into that now.’’ He paused 
and lifted his eyes curiously to Helen’s face. ‘‘Now that 
you know young Gaunt is free of suspicion, I dare say 
you—you still love him?” 

“T hate him!” promptly. 

“Hate him? Why?” 

“Oh, because.” 

“Because what?’ 

“Just because.” 

“But that’s no reason.” Brokaw Hamilton gazed at 
her in astonishment. He knew all about the railroad 
business too! ‘‘ You know he’s innocent.” 

“No reason! Huh! I'd like to hear a better one.”’ 

“‘Suppose’’—and her father spoke slowly, measuredly — 
“suppose I should withdraw my opposition to your marriage 
with young Gaunt?” 

“It wouldn’t make the slightest difference in the world 
to me,” Helen replied coolly. ‘I wouldn’t marry him if he 
were the last man living. Horrid thing!” 

“Suppose,” her father insisted, ‘‘suppose I should want 
you to marry him?” 

Helen’s eyes opened wide. It didn’t strike her as curi- 
ous that her father should alter so completely his attitude 
toward young Gaunt; but it did seem to her strange that 
he might want her to do something she had said she didn’t 
want to do. 

“Why?” she asked in turn. 

“‘Suppose,”’ he went on, and his cold eyes were search- 
ing her face, “‘that I should insist that you marry him?” 

“Why, Pops, I don’t re 

“‘Suppose I should say that you must marry him?” 

“Must!” The word aroused every instinct of rebellion 
in her. She was not the sort of young person to whom one 
might say “‘must”’ and get away withit. ‘‘Why, I wouldn’t 
marry him iy 

“He’s innocent, understand,” her father urged. “Last 
night you would have eloped with him; today your 
attitude is inconsistent. If you did love him you do still 
love him. If he should discover where you are to spend 
the summer and ——” 

“‘T won’t have him!” she declared hotly. ‘I won’t! I 
won’t! I won’t! And I think you’re a mean, horrid old 
thing—so there!’ She left him 
there, a much bewildered man. 


of course?” 


One of Brokaw Hamilton’s 
trains, propelled by a motive 
force generated by John 
Gaunt’s coal, was at this psy- 
chological moment bearing a 
personal representative of the 
Secretary of State from the 
city of Washington to the city 
of New York. His errand in 
the metropolis was a curious 
one. It was to request the As- 
sociated Press and the news- 
papers to refrain from further 
mention of the jeweled garter. 
This unusual request followed 
closely upon a long interview 
between the British Ambas- 
sador and the President of 
the United States. 


Ix 


HE clock struck nine. From 
a drawer of the big desk in 
his study Brokaw Hamilton 
took a revolver and, having 


**Oh, Yes. It’s About the Countess of Salisbury’s 


Garter. I Have Seen the Afternoon Newspapers’"’ 


made sure it was loaded, thrust it into an outside pocket 
of the dustcoat he wore. He pulled an automobile cap 
down over his head and passed into the hall. 

“T may not return until after midnight,” he told the 
footman, Dawkins. “It won’t be necessary for any one 
to wait up for me. I have a latchkey.” 

The footman nodded and the railroad magnate went on 
down the steps. His motor was waiting. 

“Highth Avenue and Thirtieth Street,” he directed the 
chauffeur. ‘It’s nineo’clock now. I must be there by half 
past nine.” 

He stepped inside and the car moved away silently 
into the night. It was thirty-two minutes past nine when 
it drew up beside a curb and Brokaw Hamilton alighted. 

“That’sall,”’ hesaid. ‘‘I won’t need you again tonight.” 

For a time, until the red tail-light of the automobile dis- 
appeared in the direction of uptown, he stood thoughtfully 
gazing after it, then abruptly he turned the corner and 
went along West Thirtieth Street. 

Over near Sixth Avenue, where two great green lamps 
squatted on their supports, was the new Tenderloin Police 
Station. Brokaw Hamilton, apparently on familiar 
ground, inserted a curiously fashioned key into the lock of 
a door, and somewhere an electric buzz sounded. Along 
the hall he went, certain of his way, turning into a room 
at his left. It was bare, save for a decrepit chair or table 
here and there and a vividly green sofa in a corner. 

A door opened and Daddy Heinz tottered in, peering 
about him curiously and rubbing his withered old hands 
together. 

“Ah, Mr. Hamilton,” he greeted obsequiously. 

“‘T dare say you were not expecting me?” questioned the 
railroad magnate. 

“Oh, yes,’’ and the evil-eyed old man grinned cun- 
ningly. ‘‘It’s about the Countess of Salisbury’s garter. 
I have seen the afternoon newspapers.” 

In a room directly above them The Hawk was spread 
out luxuriously all over his bed, engaged in the pleasing 
pastime of planning a rose-strewn future. On a table 


“And That Feller With All the 
Yeller Whiskers and Hair—He’'s 
Your Husband Mebbe?”’ 
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within easy reach still lay Daddy Heinz’ revolver, 
and beside that glittering instrument of death was 
stack of banknotes. The Hawk looked at them 
yawned lazily. They represented only a paltry thov 
dollars, a trifle of loose pocket change. Beneath his 
was a jewel-case and alongside that the Countess o 
bury’s garter with one diamond gouged out. Here 
metamorphosis. Truly the lean days had gone. 
Hawk could remember only dimly the time when he } 
been driven to filching pies from a kitchen window. — 
He was planning a rose-strewn future, but not at 
that future he had looked forward to gloatingly 
plodded along through the rain the night before—or 
that been a thousand years ago? A greater future 
a future into which the fluffy red head and the a 
voice of Helen Hamilton intruded with charming 
ence. For The Hawk, too, had read the afternoon pap 
devoured every line in every one of them with an eager 
pardonable, perhaps, in view of his intimate co 
with the events recited there. 
It pleased The Hawk to know that her name was Hel 
Hamilton; it pleased him more to know that s 
the daughter of Brokaw Hamilton, the railroad m 
it pleased him and quickened his pulse. Light-he 
he had laughed, as all of New York had, at the vici 
that had befallen poor Skeets; and he was hone 
to know that the poet was free at last and clear of t 
entanglements. The Hawk smiled when he lea 
Detective Meredith was “‘moving heaven and earth 
solve the mysteries of that Arabian Night. Also he 
delighted with the information that the thing 
picked from the mantel in the vacant house was 2 
garter. He had examined it with a new interest. 
After a while The Hawk drew the jewel-case from 
his pillow and meditatively spilled its contents out 
bed in front of him. Piece by piece he handled the qu: 
wrought articles which reflected the capricious t 
their rightful owner. These rings she had worn 
fingers; these bracelets had clasped the round, soft 
this brooch had nestled in the delicious curve of he 
And a single coin—a half-dollar! She had given h 
because she had thought he was starving! Shan 
The Hawk pressed it to his lips. Love is universal. 
For an hour or more The Hawk lay flat on his ba 
ing with blind eyes into nothingness and dreaming 
Loveliness! It pleased him to recall that curio 
gence, that. halo that had surrounded her as she | 
from her window and unwittingly placed her jewe 
keeping. He remembered every curve of the s 
figure as she had stood on the station-house steps y 
father and Meredith; the compassion in her face y 
had asked for alms; and her eyes were blue! Su 
The Hawk sat up straight in bed. ; 
“Why not?” he demanded enigmatically of the b 
“Why not?” he queried of the half-dollar which 
charmed with her touch; and ‘‘Why not?” he ing 
the world at large through the open window. 
He arose and went to the mirror, where he stoot 
long time staring into the scrubby-bearded face r 
there. The bland eyes were shallow no longer; some | 
quality had been born in them. In that brief instant | 
Hawk was above sordid things; love had exalted him-+ 
almost hada soul. All at once he understood why Sk 
being in love with Helen, could write poetry. Wh 
it, he couldn’t help but write poetry! He could 
written poetry himself at that instant. 
“Why not?” he asked anew of the scrubby: 
reflection. And the answer came out of the void 
Heinz! His face hardened, his eyes narrowed. 
intents and purposes The Hawk was dead to all 
the world at large, 
edith—to all save 
Heinz! He had made a |} 
take in arousing Daddy B 
sleeping memory of | 
coming here at all. If or 
had stopped to think! 
But Daddy Heinz 
_ and in that knowledg 
lie his danger. He ha 
erately placed himsel 
old man’s grip; and alwa 
would be near, th 


some one would si 
gers in that venerable t! 
The Hawk’s teet 
clenched; his own wi 


Heinz was in the way, 0 
was necessary to 


there is no reason,” 
himself at last; he didr 
pay Skeets the tribu' 
- sidering him at all. / 
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his reflection in the mirror. “A barber could 
e up in half an hour. I want her—I’ll win her!” 
jled charmingly at his reflection. “It would 
please Brokaw Hamilton to know my decision.” 
after midnight a patrolman in West Thirtieth 
oticed that the door of a disreputable-looking old 
as standing open, and he made an investigation. 
f the rooms on the ground floor he found old Daddy 
dead. There were three bullet-holes in his body, one 
aving entered the head from the back. On the floor 
: the evil old man lay a revolver in which there were 
exploded shells. There was no sign of any one else 
house, except in the room directly over that where 
was found. The bed there had been slept in. A 
antity of jewels and art treasures, long stolen, were 
also a curious little leatherbound book. It 
to be an account-book of some sort. 
e the police from the Tenderloin Station were 
gating the mystery, Brokaw Hamilton, pallid as 
staggered up the steps of his home ‘in the Bronx 
himself in with his latchkey. He went straight to 
udy and, after locking the door, placed a single unset 
ond in a secret drawer of one of his curio cabinets. 


lisbury’s garter! There was a tiny fleck of blood on 
Hamilton’shand. Hestared at it, his eyes dilating 
horror. ‘‘Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 


x 


YW,”’ queried the stranger in the Garden of Eden— 
« “how do you and Eve manage to pass your time?” 
jell,’ Adam replied 

thoughtfully ran his 
s through his chin- 
s, ‘sometimes we 
think, and other 
just sit.” 

ding warily to avoid 
ng on the family 
the stranger went 
into the unknown 


Li 


eard of as applied 


Garden of Eden, its 
jitants manage to 
“away most of their 
ig hours sitting and 
ng, principally just 


the old ‘days when 
vad pirates in long, 
ikish craft threaded 
dastline, snooping in 
Out of the verdant 
and smuggling was 
ized profession, 
’s mirrorlike harbor 
1 famous rendezvous 
itting-out point. 
1 now there are 
ed, leather-colored, 
Jering old chaps 
vho could tell mar- 
s tales of blood and pillage and piracy; of rav- 
‘galleons and the sacking of rich seaports in the 
Mndies—could tell marvelous tales and smack their 
the telling. 
‘en now there may be found in some ancient, 
sbbed cellar a wee drop of golden rum carefully 
led through the misty years that separate progres- 
today from that past when the sunshiny liquor of 
was fair loot on the high seas. Even now 
asional quaint treasure of art which, perhaps, 
ace in a Spanish grandee’s palace on the Caribbean 
e found kicking round some curious old house of 


ay, almost in the suburbs of a great city, Satuit is an 
onism, a part of a past century with the romantic 
r of that past hanging over it. Captain Kidd’s 
® is hidden under every gaunt, gray stone; and 
1s, in spirit at least, still stalk the evanescent deer, 
buss at shoulder; or shoot wild ducks from their 
ards; or fish over their back fences, figuratively 
ig, for luscious little smelt; or dig ditches as 
ty may be. There is even an occasional Indian, 
of his race, stoical as ever, but grown “heap much 
the white man’s grub. It was out of consideration 


for him that the first law on the old town book was 
abrogated. This law said that no game should be shot on 
the Sabbath except wolves and Indians. To this extent 
Satuit has progressed. 

A rifle-shot away, generally southward, is the old oaken 
bucket—yes, the long-suffering bucket, the moss-covered 
bucket, the iron-bound bucket, upon which musical youth 
has hung so many strange and weird inharmonies; and a 
rifle-shot beyond. that is the little white church to which, 
tradition says, Daniel Webster used to go; and another 
rifle-shot away stands a fingerlike shaft to the great 
Miles Standish who, it will be remembered, incautiously 
sent John Alden to do his wooing. Still farther on is 
Plymouth—and Plymouth Rock, the hearthstone of 
American liberty. 

It is very small for its age, is Plymouth Rock, of a size 
to have been laid by the original Plymouth hen—small 
for its age and far from the water. Tradition says the 
Pilgrims landed on this particular rock, and if we believe 
that thing about Daniel Webster going to church we 
might as well believe this along with it. 

Off in the other direction, generally northward, on a 
sandy spit that +hrusts its curve into the bay, is the iden- 
tical lighthouse, fallen into ruin, behind which Abigail and 
Rebecca Bates hid in the twilight and sounded the call to 
arms, thus shooing off the British invaders in the War of 
1812. Even now, the natives say, on stormy nights, white- 
clad, spooky, girlish figures move about the ruins, and the 
piping of a flute and the shrilling of a drum are heard high 
above the whistle of the wind and the lashing of the sea. 
On and on beyond is Merrymount. Some historically 
important thing happened there but it escapes me at the 
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moment. And on still farther is the city of Quincy, home 
of the dead presidents. 

In the midst of all this nestles the village of Satuit, 
seattering and long and lanky of street —quiet, restful and 
untouched of the world—an oasis of the past in the desert 
of the present. Echoes of the bustling world outside are 
heard there but faintly—a motor car that blunders in 
and goes screaming through; an occasional aeroplane that 
comes slithering out of the aviation field at Squantum; 
a fat real-estate man who would chop up the village into 
town lots and build monstrous houses upon them; an 
occasional touch of the vernacular of the day in the mouths 
of its inhabitants. Then, too, beyond Peggotty Beach, 
across Bass Cove, a wireless mast rises from Brant Rock, 
an exclamation point in the magical story of man’s 
achievement. 

Sentinel over all towers the minaret of Minot’s Ledge 
lighthouse—a spindle against the glow of the aurora 
borealis. I see its flash from my window now as I write. 
One-four-three is the signal; sailor-men call it the “I-love- 
you” light. “I love you!” it flashes over the threshing 
waters to the incoming liner; ‘‘I love you!” it tells my 
true love in her bed-chamber; “I love you!”’ it blazes to 
the fisher-lad scudding into the sunset; “I love you!” it 
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assures the doubting maid. So it stands, a beacon, a per- 
sonal message out of the void of night. It is right and fit 
that it should be so. 

And now the stage is set; on with the play! 


xT 


|b HAD never been given to Cap’n Barry to fathom the 
vagaries of city folk. Just why a girl, clad only in a 
bathing suit that revealed an astonishing length of silken 
hosiery—only in a bathing suit and a sensuous glory of 
brick-red hair that rippled down over her shoulders, half 
hiding the foam-white throat and arms—should sit for two 
mortal hours gazing out upon the incoming tide in Bass 
Cove with dreamy eyes that reflected the sapphire of the 
sea—just why she should sit there doing that and nothing 
but that was past his comprehension. And an east wind 
blowing too! He’d be dinged if he could see, anyhow, why 
anybody’d want to splash round in water that wasn’t 
much warmer than the inside of an ice-cream freezer. 

Upon the white expanse of Peggotty Beach the girl’s 
was the only figure. From his sunny nook in the lee of a 
moss-shanty the captain had occasionally craned his neck 
round to squint at her over the shimmering sands. It 
wasn’t that he was curious, as you might say, but he’d 
been noticing her for several days and she was a stranger, 
and it irritated him to know there was somebody in Satuit 
he wasn’t acquainted with. For he knew everything about 
everybody, did the captain. He had a subtle way, all his 
own, of acquiring information. 

He pondered the situation with increasing annoyance 
until finally he could stand it no longer. He arose, shook 
out his pipe and went over to the girl. 

“Morning !’’ he greeted. 

Stirred out of her dream- 
iness she glanced up at 
him quickly. The slight 
movement set the sunlight 
to playing strange pranks 
in the brick-red hair; the 
sapphire eyes took in 
the aged, weather-beaten 
figure and the wrinkled, 
leatherlike countenance at 
one sweep. She nodded 
and smiled brightly. 

“Good morning!” she 
replied. 

“ Ain’t you cold?” The 
captain appraised her 
scant costume uneasily. 

“Cold?’”’ She laughed 
and the silken limbs van- 
ished sedately beneath her 
bathing skirt. ‘‘Ona day 
like this? Why, it’s glo- 
rious! I’ve been, sitting 
here perfectly fascinated 
by the play of color on the 
rocks over there. Those 
big ones look like twin 
lions, don’t they? Anddid 
you ever see so many 
shades of reds and blues 
and purples?” 

Instantly the captain 
indexed her and filed her 
away—she was one of 
those artists. They all 
talked like that. He'd 
met them before—had 
even argued with them 
as to the color of those 
samerocks. He disdained 
to gointo the matter again. 

‘One o’ the new people, ain’t you?” he began tactfully 
as he leaned back against a near-by dory. 

“New people?” the girl repeated. “Oh, yes, yes. 
We’ve been here only a week. This is our first summer.” 

She braced herself on her outstretched arms, looking up 
into his face with a quizzical expression about her lips and 
a demure light in the depths of her blue eyes. Instinetively 
the captain recognized that here was opportunity for the 
display of all his mental adroitness, his diplomatic deftness. 

“What might your name be?” he asked subtly. 

‘My name?” she repeated. “My name is Quain.” 

“Quain?”’ 

“Quain, yes; Cicely Quain.”” She smiled. “Do you like 
it? I adore Cicely.” 

“Then you're one o’ the folks that’s moved into that 
writer feller’s place on Second Cliff?” 

‘Stepping Stones—yes.”’ 

“Knowed when he built it he’d never be able to keep 
it up. That gray-haired old woman up there is your 
ma mebbe?” 

“The middle-aged lady is my mother—yes.” 

‘And that feller with all the yeller whiskers and 
hair—he’s your husband mebbe?”’ 

, (Continued on Page 44) 
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necessity compelled me to work for a 
living. My mother was a widow and 
I had younger brothers and sisters; thus 
my dream of a college education never came true. 


B eres I had finished high school, 


I have 


always regretted this; yet I am not sure 


I should have come off any better in 


business had I taken a university course. 
Broadness of vision is the chief advantage 

college gives a man destined for 
business—and somehow I came 
into that naturally. 
The main, under- 
lying reason for 
commercial or in- 
dividual failure is 
a narrow outlook 
upon the factors 
that make success. 
A man e¢an’t con- 
trol those factors 
unless he sees them 
distinctly, and he 
can’t see them 
when he’s down in 
a mental hollow.” 

The junior part- 
ner was speaking. 
Technically he is 
not a partner but 
a stockholder in a 
big department 
store that does a 
wholesale business 
as well and con- 
ducts a dozen manufacturing enterprises. Heisoneof the 
four controlling members of the corporation. Yet his 
associates speak of him familiarly as the “‘ Junior Partner.’’ 
Though not far advanced in his thirties he is worth—well, 
at a guess, perhaps a quarter of a million. For the last ten 
years he has been the executive in charge of the ‘“organi- 
zation.” If you don’t know what that means the narrative 
of the junior partner will open up for you a veritable fairy- 
land in the business field. The man who plays skillfully on 
the keys of an organization can work astonishing magic in 
the profit and loss account. 

“‘T was about sixteen,’’ he went on, “‘when I entered the 
employ of our establishment. The store then had less 
than one-tenth of the floor-space we now occupy. Since 
that time the city has doubled in population, while our vol- 
ume of sales has grown eight hundred per cent. You see, 
therefore, we have gained more than a mere natural incre- 
ment. Moreover, our business has been severely competi- 
tive; we haven’t walked up by violating any equity that 
the people at large have in life. I hold this to be a test of 
true success. 

“It was several years, however, before I began to see 
things as I do now. I was really in a mental hole up to the 
time I was twenty-three. It’s singular that so many men 
stay in an intellectual swamp all their lives when—if they 
took the trouble to look closely at the things about them — 
they couldn’t fail to see why their business concerns were 
butting them into the ditch.” 


“‘My Mother 
Remarked That 
Perhaps I Was 
Losing My Mind— But I Wasn’t’’ 


Birdie McNulty’s Business Methods 


’D LIKE to say, in the first place, that a business 

organization, as we understand it here in our own 
undertakings, is not a mere list of officials. I’m going to 
tell you briefly what itis. Nor is it necessary to have a 
big store or huge factory in order to have an organization. 
One of the best organizations I know is in a little retail 
store that has five clerks. Since the store was acquired 
by a man with a vision, the business has got out of the 
mire and is tackling the mountainside. I expect to seea 
hundred clerks in that business some day. 

““When I had been a stockboy perhaps a month a new 
youth was taken into my department and I was told to 
instruct him in his duties. This I proceeded to do; but 
that night I received a profane lecture from an older stock- 
boy, whom we knew disrespectfully as ‘Freckled Squint.’ 
He was a coarse, illiterate lad, of a class that I refuse at the 
present time to have in the store; but in those days he was 
a fair type. If you were sailing a ship you wouldn’t throw 
out a lot of little anchors to drag on the bottom and 
impede your progress; but every employee of this sort 
drags on the business. 

“*T seen you showin’ that new kid how to do things,’ 
said Freckled Squint threateningly. ‘Don’t you know 
you’re cuttin’ your own throat? If you learn the new kid 
he’ll get your job away from you. Never learn nobody 
nothin’! That ain’t the way to play the game. Just learn 
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yourself. Then the old man can’t fire you, ’cause there 
won’t be nobody ’cept you to handle stock. See?’ 

“Since I lacked the broader vision, this argument had 
some effect on me. For a time I let the newcomers alone 
as much as I could. You know this is the spirit that per- 
vades many a business house today; it is one of those 
vicious undercurrents that often get into an organization. 
The man who refuses to train an understudy for fear of 
losing his own job is the kind who stays in one job until his 
shoulders hump up and his chin sinks in. On the other 
hand, the modern successful business tells its men that 
they can’t expect advancement until they have trained 
others to do their work. The very foundation of a suc- 
cessful organization lies in the training of competent 
workers. 

*‘T was knocked round the various stockrooms for two or 
three years, earning six or eight dollars a week, and finally 
landed down in the basement, in the delivery department. 
Here I stayed two years longer. I still lacked the ability 
to break through the brainfog that shut me in closely. I 
was surrounded by narrow-minded men, who influenced 
me the wrong way. I was as ignorant of the eternal truths 
of business as a child is of economics. Economics, by the 
way, makes up the broad science of business. The uni- 
versities are teaching this science now; and the men who 
come forth thus fortified—if they don’t have their heads 
too high in the air—are the ones who have the mental 
attitude to succeed. 

“In a few minutes I’ll try to make this perfectly con- 
crete to you; but for the moment I want to go along with 
my story. In the delivery department my foggy outlook 
began to clear away slowly. A delivery department is the 
one place in a store where the condition of the whole 
organization is best reflected. Here all the incompetence 
and unwillingness of our force was strongly felt. We were 
constantly in hot water over the mistakes upstairs—mis- 
directed parcels, illegible handwriting, mixed purchases, 
and so on. In addition, the blunders and indifference 
of the delivery department itself added to our woes. I 
began to see that something was vitally wrong with the 
management or these things would not happen. 

“Up to that point our business had grown chiefly 
because the opportunity forced it. The markets crowded 
upon us; the city was obliged to have goods. Opportunity 
will build a business sometimes up to a certain point; then 
the trade will stop crowding and seek other 
channels of outlet. Our store had reached that 
point, as I learned afterward. The business 
had stood still for a year, and was now sliding 
backward. The weight of an incompetent 
organization—one that almost wholly lacked 
the selling uplift—was swamping it. 

““A temporary emergency in the notion 
department resulted in my going there as a 
clerk. This advancement, however, was not 
the result of any plan, but was mere chance. 
You see, chance plays something of a part 
in these things; but too often chance oper- 
ates the wrong way —the incapable men 
are advanced, while the good ones remain 
submerged. 

“Adjacent to the counter where I worked 
was a section of the toilet-goods division. 
The girls there were much overworked and 
underpaid, and the things they said about the 
management—when the management wasn’t 
within hearing—were at least picturesque. If 
employers could always know what the 
workers are saying about them, and doing, 
an illuminating ray would be ‘thrown on a 
most important problem of organization— 
the handling of employees. 

“The head of stock in the toilet goods was 
a girl whose name, if I recollect right, was 
Birdie McNulty. She was a fair sample of an 
employee advanced without logical cause. 
She was sugar-coated, but bitter within. When any one 
with authority approached, Birdie assumed an ethereal 
sweetness; but, in truth, she was a most pernicious talker 
and very active in setting harmful currents in motion. 
Yet she had ample cause for her grouch. It was the most 
natural thing in the world, and Birdie was human. You 
can’t build an organization and overlook human nature. 

“One day a morning newspaper had an article in its 
beauty column advocating the use of a facebrush with 
bristles of a certain material. A brisk demand sprang up 
that day for brushes of this sort, but there wasn’t one in 
stock. ‘If the old man was wise to it,’ remarked Birdie to 


““One Week We Showed a Room Furnished 
Complete for Fifty Dollars’’ 
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me with a wink, ‘he’d get in a lot of t 
brushes on the double-quick! I could] 
sold a hundred of them today—but 
can bet your last cent I’ll never tell } 

“Tt was evident, you see, that the toilet-goods sei 
wasn’t paying as well as it might, and never would so 
as Birdie McNulty and her satellites were there—an 
long as the ‘old man’ was in charge of it. This old 
was the department manager; in reality he was a y 
snip of a chap who clapped his hands loudly at the 
and went about like a peacock. Everybody hated 


‘and he hated everybody. You see, he was getting o1 


hundred and twenty-five dollars a month and was alt 
looking for a better job, which he couldn’t find. 
“Well, I’ve told you this incident of the f 
merely because it was a typical one. Birdie MeNu 
see, had a concrete selling idea, but she kept it ¢ ar 
concealed. She knew how the store might sell a certai 
of goods, but the store never had the advent of 
knowledge. This was happening right along all 
the establishment. Every day a thousand forces 
operating within our own organization to hold the bu 
down and counteract a thousand outside forces that 
struggling to make it grow. 
“The singular part of this situation, as I look . e 
it, layin the fact that it existed without the proprieto 
the business knowing it. However, the same situs 
exists today in many a business. The poor organizati 
the one that doesn’t get the knowledge and ability o: 
men and women who compose it. The greatest 
business, as I look at it, is the organization that 
shoulder to shoulder to boost things along.”’ 


Rags and a Rocking:Chair 


ROM the notion department I was shifted 
groceries, then to the dressgoods, then to the furni 
All these changes were made on the mere exigencie 0 
moment. My special qualifications for these jo 
never considered. Throughout the store the cle 
being sent here and there aimlessly, without ever a 
that the changes might or might not develop t 
help the business accordingly. 
“One day, in the furniture department, a cle 
named ‘Rags’ set me thinking seriously. A 
asked him for a highbacked rocking-chair, such as 
very well we had in stock; but he’d just had a ru 
with another customer and was in a disagreeable m 


away. The cus 
parted and, no 


might have had ‘ 
easily —but didn’t. | 

“Rags was getti 
salary of twelve dc 
a week; this, ES 
my own salary. 
evening, at home, I 
some original cal 
tions; and these r 
formed the basis 
sweeping revolutic 
our organization. 
didn’t come, howe 


“My daily sales 
not averaging more 
fifty dollars. Ihad 
that the firm expect 
net profit of twenty 
cent, at least, on theg 
in my department; 
if I sold fifty dollars’ worth of goods in a day “y 
profit was ten dollars. Part of the selling e S 
course, was my wages of two dollars for theday. _ 

“Then I assumed a hypothetical case. Su pos 
reasoned, that I should sell one hundred at 


furniture a day—how much could the store afford | 
me and still retain a reasonable increase of p 
my greater sales? cal 
“This problem, you see, was a highly technical ! 
involving a lot of cost figures that I didn’t pos : 
not going into it here, except to state results. 
evening for a week I floundered in a maze of fig 


the loose paper I could find at my home. My mother 
arked that perhaps I was losing my mind—but I 
n’t. On the contrary, I was just coming into that 
keen vision that was destined to show the way to 
s, Sometimes an employee becomes broader than 
oss; that’s the best time to hunt a new job. 
“Unable to reach a definite answer I took my puzzle to 
2 chief accountant at the store, with whom I had a slight 
quaintance. He laughed at first; but, as he glanced 
rough my crude calculations, he caught a glimmer him- 
f of the light that was trying to penetrate the cracks in 
ll. He promised to solve the problem for me. 
he next day I was called to the office of the senior 
ner. He was a nervous, worried man at that time— 
en knows he had enough to disturb his repose! He 
me afterward that he used to get up in the middle of 
night and go downstairs to let in the cat, wind the 
k and do anything to keep himself from thinking. He 
*t really know what it was that made him think all 
ht long. Well, I’ll tell you what it was. It was a whole 
egation of people like Freckled Squint, Birdie McNulty 
Rags. They were bleeding his business to death. 
he senior partner looked at me curiously and invited 
sto sit down. Though I’d been in his store for years he 
In’t know me. Now that’s a situation fit for a play! 
oductions are very good things in business, even for 
or partners. 
‘What made you assume,’ he asked, ‘that a clerk now 
ling fifty dollars’ worth of furniture a day could be 
ted in reason to sell one hundred dollars’ worth?’ 
Here was an opportunity to unburden myself of ideas 
at had been accumulating in my brain a long time. 
Because,’ I answered with some diffidence, ‘I believe 
most of the clerks in this store could sell a far greater 
h me if they worked under different conditions; many 
them, I am sure, could sell double the volume.’ 
“That is a broad assertion,’ said the senior partner 
wedulously. ‘Still, if you could demonstrate it to be 
le it would mean a great deal of money to us.’ Here he 
tked up a sheet of paper on which the chief accountant 
worked out my problem. ‘I’m afraid,’ he con- 
, ‘these calculations are quite theoretical, however 
ting.’ 
Then he showed me the figures. On the assumed basis 
sales at one hundred dollars a day the house could 
d to pay me twenty dollars a week. Even though it 
me this additional wage of a dollar thirty-three and a 
d cents a day, it would earn for itself an increased net 
fit of eight dollars a day.” 


The Furniture Department Put on Oxygen 


ELL,’ said I, ‘the figures may be theoretical at 
YY present, but I’m willing to demonstrate their practi- 
ity if I can. If the house will pay me a salary based 
‘these calculations I’ll do my best to sell a hundred 
lars’ worth of furniture a day.’ 
e had a long talk—the senior partner and I—during 
ich I told him some of the things that had happened in 
store. If the average proprietor could get his employees 
to him frankly many a business would take a new 
rt. I mentioned no names, but I gave the senior part- 
a rare glimpse back of the scenes. The result was an 
eement whereby my salary was readjusted on the basis 
ad suggested. 
‘It is wonderful what a definite incentive will do to 
right sort of man. From that day I became alert 
ing ideas and keen for customers. I improved my 
‘sonal appearance and atmosphere. I reached out for 
the dollars and dragged 
them into the store. 
“T’ll be brief, for I’m 
not talking on the art 
of selling goods, but on 
that bigger thing—or- 
ganization. I wish 
merely to touch on some 
of the things I did, for 
they led to important 
organization policies. 
Our furniture depart- 
ment had been some- 
thing of a dead proposi- 
tion. We had a good 
stock, but we lacked 
the quality I call 
‘punch.’ We had row 


chairs, long lines of shin- 
ing tables, aisles bor- 
dered bystiff chiffoniers, 
and the like. Toa 
certain extent this was 
unavoidable; still, when 
a merchant has a stock 
that lacks life of it- 
self, he should use the 
oxygen treatment upon 


ee Men and Women Out 
Place in Their Jobs’’ 


after row of polished. 
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it. If necessary, he must use artificial respiration until it 
breathes. A suecessful business, like a successful book, 
must have a peculiar faculty of gripping the human mind. 
If you punch a man in the side when you pass him on 
the street he’ll stop short; so, if you punch a customer 
with a selling idea he’ll slow down in his race for your 
competitor’s store and shy round into yours. 

““T was engaged to a college girl, and the first thing I did 
was to enlist her help. She came down to the store and 
together we fitted up a college girl’s room as a floor display. 
When we were through with it the thing was worth coming 
miles to see. Then our advertising man came up and talked 
with me, and the next day our ‘ad’ in the morning papers 
had a new flavor. Instead of inviting the public to come 
in and inspect cheerless rows of lifeless furniture it had an 
air of mystery and motion about it. 

“Well, we had model living rooms, efficiency kitchens, 
bachelor dens and drawing rooms; one week we showed a 
room furnished complete for fifty dollars; the next week 
one that would cost a hundred; then one requiring two 
hundred. We had a ‘Blue Room,’ modeled after the one 
at the White House, and a reproduction of the circular 
office of the nation’s president. You see, it’s possible to do 
a lot of things to sell goods if the men who sell them will 
unlock their ideas. I’ve just given you a glimpse, however, 
of the way we punched up the people and got them coming. 
There wasn’t a week that I didn’t originate at least one 
selling idea—and the senior partner backed me .up all 
through. 

“For two or three weeks I fell short of my hundred dol- 
lars; then on several days I scored. Suddenly I went over 
a hundred. Our furniture sales picked up in a remarkable 


“‘Well, Sir, He Woke Up”’ 


manner. For a month I averaged a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a day. During the whole year I sold over forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, or a daily average of about a hundred 
and thirty-three dollars. This was a third more than my 
agreement required, and the firm paid me twenty-five 
dollars a week for the entire year. 

“Meanwhile the other furniture clerks had been taken 
into the game—all except Rags. You’ll always find a few 
men in every organization who’ll fail to respond to the 
hypodermic needle. The senior partner didn’t like to fire 
Rags, because he had been there a long time and had twin 
babies at home; but there was a job vacant down in the 
sub-basement. 

‘My experiment had been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion among the higher executives. On numerous 
occasions I was called to the office during these talks and 
given an opportunity to take part. One day the senior 
partner said to me: 

“*You have opened up extraordinary possibilities, 
young man; and, since you have demonstrated these possi- 
bilities in the furniture department, we are going to give 
you a broader field. We have created a new executive 
job, and hereafter your title will be Organization Manager. 
Your duties, in short, will be to get better results from the 
human material in this business. In order to do that, you 
are to work out your own ideas.’ 

“So, at twenty-four, I was given a desk and a salary of 
a hundred and fifty dollars a month. It was a huge and 
endless task I began—but it meant the redemption of the 
business. : 

‘At first I hadn’t much of a plan. It is easy to talk 
grandiloquently about one’s organization, but to make 
that organization stand for anything definite is a different 
proposition. Once I spent half a day with a friend who 


was stage manager 
for a forthcoming 
spectacular musical 
show. I stood in 
the empty pit of the 
theater and watched 
the first rehearsals. 
The thing was all a 
jumble. Afterward 
I saw the finished 
production, in which 
each person knew 
his or her part; and 
the whole moved 
like an automatic 


machine. I know a Si 
great many business a Deel 
houses today that ‘A 


are only rehearsing. 
Their organizations 
are mere jumbles, 
in which few of 
the actors know the 
right steps or figures. Worst of all, their stage managers 
don’t know the turkey-trot from the manual of arms. 

“You see, I was the stage manager of our business. It 
wasn’t up to me to advertise the show, or take in the 
money, or look after the properties. My part was to see 
that the actors performed their evolutions properly. So, 
instead of beginning with the whole big mixup, I resolved 
to start with one department. I selected the notions. 

‘First, I secured a list of all clerks at the notion counters; 
and then, one by one, I sent for them and had a five min- 
utes’ talk with each at my desk. My purpose was two- 
fold—I wanted to study the clerks at first hand and I 
wanted to get all the ideas they could give me.” 


**] Was Surrounded by 
Narrow:Minded 
Men, Who Influenced 
Me the Wrong Way’ 


When the System Began to Work 


“A FEW of them, I discovered, were not made of the 

material I wanted. A good stage manager picks his 
graceful dancers and retires the awkward squad. In the 
badly managed business the awkward squad is often the 
larger element. Almost everywhere I go I see men and 
women out of place in their jobs. Once a young man 
applied to me for a position as elevator conductor in our 
store. He had worked three years in that capacity in a 
large wholesale establishment. I was struck with his pleas- 
ant atmosphere, and his clear, convincing manner of talking. 
‘You don’t belong in an elevator,’ I told him, and gave him 
a salesman’s job in the shoe department. Today he is the 
manager there. The wholesale house might have made 
a high-class salesman of him, but it kept him out of the 
running and, I have no doubt, sent out more than one road 
man who ought to have been in an elevator. In building an 
organization the thing to do first is to pick your raw material 
intelligently and put that material where it can do its best 
work. I recall one young woman, in particular, whom I 
discovered through my talks with the clerks in the notions. 
Her atmosphere was particularly agreeable and she had 
qualities, it seemed to me, that fitted her for work that was 
more productive. So I transferred her to the infant-wear 
section, where she was called on to meet a high-class trade. 
Before long she was made head of stock and raised that 
section to a plane never before attained. 

“T’m talking just now about the notions however. I 
picked a new manager for that department and spent 
a day or two talking to him. I showed him in detail 
what I had done in the furniture and I told him we 
could accomplish as much in thenotions. J put the thing 
up to him absolutely, and promised him a bonus that 
amounted to an increase of a hundred per cent in his 
salary if he brought the volume of sales up to the standard 
I fixed. All the clerks in the notion section, also, were 
put on a premium system. 

“T haven’t time to tell you in detail what this young 
chap did. By simplifying his arrangement of stock and 
making it follow an invariable rule, he did away with a 
tremendous loss of selling time; he made it possible for 
the same number of clerks to wait on seventy-five per 
cent more customers. He and the advertising man, 
together, put over all kinds of selling ideas; and we sold 
that year sixty per cent more notions than ever before. 

“Next I took hold of the white goods; then groceries; 
then the stationery; then domestics—one by one I took 
up each of the separate activities of the store and made 
it dance gracefully. In charge of each I put a competent 
dancing-master, and I quickened the music of the whole 
production. I made each department head responsible 
for the men and women under him; showed him how to 
develop them, and mapped out a system by which every 
employee had definite and ironclad duties. You know 
how a flagman automatically drops off the rear of a train 
when it is blocked. Well, my idea was to have a railroad’s 
scheme of organization all through. 

“‘TIn the course of time I extended my work to our whole- 
sale establishment and to our manufacturing enterprises. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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G were picking little Keezap out of the tree with 

pruning knives and saws and pliers and wire- 
snippers, and the frightened servants were bearing the 
still unconscious Jimmy to the palace, attended by the 
Princess Bezzanna, who insisted on carrying one hand, 
Prince Onalyon was indulging in several varieties of a 
malady which has never been so well described as by the 
phrase “conniption fits.” He had been declaring, with 
vehement gestures and in vociferous tones to all who might 
listen, and to the world in general, that he had been tricked, 
humiliated and disgraced; and that his revenge, when he 
took it, would be something so dire that the foul fiends 
would be glad to sit round humbly and take lessons. 

It was Teddy who, abating his initial agonized anxiety 
about Jimmy, first became aware of the prince’s active 
demonstration, and his first thoughtless action was to 
stride hastily over and clutch Onalyon securely with both 
hands just underneath the black beard and shake him 
until his tongue stuck out. 

“Tf you use any more hasty language of that sort I'll 
simply scramble you!” he threatened with a tone and a 
look that no human being could mistake for exaggeration; 
and then, obeying the commands of stern inward necessity, 
he choked the prince again. 

Onalyon accepted Teddy’s earnest attentions with a 
much better grace than might have been imagined. He 
did, indeed, make a foolish demonstration with a bright 
and shining knife; but after Teddy had taken it away from 
him and politely handed it back, and slapped his face for 
not concealing it sooner, the prince concluded that he was 
too much of a gentleman to engage in public rowdyism. It 
occurred to him, also, that he really ought to explain his 
attitude in the matter. 

“‘Did you see what she did?’’ demanded the prince. 

‘*Of course I did,” returned Teddy. ‘‘ What of it?”’ 

“But did you hear her?” insisted the prince. ‘‘She not 
only kissed him—before my very eyes and before every- 
body —but she called him her lover, and her sweetheart, 
and her husband!” 

“Tt’s a lie!”’ And Teddy nailed him. He was on top 
when they hit the ground, and he bumped the prince’s 
head several times to obtain a solid and secure resting- 
place for it. ‘‘Did you hear her say it?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes,” wheezed Onalyon. ‘‘Let me up!” 

“After a while,” promised Teddy. ‘‘I’m not tired yet.” 
And he took some more exercise. ‘‘ Did you hear her say 
it?” he demanded. 

“Yes!’? And Onalyon made a sudden flop. 

Teddy was beginning to be out of breath. 

“Did you hear her say it?’’ he demanded later, pausing 
to wipe the perspiration from his brow. 

“No,” acknowledged Onalyon, finally convinced that 
he had been mistaken. 

The king, who had been directing the retreating forces, 
returned just as Teddy was brushing off his palms. 

““What’s the fuss?”’ he inquired. ‘If there hadn’t been 
so many rival attractions you two would have been making 
a disgraceful spectacle of yourselves.”’ 

““You won’t believe it when I tell you,” explained Teddy, 
so angry he almost frothed at the eyeballs. ‘‘Onalyon 
has been daring to criticise Bezzanna.”’ 

“He has?” protested the king incred- 
ulously, and he bent on Onalyon brows 
which were darkly knotted. ‘‘What did 
he say?” 

“Nothing,” hastily swore the prince. 

Teddy, at last able to grin, looked at 
Onalyon in mock amazement. 

“Didn’t you criticise our sister?’’ he 
courteously asked. 

The prince studied his reply very care- 
fully. It wasa delicate matter to decide 
whether to repudiate his criticism or 
to deny Teddy’s assertion that he had 
made it. 

“Well, no,”’ he finally faltered —‘‘ that 
is, I don’t think I did.” 

“Then I apologize,’ granted Teddy 
with great politeness, and Onalyon 
breathed a sigh of relief. He had an- 
swered correctly. 

“He did not criticise her,’ Teddy 
informed the king. 

“T’m glad it’s all a mistake,” returned 
the king; ‘‘but I am afraid, Teddy, that 
under the circumstances you must have 
been hasty.’’ And he surveyed with in- 
terest the prince’s rapidly swelling nose. 
““‘We must remember that the prince 
until now has been our guest.” He 
put his hand on Teddy’s shoulder. 


| i 7 HILE the gardeners and the men of Department 


“‘The Tower of Wahanita é : ‘ 
Has Been Blown Up! Five Thousand People Were Concerned in It’? 
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Teddy’s eyes snapped as they sought those of the king. 

“Ts Onalyon about to leave us?”’ he asked in a tone of 
splendidly assumed regret. 

“He is going home,” the king informed them both. 
“T have a little parting gift for him.’’ And he handed 
Onalyon a plain gold bracelet clasped with a goat’s head. 

The prince threw the bracelet on the ground, stamped 
on it and strode off, cursing, in the direction of the palace. 
The king and Teddy breathed sighs of relief, then looked 
at each other doubtfully as they turned to follow him. 

“Well, we’re up against it,’”’ observed Teddy soberly. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the king, sadly puzzled. 
“As our friend Jimmy would say, Bezzanna has spilled 
the beans.” 

“Tm for it!’’ maintained Teddy stoutly. ‘‘The only 
thing I could besore about is that she didn’t let us in on it.” 

“T don’t believe you quite appreciate the full extent of 
the disaster however,’’ worried the king. 

“T don’t see any disaster,’ objected Teddy. ‘‘Onalyon 
has no ammunition, no arms and no army. He’s the grand 
giggle of Isola right this minute; and he couldn’t get 
following enough to make a track in the snow.” 

“No,” considered the king. ‘‘We have nothing to fear 
from Onalyon. He will never be able to bother us again.” 

“Then where’s the disaster?’’ persisted Teddy. “‘It 
looks to me like the grand tableau! I’m glad it all hap- 
pened, because, between you and me, I had intended to 
snake Onalyon outside and drop him off the cliff the night 
before the wedding.” 


“You have a hasty temper,”’ chided the king. “‘Remem-. 


ber that self-control is the first mark of a gentleman. I 
don’t mind confessing, however, that I had figured on 
something of the sort myself. I hadn’t thought of the cliff 
though. I'll have to hand it to you for having a superior 
idea. I had thought some of tying him to an airship.” 

“How wasteful!” reproached Teddy; and suddenly the 
brothers stopped and shook hands solemnly, then came 
as near to a giggle as real men can. ‘‘Let’s hurry,” urged 
Teddy. “I want to see how Jimmy is.” 

“He’s still alive and that’s enough for me,’’ responded 
the king. ‘All he needs is one breath to start on.” 

“He’s a star!’’ enthusiastically commended Teddy. 
“You know, I’m tickled stiff that Bezzanna picked him! 
I wonder when they found it out?” 

“The night Bezzanna was lost,” answered the king 
gently. ‘‘They told me about it—both together—that 
night in my sitting room; and I gave him our sister. They 
were to have flown away forever as soon as Jimmy returned 
from this trial.” 

“‘She’s a sneak!” declared Teddy indignantly. ‘“‘I never 
gave her away in my life!” 

“T forbade her to tell you.”” The king defended her 
against Teddy’s righteous wrath. ‘‘If too many of us knew, 
even a glance might betray us, and the atmosphere of the 
whole house would be suspicious; but, through this 


accident, all my desires for Bezzanna’s happiness have 
miscarried and I do not know now how we shall protect 
her and Jimmy.” 

“Great Scott!’ suddenly exploded Teddy, and he 
“They can’t marry! It would 


stopped and turned pale. 
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mean death to both 
ofthem. By George! 
We'llset that absurd 
law aside.” 

“‘Ttisimpossible,”’ 
replied his brother 
sadly. “There are 
some things which 
even kings cannot 
do. That provision 
is in the ancient 
charter to which 
royalty owesits very 
existence; and every 
noble, as he comes 
of age, is required to 
sign it and to swear 
to uphold it with his 
life. When any 
provision of that 
charter fails royalty 
fails.” 

“Tt ought to if it 
upholds such fool 
things as that,’’ de- 
clared Teddy. “I 
won’t sign it.” 

“You probably 
will,’ returned the 
king, smiling dully; 
“but that does not help us out of our present dilemm 

Teddy was soberly silent for a moment and then 
happy idea struck him. 

“‘T know!” he said joyfully. ‘‘We can let them mai 
secretly. They’ll both stay right on at the palace— 
won’t ever have to lose either our Betsy or our Ji 

“Tt won’t do,’ replied the king. ‘‘I had thought of 1 
myself; but it would be impossible to keep the m at 
a secret very long—nor vould Jimmy sanction it. 0 
day I should be called before the council of nobles.’ | 

a 


“I Told You That Job 
Was Too Much For You’”’ 


“‘T know the rest of it!’”? Teddy quickly stopped | 
and he trudged on silently for a while. “I don’t se 
way out of it, then, but for them just to keep on 
sweethearts,’ he decided. ‘‘It’s lots of fun just t 
sweethearts.” 

The king laughed. 

“Tt seems so to you now,” he said; “but the ti 
come when that won’t be enough. When a stron 
becomes thoroughly in love, that passion becom 
center round which his entire universe revolves 
which every other consideration in life must irr 
gravitate. It is in exactly this way that Ji 
Bezzanna love—and they cannot be kept apart. I 
think you quite comprehend yet how large such a | 
can be.” 

“Why not?”’ demanded Teddy indignantly. ‘Have 
I Toopy?”’ 4 

“T apologize,” laughed the king. ‘“‘Meantime, Ted 
we still have our dilemma; and it is a tragedy to wh! 
there is no end—for I shall never again consent to | 
Bezzanna take a seat in an airship.” 4 | 

“‘Keezap says it was his fault,” defenc 
Teddy. ‘‘He sneezed.” | a 

“And Bezzanna might forget an 
us another goodby,” the king remi 
him. ‘“‘No, Teddy; thereis no way oul) 
our difficulty. Jimmy and Bezzanna 
not marry—nor can they live withou 

“Poor Betsy!” sighed Teddy. | ) 
They stopped suddenly as they roun¢ 
the corner of the palace. On 
coach of state, his liveried attenda/ 
replaced by a dozen stalwart khak« 
and rifled men of Department G, st 
in front of the terrace. Onalyon, wi 
his hat in his hand, was waiting bj 
steps to help his mother in, his us 
suavity overshadowed by nervous eat 
She was on the top step, bidding g a 
to Aunt Gee-gee, and the two wort) 
ladies were conducting a stubborn ¢ 
test in chin tilting. 
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IMMY opened his eyes to find sit 

beside him a uniquely design 
work of courtplaster, which bo 
tain vague resemblance to a | 
countenance. 

“Hello, sport!” hailed the ap: 
cheerfully, talking out of the 
corner of its mouth. 


y stared at the weird visitor in astonishment for a 
nent, and then he grinned. 

Why, it’s Keezap, the sneezing demon of the clouds!” 
‘laughed. “I thought they were still gathering you up!” 
\ swift, light step had swept across the room, to the 


You must lie quiet, Jimmy, and not talk very much,” 
ed the anxious voice of Bezzanna. 

hy not?” demanded Jimmy. “Is anybody sick?” 
yoking up into the depths of her brown eyes and smiling 
dly into them, he reached for the hand on his forehead 
1 drew it slowly down over his face. 

t hurt little Keezap’s neck to do it, but he turned away 
head; and in that moment Jimmy deposited/a raptur- 
skiss in the exact center of the pink little palm. Watch- 
eezap, she quickly pressed the other one to his lips; 
n dropped velvety kisses on his forehead, and eyes, and 
n, and the tip of his nose—and planted a final warm one 

WS . 
3 his mouth. 

“You're to be quiet for another day,” she told him 
th the religious adherence to schedule so annoying in 
nscientious nurses. 

“Tf he isn’t out mighty soon the boys of Department G 
il come and get him,” represented Private Keezap, 
eming it time to turn round again. “They’re wild to see 
u, Jimmy; and they have a lot of schemes to 
t you two away from here.” 

i two?” repeated Jimmy, glancing at Bez- 
ana; and they both blushed. 
“Sure!’’ declared little Keezap. ‘We know all 
put it. All the men in the shops know and they 
» tickled crazy. There isn’t a man among us 
uldn’t set off fireworks in the nitro factory if the 
cess thought it would be fun; and you know 
tt we'd do for you, Jimmy! So, if you and the 
ess want to be married, you just go ahead and 
epartment G boys will go out and exterminate 
{entire nobility. They’re none too popular, 
how, if you’ll believe the Daily Isolian.” 
“I’m afraid your plan is a trifle radical,’’ objected 
amy with asmile. ‘‘There are a hundred of the 
les—and some of them have large families.” 
d some of them are regular fellows,” added 
ezap, hunting a spot in the crisscrossed bandages 
he might stir up his intellect by scratching 
head. ‘“‘There are other ways though. The 
are figuring they might blast a passage out 
gh the reefs.” 
t would take all the resources of Isola and five 
of time to do it!”’ replied Jimmy. 
“We might tunnel under the mountains,” suggested 
sezap hopefully. 
“Same answer,” smiled J immy. “I’d have 

ee omthat six months ago if there had been a 

ce,”’ 
‘We'll build a bigger airship,” offered little 
zap desperately. ‘‘If that won’t do you, Jimmy, 
afraid we’re at the end of our string, for we’ve 
yered earth, water and air.” 
‘We're at the end of our string then,” Jimmy 
y assured him; “‘for an airship won’t do until we 
nt some way of hitting the ground easier. 
promised the king never to try that 
‘thod again, and I’m not so keen about it 
7Se When I left America the aviators in 
cemetery outnumbered those in the air 
ut four to one. I don’t mind taking a 
ce myself, but for Bezzanna ” He stopped 
softly patted the hand which lay in his own. 
zap had been looking out of the window in dis- 
sed speculation, but suddenly his unbandaged 
2 took on a look-of keen amazement; and rising 
fully but hurriedly to his feet he hobbled over 
‘the window on one crutch, Bezzanna hurrying 
him and propping the other one under his arm. 
hat is it?’’ demanded Jimmy, rising to his elbow. 
Jimmy !’’ screamed Bezzanna. “Lie down!” And she 
d to make him do so. 
ships!’”’ gasped Keezap. ‘“Three—no, four!” 
Coming this way?” asked Jimmy, who did not know 
Bezzanna was pushing him. He put his arm round 
shoulders, though, and patted her for being there. 
Lickety-split !’’ replied Keezap, his voice thrilling with 
atement. 
he prince couldn’t have secured airships,” mused 
ny; and even Bezzanna straightened up at that 
ible suggestion. 
No!” returned Keezap scornfully. ‘He couldn’t secure 
hing any more. These airships have strange flags 
ted on their wings, and one of them is American.” 


ret me a fresh drink, won’t you, Bezzanna, please?’’ 
gged. 

ell me the truth,” she demanded, looking him in the 
“You're going to get up!”” 


nk I’ll have to,’’ he told her. 


was going to fight it off; but, since you mention it, ° 
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“Ym so afraid you’ll hurt yourself,” she worried, and 
ran to the window. She suddenly clapped her hands. 
“Tt’s a race, Jimmy, and the American ship’s in the lead!”’ 
she cried. “I’ll get you that drink right away.’ Before 
she went, however, she laid his clothes on the chair beside 
his bed and kissed him and rumpled his hair. ‘“I’d have 
to get up myself if I was dying!” she said, and ran off. 

Jimmy was leaning against one embrasure of the window 
and Keezap against another, and they were holding to each 
other for support when Bezzanna came in without the 
water. ; 

“Tt’s glorious!’’ she exulted, standing beside Jimmy 
and putting her arm round himto hold him up. ‘‘They’re 
coming right over the palace. Oh, look! One is having 
an accident.” 

The rear one had suddenly tilted sidewise, and now it 
dropped straight down toward the earth. Bezzanna 
uttered a scream of horror. Before it reached the ground, 
however, the machine righted itself and descended in a 
long, low sweep, apparently into the river. The others 
came swiftly on, passing the palace so near that the whir 
of their motors could be heard. 

The trio watched for a long time, and finally the 
missing machine rose into the air and resumed its 
journey. The telephone bell rang and Dymp Haplee was 
overjoyed to hear Jimmy’s voice. 


“It’s Glorious! They’re Coming Right Over the Palace. 
Oh, Look! One is Having an Accident”’ 


“Why, old Yankee Doodle!” yelled Dymp, “I heard 
you were laid away in camphor for a month to come; but 
I might have guessed better. What do you know about 
these airships?” 

“It’s an international race,” explained Jimmy; ‘‘and 
the American’s machine is in the lead.” 

“Of course it would be!” agreed Dymp; 
about the others?” 

“The second one was French, the third English—I’m 
not able yet to make out the one which dropped and is now 
coming toward us.” 

Dymp laughed. 

“The aviator was a puffy-faced fellow with yellow hair 
and a yellow mustache which stuck straight up; and he 
talked a language at first that sounded like a saxophone 
gargling its throat.” \ 

“German,” guessed Jimmy with a chuckle. 
you make out what he wanted?” 

“Oh, yes, he spoke a little American too. He asked for 
gasoline and beer, and he went away angry.” 

“That’s because he didn’t get the beer,” decided Jimmy. 
“Ts that all he had to say?” 


“but what 


“Could 
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“He asked a lot of questions,’ responded Dymp. “He 
wanted to know the name of the place and the name of its 
ruler, its religion, population, resourees—and why we had 
never heard of beer. Say, Jimmy, are you strong enough 
to hold the ’phone and give me an interview? I want 
to know where all these countries probably are in their 
relation to the location of Isola, their rulers, population 
and resources.” 

“T’ll write the interview myself,” offered Jimmy, “and 
send it down to you with a photograph of an airship.” 

“Good boy!” applauded Dymp. “By-the-way, Jimmy, 
you want to see my slashing editorials this afternoon on 
the selfishness of the nobility and the fool laws in the 
royal charter.” 

“Stop it, you anarchist!” ordered Jimmy. ‘‘We’ve had 
distraction enough for the week before the opening of the 
second baseball season. Your editorials, in the last three 
days, along that line have been too dangerous to strike 
a match near them.” 

“The mission of the Daily Isolian is to protect the 
oppressed,” declared Dymp solemnly. “If we get the 
oppressed stirred up enough I ought to get some good 
news out of it.” 

The king walked in as Jimmy was hanging up the receiver. 

“Tt seems that you’ve started an airship craze all over 
the world, Jimmy,’’ he remarked pleasantly as he shook 

hands with Keezap and slipped his arm about 
Bezzanna’s waist. 

“There isn’t a joke in me,” declared Jimmy. 
“Your peaceful isolation is gone. A man out of the 
world which is greedy.for territory and which rec- 
ognizes no law but strength has gone away to say 
that you are here—and rich! I wouldn’t give a 
canceled postage stamp for your kingdom!” 
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A TWO o’clock in the morning old Amyah 
pounded on the king’s door and heard the 
almost simultaneous thump of feet on the floor. 

“Fire?”? demanded the king, appearing in the 
doorway with a chemical extinguisher in each hand. 

“No, sir,” replied Amyah. ‘Mr. Jimmy wants to 
see you. I tried to get you on the telephone, but 
when I am first awakened I always have trouble 
with the switchboard.” 

“Ts anything wrong?” asked the king, setting down 
his fire extinguishers and grabbing an armful of clothes. 

“No, sir,” returned Amyah, rubbing his gray head 
in perplexity. “He was laughing when I left him. 
Lord Haplee had been talking with him over the 
telephone about half an hour before, and I had 
dropped asleep again by Mr. Jimmy’s bedside.” 

“T told you that job was too much for you,” chided 
the king kindly as he followed Amyah down the 
hall; ‘but you would insist on having it.” 

“Mr. Jimmy has been very good to me,” mum- 
bled Amyah apologetically, and returned to the 
king’s room to straighten up his bed so that it would 
be fresh when he came back to it. 

Jimmy was still laughing when the king arrived; 
and with a sublime disregard of his still aching 
bruises he had pushed under the light the library 
table, which had been shoved aside during his ill- 
ness, and was spreading upon it writing materials. 

“T have some startling news for you,” he stated. 
“Wahanita’s Tower has just been blownup. Dymp 
Haplee tells me you couldn’t find enough of it to sand 
the floor of a birdcage! Do you mind if I dress?” 

“Certainly not,” assented the king, with mechan- 
ical graciousness, but he plumped into a chair, still 
hugging his armful of clothes, and batted his eyes 
while he thought over this act of vandalism. 

“Does he know who did it?” 

““A mob, estimated at from one to five thousand,” 
stated Jimmy, pulling on his socks. ‘‘Dymp says 
it’s the power of the press. He’s tickled stiff!” 

“T don’t understand it,” puzzled the king, rising and 
pulling on a pair of trousers he had found in the tangle of 
clothing. ‘“‘It is an act of public defiance!” 

“Well, it seems to be a little touch of sentiment on the 
part of the people,’’ asserted Jimmy diffidently, dragging 
his own trousers on over his pajamas and stepping neatly 
into his slippers with the same motion, which betrayed 
him as a man who had reduced conservation of energy 
to a fine art. “It appears that your devoted subjects 
obtained the idea, somehow, through the Daily Isolian, 
that the princess was in danger; so they just got up a 
little impromptu demonstration to show her popularity.” 

A lanky figure in gray trousers and blue pajama waist, 
and wearing one black and one brown slipper, bounded in 
at the door. 

“What’s the trouble?”’ he demanded, trying to scramble 
into a coat which had one sleeve turned inside out. “My 
telephone bell rang.” 

Old Amyah pulled his beard. 

“The Tower of Wahanita has been blown up!” stated 
the king, as one still unable to comprehend his own news. 

(Continued on Page 3§) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 29, 1912 


The Work of Congress 


HEN Congress assembled in December the general 

expectation was that it would do nothing, as a presi- 
dential campaign was pending and the two houses were of 
different parties. This expectation has not been wholly 
justified. Surveying the Record with care, we descry here 
and there in the limitless welter of words—like coral reefs 
that just thrust their crests above the vast bosom of the 
Pacifie—a little something actually done: Abrogation of 
the Russian treaty, the Children’s Bureau Bill, the Pensions 
Bill. And away along in May the Senate considered the 
ease of William Lorimer—against the earnest advice of its 
ablest members. 

The national conventions and summer were nigh, they 
argued; the baseball season had opened promisingly; the 
winter and spring had been mostly spent in amiable dal- 
liance, without a word of protest from the public—now 
that the people had so much else to occupy their minds, 
why recklessly invite attention to Washington by debating 
a case that everybody was interested in? 

There was no end of such reliable subjects as Incroach- 
ments Upon the Legislative Branch of the Government 
by the Executive Branch; or How Initiative, Referendum 
and Reeall are Destroying Liberty. Why not fill up the 
interval to adjournment by enriching the Record with a 
few additional tons of debate on those subjects? They 
pointed out that for a month the existence of Congress had 
been so completely forgotten that scarcely ten lines con- 
cerning its proceedings had appeared in the newspapers. 
Why not talk in our sleep a while longer?—they rea- 
soned. What Congress did could have been done in six 
weeks. What it did not do required six months. 


Prices Still Go Upward 


N MAY commodity prices. in the United States reached 

the highest level ever recorded, and the tendency was 
toward yet grander heights. A graphic chart that shows 
the coursé of prices, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor, 
during the last fifteen years looks like the profile of ‘‘some 
tall cliff that midway leaves the storm.” There 
is a dent near the top, made by the panic of 1907. Every 
grocer’s bill today, however, mocks the view then com- 
monly expressed that prices would decline permanently; 
in fact, the steep upslant began again with the very open- 
ing of 1908 and continued into 1911. Last year the 
anxious housewife was once more momentarily cheered by 
a down grade. Food was higher than ever; but Chairman 
Gary’s famous dinners had lost their charm and there 
was wholesale price-cutting in the metals schedule. This 
year that temporary lapse has been practically overcome. 
Prices of the leading metals have been quite steadily 
advancing, while there has been enough actual and pro- 
spective crop damage to keep the chief cereals on a price 
level higher than that of a year ago. 

Taking commodity prices as a whole, all previous 
records have already been broken; and it looks decidedly 
as though still more dazzling summits would be attained 
before Christmas. 

About the beginning of 1907, when the tremendous 
advance in prices and conseauent increase in cost of living 
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first attracted very widespread attention, there was a 
common conviction that a permanent decline would shortly 
come. It was demonstrated, in fact, that, with prices at 
such a height, there was not money enough to go round; 
liquidation and reaction would follow automatically. No 
thoughtful observer nowadays can console himself with 
any such opinion. High prices promise to continue indef- 
initely. Instead of scanning the horizon for something that 
will rescue us from High Cost of Living, it is the part of 
wisdom to accept him as a permanent guest and adjust the 
household accordingly. 


Master and Servant 


R. THOMAS, whose initials have escaped us, belongs 

to the Foremen’s Union. Having no employment 
as a foreman, he was put to work as a lighterman, but 
refused to join the Lightermen’s Union. Whereupon six 
thousand union lightermen employed in the port of London 
went on strike. The second day following, the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, which embraces the Lightermen’s 
Union, the Carmen’s Union, the Sailors and Firemen’s 
Union and some others, declared a strike in support of 
the lightermen. Thus at the beginning of June more than 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, upon whose labor 
London is partly dependent for her daily food, were idle. 
Ships laden with fruit, butter, eggs and other perishable 
edibles lay untouched at the docks. 

Two thousand policemen were detailed to guard trans- 
portation of dietary articles, and the British government 
issued a solemn warning that it would, “‘if necessary, use 
all the resources at its disposal to insure a continued food 
supply.” 

This is a British example, but strictly applicable to the 
United States. Meanwhile, as Ethelbert Stewart lately 
pointed out, our whole legislative machinery, in the main, 
regards labor from the master-and-servant point of view 
of Blackstone and Coke—as though a labor dispute could 
hardly be anything more serious to society than a quarrel 
between a master carpenter and one of his four apprentices. 
Somebody, like Mr. Thomas, touches the wrong button 
and a huge federation, with power to starve a city, or to 
stop numberless factories by withholding vee coal supply, 
goes out of gear. 

What sort of “‘servant”’ is that? tea the ‘‘master”’ 
has become a corporation with a hundred thousand 
stockholders, operating in forty states! 

We question the prevalent theory that nothing can be 
done about the capital-and-labor problem except to stand 
aside and let them fight it out. True, not much has been 
done; but a theory that man could not cross the Atlantic 
was plausible enough until Columbus sailed. 


China and Gotham 


ONTHS of careful negotiating culminated in May 

when financiers of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Japan and the United States, meeting in London, 
arranged the terms for financing China. The bankers— 
this country being represented by J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—are to lend the Oriental republic three 
hundred million dollars, in installments extending over 
several years, to build railroads, make other improvements 
and in general set the Celestial nation on its feet in the 
fiscal way. Shortly after the London meeting, negotia- 
tions between the city of New York and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company ended in an agreement whereby 
Gotham will get a much-needed extension of subway and 
surface transportation facilities. The agreement will 
involve an outlay of approximately three hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, and the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. has given the undertaking a start by purchasing 
a hundred and seventy million first-mortgage transit 
bonds. Thus it takes more capital to get the inhabitants 
of Gotham from Flatbush to the Bronx than it does to run 
China, with some four hundred millions of population. 
Imperial Rome got on very handily with a revenue rather 
smaller than that enjoyed by the gas company in a first- 
class American city. Twenty-five million pounds was 
considered a staggering annual disbursement for Great 
Britain at the time of the American Revolution. The city 
of New York alone now thinks little of spending more than 
that by about half. 

As civilization advances, the employment of money 
progresses in geometrical ratio. By the time Russia 
becomes a republic an investment of a thousand million 
dollars will be required to provide St. Petersburg with ice. 
If Socialists are to dig the grave of capital they should 
hasten—otherwise the bed of the Atlantic will be too small 
for the corpse. 


Crazy Government Statistics 


NE department at Washington solemnly assures you— 
at the public’s expense—that the number of swine in 
the United States increased during the last census period 
by ten million head, or nearly thirty per cent. Another 
department tells you that the number of swine, in the 
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same period, decreased by nearly five million head, ora 
and seven-tenths per cent. In the official Sta 
Abstract—repeating the figures of the Department 
Agriculture—you will find that’ the number of cattle « 
farms made the prodigious increase of twenty-five milli 
head, or more than fifty per cent, and) you probably Ww 
entertain pleasing illusions about a coming drop in t 
price of beefsteak. 

If you go up the Avenue to the Census Bureau of t! 
Department of Commerce and Labor, however, you Ww 
be told that the number of cattle decreased six an 
one-half million head, or over nine per cent. One se 
Government figures gives an increase of fifteen x4 
head in the number of sheep; the other gives a deren 
of ten million head. 

After 1900, it is true, the Department of grits 
made an attempt to bring its figures within hailing di 
tance of those of the census; but the old figures for th 
year are carried forward, and the ridiculous contradicti 
certainly lessens the usefulness to the country of both; 
of figures. 

The statistical situation at Washington, as betwee 
Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agricultu 
is boneheaded in the highest degree. These two offic 
are compiling figures on the same subjects and publishi 
them under the seal of the Government. The figur 
conflict all along the line and no attempt worth mente 
is made to reconcile them. 

What private concern would pay two sets of men 
contradict each other? 


i 


Violence and Reaction 


LEARNED Southerner has written a book inne 
to prove that an extensive and growing sentimen' 
carrying the South toward voluntary abolition of slay 
but bitter denunciation by Northern abolitionists provol 
bitter resentment until Southern feeling became so inflan 
that peaceful emancipation was impossible. No do 
there was a violence in the abolition movement that ¢ 
the cause no good, for violence always tends to provo 
reaction and defeat itself. After the executions 
resulted from the Haymarket. bomb-throwing, Ch 
congratulated herself and was generally congratulat 
upon having signally discouraged anarchism. How 
a university professor who can speak with autho 
the subject has recently said: 
““A pamphlet issued by the anarchists, containing ° 
speeches of the condemned men and some docume 
issued later on by Governor Altgeld, has been translat 
into nearly every civilized tongue, and is the chief ana 
propaganda document. I am reasonably sure th 
pamphlet played no small réle in the mental developme 
of Czolgosz.”’ 
When the Lawrence police, in subservience to hig 
conservative opinion, forcibly prevented strikers 
sending their children out of town they were really insur 
victory for the strikers. 
From time to time some American community—s 
Diego being the latest example—resorts to violence, ¥ 
a mistaken notion that social order is somehow to 
preserved thereby. In every case this is a play into? 
hands of the enemies of social order. 


The English View of Libel | 


N A SOMEWHAT diluted form we could use 

English law of libel in this country to immense adv: 
tage. Broadly. speaking, the law is that you have g) 
latitude of statement in discussing a man’s publie ch 
acter; but if you touch his private character, look 0 
The other day, for example, the Judicial Committee of | 
Privy Council delivered judgment in an shea i 
case. %3 
A/!newspaper had published a cartoon of an emin 
colonial politician surrounded by such amiable mott 
as Ananias, Tammany, Dead Men’s Characters. 4 
trial jury held that this cartoon was of a strictly polit a! 
character, hence not libelous. The highest appe 
tribunal upheld this view, dismissing the appeal ¢ 
assessing costs against the appellant. An English ma! 
zine, however, recently printed a string of satirical v er 
about Clodius—the last lines running: 

“How cleverly he homeward stole and broke his pri! 
and parole.’”’ Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
Admiralty, promptly sued for libel, alleging that Cl 
meant himself and the verses falsely charged him W 
having broken his parole during the Boer War. ie 
magazine at once printed an ample apology he did 
ask for money damages. Justice Darling held thai 
verses were libelous, constituting not only a civil bt 
criminal offense, and pointedly suggested that any 
who repeated the libel would get into jail. 

The English hold that an unconvicted man’s 
character belongs to himself. The American view 
the newspapers may say whatever they please ab 
private character and personal affairs of people whe 
not in public life at all. : 
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The Man Behind Clark 


-T MAKES no difference whether Mr. Champ Clark 
| champs or is champed at the Baltimore convention. 
- That event is in the dim distance as these thoughts 
unleashed. The fact of importance, at the moment, 
not what Mr. Clark’s fate shall be, but that Mr. 
lark will have a fate. 
/Whatever the outcome, all will admit that as an ante- 
myvention candidate Mr. Clark created considerable of 
3 Granting this, we come inevitably to the inquiry: 
o stirred the stir? The answer is the plot of this 
wrative; also the moral. Likewise it is big with the 
lly to the thrilling question: Can an ex-politician 
me back? Reverting to the gold convention of 1896, 
Biethey nominated Palmer and Buckner, I use for a 
sponse those immortal words of the Indiana states- 
n who charged down the center aisle shouting: “Mr. 
airman, the time and the hour and the man has came.” 
Tt’strue. A politician who disappeared into the murk 
ne eleven years ago has come back, come back with 
en less noise than he made when he vanished—which 
practically no noise at all—and played the Clark shoe- 
ting up to the shoe store that will be either enlarged or 
smantled at Baltimore, as the case may be. Not over- 
oking Fred Dubois or Senator Bill Stone, of Missouri, 
a0 have noiseless attributes not to be despised, I call 
vur attention to R. F. Pettigrew, of South Dakota, the 
im, cadaverous, whiskered, saturnine R. F. Pettigrew, 
0 was one time frequent in the dispatches, who has 
in the high grass for eleven years, and who is the 
ute person who caused most of this Champ Clark 
otion before the convention. 
You had forgotten Pettigrew? Surely! Nearly every- 
idy had forgotten Pettigrew, but Pettigrew hadn’t 
"gotten anybody. You observed the progress of the 
rk campaign? You saw how the Speaker grabbed 
ates hither and yon, to the intense 
gust of many other candidates 
iether to his ultimate success or not? 
du saw Clark carrying a good many 
tes? You wondered why? Well, cease 
wonder. One of the principal reasons 
is Pettigrew, of South Dakota. 
long in ninety-nine and early in nineteen hundred 
st of the newspapers carried headlines once or twice 
week: ‘Pettigrew Assails McKinley”; “Pettigrew 
mounces Imperialism”’; “Pettigrew Attacks Hanna.” 
lat was when Pettigrew was a United States senator, 
d the headlines conveyed a conservative intimation of 
2 truth. Whenever nothing else was stirring, Senator 
igrew could be relied upon to arise in his place and, 
stroking his whiskers a few times the right way, 
to stroke the Philippine policy of the Administration 
‘wrong way. Rarely gifted with a supply of objurga- 
animadversion, deprecation, condemnation, rebuke 
d censure, he displayed all his wares each time he rose 
eak. He was bitter, oh, bitter as all get out! Then 
t out himself, owing to circumstances back home 
r which he had no control, and the expression “to 
ttigrew’’ became obsolete, and everybody thought he 
d become so too. 


litting and Gliding Through Political Mazes 


TOU see, Pettigrew was one of that intense but in-bad 
band of patriots who walked dramatically out of the 
1vention in St. Louis, in 1896, when Mr..Hanna and Mr. 
and a few others refused to declare for the free and 
nited coinage of silver, at the ratio of sixteen to one, 
out the aid or consent of any other nation, falling in 
hat celebrated occasion with Senator Teller, of Colo- 
, Fred Dubois, Frank Cannon, Charley Towne and 
others, who decided it was free silver or bust with 
, and all of whom busted in the natural course of 


grew had been a Republican senator but this was 
much. He could not stand the ignominy of a gold 
tform or a gold standard or a gold anything. The whole 
lation was argentiferous to him. So he became a Silver 
publican and oozed gradually into the Democratic 
y, playing a short engagement as a Populist while on 
y. He concluded his senatorial term as a Democrat, 
his Democracy concluded him. However, as his 
did not expire until 1901, he had plenty of opportunity 
ell Mark Hanna just what kind of a hairpin he con- 
ered him, and he did, to the great discomfort of Mr. 

na but to the delight of the galleries and some people 
he floor whose names need not be mentioned at this 


en, as has been mentioned, he effaced himself. But 
| the campaign of Champ Clark began, a tall thin 
Wearing scraggly whiskers slightly streaked with 
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Every Time He Flitted Something Happened 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great amd the Near Great 


gray, and a square-topped hat, might have been observed 
flitting back and forth, hither and thither, hence and 
thence. That was Pettigrew. And about every time he 
flitted something happened that gave the Clark press- 
agents exceeding cheer. Also, each time he glode unosten- 
tatiously into the Ebbitt House, he brought with him a few 
prime samples of politics that were used to advantage 
by the Clark outfit. Nobody paid much attention to him. 
He let the other boys have the publicity, but he delivered 
the goods. Let “‘yea verily” be recorded as the answer 
to the query, Can an ex-politician come back? Pettigrew 
came back and made the other Democratic politicians 
engaged in supplying strategy for other Democrats look 
like strangers in the congressional poker game. 

Pettigrew went to Dakota in 1869 and worked as a 
laborer on the Government survey.. He became a surveyor 
himself and worked at that, with real estate as a sideline 
in Sioux Falls, until he began to practice law. He was a 
member of the territorial legislature for a few terms and 
represented the territory as a delegate and a Republican 
in the Forty-seventh Congress. All this time he was 
playing politics—getting his hand in, so to speak. He 
was in the territorial council in 1884 and 1885, and during 
the seesawing at the time of the division of the territory 
into the present states of North and South Dakota he 
was active in South Dakota affairs. 

It was then he really showed how much of a politician 
he is, and how effectively he can keep things to himself. 
Details are not important, but in one of the fights Petti- 
grew held a caucus of one hundred and forty-five delegates 
in a church, decided on a course of action, and kept the 
whole affair secret for two days when everybody was trying 
to find out what he had in mind. Then he voted his one 
hundred and forty-five delegates as he saw fit, and ulti- 
mately gathered in the United States senatorship. He 
took his seat in December, 1889, and served two full 
terms—or twelve years—retiring as a Democrat after his 
free silver experiences. 

He wasn’t popular in the Senate in the later days of 
his term. The Republicans were in full power, and 
the Aldrich-Allison-Hale-Spooner machine was working 
without a slip. Pettigrew rasped that band of patriots, 
nasped and raked them, sneered at them, flayed them, 
satirized them—he certainly was very mean to them. 
Not many of them tried to come back at him, for Pettigrew 
could be meaner than any of them when he wanted to, 
which was about every time he felt called upon to speak. 
Besides, he was usually well fortified with facts, and when 


a man has facts and is mean with them, what recourse 
has a patriot except silent contempt? So they resorted 
to silent contempt, and Pettigrew went along and his 
contempt was not of the silent kind. 

When he first went into the Senate he was reasonably 
regular in his Republicanism, but he had an independ- 
ent streak in him and gave the old leaders some uncom- 
fortable hours. They all recognized his ability and they 
all feared his tongue. He was—and is—a quiet, un- 
obtrusive sort of a person, but shrewd. Still, when he 
had anything to say he said it. There was that time 
when he wanted to go away for a few weeks. He looked 
the Senate over and settled on Senator Wilkinson Call, 
of Florida. 

“Call,” he said, “I’ve got to go away fora time. I 
want to pair with you.” 

“Why with me?” asked Call. 

“Oh,” retorted Pettigrew, ‘you are more likely to be 
wrong on every question than any man I know of.’ 

Pettigrew is a Westerner, and he lived out yonder for 
more than thirty years; but he looks like a Yankee, 
talks like a Yankee, thinks like a Yankee, and has every 
bit of the shrewdness they tell us the real Yankees have. 
Still, that isn’t to be wondered at. You see, he was born 
in Vermont, which explains some things. Also, if the 
Democrats are successful in his state, kindly observe 
the name and address of the senator who succeeds one 
or the other of the present incumbents. Said name and 
address are likely to be R. F. Pettigrew, of Sioux Falls; 
the same being the object of the come-back. 


Al Successful Interview 


HE late Arthur McEwan, when he was working on 

a San Francisco newspaper, was attracted by the 
activities of a politician who was vulgar, illiterate and 
hideously ungrammatical in his method of expression. 
McEwan looked up this man and had 
a talk with him. Then he went back 
to the office and wrote the interview in 
the most perfect English, brilliant, pol- 
ished, and crammed the story full of classical 
allusions, quotations and big words. It was 
a most scholarly production and McEwan 
considered the satire great. Next day McEwan had a call 
from the politician. ‘‘I wanter thank yez for that inter- 
view,” he said. “It’s bully. Just what I said. You must 
be a grand shorthand reporter.” 


Al Plain Give-Away 


RAS Taft men were discussing the political attitude 
of a well-known Republican National Committeeman 
a fortnight before the Chicago convention. 

“How does he stand?” asked one. 

“Oh, I guess he’s switched to Roosevelt!’ 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, I heard him talking about deciding the contests 
for delegates on their merits, and a lot of other blamed 
treachery like that.” 


Al Mighty Good Horse 


(Go: AMOS McCAMPBELL, of Harrodsburg, Ken- 
tucky, while at a race track, was approached by a 
negro tout who strongly urged a horse to win the next race. 

The colonel is short and very, stout. The tout was 
enthusiastic, but the colonel did not appear to be impressed. 

Finally, in desperation, the tout said: ‘Why, Cunnel 
Amos, look hyah. Dis hoss is so good today yo’ yo’self 
could ride him an’ win wif him.” 

And the colonel put down a bet. 


His Choice of Weapons 


OHN P. IRISH, of San Francisco, was counsel before 

the State Department in the matter of a claim of an 
American client against one of the Latin-American. 
republics. 

The Latin republic didn’t want to pay, and there was 
a long dispute, during which the representative of the 
southern country claimed Irish had put a stain on his 
honor and said he intended to challenge Irish to a duel. 

John Hay, then Secretary of State, told Irish about the 
affair and asked: ‘‘What will you do, Irish?” 

“Accept it, of course.’’ 

“Accept it?” 

“Certainly, and I shall name the weapons.” 

“What weapons shall you choose.” 

“Feet,’”’ exclaimed Irish. ‘‘Good Iowa feet, the kind 
I was born with; and I’ll kick that diplomatist down the 
street until the police interfere with the proceedings.” 
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OU have often watched a gang of 

men at work on some small job, 

and wondered why it was neces- 

sary for so many men to accom- 

plish such a small task. It wasn’t. 
But, lacking proper direction, they did the 
best they could, which is generally very 
costly. 

Just as it has been proven that bricks can 
be laid with five motions per brick instead 
of eighteen; that one man can handle seven- 
teen tons of pig iron in a day instead of 
thirteen; that five locomotives can be built 
where three were built before—so can the 
great Overland plants produce an automobile 
of equal or better quality and more of them, 
at less cost per car, than factories not so well 
equipped. 

Economy is efficiency. That which is 
most efficient is most economical for the con- 
sumer and most productive for the worker. 


We claim to have perfected not only the 


greatest organization in the business, but by 
simplifying ways and means, by cutting out 
all lost motion and wasted time, and by 
minimizing working space, we believe we 
have actually placed the entire production 
end of our business on a more economical, 
effective and efficient basis than any other 
plant in the industry. 


Three things are necessary to make the 
big output prove a success. Efficiency is 
gained by effective methods—not just by big 
operations which are permitted to go astray. 
First, there must be an unrestricted output; 
second, a simple set of standard shop 
methods for every man in the plant; and 
third, harmony and co-operation throughout 
the entire organization. 


On these pages are a few interior views 
of our plants. We show these to picture 
and prove our great equipment. Study 
them a moment. They illustrate the best 
in the industry—everything that is modern 
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Crank Case Aeeebis Room 


and economical. No small plant can alfa 
a like equipment. It would be impractica 


All this is due to a huge productio: 
Making over 25,000 cars a year (the grea 
est production of its kind in the world): 
can buy, produce and market at the lea 
possible expense. The Willys -Overlan 
Company has no long list of director 
Every share of stock is owned by t 
President— John N. Willys. He contro 


and directs. 


The few following facts show wha 
possible in an automobile plant of 
production, where efficient methods 
manufacturing are highly developed: 


We employ over 5000 men. The pla: 
cover eighty acres of floor space. 
drop forge plant and machine shops a1 
the largest in the industry. Millions « 
dollars are invested in automatic machine 
alone—the greatest time and money savel 
ever invented. , 


as Applied to 


OR examples of special equipment, 

only practical in a plant of large 

size, there is—an Olsen tensile 

strength testing machine of 100,000 

lbs. capacity; one of the latest 
nproved White-Souther endurance testing 
jachines; an Olsen spring testing machine 
aving a capacity of 6000 lbs. In the drill- 
1g department there is automatic machin- 
ry which drills 32 bores at one time. In 
aany plants these holes are drilled in sep- 
rately, so that in the time a less finely 
quipped plant turns out one drilled piece 
1e Overland turns out thirty-two. This 
: efficiency. 


In the sheet metal department you will 
nd huge automatic punch, presses, which 
rand 23 feet high. Here, also, you will 
nd giant presses, which, at one Swoop, 
ansform a flat piece of sheet metal into 
n accurately and properly shaped frame 
de member. The machine used for press- 
ig out the cross members of the frame, and 
lso for punching the hole in the brake 
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Chassis Drying Room 


ra bh 
0 


drums, weighs 49,000 lbs., almost 25 tons. 


The machine which is used for draw- 
ing out the brake drums is still larger, 
weighing 42'4 tons. This machine exerts 
2,000,000 lbs. pressure and turns out 2000 
brake drums a day. You will find a dry 
kiln capable of storing a million and a 
quarter feet of lumber. 


And all of this gives you but a faint 
idea of the huge proportions and broad scale 
on which we manufacture. 

As we have so many times pointed 
out, a car is known and judged by the fac- 
tory that produces it—so do the fitness and 
economy of a car measure up with the 
efficiency and size of the plant at which it 
is made. 

Our Models 60 and 61 are sold at $1200 
and $1500. In Model 60 will be found 
practically every important part, point and 
feature of any $1500 car made. It seats 
five passengers; has a 35 horsepower mo- 
tors pressed steel frame, with a single 
drop; selective transmission, three speeds 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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a Huge Automobile Plant 


and reverse, fitted with the best bearings; 
a drop forged I-section front axle, fitted 
with the famous Timken bearings; lamps, 
tools and everything complete. This, ac- 
cording to current market value, is a $1500 


car. Our price—$1200, 
Model 61 at $1500 is an $1800 value. 


It has a 45 horsepower motor; seats five 
people; wheel base 115 inches; selective 
transmission, fitted with the fine F. & S. 
annular bearings; Bosch magneto; full float- 
ing rear axle, fitted with Timkens; pressed 
steel frame, double drop; 34x4 Q. D. tires; 
and is finished in dark Brewster green with 
all bright parts heavily nickel plated. Will 
you find this car under $1800? Our price— 
$1500. And this is only possible for the 
detailed reasons given above. The Over- 
land is the most finely finished and most 
economically produced, popular priced car 
in America. 


There is an Overland dealer in your city. 
Look him up and see the full line. 


Handsome catalogue A 26 on request. 


Body Frame Department 
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Capillary 
Attraction 


Keeps 
the Parker 


from 
Leaking 


HEN you set your 
fountain pen in your 
vest pocket, point 


up, Gravity pulls most of the 
ink down into the reservoir. 
But Capillary Attraction holds 
some ink in the feed tube. 
When your body heat— 98 
degrees— gets to the air in the 
pen, thatair expands and belches 
up through that inky feed 
tube; blows ink out under the 
pen point; musses the writing 
end of the pen, and your fingers 
when you remove the cap. 


| . 
4 Do you see why ordinary 
| fountain pens are compelled to 
leak and smear? 


pelled to not leak. 


The Parker, you see, has a 
curved feed tube, the tip of 
which touches the barrel. 
Note X-ray photo on left. 
4 | That touch starts a downward 
i | Capillary Attraction which 
pulls all the ink down out of 
the feed tube the instant you 
4} set the pen in your pocket, 
point up. This feed tube is the 
famous Lucky Curve. 

Thus Capillary Attraction, 
which makes other pens leak, 
keeps the Parker from leaking. 


easy. Spear Head Ink Controller 
regulates a blotless flow. 14k 
| gold pens tipped with polished 
; Iridium never scratch or hitch, 


Standard style Parker Lucky 
Curve Pens $1.50 to $250.00, ac- 
cording tosize andornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


couldn't leak if you begged it to. 
Carry it upside down in any 
pocketand see, Also small size 
for ladies. Prices $2.50 up. 


New Parker 
Disappearing Clip 
grips like steel, but steals out of 

the way when you write, 

Get a Parker Pen on trial. 
If unsatisfactory in any way, re- 
turn within to days and dealer 
will promptly refund yourmoney. 
We protect him from loss, 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Parker Penssend us his name for 
complete catalogue, and we'll 
deal with you direct, 

Don’t put it off till tomorrow. 


Parker Pen Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row, Opposite Post Office 


Make this 
“touch” test 


spoon 


prove it 
won'tleak. 


| Parker Pens write smooth and | 
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NCE the most conclusive, the Senate of 
the United States has become the most 
inconclusive body of legislators on earth. 
A short time ago the statesmen spent an 
hour trying to adjourn from Saturday to 
Monday, and there was nothing before the 
house to keep the statesmen in session a 
minute—no fight, or question of policy, or 
debate, or strategy. What it was, was 
simply a lack of finality. Why adjourn? 
Or, on the other hand, why not adjourn? 
Nobody had a reason for taking either 
step; and they fiddled round, twenty-three 
to twenty-three, until the sergeant-at-arms 
dug Senator Bankhead out of his committee 
room; and then they decided they might 
as well quit for Sunday. That greatest 
legislative forum in the universe is in such 
sad case that it cannot even get rid of 
itself. 
It is the same on every other proposition. 


| There isn’t a leader or a director, an expe- 


ditor or a manager, a maneuverer or a 
strategist, a politician or a statesman on 
the job. There are a few men who might 
do things if they cared to take hold; but 


| they are afflicted with acute attacks of 


what’s-the-useitis—and, when you come 
right down to it, what is the use? The 
Senate is so split that no faction or party 
has a majority. It is an inchoate affair, 
composed of ninety-odd men who are all 
trying to be leaders. There are good 
followers in the Senate, but there is nobody 


| to follow. It is ascrambled, disgusted, dis- 


‘ spon rel ir—t 
Budthe Bates Pen i comin couraged, despondent, careless affair—the 


present Senate of the United States—and 
it is rapidly getting no better. 

Uncle Murray Crane saw it a long time 
ago—and he quit. Uncle Murray is a 
conscientious little worker. With the 
powerful Aldrich in command he was a 
useful lieutenant; but that is all he ever 
was—a lieutenant. When Aldrich left 
Crane soon found that a lieutenant cannot 
be in command of a lot of people who think 


| they are major-generals and a lot of people 


who do not care whether they stay in the 
ranks or not, even as privates. He took 
brave hold, but he could do nothing. The 
situation was against him. His party was 
divided and his wing of it was distrusted, 
and still is. He thasn’t force enough to 
be a real leader, and his suavity and 
gumshoeing didn’t help any. 


The Valedictory of the Glooms 


Moreover, Crane was uneasy and uncom- 
fortable. He had hoped there would be a 
turn in the tide that would bring back the 
old, orderly, effective days; but this was 
not to be. Instead, there was an increased 
demand for popular issues, and an increased 
number of new senators who came more or 
less directly from the people. Aldrich saw 
what was coming and got out. Hale saw 
it too. It was more imperative with Hale 
than with Aldrich, for Aldrich might have 
been reélected; but Hale could not have 
been. Still, the effect was the same; but 
Crane hung on. 

Then the Congress passed the constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of senators by popular vote; the 
Massachusetts legislature, then in session, 
immediately adopted it and Crane said he 
would have no more of it. Nor is it fair to 
Crane to say, as has been said, that he quit 
because he knew he couldn’t be elected by 
a popular vote. He did not quit for that 
reason. He withdrew from public life 
because he was disgusted with the present 
trend of politics; because he did not know 
how to stop it and because he thought 
himself far better out of the Senate than in 
it. Other conservative Republicans aresoon 
to tollow his example—some voluntarily, 
and some because they must. 

“Tf the legislature in my state adopts the 
constitutional amendment providing for 
the direct election of the senators by the 
people that legislature will have my resig- 
nation as senator five minutes after it has 
passed the amendment,” said one Repub- 
lican senator the other day. ‘I have sat 
up there on the hill and watched that 
Senate deteriorate for the past five years, 
and it is now simply impossible to do any- 
thing or to get anything done. I do not 
intend to talk about the men in the Senate; 
but if any person who is interested will take 
the trouble to contrast the present Senate, 
where many members were in effect elected 
by the popular vote, with the Senate as it 


was five or ten years ago, what I mean will 
be understood easily. And, with a direct 
popular vote for senators, the body will 
lose its effectiveness, because no senator 
will be able to serve more than one term— 
unless under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. It will get to be even a more 
inconclusive affair than it is now, and as it 
is now it is hopeless.” 

These men who make these protests are 
conservatives, members of the old machine; 
men who took orders and obeyed them; 
men who were accustomed to seeing a 
policy mapped out and put through; fol- 
lowers of, first, the Aldrich-Spooner— 
Platt-of-Connecticut—Allison oligarchy, 
and then of Boss Aldrich himself. The old 
order has passed, and they can think of 
nothing to do but make their protest by 
retiring. They see no ray of light ahead. 
The country is a total loss, with no insurance. 


The Passing of the Pessimists 


Spooner sensed this some years ago. 
Aldrich and Hale followed him. Bailey, on 
the Democratic side, saw the handwriting 
on the wall. Now Crane has gone; and 
Crane will be followed by others of the Old 
Guard, some of whom will retire before 
they are retired, and some will be retired 
whether they want to retire or not. They 
do not understand what is going on. They 
say the present system of senatorial checks 
and balances is the safeguard of the country 
with the House of Representatives a popu- 
lar body, dependent on the whim of the 
people and elected every two years. They 
believe in the power of the organization 
and of its supremacy. They think the 
machine is the thing. They distrust the 
people and scoff at the products of popular 
elections and selection. They cannot 
change—so they quit. Every last one of 
them seems to be convinced the country is 
on the verge of a revolution; tat our 
institutions are tottering; that we/are lost. 

At that, the men in the Senate who are 
discouraged have some grounds for that 
feeling. There is more piffling done up 
there than ever before in the history of this 
country. Nobody cares. The usual pro- 
gram is about like this: The Senate is 
called to order. The morning hour is 
opened. Then Senator Heyburn gets up 
and talks for one or two or three or four 
hours, as the case may be, and the rest of 
the senators go to their rooms or downtown 
or to any other agreeable place, and ad- 
journment is taken without advance. 
Some wanted to get through in time to 
adjourn without date before the national 
conventions. There was much opposition 
to this. So long as there seemed to be 
a chance that Mr. Taft would be renomi- 
nated, a certain set of the senators insisted 
on staying in session indefinitely, in order 
to do things to embarrass Mr. Taft. When 
the shift came and Colonel Roosevelt’s 
chances grew brighter this certain set 
was willing to adjourn, but the others 
thought it might be just as well to stay 
and complete the work of the session. 


Who and What is Being Done 


It goes like that on about every proposi- 
tion. They shift and trim, jig and amble, 
fuss and back and fill—and nobody knows 
what anybody wants to do; nor does any 
senator know himself. The Old Guard is 
disgusted; the new element is suspicious— 
and between the two nothing is done; nor 
is anything more than half done. Then 
the Senate has a Democratic House, shoot- 
ing all sorts of propositions at it; and be- 
tween its own inertness and the radicalness 
of the House everybody is unhappy and 
very few senators care whether school keeps 
or not. 

Reed Smoot, the Mormon apostle, who is 
a senator from Utah, is a tall, thin, in- 
dustrious man who thinks he owes it to his 
party to try to lead his Republican brethren 
out of the morass. Smoot is about as well 
qualified to be a senate leader as he is to be 
a matinée idol—almost, but not quite. He 
has been useful because he was so intensely 
industrious that the other senators piled 
work on him that would have broken down 
a man of a less serious turn of mind than 
Smoot. During each of the two tariff 
sessions “‘Let Smoot do it!’’ was heard 
every time there was a task nobody else 
cared to tackle, Smoot has tried, but he 


couldn’t make it. He was willing enougl 
to be the leader, but he could not put int« 
operation the little formality of getting 
men to follow him. Nobody cares to try 


to take the initiative. If anybody eye: 
becomes ambitious and endeavors to get 
something done all the rest of the senator: 
laugb at him; and a dozen or so of then 
object because they do not think it i; 
vot while. They think nothing is wortt 
while. a 
The Progressives, having a right fron 
previous experiences to be suspicious, are 
always looking for ulterior motives. The 
regulars are harassed by their inability t 
work in the old, methodical, machine way 
The Democrats have their differences. A 
dozen or so men are distributed on th 
floor who are not of senatorial caliber o: 
anywhere near it. These pettifoggers buz: 
and wrangle and fuss and stew. There i 
a growing disposition to outradical any 
thing this country has ever seen in the way 
of restrictive legislation. The conserva 
tives cannot understand what has hap 
pened. All in all, it is a fearful mess—tha 
Senate; and it is getting messier ever 
minute. 

It has been in session since last Decem 
ber, and it has done practically nothing 
It is away behind on the money bills anc 
has accomplished very little in the way o 
general legislation. The months have bee 
devoted to talk—to inconsequential, ram 
bling, unilluminating, non-informative talk 
It is a rare occasion when there are as man} 
as thirty senators on the floor. Nobod; 
knows what is happening or what is goin; 
to happen; and nobody seems to ca 
There isn’t a real leader on either ‘si 
“Tt is impossible to get anything done,’ 
wails every senator. Still, that isn’t q 
true. Some things are being done, b 
those things are the senators themsel 
if it be not treason to refer to a senator a 
thing, which I trust it is not—but suppos 
it is! And when the Senate does adjour 
it will have accomplished very little, 


Ham, Sweet Ham 


Those persons who are wondering wha 
sort of a president Champ Clark wi 
make—provided he is in position to mak 
any sort of a president at all after Mare 
fourth next—are hereby informed he w 
make just the same kind of a presiden 


Wednesday afternoons may not know sh 
is likely to introduce some very popula 
features into the White House if she g 
a chance. \ 
One of these features will be ham- 
Missouri ham. Mrs. Clark keeps ope 
house on Wednesday afternoons. Sh 
lives in a big apartment up on Sixteent 
Street, and the word has been passed thi 
everybody who is anybody is expected t 
call round on those afternoons and ge 
some ham. The ham is always there ani 
so are the people, for Washington 1 
densely populated with folks who will g 
long distances to get ham—or anything els 
that is free. A 
Mrs. Clark brings her hams from Bow 
ling Green, Missouri. They are big, sweet 
home-smoked hams, and she knows hoy 
such hams should be cooked. The ham i 
placed on a table in the parlor and Mis 
Genevieve Clark, who is a very pretty gir! 
presides with the carving knife. When th 
visitors arrive, and as soon as they hav 
greeted the hostess, they sit down and Mrs 
Clark says: “Ham, Genevieve.’’ Where 
upon Miss Clark cuts a slice of ham— 
can carve very skillfully—and places it 0: 
a slice of home-made bread. She cover 
the ham with another slice of bread ani 
serves a sandwich that is delicious. 
No limit is placed on the number 
slices of ham for each guest. You 
welcome to call for ham until you aref 
of it—which is often done, by-the-way 
When Miss Clark has exhausted the Te 
sources of one ham another is brough’ 
and she carves until everybody is satisfie 
Imagine the crush at future White Hous 
receptions if the word is passed that rea 
Missouri ham will be served instead 0 
sticky punch and lettuce sandwiches. : 
Clarksays that is what will happen. W 
upon Washingtonians are for Mrs 
for next mistress of the White House— 
cially those Washingtonians who like 


IS only within the last few years 
hat levees in this country have been 
entifically planned and constructed. 
First, the grade must be determined— 
w high shall it be built? Fora century, 
e or less, high-water marks have been 
eserved. It would, therefore, seem easy 
fix a grade—say, five feet above the 
hest known water—and build to that; 
t those learned in Mississippi lore under- 
and that it is not always the greatest 
er that leaves the highest mark. Several 
90ds have gone higher on the gauges than 
at of 1882, when, in fact, they carried far 
‘ss water; but in 1882 there were two hun- 
red and eighty-four crevasses, and possibly 
lf the river escaped over the banks. Other 
ods registered a higher gauge on less 
tual water, because the levees held intact. 

he crown of a levee must be built above 
maximum to which the flood will proba- 
rise with the river closely confined from 
airo to the Gulf. Having fixed this grade, 
ae work is begun by taking off the surface 
arth, which is generally full of twigs and 
egetable matter inviting percolation. This 
used for a supporting banquette behind 
weve Then the main embankment is 
arown up, generally by wheeled scrapers. 
ne engineer cannot select his material; he 
ist take whatever the river has put there. 
‘his may besandy, loamy, or “‘ buckshot”’ — 
bluish clay, so called because when dry it 
ek into pellets the size of buckshot. 
Vhen wet the buckshot becomes plastic 
nd gummy, does not dissolve and wash 
y. It is considered the best material 
tainable. The light loamy soil brought 
wn by the Missouri River is the worst. 
Vhen water stands long against such a 
tvee it becomes saturated, almost like 
elatine, and trembles beneath the tread of 
man. People behind these embankments 
lways feel scary when they see the water 
iling up twenty feet higher than their 
mds. If water gets started through the 
wvee the earth crumbles away like brown 
agar. Yet, when well sodded with Ber- 
uda grass these levees hold surprisingly. 
One of the greatest difficulties is to get a 
scure foundation. The river is continually 
hanging its course, leaving innumerable 
uughs on each side—lopped-off lakes 
hich at one time formed part of the main 
hannel. Many of these ancient sloughs 
i now completely filled by recent de- 
osits. ‘They must be crossed by heavy 
ikes of earth; and it often happens that 
mucky foundation is insufficient to sus- 
the embankment. Such a levee may 
k during construction—two feet, four 
set, six feet. Whisky Chute promptly 
ank eighteen feet when the water came 
gainst it—an army of laborers toiled night 
nd day to keep its crest above the flood. 
big levee, when completed, may have a 
ase of from one hundred and twenty to 
wo hundred feet—even more. Two wag- 
ns may drive abreast upon its twenty-foot 
wn. When Bermuda grass welds this 
ito a compact mass it seems as solid as the 
ternal rocks. 


When the River Breaks Bounds 


at makes it break? In 1882 the water 
gradually until it stood level with the 
People turned out and fought. 
‘hey topped the crown with sacks full of 
h, raising their embankments as the 
; 4 rose. Sacks laid in tiers defended the 


hes above those angry waters. 
enty-eighth of February the winds joined 
es with the river and furiously lashed 
banks. Next morning there were forty 
"evasses—fifty-six miles of puny barriers 
wept away! “You can’t fence in a bull 
h potato ridges!’”’ remarked a disgusted 
ngineer. 

At Baton Rouge the same struggle has 
sen going on day and night—white people 
ind black people, governor and huckster, 
onvicts and cadets, splashing side by side 
the water, trying to save their town! 
When the levees were practically de- 
oyed in 1882 it was like kicking down an 
s’ nest—the people swarmed out and 
it them up again. Down they went 
nin 1883 and1884. “‘Higher! Higher!” 
people cried, as if salvation lay in height 
lone. Under the tremendous impulse 
en to levee building, by 1890 the entire 
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system towered three feet higher than ever. 
Then another flood came, and crevasses 
occurred before the water reached the 
crowns. The dazed people could not under- 
stand. ‘Lordy, boss, I seen dat levee when 
she busted. De top wuzall right. She wuz 
solid up one side and down de udder; but de 
groun’ behine her riz up—den it all fell in.” 

Hidden weakness caused these breaks— 
perhaps a rotten stump had left a cavity 
that was searched out by tremendous pres- 
sure. Maybe it wasasandboil. Sandboils 
often occur many feet behind the base 
of a levee that is apparently—and really — 
solid; but the levee had been constructed 
over one of those forgotten sloughs or sand- 
bars. Resistless pressure forces water from 
the river underneath the levee and it spurts 
up inside, forming a sand crater—like a 
voleano. When discovered in time the 
sandboil is hooped; a semicircular dam is 
built round it with sacks full of earth. 
The water running through the outer levee 
is dammed up in the hoop—creating an 
inner pressure that prevents such rapid 
rush as would tear out the levee. 


The Effect of Changing Channels 


The enterprising crayfish keeps busy 
making holes just where they will do the 
most harm. He has caused many a muddy 
seep. So long as water trickles clear this 
seepage frightens nobody; it is bringing no 
dirt and causing no cavity inside. Crayfish 
holes are credited with so many breaks that 
the Irish levee laborer would never kill a 
crayfish: ‘Faith! an’ ain’t ’e the poor 
man’s fri’nd?’’—tearing down levees and 
making more work. 

Once a kingfisher was caught industri- 
ously digging a hole already eight feet deep. 
In lower Louisiana the beaver, muskrat and 
fiddler crab have all taken their turns at 
showing prejudice against the levee system. 

These seepage holes, from whatever 
cause, may do great damage without ac- 
tually breaking a levee, for seepage water is 
exceedingly detrimental to crops. It seems 
to have been filtered of all its rich fertil- 
izing properties and to have absorbed a poi- 
sonous alkali. All Egypt knows that ditch 
water must never be used for irrigation. 

Suppose the levee holds its crown above 
the overflow, keeps its middle puncture- 
proof and conceals no defect in foundation. 
What can break it? A caving bank. 

With a consciousness of all he has de- 
stroyed, old Father Mesaseba is a mighty 
restless sleeper and never lies quietly in bed. 
Forever turning and twisting, he shifts 
from side to side, tearing down and build- 
ing up again. In March, 1912, a shoreline 
survey at Fitler Landing, just above 
Vicksburg, showed a channel five hundred 
feet from the base of the levee. Perfectly 
safe? Apparently. On Tuesday, April 
thirtieth, this channel was two hundred feet 
from the levee. Within twenty-four hours 
that two hundred feet had caved away 
and the river was actually gnawing at the 
embankment. 

If Father Mesaseba took a notion to tote 
that levee off there was no use trying to 
hinder him—not from the river side. The 
best that could be done was to build a 
loop within, so that when the old levee 
crumbled away there would be a new one 
behind it. 

Some theorists maintain, in opposition 
to a levee system, that the river should be 
straightened, so that the water might flow 
off more rapidly. Water loses a lot of time 
in turning corners—that’s a fact. They 
suggest outlets and reservoirs to hold the 
excess, which sounds mighty nice. If the 
river could be straightened and would stay 
straight—if the water could be induced 
to run off like a good little boy and not 
overflow the land—that would be an ideal 
condition. But—Mississippi River water 
breeds a swarm of ifs and buts—here is the 
answer: Take the stretch from Cairo to 
New Orleans—a given distance, a given 
fall, with a given velocity. The trouble 
right now with the Mississippi River is that 
its mushy banks can scarcely stand the 
present velocity. If by some omnipotent 
hand the river were set absolutely straight 
this velocity would be greatly increased and 
ravenous currents hurled from bank to 
bank. A granite channel may stand this, 
but a brown-sugar channel will not! 

If that meddlesome person were to grab 
old Father Mesaseba, fold him in his arms, 
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tuck his legs together and command, “‘ Now 
shorten yourself! Lie straight in bed!” 
what would the old fellow do? He’s been 
used to having his own way for a powerful 
long time. He might very well say, ‘I 
gathered this bed and brought it here— 
leafmold from York state, boulder dust 
from the Rockies, glacier washings and 
loess from the cold North. This is my bed, 
and I'll lie in it like I darn please!’’—or 
words to that effect. Father Mesaseba gets 
sort of fretful when poor white trash meddle 
with him. There’d be such a scuffling and 
cavorting as was never before in the history 
of rivers. 

This turning and twisting process would 
probably continue until the river had re- 
gained its old length, restored its old pitch 
and velocity. Meanwhile the geographers 
would have to make a new map of the val- 
ley, resurvey the boundaries of states and 
note that a number of cities had “‘become 
one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Their sites 
would have been washed away and lakes 
would be in their stead. 

An outlet has a tendency to halt the 
velocity of the stream. Whenever the 
Mississippi begins to stop hurrying it 
begins to drop gravel, and a great deal of 
etcetera. 

This question is frequently asked: “‘ Does 
levee building tend to raise the bottom of 
the channel? Or does the river, by confine- 
ment, scour out and deepen?” For a long 
while levee opponents asserted that the 
river would have a tendency to fill up; in 
other words, that the river would build its 
bottom higher and higher just so long as 
men continued to build their ridges higher 
and higher. ‘‘ After a while,’’ they insisted, 
‘‘you’ll have an elevated river—you’ll have 
to climb upstairs when you want to get on 
a steamboat.” 

Mississippi River engineers agree that 
there is not the slightest evidence of levee 
building having a tendency to raise the low- 
water level. Of course, by confining a flood 


they make it higher, just as the same | 


amount of water would naturally rise to 
a greater height in a goblet than it would 
in a foot-tub. 

Aside from theories, here’s a hopeful tale 
of progress: 


MILES 0 
REE h eres pee, 
EE Bir os eee 284 56 
Insts AC LA Les 224 34 
EY Pepa cpriany ia (3 204 10 
COOTER Bs DRE AS 24 4.25 
iSO A Lado tute Le 5 1.10 
Can bate WR Ae 10 2.10 
180s at Rae 5 2 
IOUT Bary CAGE 7 8.70 
TOO Mt A A ae 7 2.25 


This shows a diminishing number of 
crevasses, with less and less destruction of 
levees and farther apart in point of time. 
During the years not mentioned the levees 
held intact. 


A National Highway 


Since 1884 there has been a phenomenal 
development of alluvial lands; cities have 
sprung up; manufacturing industries and 
railroads—all utterly impossible without a 
levee system. No railroad could continue 
in business through a land where it must lie 
under water for two months and then rebuild 
itself when the flood went down. 

The money lost by a single overflow 
would much more than pay for an efficient 
levee system. One lineal mile of levee 
protects twenty square miles of country. 
The people living in that country are not 
able to keep their neighbor’s water from 
overwhelming them, and they ask their 
neighbor’s aid. 

The Mississippi River is the great na- 
tional highway; it is also the great national 
drain. The people of that country are free 
buyers and good spenders. Much of their 
product goes abroad for cash and the cash 
is spent at home. That part of their crop 
which stays at home feeds the spindles and 
the mouths, and forms the greatest industry 
of New England. 

When these levees are made secure by 
the nation—as they should be—then will 
the Mississippi Valley become the most 
bountiful producer of national wealth; but 
if the nation should abandon them the coun- 
try would revert to a wilderness—the home 
of deer and bear and panther. 
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That 
Handy 


“Vaseline” 


“aLIHM 


piry Club 
At the boat-house ” 


or the ball grounds 
At the golf links or 


the tennis courts 


In your office, auto- 
mobile, or motor 
boat \ . 


Vaseline 


A handy tube of “Vase- 


line” is something you ought 
always to have within reach. 


It has so many uses you can 
never tell when you may want it. 


There is nothing better than 
“Vaseline” for the skin —nothing 
on earth that is purer. It is steri- 
lized in the process of manufacture 
and never turns rancid. 


“Vaseline” is just what the out- 
door man or woman needs to keep 
face and hands in good condition. 


There are twelve different ‘Vaselines,” 
for particular tastes and particular needs. 


Write for descriptive booklet to-day. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
(Consolidated) 
Branch Offices 
London—Montreal 


15 State Street 
New York City 
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A plain talk on Carbon Deposit 


There are three mistaken ideas on carbon deposit. 


(1) Light colored oil is commonly supposed to leave the least 
carbon deposit. (2) Heavy-bodied oils are often avoided through 


fear of excessive carbon deposit. 


ee 


ing oils are ‘‘non-carbon”’ are 
often accepted as sound. 


Our experience has clearly 
shown that: 


(1) Color is an unsafe guide 
in determining the amount of 
carbon in an oil. 


(2) The body of the oil does 
not determine the amount of 
carbon deposit. The heaviest 
oil that can be properly used 
gives the most efficient automo- 
bile lubrication. 


(3) ‘‘Non-carbon’’ oils do not exist. 
Lubricating oils area hydro-carbon prod- 
uct. Were all carbon eliminated, the 
oil could not lubricate. “The free carbon 
is the only carbon that can be safely 
removed. 


The amount of carbon deposited in 
the cylinders depends partly on the car- 
buretion and gasoline combustion, partly 
on the oil, partly on its fitness for the car. 


Unfortunately, the more the layman 
tries to comprehend carbon deposit, the 
more he is bewildered. He needs 
authoritative guidance. 


Equipped with the experience gained 
from our authoritative position in lubrica- 
tion, we studied every make of American 
automobile and many foreign makes. 


We found that no one grade of lubri- 
cating oil would suit all cars. We pro- 
duced our Gargoyle Mobiloils in several 
grades, and prepared a schedule showing 
the correct grade for each make of car. 


The complete schedule (printed in 
part on the right) will be mailed you 
on request. 


We refined and filtered these oils to 
remove free carbon. Aside from furnish- 
ing the correct oil for each car, that is 
the most that any producer can do 
toward eliminating carbon deposit. 


We can say without fear of successful 
contradiction, that these oils establish a 
world standard for automobile lubrication. 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in barrels, half-barrels, in 5 and 
1 gallon sealed white cans. They are named: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘D.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E.’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 
All are branded with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of man- 


ufacture. They are handled by the higher class garages, auto- 
supply stores and others who supply lubricants. 


(3) Claims that some lubricat- 


A guide to correct Automobile 
lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example, ““A’? means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.”’ “‘Arc.’? means 


“Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’? For all electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleas- 
ure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
MODEL OF 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Z/s/sls]s]/s] sles s 
CARS PSI eI SIE/S)al-el ela 
A\FlalFlalFlalFl ale 
ABOUND OIC: So). foie cial aloes |eisiels | oe A [Arc] A JArc} A Arc. 
Alco «|....JAreJArcJArcJArcJArc Arc JArc,/Arc. 
American.... A|E]| A |ArcJ A JArc) A JArc.) A |Arc. 
Apperson... E | E| A /Arc,JArc.JArc,|Arc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc, 
Atlas A|A|E|/E/E/E/E|E|A/A 
ra |...) E | E| EJ] E JArclArc| A] A 
Austin A | A] A jArc) A [Arc] A jArc,| A |Arc. 
Autocar (2 cyl)......] B | A | A JArcJ A JArc] A JArc.} A |Arc. 
**  (2cyl) Com’!]....]....] A Are] A |Arc.) A JArc.] A |Arc. 
“  (4cyl).......,;4|/E]A]E] AJ] E]A JArc] A Arc. 
BOUT see tse tess << veel ATATATATATASTATLA 
Bergdoll..... alveseleeaateewels ...) A JArc) AvJArcJArc,|Arc. 
Brosh secacs |AIA;SAITE/SA]EB/A}JE/A|E 
Buick (2cyl).,. JASTATASLTATATATATAILASA 
** éeyl). .| A lAre] A JArcJArc.JArc) A JArc| A |Arc 
Cadillac (1 cyl), «Ay OBA eS eelasonteieel steeel aieal ass 
‘s (4 cyl). .| A | E /Arc.|Arc.JArc.JArc.!Arc,Arc,/Arc,|Arc 
Cartercar...... J|ALTEJAIA/JATE;/A|]E/]A|/E 
i Com B|A|A|A]AJ|EJA [Arc] A Arc 
Cases Kiinaestcccie dis Seon) Made otc tec ad uid acu A] AJA [Arc 
Chadwick A/A;]A]A] BAJA [Arc] A |Arc 
Chalmers. -vss[eeee[Are/ArcJArcJArc] A |Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
Chase B|B;B;|B/B B;|B|B|B 
Colers va s[eveelesscfeesclessfArcjArc) A {Arc.lArc.JArc, 
Colunbia...........,; A} E/A]E|]/E/]E/JA/JA/AJA 
Columbia Knight, .<<|pije <] eee «|ucve|wowelessuletwal snare | ALA 
Couple Gear........ AI|A;JA/]AJA]A]A]A]A /Arc, 
Croxton-Keeton ....|....]...-]..+.|«...| A JArc} A JArcJArc,Arc. 
Daltplens . c/s dasientes AJ/E;/A/E/A|E;/A|E|A/A 
Daimler Knigh hin defcs acleceale occlace fees 1 ey | VaAael nae 
Darracq ....... A|E/}A/E]A]E] AE /ArcJArc. 
De Dion B;/A|}B|A/B;{E]B/A|B/A 
Delahaye...........J A} A/A/A/[A/]A!ITA/IA]AJA 
Delaunay-Belleville| B|] A] B/A]B/A]B/]A|B|A 
BMMOE sss a..'ceee A|AJ|A]A JArcJArc.JArc,|ArcJArc,|Arc. 
LO Ge DAE eoo foe «..|..../ArcArc,|ArcJArcAre,|Arc,Arc,|/Arc. 
Fiat...... JA/E/B|A|A/JA|B/JA/[A/A 
Flanders. a[avslces|sce<|-s.-| | Ey | | DD ArciArc 
OF esses A|E|E]|EJ]|A/Arc] E] E] E| E 
Franklin .... B|E| BE} B |Arc] A JArc) A Arc. 
* Com’! B|}E|}B/;A|]B/]A]B] AA /Arc 
Gramm i Veeee sleeia|'s pviellcisisie| clei] isis) ercine]| ok JANC.) | A. TANG, 
Gramm-Logan. oma ce. [Arca tA. [Axed tai Al swileaatalseae 
Hewitt (2 cyl).. ---| A|A]AJAJA JArc.... PF 
ee (4: cyill. A|A|]E|A]E]A [Arc] E | E 
Hudson ....... c|evee[eseefee..fArcJArc] A JArc] A Arc. 
Hupmobile... .. Arc.|Arc.JArc.!ArcJArc!Arc.JArc,/Arc, 
International... B|A/}B;/A/B/B]B/A 
Interstate....... |A}]E]A] EA JArc) A JArc, 
Asottatsdantreess A|A;IAJA/IA/JA/JA/A 
Atala ies «ges ee J|ASATA;AI[A;ATASA 
Jackson (2 cy!) FS RA. | AU PAS eo eehes cchee arclete E 
“(4 cy). A|E]|A |Arc) A /ArcJ A |Arc. 
Keliviiecce sree state's seas}... -/Arc,JArc.JArc.|Arc. 
Kissel-Kar........ A|E]A]|E|A [Arc] A jArc. 
Ld Com’ pacatal sajsa|awosfvise sins PATG)ATCIATC ATC. 
Kline Kar... Siebrale ...[Arc.JArcJArc,|ArcJArc./ Arc, 
IWNOXAoweras B B;/A/|B;|A/B;|A/B/A 
FREI, Solas Ay Pse| ives [AS ASA;SATA]A 
Lambert... |A}E)]A] AYA JArc) A jArc) A |Arc. 
Hy JAA arp ocala hate acd Wea Hoy cP cee 
azicia ys -eurtne |B/A;]B/AJ] BIA] B |Arc) B [Arc 
Locomobile ... .| A | E /Arc./ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.jArc,|Arc. 
WOzIEr: sku .| A | A] AJ A JArc,|ArcJArcJArc.JArc.|Arc. 
Mack |AIAITA|E/SA!|E/A|E/E/E 
Marion |A;/A|A!]E!]A|E] AE] A /Arc. 
Marino B | E jArcjArc| A | E | A |Arc.JArc,}Arc 
Matheson...,.......)| A | E |Arc.JArcJArc.|Arc] A A |Arc 
Maxwell (2 cyl)....., HE] E|] E| E}) EE} E|E|E|E|E 
ae RECOM esac s cree ....| EF} E}] E] E [ArcArcJArcArc. 
Mercedes............, A |E]A|]E|]A|]E|]A|E]A|E 
Mercedes Knight....].... Bed! Fene Aerie ici 4 Mccse feel ate] pea, 
Mercer i Sinrat peccelca ee sesefecae[eee-| A [Arc] A [Arc.) A |Arc, 
Minerva Knight BB? sad hood Mace A}|A/JA/A 
Mitchell se. ne .| A} E] AJA JArcJArc) A |ArcJ A |Arc. 
Moon....... |A]E]A|E|A]E jArcjArcJArc]Arc. 
National... {|A|LE]A Arc] AJA] A/A/A/]A 
Oakland [ecseleee-|] A] E] A} E | A JArc) A Arc, 
Oldsmobil |A]E;]A|]E]A|E]A JArc) A JArc. 
Overland . .|A;]E]A]E]A|E [ArcJArcJArcJArc. 
Packard 52. c pean E | E JArc.|Arc.JArc,/Arc.}Arc,|Arc.Arc,|Arc. 
Panhard: ccaseeecene A|E|)A/E|;]A|E|A|E]|A |Arc. 
Panhard Kaighe sso ote sl woe |acie cls evel tee eteetuA [pelt iéAs Tee 
Peerless szecmis dares Arc.|ArcJArcJArcJArc.|ArcJArc,/Arc.|Arc,|Arc. 
Pennsylvania........ AIE|A Al FA WAC ei... 
Pierce Arrow........ A|E]A |ArcJArcJArc.) A |Arc] A Arc. 
if Comviieaey wae sessfeees[eesfArcJArcJArc, Arc, 
Pope Hartford...... A|E]|A] E JArc.JArcJArc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc. 
Premier fe 550% avetatee A|E]|A /Arc] A JArc] A Arc A |Arc. 
Rambler.2.cseiee sa A|E|;}A]A]A}]A]A /ArcJArcJArc. 
Rapid.... |A;TALA]A] AT ATA JArcJArcJArc, 
Regal..... .[----Je.--] A] E] A] BE] A JArc} A] E 
Renault .. .| A] E] A JArcJ A JAreJ A |Arc.) A |Arc. 
Ur ISHS J}A)A!A!]A!] A) EA [Arc] A [Arc. 
Royal Tourist., | A] E |] A} E JArcJArcjAreArc.JArc.|Arc. 
Selden... A|/|E|JA|E]JA A | E /ArcJArc. 
Simplex .. A | E /ArcJArcJArc.|ArcJArc,/Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Speedwell ...-| A JArcJArcjArc) A |Arc. A |Arc. 
Stanley...... D/D|D|D;|D D|D/]D;|D 
Stearns...42... -|A}E] AA JArcJArc) A |Arc) A |Arc, 
Stearns Knight..... ciecsalvesaficcta: BS Peart rcs! “| eee Bes tere 
Stevens Duryea..... A | E /Arc.jArcJArc.JArcJArc,/ArcJArc.|Arc. 
Stoddard Dayton....]....]....] E | E JArcjArc] A} A] AJ A 
Stoddard Dayton- 7] | | Pee Be 
Knight 
"Thomas's cscs cviciviae E|/E/;A/E 
Wralter sess ssrsisis(s4.0.5.: c.JArcJArc.|Arc, 
Welchivact. apcucen aikicc alee ag 
Welch! Detroit. dan :| ustes| suited aashionestomate BD | siete 
White (Gas)) caecum |) eetdstaian| saat Arc.jArc.|Arc, 
‘* (Seam). D 
Winton i sie eandiasele 


VACUUM OIL CoO., Rochester, U. S. A. 
General Sales Offices, 29 Broadway, New York City. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world. 
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(Concluded from Page 7) 


from a vine; to dip their fingers in the foun- 
tain, or to eat an ice at one of the little 
tables. The place was packed with people 
every day the show lasted. Women? Not 
all of them. In fact, the men came in large 
bunches, and some brought opera-glasses. 

“And now you’ve asked the inevitable 
question. No, I’m not a single bit offended. 
I expected it. All I can say is that it de- 
pends entirely—or almost entirely—on the 
way the girl was brought up and on what 
kind of a home she had when she was little. 
If her mother was able to give her character 
and common-sense, and some knowledge of 
the world as it really is, the chances are 
that the cloak model will remain in the 
same state of angelic purity that you and 
your friends occupy. The working girl, if 
you want the truth, tends to prudishness— 
and no wonder. 

“Wehad a girl in our place two years ago, 
a girl from the West, who simply bubbled 
over with the joy of life. M’ree was an 
orphan, and the only relative she had in the 
world was an older sister who came to New 
York to study for grand opera. I suppose 
the family spent all its savings on her 
music, but after all she never got as far as 
the Metropolitan. When the old folks 
died and M’ree came on to be with her 
sister, Sister was earning twenty-five dollars 
a week, singing the Ragtime Violin in a 
Forty-second Street cabaret. M7’ree got a 
job as model.” 


Back to Beatrice 


“One of the buyers, a nice old gentleman 
from somewhere in Maryland, took a fancy 
to M’ree, and once when he was on he asked 
her to go to dinner with him. M’ree was 
wild to go, and finally I told her I thought 
it would be all right. Well, she flew out 
at noon and bought new pumps and silk 
stockings and a pair of long white gloves 
and a gold band for her hair. The child 
spent almost a week’s salary on that spree. 
But it was her first, and you couldn’t 
blame her. Her sister loaned her an even- 
ing gown, and M’ree went blissfully down- 
town to the hotel where she was to meet the 
buyer. But, do you know, the man never 
turned up at all! Probably some business 
acquaintance met him and they went off 
together. Perhaps he was detained some- 
where. Perhaps he just forgot all about 
it. Anyhow, poor little M’ree in her new 
finery she couldn’t afford to buy sat in the 
reception room until she wanted to die of 
humiliation and disappointment. Twice 
she had him paged, but he plainly wasn’t 
there, and when nine o’clock came M’ree 
knew that he wouldn’t turn up. The poor 
girl began to cry a little, and the first thing 
she knew a young man was standing close 
to her, looking straight at her and smiling. 
M’ree smiled back ever so faintly, and the 
young man said: ‘Little girl, what do you 
say to taking a ride in a taxi and telling me 
all about it?’ 

“Of course M’ree knew she had no busi- 
ness doing it, but she felt that she couldn’t 
go home to get the laugh, so she went with 
the young man. They drove up the Avenue 
and through the park, and they had some- 
thing to eat and then he took her home. 
M’ree said she talked to him and made him 
laugh, and told him some of the stories she 
had told us about the West, and I know he 
must have despised himself for dreaming 
that he could hurt her. Because when he 
parted with her, she said, he held her hand 
and said: ‘Little girl, you’ve given me a 
delightful evening and a good lesson too.’ 

““M’ree wasn’t in New York a great while 
after that. An old uncle out West died 
and left her a thousand dollars, on con- 
dition that she come back and live with 
her aunt. M’ree didn’t want to go. She 
confided in me that there was a man 
back there who wanted to marry her. He 
was a nice enough chap, but she didn’t like 
his business. He was an undertaker, and 
that appealed a little toostrongly to M’ree’s 
sense of humor. But I settled her. ‘See 
here,’ said I, ‘you don’t know when you’re 
in luck. A thousand dollars and a good 
man waiting for you! Say, you go back to 
Beatrice, Nebraska, and marry the under- 
taker and thank your stars.’ And she 
went, and pretty soon we got her wedding 
ecards. And that was the last we heard 
of M’ree, but I knowshe’s happy. Anyhow, 
she’s safe.” 
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rolled into thin fluffy bits 


and toasted to a crisp, ap- 
petizing brown, a 


| 


Cooked, a ae 


It is fine served right 
from the package wil 
cream and sugar or fruit. 
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“The Memory Lingers” 
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Plant of the U.S. Light & Heating Co., 
at Niagara Falls, completed eighteen 
months ago. Contracts have been let 
to double its capacity. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. | 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To every automobile or truck owner or manufacturer—to everyone who uses a stor- 
age battery for any purpose whatever —to anyone who rides on a railroad train. 


Within the great U-S-L plant, pictured above, the world’s largest i in the field of specialized electrical manufac- 
ture, are centered the facilities and skill growing out of fourteen years’ pioneer experience in perfecting storage 
batteries of all classes and making dynamos and electric regulating devices for the most exacting uses. 


In this typically modern factory, every detail that has a bearing on quality and uniformity of output has been 
developed to a degree of perfection which could be reached only by engineers who have concentrated for years 
to make their product excel. 


Exhaustive research work, most accurate expert inspection at every stage, and absolute standardization of 
parts, are factors which contribute to establish the unusual character of a product bearing the U-S-L trademark. 


Rigid testing of both raw materials and finished product, conducted in completely equipped individual testing | | 


laboratories for each product, guarantees the efficiency and service-value of every piece of U-S-L equipment. 


U-S-L Specialized Electrical Products 
U-S-L Storage Batteries (formerly National) U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter 


For Electric Vehicles—In rigorous commercial and pleasure car sery- The ‘‘ Fly-Wheel Starter’ 
ice, this battery has established a high standard of efficiency, because 
of its great power and sustained voltage dependability. 

U-S-L Sparkers and Auto Lighters—Have earned leadership in 
maintaining high capacity for Ignition of automobile and motor boat U-S-L Axle Lighting Equipment (Bliss System) 
engines, electric light for automobiles, etc. 

U-S-L Stationary Batterie-—Of proved superiority for the many uses The pioneer in the field; now standard. Six thousand of these 
where a battery of this type is employed. Economical and convenient wonderful equipments supply electric light for the best type of railway 
for electric lighting country homes remote from power circuits. cars from Maine to California. 
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that has taken automobile engineers by 
storm. It is a special combination motor and generator installed in 
place of the usual engine fly wheel. Watch for it on leading 1913 cars. 


Strong Service Co-Operation 


Service to customers along lines of active co-operation is another feature in the U-S-L policy as typically modern as U-S-L manufacture. The 
U-S-L Service Corps is composed of men trained in the handling of U-S-L products. “These men operate from the U-S-L Service Stations main- 
tained in eight of the largest cities. “They keep in touch with the every day performance of U-S-L products and co-operate toward the end of con- 
tinuously maximum efficiency. At all U-S-L Service Stations a stock of spare parts is kept—an obvious advantage to both owner and manufacturer. 


Write for Information. Don’t buy an automobile or truck, gasolene or electric, or install 
a storage battery for any use, until you learn about U-S-L. Correspondence is solicited. 


The VU. S. Light & Heating Co.— General Offices: 30 Church St., New York —Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 
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Nature’s Storehouse 


of Health 


F YOU knew the wonderful blood building, energy 
[picitine qualities which Nature has stored away in old- 

fashioned purple Concord Grapes, you would drink more 
grape juice. 

—With meals and between meals, at home and whenever 
you stop at a fountain to quench hot weather thirst— 

—always ordering 


MArimours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


—to insure the richest, finest, purest, most delicious grape 
juice it is possible to produce. 

For all this magic grape chemistry comes to you, undi- 
luted and unsweetened, in all its natural richness, in Armour’s 
Grape Juice. 

The Armour Grape Juice Plants, situated in the heart of 
the famous Concord Grape growing sections, command the 
cream of each season’s crop. 

Each day’s picking goes to the press that day—grapes are 
never held over to wilt and wither. 

All the original freshness and flavor is retained by sterili- 
zation and air tight bottling. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is pure grape essence—the most 
delicious, refreshing and beneficial of all beverages. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists, at 
fountains, buffets and clubs. It will help you resist the 
enervation of long sultry summer days. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. Address Armour and 
Company, Dept. 160, Chicago. 


ARMOURA« > COMPANY 
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“T could line right along and plug every 
inch till I got him,” Rickey soliloquized. 
“But if he ain’t a lulu bird!” 

To test the justice of his boast he drew 
a bead on the E in the maker’s name on 
the wagon and pulled the trigger. A faint 
blot instantly appeared. above the middle 
bar of the letter—a center shot, almost to 
a hair’s breadth. 

A low whistling sounded behind him, 
and he turned and saw Simmons with a 
bloody rag wrapped round his left hand. 

“He must have gophered down behind 
that critter!’’ said Simmons. “‘He’s clipped 
a end off my finger for me—dern him! 
Well, he can’t get away; and the Don’s 
started off with his horse to circle round 
and take him in the rear.”’ 

“T’m sorry for the Don,” said Rickey. 
“He was sure a nice old man; but as 
for —— See there! Good boy, Tempe!” 

Gamm had left his cover, leaped across 
to the wagon and was at the head of the 
plunging chestnut stallion. Rickey joined 
in the fusillade that followed; but there 
was a delighted grin on his face as he did 
so and he made four bad misses consec- 
utively. Simmons was already running 
back to where the horses had been left and 
called to Rickey to follow him; but Rickey 
waited long enough to see Gamm spring 
into the saddle and set off at a mad run, 
whooping defiance. 

He had a start that made him a mere 
speck in the distance before his pursuers 
could get their horses out of the draws and 
on level ground; but, once there, the 
ranchmen rode at a pace that kept Gamm’s 
lead from increasing. 

“And there’s no place for him to go,” 
Shorty jerked out as Rickey came along- 
side. ‘‘The Don’s got him—headed off 
from the pass—and he’ll hit Cafion Diablo 
long afore dark.” 

Rickey nodded. He had foreseen that. 
It might be a long chase; but with six to 
follow and keep the quarry in a straight 
line they must come up with him at last. 
Most likely it would not take long, for the 
horses that the six rode were picked for speed 
and endurance; and the chestnut 

“No bottom to him,” said Shorty. 
“Showy devil!—but he can’t touch— 
worst we’ve got. I know him.” 

Nothing more was said as they raced 
on; but within a few miles it became ap- 
parent that the cowman had been right. 
The speck was growing larger; and soon 
it was no longer a speck but a distinguish- 
able man, lashing a flagging horse with a 
swinging lariat-end. Still, it was long 
before they came so close that their trium- 
phant yell reached the ears of the fugitive. 
Then he turned and, without checking 
his speed perceptibly, fired three shots 
in rapid succession. Bergstrom’s horse 
stumbled, recovered itself, then stumbled 
again and fell, pitching his rider over his 
head. 

Bergstrom was up in an instant, his face 
crimson and his eyes bulging with rage. 

“Go on!” he roared, as the others drew 
rein. “‘Go on and get him!” And they 
went on. Rickey, for the first time, loos- 
ened and shook his rein; and Nigger-horse 
bounded forward and stretched out to do 
his best, his hoofs thudding the ground like 
muffled beats of a snaredrum. Gamm 
turned and fired again, and the bullet 
splintered Rickey’s stirrup, jarring his leg 
to the hip 

“You’ ve got to have it, haven’t you?”’ 

Rickey raised his own weapon and with 
absolute certainty covered the blue-shirted 
back that bobbed before him. There would 
be no missing now. He could shoot from 
horseback and at a moving object with a 
more deadly accuracy than many good 
marksmen show on a measured range—with 
a ringed target in staring black and white. 
Pistol or rifle, it was all one to him; ante- 
lope, road-runner, rabbit or wolf. Here 
was a wolf, a rabid beast of prey; and to 
kill him appeared to be a good deed. Then, 
as his finger tightened on the trigger, Rickey 
lowered his rifle. 

“Tt sounds like a fool commandment, 
but I’ll take a chance on it,’’ he said; but 
almost as he spoke there was the sound of 
a shot from behind him and this time it was 
the chestnut stallion that stumbled and 
fell headlong. Tempe Gamm was strug- 
gling to his feet when Rickey spurred up 


and threw himself upon the cattle thie 


no intention of staying, however, bu 
arched his wiry body and threw himself 
from side to side with a desperate ene ergy 
that all Rickey’s weight, strength and 
agility found hard to subdue. At i 
however, the ever-tightening clutch of the 
young man’s sinewy fingers on the rustler’s 
hairy throat gradually choked him 4 
submission. 

“Well, you’re a right inconsiderate 
of a person, seems like to me,” remark 
Rickey as he possessed himself of the 
rustler’s gun and rose to his feet. “Don’t 
care how much trouble you give folks, do 
you?” Rickey untied the wisp of torn ban- 
danna from his neck and wiped the ewest 
and sand from his streaming face. 

Gamm raised himself and leaned Lon 
ragged elbow. 
my back if you come to that,” he retorted 
grimly. ‘“‘Here’s your friends. I reckon 
they’ll ‘have some kick to register too.” 

They came in with a rush and dis: 
mounted—except Briggs, who sat with one 
leg thrown over the horn of his saddle. 
Gamm nodded to them in the most casual 
sort of way and Simmons and _Brigi 
nodded in return. Briggs said, ‘Hi 
Tempe!’”’—knowing him of old. Ace 
man, after a malevolent stare, went to his 
saddlebow and jerked his lariat loose; then 


advanced and, stirring the reclining man 
with his boot, cursed him and el ha 


get up; but here Rickey interposed, la 
agently restraining hand on the ranchman 
arm 

“That ain’t no pretty way to do, Mr. 
Ackerman,” he said mildly. ‘He ain’ti 
no position to kick back the way he is, y 
see.’ 

*‘ Ain’t we going to tie him?’’ Ackerman 
blustered. ‘‘What are we going to do? 
Give him a gun and a horse and turn him 
loose? Stand out of my way, Rickey! 
I don’t want no fuss with you; but ” 

“Let him alone,” sneered Gamm. 
the chance of his life. 


hurt him none.’ 
Then ree swung himself from 
saddle. ; 
“We'll tie him when we start, Phil,” he 
said with finality in his voice. ‘e or 
he’ll stay good till then. Here’s Nels and 
the Don a-coming. I’m in favor of eating 
a bite before we move on.’ nh 
“Me too,”’ agreed Simmons; and when 
the other two members of the party arrive 
they all sat in a circle and ate while 
horses cropped the scanty herbage ca 
them. They offered food to their captive, 
which he accepted and devoured greedy 
and in silence. There was general silence, 
for that matter. Once Ackerman broke it 
to wonder if he would get back in time to 
save his beef from the coyotes. 
“If the wagon’s there I can haul it in,” 
he said. ae hate like thunder to see it go 
to waste.” § 
Then Bergstrom spoke. ; 
“One of you fellows’ horses’ll have to 
carry double going back,” he grumbled. 
““My mare got a clip on her knee that be 
put her dead lame before she goes mucl 
farther.’ , 
A flask went round the circle. Tempe 
Gamm’s turn came last, and he swallow 
what was left and tossed the bottle aside. 
“What are you-all going to do with 
me?” he asked. ‘‘Prosecute me for grand 
larceny?” "; 
Ackerman broke out savagely: - 
ane ee going to stretch your neck e 
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you, 
The pes looked at him through half- 
closed eyes for a moment and then laughed. 
“You'll have to plant a tree and wait for 
it to grow,” he said. “Better shoot me 


unalterable resolution—every face 
Rickey’s, who looked curiously round 
circle and read the fatal verdict. 

“We done caught you red-han 
Tempe,” said Briggs quietly. 


ickey looked at the rustler’s hands. 
was no figure of speech that Briggs had 
. They were crimson from his butchery. 
mechanically the young man raised 
e of his own hands and oied at it; 


ere, and s’posing,”’ said Rickey, clearing 
‘ais throat with a judicial air, “‘let’s play 
nat Mr. Gamm here is right sorry for 
hat he’s done. We’ll put the case that 
e sheds tears of repentance a-plenty and 
‘ives us to understand that he’s a-going to 
ead an average honest and blameless life. 
‘Me, I’d take his word for it. There’s good 
n a man as well as bad; and so long as 
vhere’s life, there’s hope. I take off my 
aat to Mr. Gamm as a right good scrapper, 
vor one thing,’’ which he did with grave 
veremony. ‘Well,’ he resumed, ‘‘ putting 
whe case thataway, how would it strike 
ou-all to turn Mr. Gamm loose—just for 
whe sake of argument?”’ 

_Ackerman snorted his utter contempt 
vor the proposal; Bergstrom shook his 
‘massive head implacably, and Simmons 
did the same without stopping his soft 
whistle. The Don spoke one word with 
ober dignity: ‘‘Impossible!” 

“Rickey,” said Briggs in his even, une- 
motional tones, ‘‘there ain’t no argument 
tbout this. We’re a-going to hang him.” 
“Oh, certainly,” Rickey acquiesced 
theerfully. ‘‘That’s all right. Sure! I 
ust thought I’d get the sense of the meet- 
ng. Hang him, friends! I know where 
shere’s an awful good tree; so that ain’t 
oing to stand in the way.” 

Briggs gave him a suspicious glance, 
Which Rickey met with his ingenuous, 
lisarming smile. 

_ “Four miles this side of Prouty’s, on the 
aidge of the cafion,” the young man went 
on. “It’s in sight of the wagon road; so 
there won’t none of the good example be 
ost. Looks like that tree was just naturally 
iting for something of this sort to hap- 
den along. Let’s get it over with.” He 
Jumped up as he spoke and the others fol- 
owed his example with alacrity—Gamm 
deing on his feet as quickly as any of them; 
seeing which, Rickey caught him roughly 
oy the arms and twisted them behind him. 
“Don’t you be in no rush!”’ he said gruffly. 
fm a lower tone he murmured: “Would 
you go straight if you got a chance?” 
“T might,” replied Gamm, and the 
might” pleased Rickey. Simmons and 
Briggs coming up—the latter with a length 
dbf tough cord—the rustler’s wrists were 
tied and he was hoisted on the lamed horse. 
_ Rickey led the way and it was not until 
the tree was in sight that he stopped behind 
and began to talk in a friendly way with 
Ackerman, who rode at Gamm’s side, hold- 
i the halter of the led horse. Suddenly 
kerman’s horse began to plunge furi- 
Susly; and in the half minute that it 

k to control him Rickey found an oppor- 

mity to whisper a dozen words to the 

loomed man, and Gamm gave him a quick, 
nderstanding look. 
_ Cafion Diablo is thirty miles long as the 
w flies and a hundred and thirty in its 
volutions. It heads in the Escobedo, 
trows through the foothills and into the 
aesas, and flattens out in a valley of the 
Guadalupe range. It is a devil of a cafion 
tertainly—unbridged, with few outlets 
from. end to end and profound in its 
depths—an impasse cursed by four coun- 
ties. Where the lone tree stood, reaching 
gnarled roots back into the soil like desper- 
ately clutching fingers, the descent was, as 
elsewhere, abrupt and precipitous. It was 

stunted tree—a cedar—and, as Rickey 
had observed, it seemed, with its one long 
forked arm stretching dizzily outward, to 
e waiting for the sinister use to which it 
Was about to be put. 

They led the captive beneath it; and 
kerman took the coil of new grass rope 
m his saddle and began with infinite 
gusto to knot and loop it. Gamm watched 
the process unflinchingly, though his cheek 
emed paler beneath its tan and he 
breathed quickly. 
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“Have you anything to say?” Briggs 
asked the question. 

“T reckon not,’’ Gamm replied, his keen, 
bold eyes fixing each in turn with insolent 
regard. ‘You're a sickening bunch—the 
whole six of you; and I’m only getting 
what’s coming to me for letting you chase 
me. Go right ahead.” 

Simmons threw one end of the rope over 
the forked limb and Rickey helpfully 
caught it as it swung inward. 

“‘Let’s see if there’s room for my feet 
to hang down,” said the rustler coolly; 
and before they could prevent him, if they 
had intended to do so, he walked with an 
unconcerned air to the edge of the precipice 
and looked down. 

The next moment he stepped out into 
the abyss and disappeared. 

There was a crash; then another, fainter 
and from farther below—then silence. 


It was late when Rickey got back to the 
ranch—past midnight, in fact—and he had 
been foolish enough to imagine that Maggie 
would go to bed and to sleep, like a sensible 
girl, instead of waiting, with the roses paled 
out of her cheeks and her eyes swollen with 
the tears she had shed, to fly down the 
garden path to meet him. There she clung 
to him in an agony of relief that moved him 
to the soul, and would not leave him even 
while he stabled Nigger-horse. 

“Oh, honey, honey!”’ cried Rickey as 
they returned to the house, ‘‘you’ve got 
a right cur’ous husband—you sure have! 
There won’t be no next time, though, little 
girl; and—everything come out all right.” 

It was some time before she asked him 
how, and then it was with a tremulous 
hesitation that showed her fear of what 
his reply might be; but Rickey began to 
chuckle with intense enjoyment and her 
anxiety wasinstantly relieved. Then hetold 
her briefly of the ride and its ending, sup- 
pressing details judiciously. She listened 
with dilated eyes. 

“The Don looked over first,’’ Rickey 
went on. ‘“‘‘Dios!’ says he. ‘I see hees 
boot. There is hees boot—and then noth- 
ing!’ So we all went down on our bellies; 
and there, sure enough, was a boot on a 
broken ledge about thirty foot down. 
Think of that ledge happening to be there 
right below the tree, honey! Wasn’t that 
right funny? And, as we looked, that boot 
drawed in plumb out of sight. What do 
you think of that? There must have been 
some sort of a cave back of the ledge; and 
when Tempe struck he must have gone 
through a tangle of bush that was above it. 
I reckon he was jarred a right smart 
though; he’d kicked about a ton off the 
ledge. It was a foolish thing to do, because 
he might have broke a leg!” 

“Oh, go on!” cried Maggie. ‘What 
then?” 

“Then Shorty Briggs allowed he’d go 
down and get him. 
stubborn and sot, Shorty is; so we let him 
down with a rope just to please him—and 
then we pulled him up again to please him 
a heap more. You see the wind took him 
and spun him round like a top, and Tempe 
was just mean and ugly enough to take 
advantage and pelt him with rocks. It 
beats the Dutch how Tempe got his hands 
loose, because I had noticed particular how 
they was tied fast just after we got to the 
tree. Anyway, some of them rocks took 
Shorty in the ribs; and one caught him 
such a belt he nearly lost his holt and 
dropped his gun on the ledge. That was 
when he wanted up. Then we noticed 
there was a sort of a goat trail from below 
that looked as if it might strike the ledge. 
Come to think of it, I noticed that goat 
trail about five years ago; but of course it 
had slipped my mind. Anyway, the sun 
was going down and there didn’t seem 
much chance of Tempe coming up; so we 
concluded we’d have to leave him. It’s 
mighty strange, though, how Tempe got 
his hands loose!” 

Maggie caught the hand of the narrator 
to her bosom. 

“Oh, I will be knowing!” she said in her 
odd little way. “‘Indeed, I will be knowing, 
my dear, my dear!”’ 


He’s a considerable |- 
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“My! how good it tastes!’ 


ND how good it really is. How 
delicate and at the same time 
nourishing. 


After the breezy sail, the bracing plunge, 
or a morning on the links or tennis- 
court — what is more delicious than a 
steaming cup of 


Made from prime beef, and daintily flavored with 
selected vegetables, fine herbs, and spices, this 
perfect consommé is a dainty stimulus to any 
appetite at any time; suited as well to all sorts of 
summer occasions as to the ceremonious affairs 
of the winter season; easy to prepare cold if you 
prefer; and in fact so altogether useful that you 
ought to order it by the half-dozen at least, and 
have it always on hand. 


Try it today; and see how good it is. 


21 kinds 


Soups I eat.” Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Asparagus Julienne H 

Beef Mock Turtle ; H 

Bouillon Mulligatawny Fe 5 ee ‘ 

Celery Mutton Broth bee ee gen aa i H 

Chicken Ox Tail Hee AS oc H 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea - % 4 

(Okra) Pepper Pot POW2i x : H 

Clam Bouillon __ Printanier } my \ H 

SS romi hear fo tect Clam Chowder Tomato WI 0) H 
A grand athlete, Consomme Tomato-Okra K Srp 7 ; 
I show ’tis Campbell's Vegetable LY ~£A H 
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SUTO-METER 


Why Many of the World’s Largest Motor Car Manufactur- 
ers Will Equip Their 1913 Cars With Warner Auto-Meters 


OR the first time in the history of the industry some of our biggest manufac- 
turers of popular priced cars have collectively and individually acknowledged 
the importance of equipping their product with a high grade speed indicator. 


This coming season more than 


100,000 new cars will be equipped 
with Warners. And this in addition to 
all those that were equipped with 
Warners during 1912, all of which will 
again equip with Warners for 1913. 


For years we have pointed out the ex- 
pense and danger of an inaccurate speed 
indicator. We have educated both the public 
and the producer. We have constantly and 
consistently explained the advantages and 
value of a really high grade speedometer. 


Therefore, it is with great pleasure that we 
announce that these prominent and shrewd 
manufacturers have been convinced of, and are 
willing to concede, the superiority of the 
Warner. And the proof of this conviction lies 
in the fact that for the coming season an ad- 
ditional 100,000 cars will carry Warner Auto- 
Meters as regular equipment. And this in 


spite of the fact that the Warner is the highest 
priced instrument in the world. The Warner 
costs the manufacturer a much higher price 
than any other instrument made. But he is 
willing to pay the additional cost, for he 
knows the additional value. 

This has been a great triumph. Stop fora 
minute and consider what it means. 

After a test covering a period of over eight 
years, the Warner will now be found on the 
majority of high grade American made 
motor cars. 


All of this 1913 business is already placed. 
The contracts are all signed and sealed. For 
the coming year we have more than trebled 
our business. We are already oversold for 
1913. 

The Supreme Court of the American auto- 
mobile industry — composed of some of the 
biggest manufacturers, whose council is the 
world’s leading and most talented engineers — 
have handed down the decision for the com- 


ing season. The Warner is today recognized, 
by many big producers, as the highest grade 
and most highly developed speed and mileage 


indicator the world has yet produced. a 


a 

An accurate speed indicator is harder te 
make than a fine watch. No other part of < 
motor car must be so light, delicate and sen. 
sitive as the speed indicator. No other is 
subject to such constant wear and tear. T 
must be built as delicately as the finest an¢ 
most expensive watch, yet as true and as in 
destructible as the rear system of an auto- 
mobile. It must stand the daily grind without 
the slightest variation. This the Warner has 
done. It is scientifically correct. , 


When you come to select your car see what 
speed indicator it carries. Ask about it. This 
is very important. Also it denotes the char. 
acter ofthe car. Acar can generally be judgec 
by the equipment it carries. Look to the 
speed indicator! If it’s a Warner you Cat 
bank on the car being worth your money. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin | 


Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago Cleveland 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
Denver Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Detroit Kansas City New York 
Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. Seattle 


San Francisco St. Louis 
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Model K2 


Price Complete 


$75 
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A Few Construction Facts Which Have Made 


The Warner America’s Foremost Instrument 


OR several years a quiet process of elimination has been gradually going on 
in the automobile business. This is not only so with speed indicators, but with 


tires, magnetos, carburetors, starters, etc., as well. 
This is as it should be. 


he strong ones stronger. 


Each year our business has met with a 
eater increase. And this in the face of com- 
ing prices that were much lower. We 
ave grown solely on our merits. This year’s 
emendous advance of over 100,000 instru- 
ents is but further proof of how the industry 
ssard and respect superiority. 


We, in claiming and charging more for the 
arner, must have more to offer. We have. 
lo other instrument on the market has the 
tclusive patented features. And right here 
2 wish to state that no instrument, unless 
nilt on the Warner principles and patents, 
mn be as fine or as finished as the Warner. 
-would surprise you if we were to name 
e manufacturers who have infringed on our 
any exclusive patents. 


The mechanism of the Warner is very 
mple, and, as usual, the simpler anything 
the better it is. It is built on the induction 
finciple. A permanent magnet, which re- 
ves when the car is in motion, spins in 

ratio with the revolving wheel to which 

instrument is attached. The magnetic 
lines of force” creating a pull, pass through 


an aluminum disc and are concentrated by a 
stationary “keeper” of soft steel. The alumi- 
num disc carries the speed figure in miles per 
hour and gives mileage registration and speed 
that are absolutely accurate. It is the most 
Gelicate and most sensitive instrument made. 
At the same time it is the most durable. The 
first Warners put into service—eight years 
ago—are still working perfectly. 


The Warner is the only speed instrument 
made with a compensating device. This is an 
exclusive Warner feature. Under any cli- 
matic condition a Warner will give absolutely 
accurate service. It is not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. Severe cold or extreme heat 
can not throw it out of whack. This com- 
pensating device has been carefully worked 
out on the expansion and contraction prin- 
ciple and by every known test has proven its 
practicability. 


Every Warner is perfectly balanced for life, 
before it leaves the factory. Remove the 
speed indicating disc from any Warner, no 
matter how old—spin it — and you will find 
it to revolve absolutely true. Spin the indi- 


Gradually, the weak ones have become weaker — 


cating disc of the average instrument and you 
will be surprised at the “wabble.” This is 
but one of the many little Warner perfections 
that complete a thoroughly reliable and de- 
pendable speed indicator. 


The very choicest jewels are used in 
Warner interior construction. The speed disc 
is mounted on four sapphire jewels. Pivot 
rests on a perfect cap jewel. 


Warner instruments register 100,000 and 
repeat, and 1000 miles and repeat. By means 
of our special reset you can adjust to any trip 
or any route whenever you please. 


Each Warner is neat, simple and hand- 
some. They are built to weather the worst 
and will never vary a particle in recording 
your daily rides or yearly tours. 


Priced at from $50 to $125. For sale by 
reliable dealers all over the world and at our 
own branches. Warner service stations in all 
of the principal cities — listed below. 


We will be glad to mail you a handsome 
catalogue which fully describes our line, and 
its thorough and excellent construction. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago Cleveland 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Denver Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Detroit Kansas City New York 


Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. Seattle 
San Francisco St. Louis 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Fan 


(Residence Type) 
The Whisper of Its Breeze the Only Sound 


HE: silent electric fan for your home, 
the library, church, or theatre. The new 


model, drawn-steel frame, slow-speed Westinghouse Resi- 
dence Fan has six blades and moves a large volume of air 
with no distracting indication of the process. 

The use of the drawn-steel frame makes this fan ex- 
tremely light and much stronger than the old style fan. 
The design is very symmetrical and the steel takes any one 
of many beautiful finishes, making possible a perfect harmony 
with the richest surroundings. 

In ordering ask for the Westinghouse Residence Fan. 
It comes in the 12-inch size, desk and bracket, and oscillating. 


Put It On the Floor In the Corner 
If the Direct Breeze Is Too Strong. 


Then all the air in the room is in circulation with no direct 
draught. You can perfectly regulate the strength of breeze 
with the switch on every fan. 


Send for handsome illustrated catalog showing full line 
of Westinghouse Fans for every purpose. Desk and bracket 
fans in all sizes. Mechanical and air oscillating fans, 12 and 
16 inch. Column and ceiling fans, including the new “Baby” 


ceiling fan, spread 32 inches. Write to “Westinghouse Fan 
Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

All good electrical dealers and many lighting companies 
will sell you Westinghouse Fans. If you have trouble obtain- 
‘ing one, let us know and we will see that you are supplied 
without delay. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


In the latter I found just as many opportuni- 
ties for betterment as in theselling branches 
of the business. The right organization ina 
factory will quicken production immensely 
and cut down expenses and costs. For ex- 
ample, I said to one superintendent: ‘You 
must cut the unit cost of this number nine 
piece from eleven to six cents.’ That wasa 
radical order. On the face of it, it seemed 
impossible; but the superintendent had 
developed an organization under him, and 
when the problem was studied by intelli- 
gent men a machine was perfected by which 
the cost of making this piece of apparel was 
reduced to five cents, and subsequently to 
three. On another occasion, when a similar 
order was given, a folding machine was 
invented almost immediately that accom- 
plished the necessary result. If you have 
the right men in your organization and 
develop them properly they’ll work magic 
for you when you wave your wand. 

“At the beginning, however, I found 
the same story all through our business— 
no well-defined policies; lack of the right 
human material; want of incentive, and a 
woful need of initiative. In the wholesale 
house, for instance, the manager of the 
garment department belonged to a school 
of business twenty years out of date. He 
hadn’t got the modern viewpoint —the ‘fur- 
niture viewpoint,’ as our senior partner 
expressed it. I tried faithfully to make him 
see things as I saw them; but for a week I 
made no impression. Then I said to him: 
‘If you get the spirit of winning into your 
men you can easily sell thirty per cent 
more stuff than you sold last year. We'll 
give you what new blood you need and 
we'll pay you and your men what you 
earn; but if you fail to sell the extra thirty 
per cent—well, in that event you auto- 
matically fire yourself.’ In his case I put 
the proposition unusually strong. 

“‘Well, sir, he woke up; his coattails did 
some lively stunts about our mercantile 
stage. He acquired the mental attitude, 
forgot his traditions and went over the 
mark I set for him; but he didn’t do it 
alone—if he hadn’t organized his men for 
the effort he wouldn’t have done it. It’s 
the men who work for you that do the 
thing very often.” 


Organization—A Fine Art 


“Tn the flannels we had been disgrace- 
fully deep in the mire of incompetence. I 
put in a new manager because there was no 
hope for the old one. There isn’t any use 
trying to make a clubfooted man toe out. 
The new manager demonstrated my theory 
that if you set a reasonable goal for a man 
to attain, and set the right man at the task, 
he will achieve it nine times out of ten, no 
matter if he sells only batts, waddings and 
burlap. One thing this new manager did 
was to sell four times as many steamer rugs 
as we'd ever sold. He did this by clever 
ideas in featuring. 

“Tt was really astonishing how the differ- 
ent departments responded as I touched 
the keys of organization. The silks, laces, 
cloths, prints, carpets, hosiery, books—all 
the departments, in fact—got into line; so 
each of them began to show results from 
ten to a hundred per cent, better than for- 
merly. Yet, in reality, it was a logical 
result. When you improve the ingredients 
that go into the soup you make better soup! 

“The actual improvement of the ingre- 
dients of our organization, however, was 
a patient, laborious process. As I have 
shown you, I first surrounded myself with 
a lot of department heads whom I imbued 
with the broader vision. I gave each the 
incentive to originate selling ideas and short 
cuts in expense. Each had his goal set for 
him—his expected volume of sales. Its 
attainment meant a much larger individual 
bonus than if he fell short. And in order 
to knit all the departments together, and 
make each manager interested in. the wel- 
fare of all the departments as well as of 
his own, we offered in addition a general 
bonus. This we divided equally among all 
the department heads. It was based on the 
total net profits of the house. 

“Thus each of these managers became 
the head of a little world of his own. He 
was, in effect, the organization manager of 
that minor world.- It was his duty to make 
detailed reports to me concerning each 


worker. In my office we kept a card-index 
system, showing the monthly sales, clerk b 
clerk; but that wasn’t all. Each depart- 
ment had a suggestion box, into which | an 
employee could drop a written slip, 
ing a definite idea by means of which 
goods might be sold or methods improved. 
Every idea accepted was credited to the 
employee furnishing it; and not only was 
a cash payment made in return, but the 
number of ideas supplied pes each clerk be- 


vastly more profitable than Birdie MeN; ty ! 
“The ideas that remain on ice in ' 
brains of the average business will sur 


Some business men try to club out the ide: 

“with a bludgeon, but the modern organiza- 

tion manager gets them coming naturally,’ 
"Sg 


A Member of the Firm . 
“Of course we extended our premium a 
bonus system down through the ranks 
When you go to a store to buy butter 
you have to pay for quality; but a lot oj 
business men think they can get creamery- 
brand labor on a butterine basis. You ean 
make a horse pull by sitting behind him 
and swearing, and you can make a dog 
crawl to you on his belly; but the men whe 
can sell the most goods for you are { 
built that way. : 
“Tn order to train our people in the 
broader habits of thinking and doing » 
established a school on an upper —- 
our store where we had graded lectures 
on management; here, too, we taught 0 | 
clerks the essential things about g 
You know that in many business establi: 
ments the chief weakness lies in the sa 
force. The goods may have all sorts 0 
qualities, but if the salesman isn’t able tc 
talk intelligently a initiative of the factory 


sala par. I often think of this nee j 
go into business houses and see the f 
buildings, the attractive fixtures, 
smooth-running elevators—and the h 
organization that isn’t half organized. — 

“‘One of my greatest troubles lay in the 
difficulty I found in recruiting department 
heads who were broad enough to see 
these things. So I adopted what I cal 
the ‘travel plan.’ Men who travel mu 


promised well as an executive I started hin 
going. I gave him a month, say, in th 
linens; then another month in the curtai 


then a week in the sporting goods. I fixe 
up several courses that covered period 
ranging up to two years, finishing with th 
different departments of the office. Wher 
ever the future executives were sent the 
did plebeian work alongside the reg ue 


was, and almost without exception the 
took hold vigorously. One of those cha) 
today frequently goes into a departme: 
that is utterly strange to him and within | 
week recommends improvements that mear 
larger sales or reduction of cost. It’s 1 
travel viewpoint, you see. If only 
have a definite policy of developing 
it’ll work out every time. | 
“Thus we always had ample materia 
from which to draw our department heads 
and from our department heads we nov 
draw the men we take into the business. 
“As for myself, I was taken into the cor 
poration the year after I became organiza 
tion manager. On the eve of my we ddins 
the senior partner called me to his office 
and gave mea check for a thousand dole 
‘This,’ he said, ‘is a gift from the ho 
Then he handed me a hundred shares 0. 
stock. ‘But these,’ he went on, Ri 
have to pay for. We are going to ¢ 
you with ten thousand dollars and in 
on that sum at six per cent. Then 
credit you with the profits on your s 
and you can settle the debt in that 
The bigger you make the profits the soon¢ 


the indebtedness will be canceled. If at 
time you should wish to dispose of the 
stock you must sell it back to us.’ 

| “Tn less than three years I had cleaned 


s imperative and we put up a new build- 
x. In our greater business I was allowed 
iberal share. _My partners advanced the 
cash and I gave them my note. This note 
is now paid in full. In a way, my interest in 
he business was given to me; but in reality 
‘Learned it. 

_ “About twenty men have followed in my 
footsteps, though some of them are small 
holders of stock. Every one we take in is 
picked man. Nor is there any element of 
mere friendship in this policy of giving our 
est executives an interest in the business. 
We do it because it pays big dividends. It 
brings out the merchandising and manu- 
Be atzing genius of the organization. The 
Werage partnership, you know, is awretched 
aggregation of men drawn together through 
ence or acquaintance. In our estab- 
lishment no man is ever admitted who 
hasn’t proved himself in advance—after we 
have applied our own particular brand of 
development. 


“Five thousand people were concerned in 
. It’s a public protest against any inter- 
ference with the marriage of Bezzanna to 


Jimmy. 
_ “Shake!’”’ shouted Teddy, gripping 
Jimmy’s hand heartily, after which he 
made another frantic attempt to find the 
missing sleevehole. ‘‘They’re becoming 
Civilized. I’ll have to tell Bezzanna this 
Right away!’’ And he started for the door. 
- He was met on the way by the young 
lady in question who, hurried as she was, 
had on an exquisite morning robe of be- 
wildering pink, which rippled with lace so 
ny that it seemed to flash back and 
forth, and there was a perfectly tied ribbon 
bow in her hair; a frill of dainty white 
peeped from beneath the hem of her robe. 
_ “Jimmy!” she cried, rushing up to that 
young man as he struggled with a collar- 
utton. “Areyouill? Mytelephonerang.”’ 
- Old Amyah wrung his hands. 
“Only overcome by the great news, 
Betsy,” gleefully chortled Teddy. “The 
ower of Wahanita has been blown up. 
er five thousand people took part in its 
destruction.” 
~“Glorious!’”’ ejaculated the princess, 
sping her fingers behind Jimmy’s neck 
d beaming up at him with seraphic eyes. 
‘“T hated that thing!” 
_ “Wait a minute,” pleaded Jimmy. ‘‘ You 


serious. The people are pouring into the 
own, armed with their pikes and spears 
and crossbows, and have declared that 
ithey intend to wipe out the entire nobility. 
‘They are forming themselves into a huge 
army and intend to clean up Onalyon’s side 
the river first. The people have been 
uring. Onalyon poisoned their minds 
inst us in the first place and a large ma- 
ity of the nobles brought them out here to 
nseat the king. They saw how easily they 
Ould have been killed. Onalyon planned 
nother war; and a number of the nobles, 
till remaining true to their hereditary tra- 
itions, joined him in that. Onalyon came 
er here and sent for all his guns and am- 
funition. They figured two things: first, 
hat the prince had seen something about 
a hundred degrees more destructive than 
hey had been shown; and, second, that 
he nobles had been willing to sacrifice a 
sw thousand of them to pass the time 
away. Moreover, they got the idea that 
he princess had been about to sacrifice 
erself to save them—and they’ve gone 
ezzanna-mad! TThey’re wearing pink 
bbons for a badge. They intend to wipe 
t the entire nobility system, with the ex- 
ption of the princess, whom they intend 
make a queen—with me as a sort of side 
ner, I believe.” 
The king was much distressed. He 
ed agitatedly up and down the room, 
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“Our latest arrival is a young man who 
started ten years ago as an umbrella 
checker in the main vestibule. One day, 
through the suggestion box, I received a 
selling idea from this boy. He proposed 
that on rainy days we have a special win- 
dow display, devoted to wet-weather goods. 
Thereafter we kept a section of a window 
that could be transformed quickly to meet 
weather conditions. We materially helped 
a sales of umbrellas, raincoats, and the 
ike. 


““This boy we promoted for his alertness. | 


It wasn’t long before we heard from him 
again. We kept on hearing and he kept on 
going up. We’ve had hundreds of such 
instances. You see now what I mean by 
the term “organization.” 
ized effort of the best men and women we 
ean get hold of. It’s the effort they put 
forth—not for the store primarily, but for 
themselves. 

“There’s no way to get this organized 
effort except to go after it. The nation is 
full of ten-dollar clerks who offer splendid 
material for business organizations. There 
is an amazing opportunity for ten-dollar 
clerks who will get hold of a mental sealing- 
ladder and climb on top of the wall—where 
they can see over!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of this series of 


articles by Edward Mott Woolley. 


THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


unconscious of the fact that his movements 
were seriously hampered by his having 
straddled one suspender. 

“‘We shall have a worse slaughter than 
that with which Onalyon threatened us,” 
he worried. ‘“‘ We shall be compelled to kill 
thousands of them in spite of ourselves.” 

“You don’t need to lose a man!”’ an- 
nounced Jimmy exultantly, taking the 
head of the table and resting his knuckles 
upon it in the argumentative, oratorical 
fashion of a statesman who is sure of his 
ground. “‘Dymp Haplee is calling up the 
nobles as fast as he can get their numbers, 
and warning them to get some bricks and 
mortar themselves up in the northeast 
corner of the cellar. They’re so scared by 
this time that none of them has called 
you up yet. They’ll begin inside of half 
an hour—and by that time you can tell 
them exactly what to say.” 

A plump lady in a lavender kimono but 
wearing a green sash, which betokened 
extreme agitation in one so particular about 
colors, bustled into the room and blinked. 
Old Amyah, who had so far stood his ground 
and endured his humiliation, shriveled and 
broke for cover at last. 

““Didn’t my telephone bell ring?’’ asked 
Aunt Gee-gee. “I thought maybe it did 
and waited for it to repeat; and then 
I heard the voices and came where I saw 
the light. What on earth is the matter?” 

“The Tower of Wahanita has been blown 
up by five or ten thousand people—maybe 
more!”’ announced Bezzanna, to whom all 
other news was as nothing. 

“Over ten thousand—maybe fifteen!’’ 
gasped Aunt Gee-gee, dropping speechless 
into a chair to puff. The king had rescued 
his suspender by this time. 

“But how are we to save Isola from a 
tragedy?”’ he asked. ‘There is no time 
to be lost.” 

“Proclaim a republic!” declared Jimmy 
triumphantly. ‘“‘That’s what you want 
anyhow. I’ve watched this king business 
all over the world with a keen commercial 
eye; and believe me, Thanks Old Scout, 
it’s a dying industry. The only way I see 
for a king to earn the love of his people is 
to fool them by passing them his throne 
before they take it away from him.”’ 

“Proclaim a republic!’’ repeated the 
king, dazed. 

“How can we do it?” asked Teddy. 

_ “Call up the nobles and tell them that’s 
the only way to save their bacon,” ex- 
plained Jimmy. ‘‘They’ll consent to any- 
thing tonight, and the council will meet 
here in the morning to ratify it. Mean- 
time, tell them to spread the news to any 
mob which happens their way. We'll 
telephone Dymp Haplee to get out an 
immediate extra, and have the Hello Com- 
pany telephone to all its subscribers to 
inform the neighbors. By morning all 
Isola will know that it is a republic and that 
the people have a say in every important 
and unimportant matter. They’ll have a 
constitution, a legislature, a senate, laws, 
lawyers and lawsuits—and the people will 
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| All Eyes are on Baltimo 
These Days ee, 


re 
aie fy 


ad 


5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore, where the Democratic National 


Convention is being held. 


As Hostess to 
the Democratic 
National Convention 
Baltimore is Making 
Political History 
these days. 


For the last six months 
Baltimore has been 
making clothing history 
that has effectively and 
permanently revolu- 
tionized the values in 
medium-priced clothes. 


“The same price the world over’’ 


are adding fame to Balti- 
more’s name for doing big 
things in a big way. 


Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. 
Look for the Styleplus guarantee in the pocket. 


If there is no Styleplus dealer in your town, write 
for style folder and samples of Styleplus fabrics. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Smoke Them 


, Give the waiter an 

- extra tip when he brings 
you a Preferencia. He 
wants you to have the best 
in the house. 


"30 minutes in Havana’ 
After dinner—you will 

thoroughly enjoy that 

“thirty-minutes in Havana.’ 


La Preferencia—the cigar with 


the delightful blend—is making 
friends by the million—and holds 
them by its unchanging goodness. 


The biggest selling 10c 
Cigar in the World. 


Various sizes—and they're always 


Preferencia. Special tin packing for the 


Summer. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 
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enter upon a new zest of life. We'll put 
this nation on a good, solid, substantial 
commercial basis, and have a stirring elec- 
tion every two years—four years between 
elections is too far apart for a new republic. 
The nobles who are popular will be elected 
to the first parliament and that will give 
them a chance to frame up original laws to 
conserve property interests. They’ll enjoy 
the game. You have material enough in 
your council and in the board of trade to 
make corking good politicians, from ward 
heelers to grafting senators; and by the 
time we expose a scandal or so the people 
will be so crazy about politics they can’t 
do without it. Of course you and I are too 
busy to fool much with the game, except 
as proprietors; but you'll be compelled to 
accept the first nomination for territorial 
governor—and you'll be elected by an 
overwhelming majority too!”’ 

“Territorial governor?’’ repeated the 
king. “I don’t quite understand. I 
thought the chief ruler of a republic was 
a president.” 

“Tt is,” admitted Jimmy—‘“but not of 
a territory.” 

‘“Aren’t we to be a real republic then?” 
protested the king. 

“Oh, no,” Jimmy suavely informed him. 
“That wouldn’t do at all. The minute this 
German aviator gets outside and announces 
the discovery of this nice little slice of rich 
land, the nearest power will annex it, 
kingdom or no kingdom, republic or no 
republic—and then nobody will have any 
say about anything; but if you have pre- 
viously annexed yourselves to some other 
great power and have an already existing 
government under that power you’re out of 
trouble.” 

“T see,” replied the king, assimilating 
the idea. ‘‘That is why we become a 
territorial government.” 

“A territory of the United States of 
America!” repeated Jimmy firmly. ‘When 
any other nation walks in here and sees the 
American flag flying over the courthouse 
it will apologize for the intrusion, borrow a 
light for its cigarette, back out bowing, 
and go home and kick the dog off the front 
doorstep.” 

“We might take that big American flag 
of yours from the workshop down into the 
city and hoist it tomorrow,’ mused the 
king. “I like this idea, Jimmy. I believe 
that a hundred and fifty thousand people 
can govern themselves better than one 
eee can, no matter how wise and good 

e is.” 

‘Ninety millions of people have proved 
it,’ declared Jimmy solemnly. ‘Gee! 
I’ve done a lot for Isola!’’ he added with 
vast pride—“I’ve made her a part. of 
America!”’ 

The telephone bell rang. Jimmy an- 
swered it, covered the transmitter with his 
hand, and turned to the king with a grin. 

“Tt’s Huppylac, Onalyon’s right bower,” 
he chuckled. ‘‘He’s crazy! There’s a mob 
of his own people coming up his drive with 
torches. I guess you’d better talk to him 
yourself.” 

The king also grinned as he took the 
transmitter—and he grinned all the while 
he listened. 

“There is only one way to save your 
bacon,” he gravely announced. “Beat the 
mob to it and proclaim that Isola now has 
a republican form of government, having 
been annexed as a territory to the United 
States of America, the most powerful 
nation in the world. Let every man in that 
mob know that he can vote for fool laws 
to rob himself with and he’ll go straight 
home and build a jubilee bonfire with the 
family spears. Be here at ten o’clock in 
the morning to meet with the rest of the 
council and ratify the republic.” 

“He fell all right!’’ surmised Jimmy as 
the king, after explaining a few more things, 
turned from the telephone with an exultant 
chuckle. 

‘He has rushed out to meet the mob,” 
said the king. 

“‘Let’s get busy then,” observed Jimmy 
briskly. ‘‘We have three trunkwires run- 
ning out here—one to the palace, one to 
the offices and one to the factories. You 
take this one, Teddy will run over to the 
factory, and Betsy and I will tend to the 
one in the office. We'll split the list into 
three takes and begin calling up the nobles 
right away.” 

“Fifteen thousand!”’ gasped Aunt Gee- 
gee, and went to bed. 

After an arduous session which lasted 
until daybreak they’ met again in the 
library to compare notes, and had eighty- 
seven out of a hundred nobles. The other 
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thirteen would not believe the ney 
except Old Polecon, who believed it b 
intended to fight to a finish even if he ha 
to fight alone. ‘ 
“They'll have to hustle the finishing of 
that church,” remarked Jimmy as they sat 
happily round the table, framing a Constity 
tion as nearly as possible like that of he 
United States of America. 
“That’s right,” laughed the king, fon- 
dling the shoulder of Bezzanna, who 
looking up at Jimmy with beaming ad 
tion. She was so proud of him! ‘You 
be married now without any fear of the 
nobles—since there are to be none.” ; 
“Right you are!” assented Jim 
drawing Bezzanna closer to him. He 
jealous of the king. ‘‘Why else do 
suppose I took advantage of the psy 
logical moment to spring the scheme ¢ 
this blooming republic?” J 
“‘T’ll bet I know your wedding march’ 
laughed Teddy | jubilantly. “The band 
will play Dixie.” 
“No,” decided Jimmy with a fara 
look in his eyes. “I think that for tk 
particular and happy occasion we'll 
another tune.” 
“T know,” guessed the beaming Bez 
zanna—‘“‘the Star-Spangled Banner!” _ 


ADDENDUM 


This book has been written by the literary editor 
of the Daily Isolian and cast into the sea in the ho 
that the United States of America will equip an ex 
dition to discover Isola. The present and s 
territorial governor, Jimmy Smith, desires to 2 
the United States of the devotion and loyalty of 
hundred and seventy-five thousand patriotic, 
perous and progressive Americans. Also, he F 
to assure the Eureka Manufacturing Company, g 
his safety. The name of that great concern is borne 
by his infant son—Eureka Smith! i 


(THE END) 


Tihe Business Docto 


1 SOME cases business systems hay 
been of great value, which also may k 
said to be true of patent medicines. — 
the medicine is not particularly injuriou 
and if it happens to fit the particular pa 
the result will be satisfactory; so the or 
nary market-price bargain system may lik 
wise sometimes be of no uncertain benefit 

The work of the accountant, however, 
the work of a business physician; and co 
sequently in this work, to a very lar 
extent, he must come in very close conta 
with the concern he is serving. The ni 
of one business are not the needs of 
entire class of businesses, but are li 
to the particular and individual institution — 
under audit and examination. 4 

An alarm has been felt in many circles 
owing to the apparently possible mono 
of the accounting and systematizing work — 
by a few of the larger firms of accountants, — 
It is undoubtedly true that there will be | 
large and great firms of accountants always 
as there are large and great staffs of docto1 
and attorneys; but, aside from this, h 
fear is without foundation, for, as the sei- 
ence of accounting becomes more wi 
recognized, more and more will the 
volume of work be done by the individua 
accountants and firms of accountants in 
close contact with the clients they are serv 
ing. The specialist will grow and increase 
in usefulness and in service to the busin 
world, but his field will necessarily be li 
ited by his physical limitations; for it m’ 
be remembered that the man who 
possible the establishing of a clientéle is 
man to whom those clients look for se 
and not to his corps of assistants. 

The goal in accounting and systemat 
is perfection of development of the busi 
with which it deals; the results are 
an approximation. As physical knowle dge 
increases, disease and_ suffering decrea 
so in the business world analogous re: 
are effected by increased knowledge 0 
science of business. 

A few years ago we were advised by 
Morgan that our panics were gone, 
gone forever—that a better day had | 
dawned. Today we are told by Mr. Bran- 
deis that one million dollars is wasted da 
in the railroad world alone through ine 
ciency —and if Mr. Brandeis is correct t 
are wasted many more millions of do 
in other lines of endeavor. 

So long as laws are violated, so long 
penalties be paid. The great work of 
business physician is, therefore, not 30 
much to cure the ills of business as it is 
so teach the laws of business that violation 
may be more and more eliminated. 


RA HE STORMY days of 
tire types have passed. 
The pneumatic tire, in 
a few types, standard- 
ized by the test of time, 
presents practically an 
open field to any man- 
ufacturer. 


So the car maker or the 
car buyer who favors 
any particular type for 
reasons of his own, or 
needs a special type 
owing to rim equip- 
ment, still has a choice 
if various makes and qualities. 


The Pneumatic Tire has reached its present 
tage of perfection only after the expenditure of 
’ vast amount of thought, time and money in its 
levelopment. The serviceable combination of 
ubber and fabric was the greatest difficulty. 
“he scope of this effort is well illustrated by the 
act that 1,641 patents for pneumatic tires have 
veen issued in the United States since May 8, 
‘847, the date of the first patent. This does not 
clude the large number issued on solid and 
ushion tires. 


5urvival of the Needless to say, many of 
Fitt est these patents amounted to 


nothing, and the majority 
if those embarking in the business have not suc- 
eeded. It has been another case of the survival 
f the fittest. 


Straight-Side Type 


The Straight-Side Type of today, included in 
he Firestone line and other lines, is one of the 
Idest types now in general use. This type, 
vhich some feature as secure against rim cutting 
nd as having extra capacity, is the original 
Junlop style, improved. 


As the sides or “beads” of this tire do not 
ome together at the bottom, a larger hole or air 
pace is left inthe case. But as practically no 
pace is gained above the level of the rim flange, 


Firestone Plain, or 
know-how, 


in sure service given. 


By H. S. Firestone 


where cushioning is needed, there is doubt of 
the value of this larger space. 


But the straight-side tire, properly designed, 
properly made, of the right materials has proved 
itself worthy, regardless of this consideration. 
The fact that the record of the “Firestone” in 
this type is above reproach demonstrates that 
the principle has merit. 


Security against rim cutting is not a matter 
of type of tire but of design and quality and the 
way the tire is used. No good tire of any 
No More standard type will be cut by 

~ ; any standard rim if properly 
Rim Cutting ysed. On the other hand, any 
type tire will be ruined if abused by running on 
it any length of time when it is partially or 
wholly deflated. 


The Clincher Type of tire, which superseded 
the straight-side in popular favor and demands 
some years ago, may be cited as the rea/ stand- 
ard of today. Particularly the latest form—the 
Quick Detachable Clincher. 


Regular Clincher Type 


The first Clincher Type, known now as the 
“Regular Clincher,” was a marked advance when 
introduced toward facilitating a change of tire. 
The hooked bead or base of the tire engages with 
the hooked sides ofthe rim. But the beadis made 
pliable for attaching and detaching, consequently 
the fastening is not sufficiently secure to afford a 
large margin of safety on larger size tires. To 
avoid accidents, lugs or staybolts must be used. 


The quick detachable clincher type is the final 
accomplishment made possible by the introduc- 
tion of a quick detachable rim with clincher or 
hooked side-rings. In this type the bead is 
made stiff, doing away with the need of lugs or 
staybolts and all chances of mishap and road 
changes are no longer dreaded. 


All these types are members of the “Fire- 
stone” family. As developed in the “Firestone” 
design and quality each type has done its part in 
establishing Firestone supremacy. 


Specify Firestone Tires for most car protection, most comfort, and— 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


Tires 


Smooth Tread or Non-Skid Tread In All Standard Types 


“Round”? Tread Tires, are built by 
our Rubber and Tire Engineers, according to a tire-making 
learned by twelve years of undisputed leader- 
ship; learned during twelve years of uninterrupted supremacy 
The quality of material, the exactness 
of compounding, the extra thickness of tread, combined with 
extra lightness of weight, have captured this supremacy by 
victories in the hardest tests for durability and speed. This 
supreme quality has been made pre-eminent by closest atten- 
tion to minutest details, under an uncompromising inspection. 


Firestone Non-Skid Tires are the original all-rubber skid- 
preventing tread. They have passed the experimental stage 
given absolute security against mishap. The inbuilt strain- 
resisting strength of Firestone construction, with the added thick- 
ness of the tough, resilient skid-preventing tread, hold the car 
firmly to the road or pavement. 
angles, combined with the vacuum-creating hollows of the 
“N-o-n - S-k-i-d” tread, insure clinging security. The extra thick- 
ness of the Non-Skid tread makes certain extra service and 
extra resiliency on all roads, in all climates, at all seasons. 
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pes and Treads 


The Importance The matter of tread is 
of the Tread of more general interest 

and importance to car 
owners than the question of type of tire. The 
quality and quantity of rubber used in the tread, 
the accuracy of compounding, determines the 
length and character of service. 


The ideal tread is the one with “life,” lots of 
resilience to smooth the road, coupled with tough- 
ness to withstand the grind, the friction, the heat, 
for the longest time possible. 


No tread is made wholly of rubber. Pure 
rubber could not withstand road service or 
weatherexposure. Itisnecessary to mix mineral 
substances with the rubber. 


The cheap, inferior treads are made by over- 
loading the rubber with compounding materials 
and skimping on the thickness. 


Where quality is entirely sacrificed to price 
no pure rubber is used at all—only enough 
“reclaimed” rubber for compounding purposes. 
And as compound weighs much more than pure 
rubber, a thick tread of heavy compound would 
give the tire too much weight. The natural re- 
sult is that quality and quantity are both lacking. 


jig: i 


oe 


Quick Detachable Clincher Type 


The Built or But quality and quantity 


of material are not the 
Moulded Tread only factors. Character 


of workmanship has an enormous bearing on the 
final product. It is possible, for example, to cut 
down on manufacturing expense by moulding a 
tread, but highest efficiency can be obtained only 
by building layer on layer, and curing all these 
layers into one tough, inseparable tread. 


Twelve years of supreme service on the 
road, with never an “off” season—the world’s 
record for durability and speed on Firestones 
of regular stock construction, leave no room for 
these staridards to be questioned where quality 
is the issue. Such standards cost more at the 
factory but cost less on the road. 


The many sharp edges and 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. All Principal Cities 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
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THE SATURDAY 


It works 
like a 
Kodak. 


The 2A FOLDING 


making is simple, easy. 


reality, pocket cameras. 


POCKET BROWNIE 


You can make good pictures with a Brownie. 


There are no complications to confuse; every step in the picture 
And the 2A Folding Pocket Brownies com- 
bine, with this simplicity, a compactness that makes them, in 
They have every feature that is required 
for making good pictures with cameras of small size: — Meniscus 
achromatic lenses of tested quality, automatic shutters for snapshots 


and time exposures, automatic focusing locks, reversible finders, 


two tripod sockets. 
for six or twelve exposures. 


Load in daylight with Kodak film cartridges 
Covered with a fine quality of imita- 


tion leather, if we told you it was genuine leather you would believe 


it after seeing them, have heavily nickeled fittings. 


Durable, 


honest in every detail of construction and look well, handsome. 


216x44 inches. 


“1h 


Pictures, 


Price $7.00, 


Other Brownies $1.99 to $12.00. 
Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. How to Obtain a 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- FR E 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 
Branch Offices, 132 Nassau St., New York. 1429 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. Cc. 


“‘There is Beauty 
in Every Jar’’ 


AKE Milk- 

weed Cream 
on your summer 
outings. It gives 
} the skin softness, 
| whitens it and in- 
creases its resisting 
power, making the face 
less susceptible to changes in weather. 


Milkweed Cream 


Apply Milkweed Cream gently—without rub- 
bing—twice a day. It gives your skin power 
to resist flabbiness, and the lines of time. It 
protects against rough winds, redness, freckles 
and sunburn. Price, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 


A PERSONAL TEST: 


Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s Toilet 
Specialties. Write us the name and address of: your 
druggist, and we will send you, FREE, through him, 
a box of assorted samples of our toilet essentials. 
Or, enclose ten cents, and we will mail the samples 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
55 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 


direct to you. Address 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
‘4 structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
“| J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


WANTED— RIDER 
AGENTS 


_ IN EACH TOWN and district 


to ride and exhibit a sample 


furnished by us. Our agents 
. everywhere are making money 
\ fast. Write at once for full 
particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED 
until you receive and ap- 
prove of your bicycle. We 
4 ship to anyone anywhere in 
| the U.S. without a cent deposit 
| in advance, prepay freight, 
\f} and allow TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL, duringwhich 
\ time you may ride the bi- 
} cycle and put it to any test 
you wish. If you are then 
not perfectly satisfied or do 
ss not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense 
and you will not be out one cent. 
ae sell the highest 
LOWEST PRICES grade bicycles with 
puncture puncture proof tires tires, favored roller chains 
and pedals and many other exclusive features, at exceed- 
ingly low pr ices. ‘You cannot buy a better bicycle than 
our “Ranger,” no matter what you pay, and you cannot 
buy a good bicycle at a lower price than we offer you. 
DONOT BUYa bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at 
any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our 
unheard of prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our 
YOU WILL BE BE ASTONISHED } beautiful catalogue and 
study our ‘our superb models, at the low prices we can make 
you. BICYCLE DEALE RS, we can offer you very 
attractive and liberal terms on exclusive models. Orders 
shipped the day received. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in 
trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at 
$3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


rear wheels, inner 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE fite."ismngs."cy: 
—ens ClOmeters, parts, 
repairs and everything in the bicycle line at lowest prices. 
DO NOT WAIT — but write today for our Large Catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting 
matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get every- 
thing. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.’s3CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVENING POST 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


another red-brick building two blocks 
beyond that is the street-car barn. Aside 
from these elementary facts, my mind is 
about equally blank concerning all three. 
I know the name of the school principal, 
but have never seen him. The other 
teachers are unknown to me even by name. 
My son disappears from the flat in the 
morning about the time I do and reappears 
an hour earlier. To him I lose myself in 
the maze to the south. To me he loses 
himself in the maze to the west. Of course 
I can image something of what he is doing 
during the day. He has only the most frag- 
mentary notion of what I am doing. Heis 
surprised, on an occasional visit to my office, 
to learn that he mustn’t carry off the pencils 
because I have to buy them. In another 
office which he visited with a chum pencils 
are free. Why this disability on my part? 

With my father work and school were 
nearly one. He worked with his father and 
other men, doing the same kind of things 
they did. As a matter of course he under- 
stood what they were doing and why. 
With me my father’s office was as familiar 
as the home itself. The avocations of all 
the men I knew were under my eye. With 
my son the maze off south, except in its 
mere physical aspects, is almost as strange 
as the moon. Excepting his enemies, the 
janitor and the principal, he hardly ever 
sees a man whom he knows at work, and 
when he does he fails to understand what 
the man is doing. 

At my father’s public school, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree at mine, all the 
pupils were of substantially the same sort, 
with about the same antecedents, con- 
ditions and outlook upon life; and the 
pupils all knew one another—where they 
lived, who their parents were, and so on. 
In short, the school simply and automatic- 
ally comprehended the human world round 
about it. My son’s school has very little 
to do with the human world round about it. 
Of course small groups of pupils form 
friendships, know one another in their 
homes, and so on, but mainly the pupils 
drop down from nowhere in the morning 
and drop back into nowhere in the after- 
noon. Quite a number from the farther 
end of the district are of immigrant parent- 
age. All my son knows about them is 
that they are shabbily dressed. 

Obviously—to me—my son’s_ educa- 
tional needs are different from mine, and 
very different from my father’s, because 
what my son gets outside is very different. 
But in school he gets-very much the same 
old stuff. True, they call the grammar text- 
book ‘‘Language”’ or “‘English,’’ and the 
arithmetic textbook ‘‘Numbers”’; but the 
contents differ very little. There are any 
number of examples in his arithmetic that 
I couldn’t work to save me, except by 
looking up long-forgotten rules or by using 
infinite patience. My business is that 
of expert accountant and statistician. Of 
course I have no use whatever for com- 
pound and complex fractions, the contents 
of cones and many other things that the 
child has to learn. 


The Bliss of Ignorance 


It is pretty much the same stuff, but 
there is more of it—which probably is a 
disadvantage. For example, my nephew 
is now in his fourth year in the high school, 
getting passable marks. He is studying 
geometry; but if he lays down a dollar 
in payment of an article costing eighty- 
three cents it takes him sixty seconds of 
hard thinking to discover whether he has 
received the right change. If he wishes to 
know how much three times twenty-four is 
he must get pencil and paper and figure it 
out. I wouldn’t trust his addition of a short 
column of figures unless he had been over it 
three times. 

He has been studying German three 
years. All the German he knows an intel- 
ligent lad could easily acquire in three 
weeks under a capable tutor. He cannot 
carry on the simplest conversation. I 
doubt if he would recognize anything but 
bread and water on a German bill-of-fare. 

My nephew is not a prodigy of learning, 
but a fair average high-school graduate. 
Of the things the high school pretends to 
teach he knows only an uncertain smatter- 
ing; and the high school scarcely pretends 


to teach anything about the breadwinn’ 
world round it. Some things, indeed, 
knows admirably—batting averages, f 
ball scores and the performances of 
leading prizefighters. Put a mornin 
newspaper before him and he will t 
immediately to the sporting page. Havi 
read that, he shoves the paper aside, 
interest in its contents being exhauste 
In this—and in his poor little frate 
which the school authorities sternly si 
pressed—he is, of course, imitating colleg 
The school authorities blame him for 
without reflecting that the high scho 
whole being is only a poor imitation of ¢ 
lege. Its studies are determined by coll 
requirements, although everybody kno 
that of the pupils who enter public scho 
only an infinitesimal proportion ever go to 
college. Nearly all the boys go to works @ aS | 
my nephew will. 


The Penalty of Being an A.M. 


wd 

- 
For at least four years my nephew i 
been educated—partly at the public’s ex- 
pense, partly at the expense of his hard= 
working, careful-living father, but still m 
at his own ultimate expense—to be a coll 
man, when everybody concerned kn 
there was hardly one chance in a hund 
that he would be a college man. It’s 
taking great pains and expense to teach 
English-speaking boy Italian when he’ 
going to live in Sweden. He may be abl 
to read a play by Goldoni, but he can’t 
his way to the post-office. 
It goes farther back than four years, 0} 
course. Since the lad was six years old 
has been educated substantially as b 
were when one who expected to work 
a living, except in the professions, har 
ever went to school; when schools w 
almost wholly for the well-to-do. Noy 
days we not only invite but compel ev 
child to attend school. It seems to met 
education for a select, advantageously 
uated few and for a population en ma 
ought to have widely different aims, beca 
the needs are so different. We're s 
aiming in the main at a master’s degree—j 
Latin. It is quite clear that the tot 
population cannot be A. M.’s and foll c 
professional careers. j 
My nephew is going to work soon ir 
world overwhelmingly industrial and co 
mercial. He knows nothing worth. 
tioning about either industry or comm 
I doubt very much if he could explain 
their very simplest terms, the processes 
which a loaf of bread arrives in the kitch 
or how woolen cloth or a pair of sh 
gets to the retail merchant’s shelves. 
sure he doesn’t understand the differe: 
between a partnership and a corporati 
because I asked him. No doubt he will fi 
a job in this industrial and commer 
world that he knows nothing about. Th 
are many jobs in a city for a presenta 
high-school boy of respectable parentag 
who lives at home so that he requires 0 
nominal wages. He will be taken into 
office or wholesale house and set at so’ 
childish task, because he doesn’t know 
anything. He must begin at the vi 
bottom and learn the business—meanwh 
depending pretty much upon his parents 
support. He will be rather fortunate if by 
the time he is twenty he has learned enough 
to be practically self-supporting on tht 
narrowest terms. oy 

But in the office or warehouse, as 
school, my nephew will for some consid 
able time live in a disconnected world. 
school pupils appeared from nowhere 2 
disappeared. Teachers bobbed up mys 
ously and vanished. Street cars came i 
view more or less opportunely, were ridden | 
upon and dropped out of sight. In one} 
book there was something about geolo 
in another there was something abo 
topography. But there was hardly as 
gestion anywhere that anything was Pp 
ticularly related to anything else. Soin 
warehouse, goods will mysteriously ap 
and mysteriously vanish. In the 
certain things are to be done with cer 
pieces of paper that rain down from hea 
and sink into the earth. Little is taug! 
the reason and relationship of things 
_ Nevertheless, the moment my n 
gets his job he will begin to learn eagerly | 

and—more remarkable still—to remember 
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what he has learned. He will learn and eee TT LA 


remember readily and with pleasure, be- | = 


Every Dealer 


Will Tell You 
That 


Empire Red 


Inner Tubes 


\ 
h are tough and elastic 
_ That they can be vulcanized and 
patched repeatedly. 
_ That they do not get brittle or spongy. 
_ That they stand up perfectly under all 
conditions and are unsurpassed for 
the number of miles of comfortable 
service that can be obtained. 
Empire ‘‘Peerless’’ (extra heavy) Red 
Inner Tubes are shipped in tube 
bags, convenient to carry. 
~ Empire Standard Red Inner Tubes 
are of the standard thickness. 
Empire Tubes, like Empire Tires, 
““Wear Longest.” 
‘Tires and Tubes for Automobiles and: Motorcycles 
Write for prices and interesting tire literature 
| BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


» Empire Tire Co. 


EAST TRENTON, N. J.” 


Ni 


1K 


‘Uncle Sam Accepts 
“A.B. A.” Cheques 


“A. B.A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers’ Cheques that can be 
‘accepted under the law by the 
“U.S. Collector of Customs. 


'“A.B.A.” Cheques identify you wher- 
ever you go. MHotcl people are glad to 
cash them for guests. They are accepted 
-as willingly as gold by railways, steam- 
_ship lines and shops generally in all 
[ civilized countries. 

The fixed value of each Cheque in 
‘foreign money is plainly stated. You 
' know just how many pounds, guilders, 
'marks or lire each $10, $20, $50 or $100 
_ Cheque is worth, 


eit is never necessary to carry large sums of ff 


‘money, if you have a wallet of “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. Just tear out a Cheque, sign it, 
and pay your bill. 

i rite to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 

» St., New York, for information as to where 
the Cheques may be obtained in your vicin- 
ity, and explanatory booklet, “The Most 

‘onvenient Cheque.” 


| BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN’ BANKER] 


OR AF: HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM “APPLY 10%: 
BANKERS: TRUST:COMPANY, NEW YORK-CIT 


cause the actual things that he is learning 
about will be laid before his eyes and thrust 
into his hands, and because he feels that it 
all belongs in a tangibly important way to 
the veritable man’s breadwinning world. 

Books are an acquired, cultivated inter- 
est. Things are naturally and immediately 
interesting. Take mechanics, for example. 
This is certainly a mechanical time. 
Machinery of one kind or another is round 
us all the time. We fairly eat and live and 
have our being by it. This was so when I 
was a boy. But I came out of public school 
without the slightest practical understand- 
ing of machinery. If my typewriter goes 
wrong I am as helpless before it as I would 
be before a sentence in Sanskrit—although 
there was a time when my living actually 
depended upon using a typewriter. 

My son has the advantage of me in 
that respect. He knows quite a bit about 
machinery, not because he ever learned it 
in school, but because he is tremendously 
interested in automobiles. My indulgent 
neighbor downstairs has one. Every now 
and then my son returns from the garage 
besmeared from top to toe, tired out, but 
overflowing with sage conversation about 
ignition, and quite happy. Put a machine 
in operation before a class of boys and nine 
out of ten of them will go for it like a dog 
for a rabbit. Give the same boys a text- 
book describing the same machine, and 
nine out of ten of them will immediately 
fall into that dull, afflicted, half-awake 
mental state which is the common condition 
of children when they have been imprisoned 
two or three hours in a schoolroom and 
set to doing mental stunts in which they 
haven’t the least real interest. 


Cork: Leg Scholarship 


We have managed it badly, it seems. 
Since the boy has his own living to earn he 
should have been aiming at it at least from 
the time he was fourteen. But there is 
much he should have been getting from 
books after that age. Why shouldn’t he 
have been doing both—working and going 
to school too? It looks to me as though we 
could never get the right answer to this 
problem of educating a population en 
masse by public taxation until, in a way, 
we turn back to my father’s state when 
children worked and studied at the same 
time. It doesn’t look reasonable for the 
school to keep my nephew detached from 
earth—carry him along in the air, headed 
for nowhere—until he is eighteen, and 
then drop him into a breadwinning universe 
he knows precious little about. 

Suppose my nephew at the age of fourteen 
had worked an hour or so a day in a real 
office, warehouse or factory, and suppose 
as much as possible of the book instruction 
he received in other hours of the day had 
been built upon or tangibly related to his 
office or warehouse work? A bolt of cot- 
ton goods is as fine a starting point for a 
lesson on the Civil War as one need ask. 

Of course it would be difficult. Persons 
operating the offices, warehouses and fac- 
tories would see grave objections. But it 
is said the public schools are our highest 
national interest. If they are the nation 
shouldn’t be daunted by difficulties. 

My nephew might, of course, have at- 
tended the manual training high school, 
or—within the last year—the commercial 
high school. Both, I am told, are pretty 
fair imitations of the real thing. But a 
large majority of boys drop out of the 
public school before reaching any high 
school. The high manual and high com- 
mercial training, grafted upon the old 
elementary and grammar school courses, 
are by no means an answer to our problem 
of educating a population of breadwinners 
en masse. 

And myson? Well, I hope very much he 
will go on through high school and then to 
college. After a four-year literary course, 


at the age of twenty-two, if he has to go to | 


work for a living in any ordinary employ- 
ment he ought to be worth ten dollars a 
week while my nephew is worth only six— 
a gain of sixty-six per cent! I hope he will 
go to college, because it will gratify me. At 
the club I shall mention casually that my 
son is at Cornell or Princeton. And I shall 
be able to say to him: “Il have done the 
best I could by you.”’ Possibly this is very 
much as though I were to say: ‘‘My son, 
I have spent four thousand dollars buying 
you the best cork leg in the market. I 
don’t know that you will ever use a cork 
leg, but certainly I’ve been a liberal parent.” 


AAA 


HAIL 


2 Mills 
Per Shave 


AutoStropping 
makes the 12 
blades last 500 
shaves or 2 


mills per shave 


3p, | Shaves From 


151) One Blade 


These shaving scores, made by three amateur AutoStrop shavers, 
are not unusual. Our Shaving-Score book is filled from cover to cover 
with letters from shavers with champion scores. Sent free. 

Not every AutoStrop shaver makes these big scores with every blade, 
but anyone can get a high average from a set of AutoStrop blades. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


AutoStrop blades last. Because any novice can strop the AutoStrop 
Razor as quickly, handily and expertly as the head barber. 

And it is this barber stropping that makes the AutoStrop blade 
shave as keen as a barber’s edge. 

The AutoStrop Razor must have stropped head barber edges for 
the above shavers or they wouldn’t have stuck to one blade through 
201, 305 and 151 shaves. 

Sold on thirty days’ trial; we protect dealers from loss. Standard 
set, as above, $5.00; combination set, $6.50 upward. Same price 
in Canada. Factories in U. S., Canada, England. 

Send for book of shaving scores. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 327 5th Ave., New York; 400 Richmond St, 
W., Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbriicke, No. 8, Hamburg 


STROPS 
ITSELF 


“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick”’ 


You asked the dealer for 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


of course. But did you get it? Or did you 
let him argue you into buying some novelty 

. CS eS » EP) 

stuff or private brand” ! 


Insist on getting Roxford—the old-fash- 
ioned balbriggan idea in the modern styles. 


Ten styles for Men and Boys— 50c., 
75c. and $1.00 a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 
Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Dept. K 
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The realization of the car you would 


build for yourself is more than fulfilled in the 


White self-starting Six. 


Its White electrical starting and lighting sys- 


tem, combined with the logical left-side drive, 


makes it possible for the first time in motor car 


history, to reach the driving seat, start and light 


the car without stepping into the roadway. 


Carefully built and beautifully finished, a ride 


in this car will convince you that its design, for 


comfort, convenience and mechanical perfection, 


is supreme in the art of motor car construction. 


ma C ompany 
Cleveland 


Manufacturers of : 
Gasoline Motor Cars, 
Trucks and Taxicabs 


na ya Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 
illustration and color plates. Every musical 
instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 
in the world. Easy payments. Write today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
302 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Permanent Edge 


You can keep your razor constantly 
keen, so it will give you a close, com- 
fortable shave every day, if you use our 


New Torrey 
Honing Strop 


You don’t need any experience or any 
special skill—the new strop will do it 
all. The sharpening side is prepared with 
our newly discovered sharpening dress- 
ing. This is our secret and no other strop 
in the world hasit. That is why the New 
Torrey Strop keeps your razor in so 
much better condition than any other 
strop. If your dealer cannot show you 
the New Torrey Honing Strop—write us 
for full information. Booklet, all about 
shaving, sent free on request. 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1.0 
$1.25, $1.50, $2. 00 es 50 
Get a Torrey Razor — the Best Made, 
Every dealer who is not now selling the 
New Torrey Honing Strop should write 
at once for our special proposition. 


J. R. TORREY CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
COMBINED Polish and Cleaner for furniture, woodwork, 
and all kinds of polished and varnished surfaces. A new 
discovery. No sediment. No shaking. Best for dusting. 
Can be trusted with the most delicate and highly cherished 
pieces. At your dealer's, or send 10c for a 2 oz, trial bottle. 
THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted. 


Invest 
a Dollar 


This little bank keeps savings secure from 
tampering hands— yours or others. Shows 
to a cent how much you have on deposit. 
Receives, adds and registers nickels, dimes 
and quarters, all deposited in the same slot. 
Stays locked until you have $10. Then opens 
automatically. Good for children, but no 
toy. Made for all humanity that wants to 
save. Its name is the 


Universal 


Three Coin 


Bank 


It is good to look at, finished in black and gold, light, 

strong, made to last’ and to stay in order. Get one— 

get it now. $1 in department stores, toy stores and 

novelty shops, or on receipt of price we will send 

the bank, carriage paid, to any part of the country. 
CHAS. W. SHONK CO. 

Monroe Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


Dealers supplied by THE STROBEL & WILKEN CO., New York 


HIGH PLAY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ends tomorrow—and dressed in my best 
and came here, where I hoped to see my 
friend again.” 

“And now?” he asked. 

““Why, now,” she replied calmly, ‘ 
the penalty.” 

““You do not regret your transgression!” 

She answered clearly. 

“No; I have the punishment, if nothing 
more, for company. I was dazed and suf- 
fering annihilation,” she said, with that 
soft passionate vehemence of the evening 
before. ‘“‘I gambled with my modesty, 
self-respect, womanhood. And I won a 
friend!” 

“But where is the punishment?”’ insisted 
Sterling, puzzled. 

The girl seemed passing through a veri- 
table martyrdom of shame. ‘Then, as 
though proudly contemptuous of her em- 
barrassment and its causes, she replied: 

“After winning your friendship, I am 
in duty bound to say that I give you up my 
own. And Y ll wish so many times to meet 
you again!’ Her eyes were clear, steady; 

and the semblance of a smile parted her lips. 

Again Sterling was shocked by her very 
audacity. ‘Well, she certainly comes out 
in the open and invites the chase,”’ he 
thought, half ruefully. Still he chose to 
carry forward the affair with the finesse 


comes 


| which had distinguished it up to this avowal 


of Virginia’s. 

““My dear Miss Tarn,’”’ he assured her, 
‘you will never find time to receive punish- 
ment—for you will meet me every day 
hereafter.”’ 

“The worst part of this declaration,” 
he thought repentantly, “‘is that I mean 
every word of it. She’s put the sign on 
me.” i 

Virginia, who had risen, lingered as 
though wondering at his expectancy. She 
said, in a kind of reproach: 

“We must not tempt ourselves to hope 
for the impossible, Mr. Sterling.” 

“Not meet again! Miss Tarn, I will not 
listen to you ”? And all the power of 
his will concentrated in his wide eyes, now 
luminous and deep. 

Her own were cast-slowly down. 

“Then I should no longer be a lady before 
you; I should despise myself!” 

As he made no response she looked up. 

“Vou would not require that of me!” 
she exclaimed exultingly. ‘I know—from 
the first glance I have known you for what 
you are—a true, chivalrous gentleman!” 

“Once more! Let me see you again!” 
He might have been pleading for his life. 

“And then you will let me go free?” 

“Do you understand what you require of 
me?” 

There was no mistaking his voice and 
look; the whole man—fiber, blood and 
soul—had broken into insurrection under 
the shell of marble. 

After a moment’s stillness, during which 
the girl watched him shyly and anxiously, 
she replied: 

“‘T believe I know.” 

“And you still demand that I never see 
you again?”’ 

Seem ustid 

During his lifetime Sterling remembered 
the tender pride of her face and bearing as 
he answered: 

“‘T will not cheat you in the stake you 
have won. I must be as you would have 

“Then I shall be here tomorrow even- 
ing,” Virginia assured him with sweet 
composure. 

Now the diners at that table, sequestered 
though it was, had not escaped observation 
entirely; and even as the couple rose a 
certain lady had risen also beyond the 
group of palms. 

At the moment of their parting this lady 
bore down swiftly, her murmured words 
dropping melodiously through the hissing of 
silks. 

“T am not, like the proverb, to go without 
saying,” she informed Mr. Sterling. ‘‘I’ve 
prided myself that you’d be pining for my 
return from Atlantic City. So I announce 
myself in passing.” 

Indeed Maybelle’s sinuous figure seemed 
only to have poised a moment in passing, 
with one tiny foot advanced. Her white 
throat was like a singing bird’s; Virginia 
felt a strange rapture in the floating, golden 
notes. 

Not so Mr. Sterling. 

“You are more than courteous,” he 
replied, immobile as ice. 
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“Frappéd!” rejoined Maybelle, firin; 
over Virginia’s head. ‘‘One must be so 
forward these days,” she ran on smoothly, 

Sterling gave no intimation of introduc- 
ing his companion; so Maybelle, without. 
daring to meet the narrowed, vengeful eyes, | 
carried audacity to the highest. 

‘“‘A stranger, or near stranger, to New 
York?” she ventured to Virginia, half) 
timidly; and then, as though reassured | 
by the smile and little nod: “My dear 
young lady, you must positively do your | 
part in the summer colony. I am here 
showing my teeth—to the dentist—and 
lonely—you don’t know what a desert the 
city is, with men, like Bedouins, whirling 
and vanishing — they whirl, don’t they?” — 

Virginia laughed outright, her whole healt | 
going forth to this brilliant lady of fashion, 
so friendly and hospitable; then she looked | 
with the slightest air of haughtiness at Mr. 
Sterling, who saw red. 

The audacity had won so far, however, 
that only complaisance would save him 
from Virginia’s suspicion. 

‘Virginia Tarn!” repeated Maybelle—or 
Mrs. Golden, according to introduction— 
“how beautiful a name for—but, dear, such 
a face should be set to music! You are 
to lunch with me tomorrow—in this restau- 
rant —twelve-thirty.” Maybelle dropped 
her voice, adding, with an air of confi- 
dence: ‘‘Really, I must attach you or ri 
never see more of Mr. Sterling.” 

A cordial handshake to the girl, a grace- 
ful nod and then Sterling watched her out 
of sight. The ominous hissing of silk still 
pierced the air as he glanced furtively, with | 

panicky senses, into Virginia’s face. 

“How radiant and delightful a char 
acter!’’ mused Virginia. ‘‘Now I shall go, | 
Mr. Sterling. Isn’t it a glorious vacation?’ 3 
she cried—and vanished. 

““What could I do but introduce them?” 
queried Sterling of himself. 

It was true; Sterling could not deny his 
ways and friendships, being fettered to 
them. And to explain them would have 
been still more difficult. One consolation 
he had: though he would never see veo 
after tomorrow, neither would the actre 

As he entered the gambling-house thi 
roll of the roulette ball made him shudder. 
On passing through the rooms Charley r. 
up with a message. 

‘‘A Mr. Robert Vane has called to 
you three times during the afternoon an 
evening; he says his business is persona 
and highly important.” 

“Robert Vane!” slowly repeated St 
ling in a tone reminiscent and exceedingl 
bitter. “I saw him riding with the Ba 
the other day.” In fact, Robert Vane was 
the man who had spoken so curtly from the 
touring car before the scoreboard. ‘‘ Very 
well; I will see him,” Sterling told the 
youth and went on to the office. 

Mr. Palter, by the student lamp, wheeled 
slowly in his pivot chair, but his partner 
did not pause for his greeting. 

“I’m all broken up, Pal,’ he declared 

“mentally,morally, physically.’ 7s He paced | 
the room more and more rapidly. “I’m 
simply mad over Virginia. Pal, I'm going 
to lose her!” he cried appealingly. 

The disorder of his manner increased, 
while Mr. Palter, of the flat, shallow e 
and lightning comprehension, kept ne 

Presently he volunteered a hint: ‘The 
dames are pleasing scenery, Danny!” and 
sang: “But a dame is hell, with tongs!” 

“Yes, yes, Pal; I know all about it.77aam 

Then Mr. Palter became indignant. 
“You don’t care for kind advice, eh? Well, 
I give it because it’s cheap. But what I’m 
interested in is this: Must my business fo 


to the devil, with a baron on the string w 
jingles like "the United States Mint in an 
earthquake whenever he is shaken down?” 

Sterling shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘A dame!” sneered Mr, Palter; he had, 
however, the air of a chemist experiment- 
ing with "explosives. 

Sterling’s face was one quick glare of 
anger; then, still trembling, he halted in 
front of his partner. 

“Pal! Pal!” he said with quiet reproach. 

“That won’t go either,’’ muttered 
Palter to himself. ‘‘See them?” he ‘in- 
quired, brightening suddenly and holding 
out a paper already carefully folded at 
certain page. ; 

“Batting averages,” read Sterling, 
dropped it with a sigh. 

When racked with violent emotion | 
anger Mr. Palter would sometimes reve 
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so far as to beckon with the forefinger of his 
right hand. He did so in the present crisis, 
and Sterling paused again. j 

The silver lids slid back, disclosing eyes 
of black agate, clouded and reflecting light 
dully. 

“You’ve lived with all your insides froze 
up—you’ve been an arctic man 0’ business. 
Well, now there’s a thaw under a new sun; 
the ice is going out. Let it go or you'll be 
jammed, Danny—you’ll be jammed!”’ 

“Let it go out—and warm up in the 
sun!” replied Sterling thoughtfully. 

The other blinked once, as an idol might; 
the clouds became faintly luminous be- 
neath the silver lids; in fact, Palter had 
ridden the crush of life, like Juggernaut, 
and brooded over the outcries of souls. He 
motioned to a chair across the room and 
Sterling seated himself, face to the wall. 

“This way,’”’ commanded Palter. ‘Life 
ain’t a blank wall.’’ And as the other faced 
about, “Think!” he added. 

Then he resumed the perusal of papers, 
occasionally laying them aside to turn and 
look squarely at his partner; for he would 
by no means permit Sterling to fall into 
reverie or dejection, and so have his decree 
ignored. 

When Sterling rose, after a protracted 
silence, he walked about with a certain 
levity, his voice breaking out like chimes 
on a summer morning. 

“The ice is out, Pal,”” he announced. “I 
suppose a frozen heart, like a frosted limb, 
pains terribly in its restoration to life. I’m 
in love with that girl,’”’ he confessed with a 
kind of noble boyishness. ‘‘I’ll get her if 
there’s a way. Everything else must go! 
It will ring great changes on Sterling—and 
in him, also, I hope,’”’ he added gravely. 

“Drink hearty!”’ advised Palter, and 
after a moment’s meditation Sterling 
hurried down the corridor. 

Two lonesome players were at the wheel, 
for few patrons were in town at that season 
and the house was generally closed. 

“Charley!”’ he called; and the youth, 
tripping forward, was surprised to hear 
him whistling. 

“When that gentleman, Mr. Robert 
Vane, calls—as call he will—inform him 
that I am not here at present; but say that 
Mr. Sterling will surely dine tomorrow 
evening at seven o’clock in the Restaurant 
Royal.” 


Charley repeated the message word for 


word. 
is “You have it,” said Sterling, dismissing 
im. 

“‘T’ll play fair!’’ exclaimed the man with 
sudden grimness. “‘I’ll play fair—but win 
I must! This is high play—life stakes!”’ 

Confronting the statue of Chance, he lin- 
gered, remembering the offensive Baron’s 
libation. 

“T have no wine to spill, divine dicer!”’ 
he laughed, and knuckled his forehead like 
a clown before his grunting county squire; 
then, assured of Jovian partiality, he 
escaped quickly from the house. 

The city crawled with a filmy, malodor- 
ous fog, through which huddled towers 
appeared regularly in the gasflares from 
works along the rivers; but this man of 
thirty-odd, moving with the grace and 
lightness of a running boy, let his glance 
float glowingly over the clayey face of 
night. 

The voice of his soul rang clearly: 
“What of luck and fortune jingling money- 
Rae Away with them—this is a run of 

ife!” 

The next day began like any other day. 
Sterling ate breakfast and read the news. 
Presently he went out into the town again, 
for the insipid freshness of the park did not 
appeal to him. 

The heat was intense and all practical 
people suffered greatly, as though their 
veins were bloating with quicksilver. The 
streets were lava, the walls shimmering 
brass—that is still a famous day at the 
hospitals, which were overflowing by noon. 

Sterling sauntered, watching men and 
horses fall, until by afternoon the sun, 
being fairly in eruption, transmuted the 
air into glittering, drifting clouds of scorie. 

Many of the Augustans droop at such 
times; others revel secretly in this bur- 
nished air, draining it as from a hissing 
bowl, and painting tower and cornice with 
its iridescent fumes, as Arabs do the desert. 

“T do not mind the heat at all this sea- 
son,” thought Sterling, deeply concerned 
for his fellow citizens—horses and men. 

He chose Broadway for his promenade, 
once or twice turning corners to peer into 
the stage entrances of theaters. The 
shrines were darkened, but the echoes 
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breathed the memory of horns and violins. 
““And I have heard such and such a one 
speak or-sing in this place,’’ he thought. 
He inhaled deeply of smoldering incense, 
pleasure seemed mantling before his eyes; 
nor did he lose the sense of an exquisite 
presence on returning to the street. 

He hummed the Road to Mandalay, 
whose verses would rouse a saint to mis- 
chief. ‘‘The town has that savor!’ he 
laughed. Those soft tumults broke under 
his temples; he trembled, soul and flesh, 
with the madness, the passions of the 
summer city. And through these clouds 
of scoriz, as an adventurer in the sack of 
a famous town, he sought Virginia. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


HE COULD IF HE 
WOULD 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


prospering as he should. She was afraid he 
was having a bad time of it. On half a dozen 
occasions she had been upon the point of 
offering to loan him some of the fortune to 
which she had so unexpectedly fallen heir, 
but each time there was a look in his eyes 
that checked her. 

Better things were on the way. With 
bewildering rapidity they came. It was 
one Saturday evening in June that Nicho- 
las took her arm with an unusual display of 
authority and led her out of Mrs. Halli- 
day’s and along the side streets to the 
avenue. Until he reached there he spoke 
scarcely a word. 

“‘Eisther,’’ he said—he had never used 
that name before—‘‘Esther, I’ve had a 
wonderful stroke of luck!”’ She grasped 
his arm quite unconsciously. ‘I wanted 
to tell it to you first—I wanted to tell it to 
you out here.” 

“Quick!”’ she said. “What is it?” 

*‘T’ve been taken into the firm.” 

“Oh, Nicholas!” she said. 

He spoke on, almost in awe: 

“Shipleigh came to me this afternoon; 
we talked it over and I’m to be a junior 
partner. Martin has dropped out; so—so 
it’s going to be Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent. 
Think of it—Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent!” 

She was half laughing and half crying as 
she said: 

“Shipleigh, Fordyce & Trent! It sounds 
so much better than the other!” 

They walked a block or two without 
saying anything more; but he kept a tight 
grip upon her arm—a soul-satisfying, tight 
grip. It made her feel like one of the firm 
herself. The passing cabs twinkled con- 
gratulations; the lights from the store 
windows burned in his honor. 

“So now,” he said, ‘“‘I can tell you what 
I’ve wanted to tell you for six months. 
I can tell it to you out here. I need you, 
little woman!” 

“ec Me? ” 

“You! I’ve loved you a long while all 
to myself.” 

She looked up into his thin, earnest face. 
Then she said: 

“‘T wonder if it’s been all to yourself!” 

“Then you he 

She nodded vigorously, unable to speak. 

“And you'll marry me?” 

She nodded again. 

‘Tt isn’t nice to be so eager, but—I ean’t 
help it, Nicholas.” 

When they came back to Mrs. Halli- 
day’s—they had walked from Forty-fifth 
Street to the Flatiron Building twice—she 
paused a moment on the steps. 

“Nicholas,” she began  uncertainly, 
“now that we’re engaged, I—I have a right 
to be a little personal—haven’t I?” 

“Personal is a strong word,” he replied 
with a mystified smile. 

“It’s just this: Now that you’re a mem- 
ber of the firm and—and have a little more 
money, and Oh, I wish you would 
buy a new hat—if you could!” 

He removed the old slouch hat and held 
it fondly in his hands a moment. 

“T could if I would,” he answered. ‘‘I 
knew there was something more I wanted 
to tell you about. 
a year ago and—and left me a disgracefully 
large pile of money.” 

She stared at him in silence. 

““A million or more,” he explained 
hastily; ‘“‘but—say, that needn’t make 
any difference—need it?” Still she stared 
at him. “Oh, little woman, let’s forget all 
about it. I’ll get a new hat; but ——” 

“There’s no fun in your having a new 
hat now!” she answered. 
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5 wheel base, 36-inch wheels; a beauty; $1750. 

* Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 

4 Racine, Wisconsin 

a Branches: New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Seattle London Paris 
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Holds Your Sock The Only Make with 


Smooth as Your Skin Yih 
No Metal Touches the leg Rubber Button Clasp 
Fabric Will Not Discolor Will Not Injure the 
Biry by Full-Name Sheerest Hose 
SOLD 
ar EVERYWHERE 
Or by Mail 


Boston Garter 


George Frost Co. 
Makers Boston 


Also makers of the famous 
CORD Boston Garter 
The standard for 30 years 
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What | 
Heat 
for your 
House? 


n 


A book for all who 
were cold last 
winter as well as 
for those who 
paid too much for 
their heat. 


Have you read this Heat Primer? 


HE peculiar thing about the house-heating problem is that it isn’t a 
problem. The Primer tells how simple it is. The size of a house, its 
arrangement, its construction and its location are no excuse for insufficient 
heat or extravagant coal bills. “The Primer sets aside such excuses. 

The way steam heats and the way hot water heats are little known to 
house owners. The Primer explains. “The wonderful success of 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


in meeting every heating need, keeping down fuel bills, providing healthful 
and adequate heat in every kind of a house in the severest weather is also 
well worth knowing. The Primer gives the details. 


We send the Primer free on 
request. Whoever is building or 
planning to change from an old 
fashioned equipment to a modern, 
healthful, trouble-and-fuel-saving 
system should read this Primer 
and then talk with his heater man, 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 


Mfg. Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Showrooms in 
principal cities 


PIERCE MARK 


INANE 


SOOO” 


think what might happen if you should die and your wife and 


[' YOUR home is mortgaged, it must worry you at times to 
children were left without the means to pay the principal or 


even to meet the interest payments as they come due. How 
could your family prevent the loss of the home and the humiliation 
of being turned out under foreclosure ? 


End your worry and protect them by placing the responsibility 
on The Travelers by a Life Insurance Policy which at your death 
will pay off the mortgage and provide in addition a fund for pur- 
chasing the necessities of life. One of our Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance policies for an amount proportionate to your means 
will do this, or a Monthly Income policy will meet the interest pay- 
ments and provide each month a certain income for the family. 


Send to The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
for particulars. We will show you how to do it. 


= Li Li = 
EMM MUN MNO OT ND DONUT 


SABRE Beeeeeeseseeneeaa eee sea eae UeSeSeEEEEEUEEESEESESEESEREREEEEEEEEE EEE BREEREEEEEEEEE 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. ** *’* ?°* TEAR OFF 
Send particulars, My name, address and date of birth are written below, 
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That it is lightest is the 
weightiest reason why you 
should own a Ford. Every 
added pound which an 
automobile. carries above 
that which is needed for 
strenoth—means added 
expense and added danger. 
The Vanadium-built Ford 
is the strongest car in the 
world for its weight. 


Seventy-five thousand new Fords go into service 
this season—a proof of their unequaled merit. 
The price is $590 for the roadster, $6090 for the 
five passenger touring car and $700 for the delivery 
car —complete with all equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit—and name of nearest representative. 


Your College Expenses 


Through 7 he Saturday Evening Post plan 


hundreds of young people have secured full 
or partial courses in the foremost colleges, 
conservatories, business colleges, correspond- 


ence schools, etc., throughout the country. 
These scholarships have been awarded without one 


cent of expense to the scholars. We paid all the 
bills and asked nothing in return except a little pleas- 
ant work in leisure hours. 


We are willing to pay all the expenses of any young 
man or young woman desiring to enter any educational 
institution in the United States next fall, or we will 
pay the money to you and you can pay your own bills. 


Wnite to us, telling us what you desire. We will send 
all the details, including a booklet in which some of 
our scholarship workers tell how they made successes. 


Address THE EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There was a deepening of the sunflush in 
the girl’s cheeks; her nose crinkled and she 
laughed outright. She shook her head 
until the brick red of her hair seemed to 
leap into a living flame. 

“No,” she said; “I’m not married.” 

“Brother mebbe?”’ 

ce No.”’ 

“Just a-boardin’ with you?” 

“No; he’s our guest.” 

The captain had a subtle way, all his 
own, of acquiring information. Ile showed 
it by his next question. 

“What might his name be?” 

“His name is Von Derp.”’ 

“Von which?” 

“Von Derp—Mr. 
He’s from Holland.” 

“Dutchman, huh! I don’t think much 
o’ Dutchmen. Used to be a Dutch cook on 
a ship with me. They can’t cook much.” 
He stroked his straggly beard. ‘‘ Where is 
your pa? Dead?” 

The abruptness of the question startled 
the girl into another laugh. 

“No. My father’s in New York.” 

“Banker mebbe?” 

“No, railroad man.” 

“Oh! I knowed a railroad man once. 
He was a brakeman on the New Haven. 
Reckon you wouldn’t have knowed him?” 

“Possibly not.” 

“What sort o’ job has your pa got? 
Conductor mebbe?”’ 

There was a quick crunching of gravel 
behind them and they both turned. 
Coming toward them across the beach was 
a young man, immaculate of attire, long 
of hair, with a strange eagerness in his 
dreamy eyes. The girl rose to her knees 
and stared in astonishment. 

“‘Skeets!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Helen!” 

“Well, of all people on earth!’’ Sud- 
denly she laughed, came to her feet and 
sped down the slant of the beach toward 
the water. 

“Helen!’”? There was a world of disap- 
pointment in Skeets’ tone. 

The girl paused at the brink of the water 
to wave one hand mockingly; then, turning, 
plunged into the heart ofa billow. It wasa 
full minute before she reappeared, far out 
beyond the roll of the surf, her hair stream- 
ing behind her like little brick-red serpents 
as she swam steadily out into the open 
cove with slow, powerful stroke. The 
two men stood watching her in dumb 
amazement—the old man and the young 
man. 

“T’ll be dinged!”’ said the captain. 

“Dammit!” growled Skeets. 

Their eyes met. 

“What made her do that?” 

“‘Because—because she’s a woman.” 

“You called her Helen, didn’t you?” 

“Well?” 

“‘She was just a-tellin’ me her name was 
Cicely.”’ 

There came a sudden blaze into the 
dreamy eyes of the poet. He took off his 
hat and brushed back a long foreloek with 
one pale lavender glove. 

“She was just a-tellin’ me hername mM 
the captain insisted. 

‘Say, do you see that big rock way over 
there?’”’ Skeets demanded, and he pointed 
off toward Third Cliff. ‘‘ Well, here’s a 
cigar. You go over and sit on that rock 
and smoke that cigar. When I need you 
T’ll call you.” 

The captain took the cigar mechanically 
and stared at it, perplexed. What was this 
young feller a-driving at? Maybe he didn’t 
want him round! Well, by gravy, he could 
take a hint if anybody could; and, besides, 
it looked like a good cigar, so he took 
it thriftily and went, deeply aggrieved. 
He’d be dinged if he could understand city 
folks anyhow—he’d be dinged if he could! 

Left alone, Skeets took up a moody vigil 
on the beach, waiting angrily until such 
time as it would please the girl to come in. 
Now she was visible as a wave lifted her 
to its top; then she would vanish behind 
a sinuous crest of the waters, and his heart 
would stand still until she reappeared. 
After a long time she began swimming in- 
shore again; finally she was within hailing 
distance. 

“Helen!”’ he called pleadingly. 

““My name is not Helen,” she replied. 

“Cicely!” 

“Miss Quain, if you please.”’ 

“Miss Quain then. Please come in.” 

“T’m not coming in until you go away.” 


August von Derp. 
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| Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special 


June 29, 191% 


A Better Way To 


Heat Your Home — 
Send For This Free Book 


If you had difficulty in 
keeping your house warm 
last winter —if you were 
disappointed with your 
heating system for any 
reason—or if you are 
planning to build or re- 
model— write today for 
your copy of our in- 
teresting illustrated 
book — free. 

It tells how to in- ; 
crease the efficiency of Ailes ‘on 
any hot water heating c y 
plant from 25to50%. “““==55 
It explains how over 100,000 
people in all parts of the United States, Canad) 
and foreign countries have solved their heatin, 
problems— how you can solve yours. It de 
scribes methods and devices which have prac 
tically revolutionized the old style hot wate 
heating systems. 


| 


—saves work, worry, time and money. Cost 
little to install, of sightly appearance, is mos 
efficient and provides maximum range of wate 
heat (from 85° to 240°), 

It saves cutting floors, weak- 
ening joists, avoids ceiling 
stains and unsightly pipes. It 
prevents water from boiling in 
the heater and eliminates all danger 
of freezing pipes, 

With a Honeywell System in 
your home you pay no attention to 
dampers or drafts. In the most 
changeable weather your home is 
evenly, steadily heated to the degree 
of warmth you desire, automatically. 
You can sleep in a cool room if you | @ 
enjoy it, and without attention on § 


your part, the house will be com- f— 
fortably warmed by the time you £ 
are ready to dress. The same 
plan can be followed if you leave 
the house for a time. 

Send your name now for cat- § 
alog that explains all about the } 
Honeywell System of Hot Water Heating 


Address ; 
ONEYWELL © 
124 Main Street Wabash, Indian 


Marks Anything and Everything 


D Oo The Dexter Fountain Marker 
N’ li the quick, clean, convenient 
: , vid in the shipping 


. @ room. The pump works 
\ while you mark — gives just 


30 the right.amount of ink, 
Days Won't leak—won’t clog—no 
Fite | waste. Does away with need- 


ma less dipping. 
Shippers SaveTime and Money! Mo"ksvervleainny 


burlap or stone—keeps hands clean — saves time. Positive 
pump feed works automatically—never fails, Easily filled— 
holds big supply of ink of any color. Brass, nickel plated— 
9%x% in. Solid felt tip, any shape—lasts Jong—new ones at. 
10c each. Makes fine display cards. Swift & Co., Studebaker 
Bros. Co., Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., and hundreds of other 
satisfied users. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back without 
question. Pt, can of ink with each Dexter Marker. Prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. for $2.00; Canada, $2.50. Send today. 


Dexter Mfg. Co., 3225 E. Ravenswood Park Ave., Cia 


SCREEN DOOR a 


CHECK BIG 
Demonstrate and —— DEMAND 
sale js made. , Stops —_|iji Ey EASY SALES BIG PROFIT: 


thedoor. Dozencan 
be carried in pocket. to workers. Write at once 


ee Deneuve sample fre 
THOMAS MFG. Co., 9668 Barny St., Dayton, Ohic 


| ney Free 


Quick and lasting polish 
Shines Brass, Copper, Silver, 
Nickel, Gold. The Polish is in the Cloth— 
can’t waste. Sample Free or Full Size Blitz 
AGENTS Cloth,25catstoresor by mail. 121GreenSt. — 


"WANTED Auburn Specialties Co., Auburn, N.Y. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS pete. "ong? aia 


Invent’’ sent free. Send rough. sketch for free report a 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised fo 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal, 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D.C. Establiahed 16 year 


Be our exclusive agent in your ter 


Chewing Gum ritory. Clean, profitable pe 


built up quickly with our new bri 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory 


With this freezer you can easily 

make at home the finest fancy 
' frozencreamsandices. And be- 
sides your pridein suchdesserts, 
you know that every ingredient 
__ is pure, the entire process clean 
_ and wholesome. The 


1h Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


has revolutionized ice cream making. 
The famous triple motion—can re- 
volving while two beaters turn in 
opposite directions—increases the 
bulk and reduces the freezing time 
one-third—makes lighter, more 
velvety ice cream. 
We will send you FREE a copy of 


our splendid recipe book,“‘Frozen 
Dainties.’’ Tells how to prepare 
scores of delicious ices. 


Address: 
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The WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 
COMPANY 
Dept. D, 
Nashua, N. H. 


oo 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 
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rLook at this Bungalow 


7 Rooms—Costs only 
. $2700 


Suited 
to Any 
Climate 
in the 
World 


=a Se a 
Big Having built over 2000 homes we know 
ope 0) how to getthe mostartistic effectandcon- 
ffer 


venient arrangement at the lowest cost. 


Our big new bungalow books contain 153 of our most suc- 
cessful plans— some of which we have built over 50 times, 

For 50c¢ coin or stamps we will send you Book “A"’ with 
70 artistic homes costing $2250 and up—or Bovk*'B'’ with 83 
homes costing $1000 to $2250. Each book has 100 pages, 
200 photo illustrations, exteriors, interiors, elevations, floor 
plans, accurate costs, full descriptions, valuable hints, etc. 
Wesellcomplete architects blueprint plansof anyhome foronly $5. 
SEND 50c TODAY for either book—or 90c FOR BOTH 
BOOKS—postpaid. Our ideas will be valuable-to you, 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 

335 J. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


WAGNOCO 


a) 


__ EASY-LOCK 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Sure Cure for 
Swearing 


4! 1 Wish | Gould Close this “ACH. / Find it very simple Witha 
Collar Properly WagnocolasyLock Collar Button 
Does Not Wear nor Tear the Button Hole 
For sale by leading haberdashers. If you are unable 
to procure a Wagnoco Easy-lock Collar Button at your 
dealer's, one will be sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


| WAGNER NOVELTY COMPANY, 1820 No. Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn to Swim by 
| One Trial 
_ | Plain, 25c. 3 

|} Fancy, 35c. ————————S—= 
: AYVAD MAN’F’G CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


Patents that PROTECT 
For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc,, send 8c stamps for 


our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 
S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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“And I’m not going away until you 
come in.” Skeets sat down grimly. 

“Very well, I shall not come in at all. 
I’ll remain out here in this cold water until 
I take cramps and drown.” She turned 
and paddled toward the open. 

“Helen!” She swam on. “Cicely!” 
She swam on. “Miss Quain!’” She 
looked back. “I have something I must 
say to you.” 

“T don’t want to hear it.” 

“T won’t go until you do hear it.” | 

“Very well; I’ll drown.” 

She swam on steadily. Skeets took off 
his perfectly good hat and slammed it down 
upon the beach violently, then picked it up, 
shook the sand out of it and jammed it 
back on his head. Perched on a distant 
rock, like a crow on a limb, old Cap’n Barry 
cackled dryly. He’d be dinged if he could 
understand them. 

Skeets started away angrily. 

“‘T’m going!”’ he flung over his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t rush away on my account,” 
Cicely taunted. “‘I’d just as soon drown.” 

Skeets knew the indomitable will be- 
neath that glory of red hair and, dumb with 
anger at the unreasonableness of her atti- 
tude, he swung along the short curving 
road that led from Peggotty Beach to 
Stepping Stones. He’d explain that affair 
of the garter to Helen if—hang it—if he 
had to stick round all summer. She had 
whisked away from New York before he’d 
had a chance even to see her; and now 
he’d make her listen! 

Stepping Stones was a rather more pre- 
tentious place than its neighbors—a very 
modern cottage, with a very old well- 
sweep on one side and a very new Italian 
garden on the other—incongruous to a 
degree. In one corner of the sloping lawn 
an embowered, bevined study building 
nestled. Thrown across the lawn in cres- 
cent shape were the huge boulders that 
gave the place its name. 

Skeets was possessed of only one idea in 
the wide world—to see and talk to Helen’s 
mother. He was convinced that his tale of 
woe would soften her adamantine heart; 
and things might be possible. So intent 
was he upon this one object that he almost 
ran into a young man who was sauntering 
down the drive as he turned in. Involun- 
tarily he paused, and for an instant the 
eyes of the two men met. 

There was something striking in the 
stranger’s appearance, in his manner, in 
his dress—a distinctly foreign look about 
him, Skeets decided. His hair was rather 
long, wavy and of a pale blonde cast—al- 
most lemon-colored; his beard, exquisitely 
trimmed and pointed, was of the same 
color, but if anything a shadow darker; his 
brows, delicate as pencil-lines and pale as 
his hair, were lifted inquiringly now, open- 
ing wide a pair of brown eyes. There was 
a mathematical courtesy in his manner, 
an indefinable savor of European boule- 
vards in the trivial niceties of his dress. 

“T beg your pardon,” Skeets stammered; 
“does Mrs. Hamilton live here?”’ 

“Mrs. Quain lives here,” replied the 
stranger. He raised his hat. There was no 
accent in his speech, but the precise little 
twist of a man who speaks perfectly some 
language other than his own. 

“Stupid of me,’ Skeets apologized: 
“T mean Mrs. Quain. Thank you.” 

The stranger nodded, lifted his hat 
again and strolled off down the road 
toward Peggotty Beach. There was a 
little of perplexity in his eyes, and some- 
thing more than that—a subtle, sardonic 
amusement. Skeets stood looking after 
him until he vanished at the turn in the 
road. Not once did the stranger look 
back. 

Mrs. Quain, beautiful in her maturity, 
with the complexion of an apple-cheeked 
girl and snow-white hair, received Skeets 
with a little surprised air that was almost 
a welcome. 

““Well!’’ she greeted him. ‘‘How came 
you here?” 

“‘T don’t know,” Skeets replied gloomily. 
“That is, of course I’m here because 
Helen—I mean Cicely, you know—she is 
here; but ”” His voice died away of 
its own accord; the poetic eyes reflected a 
settled melancholy. Perchance there came 
to him a haunting thought of that yellow- 
topped exquisite whom he had passed in 
the drive. 

“But how did you learn where we 
were?” Mrs. Quain insisted. ‘‘ Howdid you 
find us?” 

“Tt was rather curious, now that I come 
to think of it,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘Some one 
called me on the telephone yesterday | 
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Ordinary 
soaps 
remove 


the dirt 
you sce, 
but— 


do not destroy the 
germs and impuri- 
tles you cannot see. 


Lifebuoy does both. 
Ir you cannot avoid using a public towel, be sure that Lifebuoy 
You are exposed to is the soap you use. 


infection every day— 
in handling money—in touching car straps or seats—in using public 
towels in offices or factories—in countless other ways. 


Lifebuoy is antiseptic. There is enough carbolated solution in it to 
keep your skin healthy so that it resists infection. 


Bathe with it—shampoo with it—wash your hands with it —just once, 
and the Lifebuoy habit has got you. 


A $5000 guarantee of absolute purity is grven with every cake. 


It’s the soap with the clean smell 


HEALTH SOA 


For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 


5 at your Druggist’s or Grocer's. If he hasn't it, 
Ce send 5c. (stamps or coin) for afull size cake to 
LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


GARTERS 


Keep an extra Pair in your Club Locker. 
Youll find it very satisfying to have a clean 
pair handy to put on after the bath. 

Every pair of Paris Garters is war- 


ranted to give satisfactory service—or a 
new pair free. 


No Metal 


‘Can Touch You 


Look for the name 


PARIS 


on the back of 
the shield 


IWS 


A. Stein ©& Co. 


Congress St. and Center Ave. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, 137—5th Ave. 
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AIMS EASY AS 
POINTING YOUR ° 
FINGER Sey 


Chain Your 


Bedroom Doors 
Against Burglars 


George Dougherty, the Veteran Head of Detectives 
of the Police Department of New York City, says: 


You can’t bar them 


out. 


THE SATURDAY 


They artfully avoid burglar alarms, cut 


win your dog’s friendship, and make all your defenses 


URGLARS! 
*phone wires, pick locks, win y g’s fri i x y 
look foolish, Burglars have abnormal genius for their work, make no mistake. 


‘This is the only sure prescription against burglars ; 


Put ‘chain door fasts’ on all bedroom doors. 
door, the chain rattle will awaken you. 


out, bang away. 


The Savage is the only ro-shot Automatic. 
trigger, yet all eleven shots can be fired in /ess than 3 seconds. 


Get a 10-shot Savage Automatic. 


When the burglar tries to ‘jimmy’ or force the 
That’s the big moment. 
10 Savage shots through the door quick as lightning if he doesn’t get out. 
Then shoot out of the window to call police.”” 


Warn him that you'll put 
If he doesn’t get 


You shoot one shot each time you pull the 
Reloads 10 shots in a flash. 


*Phone your dealer now to send you a Savage for examination. 


Books containing advice by eminent police authorities, telling what to do when you find 


a burglar in the house, sent you for 6c in stamps. 


Send today, 


20-Shot Repeater for $6.50 


A .22 repeater that shoots 
‘shorts’? with utmost accu- 
racy! Specially chambered, 
and rifled with a special twist 
to bring out the full accuracy 
of the handy .22 short. You 
load it muzzle down. No boy 
should be allowed to have a rifle that loads with 
muzzleup. This is the first law of gun safety, Sim- 
ple, durable military bolt action will stand hardest 


weatherand usage, Strong ex- 
tractor pulls out empty shells 
as easily as youextractacork, 
And yet this arm — made, 
tested, inspected and targeted 
just as carefully as the most 
expensive rifle—costs only 
$6.50. Ads accurate, serviceable 20-shot repeater— 
good enough for any sportsman—at a price within 
the reach of anyone. Write today for catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 76 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


AUTOMATIC 


AGENTS “ses 
PROFITS if 
] 

Selling the Brandt Automatic Stropper and Cutlery B 


De 
Become Partners in Our Business Through (i 

Our Profit-Sharing Plan 4 
Specialties, you make a splendid income. In addition y 
to the above, we give you a share of the profits of our Jy 
business, This is the newest and most liberal business 
offer ever made to agents. We want one man in J 
every county. Write quick for terms, and for our 
profit-sharing plan. 


A. BRANDT STROPPER CO. 
42 Hudson 8t. New York City 


E paid $50,000 
for the idea. You 
can buy Airyknit sepa- 
rate and union garments 


at 50c, $1.00 and up. 


Airyknit is ventilated —the 
coolest, lightest underwear 
ever invented—nothing like 
it for men and boys. Con- 
structed like the human skin, 
576 pores to the inch—five 
times more porous than or- 
dinary porous underwear. 
Look for the | 


—~ 


Ask your dealer. 
Bodygard Shield—it’s your safe- 
guard. Write for 47*y 427% booklet. 


Utica Knitting Co., Mill 85, Utica, N.Y 


| growing, etc. 
| branches of athletics, Expenseslow. For catalog write 


OPPORTUNITIES ON THE FARM 


Are greater today than ever. Winona College of Agri- 
culture. 11th year begins September 16th. Two years’ 
course prepares for all phases of farming. Practice on 
college farm in growing crops, live stock, dairying, fruit 
Also prepares for teaching Agriculture. All 


J.C. Breckenridge, D. D., President, Box K, Winona Lake, Iad. 


Live Agents Wanted kettle. Saves time, labor, 


money. Every home a prospect. Attractive sample 
easily carried. Write for big money-making proposition. 
WIZARD COOKING UTENSIL CO., Saginaw, Mich, 


OFFICE SPACE IS MONEY 
Don’t Waste It! 


Every square foot of space in your office has value. 


Wonderful aluminum cooking 


| Use it to the best advantage by installing 


CHL ART STEEL 
TYPEWRITER STAND AND CABINET 


SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS 
and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde- 
structible, ample space for full week's supply of stationery. 
Wood platforms —silent under operation, and easily 
moved when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid 
and immovable. Closes and locks at night. 

Dictate us a short letter telling us to send you one on a 
15 days’ free trial. Use your business stationery and 
state what position you hold. We fill orders through our 
dealer or through your dealer if we have none, providing 
you will give us hisname. If not satisfactory afterr5days’ 
free trial return to dealer and you will not be out one cent. 


This stand oc- 
cupies only 4 
square feet as 
compared with 
the 10 square 
| feet taken up 
m by the old- 
BS style desk. 


Office Supply 
Dealers 
who will handle 
the line, write 
us for a special 
proposition, 


Open 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2185 Dorr St., Toledo, O 
Makers of Famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture 


Ohio 
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afternoon in New York and told me you 
and your daughter were here under the 
name of Quain, and—and so I came. I 
don’t know who it was at the telephone; 
I had been so anxious to find you that I 


forgot to ask.” 

“Curious,” Mrs. Quain commented 
languidly. ‘‘The only person in New York 
who knew our whereabouts is my husband, 
and he wouldn’t have a 

“JT can readily believe that,’? Skeets 
agreed grimly. He poked a pale lavender 
finger into the crown of his hat and spun it 
dreamily. ‘‘He doesn’t like me.” 

“And yet you called here?” Mrs. Quain 
reminded him. 

“Yes, I called because Helen—that is, 
Cicely—oh, you know!” 

“T didn’t know of the attempted elope- 
ment, but if I had known I doubt if I 
should have interfered, because—well, be- 
cause I’m old-fashioned, I suppose. And 


I knew she—Helen—Cicely 

“Knew she loved me?” Skeets 
interrupted. 

Mrs. Quain shrugged her shapely 
shoulders. 


“However, my husband has ideas of his 
own,” she continued. ‘‘I should never 
actively oppose his wishes. He objects to 
you; it is not my place to question why. 
You should not have come here.” 

“But—but—you and your daughter 
are here alone. You’ll need some man 
about to—er—to——”’ What the deuce 
did women ever need men about for! 

‘We have one man about now,” Mrs. 
Quain told him—‘‘a Mr. von Derp. As I 
understand it, he is to remain with us all 
summer.” 

“Von Derp!”’ Skeets’ thoughts instantly 
reverted to the yellow-topped stranger. 
“You mean the young man I met in the 
driveway?” 

“Probably you met him. He went out 
just before you came in.” 

‘“Who is he anyhow?”’ Skeets demanded. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Mrs. Quain 
replied, ‘‘except that he’s from Holland— 
Amsterdam, I think—and is the son of a 
business associate of my husband. I don’t 
know why,” she added resignedly, ‘‘he 
should have been unloaded on us in this 
little place to entertain all summer. Why, 
do you know, we haven’t even a fourth 
hand at bridge!”’ 

From the screened veranda where they 
sat they saw Cicely and Von Derp turn 
into the driveway —the girl in her dripping 
bathing suit, and he, immaculate, leaning 
slightly toward her and talking earnestly. 
Involuntarily Skeets’ nervous fingers closed. 
Mrs. Quain noted the movement, slight as 
it was. 

‘“‘T think perhaps he affects me that way 
too,” she said. ‘I can’t get over the im- 
pression that he could fall violently in love 
with any woman whatever who was rich 
enough.” 

Looking up quickly as if at the sugges- 
tion of Von Derp, Cicely saw Skeets, 
looked startled, then darted in a side 
entrance that led to her room. Von Derp 
came in the front way and through to 
where his hostess and Skeets sat. 

“Mr. Gaunt, a New York friend—Mr. 
von Derp, of Holland.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure.” Von Derp, 
smiling, revealed firm white teeth. “If I’m 
not mistaken, Mr. Gaunt, I saw a likeness 
of youin a New York newspaper a few days 
since?” 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ Skeets assented with some- 
thing vaguely antagonistic in his manner. 
“Tt was on the occasion of my arrest 
charged with the theft of a jeweled garter 
and of a certain Miss Hamilton’s jewels.” 

“T congratulate you upon your—what 
shall I say?” said Von Derp. “It was a 
ridiculous affair altogether. I must apolo- 
gize for staring when I met you in the drive. 
It was then that I had my first impression 
of having seen you before.” 


Mrs. Quain sent a telegram to her 
husband: 


Keats Gaunt has found us here; refuses to be sent 
away. What shall we do? 


To which her husband replied: 


T sent him there. Make him your guest while he 
remains. Give him every opportunity of being with 
Cicely. Match between them is absolutely necessary. 


Mrs. Quain opened her beautiful eyes 
in astonishment. 

“Well, anyway,”’ she observed placidly, 
“‘he’ll make a fourth hand at bridge.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Smoker’s 
Prescription 


In the morning, milday 
ROBT. BURNS cigars. 


In the afternoon, if you have 
work to do, more mild cigars. 


After dinner, a rich, oily 
Havana, if you like. 


Just one, then go back to a 
gentle blend of light Havana 
and right domestic — the 


MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON G& STORM, New York, 
since 1857 


Thouseam of 
Boys 


are making money 
each week by selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Any boy can make a lot 
of spending money out- 
side of school hours and 
atthe same time get some 
of the finest premiums 
ever offered to boys. If 
you want to try it and to 
convert your spare time 
this summer into money 
and premiums, send a 
line addressed to 


Sales Division 


The Saturday Evening Post — 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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In the Packard “48” for 1913, the dominance of the 
Packard Six is strengthened by logical improvements 
based on fourteen years of engineering success 


Horsepower by the standard A.L.A.M. rating, based on 
a piston speed of 1000 feet per minute 48 


Actual brake horsepower at the same piston speed 62 


Maximum brake horsepower, obtained at a piston ee 
of 1576 feet per minute 


Fastest getaway—60 miles an hour in 30 seconds from 
a standing start. 


Smoothest running motor and easiest riding car even at 
speeds from 60 to 70 miles an hour 


Easiest to drive—With a wheel oe of 139 inches, will 
turn around in a street 46 feet wide. 


Safest for fast driving— Positive steering; positive brakes. 
Best hill-climber at all speeds and regardless of road 


. conditions. 


Best cash asset— Packard cars have the highest second- 
hand value. 


The Packard “48” Line 


Touring Car, seven passengers 

Phaeton, five passengers 

Runabout, two passengers and rumble’. . . . 
Limousine, seven passengers 


- -Landaulet, seven passengers. . ...... 


Imperial Limousine, seven passengers . . . . 
Brougham, five passengers 

Coupe, Hake passengers 

andard equipment pepe ars includes 
and windshi a 

Packard ‘‘30’’, $4,200 Packard ‘‘18’’, $3,200 
Shipments have begun, but, inasmuch as options already 
have been closed for several hundred of these cars and each 
Packard dealer has only adefinite allotment to sell, an early 
order is necessary to secure a desirable date of delivery. 


Packard dealers throughout the country codperate with 
the Packard Motor Car Company in providing the most 
willing, the most expert and the most comprehensive 
service in the world. 


Demonstration on any kind of road by any Packard 


dealer. The Packard “48” is fully described in the 


Packard Year Book, which may be obtained by request 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Are you one of those who 
have intended to but have 
not ? 


INCE January, when the discovery of the new 

vegetable cooking product was announced, many 
statements have been made regarding its remarkable 
superiority. 


Some women could not believe them—said it seemed 
impossible. But there were thousands of others who were 
so interested that they purchased a package of Crisco and 
tried it. | ae 


These women now know that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does butter; that Crisco pastry zs tenderer 
and more easily digested; that. their fried foods are the 
best they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is addressed especially to you 
who may not have given Crisco a chance to show what 
it will do. 


Try it for frying potatoes, making pie crust and 
making cake. 


‘These three experiments will show you what a won- 
derful thing Crisco 1s. 

Do not put it off any longer. Order your first pack- 
age today. 

Packages: 1% pounds net weight, 3 pounds net 
weight, and 6 pounds net weight. 


THE Procrer & Gamps_e Co., Cincinnati 


; 
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One of the main elements of the extraordinary K-r-i-t 
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Model “K” Touring Car, Fully Equipped—$900 


47 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, mohair top with side curtains and top cover, 
windshield, horn, demountable rims with spare rim, tool kit with jack and tire repair outfit with pump. 


-R-I-T is always 
a new Car 


to the current moment in the motor car industry. 


We 


value is the fact that the K-r-i-t is always a new car. 

We employ an efficient corps of engineers and designers 
to devise improvements and refinements. 

We install these improvements and refinements as rapidly 
as our engineers develop them, instead of holding them 
back for introduction on the next year’s model. 

So the K-r-i-t owner, at the beginning of a so-called “‘new 
season,’’ as at all other times, finds himself with a car 
in which the latest practical ideas have already been 


announce no sensational new model because every 
K-r-i-t car 1s new. 


. This policy is as old as the Krit Company. 


We adopted it at the outset because we believe the buyer 
is entitled to the most modern in design, construction, 
or progress—no matter when he purchases his car. 

Because of this policy we make no ‘‘ new season’’ an- 
nouncements; and will make none this year. 

And because of this policy, the purchaser of any K-r-i-t, at 


incorporated. 


Where the K-r-i-t gets its 


The K-r-i-t’s reputation for staunchness and extreme durability 

; isnot confined to a few isolated communities, as you probably 

_. have learned. 

It is as wide as the nation; and the rougher the country, the 
more difficult the roads—the more firmly the K-r-i-t is 

_ established as the medium-priced car that has made good. 

The chief of the reasons for this is, of course, the structural 

* quality of the car. 

But back of this, and overshadowing in importance every other 
consideration, lies the fact that every part essential to smooth 
running, long life, economy and comfort is produced by 
and within the K-r-i-t organization. 


Model “KR” Roadster, Completely Equipped — $900 


car was introduced last January; and the demand which it immedi- 
tely developed was so great that we are not yet abreast of our orders. 


; The K-r-i-t car—every K-r-i-t car—has been brought up 


any time, is assured of getting a car that embodies the 


latest and best in engineering practice and in design. 


extraordinary power, extreme durability and long life 


In other words, the K-r-i-t at $900 is a manufactured car ina 
sense as binding and literal as the term implies when ap- 
plied to the $4000 or $5000 car. 

You see how this process of manufacturing, instead of buying 
parts ready-made and assembling them, saves money for the 
manufacturer. 

And the saving, in this instance — in the shape of better mate- 
rials, more careful workmanship, better operative qualities— 
goes into the K-r-i-t and makes it a vastly better value than 
the average $900 car. 

We not only design the motor—we make it ; cast the cylinders 
in one piece to give rigidity and preserve alignment; equip 
it with ball bearings and with connecting rod bearings 50 per 
cent larger than usual, to promote smooth running, silence 
and the greater development of power. 

We make the clutch of multiple discs—a clutch that holds, and 
holds, and holds in sand and mud and on the hills; and yet 
starts the car as smoothly and easily as an electric glides away. 

We make the transmission and rear axle, cut the gears from 
chrome nickel steel—the hardest and costliest metal known — 
and mount them on ball bearings. 

We drop forge the front axle, thus assuring strength and sta- 
bility in a most important member. 

We make the transmission drive shaft of chrome vanadium steel, 
and specially heat-treat it for toughness and strength. 

Turning to the factor of comfort, you find the touring car amply 
roomy for five grown persons—and equipped with full elliptic 


rear springs, another unusual feature for $900 to $1000 cars. 
At almost every point throughout the K-r-i-t you encounter 
a value-fact that you have not found in other cars of the 
K-r-i-t price. 
To be sure, you may succeed in getting one, or even several, 
of the K-r-i-t features in some other car of equal price. 
But you can’t get them all in any car save the K-r-i-t. 
Confirm this by a visit to your nearest K-r-i-t dealer; or write 
for the catalog. 


KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Model “KD” Delivery Car, Completely Equipped — $900 
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The Topmost Place in Tiredom 


It Took 10 Years 
to Perfect It 


Here is a tire which remained for 
ten years in obscurity, while.our ex- 
perts worked to perfect it. 


Then users found it out, and the de- 
mand for this tire suddenly changed 
from a rivulet to a flood. 


Last year we sold more Goodyear 
tires than in the previous 12 years put 
together. 


Over 1,100,000 have now been used, 
and the present demand is immensely 
larger than any other tire ever knew. 


With our mammoth capacity —with 
our factories running 24 hours per day— 
we are four weeks behind on our 
orders. 


Don’t Deceive 


Yourself 


That is the situation now—in the 13th 
year of the Goodyear tire. 


That is the verdict, after 200,000 
motor car owners have actually tried 
these tires. 


Don’t say this demand is a passing 
sensation, due to good salesmanship. 
Don’t deceive yourself by assuming that 
other tires offer an equal advantage. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


THE 


Such an army of users—200,000 
strong—can’t be fooled on tires. Our 
success is due solely to what they are 
telling other men about them. 


Finality in Tires 
Goodyear tires, in their construction, 
represent finality in tires. 


We say this after 13 years. 
that time we have compared some 200 
fabrics—some 4o formulas for treads. 
We have compared every material, 
every method and process which ex- 
perts have ever devised. 


We have done this on testing ma- 
chines in our factory —where four tires 
at atime are constantly worn out under 


During , 
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How 200,000 
~ Motor Car Owner 


Have Created an 
Avalanche of Trade for 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Users told others—and the others told others—tha 
these patented tires cut their tire bills materially. 
That is the only reason why these tires jumped to 


all sorts of road conditions, while 


meters record the mileage. 


After all these tests—after 13 years— 
we know that these tires come as close 
to perfection as men can ever hope 
to get. 


Saving 48 Per Cent 


These perfected tires, by a patented 
process, are made so that rim-cutting 
is practically ended forever. This type 
is called the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. No- 
Rim-Cut tires save that 23 per cent. 


Then these patent tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—are made Io per cent over 
the rated size. 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


June 29, 1912 


That means Ito per cent more air— 
1o per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires save that 23, 
plus that 25 percent. Tens ofthousands 
of motorists have proved this. 


814 Per Cent Profit 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires cost practically 
the same as other standard tires. They 
used to cost one-fifth extra. 


Our multiplied output has cut the 
cost of production, and we have cut our 
profits. Last year our profit on No- 
Rim-Cut tires was only 8% per cent. 


Those are the reasons why No-Rim- 
Cut tires outsell all other tires. Why 
200,000 men have already adopted 
them. Why 127 motor car makers have — 
this year contracted for Goodyear tires. 
And why more than one-third of all 
Show cars this year were equipped with | 
these premier tires. 


You are bound to come to them, but — 
while you are waiting your tire upkeep 
is increased. Ask any man who knows. — 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 years 
of tire making —is filled with facts you — 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 
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-C-H Announcement 1913 


R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 


We are determined to build the best all-’round five-passenger 
touring car in the world and sell it, completely equipped, for 


$900 


The Car 


Wheelbase —110 inches. 

Motor —Long-stroke; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 314-inch bore, 5-inch 
stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing gears and valves enclosed. 
Three-point suspension. 

Drive—Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch steering wheel. 
Spark and throttle control on steering column. 

Control—Center Lever operated through H-plate integral with uni- 
versal joint housing just below. Hand-lever emergency brake at driver’s 
ight. Clutch pedal operated by left foot. Service brake operated by 
ight foot. Foot accelerator in connection with hand throttle. 

Springs —Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and mounted on 
wivel seats. 

Frame —Pressed steel channel. 

Axles —Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating type. 

Transmission —3 speeds forward and reverse; sliding gear, sclec- 
‘ive type. 

Construction—Drop-forgings wherever practicable; chrome nickel 
tteel used throughout all shafts and gears in the transmission and rear 
ixle; high carbon manganese steel in all parts requiring special stiffness. 

Body —Full 5-passenger English type; extra wide seats; 10-inch seat 
‘ushions specially upholstered. 

Wheels — Artillery type. 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


The Equipment 


Non-skid tires—32 x 31/4. 
12-inch Bullet electric head lights with double 
parabolic lens. 


6-inch Bullet electric side lights with parabolic lens. 
Bosch Magneto. 

Warner Auto-meter. 

Demountable rims. 

Extra rim and holders. 

Tally-ho horn. 

Jiffy curtains — up or down instantaneously. 
Top and Top cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear view mirror. 

Tool-kit, Jack, Tire repair kit, Pump. 

Robe Rail. 


\ E invite prospective motor car buyers to call at the nearest R-C-H branch or dealer; to study R-C-IT construction and equipment; and, more than all, to 
ride in the car and determine for themselves its running qualities and ease of operation. Descriptive folder and name of nearest dealer mailed on request. 


Correspondence invited from responsible dealers in any vacant territory. 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


B h ~ ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St.; BOSTON, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; DENVER, 1520 Broadway; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; 
ranches : new YORK, 1989 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 330 No. Broad St.; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves.; KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS ANGELES, 1242 So. Flower St.; WALKERVILLE, ONT., CANADA. 


Copyright USAIN, 
The BMD, Companys 


Make Fun of the Sun 
In Easy-Breezy B. V. D. 


Let it blaze and broil! In Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat 
Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers or Union Suits 
you are cool and comfortable from breakfast to bed. 


They are made of light, durable woven materials, soft 
to the skin. Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful 
workmanship and long wear are assured and insured by 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
April 30th, 1907.) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


_BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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